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FOREWORD 


The Yearbooks, which have been published regularly from 
1894 on by the United States Department of Agriculture, reach 
more persons than any other books on agriculture issued any¬ 
where in the world. The bulk of their circulation is among 
everyday farmers. It is highly important that they be accurate, 
broad, interesting, and useful to the farmer. Incidentally they 
should have reference value to the technically trained agri¬ 
culturist. 

These essentials have been kept constantly in mind in the 
preparation of the 1926 Yearbook. The farmer knows tbe basic 
principles of his business; the typical American farmer is an 
intelligent farmer. He does not need to be told elementary 
facts. 

What tlie farmer wants to know is the new discoveries which 
have been made in agriculture—results of research by scien¬ 
tists, experiences of fanners’ marketing organizations, authen¬ 
tic data on quantity and quality of agricultural production. 
Material of this sort is presented in the present Yearbook. 
Up-to-date information is oifered from every phase of agri¬ 
culture. For the convenience of the reader, the articles are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Illustrations appear where 
th^ will definitely add to the usefulness of the text. 

Current statistics of agricultural production are published, 
as usual. My annual report as Secretaiy of Agriculture, which 
appears in the volume, endeavors to interpret contemporary 
agricultural conditions. 

The Yearbook, I believe, presents a broad and illuminating 
picture of agriculture to-day—a picture which not only will be 
of practical value to fanners but will also, I hope, add to the 
understanding of such members of other groups in the popu¬ 
lation as examine the volume. Subsequent Yearbooks, it is 
contemplated, will follow a similar plan, keeping the picture 
of agriculture constantly up to date. 

Obviously, it is impossinle to deal in comprehensive detail 
with every subject in one book. Those who desire further data 
on subjects of particular interest to them are invited to write 
to the specialists whose names are signed to the respective 
articles. The principal purpose of the departmeht is to supply 
reliable information to the farmers; I wrfnt no farmer to hesi¬ 
tate to communicate with the department or any member of it. 

W. M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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IHE YEAR IN AGRICULTURE' 

THE SECREmRY'S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


Washington, I). C., November i, 

To the President : 

Further moderate improvement .in the agricultural situation as 
a whole has taken place during the last year. Certain regions have 
suffered reverses, notably the cotton States, whose principal crop, 
produced in exceptional abundance, is selling at very low prices. 
Parts of the spring wheat States have harvested a poor crop. 
Generally speaking, however, the position of agriculture is better 
now than it has been in any year since 1920. Livestock raisers, 
dairymen, and winter-wheat growers have earned good returns, 
and underlying conditions in the Corn Belt have improved. The 
year, in short, has beem similar to the last few years in that it has 
seen marked but not uniform improvement in agricultural conditions. 

Sin<;e the depression period of 1920-21 every agricultural section 
of the country and every important branch of agriculture have made 
progress. Recovery has not been uninterrupted; nor, as I have 
indicated, have all groups of producers shared in it equally. 
Nevertheless, the gain has been substantial. For the crop year 
1925-26 the net income of the agricultural industry as a umt is 
estimated at about $2,757,000,0(K), or 4 per cent more than for the 
crop year 1924-25. In the same period the net return on the value 
of the capital invested in agriculture was about 4.6 per cent, compared 
with 3.1 per cent in the crop year 1922-23 and pnly 0.6 per cent in the 
crop year 1920-21. 

Unfortunately, the recent slump in cotton prices makes it doubtful 
whether the crop year 1926-27 will carry forward the story of 
improvement at the rate established in the last few years. An aver¬ 
age price of about 18 cents a pound for the estimated cotton crop 
would be necessary to yield the cotton Stales an income equal to that 
of last year. Recently the farm price of cotton has been around 12 
cents a pound. While there are prospects that this extremely low 
price will be only temporary, it does not seem probable at this writ¬ 
ing that returns to the cotton growers will be satisfactory. It is also 
true that over much of the country farmers are still struggling with 
a burden of debt and reduced buying power. 
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Difficuit Problems Persist 

Even a good year, therefore, would have to be spoken of in terms 
of improvement ratner than of full prosperity. The situation con¬ 
tinues to present problems of heavy production and some lingering 
^sparity between the prices of farm products and the prices of 
incfustrial goods and services. These facts must not be forgotten. 
On the other hand, they should not blind us to the real gain that has 
been made. If the Cotton Belt is the black spot in the agricultural 
picture for the time being, it does not darken the whole of the pic-‘ 
ture by any means. 

It is impossible to appraise the condition of agrit^ulture in a given 
region by considering solely the current price or the principal crop 
grown there. In the case of the Cotton Belt, for example, we have 
to set up against the present low price of cotton the fact that cotton, 
until the last few months, had sold at high prices since 1922. In 
1922j 1923, and 1924 the South enjoyed a combination of large pro¬ 
duction and high prices. Because of that fact it is unquestionably 
better able to meet the present emergency than it otherwise would 
have been. It has more ample resources wherewith to finance the 
marketing of this year’s crop, and is in a good position to protect 
itself in some measure against the worst effects of the temporary 
price slump. 

Position of Leading Crops 

It will be convenient to glance briefly at the present situation in 
regard to the leading crops agaiiust the background of the depression 
period from which we arc emerging. Winter-wheat growers have 
harvested and marketed early an excellent crop of high quality. 
Wheat is not selling at as high a price this year as it was at this time 
last year. In parts of the spring-wheat States, where yields were 
reduced by drought, there is distress. Spring wheat was jn-actically 
a failure in much of South Dakota and central North Dakota. 
Indeed, all crops .suffered there. A great deal of the area seeded 
was not harvested. Business conditions have naturally been affected 
adversely. In northern and eastern North Dakotaj however, the 
situation is much better. The Mountain States, particularly Mon¬ 
tana, have made good progress this year in recovery from tlie effects 
of the depression. It may be said, indeed, that ovei’ the greater part 
of the wheat States conditions have been good for three years. In 
1924 our wheat farmeivs produced 863,000,000 bushels, and' for what 
they sold they received an average price of $1.28 a bushel. In 1925, 
with a crop of only 669,000,000 bushels, the average pri<;e received 
for wheat sold by farmers was $1.46 a bushel. This year high yields 
in many States will compensate mo.st farmers for the drop in the 
price. 

Corn Belt in Better Shape 

In the Corn Belt conditions are now somewhat more favorable 
than they have been for several years. There is a tendency toward a 
better balance between corn production and hog production, and 
therefore between corn prices and hog prices. Although there is no 
undue surplus of corn as there was last year, there is enough of it on 
hand to fatten a probably increased number of pigs. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that the supply of com is stilllarge, and that a 
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hog-cholera scare is reducing the number of hogs. Similar optimism 
is warranted in regard to the livestock industry generally. There 
was a lack of balance in that branch of agriculture in 1925. Corn, 
oats, and hav were heavy crops, while the number of animals to be 
fed, especially hogs, was relatively small. Livestock producers were 
therefore unable to take full advantage of the low price of feedstulfs. 
That trouble has now been fairly well corrected, and the livestock 
industry in general is in a stable condition. The range coimtry has 
had a good year. Cattlemen have done fairly well, and there is a 
growing optimism among them. Those who have the resources to do 
so are stocking up their ranches. Prices of breeding stock have 
advanced for the first time in five years. The cattle industry is 
moving once more toward prosperity. 

Sheepmen in Fifth Good Year 

The sheep industry is enjoying its fifth consecutive prosperous 
year. It is apparently still expanding. Prices for wool and lambs at 
present are perhaps not high enough to encourage continued expan¬ 
sion of the sheep industry except in areas especially suited to it. 
They are high enough, however, to justify the statement that the 
sheep industry as a whole is in a very satisfactory condition. It is a 
favorable augury that w^orld stocks of old wool were reduced to a low 
point at the end of last season. 

On the whole the dairy industry has been in a relatively favorable 
position since 1921. Its products did not suffer as great a slump in 
prices during the depression as those of the grain and meat industries 
and it did not remain depressed so long. Comparatively low prices 
caused some apprehension among dairymen in 1924. Last year, 
however, the markets for dairy products began to reflect a better 
balance in production, and this year dairymen in the East and North 
have had fairly good returns. 

In the far West the present year has been one of continued 
improvement on the whole. The Pacific coast had an early and 
favorable crop season in contrast with the East and has done reason¬ 
ably well with grain, livestock, truck crops, and citrus fruits, but 
apples, pears, and peaches have been low in price. 

Crop-Readjustment Results 

This brief summary of agricultural conditions shows that farmers 
are getting results from the steps they took, following the depres¬ 
sion of 1921, to curtail overproduction and to bring their leading 
enterprises into profitable balance. This undertaking bore substan- 
tial fruit in the first years after it was started. Last year, however, 
it became apparent that in most lines (cotton being an outstanding 
exception) practicable readjustments in production liad largely been 
made. Farmers, therefore, sought other means of improving their 
lot. They paid particular attention to improving the quality of 
their output and toward regulating to better advantage its move¬ 
ment to market. It seems reasonable to credit to these activities 
a considerable part of the improvement that has been effected in 
the general situation. Agriculture is now unquestionably on the 
upward grade, as a result in large measure of the intelligence, energy, 
and determination of the farmers themselves. I look forward with 
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confidence to further progress from the same causes. This is not to 
say that everything necessary for the reconstruction of agriculture 
on a sound footing can be done by the farmers themselves. Later 
I shall have some remarks to make on the assistance agriculture is 
entitled to ask from other groups in the commimity and from the 
Nation. Just here, however, I want to emphasize what the farmer 
can do for himself by efficient pi’oduction properly regulated to the 
demands of the marltet. 


Variations in Efficiency 

Many farmers can improve their methods with profit to them¬ 
selves. There are great variations in the efficiency of production on 
different farms. Some dairy farms produce 100 pounds of milk with 
$1 worth of feed, while on other farms $2 worth of feed is required 
to produce the same quantity. On some farms a bale of cotton is 
produced with 200 hours of labor, while on others, where natural 
advantages are just as great, 300 hours are required. Some hog 
raisers manage to produce 100 pounds of pork for eveiw 250 pounds 
of grain fed to hogs. Others use more than 500 pounds of grain in 
the production of 100 pounds of pork. These examples indicate some 
of the possibilities that exist for increased efficiency on the farm. 
Similar variations in efficiency and similar possibilities for improve¬ 
ment exist in farm enterprises in all sections of the country. 

There are opportunities for farmers to im])rove the quality as well 
as to lessen the costs of their production. It should not be forgotten 
that high-quality goods cost no more to shin than low-quality goods. 
They consequently leave a bigger margin tor the producer after all 
expenses of marketing have been paid. Efficiency in production does 
not mean maximum production per acre nor docs it necessarily mean 
production at the lowest cost per unit of production. The farmer 
IS most efficient who uses the methods that will give him the greatest 
returns from his farm as a whole. This aim clearly calls for atten¬ 
tion not only to the unit cost of prodiuttion but to the quality and 
the volume of the things produced. However, it should be remem¬ 
bered that increasing efficiency in production will not by itself result 
in permanently improved income for agriculture as a whole. If 
farmers in general let lower costs and temporarily larger returns 
encourage them to increase the total volume of their production too 
much, they will drive down prices as fast as they reduce their pro¬ 
duction costs. 


Problem Has Many Aspects 

In considering what can be done for agriculture by collective action 
among farmers, by other groups in the community, and by the Nation 
acting through governmental agencies, it is well to bear in mind that 
the farm problem must be approached from many angles. Much 
recent discussion has emphasized the surplus problem as the root of 
the farmers’ difficulties. Surpluses of various crops unquestionably 
exercise an influence on prices entirely disproportionate to their 
amount. Moreover, difficulty in the disposal of surpluses is not 
confined to any one section of the country or to any particular class 
of farm enterprises. It is a difficulty that dairymen, fruit growers, 
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livestock raisers, cotton growers, grain growers, tobacco growers, and 
producers of nearly every staple farm product have to grapple with 
from time to time. Nevertheless, the xarin problem is not merelj’' a 
question of disposing of temporary oversupplies, although that fs a 
very important question. It is necessary to deal also with costs on 
the farm, with taxation, with transportation charges, with merchan¬ 
dising methods, with adjustment of production to probable market 
requirements, and with many other matters. With the more impor¬ 
tant of these I shall deal in some detail later in this report. 

THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 

As to the surplus problem, there are two general avenues of 
approach to its solution. One is through a better adjustment of pro¬ 
duction to market requirements. I recognize the difficulties of con¬ 
trolling production, but 1 am convinced nevertheless that through 
organized and well-directed efforts much more can be done than we 
have hitherto done to eliminate the recurring surpluses that prove 
so detrimental to the farming industry. Our accomplishments in 
this direction since the war indicate possibilities for the future. 

The other approach is through marketing. It seems to me that the 
central problem is one of merchandising. Better control of the 
movement of agricultural products into consumption channels is 
needed. This means that adequate marketing, storage, and credit 
facilities must be available and that producers must be organized to 
act together in their marketing operations. An orderly flow of prod¬ 
ucts to market, I believe, can best be effected by farmer-controlled 
agencies. Legislative action should be designed to create and enlarge 
such agencies and supplement their efforts. No general formula will 
cover all commodities and all regions. Every region and every com¬ 
modity has its special marketing problems. What is needed is con¬ 
centrated and coordinated effort backed up by adequate resources. To 
do this may require further enabling legislation. 

As I have frequently stated, the great need to-day is to give the 
farmer greater bargaining power through centralized selling brought 
about by the consolidation of our existing cooperative associations 
along commodity lines. There are many advantages in cooperative 
effort, and I shall touch upon them more in detail in my discussion 
of the cooperative marketing movelnent. What we arc concerned 
with here is the subject of agricultural legislation as it relates to 
marketing. 

Many of our recent agricultural laws have been directed to the 
marketing of farm products. The United States warehouse act gives 
to the farmer a Avarehouse receipt for his stored products which is 
universally recognized as sound collateral for loans. Cooperative 
organizations are making constantly wider use of Federally licensed 
warehouses. ’ The intermediate-credit banks established under the 
agricultural credits act of 1923 are extending credit to organized 
farmers, and this credit fits well into cooperative effort. Tlies^ 
and other acts have made a real contribution to the marketing of 
farm products. 

Funds Needed for Marketing 

If we are to give particular attention to centralized cooperative 
effort, even present credit facilities may not be sufficient. Coopera- 
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tire associations are not able to obtain sufficient cash advices on 
their products to enable them to practice orderly marketing in a 
complete sense. At the best they can only obtain 65 or 75 per cent of 
the going market price of their products, and there are thousands 
of farmers who can not oMrate on this basis, for their current 
expenses demand more nearly the market price at the time the crops 
are harvested. For the same reason many of them can not join a 
cooperative association. 

If additional funds were available to make advances to coopera¬ 
tive associations in addition to credit available from existing agen¬ 
cies, they could make liberal payment to members at the time the 
products were delivered and their power to regulate the movement 
of products into consumption channels would be greatly enhanced. 
It would be possible for theln to carry surplus production from one 
season to another. The individual farmer would have the money 
for his products but would not lose control over them. 

Action of this sort would tend to stabilize the prices of farm 

g roducts. This is a very different thing from price manipulation. 

tudies made by the department show that over a relatively few 
. years the production and market requirements of most farto prod¬ 
ucts are in fair balance. This indicates that a program of orderly 
marketing, with resultant stabilized prices, is easily within the realm 
of possibilities. Such a program would not menace the interests of 
consumers but would contribute materially toward the general sta¬ 
bility of supply and markets. 

Consumers’ Interests Safeguarded 

It may be well to emphasize the fact that no hardship to the con¬ 
suming public is caused by a program of stabilized prices. Periodic 
and seasonal depressions in the prices of farm products are not 
reflected in corresponding declines in prices to consumers, but they 
play havoc with the agricultural industry. A sound program of 
price stabilization would guarantee an even flow of products to the 
consumer at fair prices. It would thus be a benefit to both the 
producer and the consumer. Agriculture does not lend itself to 
monopolies or to improper price manipulation. Attempts have some¬ 
times been made by agricultural organizations to exact prices out 
of line with basic supply and demand conditions. The result has 
invariably been unfortunate for the authors of the plan. Efforts 
at price stabilization in harmony with supply and demand condi¬ 
tions, on the other hand, are quite generally successful. Organiza¬ 
tion of farmers in cooperative associations formed on a commodity 
basis seems to me the best way to stabilize prices. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

This opens up the general subject of cooperative marketing. Gluts 
and wastes can not be overcome, nor can the spread between what 
the farmer receives and what the consumer pays be narrowed suffi¬ 
ciently until effective machinery has been set up to feed farm prod¬ 
ucts into the markets of the country in an orderly manner and at a 
rate consistent with consumption requirements. 'This is a formid¬ 
able undertaking. There is a natural division of interests between 
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different agricultural sections of the country. Farmers of the East 
are heavy T)uyers of western grain. The South is a heavy buyer 
of northern pork products, grains, and feedstuffs. The North is a 
buyer of cotton products. Even within the same region the grain 
grower’s finished product may be the livestock feeder’s raw material. 
Our marketing policy should have regard for the interests of agri¬ 
culture as a whole. A plan of organization that will work fairly and 
effectively as between the cotton producers of the South and the milk 
producers of the New England States, the corn growers and the hog 
raisers of the Corn Belt, the citrus growers of California, Florida, 
and Texas, the cattlemen of the range and beef-cattle States, the 
potato growers of Maine, Idaho, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and the 
producers of all the other crops grown in this country, can not be 
improvised in a moment. I believe, however, that we are on the right 
track when we emphasize the commodity principle in cooperative 
organization. 

Coordination of Units Needed 

It is obvious^ of course, that cooperation will not do much for the 
wheat grower if 5,000 or 10,000 associations try to operate in wheat 
independently of one another. There is needed a coordination of 
local cooperative units and a central sales agency. Only by such 
means can farmers expect to have any effective bargaining power in 
the wheat market. But a wheat cooperative with a central sales 
agency that had in its possession from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat might help materially in stabilizing wheat prices. 

The United States has become great industrially largely through 
mass production, which facilitates elimination of waste and lowering 
of overhead costs. Large-scale organization in the business world 
has effected tremendous economies noth in production and distribu¬ 
tion, and has enabled manufacturers to supply consumers with what 
they want when they want it. It seems to me that in this matter 
agriculture must follow the example of industry. It must have a 
similar large-scale development of its business organization, man¬ 
aged by competent executives. There are 6,500,000 farmers, each 
representing a unit of agricultural business. It is therefore not easy 
to organize agriculture for effective business operations. But the 
start that has been made in that direction indicates that it can be 
done. 

Natural limits to the extent to which cooperative marketing can be 
centralized are set by the fact that each basic agricultural product 
presents problems ox its own. It is obviously impracticable to have 
wheat growers, cotton growers, fruit gi’owers, and livestock raisers 
all in the same organization. So far as I can see nowj there ought to 
be separate organizations for each leading commodity. But there 
ought not to be too many competing organizations each striving to 
handle the same product. When a crop is handled by several hun¬ 
dred small concerns, whether they are cooperative or private, there is 
bound to be confusion, price cutting when supplies are heavy, market 
gluts, and other conditions that result in heavy losses for which the 
producer must pay. 

I have already mentioned the possibilities open to wheat growers 
through the federation of local cooperative organizations. It^ is 
necessary to have local farmer-owned elevators. Local cooperative 
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units are necessary for assembling and shipping wheat Local 
organizations, however, can not exercise any effective bargaining 
power unless they follow a limited marketing policy* Such action 
IS, of course, impossible without an overhead selling agency repre¬ 
senting them all. 

Building Bargaining Power 

What we need, in short, is organization, both local and regional. 
Our cooperative marketing agencies should be organized on the. 
broadest scale compatible with effective dealing with the special 

{ iroblems presented by the different branches of agriculture. As I 
lave mentioned wheat several times in this connection for purposes 
of illustration, I may as well amplify my point by further reference 
to that commodity. There are about 4,000 farmers’ elevators in 
the United States and no fewer than nine wheat pools. These ele¬ 
vators and pools, however, do not conduct any common policy. As 
a result they have probably little more bargaining power than have 
individual wheat growers. But if they were federated our wheat 
growers’ organizations would be in a position to exercise a very 
considerable influence on market conditions. It is not necessary for 
a cooperative association to handle the whole of a crop in order to 
have some say as to its price. It is often enough to control merely 
the surplus beyond what is required for current consumption. 

Farmers can unquestionably exercise effective bargaining power 
through commodity organizations representing a majority of the 
heavy producers of the crops handled oy the organizations. In that 
way they can prevent disastrous ups and downs in prices, cause a 
steady flow of products to the best markets, and exert some influence 
on production. It is imjDortant that farmers’ organizations should 
not confine their work merely to regulating the flow of agricultural 
products to market. They should seek to adjust production as well 
as marketing to consumption requirements. Effective agricultural 
cooperation begins at seeding and planting time, and in the case of 
many crops ends only when the product is turned over to the pro¬ 
cessor or to the consumer. When farmers’ business organizations 
take this broad view of their functions they can make a real con¬ 
tribution to the stability and progress of agriculture. 

Required Degree of Organization 

What proportion of the producers must be organized in cooper¬ 
ative associations to get the best results is a keenly debated question. 
Enthusiasts will not be content with anything less than 100 per cent 
organization. As, however, this end is not likely to be reached for 
a long time, if ever, we shall do well to bear in mind the demon¬ 
strated fact that cooperative marketing is not dependent for its 
success on the inclusion of all farmers in its organizations. Cooper¬ 
ative organization is often measurably effective even when very 
incomplete. It is true that a cooperative association controlling only 
part of a given crop may sometimes confer more benefit on non¬ 
members than on members. It may enable nonmembers to get better 
prices than would otherwise be obtainable, without saddling upon 
them any of the expense or risk involved in the operation of stabiliz- 
iiig the market. However, that is a liability which the cooperative 
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movement in its earlier stages can hardly avoid. It will tend 
to diminish as the farmers become better informed about coopera¬ 
tion and join cooperative associations in larger numbers. Eventu¬ 
ally, no doubt, a situation like that seen in the case of certain great 
industrial organizations will arise, wherein unorganized inde¬ 
pendents ” find themselves more or less obliged to fall in step with 
the general marketing policy laid down by the dominant organized 
group. 

An Objection Answered 

It has been suggested that farmers who produce many crops will 
find it impossible to participate advantageously in cooperative mar¬ 
keting through organizations formed on commodity lines. The idea 
is that they can not be expected to join a sufficiently large number of 
different associations. This seems to me a very trivial objection to 
the method of organization which I am advocating. It would seldom 
be necessary for farmers to belong to more than two commodity 
organizations, since few farmers produce more than two different 
major crops. The average farmer can not expect to do the whole of 
his business through cooperative agencies, for the present at any 
rate. A wheat farmer in the Red River Valley of Minnesota, for 
example, would probably find his interests sufficiently protected by 
membership in a wheat cooperative. Conversely, a dairy farmer in 
the same State, with only a small wheat acreage, would probably be 
content with membership in a dairy cooperative. As a matter of 
fact, however, thousands of farmers already belong to more than 
one farmers’ marketing organization without getting their affairs 
unduly complicated. 

Cooperative associations reporting to the department at the end 
of 1925 had on their membership rolls a total of 2,700,000 producers. 
Allowing for duplication, owing to the fact that many farmers are 
members of two or more associations, and for inactive members, it is 
conservative to state that approximately 2,000,000 farmers are now 
engaged in cooperative marketing. The membership of cooperatives 
to-day is more than three times as great as in 1915, when it was 
approximately 651,000. The total business of (jooperative associations 
in 1915 was $635,800,000. In 1925 it reached approximately the huge 
total of $2,400,000,000, 

Possibilities of Cooperative Marketing 

A large-scale efficiently managed cooperative can effect three funda¬ 
mental improvements iii the marketing of farm jiroducts: (1) It can 
standardize grades and handling methods; (2) it can develop an 
etfecrtive mercrhandising pi*ogram; (H) it can give tlie farmer infor¬ 
mation which will enable him to visualize market conditions six 
months or a year in advance, and thus assist in making adjustments 
in his production plans. 

The development and use of grade standards has come about 
largely because of the demands of the cooperative associations. In 
pooling the products of their members, the cooperatives must have 
grades so that they can make returns to the growers in accordance 
with the market value of the product each one produces. The coop¬ 
eratives have also found that the standard grades make trading 
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easier, reduce wastes, and promote wider distribution and increased 
consumption. 

The cooperative associations can do a better job of merchandising 
farm products than the individual producer. Merchandising means 
more than taking orders. The aim of the selling program of a 
cooperative should be service to its members and its customers, A 
thorough study of the price and demand history of a commodity and 
a knowledge of the present and potential supply are essential before 
the correct selling program can be determined for that commodity. 
The association must know the supply of the product and of com¬ 
peting products. An association selling oranges must be informed 
regarding the apple crop, because apples come into competition with 
oranges. If there is an unusually large crop of Italian lemons, 
the California lemon growers must take that fact into account in 
their price and sales policy. 

Furthermore, the association must know the markets and the 
factors that affect prices. When it has collected all this information, 
the association must use it to guide its price policies; it must deter¬ 
mine the markets in which it will attempt to sell, the quantity it will 
offer each day or week, and the trade channels it will use. Only 
a large-scale organization can do this job efficiently. 

An Example of Market Information 

As an example of information that may be used to guide the 
marketing policies of cooperatives, studies by the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics of the relationship of wheat supply to prices 
may be cited. The world supply of wheat—especially the supply 
of the Northern Hemisphere—has a greater influence on price 
than the supply in the United States, whenever there is a surplus 
for export. Hard spring-wheat production is frequently sufficient 
only for domestic requirements, but there is usually a surplus of 
other classes. The relationship for a period of 25 years of the 
supply of wheat in the Northern Hemisphere (production plus 
carry-over) and the supply in the United States to price has been 
calculated. From these studies it is possible to determine the usual 
relationship between supply and price during these years and to 
use the information in estimating probable movements in the 
future. 

Finally, the cooperative associations can furnish the producers 
information by which they can adjust their production in the light 
of market requirements. Cooperation must reach back to produc¬ 
tion, guide the organization of farm enterprises, and direct the 
production programs of the members. The problem of agriculture 
at the present time is largely one of coordinating production. To 
a large extent each of 6,500,000 farmers produces farm products 
without reference to the plans of his neighbors and without con¬ 
sideration of the factors which will be instrumental in determining 
whether he produces at a profit or loss. 

Cooperation is already having an important effect upon production, 
Ajnong the fruit growers, undesirable varieties are being eliminated 
and the quality ot the fruit grown is being improved by better cul¬ 
tivation, fertilization, and spraying. The milk producers are deliver¬ 
ing a product testing higher in butterfat and lower in bacterial 
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count Cotton growers, who are paid through their cooperative 
associations according to the grade and staple of their crop, are 
making fruitful attempts to plant only standard varieties and to 
avoid damage which lowers the grade of their cotton. 

A few of the milk producers’ organizations have been able to go 
further in influencing production than the examples given. An 
association in an eastern market, for example, adopted some years 
ago a ‘‘ basic price ” policy in making payments to its members. By 
this plan, the quantity of milk delivered by each member in October, 
November, and December was rated as “ basic milk ” and paid for at 
fluid-milk prices. Each member receives the fluid-milk price for the 
same quantity delivered each month from January to September, 
but surplus milk ” delivered during these months—^that is, the 
quantity in excess of his average production during October, No¬ 
vember, and December—^is received at a lower price which is based on 
the price of 92-score butter in New York City. 

Wholesale Production Shifts 

The results of this policy have been a wholesale shift in production. 
The last three months of the year were formerly months of scarcity, 
and the early spring and summer months saw large, unmanageable 
surpluses of fluid milk coming on the market. During 1925, the 
average deliveries to this association from January to September 
exceeded those of October, November, and December by only 10 per 
cent. In other words, the dairymen were able by changes in their 
practices to maintain practically as large a flow of milk during the 
late fall and early winter months as during the remainder of the 
year. The milk supply situation has been stabilized so that seasonal 
surpluses are no longer a serious factor. Partly as a result of this 
staoilization, prices to the producers have been among the highest 
paid in the eastern United States, while prices to the consumer 
have been from 1 to 2 cents a quart lower than those paid in most 
large Eastern cities. 

Pitfalls of Cooperative Marketing 

Failures in cooperative marketing have not been unusual, consider¬ 
ing the number of associations formed and the volume of business 
transacted. From 1920 to 1925, years for whii^h the department 
has reasonably accurate records, the largest number of failures 
reported was 194 in 1923, 1.9 per cent of all associations reporting 
to the department that year. Failures in 1925 were only 0.3 per 
cent of the more than 10,000 cooperative associations reporting dur¬ 
ing the year. The failure of cooperatives whi(ih have gone out of 
business can be traced, in most cases, to a few well-defined causes. 

Chief of these, according to reports received from former mem¬ 
bers and officials of approximately 1,100 defunct associations since 
1913, is failure to obtain a sufficient volume of business to make' 

K Bible economical and efficient operation. The causes which lay 
ind this situation are often somewhat obscure. The commodity 
may not be produced extensively enough in the community or region 
to justify tne organization of a cooperative association. For ex¬ 
ample, a number of cooperative creameries were formed in Kansas, 
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during the nineties, in conununities that were not dairy sections 
and (mered no prospect of developing into such in the immediate 
future. Consequently a large number of failures followed. Again, 
the sentiment of the producers in the region may not be favorable 
to cooperative marketing, or there may be antagonism created by 
the policies of the management, or lack of confidence in the ability 
of the management. 

Members of cooperative associations which fail because of in¬ 
sufficient business very freauently ascribe the failure to poor 
management. In more than naif of the 1,100 suspensions of which 
the department has record, inefficient management was given as the 
sole or one of the chief causes of failure. AVisely planned and in¬ 
telligently directed management is by far the most important element 
in business success and lack of it the most certain cause of failure. 
In speaking of management, I want in particular to emphasize the 
duties and responsibilities of the board of directors. 

Directors Have Responsibilities 

One of the serious weaknesses of many cooperatives is found in 
the tendency of members of boards of directors to shirk their 
responsibilities. Too frequently the individual member elected to 
the board looks upon his selection as a director in the light of an 
honor conferred upon him in recognition of his standing in the 
community and as carrying with it no responsibility. Such an 
attitude is unfortunate, and until every director comes to feel that 
he is accepting the trusteeship for the successful conduct of the 
business, cooperative marketing will fail of its full measure of 
success. 

Changes in economic conditions at times interfere seriously with 
the operations of cooperative associations. The shift in demand 
from cigars to cigarettes, for instance, has seriously embarrassed 
the tobacco marketing associations in the cigar-leaf sections. Some 
cooperative creameries have gone out of business because the growth 
of near-by cities has opened up a fluid-milk market for their mem¬ 
bers. During and immediately after the war, the high prices paid 
by condenseries put out of business a number of cooperative cream¬ 
eries and cheese factories, many of which had been operating for 
20 years or longer. 

Danger in Price Control 

Too often in the organization of cooperative associations the idea 
has been broadcast that control of supplies by the farmers will enable 
them to fix the prices of their products. This doctrine has been a 
factor in the failure of some cooperatives. The price which a coop¬ 
erative obtains for its products is determined by the supply of the 
product and the deniand for it. Not only the supply in the posses¬ 
sion of the association but that controlled by other shippers and 
produced in other sections of the United States and in foreign coun¬ 
tries influences prices. The supply and price of competing products 
are also factors. Wheat competes with corn and rye as a bread 
grain; cotton with wool and artificial silk; and potatoes with sweet 
potatoes and other vegetable crops. The association which attempts 
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to manipulate prices by withholding its products from the market 
usually discovers that it has created a more favorable market situa¬ 
tion for competing sections and products and has possibly sacrificed 
the crops of its members. The disappointment resulting from the 
failure of a program that from the beginning was impossible has in 
some cases set the stage for failure. 

A brief analysis of the price history of various commodities will 
illustrate the difficulties that a cooperative association would en¬ 
counter in attempting to fix prices arbitrarily. Although all the 
raisins produced commercially in the United States are grown in a 
limited area in California, and a cooperative association should con¬ 
trol 85 per cent of the output, it could not maintain a profitable price 
level when confronted by huge domestic production and the growing 
competition of foreign countries. Much less could this cooperative, 
apparently ideally situated to control price, maintain, if it were so 
inclined, an arbitrarily high price level. Plans for monopoly control 
set up an objective that can not be attained. Such plans objure the 
real possibilities and purposes of cooperative marketing, and in the 
long run are harmful to cooperation and to the development of 
efficient marketing. 

Success Based on Service 

The associations with a record of accomplishment have been suc¬ 
cessful because of the superior service they have been able to render 
their members and customers and not because they have been able 
arbitrarily to fix prices. As one definite example, the experience 
of a woolgrowers’ cooperative association, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, may be cited. This association was formed in 1918, 
and in eight years (1918-1925) has marketed 25,139,000 pounds oi 
wool produced by Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and West Virginia 
growers. Its average net returns to its members have exceeded the 
average of local Ohio prices each year by amounts varying from 2^/^ 
cents per pound in 1925 to 8 cents in 1921 and 1924 and 9 cents 
in 1922. This represents increased returns to its members totaling 
over $1,500,000 for the eight years, without considering the effect 
the activities of the association may have had on local prices and buy¬ 
ing practices. The members in addition are the owners of a wool 
warehouse in Columbus which was purchased in 1920 for $125,000. 

The success of this association has been due, first, to the educa¬ 
tion of its members with regard to wool grades, the care of the flock, 
and the preparation of the clip; second, to the practice of selling 
direct to the mills. It markets wool throughout the year and sup¬ 
plies each mill the grade of wool that will meet its needs, prepared 
m such a way that it can be handled with a minimum of waste. 
These are services to its customers which enable the association to 
obtain a premium for a large part of its wool. 

In the marketing of fluid milk a California cooperative associa¬ 
tion has made progress, which is typical of a numoer of successful 
fluid-milk organizations. This association was formed in 1915, and 
operated as a price bargaining association until 1920. In that year 
it acquired 60 per cent of the stock of a retail milk-distributing com¬ 
pany at Los Angeles, and now is sole owner of Uiis company. . 
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Milk Handled Through Subsidiary 

At the present time 41 per cent of the milk produced by members 
of the association is distributed to the consumers through this sub¬ 
sidiary company. From 26 milk routes in 1920, the business had 

? rown to approximately 200 milk routes at the beginning of 1926. 

he remainder of the milk delivered by members oi the association 
is sold to other distributors, and during periods of surplus a portion 
is manufactured into by-products. Improvement of the product and 
the coordination of marking machinery have stabilized returns to 
the producers. In 1925, milk to the value of $5,570,032 was handled 
by the association at a cost of 1.2 per cent. 

A cooperative association marketing cotton has found that its 
chief possibilities lie in giving its customers—^the manufacturers— 
superior service. The spinner wishes to purchase cotton in ‘‘even¬ 
running lots”—that is, all of the same grade and character. He 
wants cotton which meets his special needs. The officials of the 
association quickly recognized that they must first ascertain the 
needs of their customers, then develop standard “ types ” which meet 
these needs, and deliver the exact grade and staple length which the 
customer desired—not once, nor occasionally, but continuously. This 
appears to be a simple problem, but it is really very difficult for any 
agency but a cooperative association to meet it satisfactorily. The 
association can give its customers “even-running lots ” because it has 
some 200,000 bales from which to select the exact cotton each buyer 
requires. By its svstem of classification and records it Icnows the 
grade, staple length, and weight of each bale, the warehouse where 
it is stored, and the grower who produced it. The dealer who sells 
100 bales to a manufacturer with the expectation of buying this 
cotton—1 bale or 10 bales at a time, as it becomes necessary to make 
deliveries—(;an not guarantee the uniformity of his shipments with 
the same assurance as the cooperative association which hnoxm it has 
that exact type of cotton on hand. 

New Cooperative Law 

The legislation enacted by Congress has been wisely planned to 
free the cooperatives from undue restrictions and to assist them in 
meeting their problems. The Capper-Volstead Act, which became a 
law in 1922, recognized the right of producers to organize cooper¬ 
atively, and removed the threat of prosecution under Federal anti¬ 
trust statutes of cooperatives conducting a legitimate business. 

The past year has been signalized by the passage of the act to 
create a division of cooperative marketing in the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics. This bill was drafted after conference with 
cooperative leaders representing all commodities and all sections of 
the country. It is designed to enable the department to conduct 
research studies and furnish service which will aid in the develop¬ 
ment of the cooperative movement. Research designed to test exist¬ 
ing business and marketing methods, education in the principles and 
practices of cooperation, and such service to the cooperatives as can 
be rendered by a fact-finding agency are the objectives of the new 
division. 

Research in the business and marketing methods of cooperation, 
such as the department is undertaking, is not a theoretical abstrac- 
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tion but can be made of practical help and guidance to the associa- 
ticms. The need of the cooperatives fpr the assistance research can 
furnish is probably greater than that of private business. Each 
advance made by cooperative associations calls for a careful study 
of the conditions under which they must operate. They require a 
type of research that not only deals with established methods and 
practices but looks forward to changes which the development of 
cooperation will introduce. 

Commodity Studies Begun 

The division of cooperative marketing is studying at the present 
time the cooperative marketing of cotton, grain, livestock, fluid milk, 
and fruits and vegetables. A study just completed of the costs and 
operating practices of cotton gins may be cited as an example of the 
work that is being carried on. This study was undertaken in antici¬ 
pation of the interest which exists among the members and officials 
of cotton-marketing associations in the lormation of local coopera¬ 
tive gins. They will have, as a result of this study, definite informa¬ 
tion to guide them in forming their ginning associations, and an 
understanding of the possibilities and problems of this form of 
organization. 

A project dealing with the organization, operating, financial, and 
selling problems of individual cooperatives was inaugurated early in 
1925. This work will be expanded under the provisions of the 
cooperative marketing act. The demand for studies of this kind 
indicates the interest among cooperative associations in a close analy¬ 
sis of their business and merchandising operations and in the external 
factors which affect the prices received for their products. The 
object in conducting analyses of the business of individual associa¬ 
tions is primarily to accumulate a sufficient number of cases to set up 
operating ratios and standards for cooperatives, and to study by a 
case system the economics of cooperative marketing. It is essentially 
a research project, although the development of methods that will 
enable the cooperative associations to study their own problems is an 
immediate service. 


Employment of Specialists 

The act makes possible also the employment of specialists who are 
versed in cooperative marketing and familiar with the problems of 
particular commodities. These men will have two functions; first, 
to collect statistical and other information made available by the 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies, and disseminate it to 
the cooperatives in such form as will be most useful; second, to out¬ 
line and assist in marketing research and service required by the 
cooperative associations. These men will have a helpful personal 
relationship with cooperative organizationsj and to a certain extent 
will be a connecting link between the associations and the men and 
agencies engaged in research work. 

The department expects to cooperate with and assist schools for 
instruction in cooperation which are being conducted by agricultural 
colleges and cooperative associations. The growing interest in this 
instruction is indicated by the increased attendance of members, 
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directors, officers, and employees of cooperatives who ^end a week 
or more at these schools learmpg the general facts regarding coopera¬ 
tion and the details of financing, accounting, ana mer^andising 
methods. The department can make an important contribution by 
assisting in the development of programs for thei^ schools and by 
bringing a national viewpoint to those who are considering State and 
local problems. The dissemination of knowledge regarding the prin¬ 
ciples and aims of cooperation is one of the major problems of the 
movement. It is the foundation of sound cooperation. 

The department, under the cooperative marketing act, intends to 
render services which will promote and foster cooperation. The act 
does not give the department regulatory contrt)! over the cooperative 
associations in any degree. It has never been the policy of the 
department to attempt to seek such control. Neither does the 
department intend to undertake any of the functions which the 
cooperatives themselves were organized to perform. The work of 
the department will be confined to those research, educational, and 
service activities which it is peculiarly fitted to perform, and it 
will be guided in this work by the developing needs of the cooperative 
organizations. 

AGRICULTURE’S UNCONTROLLABLE EXPENSES 

Farmers can do something toward regulating their output and 
reducing their costs of production and marketing, but many items 
of farm expense are virtually outside their control. Overhead ex¬ 
pense for taxes, interest, insurance, and depreciation is determined 
largely by factors over which the individual farmer has little 
influence. This is not to say, however, that nothing can be done 
toward keeping the fixed charges of the agricultural industry within 
bounds. Collectively, farmers can accomplish much. I shall refer 
in detail later to taxation. As a voter, the farmer has some say 
as to taxation, but his is not by any means always the deciding 
voice. He often finds himself saddled with a disproportionately 
high tax burden for public expenditures that benefit Iiirn consider¬ 
ably less than they benefit other groups in the population. I shall 
give some instances of this sort of thing when I take up the general 
subject of taxation. 

Interest charges are another farm expenditure not determined by 
the individual farm operator. Much has been done in recent years 
toward reducing the burden of agricultural interest rates for both 
long and short term credit. Agriculture needs three tvpes of credit. 
It needs long-time loans on land, short-time credits for six months 
or less, and production credit running for terms from six months 
to three years. The establishment of the Federal land banks and the 
joint-stock land banks has provided admirably for land loans. These 
panks have loaned more than $1,698,000,000 on terms that have 
relieved farmers and ranchmen of high interest rates and given them 
a great incentive to thrift. 

Intermediate-Credit Facilities 

Our commercial banking system in general provides short-term 
credit for agriculture in most regions, although certain districts are 
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still not well served. Facilities for furnishing intermediate credit 
are now available through the intermediate credit banks which have 
been set up under the agricultural credits act of 1923. These banks 
provide a means of advancing all the money that can be prudently 
employed in the production of livestock or in the marketing of such 
^ricultural commodities as can be insured and safely warehoused. 
They can loan it, moreover, on conditions that free the producer 
from worry as to whether his loan may be called before he can finish 
the undertaking for which he obtained it. Comparatively little ad¬ 
vantage, compared with their possibilities, is taken of the facilities 
offered by the intermediate credit banks. However, the cooperative 
associations are awake to the usefulness of these institutions. 

There is a close relationship between the intermediate credit banks 
and the coo|)erative movement. More than half the loans of the 
banks have been made to farmers’ cooperative marketing associa¬ 
tions. Moreover, the fact that the cooperatives can taj:) the resources 
of the intermediate credit banks has a tendency to make it easier 
for them to get credit from commercial institutions. That has been 
demonstrated over and over again. Cooperative associations can 
get money more easily and on better terms from commercial banks 
now that they have the intermediate credit banks to fall back on in 
case of need. The intermediate banks loaned nearly $125,000,000 
to cooperative marketing associations last year to finance production 
as well as marketing. Many cooperative associations have organized 
credit corporations which can rediscount the paper of their mem¬ 
bers at the intermediate credit banks. In this way the resources 
of the banks are made available to thousands of producers who 
might otherwise have to borrow for production purposes on very 
unfavorable terms. 


FREIGHT RATES 

Transportation charges, although not overhead in the proper 
sense of that term, nevertheless are often a burdensome, uncon¬ 
trollable factor in farm business. Farm commodity prices, especially 
in areas distant from markets, are seriously depressed by high freight 
rates. It is my conviction, often stated, that we must have sub¬ 
stantial readjustments in freight rates. There have been no freight 
rate reductions of importance on agricultural commodities in the 
last year. The Department of Agriculture’s index of freight rates 
indicates that they are still 58 per cent higher than before the war. 
It is instructive to compare this figure with the index for farm com¬ 
modity prices, which in September stood at only 34 per cent above 
the pre-war level. 

What rail transportation charges sometimes mean to the farmer 
can be realized from an illustration or two. It costs 26.4 e>ents to 
ship a bushel of wheat from Wichita, Kans., to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It costs 27.8 cents a bushel on the average to ship wheat from the 
spring-wheat area to the Atlantic seaboard. These freight costs are 
large relatively as well as absolutely. They place the American 
farmer at a disadvantage of from 4 to 10 cents a bushel in compari¬ 
son with the freight costs of his competitors in Canada and 
Argentina. 
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Rate Increase Refused 

In the past year a request from the railroads of the western dis¬ 
trict for a general increase in freight rates on all commodities was 
refused on the grounds that no financial emergency exists that would 
warrant such an increase. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
continuing its general investigation of the freight-rate structure as 
ordered by Congress in the Hoch-Smith resolution, which directs 
such changes to be made as will promote the freedom of movement 
of agricultural products affected by the depression, including live¬ 
stock, at the lowest possible rates compatible with the maintenance 
of an adequate transportation service. 

The freight-rate structure of the country has grown up in a 
haphazard way, which has resulted in a lack of uniformity in rate 
relationships and adjustments. An example of this is seen in the 
relation between rates on livestock and fresh and cured meat. Bates 
have been recently prescribed on shipments between Chicago and New 
York, establishing rates on fresh meat not to exceed 140 per cent of 
the livestock rate. As evidence of the need of a general readjustment 
is the fact that in contrast to this relationship of 140 per cent which 
was found reasonable, the relationships between these rates from 
other competitive points varies from 111 to 147 per cent. 

A revision of the freight-rate structure on fertilizers in the South 
has been made, placing rates on a uniform basis throughout the terri¬ 
tory and removing any discriminations that may have existed. It is 
believed that the revision will result in somewhat lower rates in the 
aggregate. 

Recognize Farm Conditions 

The financial needs of the carriers to maintain their roads ade¬ 
quately must be recognized, but the depressed condition of agricul¬ 
ture in many parts of the country must also be recognized. Where 
the establishea rates are yielding more than adequate returns it is 
reasonable to expect that rates on agricultural products suffering 
from a depi’ession will be reduced. 

The railroads in the southem district, for example, are in a pros¬ 
perous condition, with earnings in exce.ss of what has been determined 
to be a fair return. The cotton farmer, on the other hand, is facing 
a year of low prices for cotton. Should it be determined that the 
cotton farmer may l>e facing a period of depression, some considera¬ 
tion should be given to the possibility of revising the rate structure 
in this territory so as to afford him some relief. 

Even where railroad earnings do not run in excess of what has 
been determined to be an adequate return, some relief may be pro¬ 
vided for agricultural products suffering from a depression by 
shifting more of the burden of the rates from these depressed aOTi- 
cultural products to products that are better able to carry the burden. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 

We have entered upon a period of remarkable development in 
our highway system, a development conditioned quite largely upon 
the growing use of motor vehicles. It is important to the Nation 
that this highway development be so directed as to bring good roads 
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as near as possible to everj fanner and at the same time that it be 
coordinated effectively with other transportation facilities. The 
program of road budding should be in keeping with the needs and 
resources of the various regions of the country. It is a matter of 
national concern, and one upon which there should clearly be cooper¬ 
ation between the Federal and State Governments. Detailed infor¬ 
mation about Federal-aid roads will be given later in this report. 

There is no doubt, of course, that the money spent on highways 
brings a compensating return in reduced expense for the operation 
of vehicles. This is amply demonstrated by surveys of highway 
transportation which the Department of Agriculture has made in 
cooperation with the State Highway Departments of Maine, Con¬ 
necticut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Main intercity roads in these 
States constitute only one-tenth of their total highway mileage. 
Nevertheless, there is spent on such roads under the supervision 
of the State highway departments at least half of their total annual 
expenditure for highway purposes. They carry a traffic considerably 
greater than half the highway traffic of the States in question. That 
owners of motor vehicles believe they benefit from expenditure on 
highway improvement is indicated by the fact that they now pay 
in special taxes, without the least oojection, an amount which is 
not less than two-thirds of the annual expenditure of the State 
highway systems. 

Agricultural traffic on these main roads, however, is only a small 
part of the total. Their traffic is mainly of an intercity character. 
It neither originates from nor leads to the farm, and therefore helps 
to improve the condition of the farmer only to the extent that he 
benefits from whatever general improvement of business conditions 
the traffic may bring about. In the benefits of main intercity roads, 
the farmer shares only as he uses them in common with the more 
numerous users who live in cities and do their business in cities. 
Clearly, then, it is a mistake to improve such roads by a system of 
taxation that places the burden largely on farm land. In States in 
which an effort is made to finance such road improvements in greater 
or smaller measure by local taxation, there is complaint. The remedy 
is obvious. Taxation for main road improvement should l)e on a 
State-wide basis. There is special appropriateness in the use of 
motor license fees and gasoline taxes tor this purpose. 

Roads to the Farms 

But we have more than 2,750,000 miles of roads not included in 
State main highway systems. For the improvement and mainte¬ 
nance of these roads, revenue may reasonably be derived from taxa¬ 
tion of real property. Most of this mileage is devoted to the service 
of farm land. Indeed, much of it accommodates no one else than 
a few farmers. Investigations made in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
show that the improvement of such local roads is invariably followed 
by reduced farm operating expense. Improved roads to the farm 
cut down wear and tear on vehicles, shorten the time necessary for 
hauling, and give the farmer access to comparatively distant markets 
that otkerwise he could not reach. In connection with radio and 
telegraph service, improved market roads enable the farmer to rush 
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Ms products to town when prices are favorable. This advantam 
is particularly great in shipping livestock. Livestock raisers wno 
live within trucking radius of their market are in a much better posi¬ 
tion to profit by upturns in market prices than are those who are 
obliged to depend on rail transportation. The social benefits of 
better roads to the farm are perhaps even greater than the economic 
benefits. Good farm roads lessen tne isolation of farmers, and make 
the farms better places on which to live. 

It is extremely important to note, however, that the prevailing 
weight of farm vehicles, which does not usually exceed that of a 
l^-ton truck, makes it unnecessary to improve local roads in an 
expensive manner. Most of them require no surfacing; very few 
need more than a coat of gravel or fairly inexpensive material. 
When local roads are improved beyond this point, there is no pro¬ 
portionate enhancement in the value of adjacent farm lands. It is 
a common mistake to overimprove this type of road. No road 
should be improved by the expenditure of public funds in excess of 
its earning capacity. 


FARMERS’ TAXES IN 1926 

Farm taxes remain at almost the same level that they reached in 
1925. A partially completed survey by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture reveals the fact that the total taxes trollected from farmers 
in 11 States are slightly higher in 1926 than they were in 1925. The 
11 States which have furnished data contain nearly one-third of 
the farm acreage of the country and present a fairly accurate indi¬ 
cation of the situation as a whole. 

Drastic reduction in farm taxes can not be expected at the present 
time. The demands of the u.sers of automobiles for better and more 
improved roads and the necessarily high costs of education will beep 
the expenses of the States, counties, and local units close to their 
present level. The reduction in Federal expenses gives the farmer 
little direct assistance, although reduction in Fetieral taxes may be 
reflected in lower costs for some of the articles that he must purchase. 

Aid to agriculture in meeting the tax problem may come from 
two sources. In those States where agricidture is not the predomi¬ 
nating industry it may be that the other industries are bearing less 
than their share of the tax burden. Where agriculture is the chief 
industry of the State there is often opportunity for relieving the tax 
burden by a readjustment of the tax system. Such a possibility 
should not be overemphasized. So long as Government costs are 
high the taxpayers must meet the bills. Readjustments of the bur¬ 
den will aid certain groups, but it will not lessen the total amount 
that must be collected. 

Farmers Bear Undue Burden 

Specifically, the farm group may be aided by a general alteration 
in both the general-property tax itself and in its method of applica¬ 
tion. As applied in most of the States, the general-property tax 
must of necessity burden the farmers to a greater extent than it does 
the proprietors m other industries. The mrmers have a larger pro¬ 
portion of their property in a form that can be reached by the assessor 
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than do other groups, and it follows that they pay a larger share 
in the total expenses of government. An obvious solution for this 
difficulty points toward an attempt to devise taxes that will force 
other groups to contribute their share. The State income tax has 
been one means used to reach incomes that escape the general-prop¬ 
erty levy. Where the examples of New York and Wisconsin are 
followed and a portion of the receipts from such a tax, 50 per cent or 
more in these cases, is returned to the counties and local units, some 
relief is gained. 

The importance of using the receipts from income or other taxes 
that supplement the general-property tax for purposes other than 
State expenses deserves emphasis. In 1922 the taxes collected bj the 
States and minor civil divisions amounted to nearly $4,250,00().()00. 
Only 20 per cent of this amount was collected by the States for their 
uses, the remaining 80 per cent going to the counties, incoi'porated 
places, townships, school districts, and other minor divisions. If 
tax reform is carried on in such a way that it affects only the State 
taxes it will fail to meet the needs that are greatest, llierc is in 
many States a further reason for the distribution to the minor divi¬ 
sions of taxes collected on a state-wide basis. It is becoming common 
for the State to set certain standards to which the counties, town¬ 
ships, or school districts must conform. In a State where there is 
uniformity in economic conditions among the various sections, such 
requirements may not work a hardship on any. Where wealth is 
unevenly distributed oyer the State—and it must be recognized that 
this is the usual condition—it becomes increasingly difficult for the 
poorer divisions to conform to the standards that have been set up. 
This situation creates a reasonable basis for the state-wide collection 
and local distribution of an increasing proportion of taxes. 

Sources of Taxation 

It should be noted that the State income tax was mentioned only 
as an example of a method that has been used by some States. It 
is not urgeil that all States should adopt such a measure. The vary¬ 
ing economic conditions and characteristics of the sections of tfie 
country make no single measure adequate to deal with the situation. 
The gasoline tax is another that might be cited as an example of a 
State-collected tax that is adapted either for distribution among 
the minor divisions or for use by the State in road building and 
maintenance to relieve the local divisions of some of their expense. 
This particular tax, with rates ranging from 1 to 5 cents a gallon, 
has within the last few years been adopted by practically every 
State. Forty-four of the forty-eight States were using it at the be¬ 
ginning of 1926. It forms a valuable means of collecting part of 
the cost of roads from those who use them. It again is only one 
of a number of taxes that are, and should be, used to relieve the 
pressure on general property. 

Out of the four and one-fourth billion dollars collected by the 
States and their subdivisions in 1922, about three and a third billion 
came from general property taxes. That is, over 78 per cent of the 
total collected was levied on a basis which is especially burdensome 
to the farmer. The fact that so large a portion came from this 
source indicates its importance and demonstrates the fact that it 
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will continue to be the major factor in the tax sjr^m of the States. 
If figures for individual States, particularly those where agriculture 
is oi major importance, are examined it will be found that the 
general property tax plays a greater part in many of those States 
than it does m the country as a whole. In Georgia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and South Dakota it was responsible for 
from 80 to 85 per cent of the total revenue. In Indiana, Kansas, 
North Dakota, and Texas between 85 and 90 per cent and in South 
Dakota 94 per cent of the total revenue was derived from this source 
in 1922. In view of this importance it is desirable to find means by 
which this tax may be adjusted. 

Immediate Large Cut Not Possible 

The actual amount of the general property tax depends on two 
factors, the assessed valuation of the property and the rate of the 
tax. It has l^n noted that the amount that must be paid by gov¬ 
ernmental units can not be subject to great or immediate reduction. 
In certain jurisdictions, however, some relief may be offered by a 
readjustment of asse5^ments. The sole factor determining assessed 
valuations can not bo income, but this factor should be given in¬ 
creased importance. Through a more flexible system of assessment 
some of the more striking injustices of the genera) property tax 
removed. This procedure is not without its dangers, but 
•with intelligent and honest administration, subject to central super¬ 
vision, it will adjust the burden of the tax more equitably. 

Finally, there should be recalled the fact that taxes on agricul¬ 
ture are less likely to be shifted than taxes levied on other groups. 
The prices of most major agricultural products of the United States 
are determined on a world basis rather than on a local one. That is, 
the cost of production of the American farmer plays a compara¬ 
tively niinor part in determining the price he gets for his crops. 
Production costs of other countries as well as world demand play 
compelling parts in determining these prices. It follows that the 
American farmer is not usually able to add his taxes to the prices 
that he receives for his products and so shift his tax burden to other 
shoulders. The importance to agriculture of the tax problem is 
largely increased by this fact. 

The primary needs in taxation, so far as agriculture is concerned, 
are economy of expenditure and readjustment of the tax system so 
as to reach taxable holdings other than general property and to 
distribute the burden more fairly among the groups m the States. 
As economy can not in most cases bring any material reduction in 
the total costs of governinent, the second portion of the program 
d^rves increased emphasis. Highway construction must be recog¬ 
nized as a State rather than a local function and financed on that 
basis. Education, at least where State standards must be complied 
with, should be paid for in the same way. 

THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF 

Many farmers believe that our tariff system benefits industry 
CTeatly and agriculture little or not at all. This is the idea behini 
the demand for legislation to influence farm commodity prices. I^ch 
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legislation, say those who favor it, is necessary “ to place agriculture 
on an Muality with other industries in the matter of tariff protec¬ 
tion.” The same view of the tariff is held by many persons who dis¬ 
approve of price legislation. These persons hold that the conditions 
under which the tariff operates make it practically tantamount to 
price fixing for the exclusive benefit of industry. They naturally 
conclude that economic justice for agriculture calls for a downward 
revision of the tariff. 

It is usual to declare baldly, without any qualification whatsoever, 
that indu^ry gets everything and agi’iculture nothing out of the 
tariff. This is obviously not the case. Many farm commodities enjoy 
effective tariff protection. Among them may be mentioned spring 
wheat in years when we have a short crop, flax, sugar, wool, butter, 
and even certain classes of livestock. 

Duties and the Farmer's Purchases 

It is incorrect, moreover, to say that everything the farmer buys 
enjoys the benefit of tariff protection. Many articles bought by 
farmers are on the free list. This is true of agricultural implements 
and machinery, harness, boots and shoes made chiefly of leather, 
cattle and horses imported for breedimr purposes, rough lumber, 
fertilizer materials, gasoline, binder twine, and numerous other com¬ 
modities. On many other articles purchased by farmers the duty 
is principally nominal and ineffective. A typical example is the 
duty of 3314 per cent on furniture. This country has a virtual 
monopoly of tlie hardwood lumber supply of the world, and tlie 
efficiency of American machinery and labor enables the domestic 
manufacturer to produce and sell furniture cheaper than furniture 
manufacturers in any other country. 

It often is contendedj however, that even where an article exten¬ 
sively used by farmers is on the free list the tariff indirectly affects 
that article because of duties on raw products entering into its manu¬ 
facture. Agricultural implements are most frequently cited in this 
connection. It is true that there is a tariff on pig iron, which is 
bought by implement manufacturers, fabriisated, and used for manu 
factoring purposes. The tariff is, however, only 75 cents per long 
ton (2.240 pounds). The freight rate from New York to Chicago, 
near which the manufacture of agricultural implements is localized, 
is $9 per long ton. Pig iron, on the other hand, can be shipped from 
the mines in Minnesota, to the Chicago district for le.ss than $4 a long 
ton. Naturally, the Minnesota product is preferred because of the 
low transportation charges. The situation would be the same if the 
tariff on pig iron were removed; the $5 freight difference would effec¬ 
tually prohibit the use of the foreign product. 

Still more siemificant, not only agricultural implements in whole 
but also in part, including repair parts, are on the free H.st. Hence 
the domestic manufacturer is exposed to foreign competition as soon 
as he charges prices sufficiently above the world price to make the 
American market attractive to foreign manufacturers. As a matter 
of actual recorded fact, the farmers of the UniU'-d States, for the 
bulk of their farm machinery, pay lower prices than do the farmers 
of other countries. 
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Another example consists of automobiles. On the» there is a 
tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem, and there are also duties on certain 
of the materials entering into their manufacture. Does this affect 
the farmer in his purchase of an automoble? Not at all. The United 
States, manufacturing more than 85 Mr cent of all the motor cars 
produced in the world, invariably undersells foreign manufacturers 
on cars of the types used by farmers. If there were no tariff on auto- 
mobiles and no tariff on iron and other products entering into their 
manufacture, foreign manufacturers would nevertheless be unable to 
compete. The tariff on automobiles is a tax paid by the very wealthy 
who are willing to pay a high price for the privilege of owning cars 
built in Europe. 


All Items Not Balanced 

Additional facts could be cited to show the fallacy of the general 
assertion that the farmer is wholly condemned “ to buy in a protected 
market and sell his products in a world market.” Those mentioned, 
however, will suffice. I am not concerned for the moment to prove 
that exact justice as between industry and agriculture is brought 
about by our existing tariff laws. So far as I feiow, all the items on 
both sides of the ledger have never been set down and Wanced. I 
merely want to show at this point that the usual methods of cou- 
demning the tariff from the standpoint of agriculture are not to be 
relied on. 

It is illogical to consider apiculture as a unit entity and to attempt 
to appraise the burden carried by this entity as a result of tanil 
duties on manufactured goods. The farm population must have its 
purchases segregated into producers’ goods, or articles required in 
the biisiness of farming, and consumers’ goods, including the com¬ 
modities used in all families. Since agricultural producers’ goods 
vary from region to region and from crop to crop, it is misleading 
to consider them as a unit. If we are to appraise correctly the effects 
of the tariff on farm-production costs we must find out how it affects 
different crops. 

Statistical material, crop by crop, is lacking for comparison 
between farm prices received and farm prices paid for producers’ 
goods and for consumers’ goods. I distrust comparisons between 
farm prices and wholesale index numbers. Our lack of comprehen¬ 
sive and trustworthy material on farm prices, incoming and outgoing, 
makes it difficult for us to define the extent of the disparity existing 
between farm costs and income. It is therefore impossible to deter¬ 
mine to what extent farm costs and farm income are directly or 
indirectly influenced by the tariff. 

Benefits to Farmer Large 

Nevertheless we can be quite sure that the benefits agriculture 
receives from the tariff are numerous and substantial. These bene¬ 
fits, moreover, are likely to increase, because our agriculture is moving 
dennitely toward a situation in which many of its leading products 
will be on an import basis. Each year the tariff is becoming more 
and more effective for agricultural products. Tariff duties on farm 
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l^roducts prior to the war were largely hypothetical. Now, with 
mpeasing population, with relatively declining farm population, 
with declining farm acreage per capita, and with increasing efficiency 
of farming, the tariff is becoming protective for crops formerly 
influenced mainly by the world market. Already it has oecome pro¬ 
tective for premium products, such as representative flour wheats 
and other superior wrxeats. This has the advantage of stimulating 
the production of premium products and discouraging the produ<*- 
tion of low-quality products. Powerful forces are carrying us into 
a position in which the tariff will have its intended effect in the near 
future on a steadily lengthening list of important farm commodities. 

Some examples of direct benefit obtained by agriculture from the 
tariff may be of interest. 

Butter Imports Cut Down 

During the month of May, 1926, following an increase of the 
import duty on butter from 8 to 12 cents a pound, the imports of 
butter into* the United States amounted to only 103,000 pounds, 
whereas in the same month last year the imports were 331,000 pounds. 
During June this year we imported only 100,000 pounds of butter, 
as compared with 579,000 pounds in the same month last year. The 
same story has continued in succeeding months. 

The long-time trend of our trade in dairy products is definitely 
toward an increased net importation. The war interrupted this 
trend, but since 1920 it has been markedly resumed. In 1924 the 
net importation reached a high point equivalent to 750,000,000 pounds 
of milk. 

Since the enactment of the emergency tariff in May, 1921, the 
annual average price of No. 1 dark northern spring wheat at Minne¬ 
apolis has been irom 16 to 27 cents a bushel above the level of No. 2 
northern Manitoba at Winnipeg (two approximately comparable 
grades of wheat), except for a few months when oiir heavy 1924 
crop, coupled with a light foreign crop, put us substantially on an 
export basis. 

The United States is the heaviest single consumer of flaxseed. 
We import as much flaxseed and linseed oil as we produce. The 
import duty on flaxseed is 40 cents per bushel, which, with the draw¬ 
back equivalent to some 10 cents per bushel to American crushers 
who reexport the cake, leaves an effective tariff of about 30 cents 
per bushel. The monthly average price of flaxseed during the last 
crop year (1925-26) ranged from 22 to 40 cents per bushel higher 
at Minneapolis than at Winnipeg. 

Wool prices at Boston fluctuate widely relative to London prices, 
but during the last five years they have, on the whole, reflected fully 
the fact that we produce annually only about 300,000,000 pounds of 
wool and import annually considerably more than that amount. 
The case of sugar needs no illustration. Our flourishing beet in¬ 
dustry of the West has been developed behind a protective tariff. 
Many other illustrations of tariff benefits to agriculture could be 
given. 

Tariff Should Fully Protect 

Under our high-tariff regime, such tariff rates should be placed on 
farm products, article by article, as wdll insure the producer the home 
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market. The experiences of recent years have convinced me that the 
system of basing tariff rates on differences in production costs is 
inapplicable to agricultural products. It is quite impossible to 
obtam trustworthy production costs, weighted either for the total 
crop or for the bulk of it. A certain cost of cultivation and overhead, 
a certain agricultural effort, may in one year be rewarded with twi(^ 
the crop that is obtained in another year. Therefore, costs of culti¬ 
vation can not be relied upon to indicate costs of crop units in a 
particular year. 

In these circumstances T have little confidence in a method of tariff 
making for agricultural products based on supposed differences in 
production costs. The only method of setting up a workable and 
effective tariff for agricultural products is to do what used to be done 
decades ago for manufacturing industries, namely, to fix rates at 
such a height as effectively to give the home market to domestic pro¬ 
ducers. 

There is little to be gained from a purely acadeniic analysis of 
protectionist and free-trade theories in this connection. We have 
had a tariff so long that our agricultural and manufacturing in¬ 
dustries have become as thoroughly adapted to it as they have to our 
conditions of soil and climate and agricultural resources. A rapid 
change from tariff protection to free trade would throw our entire 
economic life into cnaos. What we need to study is how our tariff 
system works out in its distribution of advantages and disadvantages 
among various economic groups. If a tariff system is discriminatory 
as to various groups in our own population it should of course be 
modified. It is important to know, therefore, whether or not our 
tariff system is discriminatory, and, if so, in what direction and to 
what extent. Research along this lino is, I think, highly desirable. 

It is eaually difficult to weigh the pros and cons of tariff protection 
by consiaeriiig its effect on only a few commodities. The mere fact 
that the tariff law quotes a certain specific or ad valorem duty on an 
article does not necessarily mean that the price of that article is in¬ 
creased by the amount of the duty. On many articles the duty could 
be doubled or removed without affecting the price. This is due to 
conditions within the tariff wall. Pig iron and furniture, already 
cited, are illustrations. 

False Method of Reckoning 

Nor can one decide that the farmer loses more than he gains 
from the tariff merely by estimating how much more he buys than 
he sells under protection. This method of computation rests on 
the false assumption that the price of the domestic product is always 
increased by the full amount of the tariff. A farm organization 
recently figured that the annual net loss to American agriculture 
from the tariff, based on the years 1917 to 1921, was $301,o00,000. 
It estimated that the tariff in those years j dded $392,0(K),000 to the 
cost of farm products to all consumers and $1,323,000,000 to the cost 
of the products of all other industries to all consumers. It arrived 
at its estimate of the net loss to agriculture resulting from the tariff 
by making the wholly unwarranted assumption that the tariff was 
fully operative in every case. 
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Data Not Broad Enough 


Computations purporting to show quantitatively the extent to 
which farmers’ gains from the tariff are offset by losses due to the 
burdens imposed on agriculture by the tariff on manufactured goods 
are invalidated, as I have already said, by lack of sufficiently trust¬ 
worthy and comprehensive statistics. It is obvious that the tariff 
is not the only factor in the wage scales and labor costs of American 
industries. Allowance must also be made for the effect of restricted 
immigration. It is impossible, for the present at any rate, to meas¬ 
ure separately the effect of the tariff and the effect of restricted immi- 

f ration on farm costs and incomes. About all we can say with con- 
dence is that few or no manufacturers are always able to add the 
amount of the tariff to the prices of their goods in the home markets. 
They are prevented from doing so either by domestic competition, 
or by the fact that consumers are generally able to protect themselves 
in some measure against unfair prices either by turning to substitutes 
for the overjiricea article or by reducing their consumption of it. 
In the main the value of tariff protection to industry consists less 
in its effect on prices than in tlie advantage it gives in the home mar¬ 
ket. This is true of afjricultural as well as of manufactured goods. 

It will help us to estimate the significance of the tariff in relation 
to agriculture if we consider not only how it works now but how it is 
likely to work in the near future. There is no doubt that tariff pro¬ 
tection is most effective on commodities producjed exclusively for 
domestic consumption. When there is a large export surplus of any 
article, the prke of that surplus in export trade tends to set the price 
for the domestic supply as well. This, of course, is a truism. Fre¬ 
quently, however, its full application to agriculture is overlooked. It 
is commonly assumed that agriculture is the only American industry 
operating largely in foreign markets. Manufacturing industry, with 
its supposed independence of world conditions, is believed to be 
getting the last possible ounce of benefit from the tariff, unaffected 
by the difficulty of disposing of its surplus. 

Need for Farm Protection Growing 

This may have been largely true in the past. Even to-day industry 
does a smaller proportion of its business abroad than does agricul¬ 
ture. In the neai- future, how^ever, the position may be reversed. 
American agriculture is moving steadily toward a position in which 
the home market will absorb more and more of its total produc¬ 
tion, w^hereas industry, on the other hand, is becoming increasingly 
dependent on export sales. In a comparatively short time agriculture 
is likely to have more need of effective tariff' protection than industry. 

A few figures will illustrate this significant tendency in our eco¬ 
nomic life. In 1901 our agricultural cx])orts made up 65.2 per cent 
of our total exports. By 1913 the proportion had dropped to 43.6 per 
cent. There was an increase during tne war to 50.6 per (^ent in 1919, 
but after the war the downward trend was resumed. In 1925 our 
agricultural exports dropped to 44.2 j)er cent of our total exports. 
In the year ended June 30, 1926, the proportion was only 40.6 per 
cent. 
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Meanwhile industry has been steadily increasing the proportion of 
its export trade. Alone among the great industrial natio]^ the United 
States has increased the flow of its industrial exports since the war. 
Already we are exporting nearly 10 per cent of our manufacturing and 
mining output, compared with about 13 per cent of the production of 
our farms. Unquestionably, moreover, the volume of our industrial 
exports is destined to increase yet more. Industry has acquired an 
export sutoIus problem nearly as acute and difficult as that of agri¬ 
culture, It is tnerefore less interested in the tariff than it formerly 
was. 

Tariff Should be Fair 

It would be in the highest degree unwise for farmers at this time 
to launch an attack on the tariff without carefully considering the 
possibility that in the near future they may need it more than any 
other economic group in the country. I have said that I can not 
venture a guess as to where the balance of advantage lies between 
agriculture and industry at this moment in regard to tariff advan¬ 
tages. That is a point that can only be settled by detailed expert 
analysis of tariff schedules and commodity prices. I firmly believe, 
moreover, that in every possible way the tariff should be made 
equitable as between agriculture and industry. Nevertheless, I am 
obliged to dissent strongly from the doctrine that the tariff is of no 
benefit to the farmer at the present time; and I am still more 
strongly convinced that the relative advantage of tariff protection 
will swing definitely to the side of agriculture, as the dependence of 
our farmers on foreign markets grows less and that of our indus¬ 
trialists becomes greater. 

On this difficult, complex matter it is idle to advance dogmatic 
conclusions. In the absence of data showing the incidence of the 
tariff on articles purchased by the farmer, no estimate is possible as 
to what the tariff costs him. It is likewise difficult to determine what 
tariff protection on flax, sugar, wool, dairy products, livestock, and 
spring wheat is worth to him. We know enough, however, to be on 
safe ground in rejecting the unqualified assertion that the advantages 
of the tariff are all on the side of industry. I feel, too, that we have 
equally good warrant for feeling confident that tariff protection will 
be increasingly important and, indeed, indispensable to agriculture 
in the near luture. 


Insure Farmers the Home Market 

What we should seek in dealing with the tariff on agricultural 
products is, as I have pointed out, to insure the home maAet, so far 
as possible, to the American farmer. He should have effective protec¬ 
tion against foreign competition. As I have previouslv pointed out, 
labor to-day has, by means of the immigration laws, effective protec¬ 
tion in this country. This is manifestly desirable. Among the chief 
reasons why the United States is better off than foreign countries are 
that labor is here paid well and that there is little unemployment. 
This is of direct benefit to agriculture. Even a very little reduction in 
food consumption per canita, which would come from lowered wages 
or unemployment, would speedily pile up bigger surpluses of farm 
products than have oppressed agriculture in recent years. Well-paid 
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labor is thus of advantage to agriculture as affording a large con¬ 
suming market of high purchasing power. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the price of what the 
farmer buys is substantially increased by high wages. The precise 
effect of high wages on the prices of articles which farmers buy has 
not been accurately measured, nor for that matter has the exact 
effect of the immigration laws on protection for labor. We m^ say 
with confidence, however, that these items are considerable. Prices 
are materially liigher because labor is well paid, and a principal 
reason why labor is well paid is that it is effectively protected by 
the immigration laws. 

The remedy of the farmer is not to break down the protection for 
labor, as this would be disastrous to agriculture, but to seek by means 
of the tariff the same effective protection against foreign agricul¬ 
tural competition that labor has secured in its field by means of 
restricted immigration. To this the farmer is beyond any shadow of 
doubt entitled. 

Assured the home market, the farmer may utilize it in the same 
way that labor has utilized its advantage; namely, by producing with 
greater intelligence and skill and by bargaining collectively, as I have 
pointed out in discussing cooperative marketing. 

THE CROPS OF THE YEAR 

It will be useful to give here a brief review of the crops of 1926 
as estimated by the department in October. Cotton and fruit, as 
already mentioned, were large crops. There was a good crop of 
wheat, a relatively short crop of corn, a production below the aver¬ 
age 01 oats, rye, hay, and potatoes, and a production slightly above 
the average of barley, flaxseed, ana beans. Crop yields per acre, in 
^ite of early frosts in the Northwest and excessive rains in the 
Central States, approximated the average of the last 10 years. 

Following a year of heavy abandonment, the area of winter wheat 
abandoned in 1926 was small, and the acreage harvested nearly one- 
fifth greater than in 1925. Yields per acre were above average and 
production was over one-tenth greater than the five-year average. 
Spring wheat, on the other hand, was adversely affected by drought 
in the Dakotas, yield was below average, and production was only 
four-fifths of the five-year average. 

The total crop of all wheat was 840,000,000 bushels (October esti¬ 
mate), which was 174,000,000 bushels greater than in 1925 and 
38,000,000 greater than the five-year average. 

The 1926 corn crop of 2,680,000,000 bushels was 6 per cent ladow 
average and was reduced in quality by relatively early frosts and 
by excessive rains in the North Central States. Frost damage cov¬ 
ered a smaller area and w^as less severe than in either 1924 or 1917, 
when the corn crop was severely damaged by killing frosts. The 
Southwest and Eastern States had relatively good crops of corn this 
year. 

An oats crop slightly below average was produced on a slightly 
increased acreage in 1926. In October the production was estimated 
at 1,282,000,000 bushels. Extensive field damage at the time of har¬ 
vest or after harvest affected a considerable portion of the crop, and 
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the quality of it was materially below avera^. The barley crop is 
estimated at 197,000,000 bushels, which is slightly above the five-year 
average crop. Yield per acre was cut by drought and quality was 
lowered by rain after harvest. , . , 

The hay crop of 93,000,000 tons was 3,000,000 below the relatively 
short crop of 1925 and considerably below the average crop of 101,- 
000,000 tons. Yields of clover and timothy and alfalfa were below 
average, particularly in the Great Plains from North Dakota to 
Kansas. 

The 1926 cotton crop, from the indications of October 1, promised 
to be the largest on record. Acreage planted was the greatest ever 
known, and abandonment was only about average. The yield was 
fair to good in practically every State. Eight States this year each 
had a production in excess of a million bales. In 1914 and 1925, 
when 16.135,000 and 16,104,000, respectively, were produced, seven 
States each produced an excess of a million bales. In no other year 
have more than five States each produced more than a million bales. 
A late season was nearly made up by unusually warm, dry weather 
in September. 

Flaxseed production was reduced by dry weather in the Dakotas. 
The crop was estimated at 19.5 million bushels, which was smaller 
than in 1925, but still above the five-year average. 

The rye crop was less than two-thirds of average, owing largely 
to progressive reduction in acreage, but partly also to below-average 
yields. 

Potato acrea^ was increased only moderately over the relatively 
small acreage of 1925. Yield per acrea^ was slightly above average 
and total production was 351,000,000 nushels. On the whole, t£e 
crop was well distributed, most surplus-producing areas having 
about an average quantity for shipment. 

Production of sweet potatoes was 79,000,000 bushels, one-fourth 
greater than last year, but still slightly below an average crop. 

Tobacco this year produced an average crop. Production of cigar- 
type tobacco was below average. Production of cigarette types 
was larger than average, but not above the trend of present con¬ 
sumptive needs. Pipe and chewing and export tobaccos were 
slightly below average, but for most types were somewhat above 
consumptive requirements. 

The apple crop was estimated at 234,252,000 bushels. In only a 
few States was the crop exceptionally heavy, but production was 
above average in nearly all sections of the country, and the total 
crop was the largest in a dozen years. 

The peach crop was large in all important States except Oklahoma. 
The crop of 67,242,000 bushels was about 40 per cent above the 
average and 5 per cent larger than the crop of 1915, which has 
been the record year. 

The pear crop of 25,000,000 bushels was the largest on record. 
Grape production again exceeded slightly all previous crops. 

Pastures were relatively short until the middle of August. Since 
that date they have improved greatly and provided unusually 
succulent fall feed. 

Production of commercial truck crops in the aggregate was con¬ 
siderably below 1925, which was a year of generally good yields 
of these crops. Tomatoes and green peas for canning were particu- 
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larly short crops. On the other hand, lettuce and spinach crops 
were large. Commercial truck crops, including early potatoes, made 
a total of about 7,300,000 tons, compared to 7,6W,000 tons in 1925. 

THE WHEAT SITUATION 

The world market outlook for wheat this year is better than it 
wa.s last year, although domestic markets are not paying as much for 
some classes of wheat. Higher yields in many States, however, will 
more than make up in returns for the reduction in price per bushel 
as compared with last year for the United States as a whole. 

Prospects are for a world wheat crop about the same as last year. 
Fortunately the increase in this crop in the United States is largely 
offset by a reduction in the European wheat crops. Whereas the 
wheat crop of the United States is 174,000,000 bushels greater than 
last year, European countries reporting to date indicate a produc¬ 
tion of nearly 130,000,000 bushels less than last year. Recent re|)orts 
indicate that the estimates of several European countries are likely 
to be reduced as the final outturn of the crops become better known. 
Reductions in other countries have amounted to about 40,000,000 
bushels. 

Estimates received to date from 32 countries in the Northern 
Hemisphere indicate a total wheat crop of 2,944,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 2,939,000,000 bushels produced in the same countries 
last year. Reports from Russia indicate a crop about the same as 
last year and exports probably no larger than last year. It is too 
early to estimate the probable outturn of the crops of the Southern 
Hemisphere. R^rts indicate that areas seeded are somewhat larger 
than last year. Swings were made under generally favorable condi¬ 
tions. Average yields in Argentina and Australia would result in 
crops slightly larger than last year. 

Although reports to date indicate a world crop, outside of Russia 
and China, about the same as last year, the market demand for 
wheat from these countries is likely to be stronger than last year. 
An increase in the demand from the Orient may be expected on 
account of poor crops in parts of Manchuria and China proper. The 
European demand is likely to be greater on account of a considerable 
reduction in the production of rye and some reduction in the potato 
crop. The estimates for rye in ^ countries in the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere reporting to date total 838,000,0(X) bushels, a reduction of 
143,000,000 from the estimated production of these same countries 
last year. The extent of the reduction in the potato crops of northern 
Europe has not yet been estimated but it will probably be suffi¬ 
cient to increase the demand for wheat. 

On Export Basis 

Increased production has placed all classes of wheat in the United 
States this year upon an export basis. Considering the several differ¬ 
ent classes of wheat separately, it seems probable that the market 
for durum wheat will be better than last year. The north African 
wheat crop, a considerable percentage of which is of hard wheat 
competing directly with durum in the Mediterranean markets, is 
smaller than last year. Although it can not be ascertained from 
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statistics to what extent hard-wheat production has been reduced, it 
may be assumed that the production of that class of wheat is at 
least no ^eater than last year. There has been a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in ue production or hard wheat in Italjj which will increase 
the demand for hard wheats from other countries. With no ^eater 
competition to be expected from £^ia and some reduction in our 
own durum crop, the demand for this wheat should be stronger than 
last year. 

The estimated production of hard red spring wheat appears to be 

g * ist about equal to the amounts consumed annually in the United 
tates. The market for this class of wheat, however, is at present 
approximately on an export basis, with the price at Minneapolis 
about the same as the price at Winnipeg. As long as supplies seem 
sufficient for domestic requirements our markets for this wheat will 
remain close to an export basis. 

The effect of a shift from an import basis last year to an export 
basis this year is shown by the change in relation of price at Minne¬ 
apolis to price at Winnipeg. The second week of’ September of last 
year, for example, the average cash close price of No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring at Minneapolis wp $1.59 as compared with $1.37 
for No. 1 Northern Spring at Winnipeg, whereas, in the correspond¬ 
ing week of this year the price of No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at 
Minneapolis was only $1.46 as compared with $1.45 for No. 1 
Northern Spring at Winnipeg. 

Experts of Wheat 

From the 1926 wheat crop and carryover of old wheat on hand 
July 1,1925, the United States exported 63,000,(KK) bushels of wheat, 
and flour equivalent to 45,000,000 bushels of wheat. For the manu¬ 
facture of the flour exported, we imported in bond from Canada 
18,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 2,000,000 bushels for domestic con¬ 
sumption on which duty was paid. Thus our net exports in the form 
of wheat, grain, and flour, amounted to the equivalent of approxi¬ 
mately 93,000,000 bushels of wheat. In doing this, however, the 
accounted-for stocks of wheat were reduced by approximately 22,- 
000,000 bushels between the beginning of the year, July 1, 1925, and 
the end of the year, June 30,1926, thus reducing the exports from the 
1925 production to 71,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour manufac¬ 
tured from domestic production. In the export statistics no distinc¬ 
tion can be made between the new wheat and the old wheat, nor can 
the exports of flour be distributed by classes of wheat used in its 
manufacture. 

The 63,000,000 bushels of wheat exported as grain may be classed 
about as follows: 


MliDonft of bushels 

Hard red spring- 10 

Durum_ 21 

Hard red winter- 11 

Soft red winter_ 3 

White_^_ 18 


A large part but not all of the exports of all classes except Durum 
was from the Pacific Coast States. 

If we did not have a tariff, Canadian wheat would come over the 
line in greater quantities than it is now coming over, with prices as 
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^ey are now. In other words our hard ^ring wheat is now receiv- 
some degree of tariff protection. Winter wheat growers like¬ 
wise benefit from the tariff. This is true even when the domestic 
price of wheat is not above the export level. But for the tariff, much 
wheat from Kansas would be displaced at Buffalo by wheat from 
Canada. 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 

On the whole the dairy industry has been in a fairly strong posi¬ 
tion during the last year. A favorable spread between milk and feed 
prices has encouraged eastern daiiwmen. Their view of the situa¬ 
tion has been shown in rather high prices paid for cows. Indica¬ 
tions ai-e that an increasing number of heifer calves are being raised. 
Many cows have been slaughtered in the East in antituberculosis 
campaigns. Conditions have perhaps not been quite so favorable 
for western butter producers, butter prices having shown relatively 
less strength than whole-milk prices. 

An element of strength in the dairy situation has been a declining 
rate of increase in production. There was an increase in milk pro¬ 
duction in 1925 of only 2 per cent over the amount produced the 
previous year, compared with an average increase of 5 per cent in 
the last few preceding years. In the early part of 1926 there was a 
tendency for butter production to resume previous yearly rates of 
increase. This tendency, however, fell off as the year advanced. 
After the fiush period of summer, the lead established in output was 
again lost. The trend toward lower production has tended to offset 
the effect of large stored surpluses. 

The 1926 storing season opened with a rather heavy carryover. 
As the season advanced there was again a tendency toward the hold¬ 
ing of a large storage surplus, corrected in part by the downward 
movement of production. A high record of holdings of butter in 
cold storage had been reached in the fall of 1924, when 156,000,000 
pounds were reported in the warehouses. This situation resulted in 
large part from unusually favorable weather and pasture conditions. 
The accumulation, however, was cleared off before the opening of the 
season in 1925. Holdings of butter in cold storage on September 1 
for the 1925-26 season were large (128,000,000 pounds), but they were 
not the result of an exceptional carryover from the previous season. 

No Foreign Competition 

Foreign competition has not embarrassed our dairy industry this 
year as it did in 1925. Toward the end of that year the foreign 
situation exerted a depressing influence. There was a possibility of 
considerable importations of butter. In fact some foreim shipments 
arrived in spite of an 8-cent tariff duty. Although these imports 
were not large enough materially to affect the home market, psycho¬ 
logical influences due to these imports and to the possibility oi others 
remained in evidence until a change occurred in January in the for¬ 
eign situation, as a result of which the prospect of substantial impor¬ 
tations of butter disappeared. In April the tariff on butter was 
increased to 12 cents. Since that time butter imports have been of no 
consequence in the American market. 
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The dairy industry is not subject to extreme ups and downs* It0 
turnover is slow and its market relatively stable. Dairymen there* 
fore rarely expect large returns. On the other hand, they are seldom 
without a fair income. This has been abundantly demonstrated dur¬ 
ing the last five or six years of agricultural depression, during which 
the dairy industry has been one of the bright spots in the farming 
situation. Observers do not expect conditions in the near future 
much more advantageous than the dairy industry is now enjoying, 
but there is no immediate prospect of any serious setback. 

EGG PRODUCTION 

Egg production during the first two months of 1926 was much 
above that of 1925 and prices were materially lower. From March to 
September 1 production held only slightly above 1925. In that 
period the farm price of eggs was genersdly well maintained, at times 
slightly lower than last year, at times slightly higher. All in all, to 
date the gross return to farmers for eggs seems to have been slightly 
above that of 1925, which was considered a fairly satisfactory year. 
Moreover, purchased feeds, except wheat products, were lower than 
in the preceding year. 

THE LIVESTOCK SITUATION 

On the whole the livestock industry prospered this year. Hogs, 
sheep, and lambs sold readily at remunerative prices. Wool pri( 5 es 
declined during the first two-thirds of the year, but toward the end 
of the summer strength in foreign markets was reflected in the domes¬ 
tic market, and wool prices advanced sharply. The finished cattle 
market was the least satisfactory part of the livestock situation. 
More high-grade, heavy-weight beef was produced during the spring 
and summer than the consuming market could absorb at prices profit¬ 
able to the feeder. The entire livestock situation can be summed up 
by saying that a greater tonnage of meat was produced than in 1925, 
and that the total supply returned to agriculture a somewhat larger 
amount of money. In other words, a greater quantity of meat moved 
into consuming channels at a higher average j^rice. 

Although finished cattle were not profitable, cattle production as a 
whole moved into a stronger position. All available evidence indi¬ 
cated a substantial curtailment in basic supplies of beef cattle. With 
continued industrial activity cattle prices should respond with sub¬ 
stantial advances to the more favorable supply position. What hap¬ 
pened in the finished cattle market during last summer, disappoint¬ 
ing though the experience undoubtedly was to feeders generally, 
tended nevertheless, to strengthen the prospects of better times. The 
poor demand for fed cattle was strictly a temporary episode, resulting 
from the price situation of 1925 plus an abundance of corn. It did 
not change the fact that basic supplies of beef cattle in the country 
were at a low ebb. 

Improvement in Fall 

There was improvement in the late summer and early fall market 
in 1926. In that period market receipts of cattle decreased slightly, 
and the prices of the better grades advanced from $1 to $1.50 a 
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hundred pounds. There were indications, in short, that the tem¬ 
porary market glut was over and that prices were coming more into 
adjustment with the potential supply of cattle in the country in rela¬ 
tion to the probable demand. It is therefore possible to speak of tlie 
cattle industry with confidence and optimism in spite of the fact 
that its returns in the last year have not been wholly satisfactory. 
The cattle industry has been through the fire since 1920. Of all the 
major lines of production that were plunged into the postwar de¬ 
pression, cattle production suffered, perhaps, most severely. Its 
difficulties continued long after producers in many other lines had 
begun to recover. But the range country has met its trials wiUi 
courageous self-reliance. 

Cattle Inventory Reduced 

Now, we begin to see daylight ahead. The country’s cattle inven¬ 
tory has been gradually worked back into line with peace-time 
requirements—a process involving hardship for many producers and 
requiring skillful management. Liquidation of cattle has gone far 
enough to assure some degree of stability for the industry as a 
whole. The country is sold down very much shorter on steers than 
on cows. The trend in the market demand is toward the younger, 
lighter-weight, but high-quality animal. The outlook therefore 
appears favorable to the cattle raiser so far as the supply is (*x)n- 
cerned; but the situation has little in it as yet to justify anything 
but careful, conservative procedure. 

Underneath the casual ngures of supply and slaughter lies a deeper 
story of developments in the range country. The events since the 
war represent only one rather harsh chapter in a longer story of 
readjustment. We are going through a period of profound transi¬ 
tion in the cattle business. The old days of the uncrowded open 
range are gone. With their passing has gone likewise the old un¬ 
reckoning, easy-going, speculative scheme of things. We have moved 
forward into the day ot high-priced land and labor, of heavy fixed 
charges, of stronger competition. We see a great new marketing de¬ 
velopment, a specialized system built up about the feed lots of the 
Corn Belt. 

Breathing Spell at Hand 

This changing order of things may or may not be welcome. But 
it must be faced. This is a good time, moreover, to face all facts 
and take stock of ourselves—now, when the industry is stabilizing 
again, when a breathing ^ell is at hand and a favorable period 
apparently ahead of us. Never, in the judgment of shrewd observ¬ 
ers, will the cattleman of this generation have so good a time to 
get his house in order as within the next five to eight years. 

I am an optimist on the cattle situation. The tide has turned and 
better times are clearly ahead. But future stability in this industry ^ 
depends greatly on how we utilize these next five years. The man 
who sees now only an opportunity to pursue an unreckoning, ex¬ 
ploitive system will be lucky if he escapes trouble. But for the 
cattleman* who is determined to build up a high-grade herd, to 
cut his unit costs, and to get his production on a plane of real and 
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lasting efficiency it would seem that the opportunity of a generatimi 
lies just ahead. 

One of the problems of commerce has always been to develop a 
common trade language, understood alike by buyer and seller. The 
department has worked out a set of standard market classes, pades, 
weight, and age groups for both cattle and beef which in all prob¬ 
ability will be promulgated as official United States standards. We 
have used this system in the conduct of our market reporting service 
on livestock ana dressed meats for the past seven years, and it seems 
to have given entire satisfaction. 

Western Range Problems 

How to make the Western livestock industry more stable is part 
of the general agricultural problem of the country. No industry 
which uses the soil for production can be stable unless it is going to 
stay in the same place and unless the land that it uses is going to 
maintain its productiveness. Temporary land occupancy and declin¬ 
ing range productivity have been outstanding features of western 
livestock production. The industry has had to move on before the 
settler, has grazed the open public domain on sufferance, has had to 
yield possession almost everywhere to those wishing tne land for 
any other purpose, and has, broadly speaking, been confronted with 
a decline in the carrying power of its vast but diminishing and 
overcrowded ranges. Provision for permanent grazing use of such 
lands as will have highest value if employed in this way, for reason¬ 
able assurance to the individual stockman who is making use of the 
land that he will not be arbitrarily or unnecessarily dispossessed, 
and for insuring that lands employed for grazing will not lose their 
carrying power is necessary to give the range-livestock industry its 
fair chance at stable prosperity. 

There are two possible ways to go about doing this. One of these 
is to let economic competition for possession of the land determine 
who shall have it, and enlightened self-interest solely govern the 
methods of use. Where the range is privately owned, this takes 
place. The traditional policy of the United States with respect to 
its public lands almost to the close of the nineteenth century as¬ 
sumed that private ownership was the best if not, indeed, the only 
way to get land rightly used. But the conservation movement 
brought another viewpoint. Under private ownership the right 
use of mountain lands, it was perceived, is not very likely to come 
about. Water, timber, and forage are too closely interrelated, and 
permanency of water and timber supplies is too important to other 
interests and industries to leave to chance. So some 90,000,000 acres 
of public lands suitable for OTazing along with use for timber and 
water production are included in the national forests. On these lands 
the range livestock industry must be given a place, and its stable 
prosperity must be sought. But the way must be through enlight¬ 
ened public regulation and not by conferring of property rights to 
or in the land and then depending upon the play of self-interest and 
economic competition to determine how and by whom the land shall 
be used. 

New Law Sought 

There is a certain degree of grazing use which these lands can be 
given without injury to timber growth, water flows, or the range 
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itself. There are certain methods of use which make possible the 
largest returns to the users and to the community. Only as all of 
th^ questions are worked out and worked out right can regulation 
stabilize the western livestock industry along sound lines. 

Primarily at the instance of the western livestock industry, the 
wactment of a law was sought this year defining the place of gaz¬ 
ing in national forest management and providing greater assurance 
for the stocfanen against unnecessary changes of administrative 
policy or arbitrary or unfriendly exercise of administrative powers. 
After protracted hearings by a Senate committee and full discussion 
of the subject with this department, a bill was introduced which in 
my judgment essentially provides what will best meet the real 
needs of the live^ck men with respect to the national forests, and 
alro tends to facilitate sound administration of the forests in harmony 
with their major purposes of timber production and water 
conservation. 

The same bill made provision for regulated use of the open public 
range. There are about 180,000,000 aci*es of unallotted and un-» 
re^rved public lands of so low value that no law permitting their 
private acquisition has ever been liberal enough to make patenting 
them wortn while. Of these lands about 130,000,000 acres are 
grazing lands. That they have to a large extent lost their original 
carrying capacity, that further deterioration is extensively taking 
place, that under present laws deterioration is bound to continue, and 
sooner or later to reduce the grazing to no value at all, and that 
there is not only the physical waste of the resource but also the 
further waste due to faulty coordination with other resources em¬ 
ployed in livestock production, has been again and again pointed 
out. In my report of last year I expressed iny conviction that the 
existing policy with respect to land utilization on the public domain 
has had much to do with the recent troubles of Western agi'iculture, 
and called attention to the agreement of opinion among interested 
persons and agencies that a far-reaching ^ange in that policy is 
imperative. For these lands enlightened public regulation offers 
not only the best hope of the livestock industry for more stable con¬ 
ditions, but virtually the only hope. I believe that the enactment 
of legislation to make such regulation possible is one of the important 
things needing to be done ror the benefit of Western agriculture, 
and I hope that, in such form as may be found to be most 
^propriate, the general purposes embodied in the bill now before 
Congress may be carried to conclusion. 

LEATHER CONSERVATION 

Plans for a nation-wide campaign to improve the quality of raw 
hides and skins used in making leather were outlined by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and approved at a recent con¬ 
ference by representatives of farmers, cattlemen, daiiymen, butchers, 
hide dealers, tanners, and shoe manufacturers. Millions of dollars 
are annually lost to producers of the raw material and consumers 
of finished leather goods through imperfections in raw skins and 
hides which result from faulty skininng and curing, cureless and 
excessive branding, and the effects of diseases and parasites. 
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An enormous quantity of leather is used in this country for dioes 
and harness, 300,000,000 pairs of shoes being bought each year at 
a cost of more than $1,500,000,000. Production of a better quality 
of raw material for leather making would avoid serious waste. 

In line with the department’s plan to eliminate waste and improve 
the quality of raw material, an advisory committee has been ap¬ 
pointed to work primarily on the economic aspect of the several 
technical problems and to enlist cordial support for the canipaign. 
Other committees will work on the problem of grubs, insects, diseases, 
and branding; on the problem of spinning and curing; on classifica¬ 
tion and marketing; and on statistics. 

The elimination of grubs, ticks, and other insect pests, and the 
prevention and cure of diseases will pay the farmer and cattlemen 
well in increased milk and beef production. The department has 
long fostered such movements as a means of increasing the profits 
to llve.stock men. The leather industry and allied interests will add 
the force of their publicity and educational campaigns to encourage 
these practices, first as a means of producing healthier and more 
profitable livestock, and, second, to secure a better quality of hide. 

Loss From Cattle Grub 

The loss due to the cattle grub has been estimated at from $50,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 annually, a loss which is felt by several industries. 
Dairymen have estimated that a reduction of 10 to 25 per cent in 
milk flow is often due to irritation by the grubs. The growth of 
young stock is retarded and their vitality is reduced through grub 
infestation, and cattle raisers and feeders suffer losses accordingly. 
Butchers and packers lose money on hides that have grub holes in 
them, hides with five or more holes in them being discounted, accord¬ 
ing to trade custom, 1 cent a poimd. The tanning industry as a 
whole prefers grub-free hides. For certain uses a single hole in 
the hide makes it unserviceable. The grubs perforate the skin along 
the back of the animal, thus damaging the portion which is of the 
greatest value when the hide is tanned, ana the extra handling of 
hides necessary in classifying them as to grubbiness is an eco¬ 
nomic loss. 

Faulty skinning Md curing are also responsible for great annual 
money losses, especially in those hides taken off and cured on the 
farm and ranch, or by town and country butchers. The dei)artment 
has repeatedly emphasized the fact that this condition can be reme¬ 
died only by making it more profitable for these men to take more 
care in skinning and curing. Premiums for quality hides would 
be an incentive for more care. The practice of hammering down the 
price of a hide simply because of its “ country ” origin must be elimi¬ 
nated, if improved methods of skinning and curing are to become 
effective. “Flat” buying of country hides must go before general 
improvement can be brought about. It will be the duty of the com¬ 
mittee on this subject to work out, through cooperation with the 
department and other agencies, practicable ways of improving the 
methods of skinning and curing in the country and to keep this 
information constantly before the public through the agricultural 
and trade press. 
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SWINE PRODUCTION AND PRICES 

»wine producers have enjoyed favorable conditions for the last 
two years. Although corn was high in price during 1925, hog 
prices for the most part showed compensating advances. The situa¬ 
tion was still more favorable during the first eight months of 1926. 
Corn was then relatively cheap and hogs continued high. The 
average price of hogs slaughtered under Federal inspection during 
the first eight months of 1926 was 70 cents a hundred pounds higher 
than in 1925, and $3.80 more than the average price for the pre¬ 
ceding three years. This favorable price situation was partly due 
to light supplies of hogs. Keceipts at the principal markets during 
the first eight months of 1926 were approximately 3,250,000 head 
less than in 1925, and 10,250,000 less than the record run of 1924. 
The run, in fact, was the lightest for tliese months since 1917. 

From the standpoint of the swine producer, the situation was 
even more favorable than the figures indicate. Pork production 
during the first eight months of the year, in spite of the decreased 
slaughter, exceeded production in the fii*st eight months of 1925 
by more than 108,000,000 pounds. This was chiefly due to the fact 
that the average live weight of hogs slaughtered was 18 pounds per 
head greater than in the previous year. In other words, swine 
producers in 1926 marketed much more pork and obtained consider¬ 
ably higher average prices than in 1925. 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss the hog situation without 
considering the corn problem. An analysis of the present relation¬ 
ship between corn and hog prices and of the trend in hog production 
indicates that swine producers can not expect to maintain indefi¬ 
nitely their present degree of prosperity. Indications are that hog 
production will be substantially larger in the next year or two and 
that the increased production will be accompanied by somewhat 
lower prices. Swine producers should carefully measure the expan¬ 
sion of their operations by production costs arid by the prospective 
demand for pork and pork products. Only in that way can they 
bring about a balanced situation in which hog production can be 
kept profitable. 

CORN 

During the past year the farmers in the Corn Belt have had a 
surplus of corn. The price received by the corn producers of the 
United States for the crop year 1925-26 averaged, only about 70 
cents a bushel, the lowest since 1921, a year of extreme depression. 
This price is equivalent to only 45 cents on a pre-war price basis. 
The immediate effect of these low prices was greatly to reduce the 
purchasing power of the farmers who produce corn primarily for 
market. On the other hand, those who had hogs to feed jirofited by 
the large corn crop, and most farmers in the Corn Belt fed hogs or 
cattle. 

Corn is not as easily exported as are other (cereals; usually loss 
than 3 per cent of the crop finds its way to foreign markets in the 
form of corn, and even in years of heavy production it seldom ex¬ 
ceeds 5 or 6 per cent. Corn is finally exported, however, in the form 
of pork and pork products. About 18 to 20 per cent of the pork 
killed under Federal inspection is exported. 
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Hie effects of a surplus com crop are usually felt in two different 
fgays—currently by low com prices, and a year or two later by an 
increase in the production oi hogs, and consequently lower hog 
prices. To advise a farmer to raise more hogs because com is cheap 
and hogs are relatively high is bad advice, for by the time he has 
raised more hogs to eat cheap corn, the hogs have oecome cheap and 
the com high. The usual reaction of Corn Belt farmers is to do this 
very thing. Instead of planting less corn when com is . cheap and 
holding hog production down to a point where hog prices are on a 
fairly profitable level, the tendency is to plant about the same acre¬ 
age of com the next year and increase the number of hogs. 

The production or 2,905,000,000 bushels of com in 1^5 was not 
the largest crop on record by 300,000,000 bushels. In fact, it was 
only 56,000,000 bushels above the 10-year average production, tuid 
the carry over from the 1924 crop was unusually small. The diffi¬ 
culty was not so much with the size of the 1925 crop as it was with 
its geographic distribution. Ordinarily about 65 per cent of the corn 
crop is produced in the 12 North Central States commonly spoken 
of as the Corn Belt. It is from about 9 of these 12 States that most 
of the surplus com of the United States is shipped from the county 
where grown. Most of the remaining 39 States produce less com 
than they use. When they are short of corn to feed, other concen¬ 
trates are substituted and less grain is fed. 

Increased Hog Production Likely 

It is now apparent that the abundance of corn in the Com Belt 
with low prices is to be followed as usual by the production of more 
hogs. The pig survey of June, 1926, show^ that farmers intend to 
materially increase their fall farrowings this year, thereby initiating 
the first stages of another cycle of increased hog production at a 
time when hog prices are not sufficiently above the level of the prices 
farmers pay for commodities to warrant any increase whatever. 
Com acreage planted in 1926 was reduced less than 1 per cent. 
Although there is a larger carry over of old corn and prices are still 
veiw low, the worst of the corn surplus situation is probably passed, 
and it will be only a question of a year or two from this winter when 
a surplus of hogs will be the topic of the hour. 

At this writing a com crop for the present year of about 2,700,- 
000,000 bushels is indicated. If this forecast is borne out, the crop 
will be about 7 per cent below last year’s large harvest and 6 per 
cent below the Average of the last five years. The demand for corn 
will probably be better this season than it was last, in view of the 
pros^ct that hog production will be increased, although exports of 
com are likely to continue small. European demand for American 
com has been restricted by the presence of liberal quantities of 
barley and oats on the European markets and also by the fact that 
a large surplus of com has been available for export from Argentina. 
CropMS of feed grains are good in Europe this year, and the competi¬ 
tion of Argentme com wUl undoubtedly continue. 

SHEEP 

The sheep and lamb industry continues to prosper. Expansion of 
the industry has been going on during the last few years. According 
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to tlie best available estimates, there were approximately 4,500,000 
saore eheep and lambs in the country on January 1, 1926, than at 
the low point of production, which was probably reached in 1922. 
Hiis expansion has progressed steadily and in general has been 
conducted intelligently. During the process a fair proportion of 
each year’s production seems to have heen fed into the consuming 
market. Although, as is always true, lamb prices have fluctuated 
widely and sharply over short periods of time, average prices have 
been held at a level which has made possible sustained or increased 
consumption. 

Market receipts of sheep and lambs during the first eight months 
of 1926 exceeded similar movements in 1925 by nearly a million 
head. Federally inspected slaughter, however, showed an increase of 
less than 400,000 head, the difference between these two figures 
being largely accounted for by increased movements of stocker and 
feeder animals back to the country. This tendency to relieve the 
pressure on the consuming market has maintained prices at a level 
which as a rule has comMnsated the producer for his efforts. The 
holding back of ewe lambs to increase breeding flocks has also had 
a tendency to keep supplies within bounds at market centers. 

Early in 1926 lamb leeders were confronted with what promised to 
be a serious problem, arising chiefly from the fact that feeding lambs 
were generally heavy when put into the feed lots the autumn before 
and had done well during the winter. More heavyweight, fat lambs 
were available than the market could readily absorb at prevailing 
prices, and consequently the market broke rather sharply. A combi¬ 
nation of circumstances, combined with efforts on the part of various 
market agencies and the Department of Agriculture, brought about a 
material increase in the consuming demand for lamb. Prices righted 
themselves to the extent that in June a sharp advance occurred, 
which carried top lambs well about the $17 mark. 

A 14 Per Cent Increase in Lamb Crop 


A survey conducted by the department in June indicated an in¬ 
crease of about 10 per cent in the 1926 lamb crop as compared with 
that of a year earlier. This would seem to indicate a considerable 
increase in the number of lambs which will normally come to market 
during the latter part of the year. In all probability there will be a 
gradual lowering of the market price level as the effects of the expan¬ 
sion which has been going on during the past two years become 
apparent in materially increased market receipts. There seems to be 
little if any cause for anxiety, however, provided sheepmen conduct 
their operations in the light of probable future prices and costs, 
rather than with their attention fixed on prices whicn have prevailed 
in the past during periods of scarcity. 

THE COTTON SITUATION 


The present statistical position of cotton indicates a considerable 
reduction in returns to growers for the crop now being harvested. 
The large crop of 16,100,000 bales produced last year yielded a return 
to growers somewhat less than the crop of the previous year, which 
20217*^—YBK 1926-4 
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amounted to only 13,600,000 bales. This year’s crop, according to the 
October 1 forecast of 16,627,000 bales, is greater than that of last 
year, and stocks at the beginning of the new crop year were so much 
^ater than at the beginning of last year that the total supply for 
uie year is considerably larger than la^ year. 

Prices to producers at the beginning of the season, as of August 15, 
averaged only 16.1 cents, compared with 23.4 cents last year, and have 
declined sharply since the beginning of the season. This decline in 
price brings the southern producers face to face with a cotton-surplus 
situation. Sixteen cents for cotton is equivalent to only about 11 
cents per pound before the war, which is lower than the average price 
received lor cotton in the period 190&-14. The recent low level of 12 
cents is equivalent to only 8 cents before the war. 

To realize the significance of this fact, it must be noted that there 
has been considerimle increase in the cost of producing cotton on 
account of the boll weevil, which before the war had spread over only 
a part of the Cotton Belt. Last year, according to reports from 1,400 
farmers in the Cotton Belt, the average cost per pound to producers 
of cotton lint was about 18 cents. 

Developments Not Favorable 

Developments of the last year have therefore not been favorable to 
cotton growers. Two years ago supply and demand were nicely 
balanced and prices were satisfactory. Last year the final acreage 
harvested was increased 11 per cent over that of the year before and 
the season’s crop exceeded the total consumption by a little more 
than two and a quarter million bales. This year the acreage in 
harvest is computed at an increase of 2.7 per cent over that finally 
harvested last year. Weather and insect conditions on the whole 
have favored the plant and another large crop has followed. This 
crop, estimated to be the largest ever produced in this country, is 
now moving to market at prices lower than those of any crop since 
1921. Reliable figures on the cost of making the present crop are 
hot yet available. There is little question, however, that present 
selling prices of cotton at the farm are less on the average than costs 
of production. 

Last year’s crop was notable for its unfortunately large percentage 
of low grades and its small proportion of high and medium grad^. 
Opened cotton was exposed throughout much of the belt to early 
and prolonged rains and the damage to the quality was extensive. 
For a time these low grades were in little demand and could be sold 
only at large discounts. Fortunately, it was found under pressure 
of necessity, that in many of the mills certain of these lower grades 
could be satisfactorily substituted in part for some of the higher 
grades which had formerly been required. 

It must be counted as fortunate under these circumstances that 
other conditions have favored large consumption of cotton. The 
world used last year, according to the best obtainable figures, some 
13,800,000 bales of American-grown cotton. This is about a million 
bales more than were spun in the previous season and is the largest 
consumption recorded since the year 1915-16, when industry was 
striving to meet the necessities or the war. The present marketing 
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season which dates from August 1926, finds both exports and 
domestic consumption running larger than they were a year ago. 

Compensation for Future 

While on the whole the present season must be put down as an 
unprofitable and a disappointing one to the average individual 
grower, it may be possible after all to find in it some compensations 
for the future. By no means the least of these is the fact that the 
current price should and doubtless will serve to discourage the 
development and organization of cotton production in the newer 
cotton areas of the world and reduce as well the American acreage. 
In recent years, much effort has been put forth in other countries 
to establish cotton growing on a permanent basis. Although up 
to this time these endeavors have been notable for the rather negli¬ 
gible success that has rewarded them, they have suggested enough 
of future competition to attract some attention. 

It is observed in periods of low world prices for cotton, that 
interest in the crop among the cotton growers of foreign countries 
rapidly subsides and that investment in ginning, handling, and 
transportation facilities necessary to the permanence of the industry 
is discouraged. Our crops of this year and last have dispelled mucn 
of our own fear of the menace of insects to the future of our cotton 
industry and stand as a demonstration to ourselves and to the world 
of the productive power of our Cotton States. One important effect 
of large supplies and low prices must inevitably be to expand the 
use and consumption of cotton. It is estimated that the products, of 
cotton are now used for about 10,000 purposes. It seems reasonable 
to believe that at lower prices, the uses of cotton will be increased 
and its adaptation to new purposes encouraged. 

Place of Cotton in Export Trade 

Cotton growing is the chief branch of agriculture in a large section 
of our country, and cotton is one of our great national assets, standing 
first in value among all of our exjiorted commodities. The welfare 
of the cotton grower should therefore be guarded and fostered as a 
matter of wide national concern. On this view the department has 
continued to work. Intensive studies have been carried into the 
economics of the industry, with a view of learning the extent to 
which the consumption of our cotton may eventually go and of deter¬ 
mining what types and varieties of cotton lie within the field of most 
profitable production. It has been possible to broaden and energize 
some of these lines of study by cooperation with southern agricultural 
colleges. 

Net^d of Low-Cost Production 

A season of low prices enforces the lesson to the farmer of making 
his production of cotton as efficient and economical as possible by 
planting only in fields that will grow good^ crops at low cost and 
reducing other expenses by practical diversification. The high pro¬ 
duction costs are on the small crops, grown on land that should be 
used in other ways. It is estimated that the present volume of cotton 
production could be maintained on at least a third fewer acres by 
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intelligent application of improved methods, with an enormous 
Sftving in costs of production. Farmers who produce ewnomically 
may be disappointed in their profits but may escape positive losses^ 
even at prices that are ruinous to less competent neighbors. 

The possibilities of a fundamental reform of the svstem of cotton 
production have been recognized and demon^rated by the work of 
the department in cooperating with communities of cotton powers 
that limit themselves to the production of a single variety. In such 
communities many improvements of production are feasible that 
otherwise are beyond the reach of the individual growers. 

In organized one-variety communities all of the farmers are pro¬ 
vided with select seed of pure and uniform quality. From the use 
of pure seed larger yields are obtained, as well as fiber of better 
and more uniform quality that can be sold at higher prices. 
Through the production oi commercial quantities of uniform fiber 
a constructive solution of the marketing problem is made possible. 
In such communities improved varieties and methods are adopted, 
and greater skill and efficiency of production are developed. The 
effects of different conditions and methods of handling the crop are 
better understood where farmers are familiar with the behavior 
of one variety, instead of continually changing the varieties, mixing 
the seed, and depreciating the product, as in unorganized communi¬ 
ties. Such a policy, combined with proper diversincation, should be 
adopted in many more cotton-growing communities. Business as 
well as agricultural organizations would find it to their advantage 
to promote the movement, 

PRODUCTION OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON 

The marketing of the American cotton crop begins with its plant¬ 
ing on the farm. Production and marketing are interdependent. 
The better the product, the more thoroughly it fits demand, the easier 
it is to market. The world demands good strong cotton of the 
American upland type, ranging from % inch to inches in length 
of staple. We are not meeting this demand as fully as we formerly 
did. The production of short-staple cotton in the United States has 
been increasing, and the ‘^bread-and-butter lengths”—^the 1-inch, 
l-j^-inch, and to 1% inch staples—are becoming a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the crop. It is estimated that more than a million bales, 
or about 8 per cent of the crop produced last year, consisted of cot¬ 
ton less than % inch in length of staple. Manifestly this is not 
desirable. 

Economic pressure on the large cotton-consuming countries has 
induced them to encourage the production of medium-staple cotton 
in countries other than the United States. Brazil, for example, is 
pushing her cotton enterprises. There is, however, no need for 
immediate alarm over this fact. The Brazilian people need more 
cotton for their own use. Moreover, there is every probability of 
an increased demand for cotton throughout the world with the return 
of prosperity in Europe. At the same time it should be frankly 
recognized tnat an increase in the production of good upland cotton 
in foreign countries will make the production of excessively short- 
staple cotton in the United States less and less remunerative. Our 
opportunity lies in adjusting the quality as well as quantity of our 
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<nitput to the world’s needs. This applies to cotton just as it does 
to every other product. 

Quality is Important 

Under modem conditions quality is exceedingly important. In 
every field of agriculture or industry quality goods—goods that 
exactly meet the public demand—can ordinarily and should bring a 
premium. European consumers have complained rec:ently that there 
has been a falhnu off in strength and uniformity ot American 
cotton—in short, uiat it lacks some of the quality that they want. 
There is a belief that the introduction of the small-boll, quick¬ 
maturing varieties, high in per cent of lint, is the main cause of the 
difficulty. These varieties, from the standpoint of lint percentage, 
may have an advantage as to yield. It is not at all certain, however, 
that they yield more lint per acre than varieties having a good inch 
staple. An example to the contrary was recently brought to light 
when a Southern newspaper announced that the winner of its “ more 
cotton on fewer acres ” contest had grown in excess of sixteen .500- 
pound balee on 5 acres of land, and that the staple of the cotton 
was 1^ inches. Furthermore, plant breeders have developed vari¬ 
eties of good medium staple that give yields equal to or superior to 
the varieties producing extra-short staple. They are also equal in 
earliness of maturity. 

The boll weevil, against which our cotton farmers have waged so 
valiant a fight, need not put an end to the production of long-staple 
cotton. The development of new early-maturing varieties and the 
discovery of improved cultural methods of shortening the growing 
season are making it possible to produce excellent crops of long- 
staple cotton in the presence of the boll weevil. Indeed, there are 
additional reasons for growing long staples under weevil conditions. 
The care and precautions that are required to protect cotton against 
the weevil also make it possible to produce a better staple. In grow¬ 
ing long-staple cotton the growers may find compensation for the 
increased cost of production or the diminished yield that may be 
caused by the boll weevil. 

Farmer Not Encouraged 

The main reason why the less desirable varieties are grown in 
large quantities is that the average farmer can not sell better cotton 
for a better price. The principle that quality goods should bring 
a premium has been overlooked in cotton buying, so far as the 
average farmer is concerned. There is a substantial difference in 
value between a bale of %-inch cotton and a bale of liV-inch cotton. 
In the hands of a shipper this difference may be $15 or more. 
Growers who sell their cotton in small lots at country markets, 
however, often can not obtain any better price for medium than 
for very short-staple cotton. Good staple and poor often sell for 
about the same figure, which is based upon the average quality of 
the cotton sold at the primary market point. Under such conditions 
the grower has no incentive to produce superior cotton. Indeed, 
the situation tends to curtail the introduction of new methods, 
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f practices; or varieties bv the farmer. When the same price is paid 
or good as for poor fioer at the primary markets, the proOTessive 
farmer is penalized and the short-sighted farmer is benefited. 

The Department of Agriculture has done what it could to dis¬ 
courage the planting of varieties which yield the very short staples. 
But uie remedy requires the attention of cotton buyers quite as 
much as that of cotton growers. A marketing system which 
penalizes the production of better varieties of cotton should obvi¬ 
ously be modified. The only secure basis for our cotton industry 
is in the improvement of the product. 

Cash for Quality Necessary 

There is no way to improve the product except by furnishing 
cash encouragement for quality. Discrimination in buying is just 
as important as high prices. Upland long-staple cotton brings from 
80 to 60 per cent more than middling short staples. Farmers who 
produce the long-staple kind should in simple justice be rewarded 
proportionately. It is useless from the standpoint of encouraging 
quality production merely to get manufacturers to pay more for 

? :ood fiber. The premium for superior fiber must go back to the 
armers. Community production of better cotton would go forward 
more rapidly if farmers were sure of better markets for good cotton 
than for short fiber. It is in the interest of the cotton trade to 
give them this assurance, 

TPE PRINCIPAL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Bumper crops of nearly all fruits were the rule this year, with 
quality very good. In October it appeared that the commercial 
apple crop would amount to 88,500,000 barrels, the heaviest com¬ 
mercial production on record. Western States were expected to 
have the equivalent of some 14,600,000 barrels, or about 1,000,000 
more than the year before, while Eastern and Midwestern producing 
sections seemed to have about 28,900,000 barrels, an increase of 
4,900,000 over the 1925 crop. Record crops were anticipated in 
the leading States, Washington and New York. Wide distribution 
was being given the apple shipments. 

The peach crop was estimated in Oiitober at around 07,000,000 
bushels, slightly above the previous highest record established in 
1915. Production was about 44 per cent greater than the 1925 crop 
and than the average for the last five years. Georgia growers had 
difficulty in obtaining average returns above the cost of production 
and preparing the crop for market. Shipments from that State 
reached the unprecedented total of 17,500 cars. California canneries 
put up a record pack of this fruit. 

The pear crop of 25,000,000 bushels was far above average and at 
least 25 per cent heavier than the year before. Grapes were ex- 

S ected to break all previous records, with a total of 2,860,000 tons. 

lore than the usual quantity of the California, product was dried. 
Not only was the California crop vastly increased, but eastern 
grapes came back with a heavy yield after the short production 
of 1925. The Ozark grape region is becoming of commercial 
importance. 
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Potatoes did somewhat better than last year, but a total crop of 
861,000,000 bushels, as indicated in October, would still be 46,000,000 
less than the five-year average and 74,0(10,000 bushels below the 
exceptionally large crop of 1924, Per capita production appeared 
to be around 3 bushels, which is below normal requirements. Acreage 
was increased only about 2 per cent, and average yields of 108 
bushels would be very little better than the average for the five 
years, 1921-1925. The midseason potato supply was heavier than in 
1926, when drought reduced the crop, causing this year’s prices for 
a few weeks to be lower than those of the preceding season. It 
is hardly expected that the extremely high returns of 1925-26 will 
be repeated this season, even though the main crop is moderate. 

Sweet-Potato Production Greater 

Sweet potatoes were coming back to normal after several years of 
light production. October estimates indicated 79,000,000 bushels, 
which would be a crop of little above midway between that of 1925 
and the five-year average of 84,000,000 bushels. Improvement was 
noted in practically all the States which lead in the production of 
sweet potatoes. 

More main-crop onions and cabbage were being produced than the 
year before. Midseason cabbage and onions, however found a very 
dull market, partly because of the abundance or home-grown 
supplies. Melons were a good crop, but prices were unusually low. 
Cantaloupes produced well except in California, and such truck 
crops as lettuce and celery were increased. It is questionable whether 
greater production of lettuce can be marketed with a profit to 
growers. Car-lot movement of 38 fruits and vegetables during the 
calendar year 1925 filled about 980,000 cars. 

FOREIGN MARKETS 

Foreign demand for some of our agricultural products was 
stronger in the fiscal year 1925-26 than in the preceding year, while 
for other products it was somewhat slack. The value of the exports 
of agricultural products, excluding forest products, was 17 per cent 
less than for the previous year but remained larger than in any 
other year since 192(1-21. On the basis of 1909-1913 prices, the 
volume of agricultuial exports declined 20 per cent. 

The agricultural share of our exports of the last fiscal year was 
the lowest in our history except in the war years 1916-1918. In 
value the exports of agricultural products exclusive of forest pro¬ 
ducts amounted to somewhat less than 41 per cent of all exports, 
compared with 48 per cent last year and 32 per cent in 1916-17, the 
lowest previous record. 

The reduction in volume of exports in the past year was due 
largely to a short wheat crop and to a greatly reduced production 
of pork. Our wheat crop was so small (hat our exportable surplus 
was greatly reduced. Large crops of feed grain in Europe and 
cheap corn from Argentina reduced the demand for our feed crops 
so much that we exported only 23,()()(),000 bushels of corn, at an 
average value of 92 cents a busfiel, out of a very large crop. 
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Having reached the low point in a hog-production cycle, our 
ezportaUe surplus of pork products was likewise considerably 
reduced. The exports of bacon and ham from the United States 
dedined considerably in volume but the value of the shipmmits was 
fairly well maintained. Declines were registered in the exports 
to practically every inmortant market and particularly in the ship¬ 
ments to the United Kingdom. Lard exports also showed marked 
declines. Shipments to all important European markets fell off, but 
Latin-American countries, which are assuming more importance in 
our lard trade, all took larger quantities except Cuba. 

The demand for cotton was not so good as last year. The exports 
were 227,000 bales less at a price so much lower that the value oi our 
exports of cotton was only $918,000,000 compared with $1,061,000,000 
the previous year. Had Japan not come into the market and taken 
a much larger quantity than usual, there would have been a con- 
sideraUy larger reduction in foreign takings. Depressed economic 
conditions and a weak export market for cotton ^ods considerably 
reduced the demand in the United Kingdom and Germany. 

More Tobacco Exported 

More tobacco was exported from the United States at higher prices 
last year than in 1924r-25. The increase in the volume and value of 
the exports of bright flue-cured tobacco, the principal cigarette type, 
was particularly noteworthy. This type last year made up over 60 
per cent of the total exports of leaf tobacco. The United Kingdom 
continues to be the leading market for American leaf tobacco, tak¬ 
ing. 35 per cent of the shipments from this country las^ear, while 
China was the next largest market taking 18 per cent. The increase 
in the shipments of cigarette types of tobacco to China is the feature 
of the United States exports of tobacco. 

Fruit constitutes the only important class of agricultural products, 
outside of tobacco, to show any appreciable increase in exports dur¬ 
ing 1925-26 over the preceding year. The total value of the fruit 
exports, including fresh, dried, and canned, was $105,000,000 last 
year as compared with $85,000,000 in 1924-26. 

In spite of unfavorable conditions in the United ,Kingdom, the 
principal market, the exports of apples from the United States 
showed an appreciable increase over the preceding year. This in¬ 
crease in volume and value of exports seems more remarkable con- 
radering the fact that in England there was a large amount of pub¬ 
licity charging excessive arsenic spray residue on American apples. 
This accomplishment in the face of agitation against American 
apples must be attributable in part at least to the diligent work of 
the department’s representatives in the principal European markets. 
By keeping in touch with the market and keeping European import¬ 
ers informed concerning American supplies they were able to mini¬ 
mize the agitation against American apples. They were able at the 
same time to convey to American growers’ organizations and ex¬ 
porters the critical necessity of taking double precautions to ship 
clean fruit abroad. 

German Market Improved 

Market conditions in general are improving in Germany and the 
immediate outlook for raw cotton and foodstuffs is better than it 
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has been at any time since the war. The improvement in the Ger¬ 
man market for dairy products is a very important factor in the 
world’s dairy markets. In the past year Germany has taken, and 
is continuing to take, large quantities of Danish and Siberian but¬ 
ter. This has been an important factor in keeping foreign butter 
from our markets. Denmark is finding a better market in Germany 
near at hand than in New York after transportation and duty. 
Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina are finding outlets in Eng¬ 
land for their butter, at prices better than they could receive in New 
York after paying the duty, because British markets are being re¬ 
lieved of considerable amounts of Danish butter which has gone to 
Germany. 

Conditions of foreign demand in other countries are in general 
about the same as last year. England is still experiencing a depres¬ 
sion on account of the coal strike. Recovery ot general prosperity 
and purchasing capacity will necessarily be slow. Economic condi¬ 
tions in France, Italy, and many of the smaller countries are unset¬ 
tled. Efforts of the Governments in France, Italy, and Belgium to 
strengthen the currencies, if successful, may be expected to improve 
prosperity in the future, but may result in a temporary check upon 
business activity, and hence a temporary restriction upon those 
markets for American raw cotton and foodstuffs. 

Larger Exports 

The United States is producing this year larger exportable sur¬ 
pluses of wheat, cotton, and apples. Whereas last year our net 
exports of wheat, including flour, amounted to only 93,000,000 
bushels, we are likely to have available for export this year nearly 
200,000,0(X) bushels of wheat. We need foreign markets for a con¬ 
siderable part of the increase of 27,000,000 bushels in our commer¬ 
cial apple crop, as also for the increase of more than a million bales 
in our cotton crop. Fortunately for our farmers, Europe exclusive of 
Russia, according to latest estimates, is harvesting a wheat crop 
140,000,000 bushels less than last year and a rye crop 131,000,000 
bushels less than last year. The north African wheat crop is also 
14,000,000 bushels less than it was last year. It seems, therefore, that 
the foreign demand for our wheat will be better than it was last year. 
Although favorable conditions in the Southern Hemisphere to date 
indicate possibly greater competition from that source, we ought 
to be able to dispose of our exportable surplus of wheat without 
depressing the world wheat market. 

Some redu(*>tion in apple production in northern and northwestern 
Europe has left a market for more of our apples. Reports to date 
indicate that the foreign production of cotton may be less this year 
than last, but not sufficiently less to effect a material increase in the 
demand for our cotton. In fact, we produce such a large proportion 
of the world’s crop that the size of our crop practically dominates 
the world market. 

Prospects for European markets for corn, oats, and barley as feed 
grains are not so good as last year. Europe has harvested a large 
crop of oats and is harvesting a fairly good corn crop. Adding the 
three crops together, the present prospects ai*e that Europe exclusive 
of Russia will have an increase of at least 5 per cent in the tonnage 
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of these crops. Argentina is planting a new com crop and it is too 
early to determine how much competition one may expect in the 
^European markets from this source. The crop that was harvested 
there last April and May was the largest that that country h^ pro¬ 
duced since 1914, and some of that crop will compete with this rail’s 
United States crop in European markets. 

Pork Production Stimulated 

Larger feed-grain crops and consequently lower prices will un¬ 
doubtedly stimulate an increase in pork production in Europe just 
as last year’s large crop is inducing farmers to plan to produce more 
hogs in the United States next year. Conditions for marketing our 
pork products in Europe should remain favorable for a short time, 
put increased pork production in this country is likely to be met by 
increased competition in foreign markets. 

The total foreign trade of the United States in dairy products 
has been declining since the abnormal trade of the war period, in 
spite of a steady increase in domestic production. Figures for the 
year ended June 30, 1926, indicate a continuance of that decline and 
also illustrate the tendency of imports into the United States to ex¬ 
ceed exports by an increasing margin. This situation, however, is 
always open to the possibility of being reversed with the acceleration 
of the tendency toward increases in domestic production. While 
world production since the war has increased continuously up to the 
record year of 1925, demand during that year and in 1926 has been 
sufficiently well sustained to keep world prices of dairy products 
at relatively high levels. 

In general it may be said that there is no immediate prospect of a 
weakening in foreign competition in agricultural production. Pro¬ 
duction in Europe is steadily recovering from the effects of the war, 
while expansion in Australia, Argentina, and Canada continues. 

OUTLOOK REPORTS 

A demand among farmers for more complete and up-to-date 
economic information led the Department of Agriculture in 1923 to 
begin preparing and issuing statements on the outlook for the pro¬ 
duction and marketing of the principal commodities. The.se re¬ 
ports met with such a favorable reception that the work has 
neen expanded and made a regular part of the program of the 
department. 

In February of each year a comprehensive report is prraared 
covering the outlook for all the commodities on which sufficient 
information is available. During the summer of each year special 
reports on the outlook for hogs, sheep, and cattle are prepared and 
a report on the outlook for wheat production is issued just prior to 
the time of planting winter wheat. The general report on the. 
agricultural outlook for 1926, issued in February, contained state¬ 
ments on 31 different commodities, in additon to statements on the 
domestic and foreign demand situation, agricultural credit, and 
farm labor and equipment. This report covered a greater number 
of commodities than any of the reports that had been issued up to 
that time. 
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NecessariW, the outlook reports present a national point of view. 
They should be carefully considered by producers in every region 
to determine whether the general suggestions given apply to a 
greater or lesser extent to that region. In making his plans each 
farmer must bear in mind not only the probable conditions of the 
market and the prices he may expect for his product, but also the 
possible lines of production in which he may safely engage con¬ 
sidering the conditions under which he is farming and the character¬ 
istics of his own farm. Both the remiirements for production and 
the probable returns from the proauct should be considered in 
making decisions as to wliat to produce and how much to produce. 

Blanket Recommendations Useless 

Since conditions vary widely in different parts of the country, no 
blanket recommendation applicable to all the producers of a given 
commodity can be made in statements which present the national 
point of view. If the outlook for the pro<lu(‘tion of some commodity 
IS good, it does not necessarily follow that all the producers of that 
commodity would profit by increasing their production. Neither 
does it follow that it would pay all tlie producers of a particular 
commodity to curtail their production when the outlook is for a 
lower demand or increased supplies from foreign (jouiitries. 

For this reason many of the State colleges, through their experi¬ 
ment stations and extension services have adojited the plan of pre¬ 
paring and issuing statements for farmei^s within their field. These 
statements are based in part on the department’s report and in part 
on the possibilities of producing the different commodities within 
the State concerned. 

Twelve of the State colleges sent representatives to Washington in 
February of this year to be present at the time the annual outlook 
statements were being prepared in the department. These State rep¬ 
resentatives thus be(‘aine thoroughly acquainted with all the informa¬ 
tion which formed the basis for the outlook statements and were in 
position to prepare loc^ali/ed statements more directly afiplicable to 
the conditions within their States. It is hoped that all oi the State 
colleges will be in position to send representatives to Washington to be 
present at the time of tlie preparation of the outlook reports for 
1927 and subsequent years. 

Reports Widely Distributed 

The general reports of the department and the more localizoxi 
reports of the State colleges arc made available to produc ers by all 
known means of dissemination. Two hundred thousand copies of 
the report on the outlook for 1926 were mailed direct to farmer 
correspondents of the department within 10 days after completion 
of the report. Advance copies were sent to all of the farm papers 
in the country and condensed statements were furnished to the press 
and transmitted over the radio. The extension forces of the State 
colleges disseminate the information through their p!if)lications and 
through local meetings of farmers, at which the reports are pre¬ 
sented and their application to the particular locality discussed. 
These reports have been of great value to cooi>erative marketing 
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asaociations. Many of these associations have been active in dis* 
seminating the reports among &eir members. 

The general outlook report issued in February is followed by a 
report on farmers’ intentions to plant spring crt^s. This informa¬ 
tion gives producers an opportunity to make adjustments in their 
plans shouhl there be a tendency to overplant or imderplant par¬ 
ticular crops. A report on intentions to plant fall crops is issued 
in August. Fremient surveys of breeding intentions witn regard to 
specific classes of livestock are giving producers more information 
upon which to base their plans. 

Outlook Crop Forecasts Accurate 

Considering the recent development of this work and the lack of 
complete information on many points, that must be considered, the 
contusions presented in the outlook statements have been remarkably 
accurate. In even the earliest reports nearly 90 per cent of the out¬ 
look statements on individual commodities turned out to be correct, 
and in the 1925 report and the 1926 report subsequent events proved 
that more than 95 per cent of the statements were correct. 

It is the intention of the department to expand this work so as 
to cover a larger number of commodities, to concentrate on the col¬ 
lection of more economic information and further analysis of statis¬ 
tical data needed to furnish a better basis for subsequent reports, to 
obtain wide dissemination of the reports, and to assist the State 
colleges in every way possible in preparing and disseminating local¬ 
ized statements that apply especially to the farmers in^ different 
areas and regions. 

AGRICULTURAL READJUSTMENTS 

Because of continually shifting conditions with respect to the pro¬ 
duction of and demancf for particular commodities, careful studies 
are made by the department as a basis for assisting farmers in 
interpreting the significance of these changes. During the last year 
numerous studies have been conducted in Louisiana, southern Missis¬ 
sippi, New Hampshire, Kansas, and Idaho with a view to providing 
local farmers with a more adequate basis upon which to plan their 
production and marketing programs. In all of these studies atten¬ 
tion is given to the adjustment of farming to meet the needs of'local 
markets in order that emphasis mav be placed upon those lines of 
production which are more profitable than others. Markets outside 
the area studied are also considered, and the necessity of keeping 
production in line with market requirements as to quality and 
quantity is pointed out. 

A study in Louisiana and southern Mississippi brought out the 
fact that the agriculture of the New Orleans trade territory is now 
in a transitory stage of development from highly specialized 

cotton, sugar-cane, and rice plantations. This transition is of neces¬ 
sity slow but it is enabling small farms to be better able to withstand 
depression's. The survey also indicated that a profitable increase of 
cotton production woula result from a greater use of the richer delta 
and bottom lands for the crop and the use of some of the worn-out 
hill lands of the State for reforestation and grazing purposes. It 
was shown that there is need for considerable improvement in cotton- 
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marbeting methods. Market facilities for handling fruits and vege¬ 
tables produced on farms in the region studied are inadequate, and 
this situation, together with insufficient market news, is responsible 
in part for the failure of local farmers to produce a larger portion 
of the food products consumed in New Orleans. 

In a similar study for New Hampshire it was found that local pro¬ 
ducers could profitably expand the production of some commodities, 
such as potatoes, provided they were grown in acreages sufficiently 
large to make the use of efficient machinery and production methods 
possible. The possibility of producing more commodities for the use 
of the summer hotel and tourist trade was pointed out. In coopera¬ 
tion with local agencies, similar studies have been made in other 
States. A study of dairy farming in the Shenandoah Valley of Vir¬ 
ginia emphasized the fact that the incomes of dairy farmers in that 
area can be materially increased by keeping cows with more dairy 
blood, by feeding better-balanced rations, and by modifying crop¬ 
ping systems so as to produce the roughages needed by dairy cows 
and increase the crop production per acre without additional expense. 
I need not emphasize the value oi such studies in revealing neglected 
opportunities. 

THE PEACH INDUSTRY 

One of the most difficult problems in adjusting agricultural pro¬ 
duction is involved in planting tree fruits. In order to put before 
producers of the country the facts regarding bearing and nonbearing 
trees, commercial varieties, competitive districts, price trends, and 
costs of production, the department with the cooperation of State 
agencies recently made a survey of the commercial fresh-peach 
industry of the United States. This study included 26 different 
States, and reports as to the age and variety of peach trees in com¬ 
mercial orchards were received from about 21,700 growers located in 
all the important producing regions. 

In 22 commercial peach-producing areas in 12 Statycs the cost of 
developing peach orchards by the usual methods followed was deter¬ 
mined. Tiie costs of producing peaches and the usual methods and 
practices in pi’oducing peaches in most of the areas were also ascer¬ 
tained. The selection of proper varieties was found to be an essential 
factor in the development of a successful commercial peach orchard. 
Costly mistakes have frequently been made by growers in planting 
varieties which were not adapted to their market conditions. In 
some instances it has been found advisable to remove or top-work 
trees because the variety was proving unprofitable. 

While many varieties of peaches arc grown for marketing as fresh 
fruit, only a relatively small number of these were founa to be of 
widespread commercial importance. The Elberta, by far the most 
important variety east of the Rocky Mountains, is grown in practi¬ 
cally all commercial districts. Other varieties which are of com¬ 
mercial importance as fresh fruit are Carman, Hi ley, and Belle. 
These mature earlier in the season than the Elberta. Parts of the 
information obtained in this study have been used by several States 
in preparing State publications on this subject. This study of the 

S each industry brings out conclusively the necessity for peach pro- 
ucers to make preparations for disposing of an increased production 
of peaches during the next few years. 
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MARKET NEWS 

Use of market news economic information by extension workers 
continues to grow rapidly. More than a dozen States now have well- 
organized economic services, to which the department supplies a 
large volume of fundamental information. The demand from the 
news press, farm papers, farm organizations, and radio-broadca^ing 
services has likewise increased. 

The department’s 7,500 miles of leased telegraph wires is the 
chief means of transmitting information between the various branch 
offices to Washington and from one branch office to another. This 
information includes shipment reports, arrival and price data, and 
statements regarding local conditions in producing sections and 
terminal markets, and other valuable facts. The information is com¬ 
piled and given wide publicity from Washington and the branch 
offiw^s and neld stations by means of mimeographed reports, radio, 
telegraph, telephone, bulletin boards, and the press. The products 
covered by daily telegraphic reports include 34 of the most important 
fruit and vegetable crops of the United States. 

On fruits and yegetaoles alone the total number of mimeographed 
market reports distributed during the year from Washington and the 
branch offices was approximately 12,150,000—an increase of 12 per 
cent over the preceding year. A constantly augmented demand for 
these reports as a basis for settling railroad claims testifies to their 
accuracy. The mimeographed reports also furnish a basis for sta¬ 
tistical studies and research work. Many dealers and shippers main¬ 
tain complete files of the reports for reference. 

In providing market news on livestock 16 branch offices are main- 
tainea. At the close of the year preliminary arrangements had been 
made for opening 6 new offices, made possible by an increase in the 
appropriations at the last session of Congress. These offices will be 
located at Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
and St. Joseph. They will enable the department to serve a large 
group which heretofore has been served only partially and indirectly. 

Scope of Service Widened 

Approximately 5,000,000 mimeographed reports dealing with mar¬ 
ket news on livestock were distributed during the year to subscribers 
in all parts of the United States and in a number of foreign coun¬ 
tries. This represents a material increase over the distribution of 
such reports in the preceding year despite the fact that market 
reports are broadcast by radio and disseminated by other agencies. 
Everything is done to keep the mailing lists at a minimum. Daily 
wool-market reports are distributed to the press, and to cooperative 
associations and other interests which give the reports distribution 
through their own publications. 

The grain and hay market news service has been made more 
effective by timely compilation of the market statistics necessary for 
the proper understanding and interpretation of the constantly chang¬ 
ing conditions in the grain and hay markets. Contacts for the col¬ 
lection of market information have been extended so as to cover all 
of the important United States markets. Probably the most im¬ 
portant or these reports received are those giving a summary of the 
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week’s developments in the grain and hay markets. These are for¬ 
warded from all markets by telegraph on Friday and used in the 

g reparation of the weekly grain and hay market reviews issued each 
aturday morning. At the close of the fiscal year ending June 80, 
more than 300 newspapers with a total circulation of over 6,000,000 
were publishing the reviews regularly. 

PRESS SERVICE 

New information on the science and economics of agriculture is 
continuallv being gathered by the department through research and 
study in field and laboratory. Such knowledge would be of little 
value to the public were it not made available for wide practical 
use. Early and wide dissemination of agricultural news is facili¬ 
tated by the department’s press service, in the Office of Information, 
which maintains “ open house ” to all press representatives, editors, 
and contributors to all kinds of publications using agricultural infor¬ 
mation. This results in reaching practically all of the 22,000 or 
more publications—daily newspapers, weekly and seiniweekly news¬ 
papers, farm journals, trade and technical magazines, and miscella¬ 
neous publications—in the United States, and in ultimately reaching 
millions of readers. Serving the wants of the writers who call at 
the press service headquarters results in the featuring of much agri¬ 
cultural information in articles of length and comprehensivene&s, 
many of them illustrated. 

Information of strictly a news nature, relating to the agricultural 
situation, regulatory measures, or scientific developments, is made 
immediately available through the department’s press service to 
some 200 press representatives in Wasnington, and also is mailed 
in mimeographed form to all interested publications. Stories of 
this kind for the year totaled more than 800. In addition, there 
were 110 restricted or exclusive releases, some of them prepared in 
response to special requests from editors and contributors to the 
press. 

Supplementing the news releases is the printed weekly “Clip 
Sheet,” which carries stories of timely information on agricultural 
practices, progress of research projects, and other news of depart¬ 
ment activities. Tliis service is mailed to more than 12,000 publica¬ 
tions serving a large circulation, most of which is rural. More 
than 250 special stories of like nature, with photographs, were pre¬ 
pared for syndicate services supplying a large number of papers. 

College Editors Help 

Particularly satisfactory results have come from the maintenance 
of close contact with the agricultural college editors who, through 
the use of much department material in their State releases, have 
spread information on the department’s work. 

Toward the end of the fiscal year a special information service 
was begun for country weeklies under trie title, “Page, line, and 
paragraph.” It consists of useful and seasonal information on agri¬ 
culture and home making in articles varying in length from one 
line to a typewritten page. It goes each week to 7,0()0 weekly news¬ 
papers. That this service is well received and fills a long-felt need 
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is diown by the large number of commendatdry letters received 
from editors and clippings from papers sent to the pre^ service. 

Agricultural news is regarded by the press as of increasing im¬ 
portance, and more and more space is being devoted to it. This is 
a healthy sign. The steady appetite for material on the departmait’s 
work is indicated by the number of clippings taken from news¬ 
papers, farm journals, general magazines, and trade publications, 
only about 600 of which are sent to the press service. The number 
of clippings of all kinds runs usually from 2,500 to 8,000 a month, 
and has gone as high as 4,000. 


RADIO 

Early in 1926 the number of rural radio sets in the United States 
reached nearly 1,000,0(X). To furnish the users of these sets with 
timely agricultural information, the department has inaugurated a 
comprehensive radio program covering tne full range of its activities. 
A new section in the Office of Information, known as the radio service, 
has been established to originate programs; to make contracts with 
commercial stations as an outlet for these programs; and to adapt 
timely subject matter for radio presentation. Ninety broadcasting 
stations, representing every section of the country, lend their facilities 
regularly to the department for an average of half an hour daily. 

The department’s farm programs are brief digests of the most 
timely, pertinent facts woven into story form, and covering a wide 
range of topics. The fall and winter broadcasting schedule of the 
radio service includes 20 special program features each week. The 
United States Radio Farm School, which has already brought re¬ 
quests for a half million enrollment cards, is conducted from 25 
stations. Lessons take the form of experience talks and imaginary 
inspection tours. Radio “ schoolmasters ” at the different stations 
conduct the classes. All lesson material is dramatized so as to 
catch and hold the interest of the listeners. Printed lessons are 
mailed to all enrolled students. 

Another outstanding service, released from 50 stations, is called 
“ Noonday Flashes.” This program enables a million farmers to 
listen in daily on a conversation between a county agent and a farmer 
who discuss current problems. “Aunt Sammy,*’ a new radio friend 
and neighbor for the 5,000,000 farm women of the Nation who have 
an opportunity to tune in, is heard from 40 stations. The service 
known as the “ Housekeepers’ Chat ” is a 15-minute period devoted 
five days a week exclusively to ui)-to-date information on subjects 
of interest to women. 


New Farm Features 

Special farm features scheduled for the 1926-27 season from 50 
stations include “A Weekly Letter to Dad,” which a son at college 
writes home telling about his studies in agriculture; “Autobiographies 
of Infamous Bugs and Rodents,” a lO-minute specialty about “ Pests 
that Are Bothering Now,” as told by the insects and rodents them¬ 
selves ; “ Chats by the Weather Man;“ Primer for Town Farmers; ” 
“An Interview with the Agricultural Economist ”; and a weeMy 
“ Farm News Digest.” 
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Services through the various offices of the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics to radio broadcasting stations have been main¬ 
tained and expanded. The outstanding development of the radio 
market news service during the year is the extension of a leased 
wire to station KFKX at Hastings, Nebr. This powerful station 
will carry marketing information to the Great Plains States, into 
many sections not heretofore reached by the Government service. 
Congress provided for extensions of leased-wire service through the 
agricultural college at Ames, where reports are broadcast by the 
college station. A drop ” has been opened at Oklahoma City 
where, through cooperation with the State board of agriculture* 
reports are broadcast for the Southwest. With the development oi 
more college and university radio stations additional contacts have 
been made for the use of market material. Marketing informatiop 
is now being used by stations at Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; and the South Dakota station 
at Brookings. 

WORLD CROP AND MARKET INFORMATION 

An increasing demand for the latest information regarding crops 
in the world’s chief producing countries and market conditions in 
our important foreign markets is evidenced by the many direct 
requests made of the department’s foreign service. The rapidly 
increasing use of economic information by farmers and by coopera¬ 
tives, merchants, and other agencies of the farmer in the process of 
producing and marketing the Nation’s supply of farm products indi¬ 
cates a growing understanding of the close relation that exists 
between the agriculture of the united States and the production and 
market requirements of foreign countries. 

Foreign competition and demand must be taken into account both 
in planning production and in marketing farm products. In recent 
years approximately 13 per cent of the net product of the agricul¬ 
ture of the United States has been marketed in foreign countries. 
Considering only that part of the production that is sold off the 
farm, over 16 per cent has been sent to foreign countries. Approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent of the cotton crop must find a market abroad 
annually, facing increasing competition from Brazil^ India, China, 
and new cotton-growing regions in both South America and Africa. 
Last year nearly one-third of the wheat crop was sold in foreign 
markets. Producers of pork, tobacco, and apples, three other great 
industries, have to depend to a considerable extent upon foreign 
markets Tor an outlet. Prices received by farmers for all these 
products depend not only upon the production in the United States 
and foreign countries but also upon foreign market requirements 
as to quality and quantity, and the purchasing power of foreign 
consumers. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN UNITED STATES 

The producers of many farm products have to meet foreign com¬ 
petition in our own markets. The United States imported agri¬ 
cultural products, exclusive of forest products, valued at $1,918,- 
000,000 in the year ending June 30, 1926. Many of these importe 
compete directly with American-grown products—for example: 

29217*’—-TBK 1926-^5 
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Su^r $282,000,000, wool and mohair $126,000,000, hides and skins 
$94,000,000, tobacco $60,000,000, dairy products $31,000,000, and flax¬ 
seed and flaxseed oil $40,000,000. The farmers who have to market 
their products in competition with these imports are vitally con¬ 
cerned with production and prospects of production of these products 
in foreign countries as well as the foreign demand which is an im¬ 
portant factor in determining at what price these products will be 
offered in the United States. 

The department is developing a world crop and market reporting 
service that is furnishing producers with timely and helpful infor¬ 
mation. With the assistance of the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, American consuls, Department of Commerce agents, and 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture in Berlin and Lon¬ 
don, and Italy, information is being collected as to production in all 
parts of the world and a beginning has been made in reporting mar¬ 
ket conditions in foreign countries. Reports of prices and market 
conditions in British and continental markets for our apples, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, pork, and other products are received daily by cable 
and radio from foreign countries, and the information after careful 
interpretation is broadcast by leased wire, radio, and other channels 
of the department. Mailing lists arranged by commodities are main¬ 
tained, to which a special release service is provided. ‘‘Foreign 
Crops and Markets” is being widely reprinted by trade journals, 
newspapers, farm papers, and farmers’ cooperative marketing 
organs. 

Another important step in bringing American producers and 
European consumers together has been taken in sending a well- 
trained fruit-marketing specialist to study European fruit markets for 
apples and citrus fruit. This survey of European fruit markets has 
brought to the attention of producers and shippers in this country 
many ways in which the European market requirements can be 
better met. Reports on these markets are helping to avoid much 
waste from shipping the fruit too green, not suitably packed for 
the ocean voyage, not put up in a manner to attract foreign buyers, 
varieties not suited to the market, sizes too large or too small, or 
in such great quantities as to overload weak markets. 

Without additional personnel or increased expenditure, in the 
past year the department has increased greatly its foreign service. 
This has come about largely as a result of the natural development 
of the organization and through the more effective assistance of 
the cooperating agencies, the Consular Service, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the International Institute 
of Agriculture. The increasing and systematic use of data relating 
to foreign production and market possibilities is taking an important 
place in planning our farm adjustment and marketing program. 
The many special requests from producer interests for work in 
analyzing and developing foreign markets which are received in 
the department indicate the need for expansion of this service. 

GRADING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Rapid progress has been made in the standardization of grades 
for fruits and vegetables during the Ipt year. Grades have now 
been recommendea for 35 different fruits and vegetables. The use 
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of national grades for fruits and vegetables has been extended 
through their adoption as official standards by the Stat^. Thirty 
States have now officially adopted one or more of the United States 

S ades. In many cases the use of these grades is compulsory for 
ose crops standardized under the provision of the State law. 

Great progress has been made during the four years that the ship¬ 
ping-point inspection service has been in operation in securing the 
adoption of recognized standards for fruits and vegetables. Super¬ 
vising inspectors have reported better knowledge on the part of 
shippers of established standards and more effort to comply with 
the best grading practices. Insistence by several organizations on 
the shipment of graded products only has Kept on the farms products 
of low quality which otherwise would have gone on the market in 
competition with the higher quality offered by the better growers and 
shippers. The inspection service has also helped cooperative asso¬ 
ciations in dealing fairly with their members. 

Rice standardization investigations for the purpose of perfecting 
the United States grades for milled rice and for rough rice were con¬ 
tinued. Improved standards for these commodities are being de¬ 
veloped. A detailed study of California rice and of rice grading, 
handling, and marketing conditions is being made. 

Rice-Grading Schools 

In cooperation with extension leaders in the Southern States rice¬ 
grading schools have been conducted in the principal rice centers of 
Arkansas and Louisiana, At these schools rice-grading demonstra¬ 
tions were made, and moving-pictures and lantern-slide lectures per¬ 
taining to rice grading and to improved methods of handling rice 
were given. As a result, the Arkansas Cooperative Rice Growers’ 
Association installed a complete rice-inspection laboratory and sev¬ 
eral rice mills installed new rice-testing equipment. 

A mechanical device, known commercially as the Smith shelling 
device, for removing the hulls from samples of rough rice for testing 
and grading purposes has been perfected by the department. By use 
of this device it is now possible to determine the milling yields and 
qualities of rough rice, and also the percentage amounts of red rice 
and damaged and chal^ kernels in rough rice. This makes uniform 
and accurate grading or rough rice possible. The device is in regular 
use for commercial inspection purposes by one of the principal rice- 
growers’ cooperative associations. 

Official standards for shelled corn, wheat, oats, rye, and grain 
sorghums were in effect during the entire fiscal year. Official stand¬ 
ards for feed oats and mixed feed oats became effective September 1, 
1925. In addition, official standards for barley were promulgated on 
May 26, 1926, to become effective Augist 24, 1926. 

Requests have been received from many sources, including the gov¬ 
ernors of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Minnesota, for 
a complete Federal service in testing of wheat for protein content. 
Further legislative authority will be necessary, however, before these 
reauests can be met. 

No changes or modifications of existing standards or grades for 
American upland cotton were made during the fiscal year, but five 
standards for upland cotton of extra white color were promulgated 
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at the urgent request of producers and handlers in the irriga^ s^ 
tions of the Southwest whose cotton was not readily classified 
ftxiirf-.ing standards. These standards become effective August 1,1927, 
but prior to that date they may be used as tentative or permissive 
stftTi(A&r(js 

Seventeen States in which hay production or consumption is of 
importance had adopted United States hay standards as official 
State standards at the close of the year. Other important hay States 
are now giving serious consideration to the adoption of the stand¬ 
ards. In 39 States agricultural colleges are employing United States 
hay standards in the teaching of hay grading and field crops to 
students of agriculture. 

Standards for Sov Beans 

New standards for soy beans under a joint Federal-State inspection 
service in North Carolina proved their practicability and value. 
Assistance was given to cooperative egg-marketing a.ssociations in 
Ohio and Nebraska in establishing gra(fe for their market eggs. In 
each case the United States standards and grades for eggs were 
adopted. The results obtained indicate that the United States grades 
are practical and especially well adapted for use by cooperative 
organizations in handling and marketing graded eggs.' The United 
States grades for eggs were demonstrated in Nevada, C/alifornia, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah. Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Alabama. 

After extensive study, numerous conferences with the trade, and 
a thorough test in market reporting, grade descriptions for market 
classes and grades of slaughter feeder, and stocker cattle were pre¬ 
pared for publication. Tentative grade standards for these classes 
were formulated and submitted in connection with the proposed 
standards for beef grades at public hearings held at Portland, Oreg., 
Chi<^o, and New York City. Progress was made also in drafting 
specifications for grades of calves and vealers and sheej) and lambs. 

In cooperation with several of the State agricultural experiment 
stations, a study was begun to determine, among other things, what 
makes quality in beef. Approximately 1,000 cattle fed by the experi¬ 
ment stations were graded as feeders, later as slaughter cattle, and 
afterwards as carcasses of beef. Finally cooking tests were made 
and the cooked meat graded by experts. In connection with these 
experiments standard grading charts were devised by which it is 
possible to apply a mathematical weighting to each grade factor, 
thereby facilitating scoring and making more accurate grade com- 

E arisons. The results so far indicate a rather close correlation 
etween the grade of the live animal and the grade of the carcass. 
After eight years’ practical use in market reporting and three 
years’ use as suggested standards in commercial transactions, stand¬ 
ards for grades of carcass beef were formally promulgated June 3 
as official United States standards, effective July 1, 1926. Ibese 
standards provide for seven grades each of steer and heifer beef 
and six grades each of cow, stag, and bull beef. Interest in stand¬ 
ardization is very active among livestock producers. 
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A classification by types of aU American-grown tobacco was made. 
This classification has met a distinct need not only of the producer 
but of the tobacco trade as well. 

Twenty-nine distinct types of American tobacco ai^e recognized. 
Grades have been prepared for all the leading types with the excep¬ 
tion of Burley. Study was given to this type, however, and at an 
early date tentative grades tor Burley tobacco will be issued. A 

a ‘ al report has been prepared on the sizing of tobacco, which may 
y result in the use of a common sizing system for American- 
grown tobacco, not only in the United States but also in foreign 
countries. 


Barley Standards 

The preparation and establishment of standards for barley pre¬ 
sented a difiicult problem by reason of the difference in conditions 
obtaining in the Middle West as compared with the Pacific coast area. 
Public hearings were held at several of the important barley markets 
at which producers, dealers, and all other branches of the industry 
were afforded opportunity to present their views. Following this, 
official standards were established, divided into classes on the basis 
of the section where grown. These standards became effective Au¬ 
gust 24, 192(5, and it is believed that they will work out satisfactorily 
to all interested parties. 

INSPECTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

The service covering the inspection of fruits and vegetables and 
the certification as to their quality and condition has made satisfac¬ 
tory progress both at shipping points and at the receiving markets. 
The total number of inspections of fruits and vegetables made at 
receiving points was 32,5.31 cars, an increase of 197 cars over the 
preceding year. The total number at shipjiing points was 165,i)29, 
an increase of 34,442 cars. In addition to the inspections made for 
commercial interests, 38,889,63(5 pounds of fruits and vegetables 
were inspected for the Navy Department; 2,608,363 pounds for the 
Marine Corps; and approximately 8,600,(X)0 pounds for the laid-up 
fleet and for various steamship lines. Substantial savings are effected 
for the Federal Government through the inspection service. 

There has been a material increase in the number of export inspec¬ 
tions of boxed and barreled apples in New York City. Exporters 
are depending more and more upon the Federal certificate as an aid 
in closing their financial transactions at the time the fruit is de¬ 
livered to the steamship companies. The greatest increase in num¬ 
ber of shipping-point inspections made was in California, this being 
due largely to a great increase in the number of grape inspections, 
36,069 cars having been inspected in 1925-26 compared to 18,783 in 
1924-25. 

An increased willingness has been shown in practically all sections 
to accept certificates on cars which failed to meet the grade rejjuire- 
ments. Shippers are finding that they can sell cars which are slightly 
under grade at only a slight reduction if they support their ^ate- 
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ments of the quality of such cars by Federal-State certificates. Se¬ 
ductions in price on slightly off-grade cars are usually much tess 
if made at the shipping point than if made after the product has 
passed into the hands of the buyer. 

Hay Service Extended 

Prior to this year the hay-inspection service has been limited by 
the fact that Federal standards were available only for timothy, 
clover, and grass hay. On July 1, 1925, standards were recom¬ 
mended for alfalfa and alfalfa mixed hay, p^rairie hay, Johnson and 
Johnson mixed hay, and mixed hay. On September 1, 1925, these 
recommended standards, together with those for timothy, clover, 
and grass hay were made the official standards of the United States 
for the inspection and certification of such hays. The publication of 
these additional standards caused an immediate increase in the de¬ 
mand for Federal hay inspection, particularly in the Western and 
Southern States. 

Inspectors employed exclusively by the department have continued 
to assist other Government agencies by inspecting hay for them. 
The Federal specifications board adopted the Federal standards for 
timothy, clover, and grass hay some time ago as master specifica¬ 
tions for all Government purchases. In November, 1925, they 
adopted in a similar manner the standards for alfalfa hay, prairie 
hay, Johnson hay, and mixed hay. In Janua^ a conference was held 
at the hay standardization laboratory in Washington, which was 
attended by representatives of nearly all Government departments 
interested in the purchase of hay. The standards were explained 
at this meeting and the various departments were offered the benefit 
of the inspection service. Considerable changes in methods of pur¬ 
chase were made in several of the departments as a result of this 
conference. This will result in financial saving to the Government 
and improvement in the quality of hay received on contracts. 

MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 

The movement of farm people away from farms and the reverse 
movement of city people to farms when thoroughly understood con¬ 
stitute an important index of the agricultural situation. A study of 
these movements of population during the last five or six years 
throws considerable light on the present trend of rural events. 

Information obtained from many sources indicates that in 1920 
there was a net gain in total farm population of approximately 
600,000 over the preceding year, when according to the United States 
Census reports there were 31,614,269 persons living on farms. The 
prosperity of farming at that time apparently restrained the cus¬ 
tomary flow to cities of young people between the ages of 20 and 25. 
Moreover, the annual movement of prosperous retired farmers to 
town was offset by the arrival of city people drawn to farming. 

The year 1921, however, was marked by striking drops in prices 
for farm products and saw the beginnings of an unusual movement 
of population to the cities. Although many persons who were 
tempted to leave farming stayed on farms, in the nope that soon the 
tide would turn and prosperity flow farmward, some were forced out 
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of agriculture. The result was that the net increase of farm popula¬ 
tion that year fell from 500,000 to 200,000. 

In 1922 a department survey indicated that the net movement of 
persons to cities reached the 1,000.000 mark^ which entailed a net 
loss in the farm population of 460,000 persons. 

In 1923 the drift of population to cities continued in full force, 
probably reaching its height and causing a net decline in the farm 
population equal to or possibly somewdiat exceeding that of 1922. 

Another survey of the situation was made by the department in 
1924. It show^ed that while forces tending to drive people to cities 
were still in operation (more than 2,000,000 persons moved to cities 
in 1924) other forces were sending back from cities to farms a larger 
number than formerl 5 \ This return movement in 1924 totaled 
1,396,000 persons, and reduced the net loss to the farm population 
to 182,000. 

The Cityward Movement 

The movement of population from faiiiis to cities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages in 1925 is estimated to have totaled 2,035,000 persons. The 
reverse movement to farms is estimated to have been around 1,135,000 
persons. There was consequently a net movement away from the 
xarms of 901,000 persons. Births on farms during 1925 were esti¬ 
mated at 710,000 and deaths at 288,000, leaving a natural increase of 
422,000, which reduced to 479,000 the loss due to the cityward move¬ 
ment of population. 

The large movement back to farms in 1924 and in 1925 doubtless 
included some persons who had sold their farms in recent years, 
but were obliged to take them back on account of the failure or 
promised payments. It doubtless also included many farm owners 
who found after a year or so that they could not afford to live in the 
city on the rentals of their farms. In the return flow of population 
to the farms there were likewise many laborers and former farm 
tenants, who had failed to find their expectations fulfilled in the 
cities. 

In normal times there is a constant interchange of population 
between the country and the town. As farmers retire to cities, 
so city people retire to farms; laborers move back and forth from 
farm to city and from city to farm; and a stream of youth of both 
sexes goes permanently from farms to cities. All agencies seeking to 
promote the general welfare, whether rural or urb^an, should work 
toegther to reduce to a minimum the inevitable dislocations due to 
this interchange of people. Yet, looking at it from another point of 
view a reasonable movement one to the other benefits society. It is 
the extent of such excess movement from farm to city which is 
desturbing. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ADMINISTRATION 

The Packers and Stockyards Administration is a separate unit of 
the department organized to carry out under the direction of the 
Secretary the purposes of the packers and stockyards act. The 
purposes of the act are in a general way to promote fair, impartial, 
open, and competitive conditions in the livestock and meat-marketing 
process of the country. The act provides that the rates and chargee 
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Bnade at the public markets shall be just, reasonable, and ncmdia* 
criminatory, and prohibits any market agency or dealer from engage* 
ing in any unfair, unjustly oiscriminatory, or deceptive practice at 
a public market. Provision is also made for the correction of any 
unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive practices by packera 
in the manufacture and distriDution of packing-house products in 
commerce. 

Seventy-eight stockyards have been posted by the Secretary as 
coming within the jurisdictioi. of the act. Approximately 5,600 
market agencies and dealers and 850 packers are also subject to 
regulation. All market agencies and dealers operating at public 
stockyards are required to register and carry adequate bonds to 
cover their obligations. The stockyard ^mpanies and market 
agencies are required to file schedules of their rates and charges. If 
a schedule is filed that appears to be unreasonable or discriminatory, 
the policy of the administration is to secure an adjustment informally 
where possible. If this can not be accomplished, formal proceedings 
are held to determine the reasonableness and lawfulness of such rate 
or charge. 

Many Actions Started 

During the fiscal year 19 formal dockets have been initiated and 
action has been taken with respect to 11 other cases which were pend¬ 
ing at the beginning of the year. Of these cases 7 involve the general 
schedule of stockyards rates and charges, 2 involve the general 
schedule of commission charges filed by all the market agencies 
oj^rating at their respective markets, 13 involve trade practices, and 
9 involve insolvency. During the year 5 of these cases were closed by 
being dismissed without prejudice, in 9 cases the registrant was sus- 
pend^^ and in 4 cases a cease-and-desist ” order was issued. 

Special attention has been given to the bonding of the market 
agencies and dealers. New forms of bonds have been prepared cov¬ 
ering the different classes of business of the registrants. A complete 
physical valuation has been made of all the properties of the Denver 
Union Stockyards Co. At a number of the yards improved scales 
have been installed. Attention has been given to the testing of the 
scale equipment, and weighing instructions have been issued and 
forwarded to the weighers at all markets. 

By an act of Congress, approved May 5, 1926, the packers and 
stockyards act was amended to provide that in any State where the 
weighing of livestock at a stockyard is conducted by a duly author¬ 
ized department or agency of the State, the Secretary may register 
it as a market agency for the weighing of livestock received at such 
stcckyard. In accordance with me provisions of this amendment 
the Kailroad and Warehouse Commission of the State of Minnesota 
has registered as a market agency and is furnishing the weighing 
service at the South St. Paul stockyards. 

ALFALFA AND RED-CLOVER SEED TESTS 

The wide differences in agricultural adaptability within the United 
States of alfalfa and red-clover seed produced in different foreign 
coimtries, to which reference was made in my report of the previous 
year, have received constantly increasing attention. It is clear that 
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the infcMTOation regarding the country producing seed of these two 
crops is of unusual imnortanee to the American jplanter. Trials with 
alfalfa, red clover, and seed from various countries are under way, in 
most instances in cooperation with State agricultural experim^t 
stations, although many years’ experiments will be required to deter¬ 
mine accurately the adajptability of seed of different origin to dif¬ 
ferent sections of the United States. 

Determining the winter hardiness of alfalfa varieties or strains 
imported from different countries is necessarily slow. Up to the pres¬ 
ent time the results available have shown that alfalfa seed from 
Turkestan is of little value for the greater part of the United States, 
particularly in those humid ^ctions where alfalfa is an important 
crop. Seed from South Africa produces plants that are not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy for the Northern States, and, in the majority of tests, 
plants grown from seed from Argentina have suffered seriously in 
the United States over the first and second winter. 

In considering the adaptability of red clover to different regions 
of the United States, three general regions may be distinguished: 
First, the region in which severe winters prevail, with low tem¬ 
peratures and with little snow or with great fluctuations in tempera¬ 
ture; second, the region in which anthracnose or similar clover 
diseases are not important factors and in which the winters are 
somewhat milder; and third, regions in which the winters are not 
severe and in which anthracnose or other clover diseases are of 
major importance. Clover from domestic seed, including that 
grown in Canada, is more resistant to severe winters than any for¬ 
eign clover so far tested, and in regions of severe winters only 
American-grown clover seed should be used. Seed of disease-resist¬ 
ant types of domestic clover should be used, if possible, where 
anthracnose or similar diseases prevail. 

Seed Act Amended 

The widespread interest in these results on the part of farmers, 
seedsmen, and others more or less directly concerned resulted in an 
amendment, April 26, 1926, to the Federal seed act (formerly 
designated the seed importation act), which requires that all seed 
of alfalfa and red clover imported into the United States be colored, 
so that the purchaser may know whether he is buying seed or 
domestic or foreign production. 

The general scope of this amendment and the regulations pro¬ 
mulgated for its enforcement may be briefly sumarized as follows: 
Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture, after a public hearing, 
determines that seed of alfalfa or red clover from any foreign coun¬ 
ty or region is not adapted for general agricultural use in the 
United States, entry of such seed is prohibited unless at lea.st 10 
per cent of the seed be stained a red color. This 10 per cent red 
coloring is required for Italian red clover seed effective September 2, 
1926, and for alfalfa seed produced in Turkestan and Africa effec¬ 
tive September 25, 1926. Moreover, all alfalfa and red clover 
seed for which the country of production can not be shown is pro¬ 
hibited entry unless at least 10 per cent of the seed be stained red. 
Except as provided in the foregoing, entry of alfalfa or red-clover 
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seed into the United States is prohibited unless approximately 1 per 
cent of the seed is colored violet, if produced in Canada, or grem 
if produced in any other country. The amendment also provides 
that any seed in interstate commerce that is willfully mimranded 
may be confiscated by the Secretary of Agriculture by a process 
of libel. 

SOY BEANS 

No single agency has done more to develop the soy-bean industry 
in the United States than has the Department of Agriculture. Intro¬ 
duced from the Orient many decades ago, the soy bean only recently 
attained a recognized place in the cropping system of American 
farmers. As late as 1917 less than 500,000 acres were devoted to 
the growing of soy beans for all purposes. In 1924 there was a total of 
2,500,000 acres, of which about 1,000,000 acres were used for hay, 
1,0W,W0 acres for pasture and ensilage, and ,5(X),(KX) acres for seed. 
This increase in the acreage devoted to soy beans in the United 
States is largely due to the development of better-adapted varie¬ 
ties. Previous to 1898, there were not more than eight varieties of 
soy beans generally grown in the United States, and of these only 
two, the Ito San and Mammoth Yellow, are now grown to any 
extent. In 1924, the last year for which data are available, the 
total value of the seed of all varieties of soy beans gi'own in the 
United States was estimated at $23,917^500. Of this total 
$12,675,540 must be credited to new varieties introduced by the 
department. The total value of the soy-bean hay ci’op in 1924 was 
$18,360,000, and of this value the new varieties were responsible for 
a little more than half. 

There is no way of estimating the value of the soy beans used for 

f >asture, ensilage, and soil improvement, but it is probable that at 
east 25 per cent should be added to the above figures as the value 
represented by these uses of the crop. In estimating the contribu¬ 
tion made by the new varieties, not all the States growing soy beans 
are represented. Data were obtainable only from the principal soy¬ 
bean States. 


Older Varieties Supplanted 

The extent to which new varieties have supplanted the older ones 
in certain States is apparent when the following facts concerning 
soy-bean hay and seed only are considered. The Biloxi makes up 
43 per cent of the total production in Louisiana; Black Eyebrow, 25 

E er cent in West Virginia; Haberlandt, 32 per cent in Kentucky; 

laredo, 25 per cent in Mississippi; Manchu, 45 per cent in Iowa; 
Midwest, 50 per cent in Indiana; Mandarin^ 42 per cent in South 
Dakota; Morse, 28 per cent in Missouri; Virginia, 55 per cent in 
Virginia; Wisconsin Black, 40 per cent in Wisconsin; and the Wil¬ 
son, 53 per cent in Pennsylvania and 52 per cent in Maryland. The 
results obtained from the search for new varieties appears to have 
justified the work and compensated for the expense many times 
over. Of the total production of soy-bean hay and seed, 53.7 per 
cent is represented by varieties introduced and developed by the 
department. 
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SUDAN GRASS 

This valuable grass sorghum and annual hay plant was obtained in 
1909 from northern Africa, through the efforts of C. V. Piper, then 
agrostologist in charge of the office of forage crops of the department. 
It was immediately successful, particularly in the southern Great 
Plains, and in 1918, nine years after its introduction into the United 
States, the value of the annual crop of Sudan grass was conserva¬ 
tively estimated at $10,000,000. Like the sorghums, it has proved 
able to survive periods of drought, and its fondness for hot weather 
during its growing period has resulted in its extensive use as a 
summer pasture, not only in the Great Plains but also in tlie Corn 
Belt. The acreage has practicallj^ doubled since 1918, and is becom¬ 
ing more or less unvarying around 1,000,000 acres sown annually. 
It is appreciated as an emergency hay crop and summer pasture 
grass in Iowa almost as much as in Texas, and the interest in it is 
increasing as far east as Ohio. Although the value of a pasture 
crop is exceedingly difficult to appraise, there is justifi(;ation for the 
behef that the annual crop of Sudan grass in recent years is easily 
worth $16,000,000. It has supplanted millet to a considerable ex¬ 
tent as a catch-crop, on account of its ordinarily higher yields and 
the greater palatability of the Sudan grass hay. Seed of it is now 
abundant and fairly cheap, and this grass promises to continue as 
one of our regular forage producers, returning each year in this one 
item many times the entire annual expense of forage investigations 
in the the department. 

The introduction of Ladino clover was accomplished in Idaho 
about 1915, and since then about 40,000 pounds of Ladino clover 
seed have been produced and there have been established about 1,000 
acres of the very best kind of dairy pasture. The total value of this 
new industry, although comparatively small, may be said to have 
added some $13,000 to $15,000 a year to the income of Idaho farmers. 

ABACA IN TROPICAL AMERICA 

The so-called “ hard ” fibers furnish the entire supply of raw 
material used by American manufacturers for making binder twine, 
and the greater part of the raw material used for all other kinds of 
cordage except that made from jute and cotton. In addition to large 
quantities of miscellaneous hard fiber cordage between two and 
three hundred million pounds of binder twine are consumed annually 
on the farms of this country. The American farmer is, therefore, 
our largest consumer of harcl fibers. 

The four fibers that furnish practically all of our supply of this 
raw material are henequent, sisal, abaca, and istle. The imports of 
these four fibers in 1926 amounted to 215,758 tons valued at $43,434,- 
169. The henequent is obtained principally from Yucatan, the sisal 
from Netherlands India, the uolonies of East Africa, and the 
Bahama Islands, the abaca from the Philippine Islands, and the 
istle from the northern part of Mexico. None of the hard fibers are 
produced in commercial quantities within the continental United 
States. 

Special attention has been given during the last year to the estab¬ 
lishment of abaca production on a commercial scale in tropical 
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America. The entire world supply of abaca fiber, with the exception 
of a few hundred bales, is produced in the Philippine Islands. With 
a decreasing supply of lalrar, and increasing competition from coco¬ 
nuts and other crops, the Philippine production of abaca is barely 
holding its own and is not keeping pace with the world demand for 
this fiber. Two diseases of abaca, that have appeared in recent 
years, threaten to reduce still further the production of abaca. In 
view of these conditions, it is apparent that effort, should be made 
to encourage the growing of abaca in tropical regions other than 
the Philippine Islands. 

Difficult Shipping Problem 


Abaca, when propagated from seed, does not come true to type, 
which necessitates propagation either from rhizomes or suckers. 
The shipment of plant material of this character from the Philippine 
Islands to the American Tropics has proved to be a difiicult problem, 
and shipments of abaca plants made in 1923 and again in 19^ failed 
to survive the long journey. During the calendar year 1925, with 
the cooperation of the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the United States Shipping Board, arrangements were made for 
the routing of a freight steamer direct from the abaca-producing 
province of Davao, in southern Mindanao, to the Canal Zone. Pro¬ 
vision was also made for the storage and handling of growing plant 
material on this ship. 

During the months of July and August, 1925, 1,438 seletiied abaca 
plants, representing six different varieties, were accordingly col¬ 
lected on nve different plantations in Davao. This material, 'which 
included rhizomes, suckers, buds, and growing plants, was packed 
in a number of different ways, and was shipped from Davao August 
21. The shipment was en route 44 days. On arrival the Canal Zone 
plants were reshipped to the northern part of the Republic of 
Panama, where arrangements had been made for planting them 
in an isolated plant quarantine section. About 50 plants were subse¬ 
quently taken to the plant introduction gardens at Summit, in the 
Canal Zone. 

Of the total shipment of 1,438 plants, 1,052 plants, or 78.2 per 
cent were alive when the shipment arrived at its destination. There 
was a relatively heavy loss after the plants were planted in the 
plant quarantine station. At the close of the year about 500 plants 
were growing and in good condition. 

DEMAND FOR RUBBER INFORMATION 


Rubber has become an essential to agricultural production and 
marketing of crops, as well as to urban industries. About three 
times as much rubber is used in the United Stages as in the rest of 
the world. The present development of our civilization could hardly 
be maintained without rubber. The precariousness of being so com¬ 
pletely dependent upon the East Indies for an indispensable product 
IS being recognized. 

Interest in the possibilities of rubber production is intensified by 
the lar^ areas of unused or partially used land in the United States, 
especially in the southern and southwestern regions, whefe it is hoped 
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that rubber production may prove feasible. If suitable plants were 
disroyered, and methods of utilization devised, the well-mown dis¬ 
parities in the TOst of labor between the oriental regions and the 
TJnited States might be overcome, as we now grow cotton, rice, sugar, 
and tobacco in competition with the oriental coimtries. 

Lar^ areas of land now of little value in tropical America may 
be utilized for the production of Hevea rubber if suitable methods 
can be devised. Experiments to determine such possibilities are 
being made in numerous localities in the Canal Zone and in neigh¬ 
boring districts of the Republic of Panama, as well as in Haiti and 
southern Florida. On account of different conditions in tropical 
America, the methods that are used on the large rubber plantations 
of the East Indies have not appeared practicable, but other methods 
may be developed which will make production possible without con¬ 
tract labor and also avoid the large initial outlay and overhead 
charges of the East Indian plantation system. Careful experiments 
are needed to show the range of conditions under which it is possible 
for the trees to grow and to produce rubber, and to demonstrate a 
practical method for bringing the trees through the early stages 
of the development with the smallest requirement of labor and ex¬ 
pense. The first result of these experiments is to show that the 
range of adaptation of Hevea, the Para rubber tree, is much wider 
than has been supposed. 

Hevea in Tropical America 

Experiments with Hevea and other rubber-producing plants are 
going forward in Haiti, in the Canal Zone, and in the Republic of 
Panama. Seeds and young plants of Hevea from Haiti were taken 
to Panama, and are being tested in numerous localities. The tap¬ 
ping of mature Hevea trees in Haiti has been carried into the second 
year with yields distinctly larger than at the corresponding periods 
in the first season. Compared with ret'ords of individual trees in 
Ceylon and elsewhere in the East Indies, the range of variation is 
much the same, and also the average production per tree. Thus 
there is no que^ion of the feasibility or commercial production of 
rubber in Haiti, if a suitable system can be established. A small 
shipment of the crude rubber was sold in New York at the full mar¬ 
ket price of East Indian rubber. 

Seedlings of Hevea are tolerant of shade and specially adapted to 
forest undei^owth conditions, so that planting in the open is not 
necessary. Slower growth of the plants in the early stages docs not 
interfere with a vigorous and normal development of the trees after 
they have become well established. The use of cover crops like the 
pigeon pea, or Congo bean, may be desirable for controlling weeds 
or grass, shading the soil, and gradually establishing the desirable 
condition of the forest leaf-litter covering; also the closer planting 
of the rubber trees may serve the same purpose. While the tapping 
size might ^ reached somewhat later in close-spaced plantings, the 
cost of establishing plantations might be less and the outlook for 
sustained production might be improved, since tbe bark surface 
would be greater. Also the removal of low-yielding trees could be 
accomplished with less difficulty or need of replacement. 
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Several of the tropical rubber-producing species thrive in southern 
Florida and appear to be so well adapted to local conditions that 
extensive cultivation might be possible if satisfactory methods for 
extraction of the rubber could be devised. The Assam rubber trw 
(Ficus elaatica) and the purple-flowered rubber shrub (Cry^tostegia 
grcmdiflora) are widely distributed and grow very well m many 
localities in the southern half of Florida. Cryvtostegia madagas- 
cariensis has also been introduced into Florida; this species has been 
studied in Mexico and Haiti and is known to produce rubber of fair 
quality. The collection of rubber plants now growing at the plant- 
introduction garden Chapman Field, near Miami, includes numerous 
^ecies of Alstonia, Asclepias, Carissa, Carpodinus, Castilla, Cerbera, 
Cryptostegia, Euphorbia, Ficus, Funtumia, Hevea, Jatropha, Lan- 
dolphia, Manihot, Mascarenhasia, Parthenium, Pedilanthus, Plume¬ 
ria, Rhobdadenia, and Urceola. 

Rubber plants that are natives of dry regions are being tested in 
California, in the coast districts as well as in the interior valleys. 
Several dry-country rubber plants are known in Mexico, while others 
are reported in South America, Africa, and Madagascar. Special 
attention is being given to one of the native species of milkweed 
(Asclepias swhulata), which appears to be the most promising for 
waste lands and for producing the largest quantity of rubber-bearing 
material readily and cheaply. 

FOREIGN PLANT INTRODUCTION 

Methods for safeguarding the country against foreign crop pests 
in connection with plant-introduction work are being steadily im¬ 
proved. All plant material from foreign sources is brought to Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., and subjected to rigid inspection and to treatments if 
required. Much of the material goes into quarantine and some is 
detained under special safeguards. Material that is released to go 
to one or more of the plant-introduction gardens is under surveil¬ 
lance all the time it is being grown and propagated. Just before 
distribution a final inspection is given. These protective measures 
are developed cooperatively by the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Federal Horticultural Board. 

Several years ago one of the agricultural explorers of the depart¬ 
ment discovered a remarkable cherry growing in the Ecuadorian 
Andes. This fruit is closely related to our wild black cherry. It 
occurs all the way from Mexico southward. For a long time only 
seed could be obtained, but two years ago some budwood was intro¬ 
duced and successfully established under glass at the Bell (Md.) 
plant-introduction garden. Four small trees from this budwood 
came into bearing this year. The fruit is of good size and very fair 
quality. The Capulin cherry, as this fruit is called, is believed to be 
adapted to our Southern Stetes; at least it will be given extended 
trial there. It is essential^ a warm-country cherry. A cherry for 
the home gardens of the South and for local markets would be a 
valuable acquisition. The fruit of the Capulin as grown here is about 
three-fourts to 1 inch in diameter and oi a pinkish-red color. It ia 
borne in racemes, like olir native black cherry. 
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Bamboos are attracting much interest in this country, especially 
since the recent publication of a small bulletin on their growth and 
uses in the United States. The timber bamboo is one of the most 
striking forms. About 8,000 plants of this species were distributed 
in the spring of 1926. Cooperators are being encouraged to put out 
and care for small groves of from a quarter acre to an acre. It is 
important to make certain of a future supply of plants. The plants 
must be propagated by division, jis seed is not available. Besides the 
timber bamboo, which finds many uses on the farm and in commerce, 
numerou.s other species are being tested and propagated—mainly at 
the plant introduction garden of tlie Bureau of Plant Industry, near 
Savannah, Ga. 


TUNG-OIL TREE INTRODUCTION 

Commercial plantings of the tung-oil tree, a recent introduction of 
the department from China, have now reached a total of about 1,500 
acres. The new industry is centering in north-central Florida, and is 
being fostered by interests connected with the paint and varnish 
industries, in which tung oil is an important factor. Most of the 
bearing trees are young, and consequently the seed crop small. 
All available seed is still being used ror planting purposes. While 
there is at present an ample supply of tung oil from China for 
the needs of American manufacturers all that is received is more or 
less adulterated or otherwise inferior in quality and there is a need 
for a ('.ommercial supply of the pure oil. The imports during the 
calendar year 1925 amounted to 101,550,000 pounds, with a declared 
value of $11,385,000. 

Interest in the Chinese elm {Ulmus pumila) has increased each 
season since its first introduction, and very favorable reports have 
been received from all sections of the country. Because of its rapid 
growth and its resistance to drought and alkali special interest nas 
attached to its usefulness in the Great Plains region, where there is 
great need for a shade tree also suitable for use in windbreaks. No 
other tree has met so successfully the requirements of this region. 
The ever-increasing demand for it has resulted in its being offered by 
a number of nurserymen in that section, and there is little doubt but 
that hundreds of thousands of these trees will be planted as rapidly 
as they become available. 

RIPENING OF DATES 

From the elaborate pollination experiments on dates it has been de¬ 
termined that the type of pollen used will make possible either the 
very early ripening or mid-season ripening or late-season ripening of 
the particular variety of dates that are pollinated. Not only the time 
of ripening but the size and flavor of the mature date are determined 
to a very large extent by the kind of pollen that is used. 

The extent to which this may apply to fruit crops other than the 
date is now under consideration. It is possible that the same prin¬ 
ciple may be applied to secure more or less control of the quality of 
other fruits. In so far as the production of dates is concerned, this 
discovery is of unusual importance because of the material extent of 
the control of fruiting habits of the different varieties of dates now 
being grown in the Southwest. 
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Distinct advances have been made in the investigations into Uie 
curly-top of sugar beets, which is perhaps the most serious disease 
with which beet growers have to contend in the western areas. A 
mild form of the disease first observed at Bakersfield, Calif., in 1924, 
was studied and found to be caused bv virus that had previously 
passed through certain wild hosts, subject to the disease, before 
being transmitted to beets by the insect Euttetix teneUa. This 
remarkable discovery of attenuation of the virus is believed to be the 
first instance ever recorded of such a phenomenon in a disease of 
plants. 

Additional data on the control of the sugar-beet nematode by 
rotation of crops was obtained at Salt Lake City, Utah, and this 
method is now unhesitatingsly recommended as the only practica¬ 
ble one under present conditions in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wyom¬ 
ing, Montana, and California. 

An investigation of the best conditions for storage of commercial 
beets was brought to a conclusion at Salt Lake City. It had been 
previously brought out that enormous losses of sugar occur in the 

{ files at beet dumps and in factory bins on account of the physio- 
ogical activities of the beets which go on, although at a diminished 
rate. The principal recommendation resulting from this investiga¬ 
tion is to shade the surface of piles with a moisture-holding inex¬ 
pensive covering; which should be sprayed with water during dry 
weather. It was proved that this lowers the temperature ana cuts 
down ventilation, which reduces respiration and the resulting loss 
of sugar. 

WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 

Blister rust was found in the Northwest in the fall of 1921, when 
it was discovered at Vancouver, British Columbia, and shortly after¬ 
wards at Mount Vernon, Wash. Subsequent investigations indicate 
that it was introduced from France in 1910 on a shipment of young 
white pines that were planted near Vancouver. Field conditions 
favored its rapid spread and it became thoroughly established on 
western white pine in the coastal region of British Columbia. Fol¬ 
lowing the discovery of the disease in the West, the department in 
1922 and 1923 undertook a cooperative survey to determine the limits 
of infection and the possibilities of natural or artificial barriers 
delaying the advance of the disease into uninfested regions. 

The season of 1923 was notable principally for the spread of infec¬ 
tion southward through the dry belt of central British Columbia 
and through the Lake region of eastern British Columbia. Infection 
on cultivated black currants was found to be generally scattered 
over the dry belt and extended as far south as the central part of 
Okanogan County, Wash. Infection in eastern British Columbia 
was found to have extended southward to Grand Forks, British 
Columbia; Danville, Ferry County, Wash.; and to Nelson, British 
Columbia. It was also found that numerous. Kibes were each year 
infected in the Puget Sound legion of western Washington. Their 
proximity to native white pines made it probable that these pines 
were becoming infected. 
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Idaho Pine Threatened 

In general, at the end of the 1923 field season, the Idaho white pine 
belt was directly threatened with invasion from the Northwest, 
through the dry belt and from the north through Nelson, British 
Columbia, and near-by points. Also, the increase of infection in 
western Washington constituted an ever-increasing menace of 
infection in western Oregon. 

In 1924, the department in cooperation with the affected States 
and local agencies began a control program projected over a period 
of 10 years which aimed at delaying the spread of the disease and at 
developing and applying practical control measures. During the 
two years the program has been under way, good progress has been 
made in carrying out such measures as were consiaered worth while 
and in developing suitable (control practices. 

During 1925 two important developments in the spread of the rust 
were noted. First, western white pines were found to l>e infected at 
Nelson, British Columbia. This pine infection resulted from Ribes 
infection found at that point in 1923 and is significant in that it 
constitutes a focus from which Ribes infecting spores can be dis¬ 
seminated over long distances, thus greatly increasing the risk of 
initial infection of Ribes in northern Idaho. Second, the disease 
was found in the coast region of northwestern Oregon at Pacific City, 
Wheeler, and Knappa. This spread undoubtedly denotes the pres¬ 
ence of infected pines in the Puget Sound region of Washington some 
distance south of the (-anadian border. It constitutes a direct thrust 
of the disease toward the sugar-pine regions of southwestern Oregon 
and California. 


Blister-Rust Control in the East 

Steady progress in blister-rust control in the East has been made 
since the beginning of the control program in 1922. The develop¬ 
mental work prior to 1921 resulted in 1,036,903 acres of land being 
cleared of 14,491,503 Ribes, of which 91,718 were cultivated bushes. 
At the same time, the average per acre cost of eradi(*,ation was re¬ 
duced from 72 to 18 cents. From the beginning of tlie control pro¬ 
gram in 1922, a total of 29,988,089 Ribes, of which 204,451 were 
cultivated bushes, have been eradicated from 3,217,140 acre.s of land 
at an average cost of 18 cents per acre. Since 1918 a total of 44,- 
479,592 Ribes of which 296,169 were cultivated bushes, have been 
destroyed on 4,254,043 acres of land. 

The majority of owners of cultivated Ribes destroyed their bushes 
without (compensation. During 1925, 59,458 cultivated bushes were 
uprooted, yet the State had to pay for only 2.2 per cent or 1,300 
plants. A total of $514.55 was paid in compensation for cultivated 
Ribes to 49 owners. During the four years the program has been 
under way the cooperating States, towns, and individuals have made 
available a total of $723,451.02 for cooperative control work. 

The blister-rust situation in the Middle Atlantic and Lake States 
differs materially from that in New England and New York. The 
southward advance of the diseaseintonorthernNew Jersey and north¬ 
eastern Pennsylvania has been comparatively slow. The difference 
in the behavior of the disease in this region is probably due to the 
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influence of host associations, and perhaps other factors not definitely 
known at present. Wild Ribes are moderately abundant, but the 
pine host is so scattered that field conditions are unfavorable for 
the rapid spread of the disease. Cooperative scouting in New Jersey 
during 1925 resulted in the finding of infected cultivated black cur¬ 
rants in Monmouth, Passaic, Warren, and Sussex Counties. Similar 
scouting in Pennsylvania showed the rust present in Wayne County 
at Callicoon, Rileyville, and Damascus, where it had occurred in 
former years, and at Laurella, a new location. In two instances the 
disease was on cultivated black currants, in the third on pines and 
black currants, and in the fourth on pines and wild gooseberries. 
The southward spread of the rust is being carefully watched, and 
steps will be taken, in cooperation with the States concerned, to secure 
the application of control measures to valuable pine stands as the 
need arises. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 

The campaign for the eradication of the conimon barberry for the 
purpose of reducing stem-rust losses of small grains has been in 
progress eight years. This year’s results show that a great many 
barberry bushes still exist in the barberry-eradication area. Some of 
those bushes are in areas not yet reached in survey and eradication, 
for barberries are numerous in the old established farming communi¬ 
ties of the counties not yet covered in the first survey. Others are 
bushes overlooked in surveys, and these cause the greatest concern. 
The second-survey results show that a comparatively large number of 
plantings were missed on the first survey. These are scattered well 
over the entire area. 

In spite of the extreme care used in the second survey, a check 
survey in a coimty picked for the purpose showed that a compara¬ 
tively large number of barberries may be missed even on second sur¬ 
vey unless every foot of the area is inspected. All areas of escaped 
bushes mu.st be completely inspected, and care must be exercised to 
insure that the extreme limits of these areas are reached. Numerous 
seedlings may continue to develop each season in the vicinity of 
locations from which fruiting bushes were removed. The missed 
bushes and the continuously developing seedlings are hidden centers 
of stem-rust infection. Patience in searching for bushes and seed¬ 
lings, the following up of all reports of the early and heavy develop¬ 
ment of stem rust in local areas, and the eradication of bushes found 
will aid materially in the control of stem rust. 

In the eastern winter-wheat producing States of the eradication 
area, stem rust of wheat is controlled as soon as the barberries are 
eradicated from an area. It may be that stem rust developing 
early in southern climates under certain conditions is spread widely 
by winds to the spring-wheat producing States. However, in 1925 
142,550 barberry bushes and 701,796 seedlings were found in the 
counties surveyed. In the second survey in Minnesota, 1,124 bushes 
were found on 134 properties in 10 counties. In North Dakota, 110 
bushes were found on 15 properties in 5 counties. In South Dakota, 
446 bushes were located on 66 properties in 10 counties, and in Iowa, 
1,125 bushes on 145 properties in 8 counties. Similar results were 
obtained from the second survey in the other States. Granted that 
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much rust may develop from untraced sources, it is nevertheless 
true that wherever very severe local stem-rust epidemics have con¬ 
tinued to recur year after year, a careful survey usually reveals 
one or more plantings of barberries. Records of hundreds of these 
epidemics are filed in the offices of State officials, and many cases 
of the reduction of rust by eradication of local barberries are testi¬ 
fied to each year by farmers and field men. 

Many Bushes Still Exist 

Thousands of bushes and seedlings, no doubt, still exist in the 
13 States of the eradication area. A preliminary survey of a few 
townships in border counties in Kansas and Missouri in 11)24, and 
a further check for stem rust in the spring of 1925, show that many 
plantings of barberries exist there. Some of these when examined 
were spreading stem rust to grains and grasses, others apparently 
were not. 

There are eradication laws or regulations under which barberry 
bushes may he eradicated not only in the 13 States of the eradication 
area, but also in Missouri, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee. Interest in the eradication of barberries is manifested 
locallv in Pennsylvania. In the part of Virginia where lierberis 
canadensiH^ a native barberry, spreads stem rust to local grain crops 
local eradication of this native barberry is in progress. North 
Carolina scientists are showing interest in the spread of stem rust 
from B. ca^rvademia in that State. 

SOIL SURVEYS 

• 

The hitherto unknown characteristics of many soils in the United 
States have been determined by the Bureau of Soils in the last 
fiscal year. Survey projec^ts were cither begun or completed in 29 
States, covering a total of 28,508 square miles, an area ecjual to more 
than half of Iowa. This means that during the last fiscal year 
definite knowledge has been gained of an additional 18,245,120 acres 
of soils—the Nation’s most inqiortant agricultural resource—regard¬ 
ing their present and potential productiveness, the type of agricul¬ 
ture for which they arc best suited, methods of soil improvement, 
crop adaptation, and their proper management. 

An intensive field study was made of the important soil types of 
north-central Indiana, with a view to determining the relation be¬ 
tween the distinguishing soil characteristics and soil productiveness 
and management. This marks the iKjginning of an entirely new 
and important line of soil investigation. Soil mapping and classifi¬ 
cation are now pursued in harmony with the dynamic or genetic 
conception of soils—a conception which recognizes the development 
of distinguishing soil characteristics under the influence of climatic 
and biotic forces, and not according to the old idea of classification 
on the basis of the physiographic position of soils. The facts col¬ 
lected in the study of the Indiana soils show that when soils are 
classified according to these natural, distinguishing characteristics 
they correspond to the soils to which the farmers have given distinc¬ 
tion in local descriptive names, in their estimates of average yields 
per acre, in their soil-management practices and in their estimates 
of relative land values. 
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Soil studies, in coof>eration with the University of Illinois, have 
brought to light a wide distribution of certain ‘‘ alkali ” soils in 
southern Illinois, hitherto not known to occur east of the Great 
Plains. These soils, from the surface downward, are similar to the 
so-called Szik ” soils of Hungary, the “ Solonetz ” soils of Russia, 
and to the “ slick spots ” which occur in regions of low rainfall in 
the United States. These peculiar soils, in their development, owe 
their distinguishing characteristics to the presence of certain salts 
which are common in the dry regions of the West, but which were 
not known to exist so far east as southern Illinois. Such a distribu¬ 
tion of alkali soils affects to a marked degree the type of crops that 
can be grown in the affected area. 

EXCLUSION OF PLANT PESTS 

The protection of American agriculture from new insect pests and 
plant diseases is one of the more important activities of the depart¬ 
ment. It is known that our chief insect and disease hazards are of 
foreign origin, and that the importation of plants and plant prod¬ 
ucts without inspection or safeguards of any kind has been the means 
of entry of practically all of these imported i)ests. Since 1912, 
under the enfoi*(!ement of the plant quarantine act, the rapid stream 
of entry of such pests has been largely stopped. This desirable re¬ 
sult is being obtained by the enforcement of some 22 foreign quaran¬ 
tines restricting, controlling, and safeguarding by inspec’tion the 
entry of the plants and plant products known to be carriers of 
specific plant enemies. For the enfor(‘cment of these orders, the 
department is maintaining an ins])eclion service at the principal 
ports of entry in the United States, the utility of which is daily 
attested by the interception of new and important pests. 

Under the authority given in the plant quarantine act to control 
and prevent the spread of new plant enemies that have gained more 
or less local foothold in the United States, some 17 of these are now 
under domestic quarantines, among which may be mentioned the 

C ink bollworm of cotton, the Japanese beetle, the European corn 
orer, the gipsy moth, and the white pine blister rust. These 
•domestic quarantines also include those necessary to prevent the 
spread of pests to the continental United States from the Territories 
of Hawaii and Porto Rico. The most important of these (juarantines 
is that intended to prevent the entrance of the Mediterranean fruit 
and melon fly into the mainland of the United States. 

Control of Pink Bollworm 

It may be here noted that the pink bollworm has not reappeared 
in the important cotton regions of central and eastern Texas and 
in Louisiana, where it was formerly widely established, indicating 
the continued success of the eradication and control measures. The 
effort to confine the gipsy moth to its known distribution, covering 
now much of the New England States, has been accomplished by 
the maintenance, for the last two years, of a defense belt extending 
along the Champlain-Hudson River section. It is generally recog- 
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nized that the spread of the gipsy moth into the mountainous 
regions of central and northern New York would make it very diflS- 
cult, if not impossible, to prevent the rapid spread of this serious 
forest and orchard pest throughout the United States. 

In the case of the Japanese beetle and the European corn borer, 
natural and local spread can not be prevented, but control measures 
enforced with respect to these pests have effectively prevented their 
long-distance spread. The Japanese beetle has spread during the 
year into two new States, namelv, New York—in the immediate 
vicinity of New York City, in the Hudson Valley and on Long 
Island—and the southwestern corner of Connecticut. The white- 
pine blister rust has appeared in Oregon, evidently spreading from 
its known western locations in British Columbia and Washington. 
New quarantine control measures for this disease have been adopted 
and are now being enforce<l. It is hoped that these will give greater 
protection against further spread to important white-pine areas 
in the Western United States not yet invaded. 

Eradication Sometimes Impossible 

It is recognized that such pests and diseases are introduced and 
firmly established over ( onsiderable areas, their eradication is impos¬ 
sible and their spread, probably ultimately throughout their possi¬ 
ble range in the United States, can not be prevented. The control 
efforts which the department is carrying on are intended to retard 
the spread of these pests and to reduce losses pending effective local 
control. 

Authority granted in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1927, to inspect domestic fruits and vegetables and otlier plants and 
plant products offered for export to meet the sanitary requirements 
of foreign countries, became effective July 1, 1926. iSuch inspe(*.tion 
is now being given. This is a new service but is ex]>ected to be 
self-supporting under authority granted to make reasonable charges 
for inspection. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of March 1, 1920, in the case 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. versus the 
State of Washington, in effect, ruled that, with the P^nleral plant 
quarantine act in force, “’State action is illegal and unwarranted,” 
and invalidated upAvard of 200 State quarantines. This situation 
necessitated an amendment of the plant quarantine act to make it 
possible for any State to take neces.sary jjrotec.tive action Avith respect 
to any subject Avhich has not been .specifically taken up under Fed¬ 
eral (juarantines. 

A joint resolution was therefore drafted, amending section 8 of 
the act to give such powers to the several States. This amendment 
received the sanction of Congress and Avas approved by the Presi¬ 
dent April 13, 1926. The amendment also authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate Avith any State, Territory, or district in 
the enforcement of any such quarantines and, further, gives author¬ 
ity for any State to exercise its police powers with respect to any 
articles shipped in violation of a Federal plant quarantine. The 
amendment of the act providing for Federal and State cooperation 
in quarantine activities should greatly harmonize and strengthen 
such activities in the future. 
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ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

The year just completed has been one of excellent progr^ in 
bettering conditions for the production of domestic animals. 
Methods for the eradication and control of animal diseases have 
been highly fruitful of results. Efforts to improve the (Quality of 
livestock by better breeding have shown gains both in public interest 
and in actual betterment of stock. In regulatory work also there 
has been a growing spirit of cooperation from individuals, transpor¬ 
tation companies, the meat trade, and livestock organizations. This 
work has to do largely with supervising the importation and inter¬ 
state movement *of animals, inspection of meat, and supervising the 
manufacture of biological products. 

It is gratifying to report that the United States again is free from 
the dangerous foreign malady, foot-and-mouth disease, which gained 
entrance in 1924 and recurred in 1925. Fortunately the ravages of 
the disease were confined in both outbreaks to limited areas in two 
States—California and Texas. Following a period of very close 
supervision over the regions affe<?ted—and especially of the rough, 
mountain ranges in California where deer had become infcctea— 
the department withdrew its last quarantine restrictions June 10, 
1926. 

The appearance of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico near the end 
of the fiscal year was occasion for renewed precautions and vigi¬ 
lance. The department is optimistic, however, regarding the ability 
of the United States to maintain its freedom from the plague and 
to eradicate any infection which may ever gain entrance. Public 
sentiment supports the aggressive measures used in combating the 
malady by quarantine, slaughter, and burial or burning of infected 
carcasses. Success in eradicating the outbreaks of 1924 and 1925, 
and of establishing complete freedom from the disease in 1926, has 
been due largely to excellent cooperation among livestock owners 
and county, State, and Federal officials, 

BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS DECLINING 

In the nation-wide effort to eradicate tuberculosis from livestock, 
results have been unusually gratifying. During the fiscal year 109 
counties completed a series of tuberculin tests showing that infection 
liad been present to the extent of not over one-half of 1 per cent. 
With the disposal of reactors and establishment of other safeguards 
the counties were recognized as virtually free from bovine tubercu¬ 
losis. This number is greater than the" total of all previous years 
and brings the total list of such counties to 198. The acceleration of 
progress in establishing county-wide areas free from tuberculous 
cattle supports the belief of department livestock officials that the 
task of eradicating bovine tuberculosis from the United States is 
feasible, though still of great magnitude and likely to require many 
more years. 

During the progress of the present systematic campaign, which 
began late in 1917, the extent of bovine tuberculosis in the United 
States has declined from about 4 per cent to 2.8 per cent. These 
figures are estimates based on more than 25,000,()0() cattle tested. 
A reduction in per cent means a large corresponding reduction— 
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when applied to all cattle in the country—of economic losses and of 
mena^ to the livestock industry. More than tliat, the decline of 
the disease in cattle means that the mena(*e to the human race, and 
especially to small children, is gradually being removed. The ex¬ 
perience of inspectors engaged in field work has revealed scores 
of cases in which there was an intimate relation between tuberculosis 
among livestock and of people on the same farm, or who used raw 
milk from tuberculous cattle. Public sentiment is strongly behind 
the campaign to eradicate tuberculosis while the degree of infection 
is still low—which fortunately is the condition in most localities. 
Prompt and aggressive measures will save many human lives, reduce 
losses of animals, and put the stock-raising industry on a safer, 
sounder basis. 

Liberal appropriations for the work made this excellent progress 
possible. The testing is done only by trained and qualified men 
and under a system which insures economy of operation. The num¬ 
ber of cattle tested during the year was 24 per cent greater than 
during the previous fiscal year, yet the demand for the wt)rk ex¬ 
ceeded facilities for testing, and 4,000,000 (mttle were on the waiting 
list for testing when the year closed. As further indication of public 
interest, a survey made during the year showed that ov(u* 1,200 cities 
and towns in the United States now have municipal ordinances 
requiring the tuberculin testing of cattle furnishing milk for con¬ 
sumption. The ordinances, the survey showed also, were being fairly 
well enforc^ed except in about 1 per cent of the cases. 

Meat-inspection records for the year show a gratifying decline in 
tuberculous infection among hogs. Of the domestic animals besides 
cattle and hogs, poultry also are susceptible to tuberculosis. A 
survey showed that fowl tuberculosis is serious in several areas, 
especially around the Great Lakes and westward. Suitable field 
measures, combined with distribution of explicit directions for 
reducing losses, are the means being taken to improve the situation. 

HOG-CHOLERA LOSSES 

With the present widespread knowledge concerning the preventive- 
serum treatment for hog cholera the swine industry can be pi*otcctcd 
from heavy or sudden losses caused by that disease. As in the previ¬ 
ous fiscal year the toll of hog cholera during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, was unusually low. In fact, there has been no period 
of exceptional prevalence since 1913-14, which was before the dis¬ 
covery of the cause of hog cholera and the development of means 
to immunize hogs against it. 

The experience of nearly two decades indicates that modern meth¬ 
ods of prevention and improved farm sanitation can stop the periodic 
waves of hog cholera, which before 1914 caused sudden and stagger¬ 
ing losses and were disheartening to swine growers througliout the 
country. 

During the fall of 1926 a situation arose which deimmstrated 
clearly the importance of keeping swine immunized against, this 
highly contagious disease. Owing to the slight extent of cholera in 
recent years, a very large proportion of swine owners discontinued 
the practice of immunizing their herds. As a further result the 
commercial production of serum declined in proportion. 
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Both of these conditions—large numbers of susceptible animals 
and shortage of serum—were responsible for extensive outbreaks in 
several hog-growing States until serum production again met the 
requirements of the industry. 

ERADICATING CATTLE TICKS 

The work of eradicating cattle ticks from the areas in the South 
where ticks are still present continues to gain ground. Cooperative 
tick-eradication activities during the year resulted in the releasing 
of 18 counties and 9 parts of counties from Federal quarantine on 
account of tick fever. The areas released were: In Alabama, two 
counties and one part of county; in Arkansas, two counties and two 
parts of counties; in Florida, six counties and four parts of counties: 
in North Carolina, seven counties; and in Oklahoma, one county ana 
two parts of counties. In the area previously released, 72 counties 
in which some tick infestation still existed were rendered entirely 
tick free. At the close of the fiscal year 723 of the 984 counties 
originally in the quarantined area were released. Of this number 
601 counties were reported as entirely tick free. 

During the fiscal year 1926 Texas, or tick, fever was, by act of 
Congress, placed in the list of contagious, infectious, or communi¬ 
cable diseases of livestock. The act of Congress creating the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in 1884 provided by a special provision ‘Hhat 
the so-called splenetic or Texas fever shall not be considered a con¬ 
tagious, infectious, or communicable disease within the meaning 
* * * of this act.” 

To understand the apparent inconsistency of this special exemption 
it should be remembered that in 1884 little was known of this cattle 
malady, which became known as Texas fever because it often fol¬ 
lowed the introduction in northern pastures of cattle from Texas. 
It should be remembered also that the 1884 law antedated by about 
five years the bureau’s discovery that the cattle tick was the carrier 
of this disease. 

Following this discovery and particularly since systematic efforts 
at tick eradication have been undertaken," the repeal of this pro¬ 
vision has been frequently recommended. But it was not favorably 
acted upon until the present year, when an act approved eTune 28, 
1926, repealed the provision in section 6 of the 1884 law permitting 
the movement of tick-infested cattle for slaughter. The present law 
provides “that until May 1, 1928. cattle infested with or exposed to 
cattle-fever ticks may be shipped in interstate commerce for im¬ 
mediate slaughter after one dipping in accordance with such regula¬ 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe.” After May 
1,1928, only tick-free cattle will be permitted in interstate commerce. 

SWINE SANITATION 

Besides the diseases mentioned, which are of maior importance, 
there has been progress also in reducing the toll of certain others 
both by regulatory and educational methods. The system of swine 
sanitation, developed by the Bureau of Animal Industry a few years 
ago in Illinois, is now being widely and effectively used throughout 
the Central West. It has not only greatly reduced losses of pigs 
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from roundwortns and associated ailments but has improved the vigor 
and growth of pigs raised according to the system. 

Extensive experiments for the control of stomach worms of sheep 
completed during the year at Vienna, Va., point to the ineffectiveness 
of pasture rotation alone for preventing losses from this pest. 
Though of some benefit, the mere changing of pastures as frequently 
practiced is much less effective than dosing the sheep periodically 
with a dilute solution of copper sulphate. 

During the year the d^artment began extensive investigations of 
animal parasites at two field stations in the South—McNeill, Miss., 
and Moultrie, Ga.—there being special need for a better understand¬ 
ing of Southern parasite problems. 

QUALITY IN LIVESTOCK 

The importance of high quality in domestic livestock has been con¬ 
tinually urged by the department. Well-bred animals are the basis 
of a profitable livestock industry and an ample supply of good- 
quality meat and products. A definite method used for the last six 
years for increasing the use of purebred sires now has approximately 
17,000 followers enrolled to use purebred sires exclusively in their 
livestock-breeding operations. 

During the year Union County, Ky., after five vears of persistent 
effort, has succeeded in banishing all scrub and grade bulls and 
establishing itself as the first county in the United States to use 
purebred bulls exclusively, there being 145 within its boundaries at 
the close of the year. The stallions, jacks, and boars of the county 
were purebred also so far as known, but effort has been centered on 
the improvement of cattle, owing to the large production of beef 
there. The accomplishment is especially noteworthy since it marks 
the success, on a county-wide basis, of an activity heretofore limited 
to progressive individuals or associations made up of specially inter¬ 
ested persons. 

Forty-three other counties in various States are likewise making 
outstanding progress and bettering their livestock. In each of those 
counties 100 or more owners have agreed in writing to use purebred 
sires for all classes of animals raised. The greater earning power 
and better selling price of well-bred stock continue to be apparent. 

Through arrangements with the management of Sni-a-Bar Farms 
near Kansas City, Mo., the department obtained and published some 
of the results of an extensive demonstration conducted for 10 years 
in the improvement of an ordinary herd of cows by the use of pure¬ 
bred bulls. The marketing data and other results furnish con¬ 
vincing evidence that good breeding is a dominant factor in the pro¬ 
duction of high-quality beeves and that good feeding and manage¬ 
ment will not return best results unless the element of good breeding 
is present also. 

MEAT INVESTIGATIONS 

In accordance with plans made during the previous year, important 
research is now in progress to determine factors which influence the 
quality and palatability of meat. The experimental work takes into 
consideration numerous factors, including age, sex, breeding, grade, 
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and feed. Nineteen States cooperated with the department in the 
first year’s work. In technical studies of the kind undertaken the 
necessity for accurate measurements was apparent early in the work 
for determining and expressing quality in meat other than by per¬ 
sonal judgment. The development of equipment included machines 
for measuring color accurately and for determining the tenderness 
or breaking strength of muscle fibers. Slaughter records in connec¬ 
tion with meat research include not only studies of carcass weights, 
dressing per cent, and quality of meat, but also weight of organs 
both full and empty, length oi intestines, and numerous other details. 

Soft-Pork Problem 

Earlier investigations to determine the causes of “ soft pork ” and 
the opportunities which may exist for correcting the conditions pro¬ 
ducing it were continued in cooperation with 13 State experiment 
stations. The condition appears most noticably when hogs are fed 
certain rations, such as those containing peanuts, soy beans, and 
other oily feedis. Formerly soft pork was regarded as a problem 
chiefly of the South and dependent in large degree on rations con¬ 
taining peanuts. Developments during the last year’s experimental 
work now show clearlv that other feeds, notably soy beans, are like¬ 
wise important, and that soft pork is a problem to be reckoned with 
wherever hogs are produced. The experiments are resulting in sys¬ 
tems of feeding by which any of the softening feeds may be used 
to some extent, without necessarily producing soft carcasses. 

ANIMAL PROTEINS 

The chemical and physiological studies of meat and meat-food 
products have furnished new knowledge concerning the nutritive 
value of proteins in animal tissues. I'he supiilemental value of cer¬ 
tain meat proteins to that of vegetables is especially of interest. The 
protein ox beef, for instance, enhances to a remarkable degree the 
nutritive value of protein in wheat, bolted wheat flour, corn meal, 
oatmeal, and rice; that is, when consumed in combination with beef 
proteins cereal proteins are much more efficient for promoting 
growth than when the latter are fed alone. In the same way certain 
animal products, such as tripe, calves’ sweetbreads, beef blood, and 
beef serum, which are of low biological value when fed alone, are 
greatly improved in value when fed with the proteins of beef muscle 
or beef liver. 

Other biological studies have revealed the mode of action of dis¬ 
infectants. This work, which is highly technical, shows which 
chemical members of various series of compounds have the chief 
power of destroying bacteria. Several products studied proved to 
DC of exceptionally high bat^tericidal power. Research of this kind 
has its practical uses in the treatment and eradication of diseases 
and in increasing the effiectiveness of disinfectants. 

LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENTS 

Three years of experimental work (inducted in Texas and New 
Mexico have shown that calves can be fattened in a comparatively 
short time on the feeds produced in the Southwest. Experimente 
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in West Virginia, which apply also to surrounding territory, have 
shown that cattle to be marketed off grass in the fall can be win¬ 
tered satisfactorily—so far as gains are concerned—on almost any 
combination of feeds produced in the Appalachian region. Silage, 
cottonseed meal, and straw proved to be a more desirable winter 
ration than hay and grain. 

Studies of wool production under western range conditions showed 
that length of staple is one of the most important factors influencing 
the weight of wool per fleece. The breed used in these experiments 
was the Rambouillet, and owners of such sheep should find it profit¬ 
able to breed for fleeces of longer staple. 

A five-years’ comparison to determine the advantages of early 
or late lambing under New England conditions strongly favored the 
latter. Net profits for ewes that lambed late (May and June) were 
more than twice as great as for ewes that produced lambs early 
(February and March). The principal reason for the advantage 
was the lower cost of feeds. Late lambs and their mothers did well 
on cheap pasture, whereas the early lambs and their mothers required 
expensive feed. 

Poultry-Breeding Work 

Poultry-breeding work conducted at the department experiment 
farm at Beltsville, Md., resulted in increased production and a larger 
proportion of hens which laid 200 eggs or more annually. In 
poultry-feeding tests the benefit of cod-Uver oil in rations of chicks 
raised in confinement was apparent, llemoval of the oil from the 
rations of such chicks resulted in greatly increased mortality and 
poorer growth. 

An important undertaking of the year in poultry work besides 
the experimental activities was the formulation and development 
among States of a uniform plan of accreditation and certification 
of hatcheries and breeding flocks. The essential purpose of the 
undertaking is the establisliment of inspection and supervision, there¬ 
by enabling purchasers of fowls, of baby chicks, and hatching eggs 
to obtain stock free of disease and of the quality represented. The 
dq:)artment also instituted cooperation with the management of 
ofncial egg-laying contests with respect to the adoption of uniform 
rules and regulations. 

MEAT INSPECTION RENDERS WIDE SERVICE 

Of the various regulatory services which the department conducts 
for the benefit of the American public, P'cdcraJ meat inspection 
is one of the most important and extensive. During the year this 
service was maintained in 896 establishments in 251 cities and towns 
throughout the country. It covered the inspection of more than 
68,000,000 food animals both before and at the time of slaughter. 
The supervision extended also to the preparation of a wide range 
of food products derived from such animals. The service ms now 
conducted extends to about two-thirds of the food animals slaugh¬ 
tered in the United States, the remaining one-third being local or 
intrastate slaughter not subject to Federal supervision under the 
Federal meat-inspection law. During the year, Federal inspection 
of meats made possible the exportation of about billion pounds 
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of meat and meat products to foreign countries which require cer¬ 
tificates of inspection. This Federal activity thus aids in furnishing 
an outlet for a surplus of meats grown on farms and ranches of 
the United States. 


Small Proportion of Condemnations 

The general condition of food animals coming under Federal 
inspection has been reasonably good, the proportion of entire animals 
or carcasses condemned being less than one-half of 1 per cent. Parts 
of carcasses failing to pass inspection were more numerous, amount¬ 
ing to about l.t) per cent of the number of animals inspected. 

Meat-inspection records for the year continue to draw attention to 
a distressing condition at meat-packing centers, namely, the large 
number of animals which Federal inspectors find dead or in a dying 
condition. The numbers of such animals for the year are: Swine, 
37,103; cattle and calves, 10,367; sheep and goats, 8,763; making a 
total exceeding 56,000 head of stock. Besides representing a large 
loss of meat and food products, the unfortunate condition of the 
animals entails much suffering and reflects on a branch of commerce 
which has earned widespread recognition for its highly perfected 
organization and efficiency in other respects. The total of 56,000 
dead or dying animals found at market centers is, of course, a very 
small proportion of the livestock receipts, but the figure appears to 
be needlessly large and capable of reduction by the combined efforts 
of all persons shipping and handling livestock. 

Supervision of Biological Products 

The inspection of biological products intended for sale in inter¬ 
state commerce was attended by a noteworthy increase in the number 
of certificates which the department issued for their exportation. A 
total of 467 certificates—more than a third greater than last year— 
were issued to accompany shi[nnents to 22 foreign countries. These 
products, which include serums, viruses, and toxins, are important 
in the jirevention, diagnosis, and treatment of various livestock dis¬ 
eases, Federal inspection of their manufacture deals largely with 
supervision that insures purity and potency. The quality of bio¬ 
logical products made under Federal inspection continues to be sat¬ 
isfactory and in conformity with the high standard established for 
them. 

BAIT FOUND FOR PEACH MOTH 

Steady and remarkable progress along many lines has been made 
by the Bureau of Entomology during the last year. An attractive 
bait for the peach moth has been found. It has also been found 
that in its overwintering stages in the soil this destructive insect can 
be destroyed by two thorough cultivations. Furthermore a thorough 
study of the life history of the insect in Georgia indicates that the 
peach moth will not be a serious peach pest there. 

The problem of the plum curculio in the peach orchards of Geor¬ 
gia appears to have been solved, although only a few years ago much 
consternation was aroused by the ravages of this insect. 
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Because of the general adoption of control measures worked out by 
entomologists of the department in cooperation with State experi¬ 
ment stations, the Hessian fly has been held to a minimum since 
1919, and one of the best wheat crops in years has been harvested 
this year. The control of the Hessian fly has saved millions of 
dollars to the wheat glowers, both in quality of their product and in 
yield per acre. 

The European corn borer has been held to territory not much 
greater than that which it inhabited last year. No severe damage 
has been suflTered in the United States. Based upon our thorough 
investigations of the biology of this insect, agricultural engineers 
have been able to develop farm machinery which mechanically de¬ 
stroys the corn borer while at the same time it performs the necessary 
harvesting operations at little or no increased cost. The efforts of 
the department through the effective cooperation of State organiza¬ 
tions in thus retarding the spread of this injurious insect have 
resulted in the saving of millions of dollars. 

A demonstration carried out to dot(u*minc the effectiveness of 
the department’s recommendations against the rice weevil, in which 
a small island off' the coast of (leorgia was the field of operations, 
has shown that this insect can be controlled economically. 

In southern California investigations have showm that, with the 
proper field (*ontrol practices, bean-weevil injury can be almost com¬ 
pletely eradicated. Heretofore the loss from this insect has been 
very great, mounting into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Contact Spray Developed 

A satisfactory contact spray has been found which can be used 
successfully against the tJapanese beetle. Better soil insecticides 
have also been developed for use against the larvae of this destruc¬ 
tive insect, and the advantages of geraniol as an attractaiit for the 
beetles have been more apparent. It seems ])robal)le that the 
department in its active work in delaying the commercial spread of 
this pest will have gained the necessary time foi’ the development 
of control measures before the enormous damage is done which this 
insect has threatened. 

Many thousands of parasites of both the European corn borer and 
the Japanese beetle have been brought in good condition from Europe 
and the Orient, and from Europe department ex|)(»rts have also sent 
parasites of the alfalfa weevil, the European #^arwig, and the Euro¬ 
pean elm-leaf beetle. 

The Gipsy moth has been held within it.s old lioundaries of spread 
and the large New Jersey colony of the insect is under thorough 
control and approaches extermination. 

Poison dusting from airplanes has been effective against the 
cotton boll weevil and the cotton leaf worm and is now being tried 
out with considerable success against the alfalfa weevil. 

An extraordinary outbreak of the cotton flea hopper occurred in 
the early summer of 1926 and great damage was threatened. Inves¬ 
tigation showed that a fair degi-ee of control may be reached by the 
proper use of sulphur on the cotton plants. 

white ants or “ termites ” cause millions of dollars damage to 
the wood of buildings each year. Methods of control have been 
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formulated and specifications prepared for use in the creation of 
termite-proof buildings. These plans have been placed before munic¬ 
ipal engineers for adoption in their building codes. 

An important result of careful studies is the finding that the 
western pine beetle has a tendency to select the slower-growing trees. 
This shows a possibility of eliminating the susceptible trees through 
selective logging operations. 

INVESTIGATIONS IN MILK PRODUCTION 

Increasing the efficiency of do^iry cows so that the same amount 
of milk and butterfat can be produced from fewer cows at less 
cost is the quickest way of increasing the net income of the Ameri¬ 
can dairy farmer. The average yearly production of butterfat per 
cow in this country is about 180 pounds. This is much too low. 
With such an average it is apparent that many farmers are not 
realizing a profit from the dairy business. Investigations by the 
department point to the possibility of increasing this average per¬ 
ceptibly within the next few years by laying special stress on certain 
fundamentals in dairy-herd management. 

It has been found that the inherent ability of cows to produce milk 
varies to a great extent. One cow of certain parentage may possess 
the ability to produce large quantities of milk and butterfat eco¬ 
nomically, whereas another from the same parents may be entirely 
lacking in this ability. Another problem is that of the proper 
feeding of dairy herds. Why does one cow utilke feed to beuer ad¬ 
vantage than another? Why does one kind of feed produce better 
results than another? The problems of dairy cow nutrition which 
involve not only the protein, carbohydrates, and fats in the feed, but 
also the calcium, phosphorus, and other minerals, as well as vitamins, 
are far from being solved. 

Investigations now underway in the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
deal directly with these problems. Results so far indicate that 
through the finding of dairy sires that are pure for the transmission 
of high milk and butterfat production, it will be possible to mate 
animals so as to be reasonably sure the offspring will be high pro¬ 
ducers. These p4jre sires are being located through the testing of 
large numbers of cows and their daughters. When all the daughters 
of one bull invariably produce more than the dams of those 
daughters, almost regardless of how low or how high the production 
of tne dams may be, it seems highly probable that this sire may be 
pure for the transmission of high production. Such a bull would 
be regarded as a proved sire and should be kept in use as long as he 
is serviceable. Many such bulls have been found and in finding 
them many inferior bulls have likewise been located. There is as 
much advantage in destroying the latter as in making the fullest use 
of the former. 


Great Dairy Improvement Possible 

Great improvement in dairy herds can be accomplished through a 
more general use of purebred sires. Fewer than half of the dairy 
bulls now in use are purebred. By eliminating scrub bulls and 
replacing these with purebreds, a distinct advance can be made in 
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increasing dairy production. The department is now undertaking 
to extend the use of purebred dairy bulls through cooperative bull 
associations and through organized scrub bull eradication campaigns. 

Iinprovement in dairy production is also possible tlirough better 
feeding of dairy cows. This includes the balancing of the ration so 
as to furnish not only sulFicient protein, carbohydrates, and fat, but 
also mineral matter and vitamins. It has long been known that 
heavy milking cows need an abundance of mineral matter in their 
diet. This may be supplied through the proper selection of feeds, 
and the use of a liberal amount of legumes. However, it makes a 
difference how these legumes are cured. 

Investigations by the department show that when cows get brown 
stemmy alfalfa which has been ex})osed to the rain or to too many 
days of hot sun, they often can not assimilate more than 5 per cent 
of the lime contained in it. Accordingly, they must draw on their 
bones for a large part of the lime needed in their milk. This re¬ 
sults in decreased milk production, and possibly difficulties in rearing 
their young. 

On the other hand, when cows get green leafy alfalfa which has 
been cured without getting wet by the rain and without too much 
exposure to the sun, they are able to assimilate about 20 p(‘r cent 
of the lime contained in it. They do not need to draw on the lime 
contained in their bones in order to supply what is needed for the 
milk or for reproduction. 

Another closely related problem concerns uncertain breeding and 
temporary sterility among dairy cows and heifers. To determine 
whether or not this condition was caused by a shortage of vitamins 
in the ration, shy breeding cows and heifers were fed fairly largo 
quantities of sprouted oats and wheat germ, these two feeds having 
been reported to contain vitamin E in abundance. After receiving 
sprouted oats for periods ranging from 10 to 114 days, a number of 
such animals were pronounced jiregnant. 

Utilization of Dairy By-Products 

It is imperative that more attention be given to the efficient utiliza¬ 
tion of the by-products of butter and cheese manufacture. Over 
28,000,000,(X)0 pounds of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey is^ produced 
in this country each year. Of this amount 22,000,000 pounds is skim 
milk from the manufacture of butter. In this great volume of by¬ 
products is nearly 900,000,000 pounds of protein and 1,400,000,000 
pounds of milk sugar. All of this is in a lorm available for human 
rood, but under the present conditions the greater ^lart of it is fed 
to farm animals. Although by this means it is converted into human 
food in a different form there is a very material loss in the process. 
The 2,500,000,000 pounds of edible dry matter in the dairy by-products 
fed efficiently to hogs would be converted into only 400,000,000 
pounds of edible dry matter in the form of pork, or if fed to chickens 
would produce only 110,000,000 pounds in the form of poultry. 

The department is undertaking investigations which are planned 
to reduce this loss by converting skim milk, buttermilk, and whey 
into convenient form for combining with other foodstuffs. Special 
attention has been given to the properties of dry skim milk in bread 
making and to methods of utilizing the proteins of whey. A process 
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has been developed and established in commercial practice for con¬ 
verting skim milk into a stable product which can be used efficiently 
for poultry feeding. It is hoped, however, that eventually the uses 
of skim milk in human food may be developed so fully that only the 
small part essential to the proper development of young animals will 
be retained on the farms. 

DUST-EXPLOSION PREVENTION 

Progress was made in work to prevent dust explosion in industrial 
plants. Dust-explosion regulations have been developed in coopera¬ 
tion with the National Fire Protection Association for flour and 
feed mills, sugar-pulverizing systems, cocoa-pulverizing systems, 
pulverized fuel installations, terminal grain elevators, and starch 
factories. These regulations embody the precautionary measures 
developed for the prevention of dust explosions and fires in repre¬ 
sentative industrial plants. The regulations have been adopted by 
the National Fire Protection Association and also by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and have become the standards for 
insurance and State officials. 

The development of the use of inert gas for the prevention of 
dust explosions is an achievement which should prove of particular 
interest to manufacturers of dusty products who have a dust explo¬ 
sion hazard in their plants. Feed manufacturers will benefit par¬ 
ticularly from the work of the past year because the first tests and 
demonstrations have been made with feed-grinding equipment. 
Although it has been known for years that inert gas could be used 
to extinguish or prevent fires, the actual application of the principle 
had not, so far as is known, been tried with feed-grinding equipment. 

Inert-Gas Method in Use 

Equipment to provide inert gas for jirevcnting explosions during 
the grinding of sulphur and hard rubber is already in actual opera¬ 
tion in a number of plants an<l the tests made in the department 
during the past year indicate that it will be possible to jirovide in 
practically all feed-grinding plants insurance against dust explo¬ 
sions by means of inert gas. 

The presence of static electricity on belts and operating equipment 
is a great dust-explosion hazard. It is one ot the most difficult 
hazards to control, and up to the present time no satisfactory 
mechanical method has been developed to prevent its formation. 
Electrically-grounded combs and brushes on belts merely dissipate 
the charge after it has been formed and increase the hazard if the 
ground wire were to become broken. For this reason no grounding 
method for static electricity can be regarded as an absolutely effec¬ 
tive control measure. Encouraging results are being obtained in 
tests on a waterproof, dry surface, rubber-belt composition. Labora¬ 
tory tests on a leather-belt dressing have been so successful that 
plans are now being made to try it out on an industrial scale. 

DETECTING FROZEN ORANGES 

Research work was conducted to determine the chemical changes 
that take place in oranges during freezing in order that methods 
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may be developed for detecting and separating out the frozen oranges* 
It IS highly important both for the producer and the consumer that 
frozen friiit be eliminated before ^ipments are made to market. 
Unfortunately, frozen oranges can not be detected merely by in¬ 
spection. If some certain method for sorting out all frozen oranges 
can be devised, it will be of immense bcnent to the fruit-growing 
industry and also to the consumer. If separated out in time at point 
of production, the frozen oranges can be used in the manufacture 
of by-products. 

DETERMINING MATURITY OF FRUITS 

One pressing problem confronting the growers of fruits is to 
know at exactly what stage of maturity to pick the fruit in order 
that it may reach the market in the best possible condition. If the 
fruit is picked too early it never attains its finest flavoi* and the 
market for the fruit is impaired by the unsatisfactory flavor. On 
the other hand, if the fruit is not picked until too late it is very 
likely to start deteriorating before it reaclu^s tlie consumers. 

Losses from this (^ause are especially large when the fruit is 
shipped long distances. It is not practicable to determine by 
physical examination alone when the fruit has reached that degree 
of maturitj^ which is best for picking. Some chemical test is neces¬ 
sary. The Ikireau of Chcmistiy laboratory at Los Angeles has made 
a study of the chemical factors that arc affected by degrees of 
maturity in various fruits in order to devise tests by which the 
growers can determine wiien the fruit should be picked. 

In previous reports the results of work on tests to determine the 
maturity of cantaloupes and oranges have been outlined. These 
tests for matui'ity have been applied eommerc^ially to oranges for a 
number of years and to cantaloupes for two or three years. TJ)ey 
have saved growers from great losses. During the year work has 
been completed on maturity standards for raisins and the results 
published. A tentative standard has been worked out for maturity 
in pomegranates and has been tested through one crop. AVork to 
develop maturity tests for other fruits is under way. 

CHEAPER EMULSIONS FOR CONTROLLING INSECTS 

Lubricating oil emulsions and miscible oils are used principally 
for the (control of San Jose scale, citrus white fly, and citrus scale 
insects. In recent yeais their use has incieased greatly. The 
formula for making lubricating-oil emulsions, which is now most 
generally employed, recpiires heat or a large proportion of soap. 
In the preparation of the boiled emulsion the use of lieat is both 
time-consuming and expensive, and in the case of the cold emulsion 
formula, calling for the increased proportion of soap, the cost of the 
product is greatly increased. 

As the result of a comparative study of this problem by the Bu¬ 
reaus of Chemistry and Entomology, a modification of the method 
of making cold-mixed emulsions was developed which gives a prod¬ 
uct that is apparently as stable and as effective as the best boiled 
emulsions, and one that can readily be made by the orchardist. The 
proportion of soap is the same as, or less than, that used in the pres- 
29217*’—YBK 1926-7 
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ent formula for boiled emulsions, so that the cost of the product is 
materially decreased. This emulsion may be made and shipped in 
paste form containing only 8 per cent of water. The packing and 
shipping charges will thus be much less than if the ordinary con¬ 
centrated emulsion were shipped. Last spring one grower made 
and used several thousand gallons of this product against San Jose 
scale with satisfactory results. 

A soap-cresol-oil emulsion was also developed which contains less 
cresol, the most expensive ingredient, than the usual miscible oil 
and is therefore less expensive. When diluted for spray use it has 
the small-drop size and stability in hard water characteristic of 
miscible oils, and spraying experiments indicate that it is equally 
as toxic to insects as the product made by the old formula. 

NUTRITIVE VALUE OF WHEAT BRAN 

Previous studies on the proteins of wheat bran conducted in the 
Bureau of Chemistry have shown that these proteins differ essen¬ 
tially from the corresponding proteins of the other parts of the wheat 
kernel. They contain much larger quantities of the so-called nutri¬ 
tionally essential amino acids ^han are contained in the endosperm 
proteins. Wheat bran contains more than twice as much of these 
important amino acids as are present in the same weight of white 
flour. 

In the light of these results obtained from a chemical investiga¬ 
tion of the proteins of wheat bran, feeding experinients with albino 
rats were undertaken to fui-ther study the nutritive value of the 
bran proteins, and also to ascertain to what extent these proteins are 
available for assimilation when animals are fed, not the isolated 
proteins, but the crude bran. 

Although wheat bran has long been recognized by practical feed¬ 
ers of animals as having high nutritive value, nevertheless there has 
been almost no experimental work done to determine the nutritive 
value of the proteins of wheat bran in which the bran supplied all 
the protein in the diet. It is generally conceded that bran is fairly 
well digested by ruminants which have digestive tracts adapted for 
the accommodation of coarse, bulky material such as hay and fodder. 
As for its food value for animals other than ruminants, particularly 
as a food for man, many conflicting views are expressed, ranging 
from the statement that bran is wholly without food value to state¬ 
ments that it is an excellent food, and that it is digested by man as 
well as by domestic animals. 

Bran Well Utilized 

The feeding experiments, in which about 70 albino rats were used, 
have shown that the proteins of bran are well utilized by rats and 
that the ability to digest the proteins in crude bran is not limited 
to ruminants as is frequently asserted. Rats have lived for nearly 
two years, a period which corresponds to about two-thirds of the 
normal span of a rat’s life, on a diet containing no protein other 
than that supplied by crude bran. During the period of early growth 
thev grew at a rate better than normal, but after arriving at the 
early stages of maturity, development practically ceased. 
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In a similar diet in which the protein was furnished by white flour 
instead of bran the animals gained during the first 100 days only 
one-half to two-thirds as much as the rats on the bran diet. Those 
receiving the white flour grew slowly, yet their rate of growth was so 
uniformly maintained that at the end of 254 days most of them 
weighed even more than did the rats that had been receiving the bran 
diet for the same length of time. 

It appears that wheat bran contains in abundance certain factors 
requirea for the growth and development of young animals, but does 
not satisfactorily meet the animal’s nutritional requirements after it 
has reached maturity. Rats fed the bran diet have produced off¬ 
spring, but they had little success in rearing them. Fecundity was 
low. The high efficiency of the bran ration for promoting early 
growth, and tlie less satisfactory results obtained with it in connec¬ 
tion with subsequent growth and reproduction are a striking example 
of how the nutritional requirements of an animal vary with the 
changing stages of development coincident with advancing age. 
This also emphasizes the need of giving consideration to this phase 
of nutrition in connection with the practical feeding of domestic 
animals for animal production. 

THE FEDERAL FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 

Progress was made in promoting the purity and truthful labeling 
of food and drugs through the enforcement of the Federal food and 
drugs act. This year is the twentieth anniversary of the enactment 
of the law. The department looks upon this act as a corrective 
measure rather tlian a punitive one and, in enforcing it, endeavors 
to render assistance to the industries in improving their products. 
For instance, a survey made a few years ago revealed that canned 
blueberries from Maine contained excessive quantities of maggoty 
berries. Several shipments of these were seized in various parts of 
the United States. The canners and growers of blueberries thought 
it impossible to reduce materially the (juaiitity of maggots in blue¬ 
berries. The blueberry-canning industry was threatened with ruin, 
since maggots in canned food constitute a violation of the food and 
drugs act. Blueberries are the chief crop of one county in Maine, 
and the livelihood of many people was threatened. 

Staff specialists weie sent from the df*partment to study the situa¬ 
tion, in collaboration with officials of Maine. As a result of the 
study, an apparatus was devised by means of which it is possible 
to eliminate the maggoty hluel}erries. Tlie first season after this 
device was invented, it was used by a few canners with marked 
success. The next .season, a .still larger number used it and put 
up a j)roduct that met t!ie recjuiremeiits of botli Fedei’al and State 
food laws. Practically all of tlie principal canners have now 
adopted means that insure a legal [iroduct. Federal and State food 
inspectors patrolled the canneries to assist in eliminating maggoty 
berries and to see that the canned product met the recjuirements of 
the law. The educational methods followed by the Federal and 
State food officials have been effective both in saving an industry 
from great losses and in enabling consumers to obtain an unobjec¬ 
tionable product. 
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Inspection of the sardines packed in Maine in previous years 
revealed that a considerable portion of fish which had undergone a 
form of decomposition known as “ belly blown ” was included in the 
pack. Numerous shipments of decomposed sardines were seized and 
extensive educational work to demonstrate methods for putting up a 
good pack was carried on. A survey was made to ascertain if edu¬ 
cational work done among the sardine packers during the last few 
years had been effective. Packing plants were visited five or six 
times. It was found that the educational and regulatory campaigns 
had accomplished commendable results. Notwithstanding rather 
comprehensive sampling, no goods of last season’s pack were found 
of a character warranting action under the Federal food and 
drugs act. 

When individual concerns persist in violating the law, or when 
violations involve deliberate fraud either through adulteration or 
misbranding, the full jxuialties of the law are invoked to correct the 
trouble. For several years a bad situation existed in the salmon¬ 
canning industry in that a few canners persisted in putting up decom¬ 
posed fish. An extensive campaign was carried on to stop this 
practice. Several seizures were made and a number of hard-fought 
contests in the courts resulted ultimately in verdi(‘ts for the Govern¬ 
ment. This has demonstrated to those packers who are not disposed 
to put up a sound and wholesome pack tliat it is incumbent upon 
them to revise their methods of operation and market an article 
which will comply with the law. The department has had the 
whole-hearted support of the better element of the industry, which 
tlu-ough pressui*e on offending members has assisted in the process 
of reform. Examination of a large number of shipments of canned 
salmon during the last season has shown that great imf)ruveinent 
has been made in this industry, and that the great bulk of the 
canned salmon shipj)ed in interstate commerce now meets the require¬ 
ments of the law. 


VITAMIN CONTENT OF OYSTERS 

Notwithstanding the fact that oysters constitute the most valuable 
fishery product of the United States, nothing previously has been 
ascertained regarding their content of vitamins A, II, and I). Work 
was therefore undertaken to determine the value of oysters with 
reference to these diet factors. An additional interest is connected 
with this investigation inasmuch as a large part of the food of 
oysters consist of diatoms and minute organisms—marine forms of 
life to which have been traced the origin of the fat-soluble vitamins 
found so abundantly in certain fish liver oils, such as that of the cod. 

Fresh, medium-sized oysters obtained in the oi)en market were 
frozen and ground. Graduated dosages of the frozen material were 
tested for its vitamin content by means of feeding experiments with 
aIl3ino rats according to methods in general use for vitamin deter¬ 
minations. The results of these experiments show that oysters are rich 
in vitamins A and B, Quantities of fresh oyster equivalent to half 
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a gram, calculated on a dry basis, caused prompt resumption of 
growth when fed daily to rats that had declined in weight as a 
result of deficiency ot vitamin B in their ration. Even smaller 

Q uantities were found to practically meet the requirements of rats 
or this vitamin. Similar quantities of oysters have been efficacious 
in curing an eye disease in rats caused by a deficiency of vitamin A. 

MANUFACTURE OF SIRUP AND SUGAR 

Work was continued on a procedure for producing unsulphured 
cane sirup of good quality from low-purity cane juice. Important 
progress was made. This work will permit heavy milling and 
greater extraction of juice in the manulacture of this type of cane 
sirup and will reduce the loss resulting from low juice extraction. 
When used in conjunction with sugar production it will be possible 
to use the higher-purity juice for sugar, the lower-purity juice repre¬ 
senting higher extraction being used for making sirup. This will 
make tor greater economy in the commercial utilization of sugar cane 
under domestic conditions. 

As a part of this investigation, a method for producing a new 
product called cane cream ” has been devised and production of 
this product on a semi-factory scale will be undertaken during the 
season of 1920. Cane cream, which is also made from lower-purity 
juice, has a consistency similar to that of (onfectionery fondant, with 
a characteristic cane flavor. It can be made of widely varying con¬ 
sistency, and can be used in a variety of ways, such as in sandwiches, 
on griddle cakes, and in preparation of cake icing. The cost or 
manufacture is moderate, and the use of lower-purity juices for pro¬ 
ducing cane sirup and cane cream will make possible greater effi¬ 
ciency and economy in the manufacture of sugar from higher- 
purity juices when used in conjunction therewith. The fabrication 
of these jiroducts is part of a general plan for the production of 
specialties which is believed to be of great economic importance for 
the cane-sugar industry. 

Considerable progress wat, made in an investigation of the funda¬ 
mental conditions governing clarification of cane juice in the produc¬ 
tion of raw and plantation granulated sugar. Because of lack of full 
understanding at the present time of the various factors which con¬ 
trol clarification of juice, the elimination of nonsugar substances 
from juice in sugar nianufacture is conducted with a varying degree 
of efficienc}^ and the maximum clarification possible is far from 
being consistently attained. It is known that tlie exact combination 
of conditions required for maximum clarification of cane juice varies 
greatly, depending on smdi factors as variety of cane, soil, kind of 
fertilizer used, degree of maturity of cane, whether the cane has been 
burnt or not, and length of time the cane has been cut. Methods are 
being devised whereby the juice can be tested from time to time and 
suitable adjustment made in clarification conditions, so as to obtain 
uniformly the maximum efficiency possible with the clarification 
process used. 

A method has been worked out whereby the clarification of acid 
digestion liquors in the manufacture of glucose and corn sugar may 
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be considerably improved. This is of much importance, in view of 
the fact that uneliminated colloidal substances interfere with the 
growth of corn-sugar crystals. If the crystals are too small, diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in separating them from the mother liquid by 
centrifuging. Greater elimination of colloidal substances is therefore 
desirable, corn sirup of greater clarity resulting. This improvement 
is of distinct benefit to the rapidly growing corn-sugar industry, 
which in 1925 produced almost 600,000,000 pounds of this sugar, 

FEDERAL-AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

Continuing the Federal-aid road work, which has now been in 
progress for 10 years, the department, cooperating with the several 
State highway departments, brought to completion during the last 
fiscal year road-building projects involving the improvement of 
9,417 miles. This brings the total mileage improved with Federal aid 
during the 10-year period up to 55,903 miles. 

At the close of the fiscal year construction was in progress on 
10,962 miles, and projects involving 2,470 miles had been api)roved 
for construction. Thus the cooperating Federal and State authori¬ 
ties have so far undertaken or completed the improvement of 69,335 
miles, all of which, with the exception of a few hundred miles com¬ 
pleted prior to 1921, is included in the interstate system of 182,135 
miles known as the Federal-aid highway system, designated in that 
year in accordance with the Federal highway act. 

The Federal-aid highway system is a real interstate system, desig¬ 
nated in the first instance by the several State highway departments 
and approved by the Federal authority. The manner of their des¬ 
ignation by those whose knowledge of traffic conditions is most inti¬ 
mate justifies the presumption that the roads constituting this system 
are the most important through highways in the country. Nearly a 
third of this important system has already been improved to a degree 
commensurate with present traffic demands under the Federal-aid 
plan, and the work currently in progress will raise the proportion 
well beyond a third. As reports of the State highway departments 
indicate that at least an equal milea^j^e has been improved by the 
States without Federal assistance, it is probable that nearly three- 
quarters of the system is already improved or in course of improve¬ 
ment. 

Ten years ago when the Federal-aid road work was begun there 
were only five States in which there was an improved road across 
the State. To-day 25 States have continuously improved highways 
entirely across them in at least one direction and 16 of these have 
completed such trans-State arteries in two directions. 

Status of Transcontinental Roads 

A recent survey of the status of improvement of the Federal-aid 
highway system shows that there is now one transcontinental road 
which is 97 per cent improved. This is the road from Washington 
through St. Louis, Texarkana, and El Paso to San Diego. Of 
other roads crossing the ciontinent one which runs from Atlantic City 
to Astoria is seven-eighths improved; another from Norfolk to Los 
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Angeles is 68 per cent improved; and one from Boston to Seattle 
is 73 per cent improved. 

It is the primary purpose of tlie Federal-aid highway legislation to 
expedite the improvement of such interstate roads; and the rapid 
progress that has been made in the last 10 years toward that end 
IS in large part the result of the Federal participation. 

The projects completed during the fiscal year 1926 include 2,161.3 
miles of roads graaed and drained, 627.3 miles surfaced with sand- 
clay, 3,274.1 miles surfaced with gravel, 58.2 miles of waterbound 
macadam, 553.2 miles of bituminous macadam, 179.6 miles of 
bituminous con(;rete, 2,464.3 miles paved with Portland cement 
concrete, and 78 miles with brick. These with the bridges com¬ 
pleted, aggregating 21.3 miles in length, make up the total of 9,417.3 
miles completed during the year and added to the length of the 
corresponding types completed previously bring the total up to 
55,902.8 miles, as shown in the following table: 

Mileage of FedemJ-aid roads completed up to June SO, J02(i, hy types of* 

construction 


Typo of construction 


Graded and drained..., 

8aiid-cday. 

Qravol... 

Water-bound macadam 
BitiiniinouH macadam.. 
Bituminous concrete, . 


Miles 
com- 
pletod to 
J uno 30, 
1926 


9. «f>3. 6 
4. 926. 2 
22. 547.3 
1,123.3 
3,176 3 
1.626. I 


1 

TyiH‘ of constructiou 

Miles 
com¬ 
pleted to 
June 30* 
1926 

Portland cement concrete.. .. 

. -- 

11.976.5 

752.0 

Brick .. . 

Bridgo.s. 

121.6 


Total- ... 

55,002.8 



Cost of Completed Roads 

The total cost of the roads completed during the fiscal year was 
$206,139,220, of which the Federal (iovernmeni paid $9(),294,107. 
These sums were expended on the 9,117 miles of new construction and 
on 1,193 miles of roads previously improved to raise the type of the 
prior improvement in accordance witii traffic demands. The total 
Federal disbursements to the Slates during the year amounted to 
$87,754,534, This was tlie amount paid for work on all projects 
during the year. 

The total of Federal-aid funds ap 2 K)rtioned to the States from 
July 11, 1916, to June 3t), 1926, was $671,375,000 which is $3,686 
for each of the 182,135 miles included in the h>deral-aid highway 
system. That the apportionment per mile of tlic system to the States 
of the several geographi(^ divisions is substantially in a(‘(T)i‘darice with 
the relative need for highway improvement as (expressed hy the 
number of motor vehicles jier mile of the system, and with the rela¬ 
tive character of the Federal-aid roads that have been constructed as 
indicated by the percentage of high and intermediate type surfacing, 
is shown by the following table: 
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BelatUm of Federal-aid apportionments and motor vehMes per mUe of Federal- 
aid system and percentage of high and intermediate type surfaces constructed 
in the several geographic divisions 


Geographic division 

Average 
appor* 
tionment 
per mile 
of Fed¬ 
eral-aid 
system 

Number 
of motor 
vehicles ^ 
per mile 
of Fed¬ 
eral-aid 
system 

Percent¬ 
age of 
hign and 
inter¬ 
mediate 
type 
surfacing 

Middle Atlantic ..... . . . 

$7,165 
5,175 
4,240 
4. m 

343 

98.8 

New England. ..... 

223 

76.8 

East North C'entral.. 

187 

71.9 

Pacillc.... .-. 

193 

36. 7 

East South Central.-. 

3,810 
3, 703 
8, 706 

61 

28.2 

South Atlantic... . 

86 I 

38.7 

Mountain... ..-. 

32 

10.2 

West South Centra]...... 

8. 187 

74 ! 

27,8 

West North Central..... 2. 476 ' 

FOREST-HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

62 1 

14.3 


Within and adjacent to the national forests there have been desig¬ 
nated as forest highways miles of important roads, of which 

10,954 miles are in the il States of the Mountain and Pacific groups. 

Approximately 8,041 miles of these highways which either coincide 
with or are possible extensions of the Federal-aid highway system 
are designated as class 1 or class 2 highways according a^s they lie 
entirely within the forests or extend to outside towns. The remain¬ 
ing highways, including about 5.418 miles, are largely of local service 
and are designated as class 3. 

Particularly in the Western States the forest-highway construction 
has been an important adjunct of the Federal-aid road work. As 
the national forests lie in general along the mountain ranges, the im¬ 
provement of highways across them is necessarily expensive because 
of their rugged topography, their inaccessibility, and the sh(»rtness 
of the worlang season. Yet these forest links constitute vital (‘onne(‘- 
tions in the main transcontinental and interstate routes, esjiecially 
where they occupy the principal mountain passes. By virtue of these 
conditions the liberal apjiropriations made by Congress for road 
construction in tlie national forests are of importance not only in 
the development and protection of the forest areas and their iinme- 
xiiate locality but are of benefit to the entire country, in that they 
make possible the construction of essential interstate and transcon¬ 
tinental highway connections. 

The mileage of forest roads brought to completion by the Bureau 
of Public Roads during the fiscal year was 022.5 miles, which added 
to that previously completed brings the total at the close of the year 
up to 3,045.0 miles. These figures are subdivided by States in the 
following table; 
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mieage of forest highways vompleUd hy Bureau of Puhlw Roadf*, hy Btatea 


state 

Com* 
pleted 
during 
the fiscal 
year 1926 

Com¬ 
pleted 
up to the 
close of 
the fiscal 
year 1926 


Miles 

Miles 

Alaska. 

30.7 

146.4 

Arizona. 

89.2 

216.6 

Arkansas. 

2.3 

66.8 

California. 

66.4 

202.6 

Colorado. 

32. i 

211.4 

Florida.. 

6.2 

64.2 

Georgia.._ 


8.6 

Idaho . 

44.4 

383.6 

Minnesota. 

19.4 

34.6 

Montana. 

66. 9 

303.3 

Ntwada. 

9 4 

94.2 

New Hampshire. 

2.2 

2.2 


State 

Com¬ 
pleted 
during 
the fiscal 
year 1926 

Com¬ 
pleted 
up to the 
close of 
the fiscal 
year 1926 

New Mexico. 

■ 

Miles 

44.3 

Miles 

164.1 
16.4 

1 464.9 

i ^8 

34.8 
12.2 
259.0 
6.5 

184.1 
173.8 

North Carolina__ 

Oregon... 

133 5 { 

South Carolina.. 

South Dakota. 


Tennessee. 


Utah.... 

16.3 

Virginia. 

Washington.... 

^.6 
39 6 

Wyoming_ 

Total.j 

622. 6 

! 3,045.6 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH 

For the better discharge of its obligations in connection with the 
administration of the Federal-aid and forest-road work the depart¬ 
ment has conducted for a number of years a series of researches into 
the design and construction of highways, the economics of highway 
transportation and construction, and the materials of construction 
best suited to resist modern traffic. The department has taken the 
lead in this field of research and its efforts^ supplemented by those 
of the State highway departments and engineering experiment sta¬ 
tions, have laid the foundation for the rational and economical meth¬ 
ods of highway administration, design, and construction that have 
been deveToped within the past five years. 

ALKALI-RESISTANT CONCRETE PIPE DEVELOPED 

After five years’ research in cooperation with the University of 
Minnesota and the State department of drainage and waters, meth¬ 
ods have been developed by the use of which concrete drain pipe can 
be made that can be satisfactorily used in alkali soils in which the 
content of sulphate of magnesium and soiliuin is less than 2,500 parts 
per million. With extreme care in manufacture, even more severe 
conditions can be satisfactorily overcome. This work of the depart¬ 
ment and its cooperators makes possible the use of concrete tile for 
farm drainage in large sections in which previously the use of con¬ 
crete pi|)e has been impossible because of deterioration resulting from 
attack by alkali. 

EXTENSION WORK 

At the end of the fiscal year 4,965 persons were engaged in coop¬ 
erative extension work, of whom 3,513 were located permanently in 
the counties. Of these, 2,221 were employed as county agricultural 
agents or assistant agents, 882 as home demonstration agents, 135 in 
boys’ and girls’ 4—H club work, and 275 in negro extension work. 
These county workers were assisted by 764 full-time and 218 part- 
time suWeet-matter specialists located at the State agricultural col¬ 
leges. Supervisors, assistant supervisors, and administrative officers 
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numbered 470. Funds from all sources available for coojperative 
extension work during the fiscal year 1925-26 amounted to $19,853,- 
726, an increase of about $240,000 over the previous year. Of the 
total funds, 62.2 per cent was allotted for extension agents in the 
counties; 5.7 per cent at the State agricultural colleges for adminis¬ 
tration; 10.8 per cent for supervision of county extension forces; 
19.5 per cent for the employment of subject-matter specialists to sup¬ 
plement the county workers; and 1.8 per cent for activities of the 
Federal Extension Service in general supervision, administration, and 
coordination. 

Farmers and farm women conducted about 770,000 extension dem¬ 
onstrations, and farm boys and girls in 4-H clubs about 590,000, a 
combined increase of about 225,000 demonstrations over the previous 
year. Improved practices were adopted on farms and in farm 
homes in nearly 4,000,000 instances during the year as a result of 
extension influence. More than 200,000 farmers and farm women 
gave valuable aid to the paid extension staff as volunteer local lead¬ 
ers in the promotion of extension activities. Effective training for 
extension agents and volunteer local leaders was emphasized during 
the year. Increased attention was given to the development of a 
wholesome and attractive life in the open country. 

The department continued to cooperate with the State extension 
services in studying the effectiveness of various phases of extension 
work in the field. The studies made in 19213-24 in typical areas 
of seven counties of four States indicated that extension effort had 
brought about the adoption of one or more improved practices on 
three farms out of every four and that, on the average, 3.4 improved 
practices were adopted on each farm reached. These studies were 
broadened during the year to include special surveys of junior exten¬ 
sion work in Massachusetts, local leadership in New Jersey and 
South Dakota, negro extension work in Georgia and Arkansas, and 
alfalfa extension in Wisconsin. 

Progress in Smut Control 

Outstanding work was done during the year by extension plant 
pathologists in influencing farmers to adopt the copper carbonate 
treatment for the control of stinking smut of wheat. Twenty five 
States reported successful re.sults in the use of copper carbonate in 
preventing loss from this fungus. One State found the treatment 
so satisfactory that about 90 per cent of the total wheat acreage 
was sown with treated seed. 

Under the Clarke-McNary reforestation act, $50,000 was available 
during the year for assisting farmers in the management of wood¬ 
lands, the reforestation of waste lands, and the more satisfactory 
utilization of woodlot products. This fund has been allotted to 
the State extension services at the rate of $1,500 to each State pro¬ 
viding at least an equal amount for the employment of an extension 
forester. At the end of the year 25 States were cooperating on this 
basis. 

In home demonstration work the number of demonstrations con¬ 
ducted by farm women increased 36 per (^ent over the previous year. 
Clothing, foods, nutrition, home management, house furnishings, 
and home health and sanitation were leading lines claiming the time 
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and attention of extension workers with farm women and girls. 
In addition to productive and management activities, opportunities 
for recreation and self-development were sought and created by farm 
women through their extension organizations. This was eviden(?ed 
by the numerous community and county recieational and social 
events which were held, such as contests, camps, and pageants. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 

One of the important functions of the State agricultural colleges 
and the department is to keep farm boys and girls in touch with 
the best in rural life and develop leadership, community responsi¬ 
bility, and good citizenship. This is largely accomplished through 
4~H clubs organized by the extension service. In 1925 there were 
41,28(5 of these local clubs in which 505,046 farm boys and girls 
were enrolled. The largest enrollments were in work with poultry, 
corn, swine, cotton, home gardening, dairy cattle, clothing, food 
preparation, nutrition, beautification of home grounds, food preser¬ 
vation house furnishings, and home health and sanitation. 

Large as this enrollment is, only one in twenty rural boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 18 is receiving the instruction, 
training and helpful guidance to which all are entitled. Many farm 
boys and girls are not attending school. To rea(4i a larger pro|)or- 
tion of the boys and girls in the country, a program for the syste¬ 
matic development and expansion of 4~H club work has been 
adopted. This program contemplates encouraging county agricul¬ 
tural and home demonstration agents to interest more hoys and girls 
in 4-H club activities where this is possible without decreasing their 
work with adults, or to employ an assistant agent or club agent to 
give their full time to farm boys and girls. 

Agricultural exhibits were presented dui iiig the year at 46 State 
and interstate fairs, and at about a dozen minor exhibitions. A large 
and (romi)reh<^nsive exhibit of the various activities of the department 
was prepared for presentation at the Sesquiceiiteniiial International 
Exposition in Philadelphia, a special appropriation having been 
made available for that purjiose. 

NEW MOTION PICTURES MADE 

The department is making large and satisfactory use of motion 
pictures in presenting many phases of its work to the public. 
Approximately 25 new pictures have been made ea(‘li year tor the 
last few years, and the department now has films in circulation on 
more tliaii 200 subject.s. The Office of Mot ion Pictures has available 
1,485 copies of the varior.s department films, many of which are in 
constant use by its extension and research workers. Some', of the 
most effective work in })roniotiiig campaigns for the eradication of 
plant and animal diseases, such as wnite-pine blister rust, bovine 
tuberculosis, and the southern cattle tick, has been done througli the 
use of motion pictures. In the tick-eradication campaign two motor 
trucks eq^uipped with projection afiparatus have been constantly 
engaged in presenting the advantages of ticl^ eradic‘,ation in rural 
communities, in many of which motion pictures have not been previ- 
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oudy shown. This work has been so effective in creating favorable 
sentiment that plans are now Under way for the making of a new 
motion picture on tick eradication, those previously made having 
been so widely shown that new material is needed. 

For the past few years demonstrators have been at work on several 
of the Federal reclamation projects, particularly for the purpose of 
encouraging livestock production. These men have been maintained 
entirely from Federal funds, but during the last year arrangements 
have been made with State extension officials for their cooperative 
employment, in most instances as members of the State extension 
service. This plan has served to coordinate their activities with 
tho^ of other extension workers and has brought to the reclamation 
projects the additional services of specialists from the State colleges 
of agriculture. Fimds released by the taking over of portions of 
planes and expenses by State and county agencies have been utilized 
in the employment of extension agents on additional projects where 
this service has been much needed. The demonstrators in the past 
have been very helpful in promoting the development of dairying, 
poultry raising, the production of sh^eep and swine, the growing of 
forage and pasture crops, and the giving of advice on other agricul¬ 
tural problems. A notable example in the development of dairying 
is found on the Newlands project in Nevada. 

THE PURNELL ACT 

Striking testimony of confidence in the efficacy of organized agri¬ 
cultural research was afforded by (he passage of the Purnell Act for 
the more complete endowment and maintenance of the State agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations, which went into effect July 1, 195i5, and 
added $960,000 to the $1,440,000 previously received by the stations 
through the Hatch and Adams Acts, and will ultimately (in 19;i0) 
increase the Federal endowment of the stations to ^,620,000 
annually. 

During the first year of the operation of the Purnell Act over 600 
new research projects dealing with problems of primary importance 
to agriculture and rural life were successfully undertaken by the 
stations with notable broadening and strengthening of their field 
work and improvement of the cooperative relations of the depart¬ 
ment and the stations. 

The Purnell Act was the first Federal legislation to give explicit 
authority for work by the experiment stations in agricultural eco¬ 
nomics, rural sociology, and home economics. The stations had pre¬ 
viously done a considerable amount of substantial research in these 
fields, but lack of means and trained personnel had prevented the 
development of such research to the extent that its importance 
merited. 


Research in Economics 

While not neglecting the fundamental questions of efficient pro¬ 
duction, the newer work recognizes more fully, the importance of 
finding solutions for the economic and social problems of the farm 
and the farm home. Clear evidence of this is found in the fact that 
half of the new projects undertaken under the Purnell Act deal with 
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such problems. It is believed that the better-balanced program of 
research thus made possible will contribute to greater elnciency and 
profit in the operation of the farm and to the development of a more 
satisfactory rural Jiome life. Altogether, the first year’s experience 
under the new act has been very satisfactory. 

The expectation that the operation of the Purnell Act would 
lead to a considerable expansion of the already large cooperative 
relations between the stations and the department, especially in the 
relatively new fields of agricultural economics, rural sociology, and 
home economics, has been fully justified. The department and the 
stations are now cooperating in approximately 500 formal projects 
and in a large number of less formal ways. This means more effi¬ 
cient, less wasteful, and more speedy methods of attacking, and find¬ 
ing practical solutions for, some of the larger problems affecting 
farming and the farm home. 

NITROGEN FIXATION 

During the last year contact with the nitrogen-fixation industry 
has been maintained by the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory. 
The industry has been served through the usual channels of publi¬ 
cation, and the laboratory has been conducting various investiga¬ 
tions in order to furnish further fundamental data. 

A number of technical men have left the department to enter the 
synthetic ammonia industry. 

Progress in nitrogen fixation in the year 1925-26 has been encour¬ 
aging. About half a dozen industrial plants are now in operation 
in various parts of the country and others are planned or under 
construction. The <*ombined capacity of these plants is now nearly 
sufficient to furnish all of the ammonia needed in the country for 
the refrigerative and chemical industries. The point appears to 
have been reached where the decision must soon be made as to 
whether this industry will ex])and into the field of nitrogen fertilizer 
on a large scale. While this step encounters competition from by- 
prod m^t ammonia, agriculture seems likely to profit by this comjpe¬ 
tition through price reductions. 

A synthetic-ammonia plant, mentioned in the last annual report as 
having been installed to use the process developed at -the Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory has now been in full operation for 
more than a year. The mechanical design as well as the catalyst 
and other featuies have proved satisfactory. While ( ost data have 
not been available, it is estimated that the cost of production has 
been low. 

Making Ammonia Fertilizer 

The laboratory has continued during the present year to investi¬ 
gate the important subject of urea .synthesis. Now that it is known 
that ammonia can be synthesized at a favorable cost, the next most 
important step is to be able to convert it economically into one of 
the various forms suitable for fertilizer use. Urea rs one of the 
most attractive of the possibilities, since carbonic acid, the only 
other chemical needed besides ammonia, can be very cheaply ob¬ 
tained. The problem consists in working out a continuous process 
that will be sufficiently economical. The investigation is still in the 
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stage where the different unit operations are being studied, and it 
is too early to predict what the result will be when the entire cycle 
is put into operation. 

The engineering division of the laboratory has just completed 
the design of a laboratory compressor to operate at 1,000 atmos¬ 
pheres. The compressor will be used in studying catalytic processes 
at very high pressures. 

FIRE-WEATHER FORECAST SERVICE 

Weather is a factor of large importance in the ipreservation of 
forests. Fire is the greatest menace to forestry and losses each year 
from this cause are enormous. Information in advance of weather 
conditions tending to the inception and spread of forest fires or to 
the putting out of fires already in progress is of inestimable value 
to protective agencies of the forests by enabling them to increase 
lookouts, assemble fire-fighting forces, and take other measures to 
stop any fires that may start. 

In recognition of the need for an intensive fire-weather forecasting 
service a special appropriation, a part of it becoming immediately 
available, was made by Congress during its last session for the or¬ 
ganization of such a service in some of the large forested sections 
of the country. To that end a conference, participated in by officials 
of the Weather Bureau, the Forest Service, State forestry organiza¬ 
tions, and representatives of privately owned forests, was held in 
April at l\)rtland, Oreg., to devise plans for the work. This pur¬ 
pose was accomplished and fire-weather warning districts were 
established for California, Oregon, Washington, northern Idaho and 
Montana, and southern Idaho, with headquarters, respectively, at 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and Boise. A trained 
meteorologist and forecaster was assigned to each district and ar¬ 
rangements made for providing service before the advent of the sum¬ 
mer fire-hazard season. 

Additional meteorological substations were established in the for¬ 
ests from wiiich weather reports were obtained daily for use in 
connection witli the forecast work and a system was organized 
whereby the forecasts and warnings were expeditiously distributed 
by telephone, telegraph, and radio to the protection agencies in the 
forests. The value and efficiency of the forecasts w^ere demonstrated 
in connection with the exceptionally numerous and serious forest 
fires wliich occui red in the Western States. 

Plans also were made for establishing as soon after July 1 as pos¬ 
sible similar fire-weather forecast projects for tlie forested areas of 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin and foi‘ the Adirondacks and 
New^ England. 

WEATHER MAPS BY RADIO 

In the latter part of the fiscal year arrangements were made by the 
Weather Bureau to conduct experiments for the transmission of 
weather maps to ships at sea by means of radio. For many years 
bulletins containing weather observations from land and ship sta¬ 
tions have been broadcast twice daily for the benefit of ships in 
addition to general weather information, forecasts, and warnings. 
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Many masters enter the data on special base charts provided them 
for the purpose and prepare weather maps which are of great value 
in navigating ships. The purpose of the experiments is to transmit 
maps which are far more complete and accurate than can be made 
by ship masters. Tlie experiments are now in progress and the 
project gives promise of success. 

FRUIT-FROST WORK 

Because of heavy frost damage to citrus fruits in California during 
the winter of 1924r-2r), many fruit growers in tliat State who had 
not her*etofore protected their orchards by heating installed heating 
equipment during the year^ and demand on the irost specialists of 
the Weather Bureau for cooperation and advice was unusually heavy. 

Eight specialists were assigned to duty during the frost-danger 
season in the citrus and deciduoius fruit districts of the Western 
States, and there were urgent requests from fruit interests for addi¬ 
tional service in these sections, as well as m other j>ortions of the 
country. This service has become one of the most valuable conducted 
by the bureau. 

It was not possible to meet the many requests made for extension 
of a specialized fruit-frost service. ‘Accordingly, to assist fruit 
growlers to the greatest extent p<xssible a (ooperative arrangement 
was made with the California State College of Agriculture wliereby 
local representatives of that institution in u large number of counties 
served as meteorological ol)servers in cooperation with the Weather 
Bureau district forecastei* at San Framusco. Special frost warn¬ 
ings were thus made available to fruit growers in many parts of the 
State. 

WEATHER-CROP WORK 

An outstanding feature of last year’s work was the establishment 
of more than 50 additional telegrai)lue weatlier-rejiorting stations 
in the western and northwestern portions of the Cotton Belt. In 
recent years the area of cotton production has expanded into new 
territoiy, which was not (*overed by daily weather reports in these 
sections. This expansion was made passible through a spe(*ial aj)pro- 
priation by Congress for this purpose, and atfords daily weather in¬ 
formation not heretofore available from important ('otton-growing 
sections. 

Weekly weather and crop bulletin^ are issued by tlw. bureau show¬ 
ing weather conditions [)revailiiig in ililleiont sections of (he coun¬ 
try as affecting (*rop growth and farm operations. The need for 
similar information as to weather eonditiotis in other agricultural 
countries of the world ha^ long been felt, sf) that (lie American 
farmer could keep in intimate tomdi with progress of wu)rld crops. 
Efforts w^ere maae during tlic year to obtain brief weekly weather 
and crop summaries from all the principal agricultural countries, 
and coopei‘ative arrangenients have l)een made so tar with (^anada, 
England, Argentina, India, and Australia, whereby reports from 
these are now published regularly in the Weekly Weatlun* and (h’op 
Bulletin. It is hoped in the near future to extend this service^io 
still other agricultural countries. 
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RIVER AND FLOOD SERVICE 

However disastrous in other respects, the deficiency of precipita¬ 
tion during the year prevented severe floods, such as are often a 
source of serious loss. Such minor floods as did occur were forecast 
with promptness and accuracy. The most damaging of these from 
an agricultural point of view occurred in April in the rivers of 
Texas. The reported and entirely unavoidable losses to crops and 
livestock did not exceed $60,000, while the reported value oi prop¬ 
erty saved through the flood warnings of the Weather Bureau was 
more than $200,000. 

One outstanding new feature of the year was the inauguration of 
a system of distribution of river and weather reports, including 
flood warnings, by radio. This service is now in daily operation at* a 
number of important river centers, especially Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where it is maintained in cooperation with the United States Engi¬ 
neer Corps. Through this service farmers are now able to obtain 
river and weather information at 10 a. m. each day, including Sun¬ 
days and holidays, whereas formerly they were compelled to wait 
from 12 to 24 hours. 


UPPER-AIR SERVICE 

In connection with the increased interest and activity in aero¬ 
nautical matters, the Weather Bureau furnished considerable assist¬ 
ance and advice. Among the more prominent contributions of this 
character were: (1) The preparation of a comprehensive program 
of meteorological service along airways, published as part of a 
report on “ Civil aviation ” by the American Engineering Council 
and the Department of Commerce; (2) assistance in drafting an 
‘‘Aeronautic Safety Code ” for use in regulating commercial avia¬ 
tion; and (3) the publication of “Aeronautical Meteorology,*'’ the 
first of a series of texts on all phases of aeronautics, known as the 
“ Ronald Aeronautic Library.” 

Notable among the events of the year was the flight of Commander 
Byrd to the North Pole, a flight whose successful outcome was, as 
stated by Commander Byrd, in considerable measure due to the 
advice given by a Weather Bureau representative who accompanied 
the expedition and was stationed at Spitzbei'gen. Similar acknowl¬ 
edgement was received from Captain Amundsen for assistance in 
connection wdth his trans-polar flight in the Norge, 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Probably the greatest service rendered by the Bureau of Home 
Economics up to the present time has been the preparation of 
popular bulletins bringing to the housewife the practical application 
of scientific facts. The popularity of these bulletins is shown by 
their distribution. Last year more than 2,000,000 were distributed 
by the department and by Members of Congress. Most of these 
bulletins deal with the selection, care, and preparation of food. 

Housewives can make a large contribution to the family income 
by wise selection of materials. That this fact is appreciated is in¬ 
dicated by a large demand for the department’s bulletin, “ Floors 
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and Floor Covering ” and also for a more recent one, Selection of 
Cotton Fabrics.” Bulletins on the selection of wool and silk are 
in preparation. 

The department has for many years been interested in diet and 
nutrition. During the last year a summary has been prepared of 
all the dietary studies available up to the present time. Two con¬ 
ferences were called to discuss this problem, and the beginnings are 
bein^ made now of a detailed dietary survey to furnish facts as 
to dietary habits. These facts are of importance in guiding the 
production and processing of food materials. 

A circular entitled ‘‘Planning Your Family Expenditures” has 
been prepared, and a more detailed bulletin containing budgets for 
rural families with specific incomes is in course of preparation. 
This is based on material which has been collected in connection with 
the cost-of-living studies and actual household accounts. In co- 
operaton with the national meat-production committee, detailed 
experiments have been made on roasting meat. These show that a 
much lower temperature than has hitherto been employed yields a 
more satisfactory product on roasting. There is better preserva¬ 
tion of flavor and less loss in weight during roasting when this 
method is employed. 

THE GRAIN FUTURES ADMINISTRATION 

The Grain Futures Administration during the last fiscal year 
continued its studies relative to the volume of trading in grain 
futures on the various contract markets. During the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1926, the total volume of trading in grain for future 
delivery on the 11 contract markets aggregated 24,604,867,000 bushels 
of which 21,308,227,000 bushels, or nearly 87 per cent, represented 
trading on the Chicago Board of Trade, the leading grain futures 
market of the world. Of the total trading in all grains In all 
markets, 18,344,839,000 bushels, or nearly 75 per cent, represented 
trading in wheat futures, of which Chicago contributed 15,869,- 
030,000 bushels or nearly 87 per cent. During the year the total 
volume of trading in wheat futures was only 567,000,000 bushels 
less than the previous year, while the total volume of trading in all 
grains decreased by 6,812,000,000 bushels, or nearly 22 per cent. 

Big Transactions Covered Up 

An investigation in the early part pf the year revealed a number 
of instances in which trading operations were distributed in such a 
manner as to keep below the limit required for the making of reports 
to the Grain Futures Ailministration, thus making it possible to 
cover up large transactions which at times were important market 
factors. To meet this situation it was necessary to amend the rules 
and regulations pertaining to the enforcement of the grain futures 
act so as to recjuirc persons making large commitments to report 
their holdings direct to the grain exchange supervisor. ^ 

In the belief that the wheat growers of the Pacific Northwest 
would benefit through a near-by futures market, the Merchants’ 
Exchange Clearing House of Seattle, Wash., was designated as a 
contract market under authority contained in the grain futures act 

29217**— YBK 1926-8 
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on January 29) 1926. Trading in wheat for future deliv^ on Uie 
Seattle Exchange was started May 1. While it is yet too early to 
determine the tenefits to be derived from this marfeet, the trading 
during the first few months indicates that it will be of value to the 
wheat farmers and will likewise afford the country dealers and 
millers of the Northwest the hedging facilities so long needed. 

Progress in Enforcement 

During the past year progress was made in the enforcement of the 
grain futures act. Through cooperation with the exchanges desig¬ 
nated as contract markets under the act, business-conduct committees 
were created by the important exchanges. These (committees were 
given broad powers over the transactions in futures and so far have 
accomplishe(l some excellent results in the keeping of prices more 
nearly in line with supply and demand. This was especially marked 
in the December and May wheat futures at Chicago when the busi¬ 
ness-conduct committee in cooperation with the Grain Futures 
Administration prevented the cornering of the wheat market. 

A special investigation occasioned by extreme fluctuations which 
occurred in the price of wheat futures during the early part of 1925 
was completed and the results thereof published as Senate Document 
No. 135. This investigation revealed a close (correlation between the 
wide daily fluctuations and the transactions of a limited number of 
professional speculators who bought or sold May wheat to the extent 
of 2,000,000 bushels or more within a single trading day. Further 
investigation covering transactions in the 1926 May wheat future 
confirm the conclusions set forth in Senate Document No. 135 that 
these heavy trading operations may move prices far out of the 
normal line; and may temporarily destroy the hedging value of the 
futures market. Steps have already been taken to work out some 
plan, in so far as the authority contained in the grain futures act 
will permit, to eliminate from the market those hazards whi(jh are 
so unmistakably reflected whenever excessively large lines are held 
by a few individuals. 

LIVESTOCK-DESTROYING PESTS 

Cooperative campaigns for the control of predatory wild animals 
during the year have resulted in a saving of livestock and game 
valued at more than $5,000,000. Skins or scalps of 202 wolves, 35,619 
coyotes, 3,204 bobcats and lynxes, 167 mountain lions, and 176 stock¬ 
killing bears were taken, and reports indicate that a much larger 
number was destroyed in the poisoning operations but not recovered. 
These campaigns were conducted in cooperation with State depart¬ 
ments of agriculture, State livestock commissions, game commissions, 
agricultural extension services, and stockmen’s associations. Cooper¬ 
ators contributed approximately $375,000 and the department $274,220 
in support of this work. Operations for the suppression of rabies 
among wild animals also were successfully prosecuted as a part of 
the work of predatory-animal control, an(i were participated in by 
State and local health and sanitary officials. 

A notable achievement during the year was the work of the 
predatory-animal organization of the (lepartmcnt in California in 
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brgafiizing and successfully carrying thcough a cooperative campaign 
for the suppression of foot-and-mouth diseases among deer in that 
State. Cooperating with the Biolomcal Survey in the work were the 
Bureau of ^imal Industry, the Forest Service, the State depart¬ 
ment of agriculture, and the California board of fish and game com¬ 
missioners. The successful outcome of the cooperative undertaking 
has ended a serious menace to the livestock industry, and the experi¬ 
ence gained in the campaign will be invaluable in case of future 
similar outbreaks. 

Controlling Destructive Rodents 

Special research work in the use of thallium compounds, crude 
calcium cyanide, and red squill for the control of destructive rodents 
has developed very important results. Cooperative poisoning opera¬ 
tions to reduce agricultural losses from rodents covered more than 
15,000,000 acres and made an estimated saving in crops and forage 

t rasses of more than $6,800,000. The department contributed 
166,680 and expert leadership, while cooperators provided $614,560 
and a vast amount of voluntary labor in distributing the poisoned 
baits on Federal, State, and privately owned lands. Arrangements 
made for the purchase of supplies and poisons in wholesale quantities 
increased the effectiveness of the control measures and resulted in a 
marked reduction in costs to cooperators. This service is actively 
supported by farmers and stockmen because of its very evident and 
direct value to them. It is closely coordinated with the extension 
work of the department, with State agricultural extension services. 
State departments of agriculture, county commissioners, and agricul¬ 
tural, horticultural, and livestock organizations. When the work 
was nrst undertaken the annual loss caused by rodents in crops and 
forage over hundreds of millions of acres was estimated at approxi¬ 
mately $300,000,000. The work of suppressing these pests has now 
advanced to the stage where the permanent improvement of condi¬ 
tions repre.sents a saving of a substantial part of the former losses, 
in addition to benefits resulting from the operations for the year. 

It has been found that in great areas on the national forests 
rodents are so destructive to young trees that without their control 
successful reforestation becomes almost, if not quite, impossible. 
For several years naturalists of the department have been studying 
these problems, and good progress has been made in the work during 
the present year. Studies of the life history of the porcupine, one of 
the most destructive of these animal pests, have been nearly com¬ 
pleted, and the information gained is of direct practical value in the 
cooperative rodent-control operations. 

Attempts to Increase Quail 

Important progre.ss was made in the investigation of the cau.ses of 
depletion of both native and introduced quail in the Southeastern 
States. The studies are being made in cooperation with resident 
sportsmen to determine the best methods of keeping coverts per¬ 
manently stocked with this desirable game species. Pai'ticular atten¬ 
tion is given to the causes of failures to rear young birds, including 
diseases, requisite food supply, and the control of such natural 
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AS tend to keep the numbers of this eocmomic^ly im{mrtailt 
Species reduced. During the year the department issued permits for 
importations of 37,1^ quail from northeastern Mexico, mostly for 
liberation in Southern States. Three of the States importing the 
largest numbers—Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas—furnished 20 years 
ago or more most of the stock for other regions, and during this 
year 1,000 quail were reintroduced at a point in Oklahoma from 
which some of the largest shipments were formerly made. 

Surveys of Wild Life 

In rontinuation of its special and general investigations of definite 
wild-life areas, the department has sent biologists to parts of Alaska 
and Mexico to observe conditions affecting the welfare of migratory 
birds. In Alaska, studies were made early in the year of the fauna 
in the eastern Aleutian Islands and adjacent parts of the Alaska 
Peninsula, the home of a variety of important species of mammals 
and the breeding place of many game and other birds. Later in 
the year an expedition was sent to northern Alaska to band migra¬ 
tory wild fowl on their breeding grounds, to ascertain definitely 
their lines of flight, through the later recovery of the bands in other 
parts of the continent, as an aid to the administration of the 
migratory-bird treaty act regulations. 

A biologist sent to Mexico for the purpose studied conditions on 
the principal wintering grounds of migratorv waterfowl to obtain 
information necessary for consideration in lormulating a possible 
arrangement with Mexico for the protection of migratory birds, 
similar in intent to the treaty that protects birds migratiiig between 
the United States and Canada. It was ascertained that the wild 
fowl, especially ducks, that go south from the United States to spend 
the colder months in numerous lakes and marshes in Mexico, are in 
need of better protection, as their numbers are decreasing through 
slaughter for market. The sale of migratory game birds is pro¬ 
hibited in both the United States and Canada under the terms of 
the migratory-bird treaty with Great Britain. 

Surplus Game on Reservations 

An outstanding achievement in connection with the administra¬ 
tion of game and bird reservations by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey during the year was the disposal of 389 surplus elk and their 
shipment by special train from the National Bison Range in Mon¬ 
tana to an elk-breeding association in Massachusetts. The removal 
of most of the elk on this range had become imperative in order to 
conserve forage urgently needed for buffalo, mountain sheep, and 
other game, including a smaller number of elk, overgrazing having 
reached such a point as to threaten serious injury to the range and a 

E ermanent reduction in its carrying capacity. No precedent is 
nown for the handling of live game animals on so large a scale, 
and these were only a part of the elk the department is under con¬ 
tract to furnish the purchaser, several hundred remaining to be 
delivered. The receipts from the sale of surplus stocks of game from 
the four fenced reservations administered by the Biological Survey 
netted the United States Treasury $26,530.74. 
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CONSERVING ALASKAN GAME AND FUR 

That the new Alaska game law, after the first year of its existence, 
has had the aj)proval and support of the public is evidenced by the 
treatment of violators in Territorial courts. In 55 cases brought for 
prosecution, 43 defendants pleaded guilty, 10 were convicted, and 2 
were acquitted, and the penalties imposed included both heavy fines 
and imprisonment. The new law is administered by a resident 
commission of five members, one from each of the four judicial divi¬ 
sions of the Territory and the fifth the chief resident representative 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. Through representation on the 
Alaska Game Commission the bureau renders great assistance to 
the commission in planning and carrying out its program of wild¬ 
life conservation. 

In the short period the law has been in operation excellent results 
have been accomplished in the conservation of game and fur ani¬ 
mals, one of the most valuable resources of the Territory. Skins 
of land fur animals exported from Alaska during the year were 
valued at $2,500,000, an increase of $500,000 over shipments of the 
previous year. With proper enforcement of the new law, the stocks 
of wild life can be materially built up aiid game and fur production 
increased. As game is the only fresh meat to be had in large portions 
of Alaska, and as big-game hunters are each year visiting the Ter¬ 
ritory in greater numbers, every effort will be made to maintain the 
big game to the capacity of the ranges. 

FUR FARMING 

Fur farming is an important industry on suitable islands in south¬ 
ern Alaska, and is also well established in the United States and 
Canada. There are about 2,500 fur faimers in the United States 
and Alaska and about 1,500 in Canada, the majority of whom are 
raising silver and blue foxes. The total investment in the industry 
in the United States and Alaska is about $30,000,000 and in Canada 
about $11,000,000. Fur farming is also being undertaken in Euro¬ 
pean countries and in Japan, vmere it is having a quiet but steady 
development. 

The department maintains an experimental fur farm at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., where studies of the production of fur animals in 
captivity include economical methods of operation and the preven¬ 
tion and cure of parasitic and other diseases. Publications of the 
department on the propagation of fur animals are in continuous de¬ 
mand by persons wiio contemplate taking up the work and by those 
already engaged in it. 

INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE INVESTIGATIONS 

An important investigation that has been brought to a conclusion 
during the last year has been an investigation of the effectiveness 
against the San Jose scale of dry substitutes for lime sulphur solu¬ 
tion. This work has demonstrated that the commercial products on 
the market, recommended as substitutes for lime sulphur solution, 
viz, calcium sulphur (‘‘dry lime sulphur”), sodium sulphur, and 
barium sulphur preparations, when used at strengths recommended 
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by the manufacturers, in fact in strengths much greater than ordi¬ 
narily recommended, do not furnish a satisfactory control of the 
San Jose scale. These results, which have been published and 
widely circulated, will be of ^reat value in all fruit-growing sec¬ 
tions where the San Jose scale is prevalent, and will also enable the 
department to bring action against the manufacturers of these prod¬ 
ucts under the provisions of the insecticide act, unless the raulty 
claims are corrected. 

Two investigations that will be of great value to manufacturers, 
as well as to consumers of the products involved, are the determina¬ 
tion of the rate of loss of nicotine from nicotine dusts after pack¬ 
ing, and the rate of deterioration of bleaching powder during storage. 
Both of these products, as ordinarily packed for consumption, lose 
their strength more or less rapidly with lapse of time, and it is 
impossible for the consumer to determine before use whether or not 
the product will be effective for the purpose for which it is used. 
With the information now available, manufacturers will be able to 
so pack and label these articles that the consumer may buy and use 
them with more assurance that the results desired will be obtained. 

Worthless Lice-Control Preparations 

A few years ago there began to appear on the market products to 
be administered to chickens in the food or drinking water to control 
lice, mites, and other external parasites. The products were deliv¬ 
ered to purchasers by mail for the most part, and customers were 
obtained by inserting advertisements in farm papers and daily and 
weekly newspapers. Information obtained by the department indi¬ 
cated that such a method of freeing chickens of insects was of very 
doubtful eificacy and prompt action was taken to obtain otR(!ial 
samples of the various jiroducts for analysis and test in connection 
with the enforcement of the insecticide act. Most of the prepara¬ 
tions were some form of sulphur. 

An easy way to rid chickens of insect pests evidently had its 
appeal to thousands of people who desired some easy way to get rid 
of a troublesome job. Tests were completed and the products found 
to be ineffective. Seizure of shipments, prosecution of manufac¬ 
turers, and publicity by sending broadcast over the country copies of 
Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 48 were the means 
adopted to curtail the distribution of these products and inform the 
public concerning them. No doubt the board’s campaign against 
the products has been very materially aided by the editors of farm 
papers, which formerly carried the advertisements, now refusing to 
permit their papers to carry advertisements of a remedy that they 
are convinced is without merit 

DISINFECTANTS 

The use of disinfectants is becoming more widespread in the home, 
on the farm, in industrial plants and institutions, and in all places 
of public assemblage. Considerable numbers of the disinfectants 
examined under the insecticide act have been found without, or prac¬ 
tically without, virtue or merit as germ destroyers, although the 
labels, circulars, and newspaper advertisements created the impres- 
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siott that they were unexcelled. The regulation of these materials 
has been one of the most difficult problems connected with the en¬ 
forcement of the insecticide act. The danger that lurks in the use 
of inefficient or partially efficient disinfectants is evident, especially 
where a contagious disease is to be dealt with. The sale oi a material 
as a disinfectant which in practice does not disinfect, is something 
more than a fraud on the public; it is a menace to public health. 
The activity of the campaign made against disinfectants and the need 
for regulation is shown by the fact that 260 of the 1,050 notices of 
court judgments issued to date were based on samples of disin¬ 
fectants. Without resort to prosecution, the correction of many 
labels was secured through correspondence with manufacturers. 
A great improvement has been brought about in the labeling of dis¬ 
infectants in general. The campaign against adulterated and mis¬ 
branded disinfectants of various kinds has been continued throughout 
the year, special attention having been given to disinfectants which 
are recommended at too great dilution to be effective. 

CALCIUM ARSENATE FOR BOLL-WEEVIL CONTROL 

The campaign inaugurated in 1919 and involving the inspection 
of the calcium arsenate shipped to the South for use in (‘ontrolling 
the cotton boll-weevil, was continued during the year. It was found 
that the composition of this article was growing more constant and 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of control and lack of burning quali¬ 
ties. The tonnaire of calcium arsenate sold on the market each year 
is undoubtedly far beyond the tonnage of any other single insecti¬ 
cide or fungicide. Less than 10 years ago only a few thousand 
pounds of calcium arsenate were on the market. During the year 
nearly 20,000,000 pounds of the product was produced, most of 
which was used to protect cotton from the boll-weevil. The discov¬ 
ery a few years ago of the effectiveness of (calcium arsenate against 
the cotton boll weevil was the signal for its production by many 
manufacturers who wore inexperienced in making the [>roduct. 
Through the enforcement of the insecticide act the de|)artment was 
able to keep off the market many tons of this material which was 
improperly made. The application of this low-grade material would 
have resulted in direct damage to the cotton crop and indirectly 
would have been a deterring influence on the willingness of planters 
to follow the department’s advice in the use of the material. 

THE FOREST PROBLEM 

One of the major economic problems of agriculture is the forest 
problem. Future rural prosperity and agric.ultural stability are 
closely linked with successful timber growing as a permanent form 
of land use. One-fourth of the land area of (he tTnited States is 
forest land and in the main will continue to be forest land. The cut¬ 
ting out of forests and the withdrawal of forest-suppoHed industries 
make for local and regional economic retrogression. *^rhey decrease 
population, curtail the farmer’s local market, deprive him of oppor¬ 
tunities to work in the woods in off times, lessen taxable values, and 
increase his own taxes, and give him fewer and poorer schools, 
churches, roads, stores, neighbors. Contrariwise, fully sustained 
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yields from forest land through the intelligent practice of timber 
growing aid agriculture and both stabilize and promote rural pros¬ 
perity. Social as well as economic welfare is involved. 

Merely from the standpoint of farm crops forest products rank 
high. As a money crop, at the time of the last census forest products 
gave the farmer a return of nearly $220,000,000. This was a greater 
total than the farmers obtained from all sugar crops and was nearly 
half the value of the tobacco crop. Forest products consumed on 
the farm in such forms as fuel, fencing, and sawed and round con¬ 
struction material had a further value estimated at more than $175,- 
000,000. Yet farm woodlands are seldom skillfully handled; they 
should yield much more. How to make full use of the growing 
power of his present forest land, and of other land on the farm 
really best adapted to forest use, is an urgent question for the indi¬ 
vidual farmer. Until he has the answer he is at a disadvantage. 
But as a problem of rural economics and rural social welfare the 
forest problem is of much broader scope. 

Lean Acres Add to Surpluses 

Agricultural instability is increased if land is cultivated on which 
farming does not pay. Under the urge of land hunger and the 
momentum of agricultural expansion across the continent, the plow 
has sometimes broken ground where the soil was too poor or rocky, 
the slopes too steep, or the climate too dry or cold to afford the 
tiller a fair living. The war, with its appeal to the farmer to in- 
crea^ production as a patriotic obligation, brought under crops still 
more land of relatively low productivity. Agricultural surpluses 
are swelled by the output of these lean acres. 

Much has been heard of the “ abandoned farm ” in New England. 
There and in some other Eastern States the tide of cultivation began 
to ebb long ago. Between 1880 and 1920 the improved farm land 
in New England decreased more than 7,000,000 acres—a reduction 
of over 53 per cent. In the Middle Atlantic States it decreased 
nearly 6,700,000 acres. For the country as a whole, however, it 
increased each decade. Between 1910 and 1920 the increase was not 
q^uite 25,000,000 acres, or 5 per cent. What the plow surrendered in 
tne East between 1880 and 1920 was more than made up by what it 
conquered elsewhere. 

Yet the rate of increase, which was fairly uniform down to 1910, 
slackened greatly thereafter. With the approach to exhaustion of 
new lands to settle not only the quantity but also the quality of 
the acreage brought under cultivation fell off; and farm abandon¬ 
ment is no longer limited to the older parts of the country. By the 
process of trial and error the line is gradually being drawn be¬ 
tween the lands which can and the lands which can not be successfully 
cultivated under present conditions. It is important to promote 
rather than delay the adjustment, as one of the means of promoting 
agricultural stability. 


Grazing Homestead Act 

The pressure for more land to homestead in the decade 1910-1920 
was very strong. One of the consequences of this was the grazing 
homestead act. Under that act relatively little land was taken up on 
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which settlement has been maintained. The grazing homestead act 
is now generally recognized as a mistake. Tlie same demand for 
opening land to settlement led to the listing for entry of a consid¬ 
erable total of acres within the national forests, which, it is now 
apparent, were erroneously classified as agricultural, since they either 
have not been taken up at all or have been abandoned after settle* 
inent or have become the means of establishing families where a fair 
living can not be made. We are beginning to see that a healthy 
and prosperous rural life must be based on sound use of land, tliat 
public policies which fly in the face of economic laws do not pro¬ 
mote permanent welfarej and that to convert forest land and pas¬ 
ture land into submarginal agricultural land has broader conse- 

? uences than those which fall on the individual farmer and his 
amily, or even on the local community. 

To the individual they mean an uphill struggle, poor living, 
and often a losing fight; to the community sooner or later a net loss; 
but to the country at large they mean an undue depression of the 
prices of the crops produced and a material waste of productive 
power. Abandonment of cultivation makes the backward swing of 
the pendulum. It constitutes a necessary though painful correction 
of past mistakes. It points also to the need of avoiding so far as 
possible future mistakes of the same kind. A sound national policy 
of forestry aimed to bring about timber growing on the land for 
which timber will be the best-paying crop is a means to this end. 

The development of such a policy must be accomplished by the 
Federal Government and the States jointly. The fundamental task 
is to assist and hasten the adjustment of land use to the productive 
possibilities of the land itseli and to public needs for what can be 
grown. Many of the old fields and pastures of New England whose 
cultivation ceased from a quarter to half a century ago have been 
reclolhed by nature with at least a partial growth and not infre- 
auently with a valuable growth of forest trees. In some instances 
tne owners of the land had the discernment to hasten this proc^ess 
by forest planting or to apply other measures of timber culture. 

Large Earnings of Timberland 


To a remarkable degree the outcome lias been favorable. Enough 
examples of the returns obtainable from timber growing in every 
part of the East are at hand to leave no doubt that it is the best 
form of use for a great deal of land formerly regarded as agricul¬ 
tural. The earning power of such land under timber is often aston¬ 
ishingly large, and going land prices are often materially below 
what that earning power would justify. 

In short, there is no need to wait while economic forces work 
their slow and painful adjustment. Continuous right use of the land 
can get much more out of it than mistaken use which must siibse- 
quently be rectified by taking the back track. Nor is it necessary 
Tor the farmer, part ot whose land will earn him most by producing 
timber, to wait while nature gradually restores a haphazard forest 
growth on abandoned fields. There is a much better remedy for 
misplaced agriculture, with its waste of human effort, than abandon¬ 
ment of use—the remedy of guidance and assistance to right use. 
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In regions where large areas of logmd-off timberlands are await¬ 
ing development, or where tax-revertea lands are common, the land, 
tax, a^icultural, and forest policies of the individual States should 
be so integrated that they will all work together to restore to forest 
use as quicMy as possible the land that ought to be so used. In 

{ )articular, State policies should aim to deter settlers from estab- 
ishing on this land farms that in all probability are foredoomed 
to failure. Economic surveys and land classification such as Michi¬ 
gan has inaugurated are a means to this end. Colonization schemes 
which seek to* dispose of land through high-power salesmanship, 
regardless of the consequences to those who buy, should be con¬ 
trolled. But the most important task is the work of research and 
education necessary in order that the farmer may know where and 
how to grow tree crops. 


Forest-Minded Farmers 

The most economic apportionment of our farms into the three 
classes of plow land, cleared pasture^ and woodland requires that 
our rural population be not only agriculturally-minded but forest- 
minded. Timber culture must liecome interwoven into the traditions 
of farm practice. How to grow trees well is a question no easier 
to answer that how to grow potatoes or apples or sugar beets well. 
Crude and elementary methods of handling the forest will not pro¬ 
duce first-class yields. Carefully organized research and demonstra¬ 
tion must be carried on to develop an adequate scientific basis for 
good silviculture, and as fast as knowledge becomes available it 
must be passed along to the farmer. For the latter purpose, for¬ 
tunately, many agencies are at hand which can and must be effi¬ 
ciently utilized—^the agricultural colleges, high schools, the ele¬ 
mentary rural schools, agricultural extension, the agricultural press, 
and other like means of affecting thought and practice. This two¬ 
fold task of scientific research and rural education in forestry is in 
the main a public function, which the Federal Government and the 
States must share, as they are sharing in essentially the same task 
for the advancement of agri(!ulture generally. 

Amongst the obstacles to farm xoreslry one of large immediate 
importance is the lack of an adequate source of supply of forest 
planting stock. To reforest farm lands for which trees constitute 
the best crop and on which artificial reforestation should be under¬ 
taken an enormous quantity of cheap nursery-grown stock will be 
needed. Until private nurseries and methods of commercial nursery 
practice have been developed to meet this need the only way appar¬ 
ent to speed up the restoration to productiveness of the many 
millions of acres of waste farm land is through public production 
and supply of small trees. The Olarke-McNary law opened a way 
for the Federal Government and the States to join hands in buila- 
ing up forest nurseries, and already encouraging and significant 
results are in evidence. Thirty-three States have inaugurated coop¬ 
eration with the Federal Government under tjie provisions of this 
section of the law; the nurseries now in existence have a present 
capacity of 52,000,000 trees and an output in 1927 of approximately 
80,000,000 trees is expected; and the demand for stock is rising at 
a gratifying rate. 
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PROGRESS UNDER GLARKE-McNARY LAW 

The Clarke-McNary law authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to recommend for each forest region of the United 
S&tes adequate systems of forest-fire prevention and suppression. 
The law prescribed that this should be done in cooperation with 
appropriate officials of the various States or other suitable agencies. 
It also authorized and directed the Secretary to cooperate with the 
individual States in the protection of timbered and forest-producing 
lands from fire if he finds that the system and practices of forest-fire 
prevention and suppression provided by the State substantially pro¬ 
mote the protection of forest and water resources and the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 

This law clearly contemplates a program based neither on the 
theory that the remedy for whatever ills exist should be sought 
through the extension of Federal power into a new field or juris¬ 
diction nor on the theory that the remedy must be left solely to the 
States to discover and work out, as falling in a sphere beyond the 
proper concern of the Federal Government. It recognizes that the 
problem is a national as well as a State problem, but it has in view 
neither Federal encroachment nor the affirmation of a “non pos¬ 
sum us ” in the name of “ States’ rights.” Instead it aims at the 
assumption and accomplishment of a joint task, under a method of 
common counsels and agreement. 

Excellent progress is being made under this law toward nation¬ 
wide forest-fire control effected through a combination of voluntary 
action by lumbermen and timberland owners, State legislation to 
abate fire hazards, State protective systems, and Federal participa¬ 
tion in the maintenance of these systems and in the development of 
the general policy. An outstanding example of State legislation 
is furnished by Idaho in the form of a law requiring lumbermen to 
dispose of their slash and making it obligatory upon owners of 
timberlands to provide satisfactory protection both for standing 
timber and for cut-over lands, Tne whole question of the extent 
to which woods practices require modification in the interest of 
protection as an essential for continuous timber production is being 
studied regionally by the Forest Service and the State forestry 
departments in cooperation. 

Better Cooperation in Prospect 

* 

This question is by no means simple. It will have to be carefully 
worked out, a step at a time, and with full opportunity for the 
cooperation of the lumber industry in analyzing the technical and 
practical problems invfdved and in devising the right remedies. 
This cooperation is on the whole in prospect to an unexpected 
degree, and with indication of a growing sense of responsibility 
to the public on the part of the industry, for the voluntary elimina¬ 
tion of practices inconsistent with permanence of the forest resource 
to the extent that economic conditions make feasible. 

The extension and improvement of organized prolection of forest 
lands against fire under the stimulus of the Clarke-McNary law and 
somewhat enlarged Federal appropriations for this form of coopera¬ 
tion with the States has been notable. This is particularly con- 
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S ticQous in the South. As the contribution of the Federal 
ovemment more nearly approaches the amount contemplated by 
the act, its influence ana benefits will be proportionately mcreasea. 
In the States which are doing most, the present financial shfu'e of 
the Federal Government in protecting the forest resources, basic for 
the supply of national needs, is exceedingly meager. 

THE NATIONAL FORESTS 

The conduct of the Federal enterprise in forest management is on 
the whole proceeding satisfactorily along sound lines. It has the 
approval of the public, is directed with vision and intelligence, and 
is characterized by a high degree of business competence. The cut 
of national forest timber is on the whole steadily rising, though 
with minor fluctuations due to variations in market demand TOr- 
responding with the ups and downs of general business activity; 
last year’s cut surpassed that of any previous year both in volume 
and in money value, aggregating the equivalent of 1,192,000,000 
board-feet, with receipts from timber totaling $3,368,685. 

The timberland on the national forests productive of lumber and 
other high-grade forest products is around 85,000,000 acres; its 
eventual annual yield is the equivalent of probably 7,000,000,000 
board-feet, log scale; and while its current yield is about 2 per cent 
of the country’s total cut of these products, its estimated eventual 
yield is around 14 per cent. To obtain this, however, some 2,000,000 
acres of bumed-over forest land must be restored to productivity 
through planting unless the slow and uncertain process of natural 
reforestation is to be looked to—^a process at best of many decades, 
during which the cost of administration and protection must run as 
an accumulating charge. This is neither economy nor foresight. 
The timber which the land might be growing will be urgently needed 
by the public long before it can be produced in any case. 

Permanent Production is Object 

As market requirements permit, national forest timber sales are 
converting areas occupied by mature stands from mere storehouses 
of wood into growing forests; and the first consideration in all plans 
for selling timber is not immediate revenue but maximum perma¬ 
nent production. The further this process of rejuvenation is car¬ 
ried, the greater the infestment in the public enterprise of growing 
timber on these lands. Fire control is essential to keep this invest¬ 
ment from being wiped out. It is also, along with forest planting 
where planting is necessaiy, the means of establishing young growth 
on all the land needing it—^in other words, is in itself largely an 
investment and not purely an expenditure to safeguard the present 
merchantable timber and smaller trees. Future public timber re¬ 
quirements make it obligatory to build up the national forests as pro¬ 
ducing properties with the least possible delay. The program 
essential to accomplish this now lags. This holds true both with 
regard to the provision for forest planting and with regard to the 
provision for fire control. 

The expenditures for forest nurseries and tree planting last year 
were, in round numbers, $170,000, out of a total for all purposes in 
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connection with national-forest administration of over $20,000,000 
or exclusive of roads and trails of over $7,000,000. The area planted 
was 11,552 acres. The area in need of planting is approximately 
2,000,000 acres. Through the acquisition of new lands by purchase 
and exchange and through the ravages of fire in bad seasons like 
last summer, when with the present provision for fire control con¬ 
siderable losses are certain, the area in need of planting is becoming 
not less but greater. Were there to be no increase in the present area 
needing artificial reforestation, about 165 years would be necessary 
at the present rate to complete the task. Obviously no such delay 
could be tolerated. The question is merely how long the exigencies 
of the general financial program of the Government will continue 
to preclude entering on the task in earnest. In view of its impor¬ 
tance I believe that some enlargement of the work at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date is imperative. 

FOREST-FIRE PREVENTION 

The summer of 1926 made clear that the time has come for a 
radical change in the method of making funds available for pro¬ 
tecting the national forests against fire. The need is not for larger 
expenditures but for greater flexibility in the use of money. Alto¬ 
gether too large a part of the total now goes to fighting large fires 
which with better preparedness need never have spread over much 
ground or which need never have originated at all. It is emphati¬ 
cally a case of saving at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole. 
In the last 18 years fire fighting on the national forests has cost 
over $15,000,000. Of this about $9,500,000 was spent on fire fighting 
in five bad years. There is practically no limit to the expenditures 
which the Forest Service is expected to make if necessary in order 
to stop large fires. Thousands of men hastily recruited from the 
neighboring country, lumber camps, and other industrial enterprises 
interested in getting the fires out, and the sources of labor supply 
in the cities may then be thrown upon the fire lines; tools, bedding, 
subsistence, transportation, pumps, and equipment of any kind 
needed and quickly obtainable can be procured; and the fight can 
be waged week after week in the heart of the wilderness. 

A plan that is therefore deemed eminently more desirable than 
the present one of bolting the barn door after the horse has been 
stolen is to provide adequate locks and safeguards in the beginning. 
In other words, we should prevent rather than have to put out at 
great expense', the large destructive fires that have devastated such 
vast areas of valuable forests. 

VIOLATIONS OF REGULATORY LAWS 

The solicitor for the department reported to the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral during the year 2,509 violations of the various regulatory laws 
which have been intrusted by Congress to the department for admin¬ 
istration. Of these, 861 involveil criminal prosecution and 1,648 
involved civil actions. Fines, penalties, and recoveries, secured in 
litigated and nonlitigated cases amounled to $11,911.18; decrees of 
condemnation and forfeiture were entered in 912 seizure cases tried 
under the food and drugs and the insecticide acts; and 900 notices 
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of judgments were prepared for publication, pursuant to the require* 
ment of these laws. 

Applications for letters patent, 31 in number, on inventions of em¬ 
ployees of the department were prepared and filed in the Patent 
Office. Twenty-seven applications were allowed and four were dis¬ 
allowed. The inventions patented covered a wide field in the patent 
art. Many of them were of unusual merit, and probably will be 
extensively used. 

Titles to lands in excess of 200,000 acres were examined, resulting 
in the acquisition by the Government of 180,711 acres under the 
Weeks forestry law. Titles to considerable acreage were also exam¬ 
ined for acquisition by the United States under the Upper Missis¬ 
sippi Eiver wild life and fish refuge act. In the latter instance, 
the abstracts of title have been transmitted to the Attorney General 
for his consideration and approval. 

THE LIBRARY 

The library of the department now contains about 200,000 books, 
pamphlets, and bound periodicals, 14,969 of which were added dur¬ 
ing the last year. More than half of these and about two-thirds of 
the 3,356 periodicals currently received were obtained as gifts, or 
by exchange for department publications. They come from nearly 
every civilized country of the world and in nearly every language. 
A mimeographed senes of ‘‘ bibliographical conti'ibutions ” issued 
from time to time by the library has proved useful. Numbers 10 
and 11 of this series were issued during the year. Number 10 is 
entitled Refrigeration and cold storage; a selected list of references 
covering the years 1915-1924 and the early part of 1925.” Number 
11 is a List of manuscript bibliographies and indexes in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, including serial mimeographed lists of 
current literature.” The library of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics issued during the year 10 additions to its mimeographed 
series of “Agricultural Economics Bibliographies.” One of these 
is entitled “Alabama: An index to State official sources of agricul¬ 
tural statistics,” and is the first of a series of indexes to State agri¬ 
cultural statistics which has been undertaken by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics library in cooperation with the State agri¬ 
cultural college libraries. 

DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 

A total of 30,629,006 copies of the department’s various publica¬ 
tions were issued during the year. This includes 3,942,200 copies of 
periodicals and 26,696,806 copies of bulletins and circulars. About 
60 per cent of the publications were new while the rest were 
reprinted to meet the demand for information contained in the 
older publications. 

Greater printing costs made it necessary to restrict distribution 
of publications and to economize in printing wherever possible. The 
policy of sending out announcement cards calling attention to new 
titles was continued, with the result that thousands of bulletins 
were saved and made available for those to whom they would be 
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of most value* The same plan was extended to include articles 
re^inted from the Journal of Agricultural Research. 

The newly established radio service aided materially in the dis¬ 
tribution of agricultural information, carrying in condensed popu¬ 
lar form much of that contained in bulletins and circulars. Thou¬ 
sands of those who listened to the radio talks wrote to the depart¬ 
ment requesting further information on the subjects discussed. 

There has been an increasing demand for information in the 
nature of progress reports of the various investigations being car¬ 
ried on by the department. To meet this, preliminary reports have 
been issued in mimeographed or multigraphed form. Such reports 
serve a very useful purpose in that the information is made avail¬ 
able before it is possible to issue a printed bulletin based upon the 
completed investigation and final recommendations. 

PERSONNEL SITUATION 

On June 30, 1926, the department had on its rolls 20,742 employees. 
This is an increase of 155 employees over the total force on the rolls 
June 30, 1925, but during the year we have effected a decrease of 
103 emj)loyees in Washington, making a net increase of 258 in the 
field service of the department. The increase is due to the expan¬ 
sion of certain lines of work for which Congress provided increased 
appropriations and for the execution of new duties placed upon the 
department by legislation. The turnover in the personnel during 
the fiscal year 1926 was 11.41 per cent which was approximately the 
same as the percentage during the preceding year. Further adfjust- 
ments made in accordance with the salary classification act have had 
a tendency to stabilize the personnel situation, and with the benefits 
under the new retirement act, still further improvement may be 
expected. 

HOUSING SITUATION 

Better housing conditions for the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington apparently are assured by the passage of the public 
buildings act approved May 25, 1926. From information available 
at this time the department is among the first of the executive 
branches for which new buildings are to be provided under this 
act. The central building connecting the east and west wings con¬ 
structed some years ago presumably will be the first unit to bo 
constructed for the department, conforming architc(‘turally with the 
wings and in general with the original plan, modified so as to 
provide additional floor space. The construction of this building 
will result primarily in a great improvement in the appearance of 
the Mall and the building as a whole will be representative of the 
place of agriculture in the Nation. While, however, the constnu^tion 
of the central building will permit the further consolidation of the 
general administrative branches of the department, it will not pro¬ 
vide much, if any, additional floor space for the (lepartimuit, since 
the present administration building and the several smaller buildings 
now occupied on the Mall presumably will be razed when the east 
and west wings are connected. The real relief from the present 
unsatisfactory housing situation, therefore, will come with the com¬ 
pletion of additional buildings for the department for which pro- 
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vision is made in the building program. When these additional 
buildings are constructed it will be possible to bring together the 
numerous bureaus and offices at present scattered among some 40 
buildings, many of which are located at points remote from the 
general departmental group. This will m^e for greater efficiency 
and economy in operation and will increase genermly the effective¬ 
ness of the service which the public has come to expect from the 
Department of Agriculture. The actual accomplishment of the 
entire building program, therefore, will be a matter of extreme 
gratification not only to all members of the department but to the 
agricultural industry at large. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

During the year the members of the department have continued 
to cooperate whole-heartedly in the observance of the permanent busi¬ 
ness policy of the organization, lieretofore announced, which is in 
all matters, whether large or small, to insure value received to the 
taxpayers for every doUar spent for Federal activities. Typical 
instances of economies effected, better business arrangements estab¬ 
lished, etc., during the year have been reported to the Budget Bureau 
and will be found in the annual report of the director of that bureau 
for 1926, pages 107 to 124. 

In my last report I called attention to the consolidation of the 
units engaged in work relating to the general personnel and biisiness 
administration of the department into one office under the supex*- 
vision of a director of personnel and business administration. The 
new arrangement has fully justified its establishment. The reor- 

g anized plan of operation has concentrated authority and responsi- 
ility and provided better and more economical administration. New 
opportunities for improvement in the methods of conducting Gov¬ 
ernment business and for effecting economies are constantly being 
encountered and taken advantage of, and in addition a gratifying 
reduction in personnel and in expenditures for this class of work 
has been effected during the year in which the plan has been in effect. 
The United States Bureau or Efficiency also has continued to cooper¬ 
ate with the department during the year and has I’endered valuable 
assistance of the most practical sort through investigations and 
recommendations concerning personnel and business procedure. 

W. M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Expenditures, Department of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1926 


Funds expended and obligorted for work under tbe supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year which ended June 80, 1926, including 
road building, totaled $157,485,660.84, classified as follows: 


(1) Regular imjrk 


For n’gular work of department (activities for which the department 
is directly and independently responsible), as follows: 

Office of the Secretary____ _ 

Division of Accounts and DisburKcments____ __ 

Office of Information- - - 

Office of Exp<*riiiient Stations-__ _ _ _ 

Extension Service___ . ___ 

Weather Bureau---- , _ 

Bureau of Animal Industry__ ___ 

Bureau of Dairying-- _ _ „ 

Bureau of Plant Indiisfry___ 

Forest Service__ __ 

Bureau of Chenristry--_ _ 

Bureau of Soils_ 

Fixed Nitrogen Research liaboratory_ 

Bureau of Entomology__ 

Bureau of Biological Survey___ 

Dlbrary__ __ 

Bureau of Public Roads___ 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics_ 

Bureau of Home Economics_ 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board_ - 

Federal Horticultural Board__ 

Packtrs and Stockyards Administration__ 

Grain Futures Administration- 

Farmers’ seed grain loans_ 


$948, 509 01 
75, 247. 71 
1, 084. 100. 87 
872. SO 

1, 538, 817. 66 

2, 4:^1, 090. 47 
12. 625, 199. SI 

.509, 14:i. 83 
.3, S02. 405. 22 
8. 890, 202. 23 

1, 456, 862. 64 
393, 876. 60 
240, 601. 40 

2, 482, 768. 65 
908, 021.44 

68, 105. 18 
468, 624. 03 
4, 747, 719. 08 
115, 022. 49 
187, 115. 81 
687, 832. 92 
401, 415. 05 
100, 033. 10 
22, 560. 39 


Total expenditures for regular work. 


44. 576, 388. 04 


(2) OthiT tha^. regular irork 

For w'ork administered by department, supixirted by Federal 
funds provided as direct aid to States for special forestry and 
wild-life conservation work and similar obj(‘cts, as follows: 

(«) Special conservation work: 

Cooperation with States in lire pro¬ 
tection of forested walerslMds of 

navigable streams_ _ 

Cooperation with States in fHrm 
forestry extension and distribu¬ 
tion of forest planting stock_ 

Acquisition of lands for protection 
of forested watersheds of navi¬ 
gable streams- 

Adauisttlon of lands for upper Mis¬ 
sissippi River wild life and fish 
refuge_ 


(k) ColleKcs and stations: 

Payments to State agricultural ex¬ 
periment stations for research 
work under Hatch, Adams, and 

Purnell Acts_ 2, 400, 000. 00 

Payments to State agricultural col¬ 
leges for extension work in agri¬ 
culture and home economics under 

Smith-Lever Act_ 6. 880, 000. 00 

- 8, 280, 000. 00 


$652, 322. 88 
81, 242. 04 
1, 025, 406. 17 
30, 115. 69 


^ Including $3,511,464.16 paid to livestock owners as indemnities for animals destre^ed 
in connection with tuberculosis and foot-and-mouth disease eradication, and $5,033,396.63 
for meat-inspection service. 
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(c> Road flon«tnictio|i andor Federal-aid 
roada act of Jdiy 11 , 1916, aa 
amended and aupplemcntcd: 

' I'ayments to State highway depart- 
. menta for cooperative conatructloii 
of Federal-aid highways-$89, 862,110. 64 

' Foi^t i*oads ahd trails- 9, 363, 262. 23 

. . — - $98,715,362.81 

<d) Forest Service receipt funds: 

I'ayments to States for benefit of 
local roads and schools (national- 

forest receipts)-- 1, 271, 275. 69 

Hoads and trails for States (na¬ 
tional-forest receipts)- 677,935.88 

Cooi^ratlve work, consisting princi¬ 
pally of forest road and trail con¬ 
struction, also improvements, fire 
prevention and suppression, dis¬ 
posal of brush in timlier-sale 
operations, and investigational 
work (paid from private contri¬ 
butions --- 2, 042, 034. 20 

Refunds to users of national-forest 
resources of moneys deposited by 
them in excess of amounts re¬ 
quired to secure purchase price of 

timber, use of lands, etc- 133, 488. 38 

- 4,124, 734. 16 

Total expenditures for work administered by department 

(other than regular work)__$112, 909. 272. 80 

Total expenditures for regular activities of and work admin- 

istered by department- -- . 167, 486, 060. 84 

Expenditures for Regular Work 

(1) Net cost of work 

As indicated by the foregoing table, total expenditures during the fiscal 
year 1926 for the research, extension, service, and regulatory functions of the 
department, or what may be designated as its “regular work” (as distin¬ 
guished from work supported by Federal funds administered by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture but made available for direct use by the States or for 
special conservation purposes), amounted to $44,r>76,»S88.04. Partially off¬ 
setting this figure, earnings in connection with these activities during the year, 
amounting to $5,486,616.88, deposited in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of “ miscellaneous receipts,” arid $137,6(K).91 received as fee.s for 
classifying cotton and credited to the revolving fund for that purjjo.sc, make 
the actiial net cost to the Federal Govi^rninent of the department's regular 
work $38,952,170.25. 

(2) Distribution bp types of actimty 

The total exiienditure of $44,500,000 for regular work was distributed by 
types of activity approximately as follows: 


i 

Amount 

Per cent 

(a) Research (including invastigations and experiments in animal and plant 
production, breeding, and improvement, in methods of con trolling diseases, 
ins ets, and other animal and plant posts, for soil and fertilizer studies, for 
the investigation of farm managomont, marketing, and crop utilization 
problems, and other scientific studies and invastigationsof thefundaiuontal 
problems of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, etc., by means of labora- 



tory and field experiments)__ _- . .. 

(b) Extension work (demonstration and educational woik by means of county 
aCTicultural and home demonstration agents, through exhibits, motion 
pTcturas, or otherwise, with a view to the dissemination of the information 
developed by tlie experiments and discoveries of the department and the 

$10,3(X), (NX) 

23.1 

various Statas)__ _ __ 

(e) Eradication or control (direct control or eradication of plant and animal 
diseases, insects, and other pests, through organized campaigns, either 

independently or in cooperation with State agencies) . .. 

(d) Service work (including such activities as the administration and protection 
of the national forests, the weather service, crop and livestock ostimating, 
market news services, shipping-point and terminal-market Inspection 
service on perishable farm products, and other work of like character for the 
benefit of the public, not primarily involving research or the enforcement 

2,3(X), (XX) 

5.2 

9,300,000 

2a9 

of special laws of a regulatory nature)... 

(e) Regulatory work (administration of regulatory laws, such as the food and 
drugs act, the meat inspection law, the migratory-bird treaty act, the 

12,000,000 

20.0 

grain standards act, warehouse act, etc.)..... 

9,700,000 

21.8 

Total-. __- ' ... 

44. f*C0,000 

loao 
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Income from DeimrtmenPs Activities^ Fiscal Year 1926 

Incident to the department’s work during the fiscal year 1926 direct m;eipts 
aggregating $8,829,95:1.15 were covered into the Treasury and fines were luiposed 
and judgments recovered by the courts amounting to $111,911.18 in connection 
with the enforcement by the department of the regulatory laws which devolve 
upon it for administration and exe<‘ution, as follows : 


(/) ReceiptX 


Depasiteci to credit of miscolltineoiis receipts fun<l' 

Regular work - 

From business on the national forasts.. . ..$4,041 ,72 

From other sources... 84f), 201.1« 


Work administered (other tlnm regular work)— 

10 per cent of net receipts from business on the national 
forasts appropriated as a si)ecial fund for forast road 

and trail constniotiou In 1927..... M4,20'*. :iK 

Proceeds from sale of surjilus war materials transferred 

to States for road-constrmdion work..... 114,817. 

Contributions from jirivate coojMsrators appropriated as 
a special fund for road and trail coustniotion, fire pro¬ 
tection and suppression, brush disptKJal, and investi¬ 
gative work on national-forest and privately owned 
lands.-..... l,92.‘t, 149.98 


$5,4Hti, 010.88 


2. fiM, 172. 71 


Total deix>sllod to credit of miscellaneous recoii)t.s (una..$8.040,789.59 

Deposited to credit of applicable fuuds of department; 

Fees collected for classifying cotton deposited to credit of revolving fund 

for conducting this work...- $137,000.91 

Reimbursement to various appropriatious of department for eri)enditures 
made therefrom..... 0%51, 502.05 

Total rlepasited to credit of funds of department. - . 789,103.50 

Total receipts..... 8,829,953.15 


(2) Fmea 

Fines imposed and Judgments re(',overed by the courts in connection with vioIatioiLs of stat- 


u(es enlnistod to l>epartment of Agriciilture for onforoemeut.. 111, 911.18 

Total direct income from activilie.s of Department of Agriculture.. 8,941,604.33 

















A baca in the A collection of ai)pr()xiinalcly 1,400 selected 
Tropics of plants of six of the leadin/L? varieties of abaca. 
America or 'hnanila lieirip,” was bron^i^hl frohi the Pro¬ 
vince of Davao, Philij)pine Islands, to the Canal 
Zone during the suininer of lt>25. This aclueveinent is the successful 
(Elimination of two years’ effort on the part of the department to 
establish abaca in the America Tropicus. 

Abaca fiber is the ra,w material from which nianila ro ])0 is manu¬ 
factured. The (Uitire world sujiply of tliis fiber, vvitli tlie ex(*ej)tion 
of a few hundred bales produced in Netherlands India, is obtained 
from the Phiii])jnrje Islands. Tlie production of abaca is one of the 
leading industries of the Pliilipjiiiies, and the cxi)orts of this fiber in 
lt)25 were nearly ),()()(),000 pounds. The annual consumption of 
abaca in the TTnited States is al)oiit 150,000,000 pounds. 

The present production of abaca is barely sufficient to meet, the 
world (lemand for this fiber. Many of the abaca growers are now 
planting coconuts in fields that avctc formerly jdanted to abaca, and 
two diffenuit plant diseases that have appeared during recimt yeais 
have either damag(^d or entirely destroyed the abaca cro]) on limited 
areas. It has beim apparent, in vi(*Av of these (conditions, that an 
effort should be made to establisb the abaca industry in tro})ical 
regions other than the Philippine Islands. 

Plants From Five Plantations 

The collection of abaca plants brought to the Canal Zone was 
obtained from five different plantations, and in(*liided the leading 
varieties of abaca in Davao Province. In ipaking this shipmi^nt of 
plants, an effort was made to determine th(‘ relative value*, of differ¬ 
ent kinds of propagating material, and also to ascertain the best 
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methods of packing this material. The shipment included seed, buds, 
suckers, and rhizomes. The seed was shipped both in cold storage 
and packed in charcoal. Approximately 500 buds, suckers, and 
rhizomes were planted either in soil or spnagnum; about 100 suckers 
and rhizomes were packed in charcoal; and about 850 rhizomes were 
wrapped in paper and excelsior and shipped in crates. 

Of the total collection of 1,438 plants, 1,052, or 73,2 per cent, were 
alive^ and 769, or 53.5 per cent, were in good condition when the ship¬ 
ment arrived at its destination. These plants were shipped a dis¬ 
tance of more than 10,000 miles, and a period of 129 days elapsed 
from the date, June 4, on which the first plants were collected in 
Davao, until the last were unpacked and planted, on October 10, at 
the plant quarantine station on Columbus Island, Panama. 

After undergoing a six-months period of quarantine on Columbus 
Island, four different field plantings of abaca were made at widely 
separated places. These i^lantings are at Tela, in northern Hon¬ 
duras ; at Almirante, in the northern part of the Republic of Pana¬ 
ma ; on Columbus Island; and in the Plant Introduction Gardens at 
Summit, Canal Zone. The climatic and soil conditions at Almirante 
are exceptionally favorable for abaca, and the major part of the 
acclimatization work will therefore be done at this place. 

The abaca plants have thus far made a satisfactory growth, but it 
will be necessary to continue the experimental work for a period 
of at least two years before it can be fully determined whether or 
not it will be practicable to produce abaca on a conmiereial scale in 
Tropical America. 

H. T. Edwards. 

A gricultural The progress made in agricultural educa- 
Education in tion in the institutions of this country for 
United States the past few years has been very satisfactory. 

After a period of expansion and experimen¬ 
tation, the work has settled down and is now fairly well organized. 
A better conception of the fields occupied by the different grades 
of institutions prevails and a spirit of helpful cooperation is mani¬ 
fest. The rektion of the United States Department of Agriculture 
with the various State educational institutions has been extremely 
harmonious and helpful. 

Many of the colleges of agriculture have shown a decrease in 
attendance the past four years. Whereas in 1921 they reported an 
enrollment of over 15,000 students, in 1925 they reported slightly un¬ 
der 12,000 in attendance. During the years 1918 and 1919 the attend¬ 
ance dropped from 14,000 to some 10,000 students. In 1921 there was 
a sudden increase to over 15,000, but this number was not held as the 
attendance decreased about 1,500 in 1922. The decrease noted in 1918 
and 1919 was undoubtedly due to war conditions and the following 
increase to 15,000 was a reaction naturally following earlier events. 
The decrease from the high point in 1921* has been due to numerous 
factory such as the lessened farm income which has reduced the 
ability of farmers to send their children to college, and has led those 
who went to college to seek training in more remunerative fields. 
The graduates of these colleges, however, have increased in numbers 
from 3,024 in 1917 to 3,678 in 1926, 
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One of the marked develoi)ments in agricultural education during 
the past few years has been the establisliment of teacher-training 
departments in the land-grant colleges. These departments are 
variously designated, but they, one and all, are concerned in the 
training of teachers of agriculture for the schools of oui* country. 
The department for the training of agricultural teachers that has 
had the longest continuous existence was established at the South 
Dakota College of Agriculture. This department antedates the pas¬ 
sage of the Nelson amendment (1907). 

The Nelson Amendment 

The Nelson amendment made provisions for further endowing the 
land-grant colleges and provided that these colleges ^'niay use a 
portion of this money for providing courses for the special prepara¬ 
tion of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” During the five years dire(*tly following the passage 
of this act, 7 more teaching departments were established, and during 
the next five years 12 were added. 

Some years later, in 1917, the Federal (Tovernmeiit passed what is 
known as the Smith-Hughes Act establishing vocational agriculture 
and mechanic arts in high schools throughout the country, 'i’his 
act increased the demand for college-trained teachers and opened a 
much wider field for instruction in agricultural teaching. At the 
time of the i)assage of the Smith-Hughes Act (1917) there were 20 
departments of a^ricuKural education in land-grant colleges exist¬ 
ing and functioning. To-day every land-grant college has such a 
department that is filling a valuable place in the field of agricultural 
education. 

Owing to a marked increase in the demand for agricultural teachers 
in our secondary education, due to the development of the Smith- 
Ilughes schools, the various departments established for the training 
of such teachers in land-grant colleges have shown a healthy growth. 
Directly following the passage of this act, great difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in obtaining adequately prepared instructors and it was 
some time before satisfactory teacher-training staffs were olitained. 
It would liave undoubtedly been better if provisions had been made 
to establish these training departments several years before the other 
sections of the act were put in operation. As it resulted, teadier- 
training departments wore developed alongside tlie vocational 
schools and there was much to be adjusted before a smooth w^orking 
program could be carried out. At this time siiflScienl. experience lias 
been gained to correlate the work to better advantage. 

Wide Range of Subjects Offered 

A rather wide range of subjects is offered by the different colleges 
under the name of agricultural education. In some institiiti(xns, 
notably those universities wherein the agricultural w^ork forms a 
department rather than a separate school, the field of agricMiltural 
instruction is limited to tw^o or three sjiccial courses such as problems 
peculiar to agricultural teaching and those dealing with supervised 
teaching. All other subjects, though closely related to agriculture, 
are relegated to the academic departments of the institution. Wher¬ 
ever there is a separate land-grant college established in a State a 
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much broader range is §iven to the courses offered. In addition to 
strictly agricultural topics, the subjects of educational psychology, 
general psychology, principles of teaching, vocational education, and 
educational administration are often presented. In some institu¬ 
tions the departments of agricultural education are not limited to 
agi’icultural subjects but include in their curricula professional train¬ 
ing for home-economics teachers, for boys’ and girls’ club work, and 
for a certain amount of extension work that seems to be in demand 
in this field. 

The greatest impetus given to agricultural education in general 
wiis the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. This bill estab¬ 
lished vocational agriculture in the secondary schools of our country 
and made provisions for evening and part-time classes wherever 
they could be expediently established. This measure opened a broad 
field in both agricultural and mechanic arts which was immediately 
o(*eupied by every State in the Union. Under the provisions of this 
act $500,000 was made available to the States from Federal funds 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1917, and this amount has been 
increased yearly until now, in 1920, it amounts to $3,000,000; wJiich 
will represent the annual contribution of the Federal Government to 
the cause of vocational training unless amended in some way in tlie 
future. 

Vocational Agricultural Teachers 

In 1918 there were 40 institutions that were training voc^ational 
agricultural teachers under the terms of the Smith-Hughes Act. In 
1925 this number was increased to 70. TJie number of pupils 
enrolled in vocational courses throughout the country has increased 
very materially, thereby showing that vocational agriculture is 
becoming more and more popular as time has gone on. In 1918 
there were 164,186 students or both sexes in the vocational schools, 
while in 1925 this number had increased to 659,370. 

While there has been a healthy growth in the patronage of these 
schools, there has also been a marked advance in the methods of 
instruction. Programs for agricultural teaching activities have been 
made in the various States and have been sanctioned by the Federal 
board that are both intensive and progressive. The entire basis of 
• teaching the subject of agriculture has been changed from the older 
academic methods to the more progi’essive vocational types, dob 
analysis planned on actual farming experience has I'eplaced the old 
textbook ]:)rocedure. Problems, projects, managerial jobs, operative 
jobs, and farm enterprises are terms that are met with now when one 
discusses advancement made in teaching methods. A great deal of 
time and thought has been given to part-time instruction and the ef¬ 
fort has been to carry the teaching idea directly to the worker in the 
field wherever practical. Probably no educational activity in recent 
years has had as marked an influence upon professional ideals as 
this Federal vocation act. 

Besides the Smith-Hughes vocational schools there are a number of 
other high schools in each State that teach the subject of agriculture. 
These schools receive no Federal aid but depend either upon an en¬ 
dowment or on State funds for their support. The curricula in these 
institutions are generally formulated along lines that approximate 
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Smith-Hughes work and include as much practical field work as is 
possible with their equipment. Some of these high schools have 
developed courses in what they term prevocational agriculture while 
others frankly present this subject for its informational value alone, 
much as they present history or geogiaphy. 

Elementary Education in Agriculture 

In the field of elementary education, the teaching of agriculture is 
required by law in 19 States. Twelve States require this subject to be 
taught in their high schools. Two of the States, Pennsylvania and 
South Dakota, require the subject in the high schools and not in 
elementary schools. In five States the subject is specifically })ei- 
mitted by law while in another five there is special State subvention 
of agricultural courses in the elementary schools. In some States, 
as Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas. Maryland, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia, State boards 
of education may prescribe courses of study for public schools and 
may include agriculture. 

There has been much difference of opinion among authorities as 
to the place agriculture should occuf)y in the curriculum of the ele¬ 
mentary schools. Tlie recent development of junior high schools 
and the better develofmient of a six-year elementary scliool have 
helped to clarifj^ the situation somewhat. A recent survey of teachers 
and specialists in education 1ms shown that 04 per cent of the teachers 
and 47 per cent of the specialists reporting i)elieve that eleinentaiy 
agriculture should be educational rather than prevocational. None 
of the specialists and only 10 per cent of the teachers reported their 
belief that elementary agriculture should be stri(‘tly vocational. 
There is still a strong belief with many that this subject should be 
taught prevocationally in the rural schools; 19 per cent of the 
teachers and 26 per cent of the specialists give this as their opinion. 

The work now being done in the elementary classrooms as agricul¬ 
tural teaching is very chaotic and needs to be standardized whatever 
type of teaching may finally be accepted. 

In many States the laws for teaching this subject are seldom 
enforced and the presentation of agriculture by the rural^ teacher 
is very unsatisfactory, even under the bevst conditions. Definite ob¬ 
jectives are seldom made and when made are frequently obscured by 
irrelevant material. The movement in elementary schools seems to 
be away from the vocational objective, and, under existing circum¬ 
stances found in these schools, tKis is not to be greatly lamented. One 
authority in summing up the situation remarks that ‘‘students of 
the problem are accepting the view that instead of using inslniction 
in agriculture in the elementary school for vocational ends or as 
propaganda for farm life, it should take its place as a part ()f the 
program of instruction for vocational and educational guidance, 
or the ‘teaching for choice.’ ” 

Prevocational Study 

A course of study that is frankly prevocational is gradually being 
introduced in these schools. Its major object may be enumerated as 
follows: (1) Problems involving the essential life relations of the 
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farmers; (2) comparative study of occupations; (3) sampling of 
jobs as are met with in farming; (4) providing training in method 
of attacking problems; (5) motivating aj^riculture with other sub¬ 
jects in the curriculum; (6) furnishing guidance; and (7) acquaint 
Uig pupils with various State and national farming agencies. This 
suggests a course of procedure that seems adapted to the elementary 
schools and at the same tinve fiiimishes an excellent background for 
; f uture vocational and research work in agriculture. 

F. A. Merrill. 


A gricultural in Ameri(;a, modem productive indus- 
Engineering and try as a whole, except agriculture, submits 
Farm Efficiency itself to engineering planning and guidance. 

The result has been a great increase in the 
rate of production by the worker. The statement has been made that 
engineering has been the chief factor in causing the value of the 
product of one hour of labor by the industrial worker to exceed so 
greatly that of one hour of labor in agriculture. Manifestly, there- 



Fig. 1.—"I’ht* ijropur Itiyinj;; oiil ami uoimlruction of IcrraccH for llic provcntioii of 
eroHion crtll for the s<*rviccs of the a*?ricul1iii*al enj^inocr 


fore, the fj^reat task of the agricultural engineer is to aid in increas¬ 
ing the productive efficiency of the a^^ricultural worker and to bring 
him to an cq^uality with the industrial worker. An agricultural en¬ 
gineer is denned as a qualified engineer who, with adecjuate know¬ 
ledge of the principles and practice of agriculture, devotes himself to 
the application of the art and science of engineering to agriculture. 

Indications are already at hand, as shown in investigations started 
by the Department of Agriculture in activities of agricultural en¬ 
gineering organizations of the colleges, and in discussions before the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers and in agricultural 
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and engineering periodicals, that a motivating realization of this 
opportunity and its attendant obligation has matured in agricultural 
engineers. 

The engineers who have undertaken these investigations have given 
heed to the suggestion that the problems be approached with minds 
open to the utmost. They propose, accordingly, to accept nothing on 
the sole basis of tradition or established usage* and tlecline to assume 
that present methods, machines, implements, or layouts are of even 
proper type or are based on correct fundamental theory or priiici[)les. 

Some Practices Never Reviewed 

The pistiticalion for this attitude lies in the fact that many of the 
methods and devices now in general use never liave been subjected 
to review, in respe<*t to their fundamentals, in (he light of tlie 



Fit;. I tick inailo ol* j-ainmut] (o ust* in a study ol’ thp structural <iu«litit‘H of 

that mntprial. AKncultnral ('iiKiiuJiTs art* studyliij^ and (‘Xiiuriincntiiii; to find nion* 
suitahle mulerials for farm stiTifturt‘.s 


knowledge of natural principles whicli has aecrued since they were 
introduced. It permits the constant applif^ation of the old injunction 
laid upon us to prove all things, hold fast to that whicli is good,” 
and at the same time frees the investigator from an undue regard for 
precedent and sets him on the way to improvement of whatcA^n- 
nature or degree, ranging from the slightest modifications to the 
most comiilete and revolutionary changes. 

If this is the correct attitude for the engineer-investigator to as¬ 
sume, then the farmer should acquiesce and give his moral support, 
to the end that undue conservatism on his part may not impede 
j)rogress. 

Each item of increase in efficiency of production augments the 
income upon which the farmer may draw to raise the standard of his 
living. In order that his expenditure in this direction may yield 
maximum returns in comfort, health, and enjoyment, engineering 
thought^ training, and principles must he brought to bear in the 
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adaptation to rural conditions of the material means whereby the 
standards of living in the cities and towns are advanced, in the 
invention of means to supplement or supplant these when they are 
found to be not adaptable, and in going beyond this to devising 
comforts and conveniences which rural conditions may make pos¬ 
sible but which may not be evolved under urban conditions. 

Stated in general terms, the direct objectives of engineering serv¬ 
ice .to agriculture are: (1) To increase the rate of production of 
the worker; and (2) to improve the conditions of life on the farm. 
When some of the avenues of approach to these objectives are con¬ 
sidered, it becomes manifest that the agricultural engineer should 
be able to progress in the desired direction. 

A competent agricultural engineer should know, better than any 
one else, the treatment which machines receive on tlie farm, the 
proper economic balance between the cost of a machine and its life 



Fig. 3.—By Inking advantage <»f the dyuamh* principles defined by agricultural 
enginecrB it is possible to increase the utility of the disk harrow for use in 
orchards and on ditch banks. Note the offset without side draft 


in hours of service, and other factors which determine the benefit 
to be derived from machine utilization—^in short, the requirements of 
farm machines and the real problems of the farmer in relation 
thereto. With this knowledge and with his specialized engineering 
and scientific training, he can conduct investigations to the best 
effect and design in accordance with the proved findings of himself 
and others. This relates not only to machines and implements 
used in the gi’owing and handling of crops, but also to those for 
the dairy, poultry, or other special industry on the farm, and to 
those calculated to expedite, simplify, and reduc^e the labor involved 
in the care and handling of livestock and in maintaining the 
household. 

Generally Applicable Solutions 

Many of the problems thus contemplated are of a nature sucih that 
a correct solution will be of geneial application. Others ^)f them 
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assume forms more or less special to each individual fann. The 
latter statement is distinctly true when the use of power on tlic farm 
is considered. Then, as a rule, it will be found that competent en¬ 
gineering consideration of the particular case, taking account of 
loads, rates, sind mechanical efficiencies, will point the way to ma¬ 
terial economies. Kural architecture and farm and farmstead lay¬ 
outs also tend to assume individual form. Farm irrigation and farm 
drainage present individual characteristics. The best solution of all 
such problems demands the ix*r.sonal contact of the engineer and the 
farmer. Whetlier the engineer may serve as completely and efficiently 
in agriculture as he does in other industry, and whether a thoroughly 
effective relation of the agricultural engineer to the farmer can be 
established depends in a large degree upon the practicability of 
evolving some .scheme of general application for bringing the two 
together to their mutual profit and advantage. 



Fid. 4 ,—Forms for a r ncptic tank, desiKiKMl l»y an ajjrit'iiltural <* 11 ^ 1 - 

net*r for ropoatod use. Such a set of forms has been ustMl more than <5(i timt‘s 


The farmer is the direct employer of the engineer to a limited 
extent only. Large estates frequently retain engineers. Engineering 
service in some degree is quite generally a requirement for the suc¬ 
cessful installation of a farm drainage or irrigation system. Usually, 
however, the only engineering contact which the farmer cxi)eriences 
is that provided by the extension activities of the Government and 
the agricultural colleges, by manufacturers and dealers who have 
something which the farmer needs, and by those who would supi)ly 
electric power for farm operations. Objection can be made to all of 
these on the score of the inadequacy of the service which it is i)os- 
sible to render. The public agencies can not engage to solve the in¬ 
dividual problems of all of the farmers. Service direct to individuals 
should be rendered only as an object lesson oi* demonstration of 
somewhat general application. Service through the farm advisor as 
intermediary from the engineer to the farmer is helpful, but it falls 
short as compared with direct service on the ground. Tlie service 
rendered by the engineers of commercial firms or organizations is 
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often of the best, once it is decided ta use their products, but it can 
scarcely be expected that the full light will be turned on lor compar¬ 
ison with the products of competitors. 

Private Clients Pew 

The engineer, other than agricultural, usually has as clients or 
employers those who are able and who expect to pay what he must 
have in order to return him a net income which takes account of 
the time and expense involved in planning and direction of work 
and also of his investment in education and training. For a con¬ 
siderable number of agricultural engineers there is salaried em¬ 
ployment to be had, with either public or private agencies. The 
one who aspires to a private practice in agricultural engineering, 
liowever, finds the assured field decidedly limited in extent. The 



Fkj. r».—"rii#' (lui'-y farinur lliids tlie sorvUvs of Uio aRriculturnl of great 

value in the design and con«truction of his barn and hiIo 


individual farmer, operating on tlie ordinary scale, can afl'oid to 
employ and pay for the direct service of the engineer in only small 
measure or under special circumstances, or under conditions not 
now existent. 

The question as to how it is to be made practicable for the indi¬ 
vidual farmer to receiAe disinterested and complete engineering 
service lias not been answered. 

Civil engineers in numerous in.stances in the past have located in 
small towns or in rural communities and ha^e been able to adapt 
themselves to the conditions encountered and to establish them¬ 
selves in ways that are eminently satisfactory to those whose tastes 
and temperaments do not demand the perspective and the intensity 
of action tliat go witli the large engineering undertakings. Tliis 
gives rise to the suggestion that an almost unlimited number of 
young agricailtural engineers might distribute themselves in this 
way over the country and become available for the direct service 
of the farmer. Although space does not permit the discussion of 
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this proposition at length, a few relevant points may be noted. It 
has been remarked by teachers of agricultural engineering that tlie 
majority of students of that branch are “country minded.” The 
life in the small town or rural community does not require the per¬ 
sonal and business expenditure which an urban establishment calcu¬ 
lated to serve larger territory demands. In the country it may be 
convenient, agreeable and appropriate—more so than in the city— 
that a somewhat inadequate income from engineering be supple¬ 
mented by other means, or that practice in agricultuial engineering 
be combined with that in some other line, such for instance as small¬ 
town engineering. Other items of this nature will suggest them¬ 
selves. 

• It can not be expected that the farmer will ever acquire the general 
habit of resorting to centers of population for liis direct engineering 
advice. The engineer must he brought within easy reach, and must, 
moreover, be in proper degree aggressive to demonstrate his value. 

Agriculture has been the laggard amongst the industries in 
recognizing the degree of its dej)enden(‘e upon engineering. That 
progress has been made to remedy this condition is chiefly due to a 
small group of 2 >ioneer agricultural engineers who have been foie- 
most in the emergence of that branch of the engineering ])rofession. 
The continuance of this j^rogress will depend largely uf)Oii agricul¬ 
tural engineers. So far as juomoting between farmers and engineers 
the understanding and appreciation which have been lacking, it is 
.sul)mitted that the agricultural engineer resident in the agricultural 
community is excej^tionally well chosen and jdaced for tliat task, 

W. W. McLaughlin. 


A lfalfa What is the trouble with my alfalfa? Is it 

Wilt Due unfavorable soil, winter injury, or disease? This 
to Bacteria question has come to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and the State experiment stations from 
many alfalfa growers during the past tliree years. The condi¬ 
tions in alfalfa fields that have given rise to this question are 
several. It is said that stands of alfalfa now die out in 4, or 5 
years where they once lived much longer; or that the stand lias died 
out in sjiots; or that it is lacking in vigor. These complaints have 
come from many [dactes, esjiecially from the central and southern 
Mississippi Valley, and also fioin .some irrigated districts. 

It has not always been iiossihle to say wliat cause has been operating 
and often it lias appeared that more than one is concerned, hut as a 
result of the attention which these complaints have focused iqxm 
the alfalfa crop, one fact has become clearly apparent. There is in 
the United States a bacterial wdlt disease of alfalfa which was not 
previously recognized. Tliis disease is rcsjionsible for a great deal, 
if not for the larger [lart, of the trouble that grower.s liave experi¬ 
enced. Moreover, it apjieurs that bacterial wilt, which now occurs 
in at least a few fields in practically every alfalfa-growing district of 
the United States, may easily become more thoroughly disseminated 
than at present and thus assume an iinportaiu^e by far the most 
serious disease with which alfalfa culture must contend in some 
districts. 
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Bacterial wilt has doubtless remained unrecognized for a, long time 
because only badly diseased plants show distinctive indications of 
trouble. The organism causing the disease enters the water-carrying 
vessels of the plant through wounds and passing downward through 
the taproot and upward through stems may become abundant without 
apparent injury to the plant. At length, tlie entire plant may wilt 
suddenly on a hot day. Later in the summer some of the roots, in 
which the parasite has caused a stoppage in many of the water-carry¬ 
ing vessels, produce short pale-colored spindling shoots with small, 
narrow leaves. When the taproot of suA a j)lant is cut across, the 
woody portion of the root is found yellow and discolored close be¬ 
neath the bark. When the bark is stViiJped back the wood is found 
yellow or brown, altogether unlike the white wood of healthy plants. 
This discolored wood distinguishes this disease from winter injury 
and other troubles. 


Investigations Under Way 

This disease is now being studied both by the Departnient of 
Agriculture and by men in several State experiment stations to 
iletermine among other things where the disc'ase is now (causing 
damage, liow it is carried from field to field, when aiul through what 
kinds of wounds it most frequently enters plants, ami whether there 
is varietal resistance to the disease. In many districts, especially 
where rainfall is abundant, or excessive irrigation water is supplied, 
tije wilt «lis(!ase is undoubtedly the most serious that has threatened 
alfalfa culture. 

FllKI) 11. .loNES. 


A lfalfa The average annual importation of alfalfa seed 
Seed from for the years 1920 to 1925 was nearly 9,0(X),000 
Abroad pounds. Of this quantity, about 7,000,000 ])ounds, 
or enough for .sowing 350,000 acres, is regarded 
as undependable for our Northern States. Losses from tlic use of 
this imported seed amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
liave resulted in efforts to. protect the fanners through the passage 
of a seed-staining bill by the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The commercial alfailfas of the world are represented by two 
groups, namely, the common or purple-flowered alfalfa, Medicago 
mtiva, and the variegated alfalfas, which are largely the result of 
a natural cross between the yellow-flowered alfalfa, M. fcdcata, and 
tlie purple-flowered alfalfa, M. sativa. Within each of these groups 
are numerous strains varying widely in ability to withstand cold and 
drouth, and in other characteristics. With the exception of seed 
received through Canada, which is largely of the variegated type, 
practically all of our imported seed is of the common variety. 

IJke many of our cultivated plants, the environmental conditions 
under whicl'i alfalfa is grown for any considerable length of time 
exert a marked inflxience on its characteristics. IVliere natural selec¬ 
tion has taken place in a cold clinmte, the tender, rapidly growing 
plants have been eliminated and this has resulted in a strain best 
suited for growing under conditions of severe winters and long sum¬ 
mer days. Where alfalfa has been grown several seed generations 
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ia a warm climate, the hardier and slower {^rowinfj plants are grad- 
\ially eliminated by the more rapidly growing and less hardy indi¬ 
viduals, and this has resulted in what we term “ a southern strain,” 
capable of making its best development under a relatively short day. 

Adaptability of Vital Importance 

Since clirnatic conditions exercise such a marked influence on the 
characteristics of alfalfa, it is no wonder that interest should develop 
in the source of imported seed. This factor is of vital importance to 
the farmers in the northeastern section of the United States, which 
represents a great part of the alfalfa-seed consuming section and the 
pai't in which, due to the rather trying conditions to which the crop 
is subjected, the variety of alfalfa is of greatest importance. 

At one time practically all the alfalfa seed imported commercially 
came from Turkestan, the demand for seed from that soui'ce having 
been stimulated by the favorable results obtained with seed produced 



Fitj. (i.—Alfalfa variety trst liavinv; pansvil throiiKh tho tirsl wintor at 

Iowa. A, South AfVionii ; 15, Italian ; (Iriium; I>, liO 15<*aii: K, African ; F, 
Ar*4CiitlMc 


in tlie cold, dry rc^i^ions of that country. It soon became aiipareiii, 
however, that while Turkestan alfalfa seed did fairly Avell in the 
eold, dry portions of the XTnilcd States, poor results followi‘d its ust5 
in the humid East, where it apjieared so susceptible to disease tliat 
stands were destroyed in a relatively short time, usually in two or 
three years. This situation resulted in extensive unfavorable jnopa- 
^anda, which, ('oupled with the unsettled condition in Russia during 
and following the w^ar, probably accounts for tlie decline in importa¬ 
tions until in recent years the quantity received from tliat source lias 
been very small. 

With the decline in importations of alfalfa seed fioni Turkestan, 
Argentine seed appeared on the market in considerable quantities, 
importations averaging about 4,()0(),()(K) pounds annually between 
1920 and 1925. The lowest temperatures recorded in the various 
important alfalfa-seed producing districts of Argentine range from 
10° to 18® F., a condition which is not conducive to the development 
of a hardy variety or strain, ])articularly if the original seed, as 
seems to be probable in this instance, was of a nonhardy type. 
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Where Arfientine seed 1ms been grown in the nortlieastei-n section 
of the United States, whether by fanners or in experimental tests, 
the ])lants Imve sometimes killed out almost completel.y the first 
year, and where not destroyed the first year, the stand lias generally 
suffered serious injury the'second or third year, while Grimm and 
Canadian Variegated alfalfas, developed under more severe condi¬ 
tions, ordinarily survive with little or no injury. At S]»ooner, Wis., 
Sf) per cent of the Argentine plants died the first winter, whereas 
only 57 per cent of the Kansas plants and 17 per cent of the Grimm 
plants were lost. At Ames, Iowa, the winter killing in three lots of 
Argentine alfalfa ranged all the way from 75 to Ido jicr cent, while 
the lo.sses in the various Gi imm plots were from () to 2 jier cent, and 
in tile Kansas plots 50 to 70 per cent. Similar results have been 
obtained in several other Northern States. In a few cases, ho\yever, 
where conditions arc very favorable to alfalfa, and in mild winters 



Fio. 7.—Alfalfa variety test after having passed through out* winter at Ames, 
Iowa. A, I)akota Common; B, Turkestan; C, Spanish; D, Ontario Variegated; 

E, African 

Argentine alfalfa has come through with little injury even in tlie 
Northern States. In the southern half of the United States the 
Argentine alfalfa has given results com])arable to domestic stiains 
of common alfalfa. 

South Africa Alfalfa 


South African alfalfa seed has in recent years been offered on the 
markets of the United States and the potential i>ossibilities for the 
production of seed in tliat country would seem to he great. Although 
tests conducted with South African seed are limited in number, and 
cover a short period, the results are rather striking. The com¬ 
mercial lots of seed received from that source have appeared ai)pre- 
ciably more susceptible to winter killing than Argentine seed, plots 
often killing out 50 per cent the first winter where the Argentine 
alfalfa came through very satisfactorily. This would indicate that 
some of the seed at least is produced under milder climatic conditions 
than are found in the seed-producing districts of Argentina. While 
minimum temperatures of 10° F. are occasionally reported at the 
higher altitudes in South Africa, still much of the seed is j^roduced 
where the temperature seldom falls below 20°. At Ames, Iowa, 
South African alfalfa killed out 100 ner cent the first winter: at 
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North Ridgcville, Ohio, 80 per cent; at Morgantown, W. Va.. 95 
per cent; and at Dickinson, N. Dak., 94 per cent. 

In a<‘cordance with recent legislation the Secretary of Agriciilt<ire 
has issued an order retiuiring that Turkestan and Sonth African 
alfalfa .seed be stained red to the extent of 10 j)er <‘ent as being 
unada})ted for general agricultural use in the United States. 

Canadian Seed Satisfactory 

Canadian seed has been coming into the United States in consid¬ 
erable quantity for the past few years. Most of this seed is of tlie 
hardier types such as Grimm and Canadian Variegated, and as it 
has been produced under conditions at least as severe as the winteia 
in our Northern States, it is highly i-egarded and has proved as 
satisfactoi'y in the northeastern part of the United States as our 
<lome.stic strains. 

Other countries from which imports of alfalfa have been received 
from time to time are Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. Although 
seed from these countries has given variable results, that from 
Italy and Spain generally produces plants that are nonhardy in our 
Northern States, since the seed is produced under mild climatic con¬ 
ditions; whereas that from Germany and from certain parts of 
France where the winters are more severe withstand more cold in 
the TTnited States, though in general not sufficiently hardy for our 
most trying conditions. 

H. L. WKSTt)v>ai. 


A * L F A L P A The alfalfa weevil attacks an important crop 
Weevil Con- in suchi numbers, with such disastrous adroit- 
trol Methods ness, and with a capriciousness so baffling to 
preventive treatment, that it has excited the in¬ 
terest of farmers, produce dealers, extension workers, quarantine 
officialsj and entomologists wherever alfalfa is grown or consumed. 

The importance of alfalfa in the gi’eat plateau region where the 
insect is now established depends less upon the acreage and Ihe value 
of the crop than upon the vital part which it has played in the 
settlement of that country and which it still plays in its agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. This region lies nearly or quite a mile above 
sea level, parching for want of the rain which during most of the 
yei>r is withheld from it by the western mountains; and the traveler 
of to-day, as its panorama of somber langes and stark plains flits 
past the windows of his automobile or railway car, finds it remark¬ 
able for little besides monotony. Sometimes the glint of sun en 
August snow or the fragrance of distant, unseen jiines on the evening 
breeze may arouse him to an idle (question, as may the infrequent 
oases of green; but the question is oftenest “How docs anyone 
manage to live in this place”? 

Nevertheless, there is a .story written in the sage-gray plains and 
slopes, with their obscure wagon tracks and their oases of alfalfa. 
This was once the “Great American De.sert” of our fathers’ school 
geographies; now it is the “Inland Empire” of lailway folders and 
commercial-club booklets. Over the meandering wagon track, now 
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overgrown with tumbleweeds and drifted full of sand, men and 
women plodded toward the gap between two gray hills, riding when 
they could and when their horses failed toiling afoot. For that 
dim track meant water. Where a trickle of water from a spring in 
the hills moistened a little of the desert they planted their precious 
seeds. When summer dried up the springs, the tender crops Drought 
from the old home died, but the alfalfa lived: with the tenacity bred 
of a thousand rainless summers its roots followed the retreating 
moisture into the earth and held on. It wintered the herds when 
they came home from the summer range, and helped to fatten the 
cattle, the only product which could bo marketed. It escaped from 
the fields and flourished in roadsides, streets, gardens, and the grave¬ 
yards where the pioneers were laid. 

Today the railroads and the great irrigation projects are here, 
and no one travels the old roads to hidden springs in the hills. 
Alfalfa still fights back the desert and maintains the herds, and it 
also produces nirage for the cattle of the Corn Belt itself. 

Farmers Surprised at Damage 

Alfalfa grows so luxuriantly that most insect pests make little 
impression upon it. It is no wonder that farmers iiad come; to 
regard it as immune to attacks of that sort and were disturbed to 
see their crops being de.stroyed by the alfalfa weevil after that insect 
was introduced from the Old IVorld. The green larvse appeared in 
the tips of the plants in countless thousands, feeding at first in tun¬ 
nels in the heart of the terminal bud and later spreading out over 
the leaves. Every day brought a fresh horde of newly hatched larvse, 
which always first attacked the buds, where they could do the most 
harm. Once the buds were killed by these small larvse, the older 
ones soon stripped the green ti&sue from the leaves, and the field, 
unable to produce new growth, first took on a gray tinge and then 
turned white as if frostbitten. The longer the crop was left stand¬ 
ing, the worse became its condition, until, in extreme cases, even the 
skin covering the stems was eaten awav, and of the whole plant 
nothing remained but a handful of woody fibers, crumbling to dust 
and worthless as forage. 

After the wreckage of the first cutting bad been removed, the 
larvse, many of which were left in the field, cleaned up the .scattered 
foliage of the stubble and then turned their attention to the sprouts 
which were already starting from buds near the surface of the 
ground, and destroyed them almost at once. As fast as other sprouts 
pushed up from below they were treated in the same way, and for 
about three weeks, or until the larvse had finished feeding and pre¬ 
pared for their final transformation into the adult beetles, there 
was no chance for the second crop of alfalfa to begin growth. 

This period of three weeks is about the term required for the 
production of the second cutting. Although this period ended the 
ravages of tlic pest for the year, the later cuttings being unmolc.sted 
and the egg laying of the new generation of beetles deferred until 
late fall and the following spring, the total damage amounted to 
nearly half the annual yield, even in the comparatively well-watered 
districts near Salt Lake City, where the damage was first felt. 
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In the surrounding valleys, where, because of higher altitude or 
scarcity of late-sea^n water, no more than one or two cuttings 
could ever be obtained, the alfalfa crop might be almost a total 
loss. In addition, in the latter localities livestock was the principal 
product and could not be wintered without forage. 

Control Methods 

Altogether it was clear that controlling this insect was a problem 
beyond the reach of the individual farmc^r, and an appeal was made 
to State and Federal agencies for help. The Utah Experiment Sta¬ 
tion speedily ascertained the main facts in the life cycle of the 
insect and provided an emergency remedy known variously as tlie 
“brush-drag,” “cultivation,” or “dust-mulch” method, by wliich the 
farmer, using materials already at hand, could greatly reduce tlie 
inroads upon the second cutting. 

The Federal Bureau of Entomology took up investigations into the 
fundamental relations of the insect to its surroundings as a basis for 
future control experiments, and at the same time tested the more 
obvious expedients, including substitution of crops, cultivation meth¬ 
ods, irrigation, and pasturing. With the cooperation of the Office 
of Farm Management it selected as the most promising measure the 
poisoning of the alfalfa-weevil larvae with arsenical sprays applied 
to the first crop, and in a series of experiments lasting six years it 
developed what is now the standard method of controlling the pest. 

While engaged in the development of the spraying method the 
Bureau of Entomology, acting upon a theory that the comparative 
freedom of European fields from the ravages of this insect was 
caused by the t)revalence of parasites which i)reyed upon it, imported 
for study and possible colonization many predacious and parasitic 
species. One of these, an iclmeumon fly which destroys the larva), 
has been established in America and is being studied to determine 
whetlicr it exercises any practical control of t he pest At the same 
time other beneficial species are being inti odiiccd. 

Spread of the Weevil 

The alfalfa weevil has not waited idly while tlie entomologists of 
the State and Federal Governments proceeded with plans for its 
overthrow. It has spread slowly but steadily and now has (olonies in 
seven States, as shown by the map (fig. 8) of the infested territory at 
the close of the season of 1926. The infested counties are as follows: 

Utali, —Beaver, Box Elder, Cache, Carbon, Davis, Duchesne, 
Emery, Iron, Juab, Millard, Morgan, Piute, Rich, Salt Lake, Sanpete, 
Sevier, Summit, Tooele, Uintah, Utah, Wasatcli, Washington, and 
>Veber. 

Idaho, —Ada, Bannock, Bear Lake, Bingham, Blaine, Bonneville, 
Butte, Camas, Canyon, Caribou, Cassia, Clark, Custer, Elmore, 
Franklin, Fremont, Gem, Gooding, Jefferson, Jerome, Lincoln, 
Madison, Minidoka, Oneida, Owyhee, Payette, Power, Twin Falls, 
and Washington. 

Wyoming, —Carbon, Converse, Fremont, Goshen, Laramie, Lin¬ 
coln, Natrona, Sweetwater, and Uinta. 

Colorado, —^Delta, Gunnison, Moffat, Montrose, Ouray, Rio 
Blanco, and Routt. 
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Nevada. —Chui'chill, Lyon, Mineral, Pershing, Storey, Washoe, 
and White Pine. 

Oregon. —^Malheur, Baker, and Union. 

Californm, —Lassen, Plumas, and Sierra. 

In its advance into new territory the alfalfa weevil has encoun¬ 
tered varied climatic and cultural conditions and has accordingly 
modified its habits. For example, in the long spring season which is 
usual in western Idaho the feeding period is so lengthened that two 
sprayings of the first crop are sometimes necessary; while in the 
snort cold spring which is often experienced in Utah the egg laying, 
and consequently the number of larvae, may be so reduceo that no 
spraying is needed. The latter condition, although it is in itself a 
relief, may conceal a menace, as it has often led whole communities 
to neglect preparations for spraying, to their eventual loss. 



In the absence of any known method of preventing the continued 
spread of the insect, it may be assumed ttmt it will reach all tlie 
alfalfa-growing regions of this continent; and as its destructiveness 
is governed by natural conditions which are imperfectly understood, 
it would seem that improvements in the control of this pest are to 
be sought in improved knowledge of those conditions in order that 
attacks may be foretold with greater certainty and the methods al¬ 
ready available more successfully applied. 

Geougk 1. Reeves. 

A lkali in The occurrence of alkali salts on the surface or 

Irrigated in the root zone of irrigated soils is an abnormal 
Districts condition indicating that the irrigation water is 
not passing downward through the soil. These 
alkali salts are easily dissolved in the soil Imoisture, so that if there 
is a gradual or even an occasional movement downward of the soil 
solution, the dissolved salts are carried with it below the root zone. 
This is the only way that alkali salts can be removed from the soil. 
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Likewise, the only way that the accumulation of alkali salts in the 
soil can be prevented is to apply enough irrigation water, at least 
occasionally, to leach the root zone. 

The reason for this is that irrigation water always contains some 
dissolved salts, sometimes rather large quantities. This salt that is 
brought into the soil by the irrigation water is left there when the 
water is absorbed by plants or lost by evaporation. If the water 
applied by irrigation never penetrates below the root zone, then the 
salt brought in by it continues to accumulate in the root zone, where 
it remains in solution in the soil moisture until the soil solution 
becomes such a concentrated salt solution that crop plants can not 
absorb from it the water they need for growth. The injurious 
effect of alkali salts in the soil solution is due to the fact that the 
salts in that solution prevent the absorption of water by plants 
rather than that the salts are absorbed by the plants and act as 
poisons in the plant system. Most crop plants can absorb water 
rapidly enough to supply their growth requirements from an avail¬ 
able soil solution that contains less than 1.5 per cent of mixed salts. 
When the salt concentration of the soil solution gets much above 
that point, crop plants begin to show symptoms of injury. Tlieso 
symptoms of alkali injury closely resemble the symptoms of drought 
injury because the plant can not absorb water normally from a 
strong salt solution nor from the soil when the moisture content is 
below the wilting point. 


The Aim of Irrigation 

The aim of careful irrigation should be not only to supply the 
water needed by the crop for its growth requirements but enough 
in excess to insure a cumulative downward movement of water 
through the root zone in order to prevent the accumulation in that 
zone of injurious quantities of soluble salts. It is not necessary or 
even desirable that this leaching of the root zone should go on 
continuously or that more than a small part of the water applied 
should pass out below. But it is essential to the sustained pro¬ 
ductivity of irrigated land that the root zone should be leached to 
some extent at least occasionally. 

It would not be a difficult matter to apply irrigation water in 
sufficient quantity to leach the root zone and thus prevent the 
injurious accumidation of alkali salts in the soil solution if the soil 
and subsoil were both readily permeable to the movement of water. 
Where both s(»il and subsoil permit excess water to move freely in 
response to the force of gravity there is no alkali problem. It is 
only where a condition of impermeability exists either in the soil or 
in the subsoil that alkali troubles occur. 

When the soil is permeable and the subsoil is impermeable to the 
movement of excess water, artificial drainage must be provided. In 
many irrigated sections subsoil impermeability occurs in the form 
of subsurface bars or dikes of tight or cemented material. These 
bars or dikes interfere with the free movement of excess subsoil 
water in the direction of the natural drainage outlets, such as creeks 
and rivers, and it becomes necessary to vut artificial channels through 
these barriers to afford relief. These artificial channels may be open 
ditches or covered lines of tile. 
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In planning a drainage system for a tract of irrigated land it is 
desirable to recognize the fact that the excess of subsoil water may 
originate from either of two sources. It may come chiefly from 
percolation through the root zone of irrigated fields or it may be 
due chiefly to seepage losses from irrigation canals. The importance 
of ascertaining the chief source of troublesome accumulations of sub¬ 
soil water lies in the fact that one system of drainage is required 
for one of these situations and another system is required for the 
other. Where the excess of subsoil water comes chiefly from root- 
zone percolation, the indicated method of relief is to locate the 
impermeable subsoil barriers that hold the water back and cut these 
with artificial outlets. Where the water comes chiefly from canal 
seepage it is usually more efficient and economical to ascertain just 
where, in the canal system, these seepage losses occur and then either 
line the canal to prevent seepage or install a drain to intercept the 
seepage and prevent the Avater-logging of the irrigated land by 
excessive subirrigation. In many irrigated districts the water-carry¬ 
ing capacity of the subsoil is adequate to permit the outflow, to 
natural drainage channels, of all of the excess water that percolates 
through the root zone of the irrigated fields. In such situations, if 
the canal losses can be intercepted, no further drainage is necessary. 

Subsoil Permeability Important 

The importance of subsoil permeability in relation to the alkali 
problem becomes apparent when it is realized fully that with irriga¬ 
tion the root zone must be leached and that with a saturated or imper¬ 
meable subsoil it is not possible to leach the root zone. In fact when 
the subsoil is saturated, a process whi(;h is the reverse of leaching 
sets in. The solution that accumulates in a saturated subsoil is more 
salty than the irrigation water. With the progress of time it becomes 
still more salty as it gives ujd water to crop plants and loses water by 
evaporation. Furthermore, a saturated subsoil is an effective barrier 
to the downward movement of irrigation water through the soil, so 
that any additional salt brought in by irrigation water is added to 
the soil solution at any s[)ot where the subsoil is saturated. Thus a 
field or a spot in a field where the subsoil is saturated soon becomes 
too salty to support normal crop growth and in Ihe ordinary course 
of irrigation the soil of the root zone may also become satuiated or 
water-logged. 

Impermeable Soil To Be Avoided 

It is a natural assumption that Avhere land is regarded as irrigalde, 
the surface soil that is to constitute the root zone for crop plants will 
be sufficiently permeable to permit the ready penetration ot irrigation 
Avater. 

As a matter of fact, the attempt is often made to grow crops on 
land where the surface soil absorbs water very slowly and where in 
consequence the root zone is shalloAv and because of its impermeability 
it can not be leached. Such land may have good surface toi)ography 
and be easy to prepare for irrigation. It is ultimately disappoint¬ 
ing, however, and tne experienced irrigation farmer avoids it. Spots 
of such impermeable soil often occur in fields where most of the soil is 
good. 
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The condition of soil impermeability here referred to constitutes 
a phase of the alkali problem somewhat ditferent from that associated 
with an impermeable subsoil. The condition itself is due to certain 
physical properties of the soil, which in turn are the result of its 
chemical composition. The chemical (composition of the soil at any 
time is the result of reactions of base exchange that normally take 
place between the soil material and the salts contained in the soil 
solution. 

When the salts contained in the soil solution are preponderantly 
salts of sodium, the reaction tendency is in the direction of an ex¬ 
change by which sodium from the soil solution enters into combina¬ 
tion with the soil and an equivalent quantity of some other base, 
usually calcium, passes from combination with the soil into tlie soil 
solution. A soil that has thus absorbed an appreciable quantity of 
sodium, properly designated an alkaline soil, becomes relatively im¬ 
permeable to the movement of water through it. 

• Causes of Impermeability 

On the other hand, a soil in which the replaceable bases are chiefly 
calcium and magnesium manifests those physical properties that are 
associated with friability and the ready penetration of water. When 
a soil solution becomes concentrated with sodium salts, the soil be¬ 
comes alkaline as a result of reactions of base exchange. In this con¬ 
dition it tends to become impermeable to the movement of water 
whenever the concentration or its solution is reduced as a result of 
leaching. 

An impermeable soil may occur as the result of conditions existing 
independently of irrigation. Many examples of such soil are found 
in the arid regions. On the other hand, a soil that is naturally friable 
and permeable to water may become impermeable as a result of irri¬ 
gation if the conditions of irrigation are such that alkali salts (the 
salts of sodium) are allowed to accumulate in the soil solution. Such 
accumulation can be prevented by a system of irrigation and of 
drainage that insures a periodical leaching of the root zone. 

Carl S. Scofikld. 

A pple Trees The three native crab apples of the eastern 
Attacked by half of the United States have been known for 
Cedar Rust many years to be attacked by one of the true 
rust fungi which fonns orange-yellow swollen 
spots on the leaves. This rust was classified and named in 1859 and 
has been well known to students of fungi since that time and has 
been found widely distributed from the Ureat Plains eastward. 

The common Virginia red cedar, Jmdper^ virgirmma^ occurring 
mainly east of the Great Plains area, but also extending from New 
Brunswick to British Columbia on the north and to Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona on the south, has also long been known to be 
attacked east of the Great Plains by a fungus which forms little 
brown galls mostly varying from one-fourth of an inch to an inch 
or more in diameter. This was also given a name by the early 
mycologists and classified as belonging to another group of the rusts. 
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About 1865 the remarkable discovery was made in Euroj>e that 
the common wheat-rust fungus and the cluster-cup fungus of the 
barberry were alternate generations of the same organism. The bar¬ 
berry fungus was found not to propagate on the barberry but could 
only reproduce when its spores were sown on suitable wheat plants 
on which it produced the common wheat rust. The term ‘‘hetero- 
cism” was coined to designate this method of fungus propagation. 



Fio. 0.—Cpdar rust ^all In tlio red cedar with jjolatlnous oraiiwe spore masaos fully 
expanded by rain. Maryland, near Washington, I>. C., April 27, 1920 

The principle of heterocism opened up a new field in the study of 
the rusts and was followed by the discovery in Europe that some 
of the orange rusts on pomaceous fruits were alternate generations 
of rusts on the junipers. Between 1886 and 1888 a number of Amer¬ 
ican species of orange rusts on the pome family were proved to be 
alternate forms of rusts on the junipers, including the common orange 
rust of native American crab apples and the cultivated apple and 
Siberian crab apple. 
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The cultivated apple introduced from Europe was prown in Vir- 
ginia alongside the red cedars and })erhaps crab apples for nearly 
300 years without anything serious happening, and there was the 
same experience during the last hundred years in the upper Missis¬ 
sippi Valley. Occasionally an apple tree was found with a few si)ots 
of the orange rust on its leaves, and in Virginia the Pryor Red 
variety was very severely attacked. The writer saw this variety 
severely attacked by this rust and defoliated in the late nineties and 
was informed by older fruit growers that it had been so attacked for 
some 20 years or more. Pryor Red, however, was not an important 
commercial variety. Except on Pryor Red and a few localized 
attacks on other apples the disease was not abundant enough to be 
of economic iipportance at the beginning of this century. 

Attacked Wealthy Apple in 1905-6 

In 1905 and 1906, however, this fungus attacked the Wealthy ap]>le 
in Iowa and Nebraska so as to attract attention as an economic (lis- 
ease. In the summer of 1908 localized outbreaks began to occur in 
the vicinity of Winchester, Va., and the writer made a personal 
examination of three small colonies involving a few hundred trees 
of the York Imperial. That same y^ear reports came of its in(*rease 
in the Appalachian fruit belt. The York Imperial is the leading 
commercial variety in this entire district. Since 1908 the disease 
has incu’eased east of ilie Alleghanies from New York to North 
(Carolina, and attacked the cultivated apples so severely as to be¬ 
come a ma]or economic disease. It has also increased in many other 
sections of the eastern P^nited States. Attadcs on the York lui- 

E erial were followed by its spread to other varieties—Jonathan and 
Lome Beauty; later Ben Davis, Yellow Newtown, and other sorts 
were severely attacked. The (irimes (Tolden and the Winesap group 
appeared immune at first but the (Jrimes (xolden has })een severely 
attacked and localized attacks on the Winesap and Mammoth Black 
Twig have begun. 

In 1912 the disease destroyed the fruit crop in many blocks of trees 
in Virginia and adjacent States. That season a few enterprising 
orchardists in the neighborhood of Winchester, Va., had cut down 
the red cedars around their apple orchaids, and the result was a 
striking demonstration of the efficiency of this method of control. 

In 1914 the disease had become so severe that in the Winchester, 
Va., district alone it was estimated that it destroyed 100,000 barrels 
of apples, reducing production estimated at 500,000 to 400,000. As 
a result, recommendations of the Department of Agriculture and of 
several of the State experiment stations for eradicating the red cedars 
began to be carried out. Virginia passed a special cedar-rust law in 
1914, West Virginia having passed a similar law the year before, 
and other States have followed. Wliatever theory or explanation 
may be advanced, the facts are that this fungus gradually attacked 
one variety after another with increasing severity. iSince localized 
infections have already begun on the Winesap group and other 
varieties previously resistant, it is doubtful whether any variety of 
apple can be counted on as resistant to this disease. 
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The Life Cycle of the Cedar Rust 

Heg’mmng with the little brown galls on the cedar trees in early 
spring, these begin to exude their orange-colored gelatinous spore 
masses and form their secondary spores or sporidia on the first rain 
after the apples reach the pink-bud stage. They continue to throw 
off sporidia each rainy spell for about six weeks. These sporidia 
can not attac^k the red cedar but can grow only on the apple and its. 
relatives. They can attack only young, newly formed leaves within 
a few days after tliey are expanded. They are very light and 
minute and are easily blown in all directions by the wind, but in 
general the quantity reaching any given number of apple leaves 
varies inversely as the square of the distance. The nearest infected 
cedar trees are, of course, the most dangerous. Those twice as far 
away are about one-fourtli as dangerous but increase in the number 

of trees and the amount 
of infection may compen¬ 
sate for greater distance. 
After a fungous thread¬ 
forming spore succeeds in. 
entering an apple leaf it 
produces a visible orange- 
colored thickened spot. 
This spot grows to about 
one-eighth or one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter 
and about the middle of 
July forms fringed clus¬ 
ter cups on the under sur¬ 
face, each crop filled with 
the summer spores of this 
fungus. 

Leaves carrying a few 
sj)o<s may live through 
the season and function, 
but when heavily infested 
they turn yellow and fall 
to the ground in mid¬ 
summer. The fruit on heavily infested trees stops growing, is 
poorly colored and often less than half normal size. The fruit 
itself is sometimes attacked, especially near the calyx end, a similar 
but larger orange-colored spot being produced. Young tender twigs 
of some varieties are also occasionally attacked. The cluster-cup 
spores from the apple leaves mature in July and early August. 
They can not attack the apple, but can only germinate and enter 
the young, tender leaves and twigs of the red cedar trees. These 
summer infections on the red cedars remain dormant and invisible 
through the summer, fall, and following winter. 

Grows Through Tissues 

When the infected cedars start to grow the next spring the fungus 
grows through the tissues and the gall forms and grows with the 
tree. These galls, made up of a mixture of the host and the fungus, 



Pkj. 10.—Mature Smokehouse apple from Ceniisyl- 
YHiiia carrying orange-colored diseiiHed cedar-rust 
si>ot. The fungus as usual is only i)artia]ly fruit¬ 
ful on this apple siK»t 
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reach practically full size by fall, and pass through the second 
winter in this condition. They reach full maturity and exude their 
spore masses the following spring and then die, thus completing 
the two-year cycle. The fungus, therefore, spends 2 to 4 months 
of late spring and summer on the leaves or perhaps the fruit of the 
apple, and about 21 to 22 months on the red cedar, the first winter 
as an invisible dormant infection, the second winter as a fiill-ffrown 
gall. 

It should be noted that there are three living plants necessary for 
this cycle—^the red cedar, the apple or its relatives, and the (!*edar- 
rust Tungus. Without the presence of the cedar-rust fungus, red 
cedars and apples grow harmlessly together, neither endangering 
the other. However, when the cedar-rust fungus is present tlie red 
cedar becomes a pest tree to the apple orchards; and, on the other 
hand, the diseased apple tree serves to infect the red cedar. 

Two other related species of cedar-rust fungi attack the apple 
in the eastern United States. Both are unimportant as apple pests 
as they occur only occasionally. One of these, however, also 
attacks the cultivated quince, producing an orange rust of economic 
importance. 

Control Measures 

Efforts to control this disease by spraying have proved futile. 
Spraying has reduccMl the attacks of the fungus in some cases but llie 
rapidity of the development of the new leaves and the repeated in¬ 
fections that occur arc probably the explanation of the failure of 
sjiraying. It should be noted that cedar rust has spread in Virginia 
and West Virginia orchards that were annually successfully sprayed 
for apple scab, leaf spot, and other fungous diseases. On the otlier 
hand, efforts to control the disease by cutting down the red cedars 
have been uniformly successful just in proportion to the thorough¬ 
ness of the cedar eradication and the distance. At first, during 
1912 and 1914 good results were obtained in Virginia by cutting the 
cedars within half a mile of the apple orchard. Later, it was found 
necessary to cut the cedars within 1 or 2 miles and finally as infection 
increased even the 2-mile distance has been found unsatisfactory 
where hillsides and mountain sides were found covered with large 
bodies of cedars. Ordinarily a distance of 2 to 4 miles may be re¬ 
garded as satisfactory, with the latter distance as probably the only 
safe one. 

Since it is only infected cedars which transmit this disease, and 
since the large spored form of fungus apparently is not blown by the 
wind as readily from the apple onto the cedar as the sporidia from 
the cedar to the apple, it is probably important where a large quantity 
of cedars at a considerable distance can not be removed, to keep the 
apples away from them. In other words, a large group of cedars 
may receive their rust infection from a few apple trees near them and 
then deliver the wind-blown spores in vast quantities to distant apple 
orchards. Without the few near-by apjde trees they would remain 
uninfested or little infested. 

In view of the above facts the biological conditions call for the 
following procedures: (1) The eradication of the red cedar in the 
vicinity of apple orchards whei‘ever the cedar-rust fungus is pres- 
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ent; (2) the abandonment of the planting of red cedars in the 
vicinity of apple orchards in the eastern United States and perhaps 
elsewliere in tlie country; (3) the substitution of other species of 
conifers of somewhat similar appearance for ornamental, park, and 
roadside trees; and (4) the se^re/ufation of red cedar plantings for 
forest or other purposes into districts where api)les are not grown 

and preferably where apples 
and crab apples are eradicated 
and with a zone of 4 or 5 miles 
surrounding the forest area 
wdiere neither host plant is per¬ 
mitted to grow. 

Possibly also quarantine ac¬ 
tion may be necessary in pre¬ 
venting the shipment and 
planting of red cedars. Cer¬ 
tainly red cedars from cedar- 
rust infested territory shotdd 
not be shipped into districts 
west of its natural range, that 
is, west of the (Ireat Plains. 
Certain details in connection 
witli the handling of these mat¬ 
ters may be mentioned. The 
presence of the cedar-rust fun¬ 
gus on cedar trees from infested 
districts is not determinable 
wdien there are dormant infec¬ 
tions. It is not easy to find 
moderate infection oi the ma¬ 
ture galls on a(!count of the 
density of the tops. There is no 
likelihood of the disease ever be¬ 
ing transmitted from dormant 
nursery trees of the apple, as it 
is only the summer form that 
occurs on this host. In eradi¬ 
cating the red cedar trees those 
over 3 or 4 inches in diameter 
may be simply cut down and 
the stumps will die, but trees of 
smaller size usually sprout and 
the young sprouts are more sus¬ 
ceptible to the disease than the 
mature growth. All young 
trees, therefore, should be either 
pulled up or grubbed below the 
ground line. Many cedar trees 
occur in hardwood thickets. The best time to find them, therefore, is 
in the wdnter, when the leaves are off, especially when there is a light 
covering of snow on the ground. When the cedars are cut in the fall 
or winter the galls die, but when cut in March or April so that the tops 



Fto. 11,—Codar rust on underside of apple 
leaf (Wealthy) from Minnesota,, showing 
the condition in September, the rust funpiis 
fully developed and most of the spores shed 
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remain green and the galls fresh they may exude their spore masses 
from the fallen trees. All tops, therefore, should l>e hurneil on trees 
cut after February. 

]\r, B. Waite. 


A pple Pick- The time of picking apples is extremely lin¬ 
ing at the portant in determining the storage finality of 
Right Time the fruit. Removing the fruit while m an im¬ 
mature condition will give a produ<!t that is very 
susceptible to wilting in storage; that is, susceptible to storage scald, 
and whi(ih is of poor dessert cpiality. On the other hand, allowing 
the fruit to remain on the tree too long may result in the fruit be¬ 
coming ripe and mealy relatively early in storage. Heavy loss from 
dropping may also result from delajdng picking too long. 

Tliere is no one test which, taken alone, is entirely satisfactory 
for determining the time of picking apples. The ripening process 
is a combination of many changes going on in the fruit and no one 
change is entirely satisfactory for determining when to pick the 
fruit. 

The tightness with which the fruit is holding on the tree is one of 
the most dependable tests for time of picking. Most varieties should 
not be picked before the fruit is in such condition that the stem 
separates from the spur very easily. The fruit should generally sep¬ 
arate from the spur when lifted and given a slight twist, or when 
the stem is turned at right angles to the spur. Most varieties when 
ready to pick may be harvestecl wuth very little breaking of tlie spurs. 

The ground color, or color of the unbluslied portion of the fruit, 
is also an excellent index to the condition of the fruit, especially red 
varieties. In practically all red varieties the unblushed portion 
should have a distinct yellow cast when the fruit is ready to ])ick. 
'riie l)e]>artinent of Agriculture has prepared a c’olor chart showing 
the change from green to yellow-green color through which apjdes 
pass prior to proper jiicking condition. This yellowing of the un¬ 
blushed portion of the fruit is one of the most dejiendable tests for 
time of picking many varieties. 

Flesh Firmness a Good Test 

A third test of much value in determining the proper picking 
condition is the firmness of the flesh. As the fruit ripens it softens 
and tliis softening can now be measured by a mechanical tester, 
somewhat similar in principle to a tire gage. This is particularly 
valuable as an indication of when certain varieties are becoming 
too ripe on the tree to be good storage fruit. 

The number of days which have elapsed after the time of blooming 
is also a rough indication of the picking condition of the fruit. In 
general, different varieties liave a fairly definite interval of time 
between the date of full bloom and the picking date. An early 
blooming season usually indicates an early harvest and late blooming 
is generally followed by a late harvest. 

The color of the seeds and amount of red color on the fruit are 
not of much value in determining the time of picking of winter 
apples. No chemical test has been found that is of any real value. 
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The manner in which the fruit is adhering to the tree, the degree 
of yellowing in the ground color, and the firmness of the flesh 
appear to be the most dependable indexes to picking condition. A 
recent Department Bulletin discussed in detail the proper time of 
picking most of the important commercial varieties. 

J. B. Maoness. 

A sepsis The dangers attending the introduction of 

for Plants plants from foreign countries have in recent 
from Abroad years become so painfully apparent that it has 
led to the erection of numerous quarantine 
barriers and even raised the question as to whether the benefits 
from such introductions are commensurate with the risks involved. 
There are many weighty reasons, however, for continuing a guarded 
interchange of plant material between different parts ot the world. 
The plant breeder, in particular, has a vital need for new introduc¬ 
tions, especially for the wild relatives of cultivated plants. It thus 
becomes essential to work out an improved technique for the care 
of importations, and an excellent start has been made in connection 
with the handling of citrus plants introduced from the Old World. 
The occurrence of citrus canker, an insidious bacterial disease the 
eradication of which in the Gulf States in recent years has cost 
several million dollars, made necessary special precautions in han¬ 
dling citrus material, precautions which appear easily adaptable to 
other bud-propagated plants. 

The first step is the construction of an insect-proof propagation 
house, with specially designed ventilator screens and oil moats to 
prevent the entrance of insects, as well as to see that no insects intro¬ 
duced with the plants are allowed to escape. This is vitally im¬ 
portant, since insects are often the active spreaders of disease. The 
second step is the adoption of a sy.stem of “ aseptic ” plant propaga¬ 
tion. This involves as a matter of routine the disinfection of clothes, 
tools, and person on each visit to the house; but the new feature 
evolved for citrus propagation is the double transfer of buds from 
all original plants. As received from abroad all plants are disin¬ 
fected by fumigation or otherwise and placed in a metal “knock¬ 
down ” screened cage (fig. 12) w'here they arc held until new 
growth is made suitable to use as bud wood. If this new growth is 
entirely free from infection or infestation, buds are taken and in¬ 
serted, by budding or grafting, on vigorous home-grown stocks held 
for that purpose in the “ isolation ward ” of the quarantine green¬ 
house. 

Original Plant is Destroyed 

As soon as the.se new buds are safely established and growing, the 
original plant, with any adhering soil, is placed in a covered con¬ 
tainer (fig. 12), transferred to a furnace and completely destroyed. 
The screened cage, readily taken apart, is sterilized with live steam 
or dry heat before being used again. When Ihe budded plant has 
made sufficient growth, butts are taken from it—a second transfer— 
and inserted on new, clean stocks. If these second budded plants 
prove to be free from infection, they are admitted to the propagation 
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bench of the main quarantine house; but before beiiijr sent out for 
field trial they must still be subjected to a lengthy period of deten¬ 
tion and rigid inspection. No plant that has not an absolutely 
clean bill of health is ever released from the (juaiantiiK* house. 

The aim of this 


procedure is to make 
certain that no por¬ 
tion — root, branch, 
bark, or bud—of the 
original imported 
plant is ever released 
from quarantine. 
Only new, clean 
plants, ''regener¬ 
ated ” by bud trans¬ 
fers, come forth 
after this vigorous 
regimen. As a result 
of this special eauip- 
ment and procedure, 
the citrus - quaran - 
tine greenhouse, 
instead of being a 
sort of plant pest 
house,” as it might 
easily become, is as 
n c a*r 1 y absol iitely 
(‘lean in a horticul¬ 
tural sense as it is 
humanly possible to 
make it. No system, 
of course, is proof 
against personal 
carelessness and ig¬ 
norance, and success 
in such work pre¬ 
supposes intelligent 
management. So fa r 
as the expense of 
insect-proofing t h e 
house is concerned, 
it has be(m found 
that the added thrift 
of the plants, freed 
from insect depreda¬ 
tion, more than off- 



Fig 12.—Smdon of “ IsolMtion wjinl,” IJnitoa StatPM Citrus 
Station (plaul-quariinnao gre<‘nh()US(‘), UotUoH<ia, 
Mcl., Hhowiiig all niplal “ kiiock-tlowii ” plant cag(‘H lor haii- 
dliug spparati' Importations, naih tage surrounded by oil 
moat. Attendant Is about to eonsigu original plant to meUiI 
contaiuer f<.r Anal de.strut‘tion by fli’e after buds from it 
baVO been established on new* stocks. Note jar of inercurn* 
rhiorlde solution (1 to 1,000) for atorlllzing tools, hands, 
etc.: also attendant’s one-piece suit, which may be steri¬ 
lized fr.'queiitly. Plants in wlre-scre<*iu^<l cages may be 
watered and inspected without opening doors 


sets the cost and 

trouble of installing the necessary equipiiKUit. And as inodtu’u medi¬ 
cine has developed a system of aseptic surgery, so must modern horti¬ 
culture re(!Ognize aseptic propagation, in a liberal sense, as possible 
and vitally necessary in dealing with imported plants. 

29217“-vbk]92C-11 Walter T.Swinole; 

T. Kali’H Robinson. 
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B amboo Groves The timber bamboo is a ^iant grass native 

Thrive in the of the warmer temperate regions of China and 
United States Japan. It was first introduced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 25 years 
ago. Previous introductions in a limited way had been made earlier 
by private agencies, but the records in these cases are not clear. 

More than 400 spe¬ 
cies of bamboos 
have been reported 
throughout the world, 
but only 2 of these 
are native to the 
United States. They 
constitute the so- 
called canebrakes of 
our Southern States. 
There is probably no 
other group of plants 
so widely and gen¬ 
erally used as this 
family of giant 
grasses. It is esti¬ 
mated that half a 
billion people are de¬ 
pendent on themi in 
one way or another. 

The timber bam¬ 
boo in its yo\mg stage 
resembles many of 
our common grasses; 
the leaves are long 
and narrow and the 
t‘anes or stalks are 
greenish, but quite 
hard. Like some 
grasses, the timber 
bamboo is provided 
with creeping under¬ 
ground stems or rhi¬ 
zomes which spread 
from the parent plant 
in all directions. 
New eyes or buds de¬ 
velop on these under- 
g r o u n d parts and 
these give rise to new 
plants. With each 
passing year the tim- 

Fio. 13. —The timber bamboo aw grown at the plant intro- Ler bamboO Spreads 
auction garden, Savannah, Gu., providing u wonderful j 

shade in summer and protection in winter aiiu uic hiciiib itiiu 

underground p arts 

become larger and grow stronger. Age is a prerequisite for a suc¬ 
cessful timber-bamboo grove. It is not a quick crop like corn, wheat, 
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and many other grasses. It is essentially a forestry erop. Even¬ 
tually, when a grove is fully established, iimgnifieent stems slioot 
up to a height of 00 to 70 feet, furnishing poles 4 to h inches in 

diameter at the base ___ 

and tapering gradu¬ 
ally to the tip, where 
they may be 1 to 11/2 
inches in diameter. 

The stems are hol¬ 
low, but are divided 
by frequent cross 
partitions at the 
joints. The plants 
have the remarkable 
faculty of reaching 
their full size in a 
very short time, usu¬ 
ally in two to four 
weeks, depending on 
the age of the par¬ 
ents. The new shoot 
suddenly bursts 
thi'ough the ground 
in the spring and 
then grows a foot or 
more a day. As the 
cane shoots skyward, 
the leaves, branc’hcs, 
and branchlcts un¬ 
fold, producing a 
m o s t striking and 
beautiful effect. 

There is a majesty 
and grandeur to 
t h e s e plants that 
makes a strong ap¬ 
peal to the imagina¬ 
tion. After attain¬ 
ing full size, the 
plants may require 
three to five years to 
fully harden and 
ripen. 

Uses of the Timber 
Bamboo 

Aside from the use 

of the timber bam- . . 

boo as a beautiful evergi’een ornamental, furnishing botli gratetul 
shade in summer and protection against cold, raw winds and storms 
in winter, it provides material for a multitude of uses on the farm and 
in the farm home; also in the marts of trade. Light fences, fence 
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posts, trellises of many kinds, water-carrying pipes, baskets, crates, 
chicken coops, poultry yards and houses, and light ladders, all may 
easily be constructed from the mature canes. Commercial uses are also 
numerous, including furniture making, fish rods, phonograph needles, 
canes and poles for many uses in commerce, such as curtain and rug 
rods, flower stakes, tree props, fruit poles, and many other purposes. 

The timber bamboo is adapted to a wide range in this country. 
It will thrive through practically all the Cotton States of the South 
and in the warmer moist valleys of California and the Pacific Coast 
States. The largest and most successful grove (figs. 13 and 14) is 
located near Savannah, Ga., where it has survived the winters for 
more than 35 years. Away from the coast country, where tempera¬ 
tures fall as low as 10° or 15° F. it is likely to be injured by frost. 

Bamboos are of such recent introduction into this country that 
as yet small plants of the timber species are not available in the trade. 
They can not be imported on account of the risk of introducing dan¬ 
gerous pests of various kinds. The department, in order to encourage 
the planting of groves, has been furnishing plants in a limited way 
for several years. The plants are furnished to cooperators who are 
willing to put out from one-eighth to 1 acre and to care for the 
groves until established. The timber bamboo can not be grown from 
seed; hence propagation must be carried on by means of the rhizomes. 
These are taken fi-om young plants in spring and set in beds. By 
the following year the plants from the rhizomes have usually made 
a good growth. It is best, however, to leave them for a second year. 
They may then be transplanted to a small nursery and held another 
year, or set directly in the field 10 by 10 or 10 by 12 feet apart. 

Careful Attention Needed 

For the first two or three years the plants must be carefully tended 
and all weeds kept down by cultivation or hand hoeing. In good 
soil the plants soon begin to make runners and it is not long before 
the entire space is filled. The timber bamboo thrives best on well- 
drained deep soil. Good cotton or corn land should produce good 
bamboo. The crop should not be jdanted on wet or overflowed lands. 

B. T. Galloway. 


B alancing There are two important asjjects to the 
the Production problem of balancing the agi'icultural out- 
Of Agriculture put of the Nation. One aspect of this prob¬ 
lem deals with the matter of having the 
right quantities of corn, wheat, potatoes, cotton, b<*ef, and other 
agricultural products so as to avoid undue shortages and surpluses 
of particular commodities. This is a problem of balance Avithin the 
agricultural industry itself. 

A second problem of balance has to do with the maintenance of 
the right proportion between our national agricultural output and 
our manufacturing and industrial output. Here the problem is one 
of utilizing our human and other resources in such a way that 
farmers will be able to maintain on their farms standards of living 
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comparable with those maintained by people of similar training 
and ability in alternative occupations/ 

It is recognized at the outset that an accurate adjustment of our 
output of corn, wheat, beef, etc., can not be attained at any given 
time because oi large fluctuations in production from year to year. 
Fluctuations in demand, though much less than fluctuations in pro¬ 
duction, also present an important difficulty. 

The best that can be hoped for is to ail just acreage and size of 
producing herds and flocks in su(*h manner that with normal yields 
the right quantities of the various products will be produced.’ 

Assuming that it is possible to make these adjustments of acreage, 
herds, and flocks, is there danger of so restricting production as to 
make prices abnormally high? The answer to this question must be 
‘‘ No.” If prices are high relative to production costs the farmer’s 
incentive is to increase production, for thereby he can increase his 
income. 

Intelligent discussion of the problem requires separate considera¬ 
tion of the major crops—cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and hay—and 
the minor crops. Each of these major crops occui)ies 35,000,000 or 
more acres of land in this country. No other crop occupies as much 
as 9,000,0(X) acres. The principles involved in adjusting the acreage 
of the major and minor crops are fundamentally different. In some 
localities certain of the minor crops are major crops locally. In 
sucti cases what is said of major crops below applies to them. 

The Minor Crops 

Farmers are in the habit of adjusting the acreage of all their 
minor crops. To show why this is easily done let us (consider the 
potato crop. Ordinarily it occupies about 3,500,000 acres of land. 
A 10 per cent reduction of the acreage means 350,000 acres of land 
available for some other crop. If corn is grown on it, this means 
an increase in the corn acreage of less than one-half of 1 j)er cent. 
This exchange of area might double or treble the price of potatoes 
and at the same time have a negligible effect on the price of corn. 

The reason wdiy the most satisfactory possible adjustment of the 
acreage of minor crops has not been accomplished in the past is 
that at planting time farmers have not known how much iru rease in 
acreage is permissible or how much de(Tcase is desirable. They have 
been guided almost entirely by the price at planting time. 

To bring about the adjustment all that is necessary is for every 
grower of a minor crop to know at planting time how much increase 
or decrease in the acreage of the crop is necessary to bring about the 
adjustment. 

lliis information is now furnished the grower in the outlook re})ort 
of the depariruent, which is published early in February each year. 
Another reading on it is given in the intentions report, which is pub¬ 
lished annually the latter ])art of March. 

There is evidence in the case of some of the minor crops that this 
information has in the last year or two had an imjiortant influence 
in governing acreage planted. It is desirable, however, to perfect 
better organization for the purpose of getting this information to 
farmers. This is being attempted by representatives of the depart¬ 
ment and of the various State agricultural institutions. 
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Adjustment of the acreage of the major crops is a different prob¬ 
lem. During the war high prices and the urgency of the situation for 
greater production of food led to an enormous extension of all the 
major crops, which resulted in bringing a large area of new land 
into cultivation. So long as the war lasted there was a market for 
the products at good prices. Shortly after the war a crash in prices 
came, and since that time we have been producing more of all the 
major crops than could be sold at a reasonable profit. 

Major Crop Acreage Excession 

The difficulty arises from the fact that the acreage of all of the 
major crops is excessive, and there are no other crops which the 
farmer can substitute for them profitably. 

According to the census there was a reduction of 19,000,000 acres 
in harvested crop area between 1919 and 1924. It is not known exactly 
how much further reduction would be necessary to make production 
of the major crops fairly profitable. This can be done only by the 
abandonment of land now in cultivation. 

The abandonment of land can hardly continue until the acreage of 
the major crops is sufficiently reduced to make their cultivation 
profitable for the reason that man}’' million acres of land are now 
idle and ready to come back into cultivation as soon as it is profit¬ 
able to cultivate them. It appears, therefore, that under present con¬ 
ditions a permanent rise in the price of the major crop products to 
an average level of satisfactory profit to the producer is not to be 
expected within the near future. 

llie problem of balancing the output of beef and dairy jirodncts 
is similar to that of the major crops; of the remaining livestock 
products to that of the minor crops. 

W. J. Spillman. 

B arberry The common barberry was brought from 
Eradication in Europe to New England by early colonists. 
Wheat Areas From there pioneers carried this shrub west¬ 
ward to New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
Ohio and upper Mississippi Valleys, and finally over the Rockies. 
The plant was used for ornament and hedges, the berries for jelly, 
and the yellow roots for dyestuff. 

New England farmers realized very early that grain grown near 
common barberries usually was blasted. As a result, laws prohibit¬ 
ing the ^owth of common barberries were passed in Connecticut in 
1726, in Rhode Island in 1766, and in Mair^sachusetts in 1775. Similar 
laws became effective in parts of Germany and France during the 
period from 1805 to 1888, and in Denmark in 1903. 

Relation to Stem Rust of Grains 

Experimental proof of the connection between black stem rust of 
cereals and the rust of barberry was made by DeBary in 1865. He 
actually produced infection of small grain by placing on their leaves 
the rust found on the leaves of common barberry. Similar experi¬ 
ments have been repeated many times in both Europe and America, 
confirming these results. 
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Severe stem-rust losses have occurred freciuently in various local 
areas. Some farmers and some localities and even whole districts 
have abandoned wheat growing because of repeated attacks of stem 
rust. As early as 1890, county-wide epidemics had come to the notice 
of agriculturists. More severe and more widesjiread epidemics 
occasionally were reported. In 1904 occurred an epidemic so severe 
and so widespread that it became of national importance. 

Again, in 1916, a still more severe epidemic occurred. Because of 
the emergency need for wheat brought about by the World War, this 
one became of world-wide importance. The loss to spring wheat 
alone in the United States was estimated at 180.000,000 bushels. 
Some injury was reported to winter wheat, oats, barley, and rye. 
Reports from Canada estimated the loss of spring wlieat in the 
prairie Provinces at over 100.000,000 bushels. In the years since the 
annual losses have varied. However, the average annual loss caused 
by stern rust in the 10-year period 1916 to 1925, inclusive, is estimated 
at more than 50,000,000 bushels of all grains. 

The Barberry Eradication Campaign 

The destructive epidemic of 1916 resulted in conferences followed 
by legislation and action to control stem rust. In 1917 North 
Dakota, which had suffered such severe losses in 1916, began the 
eradication of her common barberries. Early in 1918 the Unite<l 
States Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 13 North 
Central States, including Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi¬ 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, organized and began a cam¬ 
paign for the eradication of all common barberries from these 
States. This campaign has been continued from that time with ex¬ 
cellent accomplishments. The scA-eral phases of the campaign in¬ 
clude research, education, survey, and eradication. 

The investigations include the study of (1) the time of appear¬ 
ance of stem rust on the barberries and on grain each spring, (2) 
the rate and extent of the spread of stem rust each year, (3) the 
severity of local and wider epidemics and the resulting loss, and (4) 
the characteristics and rust susceptibility of various species, varie¬ 
ties, and liybrids of barberries that may be distributed in the United 
States. 

The juiblic must be kej^t informed of the purpose and progress of 
the campaign in order that the cooperation of all ]uesent and future 
property owners and occupants may be obtained and maintained. 
Adults and children are instructed through newspaper and maga¬ 
zine articles, bulletins, circulars, postcards, posters, lantern slides, 
motion pictures, demonstrations, and direct instruction in public 
schools. An organization of business men and agricultural leaders, 
called the Conference for the Prevention of Grain Rust,” with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, has been most helpful in the publicity 
campaign. 

Surveys 

The first survey was made to locate and destroy all planted and 
near-by escaped bushes. This survey is almost completed. It was 
designed to eradicate the largest number of bushes, especially fruit- 
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ing bushes, in the shortest possible time and thus reduce the danger 
of severe epidemics. 

Resurveys for seedlings and sprouts are made on all properties 
upon which barberries have been found. These resurveys follow 
the other surveys at intervals of two to four years. Seedlings have 
continued to appear in a few areas for eight years after all fruiting 
bushes were killed. 

A second complete survey now is in progress to locate and destroy 
any bushes missed in the first survey, any that have developed since 
from sprouts or seedlings, and those escaped bushes grown from 
seeds which birds have scattered in the more remote areas of the 
farms and woodlands. 



luo. lo.—Escaped barberries jrrowina In a wcioticd pasture. Birds often carry bar- 
lierry H<‘ed.s f(»r miles before <lropi»ina them. Ah a result, thuusuiidij of Wooded 
areas must be cleared of escaix'd bushes 


The common barberry Avas widely planted as an ornamental and 
useful plant in cities and towns and on farms. Birds have scattered 
the seeds widely in groves and orchards, along fence rows, in brushy 
pastures, in thickets, along streams, and in woodlands of every type. 
Bushes haA^e been found in the crevices of precipitous cliffs, in aban¬ 
doned stone quarries, in the middle of great clumps of Avild currants 
and gooseberries and visible only from above, in dense thickets of 
wild plums, under tangled arbors of clematis, wild grapes, and 
poison ivy, on the steep banks of mountain torrents, among second- 
growth timber of northern cut-over lands, under the forest giants of 
river flood plains, in wet forests of cedar and balsam fir, in tamarack 
swamps, and even on a floating log. There seems to be no situation 
except deep water where the plant will not grow. 
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In these 13 North Central Stales were a few more than 900 coun¬ 
ties requiring suiwey. More tlian 850 liave had the first survey com¬ 
pleted. The remaining 50 punties are located on the outer edges of 
the area. About 200 counties have been covered again in the second 
complete survey. This is more than two-ninths of the total number 
of counties. Although moix? counties have been completed in the 
second survey than remain undone in the first survey, the job is not 
yet half done. The area requiring resurvey at intervals constantly 
increases and the second survey is covering large areas of difficult 
woodland not touched in the first survey. However, many more than 
half the bushes are out. In the eight years of the campaign, to June 
30, 1926, there have been found 6,.506,825 original bushes, 5,340,302 
seedlings, and 291,894 sprouting bushes. The total is 12,139,021 
bushes. These bushes Avere found on 75,000 different properties. 
More than 20 per cent of the properties were found on resurvey to be 
infested again by sprouts and seedlings. Of these bushes found, 
12,075,257 have been destroyed. About 8,000,(K)0 have been dug or 
pidled. More than 4,000,000 have been killed with chemicals, mostly 
salt. The job required 1,170 tons of salt, 20,320 gallons of kerosene, 
and 1,056 gallons of sodium arsenite. 

Educational Work Necessary 

While survey and eradication progress there also is the job of 
telling the story of the common barberry and black stem rust to 
most of the more than 32,000,000 people in these States. In doing 
this the Department of Agriculture has furnished more than 2,095,- 
000 pieces of printed matter, the Conference for the Prev^ention of 
Grain Rust has furnished over 2,785,500 pieces, and the cooperating 
States about 265,000 pieces, besides almost innumerable newspaper 
items and articles. 

Tens of thousands of barberry plantings from which stem rust 
has spread in former years have been found and eradicated. The 
majority of all common barberries found since 1918 have been 
infected with stem rust. Hundreds of local stem-rust outbreaks have 
been traced directly to the infected common barberries. Many single 
barberry bushes have been known to spread destructive rust for more 
than 5 miles in all directions. Even small seedlings and sprouts 
infe(4ed <»arly in the season have been proved responsible for the 
spread of I’ust to near-by fields of grain. The large number of these 
local rust spreads found indicates clearly that the inoculum for the 
more widespread epidemics comes from these numerous early local 
infections around infected common barberries. It is little Avonder 
that stem-rust epidemics have occurred eacli year Avith millions of 
infected barberries scattered in many thousands of locations all 
through this grain-groAving area. The AAonder is that greater damage 
did not occur each year and that more farmers did not abandon 
grain production. 

In the States cast of the Mississip])i the reduction of these local 
rust centers has so reduced stem rust that losses have become almost 
negligible, exce])t near remaining barberries. In the groiip of States 
west of the Mississippi the number of local epidemics has l)een greatly 
reduced. The recurring general epidemics also seem to be much later 
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in developing and much less in severity and extent. This campaign 
of barberry eradication must and will continue imtil every barberry 
bush, seedling, and sprout has been found and eradicated from these 
grain-producing States. 

F. E. Kempton. 

L. D. Hutton. 


B ark Beetles Bark beetles are a highly specialized group 
and Timber of insects that may be found in the dying 
Conservation trees of any coniferous forest. They are rep¬ 
resented by numerous species, none of which 
exceeds the ordinary houst^ fly in size. Their importance is due to 
the fact that they teed and rear their broods in the layer of tissue 



Fig. 16.—Yellow pine timber killed by lh«* Black Hills beetle on the Kaibab National 

Forest 


between the bark and the wood of forest trees. This narrow ring of 
tissue, generally known as the cambium, is vital to the functions of 
the plant, and its destruction results in the death of the tree. Avithin 
a short period of time. 

Relatively few .^ecies of bark beetles are able to attack and bring 
about the death or living, vigorous trees. Other species attack only 
the cambium of trees that are in a weakened or dying condition from 
other causes. Such species therefore are of small importance in the 
conservation of timber stands. Less than 10 of the species are known 
to have caused really serious los.ses of timber and their depredations 
ot^cur mainly in the pine-growing regions of the Western and South¬ 
ern States. These species belong to the genus Dendroctonus, and 
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becauJ 5 e of ilieir host trees they are commonly known as “pine 
beetles.” 

All of the important pine beetles now found in the United States 
are native insects and therefore do not present a problem in the same 
sense as an introduced pest such as the gipsy moth. These bark 
beetles long ago became established everywhere throughout the range 
of their host trees. The old mature trees of our present forests have 
grown up under conditions in which tree-killing beetles and un¬ 
controlled fires were 


important factors. 

Natural Checks Exist 

These insects do not 
entirely destroy the 
forests which compose 
their food supply be¬ 
cause natural checks 
and b a 1 a n ce s limit 
their numbers. Unfa¬ 
vorable climatic con¬ 
ditions, insect enemies, 
diseases, birds, and the 
natural resistance to 
insect attack of vigor¬ 
ous trees all tend to 
pi-oduce a high mor¬ 
tality among the bark- 
beetfe broods. Under 
normal conditions the 
quantity of timber 
killed by these insects 
does not exceed the 
yearly gain in volume 
due to tree gi’owth. 
Thus the foiest is 
maintained, as the loss 
is offset by increment. 

At times, however, 
conditions arise which 
favor the insects. Nat¬ 
ural checks fail to 
maintain the balance 



and bark beetles increase to the point where they kill timber much 
faster than it grows. Such outbreaks, usually known as “ epidemics,” 
have caused very heavy losses in valuable yellow-pine stands in 
California and Oregon. In Montana the lodgepole pine has been 
killed over vast areas by these insects to the extent that it will require 
a century to replace it by normal forest growth. 

It is in the mature, reserve stands of pine, which for the next few 
decades will provide the most Available supply of high-grade lumber, 
that the losses caused by bark beetles are now most evident. During 
certain seasons in some of the pine-producing regions of the Western 
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States the volume of timber killed by bark beetles has greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that killed by fire. The value of pine stumpage killed by bark- 
beetle outbreaks has been estimated to average $15,000,000 annually. 

Control methods have been devised which consist of searching 
out and cutting the infested trees, and then destroying the insect 
broods by burning or exposure to weather. When applied at the 
right time to epidemic conditions these methods materially reduco 
losses. Where timber values are high, the quantity of timber saved 
from destruction more than offsets the cost of the control work. 

At present these control methods are the only practical means that 
have been found for the protection of our most valuable timber 
stands against bark-beetle losses. There is a real need for researcli 
work which will provide*a better understanding of the natural 
factors that govern the increase and decrease of bark-beetle epi¬ 
demics. Such studies should provide the foundation for improve¬ 
ment of cf)ntrol methods and the management of forest areas with 
the idea of preventing conditions that favor bark-beetle increase. 

J. M. Millei^ 


B arley Varle- ah of the many varieties of barley grown 

ties New to in America have been introduced from other 
United States countries. This introduction has come about 
in three ways and these ways correspond to 
three periods in our agriculture. When America was being settled 
immigrants brought their own seeds with them. Later State experi¬ 
ment stations and the United States Department of Agriculture were 
established for the assistance of the farmer. Although these agencies 
for the most part were not concerned with comprehensive efforts to 
obtain new things, they became a medium for testing and distributing 
them. Finally, within these agencies came an organized effort io 
procure and study plants from all parts of the world. 

The varieties brought by the immigrants succeeded only where tlie 
new lands were favored with a climate similar to the sectiem from 
which the farmers came. The Coast barley of the Western Slates 
and the six-rowed form grown in the Lake States years ago (*ame 
to us in this way. In later years Federal and State agencies have 
played an important part. The Manchuria and Oderbrucker barleys 
were distributed in the United States and Canada by State and 
provincial agendes. Club Mariout was sent to the Department of 
Agriculture from Egypt and is now an important barley in Cali¬ 
fornia. At one time an attempt was made to produce a higher grade 
of barley for malting. Svanhals and Hannchen were introduced dur¬ 
ing these activities and are now grown to some extent. Possibly the 
most successful of recent introductions was Trebi. This variety was 
selected from an importation coming from near the Black Sea. It is 
now almost the only barley grown on the irrigated lands of soutli«rn 
Idaho and is grown also in several neighboring States. 

All Varieties Sought 

At present there is an intensive effort to procure all possible varie¬ 
ties for observation, as it is not possible to tell in advance whether or 
not a variety will be successful. In 1923 and 1924 selections were 
made in the barley fields of Algeria, Mariout, and the irrigated lands 
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of Epg^pt, in northern Africa; of Kashmir, in northern India; and of 
Abyssinia, in eastern Afri(!a. These selections have been f^rown in 
the United States for two years, but their value has not yet been de¬ 
termined. The climate of northern Africa is similar to that of tlic 
Western States, and many of the strains should ^ive hi^h yields in 
the West. Varieties not superior in themselves may possess (pialities 
which are of ^reat importance in crossing. The inherent vi^or wliich 
causes a variety to be markedly superior under a specitic condition 
is potentially imj)ortant in a parent. 

Hakrv V. Haulan. 

B ean W i l t “The seed is blamed for everything, but 
Traceable to weather and soil conditions are the impor- 
Infected Seed tant thin|[?s,” said a seedsman to the writer 
some years a^o. Was he right? Yes, and 
no. It is true tliat conditions must be favorable to any given 
infectious disease if it is to flourish and become epidemic, but the 



18.—Uetui wilt (Hart. flaccumfacien«) <m navy-bean plant from badly 
Infected acid 
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presence of the parasite is as necessary as the yeast in the making of 
bread. 

In the case of seed-borne diseases it is the infected seed which 
causes the initial outbreak in the spring. From such centers of infec¬ 
tion the disease will spread rapidlv, given the conditions of soil and 
weather to which the seedsman reierred. 

Such is the story of bean wilt. In 1923, following a year o'f 
serious outbreaks ol this disease in Michigan, the writer made a tour 
of the bean-growing centers of that State. Wherever seedling Avilt 
was found examination was made of the remaining seed. Invariably 
the yellow infected beans were found. It chanced that in every 



Fig. 10, -Xavy-bean seods infpctpd with baoterial wilt. Tbo dark»*r arpii.s spcii 
in tin* piioto|?raph an* in reality brijflit yellow, due to Iht* brlffht-yellow bac¬ 
terial mass which shows through the white seed coat. Magnified live times 


case the.sc fields were planted with a white-.seeded variety on which 
the infection is most easily discernible. 

A second tour of the .same fields was made at hai'vest time, and 
in every case there were appreciable quantities of infected beans, 
although the conditions had not been favorable to the disease, during 
the summer. Thus the cycle was complete. Wherever infected seed 
had been planted there was seedling wilt in June, spread of the 
disease through the summer, and infected Iwans in August. 

So much vitality has this parasite that it remains alive in the 
seed and is still very infectious for at least five years. 

Another sad part of the story is that the percentage of gerjnina- 
tion of infected seed is not very much lowered. Hence he who sows 
it reaps trouble. 


'Flokisnck Heuoes. 
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B eets of Priml- Authorities are in agreement that the cul- 
tive Type in tiyated forms of beet originated from the 
Disease Control wild beets of the Mediterranean or we^stern 
Asiatic region. The cultivated forms as we 
know them have been in use by man for centuries and no record 
exists as to how or when they came under cultivation. The inten¬ 
sive work of .sugar-beet breeding of the last hundred years has 
consisted largely of selection work upon beets which trace back to 
a very few high sugar-producing lines. 

Contrasted with the uniformity presented by the sugar beet as it 
exists to-day is the multitude of forms shown by the wild beet, 
commonly called lief a mnniimo, Tj., but which most botanists now 
concede is properly included in the same species as the sugar Ijeet, 
B. vidgarw L. The.se wild beets, while (onforming in botani(;al 
characters to the species, exhibit great variation in leaf form, 
growth habit, coloration, and root character. 

With the failui'e to find in cultivated lines of beets the characters 
desired it is logical to turn to the primitive types in search of these 
characters. The severe conditions imposed by the habitats occu¬ 
pied by this plant and the .severity of parasitic di.sease attack have 
led, by natural selection, to the elimination of the less hardy forms 
and the predominance of adapted types. The hybridizations and 
the resultant recombinations of chara(;teis have produced an enor¬ 
mous variety of types among the wild beets. 

Wild Beets Attacked by Rust 

In nature, the wild beets were found by the writer to be attacked 
by the rust di.sea.se {Uromyces hetae (Pers.) Tub), root rot {Phoma 
hetae (Oud.) Pr.), mo.saic and leaf spot {Cercoapora heticola Sacc.). 
The last named existed in epidemic form in many localities, and 
wild beets were found of all degrees of resistance, from apparent 
immunity to extreme susce[)tibility. Seed was selected from the 
most outstanding of these plants and the plants grown from this 
seed when subjected to fuither tests under severe (lisease conditions 
have shown the same relations to the leaf-spot fungus. 

Similarly, certain of these wild forms have been exposed to the 
attacks of viruliferous leaf hoppers {Eutetth tenella. Baker) to 
inoculate them with the curly-top disea.se of beets. In the case of 
curly top, no field selection was po.ssible since this disea.se, so far as is 
known, does not exist in Europe and no natural .selection has been 
going on. With most of the plants inoculated the effect of the curly- 
top virus was extremely severe. With certain wild forms, however, 
it was very evident that the disease produced only mild symptoms. 

It has been demonstrated that, among wild beets, forms exist wlxich 
are strikingly resistant to ('ercospora leaf spot and which are toler¬ 
ant of curly top. There is some promise that utilization of these 
forms may lead to development of resistant types with commercial 
possibilities. Introduction of these characters from the wild source 
seems necessary if we are to develop disease-resistant sugar beets, 
since commercial forms as now existing do not possess this character- 
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istic. In a test of 500 strains of sugar beets at Bocky Ford, Colo., in 
1925, under epidemic conditions for Cercospora leaf spot, no com¬ 
mercial variety of beets possessed any marked resistance to the leaf- 
spot disease. Tests in 1926 with 638 strains of sugar-beet seed at 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.^ under epidemic conditions for curly top showed 
that the same situation exists with this disease. 

Hybrids Show Resistance 

The tests with sugar-beet strains which have arisen as a ?esult of 
definite crosses of wild beets with sugar beets of high quality con¬ 
firm the viewpoint expressed in this article. Certain selections of 
such hybrid origin show extremely high resistance to curly top when 
grown in field tests where curly-top infestation was practically 100 
per cent. 

Development work with a biennial plant such as the beet, which is 
subject to cross pollination, is of necessity slow. The commercial 
demands as to tonnage and sugar production are exacting. The in¬ 
troduction of the admtional characters for disease resistance to leaf 
. spot and curly top while maintaining present standards of quality 

{ iresents to the plant breeder and plant pathologist formidable prob- 
ems. The work carried on to date indicates that in certain wild 
forms we may have desirable breeding material. 

_ G. H. Coons. 

B everage Unfermented fruit juices are once more 
Juices from Ap- becoming popular as beverages in spite of 
pies and Grapes the strong competition offered by a multi¬ 
tude of synthetic soft drinks. The kind of 
cider made from apples which are valueless for any other purpose 
is not gaining in popularity; the product which is finding wider 
consumption is one which is made by methods of manufacture which 
are carefully controlled and from materials which are selected with 
all the care that long training and experience can bring to bear on 
the task. In consequence present-day fruit beverages have attractive 
appearance and standardized quality, and are finding favor among 
consumers to whom the kind of cider which was “ just apple juice ” 
made no appeal. The Department of Agriculture has contributed 
materially to this improvement in beverage juices by work on several 
phases oi the technology of juice manufacture as well as by studies 
of the raw material. 

Very few of the cultivated varieties of grapes, still fewer of the 
varieties of apples ordinarily grown, make satisfactory beverage 
juices when a single variety alone is employed. This is for the reason 
that our dessert apples and grapes have been selected and propagated 
because of the agreeable flavor when eaten out of hand. Tlie pos¬ 
session of such quality indicates that the juice of the fruit will be 
somewhat lacking in the tartness and sprigntliness which is regarded 
as desirable in a beverage juice. In consequence, in order to make 
juices which appeal to mok palates, it is necessary to modify the 
rather insipid imce which will be obtained from most dessert varieties 
of apples by the blending of the more acjd and astringent culinary 
apples or crab apples. 
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Studies carried on jn the department over a series of years have 
included analyses of more than r>00 varieties of apples, including a 
large number of crab apples and other astringent apples, as well as 

f )ractically all the important varieties to be found in coinmercial and 
lome orchards. The possession of these data })ermits the manufac¬ 
turer, by inspection of the analyses which he has available, to 
determine what mixture of varieties should be made in order to 
produce a blended cider of j^alatable character. 

Improved Appearance of Cider 

Other studies have had as their purpose the improvement of the 
appeai’ance of bottled Pasteurized cider. Many people object to the 
Cloudy, muddy appearance of the ordinarily Pasteurized cider and 
to the presence of the more or less abundant precipitate usually 
present after pasteurization. Detailed studies in which a great num¬ 
ber of clarifying agents and aids to filtration were employed led to 
the development of a method of filtration, with the aid of purified 
infusorial earth, which gives a beautiful, permanently clear liquid 
with no modification in flavor and which does not become cloudy 
on being Pasteurized. This method of filtration can be applied to 
juice immediately after pressing from the fruit so that the whole 
process of preparation and Pasteurization in the final containers can 
be carried out in a few hours. It is thus much less laborious and 
costly than the older metho<l of pressing. Pasteurizing and storing 
for settling, filtering, bottling, and Pasteurizing a second time. 

Filtering Improves Taste 

The studies of methods of Pasteurization carried on in the depart¬ 
ment have brought out very important facts in regard b) the cooked 
or boiled taste so often complained of in ordinarily Pasteurized cider. 
It has been found that when juices immediately after pressing are 
filtered by the use of diatomaceous earth they may subsequently be 
heated to Pasteurizing teinj>erature without the development of the 
modified or cooked apple taste. This is for the reason that the 
substances which undergo changes on heating resulting in the modifi¬ 
cation of flavor, are removed by filtration with diatomaceous earth 
so that the juice can be heated after filtration to ordinary Pasteuriza¬ 
tion temperature, or even much higher, without any iniurious change. 

As a result of the information acquired through these and other 
studies bearing upon the problems of fruit-juice manufacture the 
department is in position to advise fruit-juice makers as to the selec¬ 
tion and blending of fruits and the })rocesses of extraction, clarifica¬ 
tion, bottling, and filtration of their products. 

J. S. Caldwell. 


B lackbird Damage to grain by blackbirds is most fre- 
Control in quent along the border line of agriculture or 

Grain Areas where cultivated fields lie close to the marshes 

in which these naturally gregarious birds breed 
or roost. In recent years most of the complaints against blackbirds 
have come from the rice areas of the Gulf coast, Arkansas, and the 
Sacramento Valley, Calif., and the milo and barley fields of the 
Imperial Valley, Calif. Red-winged blackbirds have been the prin- 

29217*— YBK 1926-^12 
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cipttl offenders, but grackles, jackdaws, and the yellow-headed 
Brewer, and rusty blackbirds also have been destructive, especially 
when their numbers have been increased and concentrated during 
migration. 

Kipening and mature crops, as well as the sprouting kernels, of 
rice, milo, corn, and oats are the chief grains attacked. In some 
localities entire fields of milo and rice have been so severely dam¬ 
aged by the birds that harvesting was unprofitable; and losses vary¬ 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent over larger areas arc not infrequent. 

From those sections where for years farmers have had to combat 
blackbirds with firearms and less effective frightening devices, ap¬ 
peals for aid in a wholesale destruction of the birds have been increas¬ 
ing, To determine the practicability of such an undertaking has 
required much experimental field work and laboratory research. 

Outstanding among the results obtained is the fact that during the 
ripening period or the harvest no extensive control measures can be 



Pig. 20.—A rising cloud. Mixed flock of re<l-wingwl and vellow-headcd blackbirds 
over milo field in Imperial Valley, Calif. 

successfully and economically carried out. The abundance of highly 
acceptable food, together with the quickness of blackbirds to detect 
danger and to shun areas where some of their numbers have met mis¬ 
fortune, makes poisoning operations unreliable in summer and fall. 
No bait can be devised more attractive than the abundantly available 
crops upon which the birds have become accustomed to feed. 

Poisoning operations are more successful in periods of comparative 
food scarcity, in winter and early in spring. Blackbirds can then 
be destroyed in considerable numbers, though not at a reasonable 
expenditure of money and effort. JMoreover, careful analysis dis¬ 
closes that extensive poisoning at that time may not accomplish the 
desired purpose. In the rice fields of I.<ouisiana and Texas, for 
example, the wunter blackbird hosts are multiplied manyfold by 
the presence of northern breeding birds in those congenial climes. 
Wliolesale destruction at this season Avould involve killing many 
northern migrants that do not seriously affect the local problem and 
that may even be useful to agriculture in their summer homes. 
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Even the resident l)irds that are to blame for most of the damage 
wander throughout the entire (lulf coast region, though the narrow 
strip in which a reduction of their numbers is desirable is limited to 
the southern border of the rice l)elt. 

The wisest and most economical measures .of relief involve local 
control for the region of principal blackbird damage through poison¬ 
ing at sprouting time, to prevent excessive damage at that season; 
and the continued use of firearms during the ripening period and 



Frn. 21.—What the blackbirds loft. Heads of niilo stripped of grain by redwings, 

Imperial Valley, Calif. 

the harvest. In large fields the small-bore rifle fired from a shooting 
tower has proved to be more effective and economical than the 
shotgun. E E Kalmbach. 

B lack currant The European black currant is not exten- 
is Nurse of sively grown in the United States but is found 
Blister Rust to some extent in most sections where currants 
are cultivated. As its name indicates, it is of 
European, origin. It is commonly called cultivated black currant. 
Under the conditions existing when it was first brought into the 
United States, this plant did no harm, but the introduction of white- 
pine blister rust has changed the situation. 
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White-pine blister rust is a fungous disease destructive to while 
(five-needled) pine trees. It can attack these trees only after it has 
undergone a period of development on the leaves of currant or 
gooseberry plants. This disease is comparatively new to North 
America. It was int;‘oduced from Europe on white-pine planting 
stock at various times between 1898 and 1910, and has uecome estab¬ 
lished in both the eastern and western portions of the United States.^ 
European black currant is a nurse plant for white-pine blister 
rust. So extremely susceptible is this species to the white-pine 
blister-rust disease, thereby favoring its rapid spread and establish¬ 
ment, that the United States Department of Agriculture recognizes 
the cultivated black currant as a distinct menace to the white-pine 
timber supply of the country. It is so serious a danger to the pro¬ 
duction of white-pine timber as to make this kind of currant a 
public nuisance in all States where white (five-needled) pines grow. 

The department advises against tlie growing of this species of cur¬ 
rant {Riheg nujrum L.) anywhere in the United States and recom¬ 
mends that State authorities, nurserymen, and growers take active 
steps to accomplish its prompt elimination from the Pacific, Rocky 
Mountain, Atlantic, Appalachian, Ohio Valley, upper Mississippi 
Valley, and Lake States. The growing of cultivated black currants, 
in home gardens as well as in nurseries and commer(*ial plantings, 
should be entirely abandoned throughout these States, because of the 
great importance of the Avhite pines and the relatively small value of 
the black currants. 

The department, in cooperation with the infected States, has de¬ 
veloped means for preventing blister-rust damage to white pines in a 
given tract or area. Such local control of the blister rust is feasible 
only in localities where i)ine values are sufficiently large to warrant 
the expense and labor of ridding the area of wild and cultivated cur¬ 
rant and gooseberry bushes. This work must be done before the 
white-pine forests are severely attacked, hence it is important to aj)- 
ply general control measures to retard the spread of the blister rust 
into uninfected regions. The principal means of delaying its sj)read 
are through enforcing quarantines which regulate or entirely prevent 
the movement of the host plants of the blister rust, eradication of 
European black currants, regulated ])lantiiig of other kinds of cur¬ 
rants and of gooseberries, and sanitation of nurseries against the dis¬ 
ease in order that only healthy pines shall be planted. 

Blister Rust a Fungus 

The blister rust is caused by a parasitic fungus which grows 
within the tissues of its host i)lants (five-needled pines, currants, and 
gooseberries). It saps the life of these plants. (Durant and goose¬ 
berry bushes are defoliated by the rust when infection is severe, re¬ 
sulting in reduction of the yield of fruit. On white pines the disease 
first causes the death of twigs and finally kills the trees. It kills 
white pines of all ages and, unless controlled^ preA^ents the growing 
of these trees in areas Avhei’e currants and gooseoerries are abundant. 

The disease does not i)ass directly from pine to pine, but only from 
pine to currants or goosel>erries. However, the rust spreads from 


1 The Infected States on Sept. 3, 1926, liicJudo the New KugJand States, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, and Oregoh'. 
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one currant or gooseberry bush to another, causing the under side 
of the leaves to appear as if spotted with iron rust. The spores 
(reproductive bodies) of this currant-rust stage may retain their 
germinating power for several weeks. The spores from a diseased 
pine are also long-lived and may retain their power to infect cur¬ 
rants or gooseberries for months. 

There is still anoUier and vitally important stage in blister-rust 
infection—^the pine-infecting stage. A close knowledge of the life 
history of any plant pest usually discloses some point on which 
human intelligence can base control measures to reduce the damage 
caused by the pest and limit its spread. Thus our loiowledge of 
the extreme susceptibility of European black currant to blister-rust 
infection is helpful in checking the rapid advance of the disease into 
uninfected regions. After the blister rust reaches the white-pine 
forests, local control of the disease rests upon the peculiarity of the 
pine-infecting stage of the rust. 

Shortly after the rust has appeared on the leaves of currant and 
gooseberry bushes there is developed on the under surface of the 
infected leaves a feltlike mass of tiny hairs. These hairs produce 
blister-rust sporidia, or spores of exceedingly small size, which are 
so delicately formed that they retain their vitality for a compara¬ 
tively brief period, and can infect a pine tree only under special con¬ 
ditions of humidity and temperature. Owing to the short life of 
the sporidia, white pines are infected onl}^ within a short radius 
of the diseased bushes. Even the extremely susceptible European 
black currants seldom spread infection to pines growing more than 
a mile from them. 

Remedy is Demonstrated 

It has been conclusively demonstrated during the past 10 years 
that under ordinary forest conditions in the eastern United States 
white-pine forests suffer no further appreciable damage from blister 
rust alter all currant and gooseberry bushes are removed from the 
pine area and from a surrounding zone 900 feet in width. In addi¬ 
tion, European black currants must be removed within at least 1 
mile radius of the pines, and occasionally it is necessary to remove 
plantations containing large numbers of plants of the yellow and 
red flowering currants within the salue radius. More facts are 
required before the exact width of the protective zone under western 
forest conditions can be definitely specified. However, there is no 
indication that it will vary greatly from the distance found effective 
for local control of the blister rust in the Eastern States. 

White-pine blister rust attacks trees of any species belonging to 
the white-pine group. The white pines commonly have five needles 
within the sheath which envelops the base of a leaf cluster; hence 
are also known as five-leafod pines. Some of our most valuable 
American timber trees are menaced bv the blister rust. Among 
these are the well-known white pine (Pirms sfrohus)^ widely dis¬ 
tributed in the eastern and northern United States; sugar pine, 
(P. larr^ertiana) found in California and Oregon; and western 
white pine (P. monticola)^ which occurs in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
in^on, Oregon, and California. 

The future timber supply of the United States depends upon 
systematic forestry. No trees have more desirable qualities for 
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forestry purposes than the white pines. These species are readily 
reproduced, gi'ow rapidly, and yield more in merchantable timber 
and in money value per acre than is common with other kinds of 
forest trees. The result is that forestry development in many States 
centers prominently around white pine, western white pine, and 
sugar pine as major species in forest management. All white-pine 
species have high ornamental value also and are planted as lawn 
trees and, to some extent, for windbreak and shelter-belt purposes. 

The common history of white-pine blister rust since its introduc¬ 
tion into the United States is that European black currants “ catch ” 
blister-rust infection in localities far from any infection center, caus¬ 
ing the disease to advance by leaps and bounds. Many examples of 
such long-distance spread are recorded. In one instance cultivated 
black currant plants 110 miles from any white pines were infected. 
A careful investigation w^as made and all facts indicated clearly that 
the blister-rust spores causing this infection had been carried at least 
110 miles by the wind. When it has thus reached a new point the 
rust soon completely covers the under surface of the foliage of all 
European black currants in the vicinity of the plant first infected. 
Other kinds of currants or gooseberries which grow close to the 
infected black currants may also show a small amount of the disease. 
Usually the disease is confined entirely to European black currants 
until near-by white pines become infected, after which all kinds of 
currant and gooseberry plants in the vicinity develop more or less 
rust. 

Cultivated Black Currants Responsible 

Cultivated black currants have been largely responsible for failure 
of the eflorts to eradicate the blister rust, because (lie disease had 
spread long dis(ancles to black cuirrants before the infected pine plan¬ 
tations were destroyed. They have been responsible for firmly estab¬ 
lishing the blister rust in hundreds of square miles of white-pine 
forest which would have remained free from rust for many years 
if there had been no black currants present. Thousands of square 
miles of white-pine forests are still free from the rust, and if pos¬ 
sible must be kept free. 

Nurseries producing white pines or currants and gooseberries 
should distribute plants guaranteed to be free from white-j)ine blister 
rust. This can be done, but not while European black currants are 
growing in the locality. At least nine-tenths of all rust-infected white 
pines in nurseries have been due to the proximity of these pernicious 
plants. So long as such black currants are permitted to exist in the 
pine-growing States shipment of white pine, currant, and goose¬ 
berry nursery stock from infected States must be closely restricted. 
If the black-currant plants have been generally eradicated, healthy 
white-pine stock can be produced from seed sown in an area entirely 
free from all other kinds of currant and gooseberry j)lants for a dis¬ 
tance of 1,500 feet around the nursery beds. Certain wild currants, 
such as Ribes hracteo8um> and R. petiolare (found in the West), may 
have to be removed within a greater distance than 1,500 feet of the 
nursery, and also any large aggregation of R, awreiim^ R, odorafvm^ 
and i?. sangnhivwni. 

The total value of all European black currants in the United 
States is estimated to be $808,000, if each bush is worth $1.25 (an 
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excessive value). The value of the merchantable five-needled pine 
timber of the United States is $548,250,000, or six hundred times as 
great as the total value of the black-currant plants. The future value 
of the young pine already growing must be estimated in terms of 
national necessity rather than money. 

Blister rust threatens the future of the white-pine forests. Cul¬ 
tivated black currants accelerate the advance of this disease. The 
United States can do without them better than it can suffer the 
blister-rust losses, due directly and indirectly to their cultivation. 
Federal plant quarantine No. 63 prohibits the interstate shipment of 
European black currants from any State into the 36 States having 
native white-pine forests and in which the planting of white pine is 
of great economic importance. Oregon has eradicated them from the 
State. Idaho, Montana, Washington, and California will soon be 
free from these plants. New York has declared them a public 
nuisance. Public welfare will best be served if the growing of these 
plants is discontinued in every State. 

Samuel B. Detwii.eu. 

B ooks on a distinguished feature of recent farm literature 
Farming is its realism. As contrasted with the prejudiced 
Increase or the sentimental attitude toward agriculture, 
characteristic of past times, it seeks to view con¬ 
ditions as they actually are. This realistic attitude is found 
in both of the classes into which agricultural literature may be 
divided—the works written for the farmer or the student of agri¬ 
culture, and the works intended to interpret farming and the farmer 
to city people. 

The average number of books on agriculture publish^ in the 
United States annually, exclusive of bulletins and other official pub- 
li(!ations, is slightly under 100. This number, many times that of 
a few years ago, indicates a broadening interest in agriculture, al¬ 
though the average sale of each book, which is under 5,000 copies, 
suggests that the interest is as yet far from ideal. One must, 
however, consider in this connection the number of excellent bulle¬ 
tins published by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
by the various State experiment stations, the circulation of some of 
which is as high as 2,000,000. 

Production manifestly is the basis of agriculture, and a large 
proportion of the books in the field deal with this subject. These 
books, for the most part, are specific and accurate, based on experi¬ 
ment and investigation, tested by actual farm practice. The general 
book on agricultural production has disappeared, except as a text 
for elementary courses. 

Financial Status of Farming 

In recent years, however, the financial status of farming has di¬ 
rected attention to marketing and other economic problems. This 
is reflected in the titles of books in the agricultural field. A few 
years ago there were not even any general works on agricultural 
economic or farm management. Now, however, each year sees the 
publication of a number of specific books on the economic problems 
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of farming. More of these deal with farm marketing than with any 
other topic, and thei'e are not a few significant discussions of the 
cooperative movement. Among books of the last year or two are 
American Cooperation, consisting of papers and discussions pre¬ 
sented at the annual session of the American Institute of Coopei'a- 
tion, Mears and Tobriner’s Principles and Practices of Cooperative 
Marketing, Nourse’s American Agriculture and the European Mar¬ 
ket, Moorhouse's Management of the Farm, Boyle’s Marketing of 
Agricultural Products, Benjamin’s Marketing Poultry Products, 
Horner’s Agricultural Marketing, Mackintosh’s Agricultural Coop¬ 
eration in Western Canada, and McMurry and McNall’s Farm Ac¬ 
counting; Principles and Problems. Manifestly the business side 
of farming is receiving appropriate emphasis. 

Nor is the interest confined to the strictly economic side of rural 
life. The Federal Council of Churches, for example, has published 
Social Aspects of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing, by B. Y. Landis. 
Indeed, the emphasis on economics has bit)ught to light numerous 
social problems of the rural community. It has come to be recog¬ 
nized that the value of economic advancement is in promoting a more 
satisfying family and community life. As yet the social aspects of 
the country have not received the study which has been given to the 
economic side of farming, though progrcvss has been made by the 
American Country Life Association and by various students. The 
two most notable recent books in the field are James Mickel Wil¬ 
liams’s Our Rural Heritage and The Expansion of Rural Life, which 
contain the results of a 20-year study of a single rural community 
in all its social aspects, with, of course, frequent references to other 
communities. For these works Doctor Williams was awarded the 
Grant Squires prize by Columbia University. Israel and I-.andis’s 
Handbook of Rural Social Resources, published in 1926, both pre¬ 
sents discussions of various types of rural social work and contains 
a directory of national agencies engaged in rural social work, with 
the program of each. The 10-volume encycJopedia entitled “The 
Book of Rural Life” is notable for the emphasis which it lays on 
both economic and social problems. 

Few Works on Agricultural History 

Only very recently has the history of agriculture received serious 
study. The number of works on the subject rftnains exti'emcly 
small. Gras’s History of Agriculture in Europe and America, pub¬ 
lished two years ago, is the only comprehensive study of this rather 
wide field. Agriculture in the northern part of the United States 
up to 1860 has been covered effectively in a volume by Percy Wells 
Bid well and John I. Falconer. A volume dealing with the agricul¬ 
ture of the South is in process of preparation by L. C. Gray. 

No little progress has been made in the last two or three years in 
interpreting agriculture and rural problems as a whole. Most of 
this has been done through newspapers and magazines, though 
such works as Bizzell’s The Green Rising, Dies’s Solving the Farm 
Riddle, Wallace’s Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer, and Warren 
and Pearson’s The Agricultural Situation, are significant contribu¬ 
tions. 
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Perhaps a more vivid interpretation of the farmer as a person is 
obtainable from well-grounded fiction than from books wnich dis¬ 
cuss problems as such. The increase in the number of novels deal¬ 
ing with farm life is a remarkable development of the last two or 
three years. For the most part these books are sound, sincere inter¬ 
pretations by writers familiar with the life with which they deal. 
Three recent rural novels enter upon new ground. They present 
farmers in their effort to unite for the betterment of agriculture, 
chiefly on its marketing side. Tliese works are T^orna Doonc Beer’s 
Prairie P'ircjs, I^ynn Mont loss’s East of Eden, and E. K. Eastman’s 
The Trouble Maker. 


The Farmer as Individualist 

The other recent farm novels treat of the farmer in his traditional 
individualism. It is notewoithy that all of these novels give due 
emphasis to the place of women in farm life, a subject that receives 
insufficient attention in most discussions of rural problems. Among 
contemporary farm novels are G. D. Eaton’s Backfurrow, Ben 
Ames Williams’s The Rational Hind, Ellen Glasgow’s Barren 
Ground, Walter J. Muilenburg’s Prairie, Thomas Boyd’s Samuel 
Drummond, and John T. Frederick’s Green Bush. The last of these 
works makes as vivid an interpretation as has ever been made in 
America of the deepest aspects of farm life. The author of this 
book, himself a farmer as well as a novelist, has been able to create 
a credible character who finds final peace on a northern farm. He 
says : 

Of this alone I can be certain: That love and knowledge of the earth, which 
means daily oliservntioiis and aceeiitanco of the facts of birth and death, of 
the piiiiiness of man’s efforts and the little' meaning ci his life, has brought 
me happiness, compounded of joy in simple things—pleasure in food, in wife 
and children, in beauty of flower and tree, of sky and water and the forms 
of earth, in the deixnulence and faithfulness of beasts, in freedom that comes 
from knowledge and acceptance of my weakness and of death. 

The earth has maimed and iirokeri me. perhaps, as ultimately it will defeat 
every effort of my life, liut also il has given me strength to hear disaster and 
defeat, and death. 

To me death is not a strange or fearful thing. I see it all about me daily, 
hourly—myself the agent of a million deaths as I reap or mow or plough ray 
fields. All day hmg I slaughter little trees—slender gray-trnnk(*d maples, 
green-barked poplars, silvery birches—that my catlie may have a place to 
graze, or that my i)longh may turn tlie soil 1o raise food for beasts and men. 
I kjiow death as common and simple—a part of life. 

Xelson Antrim Crawford. 


B O YS^ and The value of local volunteer leadership in boys’ 
Girls’ Club and girls’ club work has been recognized from 
Leadership the outset. Owing to the cost, it has been jios- 
sible to extend the paid leadership in club work 
only to the county units. Consequently, to obtain a broad expansion 
of the work, it has been necessary to utilize local volunteer leadership 
extensively. As a result, a large number of people Avith ability for 
unselfish leadership, have become active partners with their paid 
leaders in helping young people through club work to develop theYn- 
selves and become constructive community builders. 
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To-day there are in the United States over 50,000 such leaders 
carefully guiding the half million and more boys and girls, 10 to 20 
years of age, enrolled as club members. These leaders meet with 
club members in their local groups at regular intervals in the field 
or barn, or in the comfortable living room of a farm home. Topics 
of discussion relate to poultry, gardening, canning, bread baking, 
dairying, or some other line of work of particular interest to young 
people and of definite concern in a local extension program centered 
m the upbuilding of community life. 

Developing Local Leadership 

There are two ways along which local leadership in boys’ and 
girls’ club work is being developed. When we think of the vast 
number of farm boys and girls which should be reached, the jiroblem 



Fig. 22 .—Boys and girls as club members boconre familiar with the extension 
programs of their community and county and take part in carrying It out. Thus 
they are preimrcHl \vh»*ii older to take active and constructive leadership in com¬ 
munity and county affairs 


is that of selecting and developing adult leadership for them. When 
we tliink of the farm boys and girls with whom club work is being 
conducted, the problem is that of developing in boys and girls those 
qualities which will fit them to become leaders in their turn. The 
good local leader continually calls into play the qualities of leader¬ 
ship in the members of his group. He aims to enable each boy and 
girl to make maximum contribution to the work under way. 

Of the 50,000 local adult leaders who led clubs of boys and girls 
in 1925, those who proved mo.st successful were interested in making 
the community the best possible place for young people to live 
in. They were endowed with those personal traits which attract 
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young people. They were able to place as well as to assume respon¬ 
sibility. They were recognized and respected by their associUes. 
They were either filled or willing to be trained in the farm and 
home practices which were to be demonstrated by club members 
More attention is being given to the amount of work to be done by 
each leader. Instead of expecting all to perform the full task, the 
amount to be reasonably expected from each is being increasimdy 
determined by the agent in the county. Interest, capability, and 
available time of the leader are important factors to be considered 
Invariably, however, they attend meetings of the club, encoura«re 
and assist the mpibcrs in solving their individual problems, and keep 
the community informed concerning the work. * 



Pio. 23.— emdent looil leader eonstantly studies the abilities ot his club 
members and gets cacti one to take as active a part as possible 

Conferences for local leaders are being held in every State. In 
some instances, they are state-wide but more often they are confined 
to county units. State leaders, subject-matter specialists, and county 
agents assist at these conferences as well as through personal con¬ 
ferences, correspondence, and literature in order to renaer as efficient 
as possible the work of the volunteer leader. In some States, the 
local leaders are organized into State and county associations, assum¬ 
ing responsibilities for various club activities such as exhibits, en¬ 
campments, and tours. An increasing number of older boys and 
girls known as obtains of smaller groups are now sharing such 
respcmsibilities. ^ Successful adult leaders continually study tlie 
members of their groups and encourage them to assume responsi- 
bility for club activities. 

Throu^ the initiative, confidence, and broadened viewpoint de¬ 
veloped through such leadership, many former club members them- 
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selves are now taking an active part as leaders in their home com¬ 
munities. They are acting as officers in rural organizations, directors 
of fair associations, trustees of school boards, and county commis¬ 
sioners. They are thus wielding considerable influence in develop¬ 
ing among tlieir neighbors a feeling of responsibility which in turn 
insures a happier and more self-sustaining rural people. 

In realizing such results, local volunteer leaders find their reward. 
They gain too that personal satisfaction which comes from unself¬ 
ishly serving the community and watching conditions grow better. 
They win the approval of parents and neighbors as well as that of 
college-trained specialists who realize the good being done. Perhaps 
greatest of all, tney win the confidence of those young people who, 
in turn, will ultimately become constructive community leaders. 

Gertrude L. Warren. 

B ovine Tuber- Nine years have elapsed since animal tuber¬ 

culosis Being culosis-eradication work was begun by the 
Suppressed department in cooperation with the various 
States. It was believed at the time that, in 
order to make progress in keeping with the expenditure of funds 
provided by Congress an<l the respective State legislatures, the work 
would require the indorsement and hearty practical cooperation of 
the individual herd owner as well as other agencies interested in our 
livestock industry. 

Tuberculin, as a diagnostic agent for detecting tuberculosis in live¬ 
stock, had been used in the United States since 1892. Livestock 
owners had had an opportunity to become familiar wuth this product, 
and its efficiency, through their local veterinarians. However, they 
did not avail themseh^es of the opportunity to free their herds of 
tuberculosis in a way that would insure the development of the indus¬ 
try on a safe and sound basis. Tuberculin testing in various locali¬ 
ties throughout the country had been of a sporadic nature, and it is 
doubtful whether much good would have been accomplished by the 
system then in vogue* 

The department took the position that each cattle owner should be 
responsible for maintaining his herd on a tuberculosis-free basis, and 
that he should so mainlain it when he became sufficiently familiar 
with the economic importance of the work. In the development of 
the cooperative plan in the States where it was inaugurated, the first 
steps taken were the dissemination of know ledge of llie existence of 
the disease, tlie ravages wrought by it in cattle and swine, the econ¬ 
omy that could be effected by its control and eradication, and the 
necessity for maintaining herds in a tuberculosis-free status. An 
educational campaign, consisting of tlie distribution of pamphlets, 
posters, bulletins, and the exhibition of motion pictures, Avas carried 
on in every community. 

As a concrete method of controlling the disease in individual 
herds, the accredited-herd plan was adopted by the livestock sani¬ 
tary officials of the various States at the annual meeting of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association in December, 1917. 
This plan was approved by the ^''ederal Government and then pre¬ 
sented to the livestock owners. Under the plan eacfh oAvner agreed 
to submit his herd to the tuberculin test Avhenever it was deemed 
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advisable by the cooperating authorities. He further agreed to dis¬ 
pose of tuberculous animals, clean and disinfect his premises, and 
to procure replacements of cattle from herds which were consid¬ 
ered free from the disease. In this way cooperation was established 
among the livestock sanitary olRcials in all the States, the livestock 
owners, and the Federal Government. 

Press Gives Active Support 

In the campaign of education the most potent influence outside of 
the regular authorities was exercised through the press and the agri¬ 
cultural papers. The editors, both of the daily press and of the 
periodical farna papers, commended the work to the livestock owners, 
and watching its progress, pointed out from time to time ways by 
which the method might be improved upon. They encouraged the 
officials and livestock owners to work together in the great enter¬ 
prise contemplated—the suppression of the great white plague among 
the livestock of America. Cooperative assistance, however, was not 
limited to the organization heretofore set forth. 

The livestock exchanges throughout the country, recognizing the 
importance of checking the spread of tuberculosis, and realizing the 
future benefits to be derived tlirough its suppression, lent their assist- 
anc^e by actively cooperating in the employment of commissioners 
who carried on educational work and encouraged legislative bodies 
to provide adeejuate funds for the campaign. 

These agencies were maintained through funds of the various 
bodies affiliated with the marketing and slaughtering of livestock at 
the various market points. Active cooperation was received from so 
many sources that it is difficult to enumerate those that have partici- 
])ated in the work and have done so much for its successful conduct. 

The agricultural colleges, through their extension services and 
veterinary departments, have rendered valuable support and other 
organizations liave been prominent in advancing the work through¬ 
out the country. The practicing veterinarians throughout the coun¬ 
try have rendered most excellent service, both by making private 
tuberculin tests for herd owners and by assisting county, State, and 
Federal forces in area work. More than 0,000 veterinarians have 
qualified by written examinations to do tuberculin testing under the 
uniform accredited-herd plan. 

Cooperation Produces Results 

In 1917 there W'cre no tuberculosis-free accredited herds in the 
United States, with the exception of a comparatively small number 
in Minnesota and Illinois. On July 1, 1926, there were 96,H92 ac¬ 
credited herds, comprising 1,577,087 cattle, and in addition to these 
there were 1,304,432 once-tested herds with a total of 10,358,259 
cattle. Both groups of herds are being added to each month. From 
1917 to June 30, 1026, 29,359,407 cattle received either their initial 
tuberculin test or a retest, of which 1,008,741 cattle reacted and were 
condemned and killed. At the end of the last fiscal year, 756 counties 
were engaged in area tuberculosis work, and 198 counties, one part 
of county, and 4 townships were recognized as “modified areas,” 
indicating that tuberculosis was known to exist among the cattle to 
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less than one-half of 1 per cent. Such areas are modified for a 
period of three years, during which cattle may be moved interstate 
without the tuberculin test. At the expiration of three years the 



county must show that the infection still is less than ()ne-half of 
1 per cent. This is accomplished by the tuberculin testing of at least 
20 per cent of the cattle in the modified area. In most of the States 
practically all the purebred lierds of cattle are under State and 
Federal supervision for accreditation. 
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Owners of accredited herds, determined to protect their cattle 
from reinfection by neighboring tuberculous herds, insisted that the 
area plan of eradicating tuberculosis be put in operation. This plan 
was adopted as one of the main projects of tuberculosis work since 
its inauguration in 1917. The area plan has almost supplanted the 
individual accredited-herd work in many States. It is avcU adapted 
to any program for suppressing the disease, and it can be applied 
in such a way as to fit the condition which exists in any State. A 
number of States have adopted a program of work which con¬ 
templates the tuberculin testing of all the cattle within a given 
number of townships and counties eacli year. 

Cooperation is Required 

The progress of the work under the area plan depends largely upon 
the amount of cooperation obtained, not only from tlie livestock 
owners but from the local officials and prominent citizens, from civic 
organizations, women’s clubs, business organizations, and the public 
at large. In the larger towns and cities, as well as in small com¬ 
munities, the determination of health offictials, supported by the 
public, to obtain milk from tuberculosis-free cattle has been a great 
stimulus to the work. It is doubtful wdiether so much progress could 
liave been made in the work without the aid of those who realize the 
importance of the control and eradication of tuberculosis of live¬ 
stock to public health. The part played by bovine tuberculosis in 
affecting the human family with the great white plague is being 
rec^ognized more and more each year. 

Summarizing cooperation and its influence on tuberculosis-eradi¬ 
cation work, it is apparent that there is no other project of animal- 
disease-control work that is associated so closely with human health 
and welfare, and which is more entitled to the hearty support of the 
public at large, not only in the rural districts, but in {he cities as well. 

J. A. Kierxan. 


B reeding “That’s good hay,” an extension worker re- 

Improved marked to a busy farmer, who was putting a load 
Livestock of alfalfa into his barn. “But,” he added, “a 
good many other farmers near here are getting 
better prices for their hay than you are likely to get for this.” 
“How’s that?” the surprised farmer demanded. 

“ Because they are feeding it to better livestock. Improved ani¬ 
mals pay better returns for the feed they get,” was the extension 
worker’s reply. 

This brief conversation resulted in serious thinking on the farmer’s 
part and some months later influenced him to obtain a purebred bull 
to grade up his herd. 

The fascination of livestock breeding as an art and the challenge of 
competition in the show ring continue to appeal to many breeders, 
but there is even greater interest, perhaps, in breeding to improve 
the utility value of farm livestock. During the last year department 
officials sponsoring better-livestock studies have come into the pos¬ 
session 01 several singular facts. 
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An extensive demonstration, privately financed but now conducted 
W trustees of three universities, at a large stock farm near Kansas 
City, Mo., has shown conclusively the value of purebred beef bulls 
in grading up a herd of common cows. The enterprise, commonly 
know as the Sni-a-Bar Farms demonstration, has already produced 
many carloads of fat steers of the first, second, and third crosses. 

Market returns show clearly that breeding is a dominant factor 
in the production of high-quality beeves, and that good feeding and 
management will not bring best results unless the element of good 
breeding is present also. The use of a good purebred bull, acconl- 
ing to the results, means approximately $2 a hundredweight in¬ 
creased value of his calves at mai'keting time compared with average 
calves sired by scrub or grade bulls. During a 10-year period, steers 
sired by purebred ^lls at Sni-a-Bar Farms topped the market 1(5 
out of 20 times. Similar results are being obtained in other locali¬ 
ties also where the sires are of high quality. 



Fig. Lo.— quality anti market value of stock produced determine the real worth 
ot purebred Hires. TlieHe fine Hereford calves were ruised by a stockmau coouerut- 
ing with the department in livestock impr'ivcjment work 


Purebred Bulls in Union County, Ky. 

As a result of local efforts to improve the bulls in Union Couniy. 
Ky., cattlemen of tliat county attained in April, 1926, the enviable 
goal of having 100 per cent of its bulls purebred. All scrub and 
gi-ade bulls had been shipped out for slaughter, and 140 purebreds 
of good quality—chiefly of the beef breeds—w’cie in service. The 
accomplishment was the resmlt of excellent teamwork among cattle 
owners with assistance from county. State, and Federal livestock 
specialists. For the last two years the majority of bulls in the 
county had been purebred, and, as in the case of the Sni-a-Bar Farms 
demonstration, the quality of stock sold to market was evident in 
the returns received. At the three principal packing centers to 
which beef cattle are sent—namely, Evansville, Ind., Txmisville, Ky., 
and St. Louis, Mo.—stock from Union County usually top tke 
market. 
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With the accumulation of evidence that improved livestock are 
more efficient producers than common animals, there has been an in¬ 
creasing interest in stock breeding among banks, railroads, anti the 
meat-packing industry. In one of its newspaper advertisements, a 
bank in Union County, Ky., recently stated: “This bank sponsors 
every move for the betterment of livestock conditions in Union 
County. The best asset on the farm is the purebred sire.” 

There is similar interest in dairy localities. In Campbell County, 
Ky., the most productive herd in 1920 averaged only 21 pounds of 
milk daily per cow. At that time only 30 purebred dairy cattle could 
be found in the entire county, and these were owned by four farmers. 
Following local efforts to impi-ove the quality and efficiency of the 
stock, conditions have improved in a most striking manner in the 
short space of six years. Now a heifer to be kept in a good herd, 



Fig. 20.—A “ bull rirciis,” as tlie nublio dt'tmmstrntioiis of purebrod siros and their 
off spring at Sni-a-Bar Farms might aptly 1 m* ciillod. Tbf picture illustrates the 
great public interest in Iruiirovcd breeding as a means of making stoek raising 
more protitable 


must give not less than Jh*) pounds of milk a day, and, in contrast to 
the former low number of purebreds in the county, there are now 500 
purebred cattle owned by 75 dairymen. 

The cashier of a bank in that county reports an increase of bank 
deposits from $475,000 to more than $800,000 in that time, notAvith- 
standing that a competing bank opened its doors in the meantime. 
The cashier reported that he had observed deposits of individual cus¬ 
tomers to pick up noticeably after the purchase of purebred bulls. 
“We find the same thing true,” he stated, “in payments on notes. 
Owners of purebreil sires make better payments on mortgages and 
are better risks. Eighty-five per cent of the depositors of this 
bank keep cattle.” 

Public Trials Show Sentiment 

One of the most entertaining as well as effective means for bring¬ 
ing about a public discussion of livestock improvement is through 
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mock trials, at which an inferior sire is the prisoner at the bar. His 
friends have the opportunity to defend him; others, who have con¬ 
cluded that inferior breeding stock are a distinct liability, have the 
opportunity to prove, by their experience, that such animals are out 
of line wdth high-priced land, labor, feed, and other costs of produc¬ 
tion. Attendance at some of the trials has exceeded 1,000 j)ersons. 

There has been a tendency for communities to look at county 
agricultural agents or other local officials for leadership in livestock 
improvement work. But even the most energetic and capable leaders 
assert that, for such work to be successful, committees of enthusiastic 
stock owners must work with them. To bring about extensive live¬ 
stock improvement among stock owners of varying temperaments, 
nationalities, and financial means is far too great a task for a small 
corps of specialists, however capable. The influence of progressive 



Fig. 27.—Plaiining a county-wldo drive to eradicate inferior airos. A map allow¬ 
ing the location of farms and the kind of sires used iu an impovtaiit aid in the 
work 


local breeders,-when appointed on active committees, on the other 
hand, has been hif^hly successful in making the merits of pureiired 
sires better known. 

Evolution Toward Better Stock is in Progress 

Evidence from many sources show's that livestock evolution toward 
improved types is going forw'ard gradually. More than 17,(XK) stock 
owners cooperating with the department have signified their inten¬ 
tion of improving their herds and flocks by the use of purebred sires. 
In 43 counties this work is specially intensive^ there being 100 or 
more of such progressive stockmen in each of these counties. 

With the use of purebred sires, there is also a large increase in 
the number of purebred females. Production of purebred livestock 
has now reached the point where, according to a recent survey, pure¬ 
bred animals are now being sold extensively for slaughter. This is 
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S ecially true of hogs and, to a somewhat less extent, of cattle and 
eep. Thus, the breeder of improved livestncik has two otitlets, 
the sale of purebreds for breeding stock, and disposal of purebreds 
and high grades for slaughter, both of which methods are satisfac- 
to^ and evidently profitable. 

The average experience of about 500 stock owners as reported to 
the department indicates that the earning power of well-bred live¬ 
stock is fully a third greater than that of common animals resulting 
from random breeding. Such an advantage is certain to become an 
important influence in returns from stock raising, both from an 
individual point of view and in international competition. 

D. S. Boroh. 


B uilding Decay Wood will wear out in the course of time 

and Ways of under hard usa/^e. When it is left expostid 
Preventing It to the action of air, sun, and rain it slowly 
goes to pieces. It has its natural enemies, 
wood-rotting fungi and insects, which destroy it, but in s))ite of 
them all it wdll last a long time if given proper care. Clapboards 
wliich are not protected by paint are more than likely to warp and 
twist out of shape. The exposed surfaces clieck and craerk, and the 
nails are sure to Avork loose. This form of deterioration is called 
weathering. It was formerly believed that wood rotted simply be¬ 
cause it was exposed to air and water. It is now known that this 
is only partially true. Rot is caused by fungi which grow in wood 
and destroy it as they grow. 

Weathering and rot often work togetlier to cause a great deal of 
damage to farm buildings, implements, and machinery. It is some¬ 
times difficult to prevent wear. It is a faitt, howevei*, that wood whi(rh 
has begun to rot will l)reak or wear out sooner than sound wood, be¬ 
cause rot reduces sti-ength. Of course, some kinds of wood stand up 
much better than others under constant exposure. Weathering can 
be stojiped by paint, properly aj)j>Iied to seasoned wood. It is much 
better to leave grtKU) lumber, or green fence posts, uUpainted, be¬ 
cause paint retai’ds the evaporation of mois’ture, and the wood is 
therefore likely to rot sooner than if it wen^ left exposed. 

Fungi Can Not Grow Without Water 

The toadstools and shelf fungi of the fields and trees are represen¬ 
tative members of the great family of wood-destroying fungi. 
They are all plants. The key to the wliole problem of controlling 
decay is the fact that they can not grow without water. Toadstools 
spring up overnight after a rain, but they are rarely seen during a 
spell of not dry weather. Excess water, however, prevents decay. 
If wood is completely submerged fungi can not grow, because their 
air supply is cut off. Air and water must he available in proper pro¬ 
portions. Stagnant, saturated air favors fungous growth. Tempera¬ 
ture also plays an important part in de(*ay. for, other things being 
e(jual, wood will rot more rapidly in warm climates than in cold 
climate>s. 
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Wood that is in contact with the ground is certain to be wet a good 
part of the time. Poles and posts decay at the ground line because 
the moisture which the wood absorbs from the soil makes it possible 
for fungi to grow. The same would be true of foundation posts 
or of any wood resting on damp foundations. Floors laid directly on 
concrete will rot out very auickly if the concrete becomes moistened 
by seepage water. The ends of beams which are embedded in mor¬ 
tar or brickwork will absorb moisture from the wall and decay. Rot 
is almost sure to develop at the base of porch pillars, or around steps, 
where water can seep into joints or cracks. Leaky roofs, gutters, 
rain spouts, and water pipes will sometimes provide just enough 
water to keep wood-destroying fungi growing. Occasionally, in 
muggy weather, the drip from sweating cold-water pipes is sufficient. 

Dry Wood Will Not Rot 

In considering the prevention of decay in buildings the most im- 

S ortant principle to near in mind is that the wood must be kept 
ry. As a general rule buildings should be set on concrete, or on 
well-made brick or stone foundations. The rest is comparatively 
easy. Drain surface water away from the foundations, and make 
provision for draining seepage water out of the cellar. Provide 
enough gutters and spouts to take care of rain water, and make sure 
that there are no leaks in roofs, or around sinks, pumps, water 
pipes, water tanks, refrigerators, washbowls, bathtubs, and toilets. 
See to it that there are proper means for ventilating all cellars and 
basements, and all unexcavated spaces under sheds and porches. 
If these precautions are taken there will be no decay. 

In case rot has already gone so far that repairs are necessary, the 
first step will be the removal of every bit of the wood which shows 
signs of rot, and, in addition, some of the apparently sound wood 
around the rotten place. There is no way to tell the early stages 
of rot with the naked eye. The only safe i)rocedure is to take out 
more wood than appears to be neccvssary. All of the material re¬ 
moved should be burned. Fix all leaks in water pipes, spouts, and 
drains, and improve the chances for ventilation if necessary. Then 
repair the damage with well seasoned heartwood, or with wood 
which has been properly treated with a wood preservative.'^ 

The wooden parts of farm machinery depreciate very rapidly 
when equipment is left in the open. Everyone knows that iron and 
steel will rust under such circumstances, but few people seem to 
realize that hickory and ash, for example, are not durable woods. 
To be sure they are hard and strong, but only so long as they are 
protected from weathering and decay. One of the first principles 
of farm economy is to store farm machinery and tools in dry sheds. 

Nondurable Fence Posts Should be Treated 

Aside from the depreciation in buildings and farm equipment 
probably the most troublesome constant problem on the farm is 
the maintenance of fencing. Millions of lence posts are cut in the 


»See The Preservative Treatment o£ Farm Timbers, Farmers* Bulletin 744, Unlteil 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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forests ami woodlands of the United States annually. Each individ¬ 
ual owner of farm land knows that most of the posts which have 
to be replaced are rotten and that if he could stop the rot he could 
save himself a lot of work. It is, of course, impossible to keep a 
fence post dry. The fence can not be protected from the weather. 
Unless durable woods in a class with cedar, redwood, catalpa, black 
locust, or white oak are available the only businesslike way to 
handle the problem is to protect the fence post from de(*ay by 
treating it with a wood preservative. 

Prevention of excessive weathering and avoidable decay not only 
saves immense quantities of raw material, but also untold numbers 
of hours of replacement labor, w^hich could be used much more 
pleasantly or productively. 

Reoinali) H. Colley. 


B ulb C u l - Rather remarkable progress has been made dur- 
ture Makes ing the past 10 years in the acquirement of in- 
Pregress formation on bulb culture by the rank and file of 
our j)lantsmen. Still more remarkable has been 
the change in the general attitude toward the production of bulbous 
stocks in America. Instead of questioning whether these various 
items can be grown here, the only doubt now is whether it can be 
done at a profit, and even that doubt is fast disappearing. 

The gladiolus, the freesia, the caladium, the tuberose, and the 
(‘alia lily, have long become characteristically American. No one 
lias tliought of going abroad for commercial stocks of them for a 
long time. Ere long the Regal and other lilies will be with us in 
su(‘h abundant supply as to satisfy our demands. 

Impatience is sometimes expressed at the slowness with which 
Mich an easily-produced bulb as the Regal lily has become available 
commercially, but no surprise should be occasioned by a delay of 
S or 10 years in the production of a new crop. It should be remem¬ 
bered that stocks must be worked up, costly mistakes corrected, and 
experience acquired. These matters take years to accomplish. 

Daffodils 

The ('ountry has liad experiences, both commercial and experi¬ 
mental, with daffodil stocks extending over a period of 15 years 
or more, and with some of the older varieties a great deal longer 
than that. In southern Illinois and the cape region of Virginia 
experiences have been had extending over a period of iiO years or 
more. In the latter region it has been with stocks imported in 
colonial days. All of these experiences have been an asset in the 
establishment of the industry of American production of these 
stocks. 

Experiences and experiments have demonstrated the possibility 
of producing sto(*ks of daffodils in various so(‘tions of the country 
equal to those grown anywhere. One of the most astonishing things 
in connection wdth recent experiences with the commercial varieties 
of daffodils is that the crop is about as adaptable as oats. It is being 
produced satisfactorily on sands, peats, and clays in the Northwest; 
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on various types of soils on the Atlantic coastal plain; and even on 
the northernmost of the southern sands. 

Handling in storage has been a rather difficult problem in the 
warmer sections but it is gradually being learned that protection 
from undue exposure, with abundant aeration, accomplishes the 
desired result. 

The Polyanthus group of daffodils, adapted to the warmer sections 
of the country, seem to present the least difficulty. Even the oriental 
type of the ‘‘ Chinese sacred lily ” can be duplicated on our muck 
and peat soils, and Paperwhites of perfect form, firmness, and per¬ 
formance are now grown on both heavy clay and sandy loams. 

Tulips 

Tulips have also proved to be even more adaptable to soil condi¬ 
tions than daffodils. They demand fresh, clean soil each year, but 
will succeed on clays and sands when proper fertility is supplied 



Fio. 28.—Elvira narclissuB tho second year after settinj?. When dug, this area yi(*ld«‘d 
at the rate of more than 1,000 bushel lug boxes of bulbs per acre. I’lant introduc¬ 
tion garden, Bellingham, Wash. 


and moisture is controlled. Successes are recorded for the Pacific 
Northwest, Michigan, and the Northern Atlantic coastal plain. 

In the warmer sections the great difficulty again has been with 
storage during the dormant season, but it has been learned that if 
provision is made to reduce ventilation after the bulbs arc dry, the 
coats can be saved, excessive desiccation prevented, and the bulbs 
preserved in good condition. 


Hyacinths 

Hyacinths have always been looked upon as a proverbially difficult 
item to produce and one, above all others, that America could not 
grow. After 10 years of experience the writer has no hesitancy in 
saying that they present no insurmountable difficulties. 

There is practiced with the hyacinth an artificial propagation. 
This process must be learned, but it is simple and the same in prin¬ 
ciple as propagation from cuttings generally. Details of procedure 
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vary a little, but they are not complicated nor are the conditions of 
success any more exactin<^ than those required to grow many of our 
common plants from cuttings. 

Experimental stocks of hyacinths are now in their third propaga¬ 
tion from imported bulbs and seem to hold up well both in Virginia 
and the State of Washington. One commercial success is chronicled 
on Puget Sound, where it is considered that the hyacinth has suc¬ 
ceeded even better than tulips or daffodils on the same farm. 

Lilies 

It is considered that at the present time as much real progress is 
being made in the production of lily stocks in this country as in any 



ricj. Eanter lily {lAUuw hinjiftorurn) iu a cotnmorcial pljintiii}." m-nr SoattU*, 

Waisli. 


other grouj) of bulbs. The ready jiropagalion from seed, from scales, 
and from layered and heeled-in kerns is giving a great impetus to the 
culture in several sections of the countiy and under very diverse 
conditions, 

JMaterial for propagation is scarce and higli j)riced, but when once 
a little is secured it works ii]) in numbers very rapidly, often as high 
as a hundre<lfold at a vegetative propagation, and many hundied- 
fold from seed. 

Culture of lilies must be looked ujxm genei’aHy as a three-year 
task, i. e., it lakes about that time to produce mer<‘liantable stock in 
most cases. This, (*oupled with the necessity of gaining expei ience 
with each item and stalling with a limit(*d (jiiantity of stock, are the 
deterrent factors to ra})id iirogress. Stocking the market may, there¬ 
fore, be some distance JiAvay. but good heallhy pi ogress is being made 
in that direction. There are a dozen or more growers in the country 
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to-day that marvel at their own success, which eclipses even their 
fondest expectations of five or six years ago. 

All of this, however, is not sui>plying the market—far from it. 
There are some years of struggle ahead with little or no income, and 
there are discouragements, due to unforeseen causes, but the start has 
been made. Enough experience has already been gained to proA^e 
that a baker’s dozen of good commercial lilies can be produced in 
quantity in our northern tier of States on both coasts, at many inland 
l)oints, and some of them are on our Gulf coast. 

Iris 

The iris, although a single genus, is an exceedingly diverse group, 
most easily divided into sections by the characteristics of the under¬ 
ground parts. The rhizomatous sections especially have always been 
grown in sufficient numbers and have received a great impetus from 
the organization of the American Iris Society. It has been quite 
different Avith the cornious and bulbous groups. 

The Spanish and Dutch irises, AAdiich form one of the groups of the 
bulbous-rooted section of the genus, Avere entirely imported until 
about 10 years ago. Noav, after 10 years of experience and a great 
deal of adv^erse criticism, a number of growers have sensed the re¬ 
quirements and accomplished the production of first-class stocks. 
This, again, has been done under very diA^erse conditions. Success 
is scored on both the northern and median sections of the Atlantic 
coastal plain, in southern California, and northwestern Washington. 

Here again the greatest difficulty has been Avith storage during the 
dormant season. The groAving has not been so difficult Avhen good 
slock Avas planted, but, Avith OAerexposure causing excessiA^e desicca¬ 
tion, the planting stock has so often been devitalized. The neglect of 
the inroads of the tulip or iris aphid, easily controlled by the 
application of tobacco |)roducts, has also contributed largely to 
failures, especially in California. 

One potent influence inhibiting the accumulation of stocks of these 
groups of iris has been the commercial situation. There is little use to 
extx'ct the groAver to produce bulbs of Spanish and Dutch iris to sell 
for $35 per 1,000 Avlien the cut floAAcrs command a price Avhich aauII 
not him 50 to 100 pei* cent more. The cutting of the floAvers, of 
course, reduc^es the vitality of the bulbs Avhich, aaIiou finding their 
Avay onto the forcing benches, perform poorly. 

Both groAAcrs and dealers realize that the round bulb in Spanish 
or Dut(di iris is the most desirable for the forcing benches; hoAvcA-er, 
little effort has yet been made to put this character of bulb, and this 
only, on the market. We are just beginning, after 10 years of ex- 
jierience, to put the right kind of material on the market. 

The beautiful English iris, another bulbous group, has ahvays been 
conspicuously absent from American gardens. We ha\'e learned 
that they too can be perfectly grown on Puget Sound, and one in¬ 
stance has recently been called to the wTiter’s attention wherein one 
variety has thrived in a private garden in Massachusetts for a dozen 
years. Seedlings have already been produced in this country which 
seem to be vastly superior to the imported stocks. 
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The Palestine groun of cornious-rooted iris and their hybrids are 
becoming so well understood that it is possible to grow them now 
not only on the Pacific coast but in our eastern humid regions as 
well, by simply digging them at the close of the growing season and 
carrying them dry on the shelves until planting time comes around 
again in late fall. 

Miscellaneous Bulbs 


Experimental experience, and in several oases commercial as well, 
is accumulating rapidly on many of the so-called lesser bulb stocks. 
Leucojum, ixia, sparaxis, babiana, watsonia. montbretia, nerino, 
amaryllis varieties, ranunculus, anemone, fritillaria. etc., are in some 
cases in sufficient quantity to supply a large portion of the demand. 



Fjg. riO.—IlopruiSFiit a tint's of the Ked Cro.ss sidling daiToflil dowers at the ItelJingham 
(Wash.) plant Introductiuii gardini during the war 


Mnscari, seilla, eranthis, ornithoiLraluin, chioiiodoxa, pilantlnis, piisch- 
kinia, crocus, etc., have i*eceive(l less attention connneicially. Ex¬ 
perimental cultures show conclusively that there are nc; insurmount¬ 
able difficulties in the jjioduelion of any of these, wliile some are 
even weedy in their nature. 


Forcing Quality 

There is no mystery about the production of bulbous stocks tliat 
will force in contradistinction from good stocks with other <|uali- 
ties. A datfodil, a tulij), a hyacinth or a lily grown to i:)roper size 
and firmness has a flower in it. If placed under suitable conditions 
of fertility, ternperat me, and moisture, it will produce that flower. 
That there is some mysterious secret process through which bulbs 
must be put after being properly matured is one of the fallacies which 
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have grown up in some quarters around a foreign article concerning 
the production of which little information was available. 

Daffodils, tulips, or hyacinths, after being dug, need to be dried 
out so that they will liot mold. In the case of the tulip there is 
danger that the drying may be carried too far and wilt the bulb and 
crack the skin. With the daffodil of any variety, or the hyacinth, 
there is less danger of too much drying. This, coupled with storage 
in the shade and not in stuffy, superheated situations, is all there is 
to the matter. 

Of course, there are certain accelerating processes that may be 
employed to induce early flowering. The bulbs may be grown the 
last year in a region which has an early season. If the bull)s mature 
early they will force early the next season. A similar result may be 
accomplished by digging the bulbs before they are thoroughly mature 
with or without subjection to 10 to 20 per cent above the ordinary 
atmospheric temperature for a week or 10 days. 

With our varied climate, from the short season of our northern tier 
of States to the early-maturing conditions from Virginia and Ore¬ 
gon south, these stocks will mat ure so as to force early enough with¬ 
out resort to any suA artificial measures. 

Experience over a period of 10 years in the prodiiction of these 
stocks and their subse(iuent forcing under glass has uniformly shown 
that propcj'ly grown stocks of any of these bulbs run true to form. 
When produced in America they force just the same as they do 
when grown elsewhere. 

David Griffiths. 


B utter and Efficiency in marketing and merchandising 
Egg Market- dairy and poultry products is not obtained by 
ing Methods “ hit-and-miss ” methods. Neither is it a “ rule- 
of-thumb ” proposition. Rather it is obtained 
by employment of methods which meet present-day conditions. 
Then why do “hit-and-miss” and “rule-of-thumb” methods con¬ 
tinue? Why are not the more modern and scientific methods em- 
plwed ? 

In many country communities the housewife or the farmer takes 
the eggs and farm-made butter to the country store where a price is 
paid or merchandise needed in the farm household is offered in 
trade for the butter and eggs. No grading for quality of the eggs 
or butter takes place. No premiums for higher quality eggs or butter 
are offered. No incentive is offered the producer to produce the best. 
One flat price is paid to all patrons. This is a “hit-and-miss” 
method. If the product sold is of ordinary or poor quality the pro¬ 
ducer “ hits ” a good price for it, but if it is of extra fine quality he 
usually “ misses ” the premium price that he should receive. 

The situation is similar if it be cream or poultry that the farmer 
markets, although he may take the poultry to a- local produce buyer 
and the cream to a local cream buyer. Here standardization or grad¬ 
ing for quality is usually not employed and flat prices are paid for 
all qualities so long as they are of fair marketable quality. 
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These local buyers, including the country jjjrocery store, ordi¬ 
narily do not attempt to piactice any standardization or j^radin^ of 
the products before they leave their hands. Consequently, by a sort 
of rule-of-thumb ” method they aim to dispose of the products at 
a price slightly above that which they have paid, or, if tliey operate 
on a commission, they pay the price authorized by tlieir employer. 

In this w’ay more than half of the products of the poultry industry 
and more than one-third of those of the dairy industry, or nearly 
$1,000,000,000 worth of fai’m products, are sold by farmers annually. 
These methods continue in many country communities and towns 
because the producers do not realize the increased value that better 
methods would bring to them. Moreover, they have not set up 
marketing machinery which could employ the better methods, nor 
have they demanded of those to whom they sell that such methods 
be used. 

Cooperatives Are Pioneering 

In contrast to these methods, other (‘ommunities are served by 
local buyers of eggs, farm butler, poultry, and cream or they have 
set up their own machinery in the form of coopeiative marketing 
associations which standardize and grade the products according to 
their cpialit}^ and pay a graduated series of prices for each product 
according to the market value of each standardized quality or grade. 
In turn, these buyers, and the cooperative marketing associations gen¬ 
erally, seek to sell each quality or grade in that channel of trade 
Avliere it is in greatest demand and brings the highest market price. 

niese buyers and associations often have their established brands 
and employ modern merchandising methods and advertising in cre¬ 
ating and developing an increased demand for their i)artieular prod¬ 
ucts. If the local buyer is a cooperatiAC organization and is a local 
unit of a lai’ge-scale organization or is afliliated by federation or 
otherAvise Avith a large-scale marketing organization, it is able to 
bring directly to the community the benefits that accrue from such 
connection or afliliation. 

Since such organizations often are capable of om|)l()ying the most 
modern and scientific methods of marketing and mercliandising, 
many benefits are obtained by the communities they serve. Tlioy not 
only have the incentive that lesults from standardization and a 
system of buying Avhich recognizes quality, but they obtain the 
benefits AAdiicli come through a syslent of distribution that seeks to 
widen the market for standardized and branded products. They 
sometimes obtain the maximum price because of these Avider outlets 
and new demands. 

Inefficiency is not due to incompetency of existing agencies, but 
to their lack of dcAndoimieut of the more efficient methods which might 
be employed. Moreover, the A^olume of product handled by the local 
agencies is often too small to permit the .setting up of a machinery 
that could economically enqiloy the more modern and efficient 
methods. Some communities undoubtedly Avould not now appreciate 
the better methods even though tliey Avere made available. Tliat may 
account for lack of modern methods in such communities. 
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There is no doubt that this inefficiency in marketinjt will tend to 
disajjpear with the growth of a better understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of tlie value of standardization among producers of dairy 
and poultry products. Concerted community effort will gradually 
be put forth to obtain the results which come from marketing farm 
products on a graded or quality basis. 

R. C. Potts. 


C ALF Crop In the production of beef, calves are the basis of 
in Beef tlie final marketable product; thus the (‘alf crop is 
Industry a factor of ^reat economic importance in the beef 
industry. The fiijreatcr the percentage of calves 
raised the greater will be the returns from the enterprise, other con¬ 
ditions being equal. There is a close correlation between the net 
cost of raising the calf, the pounds of beef produ(*ed per cow, and the 



Fid. —Two -3 ear-old heifers on the range. Note their unifonnilj', which was 

lirought about largely by good breeding 


calf-crop percentage. The expense of maintaining the cows and 
bulls must be borne by the proceeds from the calves marketed. As 
the number of calves in a given herd increases, the net cost of raising 
each calf decreases proportionately. 

Variation in the calf crop is influenced by many factors. Among 
the more important are the range conditions, the number of cows 
allotted to each bull, and the ability of the manager. Other factors 
having a direct bearing on the calr-crop percentage are the mainte¬ 
nance of the herd in a thrifty condition, high breeding efficiency in 
the herd, and, on the range, proper distribution of bulls. 

Investigations show that the calf crop in range areas is affected 
more by range conditions than by any other factor. The rainfall 
and control of OTazing are responsible for the condition of the range. 
The ranchman has no control over climatic conditions, but by careful 
management of the range, especially in normal seasons, he can put 
his grazing areas in a better condition to withstand droughts. 
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Wlien gi-ass and beef prices are good theie is a tendency to over¬ 
stock the range. Such a practice depletes the range and brings on 
ruin if followed by a drought. 

Rotation Grazing Useful 

A sy.stem of deferred and rotation grazing is of great value 
Deferred grazing, allowing a ’ growth of grass, or even 

allowing the passes to seed occasionally before turning the cattle 
on the range is a very desirable practice. In some grazing areas 
there are nunaerous grasses, but usually one or two species predomi¬ 
nate in a specific area. The various types of range should be grazed 
when at their best. This can be done by a system of rotation, mov¬ 
ing the cattle from one area to another when conditions for orazin" 
are most satisfactory. 



Fit!. 32.—Fmlcr calvfK with quality uiul uniformity arc always in dcmaiiti 


Pw.xperiments have shown that under ran;nre conditions the calf crop 
IS not affected by the number of cow^s allotted per bull unless the 
bull is allowred more than 25 cows. If the cattle are handled in 
small pastures, under controlled conditions, twuee that number of 
cows can be bred to a proved sire with satisfactory results. 

It is not only important to have a sufficient number of bulls in 
the herd, but they must be distributed properly over the range as 
w^ell. The practice of weaning calves at G to 9 months of age, 
allowing the cows to regain normal vigor before bearing another 
calf, and the maintenance of the breeding herd in a tluifty condi¬ 
tion are important factors in the successful management of a 
producing herd. 

In addition to the imjiortance of numbers, it is necessary that the 
^If crop possess quality, good weight for age, and early'maturity. 
Too much emphasis can not be given to uniformity in the calf crop. 
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This can be obtained only by having all breeding animals conform 
to a certain type or standard, and by controlling breeding, so as to 
have all calves born at approximately the same time. A uniform 
drove of good-quality cattle nearly always tops the market. 

W. H. Black. 

C AMERA in Photographs when properly taken can be used 

Livestock for many purpo.ses. Pictures are e.specially de- 
Research sirable for giving accurate descriptive informa- 
mation quickly. Several persons may read any 
amount of unillustrated text and no two will form the same 
mental picture of the subject. In the purchase of animals for 



Pig. 33,—(Left) Photomicrograph of beef (enlarged 55 times) from common animal. 
Note the rather dense, stringy app<‘arance. (Right) PhotomIcrt»graph of beef (en¬ 
larged 55 times) from choice animal; the meat has the appearance of having made 
more rapid growth 

breeding purposes, when it is not practicable to see the stock, a 
written description may be entirely misinterpreted. The purchaser 
wants to see, as nearly as possible, an exact likeness of what he is 
going to get. If the animal has long or short legs, shallow or deep 
body, he wants to know it. In other words he wants to see as much 
as he can with no part exaggerated at the expense of another. 

Animals in feeding experiments are constantly undergoing changes 
and it is not possible to remember the appearance of each at the 
beginning or at different intervals. In this work there are many 
points of value in which the camera is an excellent means of obtaining 
and preserving a record. 

Other photographs of value are those taken through a microscope. 
They permit examination of the finest details whereby many impor¬ 
tant discoveries are made. 
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Fig, 34.—Wiuxier of the in::4 liorsr-ondiiranco ride at Warren ton, Vn., pbotojrrapbed, 
A, beforft and, B, after the ride. The horse appears to be in as good condition at 
the finish as at the start, uu almost inc-redible s late men t, but supported by plioto- 
graphic proof. Further evidence of the horse’s vigor was the winning of the same 
ride the following year 
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. Sar sevA»l years hor^ associations in various parts of the country 
have held endiSrance rides ■which are considered -very severe tests. 
Under present requirements the horse must carry a weight of 225 
pounds, including the rider, 60 miles in 9 hours of each day for 5 
consecutive days. For various reasons many horses do not finish the 
ride, but when animals are in good condition the test is not so ex¬ 
hausting as is sometimes asserted. As the photographs in Figure 34 
show, the horse illustrated finished in excellent condition. It won in 
the same test the following year, demonstrating that the ride had no 
serious effects. Figure 35, which compares two types of hogs, shows 
another of the many ways of getting results with the camera. Be¬ 
sides its value in studies of breeding and feeding and in other ways 
that have been discussed, the camera is highly useful also in pointing 
out effects of diseases and parasites. Accordingly, it can be made an 
important adjunct to veterinary medicine and similar scientific work. 

W. A. Stenhousb. 


C ATTLE 'Fhe net return from fattening cattle is deter- 
Fceding mined by the width of tiie margin or spread be- 
for Profit tAvcen tiie purchase and sales price per pound 
and by the cost at which gains are made. It is 
necessary to liave a margin to fatten cattle profitably because the 
cost of gain is usually higher than the sales price per pound. The 
problem of the feeder is to get the widest possible mar gin consistent 
with a low cost of jrain. 
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Fig. 37.—Typictil cattle*f<icding sceno in tho Com Belt 

The margin received depends on the quality and degree of finish 
obtained aiid on the judgment used in purchasing feeder cattle, as 
wCiU as on general market conditions when the cattle are sold. The 
feeder must be a good judge of values not only to recognize indi¬ 
viduals that will do well in the feed lot but to estimate the probable 
price at which cattle of diffei'ent weights, quality, and degree of 
finish vs^ill sell several months later when his steers will be marketed. 
The price received depends upon several seasonal influences which 
should be kept in mind and also upon manv other factors of supply 
and demand, such as the number of cattle fed, general business con¬ 
ditions, and other things that can not be so readily foreseen. 
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The cost of gain depends largely on the price of feed, the len^h 
of feeding period, and the size and quali^ of cattle. Eighty-five 
per cent of the cost of gain is usually for feed. Hence, the margin 
required increases with the price of feed, particularly corn. Calv^ 
reqiiire about 65 per cent as much feed to put on 1(X) pounds of gain 
as heavy cattle of over 1,000 pounds initial weight. Cattle usually 
gain less rapidly as the feeding period is lengthened. This increases 
the cost of gain and the margin necessary to meet cOkSIs except in 
cases where the cost of gain is less than the sales price per pound, as 
is often true in feeding calves. It is possible to feed heavy cattle 
for short periods of 60 to 90 days with less margin than medium- 
weight cattle require because of their greater original weight. 
After this length of time, however, their greater cost of gain over¬ 
balances their advantage of greater original weight and the margin 
necessary to cover costs widens faster than for any other weight of 
cattle. 

Ordinary Feeding Period 

Ordinarily it i*equires a feeding period from seven to eight months 
to bring calves to a desirable weight and finish. A six-months’ feed¬ 
ing period is sufficient for medium-weight cattle, and heavy feeders 
may be finished in four months’ time. On account of their longer 
feeding period, calves consume practically as much grain per head 
as the heavy cattle. As shown in Table 1, the calves ate 44 bushels 
of corn per head as compared with 48 bushels for the heavy cattle. 
The calves gained 330 pounds, the yearlings 300 pounds, medium- 
weight steers 285 pounds, and the heavy cattle 260 pounds. 

Table 1. —Typical pcrform^incc of steers fal in dry lot * 


Size of cattle 

Initial 

weight 

! 

Oaiu iwr 
head 

1 ! 

Time 
on feed 

Daily ration 

i 

Corn ix'r j 
head 

Margin 
required» 
with corn 
at 50 cents 
IM*r bushel 

Corn 

Huy 


Poundit 

Pound ft 

1 

Pays 

Pounds 

Pounds 

liushfls 

DoUars 

Heavy. 

1,060 

260 

133 

22 

10 

48 

LOO to 1.50 

Medium... 

! . 870 

285 

186 

19 

9 

49 

1.00 to L 60 

Yearlings. 

650 

300 

205 

18 

8 

47 

1.00 to 1.26 

Calves. 

420 

1 

330 

219 

13 

6 

44 

j .50 to 1.25 


1 Figures Uiken frouj a five-year study of cattle fwding in the Corn Belt. 
* This margin docs not include shipping and marketing exi)enso. 


Heavy cattle are able to better utilize stalk pastuie, corn fodder, 
and other coarse feeds than are calves and yearlings, and because 
they already have their growth they fatten more readily in a short 
time, whereas calves must be full-fed on grain for a much longer 
period or they will merely grow instead of fatten properly. The 
demand for cuts of beef from heavy cattle is much more limited than 
for beef from handy-weight steers and hence their price is more 
sensitive to changes in the market supply. This fact makes the 
feeding of heavy cattle more hazardous thaii the feeding of calves 
and yearlings. 

The grade of cattle to fatten is a problem that must be considered 
by every feeder. There are a number of seasonal factors to be kept 
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in mind in this connection. Common cattle are generally lowest in 
price in October and November during the time of large runs of 
cattle from the range. Choice finished cattle are usually higher in 
price than at any other time of the year because there are ordinarily 
very few grain-fed steers marketed at this time. Because most of 
the corn-fed cattle are fattened during the winter and sold in the 
spring, the price of choice steers is lowest in April and May. 
Common steers, on the other hand, bring the highest price of the 
year during May. 

Requirements in Fall Marketing 

This seasonal variation in the price of different grades of beef 
cattle would suggest that fed cattle to lie marketed during the late 
summer and fall should be of good quality and well finished so that 
thev will not need to compete with the large number of range cattle 
being marketed at that time. Whether good or common cattle should 
be fattened during the winter to be sold in the spring depends on the 
price at which they may be bought. In the feed lot a good gi*ade of 
steers will make more raf)id and cheaper gains and will require a 
narrower margin to meet reeding costs than is necessary for common 
steers. Common steers, liowever, may often be purchased in the fall 
cheaply enough to overcome their disadvantage in feed-lot perform¬ 
ance and sale price, especially if marketed not later than May of the 
following year. 

George W. Collier. 


C HANGES in F’arming in the United States has under- 
Type of Farm- gone more radical changes during the five 
ing, 1919-1924 years from 1919 to 1924 than in any similar 
recent period. Tliese changes have been due 
mainly to continued low prices for a number of the major farm 
products. 

In the Ignited States as a whole 3.25 per cent of the land included 
in farms in 1919 had been abandoned tor farming purposes by the 
end of 1924. 

The decrease in farm acreage was very general, being over 30 per 
cent in one State and nearly 20 per cent in another. The details 
are given in Figure 38. The only section of the country in which 
farm area increased was in the far West, in Oregon, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. There was a decrease in 
every other State in tlie Union. 

Changes in the percentages of farm land in harvested cro|)s be¬ 
haved somewhat differently, as is shown in Figure 39. In the United 
States as a whole there was a decrease of 2.3 per cent. 

There are three groups of States in which there was an increase in 
the percentage of farm land in harvested crops. The largest group 
consists of Minnesota, Iowa, the tier of States from North Dakota to 
Kansas, and Montana and Colorado. There is a slight increase in 
New York and the New England States, and an increase in Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Texas. In all the other States the percentage of farm 
land devoted to harvested crops decreased. 




Pio, 38.—Ac*r(*«UBre of land in farms decToased In moat States. At'fiial abandonment, 
euiToacbmont of dtloK and towns, and reversion to forest contributed to tbe decreases 

Where Farm Land Decreased 

The area of land in farms deereasod in all the RtatCvS east of 
Wyoming. In the Middle Ailantit* tind east North Central States, 
where the decrease in farm land was considerable, there was a still 
further decrease in the per(;entage of farm land in liarvested crops. 
This means that in these groups of States there was not only a con¬ 
siderable abandonment of farm land, but that on land remaining in 



Pio. 39.—Three groups of States iDcreaeed the percentage of farm land in harvested 
eroim, though the percentage for the country as a whole declined. In some of the 
Western States the decrease is due to considerable increases in pasture areas 
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farms there was a reduction in the intensity of farming, much land 
formerly devoted to harvested crops reverting to grass or even to 
forest* In the two groups of States, the Northeastern and the South¬ 
ern, in which there was a decrease in farm acreage as shown in Fig¬ 
ure 38, but an increase in the percentage of farm land in harvested 
crops as diown in Figure 39, the inteipretation is that the abandon¬ 
ment of farm land affected the less intensively used areas, such as 
grassland and timberland, more than it did crop land. In some of 
Sie Western States the decrease in the percentage of farm land in 
harvested crops is due to a considerable increase in pasture areas. 

Figure 40 fehows the increases and decreases in the area of har¬ 
vested crops. Except for a few very small areas the only part of 
the country in which there was an increase in crop area was in the 
Plains region, extending from Texas to Montana, and ejistward into 
southwestern Minnesota and northwestern Iowa. In most of this 



region land is still being brought into cultivation, while in the east¬ 
ward extension into Minnesota and Iowa the increase is to be inter¬ 
preted as a conversion of pasture land into crop land. 

In all the rest of the country except in a few small areas the 
acreage of harvested crops decreased. In two groups of States, as 
shown in Figure 38, the decrease was in excess of 20 per cent. In the 
extreme southeastern group these decreases aie due largely to the 
eflTect of the boll weevil. In the central-eastern group the etfect is 
in part due to near-by industrial development wdiich gives farmers a 
better opportunity to obtain employment in the industries. This 
is also a region in which wheat and corn are important crops. Dur¬ 
ing a part of the period in question the prices of these two major- 
crop products were very low. 

The decrease in crop area for the entire country was 7.8 Mr cent 
and is to be attributed in the main to the unprofitableness of farming 
during most of this period. 
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The various major crops were affected differently by the agri¬ 
cultural depression. The effect on each of them is described briefly 
in the following paragraphs: 

The acreage of corn increased in the Northwestern States, the 
central and northern Great Plains, and in the northern Mountain 
States. In some of these States the increase was striking, partic¬ 
ularly in North Dakota and Montana. The swine industry is follow¬ 
ing corn into this region. The northern Plains States are becoming 
an important factor in the hog industry. 

Decrease of Com Acreage 

Outside of this group of States there was a decrease of corn acreage 
in every State in the Union, the decrease being very large in the 
Central Eastern States. Thus in Kentucky, which in 1919 had the 
largest proportion of its total crop area in corn of any State, the 
acreage decreased during the five-year period 32 per cent. In Ohio, 
which is an important corn State, the decrease was 39 per cent. 

The relative imijortance of corn as a crop increased slightly for 
the country as a whole. 

A marked increase in acreage of crops for silage, mostly corn, 
took place in the States from Wistionsin to Montana, including 
Wyoming, with a small increase in Iowa and South Dakota. There 
was also an increase in the acreage of silage in Ohio and in the 
Atlantic seaboard States e.xcept S<>uth Carolina and Delaware. Out¬ 
side of these two areas only Mississippi and Nevada showed an 
inci’ease in tlie acreage of silage crops. 

Wheat Acreage Declines 

Changes in wheat acreage were more marked than in the case of 
any other crop. For the country as a whole there was a decrease of 
more than 30 per cent in the area devoted to wheat, and the propor¬ 
tion of crop land devoted to wheat fell from 19.r) per cent in 1919 
to 14.7 per cent in 1924. There was an atdual increase in wheat 
acreage in only two State.s—New Mexico and Montana. The in¬ 
crease in Montana is due in part to the fact that in 1919 a very large 
acreage of wheat was not harvested, and hence was not included in 
the area of harvested crops. 

The decrease in wheat acreage was very marked in many sections, 
amounting to 68.5 per cent in Missouri, 57 per cent in Minnesota, 45 per 
cent in Illinois, 43 per cent in Indiana, and 78 per cent in Kentuc%. 

This readjustment of wheat acreage rejirescnts a return to normal 
conditions following the remarkable extension of wheat acreage 
during the war. In several States the 1919 acreage had been in¬ 
creased to such an extent as to unbalance the farming. 

Acreage in Oats and Hay 

There was an increase in oat acreage in nearly all the States where 
corn acreage increased; that is, in the Northwest and the northerii 
Plains region. In the States adjacent to this group there was a 
slight decrease in the acreage of oats. Elsewhere, except in Ohio 
arid Arkansas, where the acreage increased, there was a very marked 
reduction, particularly in the extreme Southern States and in some 
of the New England States. For the country as a whole the acreage 
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of oats decreased less than 1 per cent. Oats made up 10.2 per cent 
of the harvested crop acreage in 1919, the percentage increasing 
slightly during the five years. 

The acreage of hay was affected in a peculiar way by tlie radical 
changes that occurred during this census ijeriod. In the ea.stern and 
central ijortions of the country, wliere there was considerable aban¬ 
donment of farm land, and for the most part a decrease in the pro¬ 
portion of farm land in harvested crops, the acreage of hay actually 
increased. This is to l)e a(rcounte«l for laigely by the fact that wheii 
farm land is abandfuied so far as cultivated crops are concerned, 
there is already considerable acreage of hay and in mo.st cases some 
new seeding which next year is added to the hay acreage. The in¬ 
crease in the acreapi or this crop is thciefoie to be interpreted 
mainly as a result of a change toward less intensive utilization of the 
land. In some of the Westp-n States the increase is due in i)art to 
the increasing importance of livestock in the local farming. 

Changes in Cotton Acreage 

Cotton acreage decreased in all the States from Sf>ntli Carolina to 
Louisiana except Alabama. The increase in Alabama is interpreted 
as a revival of agriculture after the j^anic caused by the advent of 
the boll weevil. Tlie decrease in Georgia, South' Carolina, and 
Florida was very large. Only in Georgia, liowever, did the relative 
importance of cotton decline during the period. 

Along the northern border of the Cotton Belt, and particularly in 
the West, there was a phenomenal increase in cotton acreage. Texas, 
which in 1919 had the lion’s share of the crop, increased the acreage 
during the j)erioJ 44.ri per cent. For the country as a whole there 
was an increase of 16.2 per cent. 

These increases were the result of the high prices for cotton that 
prevailed during most of the war years and for some years after- 
^yards. The increase appears to have gone too far, for at the present 
time the situation of the cotton gi'ower is critical because of low 
prices. 

Further changers in type of farming are re<|uired to balance the 
agi’iculture of many sections. We now have a surplus of all the 
major crops. Cotton, hay, and oats are in the worst position. 

W. J. Spillman. 

C HESTNUT Of the luiiueious foreign plant diseases which 
Blight is have gained entrance into this country, none has 

Unchecked been more destructive than the chestnut blight, a 

. . fungous disease from Asia, In the last 25 years 

millions of acres of chestnut growth have been killed by the blight 
and the remaining American chestnuts in the East face certain 
destruction. 

The chestnut-orchard industry of the New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States has been practically destroyed by the blight and 
there remain only rare trees of the American an(l European chestnuts 
or their hybrids and a small percentage of the more resistant Japan¬ 
ese chestnuts. Unfortunately the killing of the chestnut forest 
CTowth and orchards does not result in the self-extermination of 
the disease, as many of the roots of the killed chestnuts remain alive 
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and send up sprouts which continue to spread the disease for many 
years. Consequently chestnut orchardists in the eastern half of this 
country can expect the blight to be an important factor, though losses 



ch' KtuutH plauti-U Ij.v Daotor Vnu 
Tifttwt o *4 Til ® t^purien is beinc: crossoO with othor Bpocies of chestnut. 

Muny of the trees in this orch&rd have iiev<*r hud deep cuiikers which liistified 
men?, although the blight has lajen present in th? onharU for til- 

from this diseases may be insignificant in localities where chestnut 
and chinquapin are not native. 

Experience in the department chestnut orchard at Bell, Md., indi- 
cates that in orchard practice the blight can be controlled on various 
strains of the hairy Chinese chestnut, Castanea vtolUsswia^ (fig. 41) 
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at a reasonable cost. A simple treatment which has given satisfactory 
results with tiiis species conasts of cutting out every spring the 
trunk infections which reach into the cambium region anti painting 
the cuts. The majority of the trees do not require the removal of 
infections every year, while some few trees frequently have deep 
cankers. In orchards where the blight is being eradicated, much 
more frequent, careful, and drastic treatment is required. It is im¬ 
portant in botn tfie control and the eradication of the blight to keep 
the trees in vigorous condition. Although the blight can be con¬ 
trolled on the hairy Chinese chestnut, other factors such as the sale 

? irice of the nuts and the chestnut weevils, for which there is no satis- 
actory control at present, must be considered by the prospective 
orchardist. 

Successful inoculations on varieties and species of chinquapins 
from different parts of the Gulf States and Arkansas show that the 
blight will eventually spread over the chinquapin area of the South. 
These shrubs will be a source of infection for orchards considerably 
outside the range of native American chestnut. As the chestnut 
blight is carried for long distances in various ways, there is no 
assurance that even the chestnut orchards of the Pacific coast will 
remain free from the disease. Orchardists and inspectoi’s in that 
region should be on the watch for the blight, as young infections 
can be easily and completely eradicated, whereas older ones can be 
eradicated only with much greater difficulty. 

Ornamental Chestnut Trees 

The planted American chestnuts of the Northeast have largely 
disappeared, and those of the southern Appalachians and the fJhio 
Valley are doomed. Owners who are dependent upon these trees 
for shade should take immediate steps to plant resistant chestnuts or 
other kinds of shade trees to replace the native chestnuts when they 
die. Many strains of the Japanese and hairy Chinese chestnuts 
are sufficiently resistant to the blight to be grown as shade trees with 
very little treatment, whereas others are rather susceptible and 
require considerable treatment. The natural beauty of these trees, 
together with their production of edible nuts, makes them very 
desirable for planting in many situations. A few trees of the hairy 
Chinese chestnut will supply" the farmer’s family with sweet nuts. 

Most of the chestnut forest growth north of Virginia and east 
of the Allegheny River has been killed by the blight, and that of 
the southern Appalachians and Ohio Valley will be destroyed in the 
near future. As shown by Figure 42, the blight is now present 
throughout most of the range of the commercial chestnut. It is 
spreading more rapidly in the South than it did in the North, and 
already over one-fifth of the chestnut stands of the southern Ap¬ 
palachians are 80 per cent or more infected. Forecasts based upon 
the present distribution of the disease and its past rate of spread 
indicate that the major part of the remaining chestnut trees will be 
infected or killed by 1930. As the distribution and spread of the 
blight are somewhat irregular, each owner must watch his stand 
in order to determine the amount of infection in it. 
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OwBiers should make plans to utilize their chestnut poles beforo 
they are killed by blight, because killed poles will usually not be 
accepted by purchasers. Very severe financial losses have ^n 
suffered by many owners of standing poles, who failed to cut them 
before they were killed. Chestnut trees suitable for lumber should 
preferably be cut before they are killed, although such trees are not 
so much reduced in value as dead poles. To a limited extent chest¬ 
nut which has been dead for many years has been utilized for making 
tannin extract, but the yield of extract from a given area is much 

reduced by the loss of 
sapwood and partial 
decay of the heart- 
wood. 

Future! for Tanning 
Unpromising 

The future of the 
American chestnut as 
a source of tanning 
supplies is not prom¬ 
ising. In regions 
where the blight has 
been present for many 
years some trees, which 
are much more resist¬ 
ant to the disease than 
the general average, 
have been located, but 
still more resistant 
trees must be found 
before it will be possi¬ 
ble to recommend their 
planting. 

The hairy Chinese 
chestnut, however, has 
possibilities as a source 
of tannin because of 
its resistance to blight 
and its high tannin 
content. Analyses of 
this species made by 
the Bureau of Chemis¬ 
try and chestnut-extract companies show that its tannin content is 
higher than that of the American chestnut. However, the growth of 
this tree in China and in a few plantations in this country indicates 
that it is not so good a forest tree as the American chestnut. 

Although America produces an excess of many farm products, 
it at present imports annually approximately 25,000,000 pounds of 
chestnuts as the domestic production from chestnut orchards is very 
small. This country also imports about one-half of the vegetable 
tannin supplies used in making leather, and with the passing of the 
American chestnut, whose wood yields approximately one-half of 
our domestic production of tanning materials, the United States will 



ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CHESTNUT BLIGHT 
S SO^IOOZ of Chesinut InfecMorKlHeef 
mD less than 30 % Infected 
Botanical Range of Chestnut 

Fio. 42.—Mnp Hhowlng dlHtriliutUm <»f the chestnut blight. 
In thp eastern part of the heavily infected 7.one nearly 
all of the trees are dead, while on the western edge of 
this zone nwxst of the trees though infected are alive. 
In the zone shown as less than 80 per cent Infected, 
the percentage of infected trees ranges from less than 
1 to 80 
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probably be dependent upon foreign countries for 75 per cent of its 
vegetable tanning supplies. In France the growers or chestnut not 
only receive a material income fi'om the nuts, but also sell the mature 
trees and the trees removed in thinning to the tanning-extract com¬ 
panies. Such a combination may in the future prove protitabic in 
this country since the hairy Chinese chestnut, which is not so prolific 
in nut. production as the European chestnut, has a higlier tannin 


content. 


G. F. Guavatt. 


C HESTNUT Blighted The chestnut blight has robbed noiih- 

Wood Good for eastern forests ami woo<i lots of one of 
All Timber Uses our best all-around timber trees, and is 

sweeping relentlessly southward through 
all the Atlantic States, In a comparatively few years chestnut will 
be gone entirely from our eastern woodlands. What can the woods 
owner with chestnut trees a part of his timber crop do about it? 



Fig. 4a.—(SeltiiiK the good of n doomed B|M»cies. This fence, constructed in part of 
blight-killed chestnut, has for 14 years given testimony to the soundness of this wood 


The living tree can not be saved, but the valuable wood can. The 
blight itself does not aflfect in any way the strength of chestnut 
w^ood. If the wood is harvested before fungi and worms attack the 
dead tree, the timber is as good for all purposes as any ever cut 
from a thrifty, unblighted chestnut. However, if this timber, living 
or dead, is to be saved, it must all be cut and used in the next 15 
years. 

Even where the blight has not yet entered, the chestnut in farm 
woods and larger tracts should be disposed of at the first ojipor- 
tunity, regardless of whether the trees are at full maturity. Where 
the blight has entered, some knowledge is needed of the uses to 
which the wood may be put, according to the degree that the wood 
has been attacked by wood-destroying organisms. These uses may 
be summarized as follows: 

Sound wood, trees two years dead or less.—Use for round products, 
as poles, piling, construction timbers, mine timbers, highway and 
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railway round fence posts, hewed ties, and all the uses that follow 
where sapwood is not objectionable. 

Sapwood decayed but heartwood sound, trees dead two to four 
years.—Use for sawed products, as box and yard lumber, mill prod¬ 
ucts, coffins and caskets, furniture, core stock (veneer), cabinet work, 
woodenware novelties, and slack cooperage. Where lumber is to be 
kiln dried, there is no fear that decay will spread, for this process 
sterilizes the lumber effectually. 

Sapwood decayed and heartwood checked but fairly sound, trees 
four to six years dead. Tannin wood, pulp wood, farm fence posts, 
lumber or timbers for temporary construction. Wood less sound 
can be used for fuel. This class of material should never be supplied 
for the purposes listed in the preceding paragraphs. Where this has 
been done it has in some regions brought about an embargo on all 
chestnut. 

Chestnut constitutes about 25 per cent of the woods and forests on 
33,000,000 acres in the Appalachian region, and represents in mer¬ 
chantable timber fifteen to twenty billion board feet. To utilize this 
timber before it is destroyed is a national obligation. To delay doing 
so will in many instances result in a considerable loss to the owner. 

R. D. Gauver. 


C HINESE Jujube The Chinese jujube {Zi^vf)hu8 jujuVa) has 
in Southwestern been grown in northern China since ancient 
United States times. It is one of the five principal fruits 
of that country, and many excellent varieties 
have been developed by the Chinese. The tree is deciduous, rather 
small, and somewhat spiny, with firm, shining-green, oval or oblong 
leaves 1 to 3 inches long. (Fig. 44.) The fruit is a drupe, elliptic or 
oblong, up to about 2 inches long, with a thin dark-brown skin, and 
crisp, whitish flesh of sweet, agreeable flavor, inclosing a hard two- 
cellea point stone. (Fig. 45.) 

Although a fcAv seedling trees were grown in the United States as 
early as about 1837, it was not until Frank N. Meyer, agricultural 
explorer, visited China in 1908 that scions of large-fruited varieties 
were introduced. As a result of Meyer’s work there are now estab¬ 
lished in California and the Southwest a number of the best and 
largest-fruited forms of the jujube. 

The fruiting of these varieties in this country has stimulated inter¬ 
est among fruit growers and others, especially in Texas and Cali¬ 
fornia, and there is an ever-increasing demand not only for propa¬ 
gating material, but also for information concerning culture and 
utilization of the fruits. 

The tree has withstood successfully temperatures as low as —22® 
P., atid as high as 120®. It reaches its best development where the 
weather is dry, the sunshine brilliant, the nights warm, and the sum¬ 
mers long and hot. Large areas of the southwestern United States, 
therefore, are well adajjted to jujube culture. Because of its habit 
of late flowering, the jujube is free from injury by spring frosts and 
bears regularly and abundantly. In respect to soil requirements, the 
jujube has shown that it thrives in sandy alkaline soil and also in 
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heavy aonalkaline soils, but the best results are obtained on sandy 
loams and lighter soils. 

Varieties of the Jujube 

Of the many different varieties introduced by Meyer from China, 
four have been selected as being distinctly superior to all the others. 



Fig. 44.—Fruiting tree of the Jujube at the plant introduction garden, Chico, Cailf. 
This tr«*e is about IS years old and is a heavy bearer 


These are the Mu Shing Hong (S. P. 1. No. 22684), the Lang (S. P. 
I. No. 22686), the Sui Men (S. P. I. No. 38245), and the Li (S. P. I. 
No. 38249). These varietal names are the ones sent in by Meyer 
with his notes. The largest of these is the Li, whose rounded-oval 
fruits are sometimes 2 inches long and nearly that much in diameter. 
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The Li also has the smallest pit, <»nsidered in relation to the amount 
of flesh. For general purposes, it is probable that the Lang is ttie 
best variety. Its pear-shaped fruits are produced in abundance and 



Fig. 45.—Fruits of tlie I-*i jujulw* (S. 1*. I. No. 88249) prown at the plant introduction 
garden, (’hico, Tallf. This variety has the lar^eHt fruits of any grown In theTTnited 
States, has a relatively small stone, and proce.sse8 w(‘ll 

are easily processed in sirup. This variety is also one of the most 
readily propagated. Although these are considered the best varie¬ 
ties at present, there are several others which may prove to offer 
particular advantages after further trials. 
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CfflNESS EUl IN AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 

The jujube is used in several ways. It may be eaten fresh or 
the dried fruits may be ground and added to bread or cake as a 
seasoning, or used to make a mock mincemeat. The fresh fruits 
may be made into a jujube butter. Excellent sweet pickles may be 
made from the skinned wlvole fruits. The most satisfactory meUiod 
to utilize the fruits, however, is as a confection. The skin is punc¬ 
tured or scored in some manner and boiled in sirup, the scoring 
allowing the sirup to penetrate the fruit easily. This scoring may 
be done with old safety-razor blades held together by bolts with 
thin pieces of cardboard between the blades. Or a board may be 
driven fiill of nails with the points barely projecting from one side, 
and the fruits punctured by rolling over the jioints. 

How Sirup is Made 

The sirup is made by using 1 or pai’ts of sugar to 1 of water, 
according to taste, the lighter sirup allowing more of the fruit 
flavor to be retained. The perforated fruits are then placed in the 
sirup and boiled from 20 to 35 minutes, the larger fruits requiring 
the longer boiling. The fruits are then allowed to cool in the sirup, 
after which they are boiled again for the same length of time. Then 
the fruits are taken out and allowed to dry on trays, either in the 
sun or by artificial means. Drying should be carried to a point 
where the fruits are firm, but not too hard. 

The jujube compares very favorably with the fig in point of edible 
matter, total sugars, acid, and ash, and contains more protein than 
the date. It is therefore of high food value. 

The immediate future of the jujulie is in its cultuie as a home 
fruit, and as such it should appeal to growers and residents generally 
in the drier ijortions of the Southern and Western States. 

_ C. C. Thomas. 

C HINESE Elm Among the many valuable contributions of 

in American northern China to American horticulture the 
Horticulture Chinese ehn {Uhnus jnimila) stands out as one 
likely to prove of increasing value to certain 
sections of the Fnited States. First introduced in 1908 by Frank 
N. Meyer, agricultural explorer, from near Peking, Chihli', China, 
the tree is established in a number of places in this country, and 
seeds and plants are offered for sale by several nurseries in the 
South and West. 

It is a rapid grower, with slender, almost wiry branches. The 
leaves are elliptical an<l .smaller than those of the American elm. 
If allowed to assume its natural habit, the Chine.se elm develops 
numerous branches along its trunk, making a rather dense grow'th 
from near the base and reselnbling in some instances large shrubs. 
It is one of the first trees to leaf out in the spring and the last to 
shed its leaves in the fall. Throughout the long season tlie leaves 
remain a beautiful green and are remarkably free from the usual 
plant diseases and in.sect injuries so common in many of the 
other elms. 

Tree is Very Hardy 

It is very hardy and has proved valuable under a greater variety 
of climatic and soil conditions than any tree yet introduced. Very 
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favorable reports have been received from practically every section 
of the country. It has proved winter hardy in most trials in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, New York, Montana, and other Northern 



Pw. 46.—-A 6-year-old tree of the Chlaese elm {Ulnius pumila) grown near Yuma, 
ttat* region which can survive the ti‘ying climatic conditiouB of 

States. Its resistance to drou^^ht, alkali, and extremes of tempera¬ 
ture render it an especially valuable tree in the Great Plains region 
where desirable shade trees are few, in the semiarid South and 
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Southwest, and in fact in almost any portion of tl^e continental 
United States. (Fig. 46.) 

That this elm is a very rapid grower is shown by the following 
statement from a planter at Bridgeport, Nebr.: Trees planted May 
1, B)18, Avere leported upon as follows on April 7, 11)22: Trees 
wdien receii^ed were not over 8 feet high and about the size of a lead 
pencil. On November 1,1921, by actual inoasiirenient, tliey were 16 to 
19 inches in circumference and from 15 to 25 feet high.^’ A report 
from the h^ort Ha 3 ^s Ex])eriinent Station at Hays, Kans., commenting 
upon a tree received and planted in 19K^ gives the following infor¬ 
mation: ‘^Tree is now 46 feet high and has a trunk 21 inches in 
diameter.” In trials in the eastern ITniied States from New York 
to Florida it has made a good growth and produced good trees, al¬ 
though in this region they have not made as rapid growth as in the 
JMiddle West or Great Plains ar6»a. 



47.—Tret« of llic* tlni IrinniH'd to a formal sliai>e. IMiotoKi-aiihod at 

Harbin, Araiichuria 


Propagation and Uses 

Tins elm can be propagated either from root or stem cuttings, 
as well as by seeds. Tlie easiest and least expensive method is to 
use seeds wdien available from one’s oAvn trees or obtainable at a 
i-easonable price. Experience thus far in growing plants from stem 
cuttings indicates that wood of the new growdh taken early in the 
season is the most i-eliable and that young root (‘uttings root readily. 

Some of the earlier plantings of this tree in the United States 
are now producing seeds, so that a domestic supply should soon be 
available and make importation from Cliina unnecessary. Elm seeds 
retain their vitality lor a short period only and for this reason 
should be planted" shortly after being harvested, when possible. 
When necessary to keep lor some time they should be stored in a 
way to prevent drying out. 

As a shade, windbreak, and avenue tree the (dnnese elm has proved 
to be the most successful introduclion of this kind thus far attempted. 

2J>217‘’~ybk 1926-15 
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A recent report from one of the department’s explorers in Manchuria 
brinffs out the fact that this tree is used there for hedges 2 to 3 feet 
high; in some instances being used for screens up to 12 or *15 feet 
in height. It is also used there for formal plantings, the trunk 
being trimmed of branches to a height of 6 to 8 feet, with the top 
portion of the tree trimmed to a conical shape. (Fig. 47.) If the 
trunk is kept trimmed, this elm will assume a treelike habit and make 
a splendid shade or avenue tree. Its natural habit of growth also 
inaKes it valuable as a windbreak. C. C. Thomas. 

C HINESE Dwarf In March of 1908, Frank N. Meyer, agricul- 
Meyer Lemon tiiral explorer of the Department of Agricul- 
Introduced ture, while traveling in the vicinity of Peking, 
China, observed a lemon that was used as a 
house plant and was regarded very highly by the Chinese. It was 
grown as an ornamental plant, but the fruit was also considered of 
excellent quality. Plants of this variety were obtained by Mr. Meyer 
and carried with him along with other plants on his return to the 
United States in June, 1908. This was given an ‘^accession number,’" 
S. P. I. 23028, and determined as Citrus liiiiwnm Osbeck. It has 
since been questioned as to whether or not it may be of hybrid origin, 
but this is yet to be determined. The varietal name Meyer has been 
suggested ior use in connection with this introduction. Mr. Meyer's 
note regarding this lemon Avas as follows: 

(No. COO. March .SI, 1008) From Fengtai, near Peking, Chihli. China. Orna- 
inental lemon. This Jemoii is grown as a pot plant when dwarfed, and is very 
much appreciated by the Chinese higher classes as a decorative house plant in 
winter. At that season a small plant often has a dozen large lemons hanging 
on its branches and sometimes sells for $10. Protect from frost. Can l)e 
slipped ill sandy soil in flat pots. Chinese name Hsien Ynang." 

Mr. Meyer landed at San Francisco and took his plants to the 
department’s plSnt introduction garden at Chico, Calif., in the 
Sacramento Valley. Here they AA^ere groAvn and propagated for 
testing in the various citrus areas of this country and for testing as 
a pot plant farther north. It has been observed at Chico that the 
plants can be propagated readily from cutting as Mr. Meyer indi¬ 
cated and that they are much more winter hardy than ordinary com¬ 
mercial lemons. It Avas not killed by a temperature of 13*^ F. at the 
Chico plant introduetion garden, although the top was killed back 
seA'erely. A temperature of 24° F. has done no other damage than 
to discolor some of the leaves. 

This lemon is a dAvarf-growing plant attaining under fa\^orable 
circumstances a height of 8 to 10 feet. In general it is a low-growing, 
bushy plant requiring a space not over 8 feet square. The fruit is 
slightly larger than that of the Eureka, Lisbon, or other common 
commercial varieties. It has a A^ery smooth, thin skin, and but little 
fiber or rag. It is very juicy and mildly acid for a lemon. (Figs. 48 
and 49.) 

Experience of American Growers 

One experimenter in California in December, 1925, reported as 
follows: 

The trees, while slow growing, appear to be hardier than either the Lisbon 
or Eureka. Oecui>ying the same situation in my orchard as these varieties, 
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they (the Eureka and Lisbeii) lost a few leaves during the extreme cold of a 
year ago, but the trees of Meyer lemon did not suffer any injury to either 
leaves or tender terminal growth. They fruited the second year from planting 
and have proveil very heavy bearers. The fruit has fewer seeds than either 
the Lisbon or Eureka, has a smooth, glovelike skin; the center of the fruit 
is entirely lacking in fibrous grtjwth. carries considerably more juice than any 
lemon grown by me (I have seven varieties) and we prefer it to any for 
household use. 

An experimenter in Florida reported in the sprint^ of 1926 as 
follows : 

During December of 1025 we had temiK*ratures of 24®, 22®, and l(J® F. The 
plant was i)artly defoliated at 10® F., but sulTered inff at all from the other 





Fig. 48.—Fruits of the Meyer lemon (S. P. I. No. 2[{028) grown ut Orovllle, Calif., in 11)25 


temixTutures. All gr<»wtli apiHuirs to he unhurt and we lielieve it will prove 
only slightly less hardy than the Satsuma. 

The depai'tment has hut little exact information regarding' yield 
of fruit, but general observation and reports indicate it as producing 
well. An experimenter in California reported in December, 1925, 
as follows: 

I planted my tree out-oMoors in tlie lawn live years ago. Tlie second year 
after pluutlng It produced 7 fruits, the third year 111 fruits, the fourth year 
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138 fruits, aiJ(l this year 25. In 1924 it overproduced and then the frost killed 
most of the leaves, resultiiiR in a lighter crop this year (1025). 



Fg. 49.—Fruiting branch of the Mcyor lemon (S. P. I. No. I’.'iOi’B) photographed at 
the plant introduction garden, Brooksville, Fla, 


Heavy Bearing Tree in Texas 

At Brownsville, Tex., a tree 6 feet high bore 132 lemons in 192ii 
and 240 in 1921; these averaged 8 ounces in Aveight. At Irvington, 
Ala., a tree planted in 1918 was reported to have borne several 
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Inindml friiits in 1921 and about 1,000 fruits in 1923. However, 
this same tree died during the cold winter of 1923-24. 

TJje best stock for this lemon has not been determined. Some 
have reported good results when worked on sour-orange stock, and 
others unfavorable. It has also been worked on PonHrm trifoliata^ 
grapefruit, and mandarin, with opinions varying regarding the 
relative value of these as stocks. However, since it roots readily 
from cuttings it perhaps may be safest, until otherwise demonstrated, 
to grow it on its own roots. 

This seems to be a fruit of special value for hom<‘ use in areas 
wliere it can be gro>Am in the open, aiid it also may haA^e value as a 
commercial fruit in locations too cool for otl)(U' A^arieties to succeed. 

KoLA^’D McKkE. 


C HRYSANTHEMUMS The charm and beauty which the 

for the Northern hardy chrysanthemums add to the land- 
United States scape of the South during late fall could, 

it is believed^ be extended to the northern 
gai den if early-floAvering sorts with sufficient hardiness to withstand 
t)je I'igorous winters of the region can be developed. There are many 
<orts the roots of Avhich are hardy but because they flower so late 
couti ibiite little to the floral display of autumn at the North, save 
in the exceptional season. If these hardy forms can be induced to 
l)loom earlier in the season and at the same time provide floAvers of 
desirable form and color, the approach of AAunter may be delayed 
so far as the garden is concerned; for the early frosts which are so 
(leslJ uctiA^c to most of the annuals are, as a rule, much less liarmful to 
tlie hardy chrysanthemums. 

Tlie variety of form, the diversity of color, and the Aviile range in 
the time of blooming observed in the seedlings of hardy “’mums” 
led to the conviction tliat this plant might be induced to make a con¬ 
tribution to northern gardens as Avell as southern gaidens. 

Some Bloomed Early 

Accordingly, a collection of the earliest lilooming sorts to be found 
in both English and American gardens Avas brought together for 
oljservation and test and to it aabs added a number of departihent- 
gi'OAvn seedlings considered too early for satisfactory greenhouse 
( ulturc. The first year a few sorts bloomed as early as the middle of 
August, but the great majority maintained their ancestral character- 
i'^tics and refiained from blooming until the first days of November, 
too late to make any marked contribution to the fall garden, even in 
the latitude of Washington. Tlie early-blooming plants were caie- 
fulW marked and Avere left in the open to take the consequences of 
the Avinter. ScA^eral surAuved, and in 1916 seed AA^as gathered from 10 
of the earliest flow^ering, winter hardy sorts. From the seedlings 
<:rrown from this selection and the original collection, seed was again 
saA^ed from the 10 earliest bloomers in 1918 and this was repeated 
again in 1919. By 1922 the collection of selected, w inter hardy, early- 
blooming parent plants had grown to 75. From these parents 13,000 
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seedlinj^s were grown in 1923 and 125 of them were selected for fur¬ 
ther trial. In 1924, over 10,000 seedlings were grown from specially 
selected plants and of these 100 were considered early enough to be 
parent plants. Through further trial and elimination it is planned 
to reduce the list of selections to a group of 12 or 15 sorts that will 
bloom and give a satisfactory range of color and form for use during 
the first half of September and a like collection which will produce 
the bulk of their bloom during the last two weeks of September. 

Task Beset With Difficulties 

This task has been beset with many difficulties. The »Ju]y and 
August flowering varieties are manifestly too early for garden or 
commercial use but as parents for early-flowering strains they are 
proving invaluable. Seedling chrysanthemums uke other hybrid 
forms present every possible expression of form and color. In this 
respect the plant is interesting to work with. In fact a field of seed¬ 
ling chrysanthemums presents a most attractive mosaic when the 
plants are spaced 1% by 3 feet and each plant develops to occupy the 
space allotted it. Besides adding an attractive feature to the trial 
grounds each fall the work has resulted in the development of early- 
blooming sorts including a wide range of form and color. 

As soon as satisfactory forms of these chrysanthemums are selected 
the next task will be to multiply them. This will be done to such an 
extent as to make them availaoJe, through the trade, to the gardeners 
of the North who wish to prolong the floral display of the autumn. 

Furman Llotd Mulford. 


C ELERY The black-heart disease of celery is found in 
Disease and its most prevalent and destructive forms in 
Its Control Florida and California, two of the largest celery¬ 
growing districts in the United States, in both of 
which artificial irrigation is used extensively. The irrigation is im¬ 
portant, as it will appear later that proper irrigation is the only 
satisfactory method ior the control of the disease. The disease, 
most destructive in Florida because of the heavv rainfall during 
March and April following several months of drought, has been 
known since the early commercial culture of celery. Since, until 
recently, there were no methods for the control of black heart, the 
growers liave lost heavily from it every year. 

The disease attacks principally the tender growing heart of the 
plant, producing a blackening of the tissues, and hence the common 
name “black heart.” As the disease develops, the entire heart is 
killed by a typical dry rot, which is often followed by a slimy soft 
rot, caused by secondary organisms of the Bacillus carotovorus 
group. The malady is nonparasitic in nature and is not to be con¬ 
fused with the common heart rot found mainly in the northeastern 
United States. The black heart causes a yellowing of the entire leafy 
poi-tion of the plant, with a loss of the green color, followed by a 
browning and death of the tissues involved. The diseased plants are 
worthless and many fields in Florida have been observed in which all 
the plants were anected. 
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For many years the celery growers in Florida and a number of 
experimental workers thouglit the disease was caused by improper 
fertilization. In 190C, R, Y. Winters, conducting preliminary ferti¬ 
lizer experiments in the Sanford section, came to the conclusion that 
the disease was caused by the excessive applications of kainit and 
nitrate of soda. He also thought that other adverse conditions for 
plant growth, such as unbalanced water relations, improper mixing 
of fertilizer, and the attack of the plants by blights, were favorable to 
the occurrence of the disease, but he had no experimental data to 
support these general conclusions. 

The writer conducted fertilizer experiments with celery in the San¬ 
ford section over a period of five 3 ^ears, using over GO different ferti¬ 
lizer combinations—tlie ammonia, potash, and phosphate being de¬ 
rived from as many different sources as possible. Nitrate of soda was 
applied to one plot at the excessive rate of 1 ton to the acre. Other 
forms of ammonia and potash were applied in the same mannei* 
and there was not a single instance in which the disease appeared 
that would indicate that fertilizer from different sources had any 
relation to the disease. On the other hand, the disease was readily 
produced under field conditions by allowing the soil to become exces¬ 
sively dry and then flooding. After such treatment the disease would 
appear within 48 hours. It was also produced by removing healthy 
plants from the soil and placing them in jars of Avater over night. 

Difference in Susceptibility 

A considerable difference in the susceptibility of certain varieties 
to black heart was found. Of all those tested the Old (iolden strain 
proved to be the most susceptible and Meiseh’s Wonderful or Special 
strains the most resistant to the disease. 

Celery black heart has been controlled experimentally and in a 
practical way by Florida growers by first selecting a strain of celery 
that is highly resistant to the disease, and then carefully regulating 
the su])plv of water throughout the grooving period of the plants. 
Celery is a water-loving plant, but it will not stand excessive flood' 
ing, esjieciall}' if it has been stunted during groAvth. It is necessary, 
lioAvcAer, to harvest the cr(»p before it has reached maturitv, a^ 
mature plants are veiw susceptible to the disease if other unfavorable 
conditions occur. 

Aktiiuu C. Foster. 

C ITRANGES and The breeding of cold-resistant citrus fruits 
Some Related suitable for culture in the southern part of 
Hybrid Fruits the Cotton Belt has been in progress for 
many j’^ears. A large group of hybrids 
known as citrangesAA cre first produced by crossing the (‘om- 
mercially Avorthless trifoliate orange of Japan Avith the ordinaiy 
SAveet orange. The eitranges are unlike either parent, and serve 
chiefly as hard^^ substitutes for the lemon. The Rusk citrange has 
been more widely distributed than the others, its prolific nature, 
evergreen habit, and handsome appearance, especially Avhen carry¬ 
ing a full crop of bright orange-red fruits, giving it value as an 
ornamental in addition to its fruits. 
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In 1909, crosses were made bet^veen the citrange and kumqnat, 
resulting in the creation of the citrangequat. Of these, the best 
known is tlie Thomasville, a tree of compact, upright habit, ever¬ 
green, and wdiich starts bearing at an early age, carrying its fruit 
from late summer into the winter months. These fruits resemble in 
shape a large oval kumquat, but have an acid, limelike juice, making 
them excellent for marmalade, preserves, and ade. The gooseneck 
fruit spur and clawlike calyx points (iig. 50) arc unique characters 
which make the fruit easy to identify. The citrangequat inherits 
t])e kninqiiat’s liabit of sustained winter doianancy, with resulting 



Fiu. 50.—PrultfJ of tlio Tboiinisville citriiiifjftHiiiat. 'riio «oos<MKH*k stem attacliiiioDt 
anti flawlike eaiyx i>olnts are characteristic of this hybriO 


hardiness, and so may be grown in regions much too cold for ordi¬ 
nary citrus varieties. It has, too, the unique immunity to citrus 
canker possessed by its kumquat parent, and so meets the need for a 
home-grown fruit that will not help in spreading tliis most serious 
of all citrus diseases should there he another infestation in the Gulf 
States. 

Trifoliate Orange Valuable 


The trifoliate orange, while W'Orthless for fruit production, is an 
important rootstock for citrus, espcijially the Satsuina^ orange. It 
has a number of serious disadvantages, however, since it is susceptible 
to citrus canker, fails to giwv in very light sandy soils or the black 
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waxy and lieavy silt soils of southern Texas, and dies at the root 
when the budded top happens to be killed by a severe freeze snch as 
sometimes visits the Gulf coast re/^ion. The ttusk (iitrange and 
Thomasville eitran^ecjuat, on the other hand, produce vigorous 
sprouts fj*om tlie old roots after a freeze and tlie trees may be re¬ 
budded and a grove iwstablished in two or three years. Bot h show, 
in budding experiments, a perfect compatiliility with the Satsuma 
orange, and buds grow readily on these stocks. Botli are snfliciently 
hardy to be proof against cold injury in tlic Gulf States and have a 
wide lange of adajitability to soils not suited to the trifoliate orange. 
The quality of fruit tlius far pi'odiiced on tliese stocks is in no way 
inferior to tliat grown on the trifoliate. 

Both tlie Rusk and Thomasville, however, j^roduce few seed, so 
tluit although they come true to seed their rapid propagation is 
something of a iwoblem. This prolilem luis apparently Ikmui solved 
l)y tlie discr)vci-y that (*uttings may be rooted in a '" solar propagating 
frame”—a rooting bed using sunlight for bottom lieat. Fine twig 
cuttings with leavers atta(*Iie(l may be rooted in six to eight weeks 
and the root systems so develojied are in no way infeiaor to those of 
seedling plants. Tlu* use of cuttings, furthermore, insures a uni¬ 
formity not possible with seedlings, wdiile the saving of time as 
compared with jdanting seed will more than ofl'set the exf)ense and 
lionble of rooting the cuttings. Field tests of tliese stocks are being 
made, tliougli it will re<|uire a few" seasons before^ all factors that 
eut(‘r into their successful commercial use can be determiiu'd with 
ceitainty. 

AVaJ/IKK T. SvVlN(iLE. 

R xi.ru Rojunson. 


C ITRUS Aphid— During the last three years tliero lias or- 
A New Pest curred in Florida a violent outbreak of an 
in Florida aphid jiest quite new to citrus orchards. 

Epidemics of this kind are not unknown to 
students of apliids, but in the history of citrus culture in Florida 
sih'li an event is unicpie, and the rapidity with Avhicli the insect 
multiplied w"as observed w"ith dismay by the glowers of <*ilrus fruits. 
Special meetings W"ere held to discuss the situation, an emergency 
a])pj*oj)riation was made available to State workers, and the depart¬ 
ment umlertook intensive studies centering in its Orlarulo laboi atory. 

The outbreak had its incejition in the vicinity of Tampa, wdiere 
tlieie are extensive jdantings of favored varieties. By the spring 
of lt>24 the a])hids were luutipl^dng by the millions and sw(‘ej)ing 
eastw’ard tlirough the citrus belt. Under ojHiiniim conditions not 
only was tlie foliage heavily curled, hut hramhes and trunks were 
green, as if ])ainted, w"illi a crawling mass of aphids. 

The insect liad never been recorded bn citrus trees. Its identity 
w"as nnknow"n. Its origin and probable future therefore remained 
problematical. As far as couhl he determined it resembled most 
closely a species called Aphis spiraerola^ known only on spirea in 
more northern latitudes. Transfer tests from spirea to citrus and 
from citrus to spirea and a study of the offspring on these plants 
proved tlie two to he identical. The spirea aphid of the North was 
running wild on citrus in tlie South. 
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This gave the first clue. Entomologists know that, viewed biolog¬ 
ically, there are two kinds of aphids. One kind finds its optimum 
conditions in very hot dry weather; the other multiplies most rapidly 
in moist cool weather. It was believed that the aphid on spirea 
belonged to the latter class. It was known also that an outbreak 
demands two things—an abundant host or food supply and a physical 
environment optimum for the pest but depressing to its natural 
controls. A study of the climatic conditions in the citrus belt over 
a series of years as compared with the conditions immediately pre¬ 
ceding the outbreak was therefore undertaken. 

Climatic Cause Indicated 

It was found that preceding the outbreak there were warm win¬ 
ters and cool moist weather during the time the trees were coming 
into flush. The records, therefore, gave the picture of a typical 
epidemic due to unusual climatic influences. It was believed that a 
return to warm, dry, spring weather would change the situation as 
follows: The new growth would shoot rapidly and harden quickly, 
thus reducing the food supply. The reproduction rate of the aphid 
would be lowered. The insect parasites and predators would be 
given a chance to multiply rapialy. And with the warm summer 
rains disease-producing organisms would attack the depleted and 
weakened aphid population. 

The usual epidemic history was therefore predicted—a rise and 
rapid spread to a maximum infestation followed by a gradual decline 
to a point at which the insect would be a relatively minor factor. 
Very little was known with assurance. No outbreak of this kind had 
been studied in a quantitative way. Existing information was vague 
and generalized. 

Two problems therefore presented themselves. (1) There was 
needed a satisfactory artificial control to protect the trees during the 
progress of the^epidemic, and (2) it was impoHant to obtain definite 
information on the factors at work during the growth and decline 
of the outbreak. 

The first need was met, in part at least, by the development of' 
aphid sprays and dusts and by fumigation, this last method being 
sponsored by State workers. It was found, especially as the epi¬ 
demic began to decline, that protection was needed only while tlie 
new growth was in a succulent condition, but that treatment at this 
time must be repeated and thorough if the infestation was at all 
severe. 

More Complicated Problem 

The second problem was more complicated. It concerned numer¬ 
ical records, not only regarding the insect itself but with respect 
to all the agencies involved in the increase or reduction of the aphid 
population. The task was a large one. By a sort of mutual under¬ 
standing the State workers took up the study of the insect itself, 
while the Federal workers gave special attention to the interrelation 
and importance of the various agencies involved. 

This latter study led to some unexpected records. A minor point 
will illustrate. In a large number of the younger groves the trees 
were found to contain many spider webs. Even the smaller webs 
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captured many hundreds of winged aphids. Each winged aphid 
was the potential mother of many young. Moreover, each was a 
migratory form capable of carrying the infestation to new foliage. 
A determination of the average number and size of webs per tree 
and the average number of aphids'per web, together with the rates 
of reproduction and normal mortality, gave a figure showing that 
things as far-removed from citrus culture as spider webs had a 
definite influence on reducing the infestation. 

This study of the epidemic as a w hole is still under way. The 
results to date, how’ever, would make too long a story to tell here. 
But when the outbreak of the citrus aphid passes into history, as 
it is now slowly passing, the data accumulated will enable us to 
understand better, to predic^t moi-e accurately, and to control more 
effectively the course of similar epidemics in the future. 

A. C, Baker. 


C LOTHING Ex- If the (juestion w^ere asked as to whether 
penditures of farm families spend as much on clothing as 
Farm Families city families the answei’ would probably be a 
firm and emphatic "'No.’’ For the idea has 
been commonly accepted that the farmer puts much less of his hard- 
earned cash on his back than does the city dweller. Some facts are 
now at hand by which this ojiinion can be checked up. The Bureau 
of Home Economics has recently made a study of clothing expendi¬ 
tures during one year of 1,8?»7 farm families in four States. These 
figures show, when compared with similar figures for city families, 
that there is little difference after all in the amount spent for cloth¬ 
ing by farm and city families except for those having relatively 
large incomes. 

llie average cJothing expenditure of 1,H37 farm families for a year 
ended in 1923-24 was $225. This was 14.4 per cent of the average 
exjienditure of $1,559 for all items of the family living, including 
the rent, food, and fuel furnished by the farm. City families with 
about the same total expenditure spent on the average $23s for cloth¬ 
ing, according to a study made in 1918-19 by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of T2,09fi families in industrial centers 
throughout the country. This difference in clothing expenditure of 
$13 is certainly not large. Moreover, clothing cost more and took a 
larger share of the family income in 1918 than in 1923 when the 
farm study was made. 

Same Compariaon on Lower Incomes 

And the figures for families of less than average income tell the 
same story. It is only in families having incomes well above the 
average that a significant difference in clothing expenditures of city 
and farm families appears. With a total expenditure of about $ 3 ,() 0 ( 3 , 
for example, the farm families spent $470 or 15.8 per cent for cloth¬ 
ing, while the figures for city families jum|) to about $.500, or 10.7 
per cent. 

The city wife spends slightly more on clothing than the farm wife. 
A comparison between the clothing expenditure of husbands and 
wives, except in the higher-income groups, shows that the city hus- 
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band in the 12,096 families studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
purcliases more clothing than his wife, whereas the farm wife aver¬ 
ages a higher clothing expenditure than her husband except in the 
families that spend less than $1,200 a year for all their living. How¬ 
ever the farm wife spends less, on the average, than her husband from 
the time she is 35 until she is 50 years of age. During this period the 
children are demanding an increasing share of the family income, and 
the wife’s clothing alJfivvance is reduced to meet the situation. The 
hu.sband’s clothing ex|)enditures are also curtailed, but not to the 
e.xtent that the wife’s are. 

With an increase in the family income the wife immediately begins 
to e.Kpand in her clothing purchases, buying probably more and 
I'.ettcr garments than before. On the avei-age her annual clothing 
ex/ienses increase between $4.50 and $5 for every $100 increase in the 
total family expenditure. Her husband’s clothing expenses do not 
increase so rapidly with the increased welfare of the family. In the 
families with total expenditures of less than $1,800, the Imsband's 
clothing expenditure increase's about $4 with every $100 increase in 
the total family expenditure. In families, however, that S 2 )end more 
than $1,8(K) on all their living the husband’s clothing allowanc-e in- 
c'l-eases on the average only $1.30. The clothing expenditure of the 
husband is less affected by changes in the size of the family or in the 
income than is that of Id's wife. 

Girls Spend More Than Hoys 

'J"he clothing demamis of the men and boys in families that s))end 
h'.^s than $1,200 on their living are iuore adeejuately met tlian tliosc, 
of 1 li(‘ women and girls. Tlie mc'ii and boys S 2 >en<i more monc'y on 
clothing at every age except bc'twecm the yc*ars of 18 and 22. .Vs 
the income inci'eases, however, the girls spend more on clothing than 
the boys, excrejd during the years of 3 to 8 when the boy's clothing 
amounts to more than the girl’s. At 19 years of age in all income 
levels the daughter’s clothing exists more than that of any other 
membc'r of her family, and, on the average, moi'e than it Avill ever 
c!Ost again unless fortune places her in a higher income gi’oujA. In 
sucli an event her clothing expenditures will of course increase. Tlie 
son does not reach his maximum clothing expenditui-e until he is 21 
years old. Then it does not amount to as much as that of hi.s lf)-yeai - 
old sister, but it is more than he will ever sj)end again if he is a jiart 
of an “average” family, and the total family expendittire remains 
ai)proximately the same. 

Expenditures Higher on Outer Garments 

The way in which the clothing alloAvance is divided among the 
different articles of clothing changes as the children grotv older, or 
ns more money is. spent on clothing. The projmrtioh of the total 
clothing costs .spent on headwear and outer garments, for examjile, 
increases with each older age group, and that allotted to undergar¬ 
ments and footwear decreases correspondingly. In general daugh¬ 
ters over 16 years of age spend about 6t) per cent of their clothing 
money on headwear and outer garments, whereas only about 49 per 
cent of the clothing money for girls under 16 is spent on the same 
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type of garments. Smis of the same age groups spend a larger pi'o- 
portion of their clotliing allowance on head>\ear and outer garments 
than the daughters do, averaging approximately (>:3 per cent for sons 
over 10 years, and 55 per cent for sons under 10. 

With an increase in the clothing allowance boys and girls under 9 
years of age spend more in ])ropoition on footwear and undergar¬ 
ments and less on headwear and outer garments. Husbands, also 
sons over 9 years, devote a larger j)roj)ortion of tlieir allowance to 
outer garments with each increase in the clothing allowance, where¬ 
as daughters between 9 and 21 years of age sjjend a decreasing per¬ 
centage on outer garments, and .an increasing ])ro]K)rtion on under¬ 
garments. The j^roportion allotted to footwear decreases alike for 
)K>th sons and daughters over 9 years of age. Wives and daugliters 
lil years old and over s])end a larger ])roportion for outer garments 
and headwear, and a decreasing percentage on undergarments and 
footwear w’ith each increase in their clothing expenditures. 

Clothing represents approximately 15 per cent of the family’s 
total expenditure. It pays, therefore, to devote time, care, and fore¬ 
thought to the jmrehase of clothing. A clothing budget, especially 
if w’orked out on a three-year basis, is a great help in obtaining a 
more adequate and balanced wanlrobe. 

Euxa Louise Clakr. 


C LUBS for Boys* and girls' 4-H <*lub work is a system of 
Farm Boys instruction given lural boys and girls by the 
and Girls Imited States Dejiartment of Agriculture and 
the State agiiciiltuial colleges i)) cooperation 
with local forces. This instruction is given by means of farm, home, 
and community demonstrations for the })ur})Ose of improving rural 
jjractices. Through club work rural boys and girls learn liow to 
\voi‘k, achieve, and make of tliemselves eliicient, ])ublic-spirite(l, use¬ 
ful citizens. 

The term 4-H signifies tlie four things which must be trained by 
tlie boy and gill to insuie success in club undertakings—bead, heart, 
liealth, ami hands. The mind, or head, of the boy and girl must be 
trained to think, plan, and reason, and the heart to be kindly and 
sympathetic toward the work and toward associates, so that all may 
woik together: the health must be imiiroved and kejit good for effi- 
( ieiicy and enjoyment; and the hands must be trained to be skillful. 
The symbol of tlie 4-H club is the four-leaf clover containing an H 
on each leaflet, the clover signifying the piupose for which the first 
clubs were created—soil conservation. 

The extent to which 4-H club work reaches farm boys and girls 
may he appreciated by the fact that in the United States during 1925 
41 total of 565,040 club members, between 10 and 21 years of age, 
were enrolled. These young people carried on a total of 1,079,604 
club projects in agriculture and home making. They were organized 
for the most ])art into 41,000 local groups or clubs, each with an 
adult leader. There w^ere about 48,000 such local leaders w^ho suptu*- 
vised the activities of the boys ami girls in these clubs. The work 
of the club members and their local leaders was diref’ted by 2,925 
county extension agents in the counties following jfians outlined by 
the State club leaders. 
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Fi<j. 51.—Henry LatHuu. Miehipin farm 1103 % and aucieKsful dnir 3 '-club member, who Is 
Jiow joint owner with hi.s father of a moilern dairy farm 

Many Demonstrations Given 

Demonstrations in food, clothing, poultry, farm crops, livestock, 
and the like were conducted on the farms and in the homes by 

rural boys and girls. In 
their home surroundingvS 
the 4-H club members have 
demonstrated to their neigh¬ 
borhoods the desiral)ility 
of following certain better 
practices in agriculture 
and home making. The 
achievements of these farm 
boys and girls have been 
sutstantial as the records 
of their accomplishments 
show. 

The two examples fol¬ 
lowing are tvpical of the 
work and influence of club 
members. Henry Latson 
of Michigan made his club 
activities fit into the work 

Fto. 52.-HeIen Wasbington farm Kirl and On his father^; farm. The 

poultry-club member, who became a poultry au- Call 01 WillCU he became 

thority hi her neighborhood and financed part ^ 1 .^ 

of her college education through her poultry flock Owner Was tlie iirst pure- 
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bred animal on the farm. Tlirough successive years, his demonstra¬ 
tions proved the desirability of dairying in his neighborhood, with 
the result that the dairy farm now owned by fatiier and son is but 
one of the many fine daily farms in that section. 

Helen Brown of Washington became the poultry authority in her 
neighborhood through her club demonstration. She perfected the 
business side of her work so that her profits assisted materially in 
financing her college course. 

One of the more recent developments in extension work with 
farm boys and girls has lieen the young farmers’ clubs ” in whicli 
the older rural young people have been interested. Thus 4-H club 
work has provided the incentive for farm young folks in a com¬ 
munity to maintain their contact with extension wTirk until they are 
sufficiently mature to affiliate with its adult organization. 

Eleven Million Farm Boys and Girls 

According to the census of 1920, there are more than 11,000,000 
rural boys and girls in the United States. One of the imjiortant 
functions of the agricultural colleges and the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in their cooperative extension work is to teach 
these rural boys and girls some of the inspiring things in agriculture, 
give them some vision of its possibilities as a life job, to assist them 
in the actual carrying on of a farm or home-making project in which 
they have particular interest, and to helj) them learn how to assume 
their part in solving their community problems. 

R. A. Turner. 


C OLLOIDS and One may spend his lifetime cultivating a 
Soil Behavior soil and then die ignorant of how it will behave 
Possibilities under many conditions. The soil expert aims 
to find out more with less work. He is trying 
to find out exactly how a soil will behave under different treatments 
by examining it in the field and in the laboratory. His purpose is a 
degree nearer achievement as the result of recent studies of the clay 
or colloidal material in soils. New facts regarding the nature of 
this material and its relation to properties of the whole soil have 
been discovered. By taking these facts into consideration the soil 
expert will form a fietter judgment than he has hitherto legarding 
the behavior of soils under different conditions. 

Studies show that the very fine or clay material in soils is made up 
of particles which are much smaller than had been supposed. One 
ounce of a heavy loam soil may contain 10 billion millions of such 
particles. Luckily these particles stick together. If they did not, 
clay soils would have washed away years ago. This clay material is 
now coming to be called colloidal material,” since it is found to be 
related to a group of other sticky materials, including glue, which 
are known by chemists as colloids. 

Colloids Governing Factor 

Many properties of the whole soil, such as stickiness, retention of 
water, and capacity for holding plant food, are governed almost 
exclusively by the colloidal mafenal. Obviously then, in judging 
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how a soil will behave it is important to know how much colloidal 
material it contains. But a determination of the mere quantity of 
colloid is not sufficient; the kind of colloid must also be determined, 
since diffeient soils may contain colloids which are very different in 
chaiacter. Because of differences in the kind of colloidal material 
present some soils that contain a high percentage of colloid hold 
less water and plant food and are more friable than other soils con¬ 
taining less colloidal material. 

It now seems that if both the quantity and kind of colloidal ma¬ 
terial in a soil are known it should be possible to predict fairly well 
how the soil will behave. Although the larger soil grains influence 
certain soil pioperties, it is not much exaggeration to say that a soil 
is known by the colloid it contains. 

P. L. Gile. 

C OMBINE Har- Use of the combine-harvester in the Great 
vesters in the Plains has increased very ra]>idly during the 
Great Plains past five years. Only a few machines were 
l>eing tried in 1918 or 1919, but with improve¬ 
ments in the mechanical features of the small combine the ma¬ 
chines rapidly increased in popularity. A great many machines 
were sold in 1925 and 1926 and in some localities in the area prac;- 
tically all of the 192t) wheat crop was harvested with the combine. 

The development of the small, prairie type harvester-thresher lias 
given the farmer of the Great Plains a piactical madiine whi(‘h en¬ 
ables him to complete his harvest and threshing I’apidly, with a 
comparatively small amonnl of labor. A machine haviim a 15 or 
1() foot width of cut, pulled by a 15 horsepower tractor and operate<l 
by 2 or 3 men exclusive of grain haulers is capable of harvesting 
400 to 600 acres during a reasonably dry season. A machine of this 
type should cut and thresh 500 acres in 15 days of actual cutting. 

A smaller machine having a width of cut of 8 or 10 feet, designed 
for operation by a single man, is capable of handling 250 to 300 acres 
in 15 days With the introduction of the smaller machines the use 
of combines is incre^ising on farms with smaller acreages of grain 
and on farms where the operators hesitate to make tlje investment 
necessary for the purchase of a larger combiiie. 

The labor of harvesting and threshing is reduced from approxi¬ 
mately 3 man-hours per acre® where a binder is used or 2 hours® 
where a header is used to about 0.75 hour per acre with the combine. 
The reduction in size of crew enables the operator to do a larger pro¬ 
portion of his harvest work with the labor available on the farm. 
The operator is relieved of much of the expense jind dependence on 
transient labor during harvest. 

A properly adjusted combine will compare favorably with a header 
in saving grain in the field and in short grain will save a larger 
proportion of grain than will a binder. With short straw, fewer 
heads are left on the field and the shattering loss is somewhat re¬ 
duced. The loss of grain in the threshing operation itself should 
be no greater than in a stationary thresher, and may be expected to 
vary between 1 and 2 per cent of the grain threshed. 

>W. E., H0DGB8, J. A., Nichols, r. ij.. and Tapp, .Ifsrk W. a stcdt of 
FA lWr ORGANIZATION IN CFNTRAb KANSAS. J>ept. Bul. iJIUS., 74 PP. 3025. 
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Where the grain stands in the field for some time after ripening 
/here is some loss from shattering and a greater risk of loss from 
storm. Most farmei’S who use combines delay harvest from 6 to 8 
lays after it would be possible to begin with a binder and from 2 to 4 
lays after the grain is ripe enough to cut with a header. This delay 
in starting harvest increases to a certain extent the risk from storm 
loss while standing. On the otlier hand, risk of grain losses in the 
stack or shock is eliminated. 

New Problems Created 

Some changes in farm organization and some new problems in 
grain marketing are likely to result from an extensive use of the 
combine-harvester in tlie wheat-producing sections. The reduction 
in harvesting costs, togetlier with the advantage of operating suffi¬ 
cient acreage to make the best use of the harvesting equipment, 
should tend to make the wheat acreage per farm approximately 
the maximum acreage which can be harvested with a single combine. 
Ill most sections this would mean a substantial increase in the wheat 
acreage per farm. The lower production costs should cause wheat 
to replace more of the competing crops on land which is suitable for 
the use of the combine. 

Some farmers who have a small acreage of wheat find it advisable 
to owm a machine cooperatively with their neighbors. More often, 
the combine owner with a small wheat acreage completes the harvest 
season by doing custom (!Utting for others. In either of these ways, 
by sharing the investment or by increasing returns from the com¬ 
bine through custom work, farmers with a wdieat acreage less than 
the total capacity of the combine find the machine a profitable 
investment. 

Shortens Harvest Season 

The general use of combines shortens the harvest season in a 
given locality. Where practically all the grain is threshed three 
or four weeks after the grain ripens, the problem of marketing or 
storing is an important one. Few wheat growers have adequate 
facilities for farm storage and the greater share of the gram is 
placed on the market as it is threshed. Dry grain in good condition 
for storage can be readily moved from the local to terminal elevators, 
but wheat with a high moisture content otfers more difficulty. Many 
farmers are inclined to begin combining before the wheat isentirely 
ripe, particularly if the fic^ld ripens unevenly, and the grain is placed 
on the market with a Jiigh moisture content. In rainy or wet seasons, 
the desire on the part of the farmer to cut his wheat as rapidly as 
possible results in placing on the market wheat that is too ^vct for 
storage. Few local elevators are equipped to dry or handle moist 
wheat satisfactorily and most of them refuse to accept Avheat with 
a high moisture content. 

In some loc.alities the prevalence of weeds in the fields offers 
some difficulties to combining. Proper adjustment of sieves will re¬ 
move the common weed seeds, but some weeds, particularly the 
Russian thistle, give trouble because of the difficulty of separating 
the moist weed tips from the grain. 

The combine-harvester has been used more for harvesting wheat 
than for other crops but other grains are handled satisfactorily. 

29217"—YBK 1926-16 
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The combine is used to a lesser extent for harvesting oats, barley, rye, 
and CTain sorghums. Such crops may present some problems, one 
of which is the difficulty of saving straw where feed is needed on the 
farm. A further use is made of the combine in harvesting such seed 
crops as beans, seed clover, and alfalfa, as they shatter badly from 
the continued handling necessary to cut and thresh in separate 
operations. 

L. A. Retnoldson. 


C OOPERATIVE Live- Farmers in this country have demon- 
stock Commission strated that they can market their live- 
Agencies Thriving stock successfully through their own 
business organizations. They have set 
up in the terminal markets cooperative livestock commission agencies, 
owned and controlled by stoclrtnen. These agencies handled in 1926 
over 150,000 carloads of livestock, or nearly 11,000,000 animals, in¬ 
cluding sales of stock for producers and purchases of stockers and 
feeders for farmer customers. These two services, selling livestock 
for producers and purchasing stock for feeders, are the two main 
functions of the terminal cooperative agencies in this country. The 
first of these terminal selling agencies was started in 1917. There 
are 25 of them now in operation, most of which have been organized 
in the last five years. Their growth since organization has been so 
rapid that many of them stand first in volume of business in the 
markets w’here they are ojierating. 

Approximately 65 per cent of the livestock handled by coopera¬ 
tives at terminal mai’kcts is the business of local cooperative shipping 
associations. The other 35 per cent is contributed by stockmen who 
ship individually or in multiple-owner lots, or who truck in their 
stock to the market. At some terminal markets the cooperative sell¬ 
ing agencies handle practically all of the business of the local associa¬ 
tions shipping to those markets. 

The members of these organizations aic producers of livestock. 
A board of dirtictors is elected by the membcrshii) at large. The 
directors in turn choose a manager who is responsible for the details 
of operation and for the carrying out of the business policies of the 
association. Nearly all of the associations are of the nonstock type. 
They are adequately bonded for the protection of the agencies and 
shippers doing business with them. 

In their actual operations on the market, these associations sell 
cattle, hogs, and sheep and buy stockers and feeders. Livestock 
which is consigned to them is received, yarded, fed and w^atered, 
sorted and graded if necessary, and sold to the best advantage by 
salesmen of the association. It is bought by packer buyers, traders, 
order buyers, butcher buyers, and other operators on the market, 
and also by livestock producers and feeders. The agencies do not 
assume ownership of the livestock that is consigned to them. The 
shipper remains owner until the transaction with the actual pur¬ 
chaser is complete. 

Methods of Payment 

Collections are made by the commission agency; marketing ex¬ 
pense, such as commissions, freight, yardage, feed, and insurance, are 
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ieducted and the net returns deposited in the city bank, which is 
the correspondent of the shippers country bank, the same day the 
livestock is sold. The deposit is made to the credit of the country 
bank, which when notified places the returns to the credit of the 
shipper. Bank cashier’s checks are issued occasionally upon request 
by the shipper. Returns for stock shipped by truck are usually paid 
by company checks. 

Livestock is purchased for the customer’s account by the coopera¬ 
tive association and shipped to his ranch or feed lot as he may direct. 
The purchaser may or may not be present on the market. If he sends 
in an order for stockers or feeders, he indicates the species and grade 
of animals desired and usually states the maximum price he is 
willing to pay. A stocker and feeder buyer of tlie association takes 
the order on the market and fills it to the best of his ability for the 
interest of the customer. If the purchaser is present when the trans¬ 
action is made, he may give the agency a check for the amount due 
directly, but the usual practice is for the association to draw a draft 
on the purchaser’s bank, adding the buying commission and other 
regular charges to the cost of the livestock. 

In addition to the two main functions of selling and buying 
livestock, some of the terminal cooperative agencies have set up 
credit corporations and, through the medium of the Federal inter¬ 
mediate credit bank, are financing livestock farmers in their feeding 
operations. This has resulted in a saving to stockmen in some sections 
of about 1 to 2 per cent in interest charged. 

Some of the terminal cooperative organizations have established 
livestock pools. These have handled principally lambs and cattle. 
The lambs are purchased on the ranches, principally in Wyoming and 
Montana, and are shipped direct to feeders in the Middle West. The 
cost of all the lambs and cattle and the expenses of buying them 
are pooled and each feeder pays the average cost for the stock which 
ho receives. The cattle are purchased principally in Texas and are 
shipped direct to Corn Belt feeders. 

Large Savings Effected 

Since the terminal cooperative firms began doing business on the 
markets, they have saved to the farmers, in reduced commissions and 
in amounts paid back to shippers in the form of cash refunds, ap¬ 
proximately $4,500,000. These savings have been possible because 
of the large volume of business handled by the terminal associations. 
In 1926 they handled on an average over 15 pei* cent of the total 
livestock on tlie markets where they operated. Savings might have 
been still further increased but for the necessity, well recognized by 
cooperatives, of maintaining an organization sufliciently large to 
render efficient service on ‘‘ peak days ” as well as during the slack 
periods. 

Briefly, some cooperative associations on the terminal markets 
have accomplished the following: (1) They have demonstrated that 
they can render efficient service at reduced cost; (2) they have 
raised the general standard of service rendered at the markets 
through the competition they furnished; (3) they have obtained 
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better service for stockmen by improving the old and creating new 
services; (4) they have developecf cooperative leaders in their own 
organizations. 

C. G. Kandell. 


C OOPERATIVE Marketing The form of organization in a 
Mainly Dependent on cooperative enterprise is perhaps 
Business Management only of minor importance as com¬ 
pared with management. Wisely 
planned and intelligently directed management is by far the most 
important element in business success and lack of it the most certain 
cause of failure. The marketing of agricultural products is a busi¬ 
ness undertaking and the cooperative association that undertakes the 
job must adhere to the fundamental principles of business. The 
practices may differ widely between various cooperative businesses, 
as they differ in commercial business organization, but the funda¬ 
mental principles usually remain the same. 

The management problems of a cooperative may often appear dif¬ 
ferent, and some are different, from those confronting commercial 
businesses, but in wrestling with these problems the cooperative needs 
to observe the same fundamental business principles that permeate 
all successful business institutions to-day. 

What do we mean by this important phase of business called man¬ 
agement? In a broad and practical sense business management is 
the control and direction which is exercised over all the activities of 
the organization. It is not limited to any one phase, but includes 
office operations, accounting and pooling, merchandising, market 
analysis, membership relations, and many other activities. 

Responsibilities of the Board 

The control and direction of a cooperative can not be left to any 
one individual. In any business there is a group of iiuli vidiials to 
wdiom has been delegated the responsibility of formulating the poli¬ 
cies and directing their execution—^the board of directors. Every 
member of the board has a definite share in the responsibility of 
formulating sound policies and seeing to it that they arc properly 
carried out. 

Ill speaking of management, particular emphasis should be given 
to the duties and responsibilities of the board of directors, as the 
directors play a most important part in the efficient operation of 
cooperative associations. It is well to remember, in business man¬ 
agement, that, unless a man has sound business sense and is pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to acting as manager of a business, or to functioning 
as a director or officer, he may prove detrimental rather than helpful, 
although personally of the highest ty})e. A man might be the best 
farmer in the community and the most loyal member in the associa¬ 
tion, lind yet not be fitted to help direct its business operations. 
Many cooperative enterprises have been wrecked because the board 
of directors lacked an understanding of management problems. In¬ 
ternal petty politics, too, have often hindered the effectiveness of the 
management. 
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One of the serious weaknesses of many cooperatives is found in the 
tendency of members of boards of directors to shirk their responsi¬ 
bility. Too frequently the individual member elected to the board 
looks upon his selection as a director in the li^ht of an honor con¬ 
ferred upon him in recognition of his standing in the community 
and as carrying with it no responsibility. Such an attitude is unfortu¬ 
nate, and until every director comes to feel that he is accepting the 
trusteeship for the successful con<lu(;t of tlie business, cooperative 
marketing will fail of its full measure of success. 

Directors are Trustees 

Membership on the hoard of directors is a trusteesliip which 
carries with it certain responsibilities and duties toward the suc¬ 
cessful conduct of the organization’s business. The membcj's upon 
whom this trusteeship has been placed must inform Ihemselves 
regarding the principles of business and about the operations of 
the business for which they are responsible. The importance of 
each director being thoroughly informed about the operations of his 
organization, and concerning the broader business principles, U]K)ii 
an understanding of whi(!h hangs much of the organization’s future 
progress, can not be overemphasized. There is many a cooj)crative 
organization to-day wliose progress is being slowed up because of 
the lack of a forward-looking program and wise direction. 

The board of directors and the execnitive staff (usually consisting 
of the manager and responsible department heads) of a coo})erative 
enterprise are (charged with the responsibility of formulating policies 
and directing their execution. While each section has its own defi¬ 
nite and distinct responsibilities, it is essential that these two small 
groups work together closely in dealing with the many j)roblems 
that arise in conducting a business. 

Duties of Directors 

Broadly speaking, the board of directors is charged with (1) the 
formulation of policies, (2) selection of a competent manager to 
carry out these j)olicies, (3) ascertainment that tliese policies are 
actually jmt into execution, and (4) knowledge of the results they 
l)ring about. 

The board’s job in formulating policies is a most imj)ortant one. 
Befoic board members can formulate sound policies they need to 
seek facts. The manager should be in a position to assist the board 
in obtaining available facts and in the interpretation of their sig¬ 
nificance. In becoming accpiainted with the business it is important 
that Ihe directors form conclusions only on the basis of fads and 
that every vestige of prejudice and preconceived opinion be cast 
aside. They can not he guided by opinions of members and others. 
Hearsay evidence is often fatal to successful operation. 

In selec^ting a competent manager the board of directors is called 
ufion to perform one of its most important duties. With the average 
board of directors of a farmers’ cooperative this often presents one 
of the most difficult tasks. The average farmer has had but little 
contact and experience with big business operations and has only a 
limited knowledge of the essential qualifications that are indis¬ 
pensable to successful executive work. 
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In ascertaining whether or not policies have been satisfactorily 
carried out and in studying the results obtained, one frequently 
finds the board apparently at a loss for a yardstick with which to 
measure the progress made. Unfortunately, instead of attempting 
to weigh the results of management by careful study and analysis 
of available facts regarding the operations, too often the board 
members spend their time meddling with petty and insignificant 
details of day-to-day affairs. 

Selecting a Manager 

The manager and the executive staff are responsible for carrying 
out the fiolicies laid down by the board, as well as attending to the 
details of operation. The manager should be selected because of 
his ability to carry out policies and handle administrative matters. 
The handling of details must not be interfered with by the board. 
The manager and his executive staff must be free to work out the 
details and seek results in their own way. 

In a measure, management will succeed only to the extent that a 
real effort is made by the board and executive staff to answer the 
questions of price, demand, and mercliandising problems, on a basis 
of actual facts rather than on the basis of mere opinion. In this 
respect a certain amount of research, merely as an aid to manage¬ 
ment, particularly with the large-scale cooperatives, is highly impor¬ 
tant and helpful to the board in shaping its program. The board 
needs statistical information on price history as a basis for deter¬ 
mining the price and sales policy. It needs information as to what 
factors detenuine demand and a knowledge as to the grades suited 
to the particular markets they are serving. A statistical analysis of 
available data will often throw some very helpful light on old and 
new markets, their peculiarities and needs. In the case of sonu^ 
cooperatives, technical reseaidi will help develop new products and 
by-products which can utilize excessive supplies. Commercial re¬ 
search, however, should be looked upon only as a tool and a helpful 
guide in the develojnnent of the marketing })rograin and more etfi- 
cient oi)eration. It is not a substitute for intelligent work and good 
judgment. 

Selling Program 

In any program of selling farm products a cooperative marketing 
association is first confronted with the important problem of develop¬ 
ing a sound and effective price and sales poli(^y. It is only through 
the development and successful carrying out of such a policy that the 
members are able to obtain the full benefits from their organization. 

The boards of directors are responsible for the formulation of a 
sound price and sales policy for the association. In dis(*harging this 
important responsibility they need to know the factors which deter¬ 
mine the price for the commodity which they are handling, the reac¬ 
tion of price to changes in supply, what the effective demand is and 
how it is reflected in the price, the probable seasonal and other 
changes in price under varying economic conditions. In all these 
matters the manager and other membei‘s of the executive staff can be 
of considerable help and their advice should be sought. They should 
make available to the board full information about supply, probable 
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market demand, and price behavior. All of this is vital to the board 
in shaping its filing program. 

In popular discussion there are two theories as to what constitutes 
the best price and sales policy for a large-scale farmers’ cooperative 
marketing association, which undertakes to perform tlie marketing 
functions of carrying the product and feeding it into the consuming 
channels. One of these assumes that it is the aim of a cooperative 
association to effect such control of a product as to enable it to dic¬ 
tate an arbitrary price, without reference to supply and demand 
conditions. The other theory assumes that an organization handling 
farm products can not maintain pri<*es which are out of line with 
economic conditions, and that in the long run its members will receive 
the largest benefit through the development of a price and sales 
policy which attempts to adjust supply to demand. 

Limitations of Price Fixing 

It is, of course, possible to fix a price, but it is not possible to make 
the customers pay that price. There is practically no agricultural 
commodity which is so essential to human existence that substitution 
can not be made for it, at least in part, and this possibility of substi¬ 
tution destroys any effective arbitraiy control of price over a pei iod 
of time. Usually a brief analysis of the price history of various 
commodities and its relation to some of the more evident demand and 
supply factors will illustrate the difficulty that a ( ooperative associa¬ 
tion would encounter in attempting to fix prices arbitrarily. 

The aim of the selling program of a cooperative should be a 
service to (mstoiners of the product handled. Broadly speaking, it 
must sell a(*cording to market demand. Such a program will usually 
bring the most satisfactory results in the long run. 

A thorough study of price and demand history of a commodity 
and a knowledge of piesent and j)otcntial sup])ly are es.scntial before 
the correc^t selling jirogram can be determined for that commodity. 
What might constitute a satisfactory selling program for one com¬ 
modity miglit not bring the desired results with other commodities. 
Because or ever-changing economic conditions, it is unlikely that 
the sale of the crop in equal periodical installments would consti¬ 
tute the type of a sales program which an organization would want 
to adhere to strictly at all times. Demand is not equally active at 
all times, and to force the sale of a commodity in order to satisfy 
the ‘‘eaual installment” program would probably result in making 
unsatisiactory price concessions. 

Importance of Seasonal Trends 

A large-scale cooperative marketing association handling wheat 
or cotton, for instance, certainly should give some attention to the 
seasonal trends in the j)rice of the commodity it is handling. Some 
very helpful information on the seasonal price changes can usually 
be obtained through a careful examination of the seasonal move¬ 
ments of individual years over a long period. It is not possible 
for an association to teke advantage of seasonal changes unless some 
reliable means for forecasting these seasonal changes can be found. 
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Further research, both by large cooperatives and State and Federal 
agencies, is needed on the whole question of price behavior of farm 
commodities. 

But in addition to the seasonal price movements, there are usually 
short-time up-and-down swings in the market. These continue for 
varying lengths of time. The strongest demand for a commodity 
usually comes during periods of rising prices. On the other hand, 
manufacturers and dealers generally do not want to buy when the 
price is falling because of the belief that it will go lower. It would 
seem that a program of selling could be evolved by some of the 
large cooi)eratives Avhich would take advantage of short-time swings 
in the price movement by selling the commodity in response to de¬ 
mand which is usually strong during periods of rising prices, and 
by not forcing sales during the periods of price recession. Such a 
selling program would probably tend to result in a somewhat better- 
than-average price. 

An effective selling program must, of course, go further than 
merely taking advantage of upswings in the market. It also involves 
the adoption of satisfactory grades, perhaps standardized grades, and 
these must always be lived up to if the coo])erativc is to maintain 
the confidence of its customers. The association must know the 
needs of its customers in order that it may provide for satisfactory 
terms and methods of sale. As already indicated, the aim of selling 
must be effective service to customers. 

Chkis L. Christensen. 

A. V. SWARTHOUT. 


C OOPERATIVE Marketing The basis of sound progress in 
to Be Forwarded by cooperative inarkcting is an ap- 
Educational Program preciation of the essential market¬ 
ing services to be performed by 
marketing organizations and a better understanding of the ])os- 
sibilities and limitations of the movement. This was recognizecl by 
Congress in the a(^t approved July 2, 192G, creating a division of 
cooperative marketing. A paragraph of this act authorizes the divi¬ 
sion ‘Ho promote the knowledge of cooperative })rincij)les and 
practices and to cooperate, in })romoting such knowledge, with edu¬ 
cational and marketing agencies, cooperative associations, and 
others.” 

As an immediate program, the division proposes to cooperate in 
organizing and conducting short courses for members and employees 
of cooperatives, county agents, agricultural students, and others 
interested in coopei*ation. 

In most instances, these schools will be conducted by the agri¬ 
cultural colleges. It is planned, however, to enlist the active sup¬ 
port of the cooperative associations in the States or regions in Avhich 
the sdiools are held. Each important association should be repre¬ 
sented on the program, in order that the school may be stimulated 
and guided by a consideration of the pi actical problems which these 
organizations have to meet, if for no other reason. The associations 
also should be interested in increasing their members’ knowledge of 
cooperation and in improving the efliciency of their employees 
through education. 
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The subject matter presented at these schools will vary with local 
conditions. It is not intended to present an extensive theoretical 
discussion of cooperative marketing, but rather to bring to the fore¬ 
ground the fundamentals of marketing; and the policies, problems, 
and accomplishments of the cooj)erative associations marketing the 
products ot the State. To do tliis intelligently, luwever, it will he 
necessary to present as concisely as possible the princi})les and i)rac- 
tices of cooperative marketing and the trends and present status of 
the movement. It is also necessary to give consideration to factors 
that determine the price of farm products in order to form a reliable 
estimate of the possibilities of cooperation and evaluate the efficien<;y 
with which the cooperative organizations of the region are operating. 

May Lead to United Action 

In general, schools of tliis kind will be valuable in so far as they 
inculcate the right attitude toward coojierative marketing on the 
part of the members and contribute toward the business officie:icy of 
the organizations. They should also serve to bring the coo})erative 
associations within the region closer together, and perhaps lead to 
some form of united action in meeting their common problems. 

The limits of this article do not permit disemssion of other motliods 
which may be employed for the dissemination of corre(!t informa¬ 
tion regarding cooperative marketing. Short courses in the local 
communities given under the joint auspices of the cooperative 
organizations and the agricultural colleges, work with the boy’s 
and girl’s clubs, the agricultural high schools and civic organiza¬ 
tions, all offer opportunities for making cooperation a })art of the 
economic philosophy of tlie rural and urban people. The develop¬ 
ment of these schools c’arries wuth it the resj)onsibility of presenting 
sound and constructive information which will guide the j)ro(liicers 
in (tarrying out their cooperative nuirkeling programs. It is im¬ 
portant, therefore, to obtain the active cooperation of the leaders 
in cooperative marketing and of State and Federal workejs en¬ 
gaged in economi(t research. 

A. W. McKay. 

C OOPERATIVE Mar- 1'he riglit of farmers to market their 
keting Recognized products colledively thi'ough their own 
in Numerous Laws organizations has gained ra})id recogni¬ 
tion during the last few years. This 
recognition has been reflected in many laws designed to (mable farm¬ 
ers to accomplish this purpose. All hut two of the States now have 
statutes expressly i)roviding for the incorporation of (*ooperativc 
associations. Tliirty-eight of the States have enacted substantially 
the same form of law. A majority of the States have passed coo})- 
eratiA^e marketing laws within the last 10 years. Most of these 
statutes were passed within a shorter period of time. There is no 
Federal statute providing for the incorporation of cooperative asso¬ 
ciations, but there are Federal statutory provisions deflning the 
status of cooperative associations undc'r the Federal antitrust laws. 

Prior to the enactment of State statutes expressly authorizing the 
formation of cooperative associations, such associations were formed 
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from time to time in various States under the ordinary business Cor¬ 
poration laws. The formation of associations under such statutes was 
not satisfactory because the business corporation laws were not drawn 
with the needs of cooperatives in mind. They reflected the com¬ 
mercial rather than the cooperative viewpoint. Many of these stat¬ 
utes did not permit of the organization of nonstock organizations. 
Generally, they provided that the holder of stock should be entitled 
to as many votes as he held shares of stock, thus providing for the 
dominance of capital and not permitting the equality among mem¬ 
bers which is essential to cooperation. These statutes contemplated 
the payment of dividends upon a stock rather than upon a patronage 
basis. As a result of these conditions and others, those interested in 
coof)eration early in the growth of the movement found it essential 
to have statutes enacted expressly providing for the incorporation of 
cooperative associations. 

Laws Authorize Contracts 

Nearly all of the statutes which have been passed providing for the 
organization of coo|)crative associiations authorize associations 
formed under them to enter into contracts for limited periods with 
their members for the delivery of their products for marketing. As¬ 
sociations are also authorized to include in tlieir contracts and by-laws 
provisions with respect to liquidated damages; that is, the associa¬ 
tions are authorizecl to stipulate in their contracts and by-laws rea¬ 
sonable sums whi(di members are required to pay if they fail to 
deliver their products for marketing in accordance with their 
agreements. 

Such statutes also usually authorize the courts to decree the 
specific performance of contracts of associations formed under them 
and to enjoin members from disjlosing of their products outside of 
associations. State courts have in many cases upheld the right of 
cooperative associations to recover liquidated damages and have held 
that tliey are entitled to the specific performance of their contracts 
and to enjoin members from violating them. 

As cooperative associations began to be formed in increasing num¬ 
ber’s, leaders in the movement were disturbed for fear the associa¬ 
tions might be held to be organizations in restraint of trade or in 
violation of the antitrust laws. They urged that there was an in¬ 
herent and fundamental difl'erence between the condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of isolated farmers largely dependent on the caprice of 
the seasons and those engaged in other pursuits. Only a few as¬ 
sociations were prosecuted for alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws, but there was always the fear that prosecutions might be in¬ 
stituted at any time. On account of this fact, cooperative leaders 
early in the growth of the movement, and beginning about 1890, 
were instrumental in having various States enact laws designed 
to give cooperative associations standing under their antitrust laws, 
and now a majority of the States have statutory provisions dealing 
with this matter. 

Exemptions from Antitrust Laws 

Practically all of the statutes that have been enacted within the 
last 10 years providing for incorporation of (cooperative associations 
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provide that any association formed under them ‘‘ shall not be deemed 
to be a combination in restraint of trade.” Cooperative leaders in 
1914 were instrumental in bringing to the attention of Congress the 
need for a declaration by it that cooperative associations, because of 
their form or existence, were not to be regarded as in violation of 
the antitrust laws. The result was section 6 of the Clayton Act 
which provides, in part, that ‘‘Nothing contained in the antitrust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for the 
puipose of mutual help, and not having capital stock or conducted 
tor profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects 
thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be 
held or construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws.” 

It will be observed that section 6 of the Clayton Act does not 
cover the case of coo 2 )eratives organized with capital stock, but, on the 
other hand, is confined strictly to nonsh)ck organizations. The courts 
have construed this section to mean that an organization is not to 
be declared in violation of the antitrust laws simply because of its 
existence and operation, but, on the other hand, they have held that 
organizations of the type referred to therein are amenable to the 
law if their (!()nduct is not in accordance therewith. 

Be(*ause of the fact that section 6 of the Clayton Act referred only 
to nonstock organizations, and because many felt that this section 
was not as clear as it should be, cooperative leaders continued to 
seek for further legislation with 1 ‘espect to the relation of organiza¬ 
tions of farmers to the antitrust laws. As a result, on February 
18, 1922, the Cai)|)er-Volstea(l Act became a law, which states ex¬ 
pressly that “persons engaged in the production of agricultural 
products as farmers, [)lanters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 
growers may act together in associations, corporate or otherwise*, 
with or without capital stock, in collectively processing, [ueparing 
for market, handling and marketing in interstate and foreign com- 
mer<*e, such products of j>ersons so engaged.*' 

Conditions Imposed on Cooperatives 

There are certain conditions in the act which cooperative's desirous 
of obtaining the benefits thereof must meet. Such associations must 
be operated for the mutual benefit of their membci*s as producers, 
and they must not “ deal in the products of nonmembers to an 
aJiiount greater in value than such as are handled by it for members.” 
In addition, an association to obtain the benefits of the act must 
restrict each member to one vote in the affairs of the association or 
else the association must not pay dividends on stock or member¬ 
ship capital in excess of 8 per cent })er annum.” The act provides 
that, in the event the Secretary of Agriculture shall have reason to 
believe that anv association (operating thereunder monopolizes or 
restrains trade in interstate or foreign c^ominerce to such an extent 
that the price of any agricultural product is unduly enhanced by 
reason thereof, he shall file a complaint against such an association 
and, following a hearing, if he finds that this is true he is directed 
to issue an order to the association requiring it to cease and desist 
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from monopolization or restraint of trade. Up to the present time 
no complaints have been issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
no facts have been presented to him involving any association, indicat¬ 
ing that it has unduly enhanced the price of any agricultural product. 

The general principles and methods of cooperative marketing 
have been involved in cases that have been passed upon by the 
supreme courts of 21 States within the last 6 years, and they have 
been upheld in every instance. During this period there have been 
no cases decided by appellate courts which have held that cooperative 
associations were illegal. 

Recent Decisions Favorable 

Some of tlie earlier decisions involving cooperative associa¬ 
tions held either expressly or by implication against the princi¬ 
ples of cooperation, but, as indicated, within the last 6 years 
the supreme courts of 21 States have uniformly rendeied de¬ 
cisions favorable thereto. Durinjr this time, in each instance in 
which an appellate court has decided a case against a cooperative 
association, the opinion did not involve the basic principles of 
cooperation but rather rested upon the interpretation oi the market¬ 
ing (*ontract, or upon some other fact not involving the general 
principles and methods of cooperation. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States under the grain futures act upholding 
the right of cooperative associations of grain farmers to have their 
own representatives on the floors of grain exchanges, by implication 
approves the principles of cooperation. 

L. S. HrLBERT. 


C ORN Borer The European corn borer has invaded the 
Has Invaded Corn Belt. It is present in the Maumee River 
Corn States Basin and has crossed the eastern boundary of 
Indiana. What are we going to do about it? 
For two years past this pest has destroyed the growing corn 
throughout a large part of Kent and Essex C-oiinties in southern 
Ontario. The spectacle presented by the compl(*te ruin of these 
crops over more than 400 square miles, as viewed by tlie leading 
agricultural authorities of our large corn-growing States, has rend¬ 
ered the question of corn-borer control one of i)arainount importance. 

Since 1920, when an intense and widespread infestation of this 
pest was discovered in southern Ontario, the department has realized 
that because of the facility of flight possessed by this moth nothing 
within the power of man could prevent the eventual invasion of the 
Corn Belt, and it has laid its plans accordingly. 

During the intervening years the department has conducted a 
thoroughgoing scientific investigation of the whole problem both 
in this country and in Europe. This inquiry has resulted in demon¬ 
strating that the control of this pest lies primarily in the applica¬ 
tion or cultural methods of combat, such as the harvesting of the 
crop in a scrupulously clean manner and the subsequent disposal of 
the stalks, cobs, and fodder by shredding, burning, feeding, or 
ensiling them. To be effective this must be done previous to the 
emergence of the moths or by May 1 following the harvest. 
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A less desirable alternative is the clean plowing down of all corn 
debris, preferably during the autumn of its harvest. Exhaustive 
experimental work has shown this method to be fairly effective, but 
only where every vestige of the corn plants was either plowed en¬ 
tirely under or where the debris remaining after plowing was care¬ 
fully gathered and burned. Where such metliods of culture have 
prevailed in Europe, which is the native home of the borer, the 
insect does little or no injury. On the contrary, where careless 
methods of handling the (jrop obtain and the stalks are allowed to 
remain from year to year, the corn borer often reduces the yield 
from 25 to 50 per cent or more. 

No Short Cut 

A thorough study of the problem has revealed no short cut, no 
easy method of subjugating the corn borer. It has therefore become 
obvious that for much of the Corn Belt the solution of this problem 
lies primarily in a modification of present methods of corn culture. 
This fact has been recognized not only by the department but also 
by the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and New 
York, which have issued mandatory regulations designed to obtain 
the necessary action on the part of corn growers within the infested 
regions. In brief these requirements are as follows: 

All cornstalks, remnants of stalks, and cobs of each year’s corn 
crop, in fields, buildings, stacks, or elsewhere, if not fed, made into 
silage, or shredded, shall be destroyed by burning or by plowing 
under completely or by a combination of burning and ])lowdng, 
before May 1 of the following year. 

As Congress recently has ai)proprialed $10,000,000 for such work, 
the depailment has undertaken a comprehensive control campaign 
which IS being waged in cooperation with State and county organiza¬ 
tions throughout designated areas in the States previously mentioned. 
In the conduct of this work the farmers will be paid for such extra 
labor performed by them as is additional to that which is usual and 
normal in ordinary farm operations. The maximum rate for extra 
labor allowance authorized is not to exceed $2 per acre for field or 
sweet corn, for eacli acre of such corn grown on such farms as shall 
successfully pass inspection as to compliance with the State regu¬ 
latory requirements. 

Canada Moves to Protect American Growers 

The Province of Ontario, Canada, recently promulgated similar 
regulations, the enforcement beginning with October 1, This 

action is of the greatest importance to American corn growers and 
especially those of Michigan and Ohio. This is true because there 
is good reason to believe that much of the recent increase in infesta¬ 
tion, which has become so apparent there, was due to the arrival 
of swarms of moths from severely infested fields in Ontario, where 
until recently little or nothing in the way of clean-up work has been 
attempted. Ruined fields of corn extending over hundreds of sauare 
miles remained untouched because the crop was a failure ana the 
growers had become discouraged. This condition permitted millions 
of corn-borer moths to emerge during the summers of 1925 and 1926 
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and to fly across the international boundary into the cornfields of 
Michigan and Ohio. The newly effective Canadian regulations 
should therefore be hailed as a boon to the farmers in the Uniteil 
States because they should result in shutting off a most dangerous 
source of further severe infestation. 

Agricultural Engineers Help 

At the suggestion of the department the agricultural engineers 
of Ohio State University, with the cooperation of the large manu¬ 
facturers of farm machinery, have developed and placed on the 
market at a reasonable cost attachments for most of the corn har¬ 
vesters now in general use, that will cut the corn practically at the 
ground line and thus aid the growers materially in adopting the 
dianges in harvesting methods necessary to combat the pest. Tiiese 
ingenious men have also designed a machine which picks and husks 
the ears and converts the remaining stover into a finely divided 
residue which either may be used as silage or returned directly to 
the land as fertilizer, with little or no increase in costs over those 
incurred by present harvesting methods. 

It is believed that by the aid of these mechanical contrivances 
and the conduct of a thoroughgoing publicity campaign the ne<'es- 
sary changes in corn culture can be ootained without serious shock 
to the corn-growing industry. 

An extremely important part of the present campaign for the 
repression of the corn borer, and one which apparently is not thor¬ 
oughly appreciated by the public at large, is the inspection and 
quarantine service as conducted by the Federal Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology and the Federal Horticultural Board in cooperation with 
the various States. This service aims to prevent the transpor¬ 
tation and consequent spread of the corn borer through the vai ious 
avenues of commerce. During the shipping season for green corn 
this service operates inspection stations on all main highways lead¬ 
ing out of the areas known to be infested by the pest. At such 
stations all vehicles are stopped and inspected to insure tliat corn 
containing borers shall not be carried by such means into uninfested 
territory. 

That this inspection service is an effective and valuable means of 
preventing the rapid spread of the pest over long distances is strik¬ 
ingly shown by the fact that during tlie corn-shipping season of 1925 
nearly 2,500,()00 automobiles were thus inspected in western New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. From these were taken 
171,502 ears of corn which contained 1,972 corn borers. As many of 
the automobiles from which such corn was taken were bound for 
points as far west as Chicago, it is apparent that the interception of 
this infested corn undoubtedly served to prevent the establishment of 
the pest in the heart of the Corn Belt years and perhaps a decade in 
advanc^e of its possible arrival there tnrougli such natural means as 
the flight of the moth. 

Annual Scouting Campaign 

In addition to its other important functions, the inspection service 
conducts annually a scouting campaign to determine the geographical 
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limits of the spread of the i)est from year to year. As a result of 
this, it becomes possible to alter the quarantine regulations in accord¬ 
ance with the annual spread of tlie pest and to locate quarantine 
stations at points where such dangerously infested corn as that pre¬ 
viously mentioned will be certain of interception. 

To help in the combat with the corn borer, the work of importing 
the insect enemies of the pest from Europe was begun several years 
ago, and this has been carried on with increasing vigor yearly. In 
all some 10 species or kinds of these parasites have been liberated, of 
which live species are known to have become established. Many 
hundreds of thousands of these have been turned loose to work their 
will on the corn borer, but it may be 20 years before tliey become 
numerous enouj^li for their effect upon the borer to bemme iiotice- 
abJe. In the meantime, and very likely also after these parasites 
become effective, the cultural metliods of combat prevnously described 
must be relied upon to render corn ji^rowin^ j)rolitable wherever the 
corn borer thrives. 


The Real Combat Has Only Begun 

The fi^dit to prevent this truly formidable pest from robbing the 
fertile Mississippi Basin of its ^i^reatest crop has only just bepjun. 
If success is to crown our efforts, this fi^ht must continue in an 
earnest, thorough-fijoin^, and persistent manner for years to come. 

Fear has been expressed in some quarters that the advent of the 
corn borer means the doom of profitable corn growing in America, 
but this need not be (rue if the growers will respond to the depart¬ 
ment's warnings before it is too late. 

W. K. Wai.tojst. 


C ORN^ Breed- The results of varietal comparisons and of ex- 
ing in New tensive breeding experiments have sliown that 
Experiments the ()lder methods of corn breeding were unable 
to increase the jiroductiveness of better yielding 
varieties significantly. They also have shown that simple mass selec¬ 
tion of seed ears from productive i)lants of an adapted type was 
])racti(*ally as eflicient as the elaborate ear-to-row metliod which had 
l)een advocated so widely. A better knowledge of the laws of hered¬ 
ity made clear why progress under the older methods was limited and, 
of even more importance, pointed to selection within self-fertilized 
or selfed lines as a sound l)asis for corn im])r()vement. It is with 
methods of corn breeding based upon the principle of selection wdthin 
selfed lines that this article is concerned. 

The first stej) in breeding corn by selection within selfed lines is 
to self-pollinate a number of plants of the variety or varieties to be 
used. (Fig. r>th) Seed from the better ears pro(luced is planted in 
ear rows and plants in these rows are self-pollinated. This i)rocedure 
is continued during several generations, only the better ears from the 
better plants in the better rows being selected each year. 

The effecits of self-fertilizing corn are immediate and obvious. De¬ 
fective characters which have been suppressed in the hybrid condi¬ 
tion of ordinary corn come into expression. There is a cumulative 
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decrease in vigor and productiveness, which is most rapid following 
the first self-fertilization and which becomes gradually slower with 
each successive generation. There are marked differences in the 
vigor and appearance of different lines. As self-feitilization con¬ 
tinues the plants within individual lines become more and more 
uniform, thus accentuating the differences between lines. After six 
or seven generations of self-fertilization, approximate constancjr is 

reached, after which there is little 



further reduction in vigor and the 
lines breed more or less true. 

Lines Used in Hybrid Combination 

It is these lines, themselves in¬ 
ferior to the original variety, that 
the breeder uses in hybrid combina¬ 
tion of one kind or another in ob¬ 
taining larger yields of corn. As 
the lines become uniform, crosses 
are made between unrelated lines in 
various ways to determine those 
that are best in hybrid combination. 
The number of lines is reduced, by 
elimination of the poorer ones, to 
the two, four, or more that arc to 
be used in producing seed for gen¬ 
eral planting. Three methods of 
utilizing selfed lines have been sug¬ 
gested, (1) single crosses, (2) 
double crosses, and (3) synthetic 
varieties. 

Single-crossed seed is produced 
by growing two selfed lines, A and 
B, ill alternate rows of an isolated 
plat and pulling the tassels from 
the plants of one line, as A, before 
they have shed pollen. The seed 


B'lp. A corn plant bstjDiod an in produced on the detasseled A plants 

lijind pollinating. Slioot.K ;ni(i tassols j xi 4 v 

are protoctod from contanunalioii tlien represents tllG crosS ivXB? 

witli htray polloii l)y l)aggiiig. At tyiiv 1ip Til'intocl in ttio 

tlio prop«*r time* poll('n from llin so- WniCIl may oe pidlltCd in tllC gcn- 

loctod tassel is applied to the silks of eral fields 

the soh'Cted ear shoot, whj<‘h again -iv 1 i ’ 1 i t i 

is bagged. In soif-poiiiiiatirig, tiie L>ou olc-crossed Seed IS ])roduced 
£?nle%iant by cTossing two single crosscs. This 

requires maintaining three isolated 
plats, two smaller plats for the production of the two single crosses 
and a larger plat for producing the double-crossed seed to be used in 
general field planting. Double crossing is a device for overcoming 
the poor quality and high cost of single-crossed seed consequent to its 
production upon the relatively weak plants of the selfed lines. 

Seed- selected from fields planted with either single-crossed or 
double-crossed seed is much less productive than the crosses them¬ 


selves. Consequently, crossed seed must be produced anew for each 
year’s planting. The use of synthetic varieties does away with the 
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need for growing crossed seed each year. In producing a synthetic 
variety many selfed lines which yield weU in all combinations are 
intercrossed and then grown as an ordinary variety. Increased 
yields of com have been obtained experimentally from single crosses, 
double crosses, and synthetic varieties. As yet, however, there is 
no evidence as to which of these methods will prove most profitable* 
This will depend not only ujion the yields that can be obtained but 
also upon the practicability of seed production and distribution under 
the different methods. 

Caution Necessary 

Several years must elapse after the beginninjtc of a program of 
corn improvement by selection within selfed lines before the success 
of the prognim can be demonstrated. As the methods are now, there¬ 
fore, the evidence of their efficienev is not as complete as is desirable. 
At the same time, iiUTeased yiehls have been reported in every c’iX- 
periment in^ which these methods have been tried. Crosses which 
have been high yielding in one season have tended to be high jdeld- 
ing in other seasons, and crosses involving similar parentage have 
tended to beha#e similarly. The results of these experiments, there¬ 
fore, have been consistent. On the basis of these experiments it seems 
probable that crosses can be obtained for many sections which will 
yield 20 to 30 per cent more than the best available varieties. 

It should not be understood that all crosses are high yielding. 
Many yield less than the parent variety. The best ones can be de¬ 
termined only by careful experiments extending over several years. 
For this reason, and because of the time and cost involved in pre¬ 
liminary self-pollinating, the method is one for the expeidment sta¬ 
tion rather than for the grower, (^orn growers having the ability 
and willingness to^ do the right thing at the right time may find op¬ 
portunity for profit in producing crossed seed after the best combina¬ 
tions have been determined experimentally. For the present, however, 
crosses of known productiveness are available foi* very few sections. 

Much remains before the details of producing aiui distributing 
crossed seed corn coiniiiercially can be determined. Furthermore, 
few crosses have been tested siifliciently to warrant their recommenda¬ 
tion. Finally, adaptation is as important in crossed seed as it is in 
ordinary varieties, so that the fa<*t that a cross is high yielding in 
one locality is no evidence of its value in a different environment. 
Caution therefore should be exercised in buying seed corn just because 
it is a single or double cross. 

At the present time the production of crossed seed corn from 
selected selfed lines has not progressed far enough for practical 
utilization in more than a very few localities. It promises much, 
however, as a means of increasing corn yields. 

FrEDEKICK D. IllCHEY. 

C ORN Con- The average corn crop of Europe outside of 
sumption Russia in the five yeai*s 1921-1925, inclusive, was 
in Europe 505,000,000 bushels, with net imports in the same 
years of 204,000,000 bushels. Corn production is 
confined to the southern part of the continent, with Rumania, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria as the only countries having an ex- 
29217®—ybk 1926-17 
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portable surplus. Italy ranks next to Rumania and Yugoslavia in 
corn production, but has no surplus for export. 

Very little corn is used for human food outside of the corn-pro¬ 
ducing areas, but in the northern countries of Euroj^e it is used ex¬ 
tensively for livestock feeding and for industrial purposes. The 
British Isles, including Ireland, imported an average of 76,000,000 
bushels annually in the years 1921-1925, inclusive. It is roughly 
estimated that of these imports one-third is used for poultry feeding, 
from one-third to one-hali for feeding other kinds of livestock, and 
the remainder chiefly for distilling ana starch manufacture. In rela¬ 
tion to population and area, Denmark and the Netherlands are the 
largest consumers of corn in northern Europe. In Denmark corn is 
used as feed for cattle, hogs, and poultry. In the Netherlands it is 
not only used for feeding but also for distilling. 

For feeding poultry there is a universal preference in northern 
Europe for Argentine corn because of the small, round, hard kerneL 
Many poultry feeders are under the impression that chickens can 
not swallow the larger flat kernel of the American corn. In Ger¬ 
many very little corn is used for feeding except in th^extreme south¬ 
ern part of the country which is supplied largely from the Daniibian 
countries. In the industrial areas oi Germany some corn is used for 
distilling and starch making, and there has recently been some devel¬ 
opment of corn-sugar and corn-oil manufacture. 

Table 2 indicates roughly the relative importance of tlie more im¬ 
portant European countries as consumers of corn: 

Table 2. —Indicated consumption of com in principal European countries — 

average 1921-11^25 


Country 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net ex¬ 
ports (—) 
or not im¬ 
ports (+) 


Million 

Million 


bushels 

bushels 

Rumania____-____ 

143 

-24 

Italy..-.... 

i)5 

+13 

-13 

+76 

-2 

Yugoslavia..! 

United Kingdom 1..... 

109 

Hungary.--’.-..... 

68 

Spain____ __ 

26 

+14 
+19 
+ 33 
+33 
—4 

Fiance..... ... . 

16 

Netherlands....... 

Germany....... 


Bulgaria.... .. _ 

23 

Denmark______ 

+ 17 
+6 
+ 16 
+2 
+5 
*+l 
+5 
+ l 
+3 
+3 

204 

Czechoslovakia... ... 

10 

Belgium...... 

Portup:aI......- . _ 

11 

Austrm.-.. .. 

4 

Greece... 

8 

Switzerland.-... 


Poland - ______- . 

3 

Norway.-.... 


SwOden...... 


/Total______ 

505 



Indicated 

consump-^ 


MiJJiov 

bushels 

lift 

108 

96 

76 

66 

40 

34 

33 

38 

1ft 

17 

16 

16 

13 

9 

ft 

5 

4 

3 

3 


709 


1 Including Irish Free State. 
• From year average. 


G. B. L. Arner. 
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C OTTON of Ameri- Three-quarters of a century ago there 
can-Egyptian was developed in Egypt a new commercial 
Variety in U. S. type of cotton which has become that coim- 
try\s chief source of wealth. Egyptian 
cotton is related to the American sea-island type and is noted for 
the length, strength, and fineness of the fiber. The different varieties 
range from about to inches in staple. The annual cotton 
acreage of Egypt during the five years 1921 to 1925 averaged 
approximately 1,768,00(1 acres, or about one-third of the total culti¬ 
vated area. The average annual production during the same period 
was the equivalent of approximately 1,354,000 American bales (of 
478 pounds net weight). 

The good qualities of Egyptian cotton were soon appreciated by 
English and later by American spinners. The strength and fineness 
of the fiber make it peculiarly adapted for the manufacture of sew- 





Pia. 54.—A field of Pliua cotton in Salt Uiver Valley, Ariz., ready for the pickers 


ing thread, fine dress goods, and tire fabrics. During the ])ast five 
years the annual im])orts into the United States have averaged the 
equivalent of approximately 201,000 American bales. 

More than 25 years ago the Department of Agriculture began to 
investigate the possibility of producing Egyptian cotton in the 
TTnited States. Cotton is grown in Egypt entirely under irrigation, 
in a climate characterized by long, hot, rainle.ss summers. Finding 
that this type of cotton is not adapted to the main Cotton Belt, the 
department concentrated its efforts in the irrigated districts of Ari¬ 
zona and southern California, where conditions similar to those of 
encountered. 

Selection Gave Good Results 

Rather unsatisfactory results w^ere obtained with the varieties 
introduced from Egypt, but by selection from one of them there 
was developed in Arizona in 1908 a new variety to which the name 
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^‘Yuma” was given. This cotton averaged in staple about 1^ 
inches. Field tests and spinning tests of the fiber by manufacturers 
showed its suitability for commercial production, and in 1912 the 
department furnished seed to farmers for planting a few hundred 
acres in the Salt Kiver Valley of Arizona and the Imperial Valley 
of California. The acreage of American-Egyptian cotton in these 
States increased rapidly during the next five years, and in 1917 the 
production amounted to about 16,000 bales. ^ 

Meanwhile, another variety, the Pima,” had been developed at 
the United States field vStation, Sacaton, Ariz., by selection of a very 
distinct plant discovered in a field of Yuma cotton. The new 
variety was characterized by finer, lighter-colored, and longer fiber, 
having an average staple of about inches. After being tested 
for several years, its superiority to the older variety could no longer 
be doubted, and it was decided to substitute Pima for Yuma. Il is 
not easy for an entire community to replace one variety of cotton 
by another without mixing the seed, but, fortunately,* the cotton 
growers of the Salt River Valley w^cre well enough organized to 
carry out this undertaking successfully. Since 1918 the entire acne- 
age of American-Egyptian cotton has consisted of the Pima variety. 
Statistics of production are given in Table 3. They indicate that 
for the 14 annual crops of lint and seed the gross return to the 
growers has been approximately $73,500,000. 


Table 3 . — Amcrican-KifyptUin cotton: Production and estimated value to the 
growers of the li annual crops 


Year 

Liiit pro¬ 
duced 
(bales of 
478 pounds 
net woiffht) 

Kstimated Kross return to the 
growers 

Lint 

Seed 

Total • 

1912...... 

375 

$39,000 

$5,000 

$44,000 

1913.,.. .. 

2. 135 

197.000 

28, (KK) 

225,000 

1914.-.. . _ 

6,187 

483, (KM) 

50 (KNI 

533 (M)0 

1915.... 

1,095 

lloitKM) 

ir,ooo 

m[m 

1910.. .. ..... 

3,331 

700, 0(M) 

86, (K)r) 

786,000 

1917.. ... . . 

i5,imo 

5,482,000 

620,000 

6,102,000 

1918.. . __ _ .... 

30,187 

9,793,000 

1,300,000 

11,093,000 

1919.... ..... . _ 

40,437 

10,440, (KK) 

2, 000, (K)0 

18. 440, (KK) 

1920...... . .. 

92,501 

13,275, (MIO 

1,200,000 

14, 47.5, (KK) 

1921_____ _ _ 

37,094 

5, 500, OOO 

520, (KiO 

6,021), 000 

1922. ... .. 

32,824 

5,152. OOO 

643, (KM) 

5,795,000 

1923...... ... . 

22,420 

3,859,000 

476,000; 

4,335,000 

1924________ 

4,319 

1,070, (KIO 

109,000 

1,179, (KK) 

1925.-.. .. .. 

20,053 

3,920,000 

401,000 

4. 321,000 

Total. . . - .. _ 

314,990 

60,029,000 

7,449,000 

73,478,000 


The acreage and number of bales produced have fluctuated greatly 
from year to year. The peak was reached in 1920, when the keen 
demand of the tire industry for this kind of cotton and the very 
high prices paid during the winter of 1919-20 led to the planting 
of 240,000 acres in Arizona and California. The reaction from this 
boom, together with the general financial depression throughout the 
country, caused a great drop in prices and a long delay in marketing 
the 1920 crop. At this time tire manufacturers began to substitute 
shorter cottons for the high-priced extra sta})les and the demand 
for the latter by this industry is now relatively small. On the 
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other hand, manufacturers of fine dress goods have increased their 
consumption of Pima cotton and there has been no great difficulty 
in disposing of the crops produced during the last four years. Pro¬ 
duction since 1921 has been confined to the Salt River Valley in 
Arizona. 

Importance of Pure Seed 

The Department of Agiiculture has constantly emphasized the 
importance of pure planting seed in the production of cotton and 
particularly of the long-staple cottons, since their value depends 
largely upon their uniformity and an even-running fiber can not be 

g rown from mixed or mongrelized seed. Cotton varieties are popu- 
trly supposed to “ run out ” after a few years, but there is no evi¬ 
dence that this will happen if the seed for planting is taken each 
year from well-isolated fields and is ginned with precautions to 
prevent mixing with otlier seed. 

The Salt River Valley farmers, when they began to grow Anieri- 
can-Egyptian cotton, followed the recommendation of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and organized themselves as a pure-seed com¬ 
munity. Cotton breeders or the department, with the cooperation 
of the University of Arizona, have aided them by roguing each year 
a limited acreage, removing the undesirable or ‘^off-tyjie’' plants. 
The seed frcm the rogued acreage is increased under guarded condi¬ 
tions the following year and the seed from the increase fields is 
distributed for general planting the second year after the roguing 
was done. Thanks to the hearty cooperation of the associations of 
farmers and of the gins which have handled the planting seed, this 
pro(redure has been followed so effec^tively that there is no evidence 
of deterioration in the protected stock of Pima cotton since it began 
to be grown commercially. 

It was relatively easy to keep the planting seed pure during the 
first 10 years of the industry, for during that period the whole 
Salt River Valley was a one-variety community,” Yuma and after¬ 
wards Pima having been practically the only cotton grown. Begin¬ 
ning with 1922, however, there has been a large acreage of upland 
cotton in the valley and this has made it harder to keep the Pima 
seed supply uncontaminatcd. Up to this time, however, the diffi¬ 
culties have been overcome successfullj'^ and an ample supply of 
pure Pima seed will be available for planting in 1927. 

Marketed in Free Competition 

American-Egyptian cotton is marketed in free competition with 
the vastly larger crop of similar cotton produced in Egypt. Half or 
more of the Egyptian crop consists of the Sakellaridis variety, which 
staples about inches, and is very fine and strong. Although 
some American manufacturers of fine goods prefer Pima to “ Sakel ” 
cotton when prices are equal, they are, as a rule, unwilling to pay more 
for the former. The postwar depi’ession in Europe has lessened the 
demand there for fine goods manufactured from very long-staple 
cotton, with the result that Sakel now reaches the American market 
in large quantities at relatively low prices. 

Pima cotton at Salt River Valley points usually sells for about 
double the price of middling upland, but on December 1, 1922, the 
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diflPerence in price in favor of Pima was only 28 per cent and on the 
same date in 1923 only 14 per cent of the price of middling. These 
abnormal price relations, together with the greater cost of picking 
and ginning Pima cotton and the widely held belief that it is much 
less productive than ‘‘short staple” cotton, caused many of the 
Salt River Valley farmers to abandon Pima and plant upland varie¬ 
ties. It is estimated that of the total cotton acreage of the valley, 
upland cotton constituted 55 per cent in 1923, 94 per cent in 1924, 
and 63 per cent in 1925. 

The average annual yield of lint per acre in Salt River Valley 
during the four years 1922 to 1925 was 260 pounds for Pima cotton 
and 326 pounds for upland cottons, the Pima yield having averaged 
80 per cent of the upland yield. The best available data on cost of 
production indicate that it costs about $13 more to produce 260 
pounds of Pima cotton per acre than to produce 326 pounds of 
upland cotton per acre. The price at Phoenix, Ariz., on December 
1, during the four years 1922 to 1925, averaged 26^4 cents for upland 
(grade middling) and 40 cents for Pima (grade 2). It is computed 
that with middling upland at 26 % cents, Pima should sell for 38 
cents to be equally profitable under average conditions of yield in 
the Salt River Valley. 

The yield of Pinia cotton in the Salt River Valley has averaged 
only slightly more than one-half bale per acre. Nevertheless, much 
higher yields, amounting in numerous instances to 1 bale (500 
pounds) per acre, are obtained every year on some of the farms in 
the valley. Some of the land in this locality was never suitable for 
growing this kind of cotton and much more of it has been rendered 
relatively unproductive by too many successive crops of cotton. 
There is good evidence that frequent rotation with alfalfa is very 
beneficial to the yield of cotton. By restricting the Pima acreage 
to areas naturally well-adapted to this crop and by using methods of 
rotation and irrigation which experience has shown will keep the 
soil in good condition, the average yield could be much increased. 
The adoption of such a policy would j?o a long way toward making 
it easier to produce Pima cotton in the Salt River Valley in compe¬ 
tition with “short staple” and to market it in competition with 
cotton imported from Egypt. 

Thomas H. Kearnet. 


C ORN Varieties The corn-rot diseases are an important 
Resistant to factor contributing to a lower yield per acre 
Rot Disease and a poorer quality of grain. These diseases 
may cause a reduction in stand, a seedling 
blight, a rotting of the roots, a reduction in vigor, barrenness, 
nubbin production, delayed maturity, and a rotting of the ears. 

Proper selection of seed and the breeding of strains of corn resist¬ 
ant to the rot diseases are effective methods that are being used in 
reducing losses from these troubles. Seed selection, and breeding are 
not the same thing. One can not take the place of the other. And 
yet they are both very essential in any program of corn improvement. 
The two operations complement each other. Seed selection may 
accomplish much in reducing losses from disease and unfavorable 
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conditions of weather and soil while superior and better varieties 
are being developed. When such strains and varieties have been 
perfected and made available for the corn grower it will require 
much careful seed selection to maintain the disease resistance and 
agronomic qualities of these improved strains. 

In breeding for disease resistance the pure-line method has been 
used. This method involves the production of inbred strains by 
continued self-fertilization and selection, followed by the recombi¬ 
nation of the better inbreds, after 5 to 10 years of selfing, into first 
generation crosses, double crosses, and synthetic varieties that possess 
high disease resistance and other necessary qualities. 

Combination of Qualities Needed 

An inbred strain resistant to one disease or to one set of environ¬ 
mental conditions is not necessarily resistant to all other diseases or 
to injury from other unfavorable soil and climatic environments. 
Strains highly resistant to Pythium root rot may be very susceptible 
to Gibbcrella seedling blight, and strains highly resistant to Diplodia 
ear rot may have a low resistance to injury from light frosts in the 
fall. Again, strains may be highly resistant to the seedling blight 
diseases and be comparatiA^ely susceptible to both Gibberella and 
Diplodia ear rots. 

In the selection of strong inbreds it is necessary to subject these 
strains to several different sets of conditions and to determine their 
reac^tion to diseases important in each |)ai*ticular locality. In many 
sections this would include resistan(!e to corn smut, as well as resist¬ 
ance to the root, stalk, and ear rot diseases. It appears possible to 
find and develop inbreds that combine a high resistance to the prin¬ 
cipal rot diseasc^s and to smut, and also have them possess consid¬ 
erable merit in such physiologic and genetic qualities as ability to 
germinate and grow under comparatively cold soil conditions, ability 
to make the best possible use of the nutrient materials available in 
the soil, resistan(‘c to lodging and stalk breaking, and high resistance 
to cool Aveather and light frosts in the early fall. 

The planting of the same inbreds on soil that has been in corn for 
a number of j^'ars, and, at the same time, in an adjacent field that 
lias not grown corn for several years, furnishes an opportunity to 
compare the abilities of the strains to resist an unfavorable soil com¬ 
plex and also to observe the way in wdich they react to a favorable 
soil complex. Such comjiarisons are more valuable when a part of 
the old cornland has received heavy applications of barnyard manure, 
phosphate, and lime if necessary. The value of the comparisons is 
further increased when plantings are made on at least three dates, 
extending from the beginning to the end of the normal corn-planting 
season. 

Temperature Requirements Vary 

Some inbred strains have been found wdiich give a very unsatis¬ 
factory stand when early planting is followed by cold weather. 
Other‘inbreds do well uncler the same unfavoi-able conditions. (Fig. 
55.) Frequently those that do so poorly iinder conditions usually 
accompanying early planting have a satisfactory field stand and 
make a good growth when planted later. Results from laboratory 
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experiments under controlled temj)erature conditions indicate that 
inbred strains vary greatly in their temperature requirements for 
germination and early growth. Some will germinate and grow 
under comparatively cold soil conditions. To obtain satisfactory 




Fio. 55.—rol(l-KUKcoptll)le und cold rcsiHtant strains. A, An inbr(*d very susceptible to 
injury from a temperature of 24" F. on May 25, at which time th«> corn was ap¬ 
proximately 6 inches high. A later planting of the same strain had a satisfactory 
Kland. B, An iiiliixid highly resistant to the unfavorable weather conditions 
described above 


stands of otlicr strains it is necessary to delay j)] anting until the 
latter part of the corn-planting season. 

Another great advantage of a series of dates of planting is the 
opportunity afforded to compare the abilities of the inbreds to with¬ 
stand a short period of drought without injury and to I'esist lodging 
during a heavy windstorm. Frequently either a drought or a heavy 
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Pio. r>6. —An Inbrod very vSiiscoptibh' to (Hbhoriilla ^ trrowu from 

Inoculated with G. muhinetii at planting tiiru-u H, A contJgiiouM plot t,iowu fiom 

uninoculated weed of the same strain 


windstorm will Int one of the plantings in Itie silking stage at which 
time strains with weak and ineflBcient root systems arc de¬ 

tected. Field plantings under varying soil conditions at dinerent 
dates of planting, over a period oi years, thus give much deiiniie 
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information concerning the physiology and genetics of the various 
inbred strains of com and their recomninations. 



Fio. 57.—Kars of two strong iubrt^ds and their tirst-generatlon cross. This cross and 
other good recomldiiatlons have consistently yielded from 15 to 35 per cent more 
than ordinary open-pollinated com 


In addition to the above-described methods for arriving at some 
decision regarding the relative merits of inbred strains and crosses 
the same strains and crosses of corn have been subjected to inocula¬ 
tion with pure cultures of organisms. As one aim of the inocula- 
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tion experiments has been to determine resistance and susceptibility 
to specific diseases, an attempt has been made to use productive land 
that has not grown corn for a number of years. In many cases 
virgin prairie sod was available. 

Cool Soil Favors Scab 

It has been found that Gihherella samhinetii (Mont.) Sacc., the 
wheat scab organism, does most damage to corn under comparatively 
cool soil conditions (below 68 to 70° F.). The injury also is more 
severe in a rather dry soil. Thus in testing for resistance to this 
particular disease-producing organism, plantings are made at early 
and intermediate dates. In addition to inoculation experiments at 
Bloomington, in central Illinois, inoculation studies have been con¬ 
ducted with the same inbreds and others at Madison, Wis., and at 
other points in Illinois, planting at intervals of a week to 10 days 
throughout the corn-planting season. 

Much variation in resistance and susceptibility to Gibberella has 
been observed. Some strains have been found that were so suscepti¬ 
ble that only a few straggling plants survived in the iiuxailated 
plots. (Fig.* 56.) Other strains were intermediate in their reaction 
to this organism. A few have been highly resistant under conditions 
usually encountered in the field. 

Further studies have been made by inoculating with a pure cul¬ 
ture of Diplodia zeae (Schw.) Lev., an organism causing seedling 
blight and ear rot. A species of Pythium causing root rot also has 
been used. A few strains have proved highly resistant to both of 
these disease-producing organisms. Field experiments have been 
supplemented by laboratory and greenhouse studies. 

Opportunities in Com Breeding 

The recombinations of some of the inbreds that are high in disease 
resistance (fig. 57) and that also have a wide range in physiologic 
function have been giving increased yields of sound grain ranging 
from 15 to 35 per cent more than ordinary corn. In many cases 
these increased yields seem to have been obtained with little excess 
drain on the limiting nutrient elements of the soil. Furthermore, 
the recombinations of strong inbreds have been affected less adversely 
by unfavorable soil and climatic conditions than has ordinary corn. 
Disease resistance, when combined with other important physiologic 
qualities, becomes very valuable. Thus scientific corn breeding 
promises eventually to make its contribution to the safety of the 
investment of the American corn grower and also to the conservation 
of the natural wealth of our agricultural soils. 

James R. Holbekt. 

James G. Dickson. 


C OTTONSEED To the Chinese probably belongs the credit 

Crushing In- for making the first use of cottonseed oil, for 
dustry Grows their records show that in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury in China cottonseed were sometimes 
ground and fed to oxen and that an oil suitable for illumination w^ 
obtained. In America the first mention of cottonseed oil is found in 
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th6 rscords of Doctor Otto of Bothlohoiu, Pft.} dated 1768. In 
England in 1783 a prize was posted, by the Society for the Encour¬ 
agement of Arts, Manufacture, and Commerce, for a practical method 
for extracting oil from cottonseed. On March 2, 1799, a United 
States patent was is^ed to C. Whiting covering a process for ex¬ 
tracting cottonseed oil. 

It was not until 1826, however, that practical extraction of the oil 
was attempted in a small mill located in Columbia, S. C. In 1832 
a second mill was established in Florence, Ga. Early extractions 
were used for illumination purposes or in the manufacture of soap. 

It was not until 185.5 that it was suggested that cottonseed oil was 
an edible oil and it soon became an adulterant or substitute for olive 
oil. Some time after 1880 cottonseed oil was introduced into hog 
lard to temper the lard for use in cold climates. From then on, the 
history of the use of cottonseed oil from its surreptitious incorpora¬ 
tion with lard to its position as an open competitor of both lard and 
butter is filled with the intrigues of competitive industries. 

In 1860 there were seven establishments for the manufacture of 
cottonseed oil in the United States. This nuPaber fell to four in 1867.- 
But from that time the number has increased rapidly. There were 26 
in 1870, 46 in 1880, and 872 in 1914. Since 1914 there has been a 
decided tendency toward consolidation, not only in management but 
in the con.struction of larger units and the abandonment of mills of 
small capacity. In 1914 there were 68 mills that crushed less than 
1,000 tons each, and only 12.6 per cent of the mills crushed over 
10,000 tons each; but in 1925 there were only 18 mills that c.nished 
less than 1,000 tons each, and .32.6 per cent of the mills (u-uslied over 
10,000 tons each. The growth of the industry is shown in Table 4. 

Table 4. —Growth of the cottomeed-crushing industry in the United t^tates 


182C. 

1831- 

1847. 

1880, 

J874. 

1875- 

1880- 

1890- 

1900- 

1904- 

1909- 

1914.. 

1917. 

1920- 

1925- 


Year 


Number 
of mills 


1 

1 

1 

7 


45 

119 

357 

717 

810 

872 

728 

676 

530 


Seed 

tirushed 

Value of 
products 

Tons 

Vottara 





50,000 
84,000 
123,000 
182,000 
1,023,000 
2,479,386 
3,345,370 
8,827,301 
4,847,628 
4,251,680 
4,069,166 
4,605,227 

741,000 

2,530,000 
3,970,000 
7,290,000 
19,790,000 
42,411,835 
69,310,624 
107,528,204 
156,036,437 
360,736,000 
156,613,000 
240,855,000 


Remark.*! 


Columbia, S. C, 

Natchos, Miss. 

New Orleans, La. 

3 in Louisiana; 1 each in Missouri, New York, 
Rhode Island, i\nd Tennessee. 


Development Has Been Haphazard 

Taken as a whole, the cottonseed-crushing industry may be said 
to have had a rather haphazard development. It began with the 
purpose of obtaining one valuable product, oil, from a material 
that had long been considered an offensive nuisance. Up to that 
time cottonseSi had been used for planting; fed to cattle with cau¬ 
tion, lest they be poisoned; and, when ixitted, occasionally used by 
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more progressive farmers as a manure. So offensive a nuisance did 
the annual accumulation become that as measures necessary to the 
protection of the public health, laws were enacted regulating its 
di^osal. 

Preparation of the oil and it^ utilization has ever been uppermost 
in the minds of those engaged in the industry, to the passive and 
general neglect of other phases of the business, improvements and 
changes in methods have resulted rather from the critical demands 
of the consumers of the products of the mills than from initiative 
within the industrj^ 

The demands of the refiners of oil necessitated a careful study of 
its extraction and of the factors influencing its quality, for not only 
did the producers ha,ve to meet the demands of the i*efiners, but, 
indirectly if not directly, they had to meet the problems of increas¬ 
ing the consumption and especially of combating the opposition of 
producers of other oils with which cottonseed oil soon became a 
serious competitor. 

An early effort was made to dispose of the residual cake, first as 
a fertilizer and later as a cattle feed; but the efl'orts to encourage 
the use of the cake when ground into meal, as a cattle feed, met 
with prejudices, owing largely to the disastrous results of feeding 
highly concentrated foods without regard to food values. These 
prejudices coupled with laws regulating commercial feeds and 
fertilizers in turn brought about a thorough study of this product. 

Residual Fiber a Problem 

The residual fiber found on cottonseed after they have been ginned 
has always been a problem to the crushers. If the fuzz is absent, 
that is, if the seeds are what are known as slick seed, it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to make a sufiicient separation of the meats and hulls 
so as to make possible a full recovery of oil. Moreover, the j^resence 
of the excess hulls reduces the value of the cake. When the seed are 
fuzzy, the usual condition of upland cottonseed, if the residual fiber 
is not removed before crushing, portions of the meats can not be 
freed from them, and more or less oil is absorbed by them, thus 
occasioning losses. On the other hand, the cost of removing the 
residual fiber often offsets possible savings in meats and oil. As 
the delinting of the seed is of questionable econorliy, the controlling 
factor has been generally the cost of the process rather than the 
value of the linters produced. At first it was thought inadvisable 
and unnei‘essary to remove much of the residual fiber^—only enough 
to facilitate the separation of the meats and hulls, and certainly 
not more than that which would permit the resulting linters to com¬ 
plete with cotton lint. The product so obtained, found ready sale 
as a form of cotton and was used for spinning and batting. 

Gradually, as methods of extraction improved and the demand 
for the oil increased, better delinting of the seed and separation of 
the meats were effected, and linters became blends of the residual 
cotton and of the seed fuzz. The quantity of this form of cotton, 
generally spoken of as the “cut” per ton, rose between 1900 ana 
1910 from about 25 to 50 or more pounds per ton of seed. As a 
result much of the linters became hardly fit for spinning and their 
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tise was diverted to the manufacture of mattresses and other feltings 
and to industries requiring them as a source of cellulose. 

During the World War the demands of the ^ Government for 
material for explosives forced an even more intensive delinting. So 
complete did the delinting then become that the long fibers were 
cut or broken, practically all of the fuzz was remov^, and even 
the seed coat itself was so closely abraded that considerable hull 
particles were included in the linters so produced. 

Uses Found for Linters 

As yet, however, no discriminating market had developed demand¬ 
ing a study of the character of this product. With the coming of 
peace, however, it was found that linters could be used in the man¬ 
ufacture of a great number of valuable articles and that the different 
blends of the Tong and the short fibers obtainable by adjustments of 
the delinting machines, were each specially fitted for the manufac¬ 
ture of a particular group of products into which the linters could 
be converted. 

This diversity of uses resulted in a more discriminating market 
and increased price differentials. In 1900 linters brought less than 
1 cent a pound; during the war the price was fixed at 4l^ cents a 
pound, but soon after the war the price paid for the highest types 
was above 14 cents, while the lowest type brought about 2V^ cents. 
Out of these circumstances a demand arose for a scale or grades on 
which the oil mills might remove linters and the consumers of 
linters might purchase. In May, 1924, the industry made a joint 
request that the United States Department of Agriculture study the 
commodity with a view to constructing standard grades. 

These studies disclosed (1) that the long fibers found in linters 
were chiefly composed of the abnormally soft and weak fibers that 
because of their flaccidness had not fluffed during the curing of 
the seed cotton but had remained matted about the seed and thus 
escaped ginning; (2) that the uses for which linters had found a 
place were directly correlated to the different blends of long fibers 
and seed fuzz that resulted from the variations in the mechanical 
settings of the reginning or delinting machines. 

The third finding was that there were certain characteristics, such 
as color, harshness or softness, smoothness or neppiness that were 
usually peculiar to certain geographic sections, possibly in some 
way related to climate, soil, or cultural methods, and that these sec¬ 
tions might roughly be grouped as the southeastern States of the 
Cotton Belt, the Mississippi Valley States, and the western or 
Texas-Oklahoma district. 

The fourth result of the studies was the finding that both the 
sectional characteristics of linters and the blends of fiber were 
discernible to the eye as well as discoverable through the sense of 
touch. 

Situation Reduced to Order 

These four determinations enabled the department to bring into 
order factors which had appeared a hopelessly confused hodgepodge. 
The gamut of linters was reduced to seven groups or grades, each 
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grade representing the three sectional characters of linters as well 
as the mixtures or blends of fibers usually to be found in individual 
bales. These grades passed the test of a year’s use as tentative 
standards and on August 1, 1926, they became the official standard 
grades for American cotton linters, promulgated under the cotton 
standards act. 

G. S. Meloy. 

C OTTON Growing The lines of progress to be followed in the 
in One-Variety improvement of the cotton industry are be- 
Communities coming more clearly defined. Increasing 
costs of production in the Tinited States are 
stimulating the development of cotton growing in many countries, 
so that in a few years the effects of competition may be felt. If 
high prices continue, the foreign competition undoubtedly will in¬ 
crease, and less of our cotton will be exported unless it is of better 
quality than the foreign product. Our short, uneven, low-grade 
cotton that competes in foreign markets with the cotton of India 
and China is becoming unsalable, except at prices that are entirely 
unprofitable to the grower. 

The production of larger quantities of inferior low-grade cotton 
has been accompanied by a corresponding decrreasc* in the prodiu^- 
tion of the better staples, and manufacturers have been complain¬ 
ing of the increasing difficulty of obtaining the large, even-running 
lots of fiber they require. Automobile-tire manufacturers in par¬ 
ticular are becoming alarmed as they find it more and more aiffi- 
(nlt to locate adequate and regular supplies of fiber from 1 to 
iiK^hes in length, used largely in tire construction. 

It is unnecessary to grow any of the very short and irregular 
(ntton that the foreign buyers are beginning to reject, to become 
a drug on the market,’' and de])ress the prices even of the better 
staples. There is no occasion to grow cotton of less than 1-inch 
staple in any part of the United States, and staple up to inches 

or longer can be grown over a much wider area than is now pro¬ 
ducing such fiber. Tlie continued planting of interior varieties and 
irregular gin-run seed is a mark of the backward state of our 
cotton industry that sliould be corrected as rapidly as possible. 

Superior Varieties Bred 

Superior varieties have been bred that are as early ana as ])ro- 
ductive as any of the inferior short-linted sorts, and arc adapted 
to conditions in the different cotton-growing regions. The problem 
of utilizing such varieties and replacing the inferior seed stocks has 
also been studied carefully, and a simple method has been found 
that opens the way to a general improvement of production. 

In order to utilize superior varieties of cotton, adequate supplies 
of pure seed must be develoj)ed and maintained. This is a self- 
evident basic requirement for improved pioduction, but one that 
has been almost entirely neglected in the past. Much of the crop 
still is raised from mixed gin-run seed (winch should have been sent 
to the oil mill instead of being planted), but there is no supply of 
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really good uniform seed to take its place. Of the approximately 
600,000 tons of seed required to plant the American cotton crop, fully 
90 per cent is of mixed “ gin-run ” quality. 

The present system does not provide or even permit the pro- 
duction of adequate supplies of pure seed. Though tliere are thou¬ 
sands of farmers in each of the cotton-growinfj; States who ap¬ 
preciate the need and are anxious to plant and to raise good seed, 
the farmer as an individual finds himself practically powerless when 
he attempts to establish and maintain a pure stock of cotton. On 



Fu;. 5S.—WuKonloiUis nf soe<l <?oUon, (vicli from difTorc'nt farm and uadi with a 
(Uffer('n( variety. TIioho follow oach othrr at tlio piibliu wheru tho Huod from 
the (JilTeroiit loads is uiuivoliinhly mixod. Tho subsonui'iit planliiiK of mixod sood is 
followod by cross-pollinntioii in tbo fluid and variutal duturiorafion. Tii uommuni- 
tiuH wliero thu fanners only one kind of cotton thm* is no mixing of seed at 

the gin and the purity of the variety can he maintained 


actiount of the public gins that regularly mix the seed of different 
varieties together, and tlie crossing of the different kinds in the 
fields, cotton varieties ‘‘run out” rapidly under the usual conditions 
of production. (Fig. 58.) 

Pure Seed in One-Variety Communities 

It is only in communities Avherc the growers organize and restrict 
themselves to the planting of one kind of cotton that the seed can be 
kept pure, and the regular’production of a superior variety is made 
possible. 
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Organization niay be urged upon cotton growers for the same gen¬ 
eral reasons as for other croj)s, but cotton has a special community 
feature, the product of maiiv farmers going to the same gin. The 
cotton industry should have been placed on a community basis when 
public gins supplanted the former system of private or plantation 
gins, but methods changed gradually and consequences were not 
considered. Ginning is done with less labor by the modern high- 
power equipment, but the public gin system has made it very difficult 
to keep seed pure, or to have superior varieties in general cultivation. 

The present system of growing cotton from mixed seed was not 
devised by anybody, and serves no purpose that would not be served 
much better on a one-variety basis. Not only are the crops smaller 
and the fiber of poorer quality under the present system, but tlie 
industry is burdened with a complicated and expensive system of 
grading and classing of the present irregular crop, in attempting to 
make up the “even-running lots” that the manufacturers require. 

Tlie planting of one kind of cotton injures nolnxly, but is to the 
advantage of every producer. It is the simplest and cheapest im¬ 
provement that could well be imagined, and yet the most funda¬ 
mental and effective impixivement. The basis of production is 
changed from mixed gin-run seed to pure uniform seed at no loss 
or expense to the farmer that is not at once repaid many fold. 

Twofold Advantage in Plan 

The advantage of eoinmiinity production comes in two ways— 
the community cotton is of better quality and can be sold at a higher 
price. An individual farmer, if he is able to get good seed, may 
raise as good a crop as a farmer in an organized community, but he 
has a smaller clianceof getting a higher price for a few bales than Ids 
nciglibors who planted gin-run seed. It is no satisfaction to the 
farmer to raise better cotton if he can get no more for it. A few bales 
of good cotton can not be sold at the full price, but communities 
can sell in (‘ommercial (quantities. The community conditions are 
necessary to get the full price for the cotton, on the basis of a regular 
production of large quantities of uniform fiber through a period 
of years. 

The advantages to be obtained by community produc^tion of such 
a variety as the Acala were estimated several years ago at 5 cents 
a q)()und, a figure which was reached in some of tlie sales of the last 
season in California. The advantages have been so definitely recog¬ 
nized in California that a sjiecial act was passed by the State legis¬ 
lature in lt'25 for the jiroteetiou of one-variety communities. 

The one-variety conimunities, by producing commercial quantities 
of the same kind of cotton every year, arc establishing special market 
relations tliat unorganized communities could ni^t qiossibly attain. 
The community qiroduct as a whole is of standardized even-running 
(|uality, much more uniform than the miscellaneous product of 
mixed-variety conimunities can be made by the most careful sorting 
and classing of the bales. (I’ ig. 

In the modern manufacturing industry, cotton is required in large 
Cjiiaiitities of uniform fiber. Manufacturers are not interested in a 
few bales of (‘otton or a few hundred bales. Their iiroblem is to 

2U217°—ybk -18 
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have a regular supply of thousands of bales of the same kind of cot¬ 
ton, not in one season only but a supply that can run through a 
long period of years. 



Fig. r*}).—On left, uniform fiber of suptTior quality produced in u (»ne-vHrlety com- 
inuiiity from pure sel(*cted seed of one kind of cotton ; on right, irregular and wasty 
tiller of iioor quality produced in a niixed-vaiiety district from “ gin-run ” seed. 
(Natural size) 

From the nature of the cotton plant, it is out of the question to pro¬ 
duce uniform fiber from mixed seed, but the farmers of organized 
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communities' become more skillful as they becrome more familiar 
with the behavior of one variety, so that larger and more uniform 
cr^s can be obtained. 

From the experience of the organized progressive communities 
in California, it is plain that the growing of one variety is a basic 
improvement of the system of production, essential to a full utiliza¬ 
tion of superior varieties and of other improvements. So many other 
advantages are being demonstrated that it can be only a question 
of time for the community system of production to become general. 

C. B. Doyub. 


C OTTON Cotton is probably our best examj[)le of a strictly 
Lint Re- commercial rarm crop. No part or it is consumed 
search on the farm in the raw state. Some of the seed 
may be used for planting and some may be fed to 
cattle, but not to best advantage. The custom is to sell even the seed 
to an oil mill and to buy cake and hulls for feeding and seed for- 
planting. 

The most important problem connected with the marketing of this 
product is that of determining its quality as expressed by the trade 
in terms of grade, staple length, and elements of character, includ¬ 
ing luster or brightness, drag, and uniformity. The process of de¬ 
termination is known as classing. 

Even when cotton is classed by the most expert of chussers, there 
often arises a difference of opinion as to its classification, for cotton 
classing at its best is nothing but the best judgment of cotton 
classers. 

Cotton is grown primarily to be spun into yarns, most of which 
arc to be woven into (doth for countless uses. The higher the quality 
of the cloth, the greater must be the utility of the raw cotton used 
in its making. The value of the cloth depends, other things being 
equal, upon this utility. 

Just as the chemist and his laboratory are necessary as a check 
upon the judgment of a feed inspector, so are the cotton fiber, spin¬ 
ning, and cloth laboratories essential to a proper checking of the 
work of cotton classers, for only in this way is it [)ossible to define 
and describe accurately any logical set of standards for grade, staple, 
and character. 

The farmer is as much (^oimerned in the accuracy of cotton stand¬ 
ards as the spinner or the manufacturer^ because he should be paid 
for his cotton in accordance with its spinning quality, or spinning 
utility. If he is to produce cotton of a higlier quality, as is persist¬ 
ently demanded by s})inners and the trade generally, he must be paid 
for the extra effort necessary to produce this quality. So long as he 
is unable to see any difference in his remuneration between the growl¬ 
ing of cotton of low and of high quality, lie wall remain indifferent 
as to quality and devote his efforts to the production of quantity. 

Cotton-Fiber Laboratory 

In accordance with this demand for greater accuracy in cotton 
classing, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, working in coopeni- 
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tion with the Bureau of Plant Industry and certain State colleges 
and experiment stations, has developed a cotton-fiber laboratory 
within the department and a cotton-spinning laborato^ at Clemson 
College, S. C., in cooperation with Clemson College. These studies, 
though rather new, are beginning to yield information upon wdiich a 
solution of the more important problems of cotton production, mar¬ 
keting, and manufacture may be based. 

The grower stresses productivity in a variety of cotton, but the 
manufacturer demands liigh spinning quality as the chief requisite. 
A correlation of the requirements of grower and manufacturer may 
be effected by the production of a cotton possessing not only produc¬ 
tivity but also high spinning value. 



* Fkj. 00. -LHl>»»ratory raalnttiined by the Oureau of Agricultural Economics iu Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., whoro all fiber investigational work is condueted and where <ietermlna¬ 
tions of the final yarn strength and of moisture iu the cotton arc made. This 
laboratory is equipped with the moat modern humidifying and dehuniidifylng 
systems and testing machines 


As a first step plant breeders and cotton organizations have been 
studying various cultural methods as applied to the development of 
early-blooming, storm-resisting cottons of the big-boll type jiroduc- 
ing not only a large yield per acre but a high percentage of lint 
cotton, and varieties have been developed which are very satis¬ 
factory from the standpoint of yield. It remained to be determined 
as a second step whether such varieties would prove equally satis¬ 
factory from (he standpoint of spinning value. 

Thus the spinning tests of the cotton-testing project of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics have been developed in direct response to 
an evident need and resultant demand. The j)roject has great pos¬ 
sibilities as a link between grower and manufacturer in that spinning 
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test data show the grower which productive varieties best meet the 
demand of the manufacturer and acquaint the manufacturer with 
the varieties which possess high spinning quality. The market 
necessarily must feel the favorable effect of any movement which 
shows the interests of pmducer and manufacturer to be identical. 
The constant and increasing demand for tests and test data reflect 
tlie practical value of cotton testing. 

A method of measuring those factors which determine spinning 
quality of cotton was the need. This field of research must supply 
information upon which to establish standards for strength and uni¬ 
formity of staple^ in addition to those for grade and color which are 
now in universal use. Such standards would be of great service in 
the marketing of cotton and would accomplish more than any other 
one thing in getting farmers to improve the (piality of the staple. 

Spinning Tests Conducted 

Some 60 spinning tests have been conducted during the past year. 
These tests include (1) eastern and western cottons rejiresenting 
the nine white grades of the universal standards for American uyiland 
cotton; (2) cotton from various sections of the Cotton Belt, thal is 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California; and (3) two varieties impoa'ted from 
Egypt. 

These tests were conducted at Clemson College, S. C., in coopera¬ 
tion with Clemson Agricultural (Wlege, and, with the exception of 
those of the nine white grades and the two Egyptian varieties, were 
made at the request of cooperators. 

Fiber investigations have been continued throughout the year with 
a view to searching out the relationship between the (iharacteristics 
of fibers and their spinning value. These studies, as well as the 
yarn-strength tests, were made in the laboratory at Washington, 

1). c. 

Research in raw cotton supplies scientific data on many factors. 
Among them are (1) the relative waste, spinning, and bleaching 
qualities of different grades, staples, and varieties of cotton sub¬ 
jected to various cultural and weather conditions; (2) determination 
of the varieties of cotton best suited to particular localities; (3) de¬ 
termination of the effect of varying the conditions of gathering, gin¬ 
ning, baling, compressing, and handling cotton; (4) spinning data 
for an economic study of the problems pertaining to the production 
and marketing of cotton; (5) spinning data on the specific yarn num¬ 
bers into which special cottons may be manufactured for use in con¬ 
nection with cotton utilization problems; and (6) data regarding 
fiber length and siTength and other factors in an effort to correlate 
these characteristics wdth yarn strength. 

Spinning quality is governed largely by grade, length, strength, 
and uniformity of staple. Although weather conditions during the 
growing and harvesting seasons are an important factor in determin¬ 
ing the quality of cotton, the varietal characteristics of body and 
uniformity of staple are also important factors, and these can be 
largely controlled by the grower. The spinning tests and fiber inves¬ 
tigations so far made indicate that the length of the staple accounts 
for approximately 61 per (rent of the strength of the yarn and that the 
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strength of the staple accounts for about 11 per cent of the strength 
of the yarn. The department’s tests have consistently shown that 
a lack of uniformity in staple increases waste, causes high end break¬ 
age in spinning (thereby lowering the production in manufacture) 
and produces yarn irregular in diameter and strength. 

Pure Varieties Best 

An interesting fact brought out in a number of spinning tests 
is that pure varieties are superior to mongrel cotton in respect to 
waste, strength, and evenness of yarn, and in machine efficiency, and 
that mixed cotton of irregular staple is unsatisfactory for general 
spinning purposes. This lack of quality caused by the irregularity 
of the staple is usually reflected in the market price of the cotton, 
and although this fact may be obscured in country buying it is 
evident in the larger markets. In cotton manufacturing one of the 
most particular operations is the selection of uniform bales of like 
quality, suited to the specific work at hand. This selection is facili¬ 
tated by production of superior varieties and the advantages of the 
reduction of the hazard of mixed staples are now generally recog¬ 
nized. When a community is equipped with test data showing to 
what degree each of its leading varieties possesses the two qualities 
of productivity and spinning value, that community is fitted to make 
an intelligent choice of the variety best suited "to its particular 
conditions. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view, the selection of uniform, 
even-running, and well-ginned lots of cotton is essential. To bring 
about a closer coordination between the spinner’s requirements and 
the farmer’s product, spinning tests have been made of the different 
standard grades of American upland white cotton. These tests 
show that the percentage of visible waste follows the grade, ranging 
from approximately 5^^^ per cent on grade No. 1 or middling fair 
to 141/^ per cent on grade No. 9 or good ordinary, and that the 
finishing qualities of the lower grades are not so satisfactory as 
those of the higher grades. These standards for grade and staple, 
established by the Ifepartment of Agriculture, not only facilitate 
the selection of even-running lots of cotton but serve to acquaint 
the growers with the oualities that should be attained in both breed¬ 
ing and production. They also aid the grower in obtaining a price 
more commensurate with the quality that he produces. 

Results of tests of picked and snapped cottons from Texas and Okla¬ 
homa, although not presented as conclusive, indicate that snapping 
as a method of harvesting lowers the grade of the (‘otton by about two 
grades; that, with efficient boll-extracting equipment, the strength 
and uniformity of the cotton are not noticeably affected; that the 
percentage of visible waste in snapped cotton is not materially 
greater than in picked cotton of equal grade; and that, taking these 
results as typical, at the officially quoted prices and under the con¬ 
ditions whicn prevailed in 1925, snapping cotton resulted in a loss 
to the grower of $7.29 a bale as compared with picking. But there 
were times during the year when greater discounts were assessed 
against the cotton, because it had been snapped combined with the 
fact that it was sold in the seed, the losses in these cases running 
approximately from $14 to $27 per bale. It should be stated that 
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the farmer resorted to snapping because of a dearth of pickers. His 
loss due to snapping was probably less than would have be^ the case 
had he resorted to pickers. 

Spinning Value Testing 

Up to the present time plant breeders have been unable to obtain 
determinations of the spinning value of new varieties of cotton until 
the production was large enough for spinning tests and it usually 
required a period of years to produce such a quantity. In case these 
new varieties failed to meet spinning requirements, their develop¬ 
ment was an economic loss to the grower and to the cotton industry 
as a whole. A real need existed for an adequate laboratory method 
by which the breaking strength of yarn could be predetermined by 
the use of a small sample of raw cotton, even so small a quantity as 
the product of one plant. Such a method was developed and a de¬ 
vice invented by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in coopera¬ 
tion with Clemson Agricultural College. 

This method was first used with considerable success in a test of 
eight lots of cotton grown in South Carolina during 1925. In an 
effort to correlate the length and strength of fiber with yarn strength 
the eight lots of cotton used in this test were graded and stapled, 
and then spun into yarn, which was tested by the usual skein method. 
Representative samples of the raw stocjk were tested for strength by 
this laboratoiy method by means of which several thousand fibers in 
bundle form were broken simultaneously. From the data thus ob¬ 
tained the statistical division of the Bureau of Agricultural E(jo- 
nomics developed two equations by which the strength of 28s and 
36s yam may be estimated with some degree of accuracy when the 
length and strength of the raw cotton are known. Upon applying 
this method to 33 lots of cotton grown in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas, the staple length of which ranged from thir¬ 
teen-sixteenths to ly^ inches, the estimating formula for strength of 
28s yarn as originally developed was subject to but slight change. 

This method will no doubt be subject to further slight change as 
more extensive tests are conducted and as various factors influencing 
yarn strength, as yet undetermined, are measured with some degree 
of accuracy. But the results already obtained indicate the possibili¬ 
ties of the method. Of the 33 lots of cotton tested by this method, 
only 11 showed a variation of more than 6 per cent between the actual 
and estimated strengths of 28s yarn. 

H. H. Willis. 

C OTTON in Near the .south end of what we now call the 
the Texas Great Plains, once known as a part of the “ Great 
Plains Area American Desert ” lies that well defined geo¬ 
graphic area called the Staked Plains, tfiitil 
about 1860 this region was the winter range of the buffalo. After 
the Civil War, the region was gradually occupied by cattle, at first 
temporary and later permanently. 

Practically everybody, assumed that the lands could never be 
crop-farmed; hence, stockmen, by a somewhat lenient interpretation 
of the Texas land laws, acquired the large areas, often amounting 
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to hundreds of thousands of acres, that were necessary to the profit¬ 
able use of the natural short-grass forage of the region, and settled 
down to cattle and sheep raising. As early as 1885 settlers demon¬ 
strated in many parts of these Plains that crops of certain kinds 
could be produced, at least part of the time, and the crop farmer 
has gradually pushed his way into the very heart of this stronghold 
of the big range stockman. 

Census reports show an increase of about a million acres in cropped 
land on the Staked Plains between 1919 and 1924, and rapid expan¬ 
sion is still going on. By 1925 practically all the stock was removed 
from the region and any of the land could be bought for farms. 
Coincident with this expansion of the farm land area railroads have 
built new branches, new towns have come into being, old towns 
have doubled and trebled their populations, good roads have been 
built, schools and colleges have sprung up, and business has prospered. 
Perhaps the most surprising thing about this expansion of the crop- 
farmed area is the part which cotton has played in the reorganization. 

Further Development Possibilities 

The explanation of this rapid expansion of crops into a region 
from which crops, especially cotton, were supposed to be forever 
debarred is one of the interesting agi’icultural stories of the last 10 
years. And there are still millions of acres in native grass, that 
may be and perhaps will be cultivated, 

't'he land above the cap rock is level to gently rolling and the till¬ 
able soils are mostly liglit and easily worked when properly moist; 
hence,, cultivation of large fields with large equipment is easy. 
These new soils are now fertile; hence, the application of fertilizers 
is unnecessary, at present. The w^eeds of world-wide distribution 
are not yet common in this region and it is possible that some of 
them never will be. 

Even the scanty and at times insufficient rainfall is advantageous 
from at least tw^o points of view. The dryness keeps out many weeds 
that would otherwise come in and makes weed killing easy work as 
compared with what must be done in a humid region. This same 
dryness has so far rendered the cotton-boll weevil harmless in the 
region and will probably, continue this service. 

* Perhaps nothing has been quite so important to the crop farmer of 
this region as the introduction of the various sorghums, unless it be 
the adaptations of these crops to special regional requirements 
brought about by the work of the Federal and State agencies con¬ 
cerned. The permanence of crop farming in the region seems al¬ 
most to rest upon the production of kafir and milo and Sudan grass, 
or their immediate relatives. These are the common feeds for live¬ 
stock of the region and the varieties now available can be depended 
upon there with as much assurance as wheat or corn in the more 
humid regions. Together with livestock these crops alone make 
possible a type of farming in no way dependent upon cotton and 
assure the continuance of crop farming in this region. 

Reliability of the Cotton Crop 

The appearance of cotton as a reliable crop in this region was a 
surprise to everyone but those concerned in its introduction. Cot- 
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ton has been produced in merchantable quantities in every county 
included in the Staked Plains region, though the areas cultivateii 
have been progressively smaller toward the northern, western, and 
southwestern borders. Correlating this known distribution with 
available data concerning soils, climate, and relief of the region, the 
following generalization may be made: Cotton may be expected to 
produce crops worth harvesting, at least part of the time, in this 
general region, on sandy or loamy soils that do not puddle, where 
the normal annual rainfall is 17 or more inches, of which 75 per 
cent or more falls during a growing season that averages 185 or more 
days. 

Cotton is probably descended from dry-land ancestors. Culti¬ 
vated cotton possesses two dry-land characteristics which are im- 
2 )ortant to the farmer: (1) It will wait relatively long periods for 
rain if it has established a root system, and (2) a decrease in the 
available soil moisture during the growing season causes the jdant to 
begin blooming and fruiting. The first of these characters warrants 
the farmer in leeling little anxiety about yields, if he can get a good 
early stand, and the second makes him plant the seeds (lose together 
in the row and omit the chopping, so that plants wdll be somewhat 
crowded and begin to set squares early. 

The two imincipal physical difficulties farmers must overcome are 
soil blowing and poor germination of seed. These both result fmm 
weather conditions (cold, dry spring) that vary in intensity from 
year to year with the climatic cycle of the region. Unfortunately, 
they are likely to occur together and both are worse in a dry year. 
Cotton will grow and is grown on the heavier soils, but with con¬ 
siderably increased risk. 

Crops jdanted in deep furrows, in long, straight row^s, laid off 
across any slope the land may have and, if 2 )ossible, at right angles 
to the prevailing wind direction, is the farmer’s answer to the farm 
prac'tice problem. A two-row lister planter with a six-mule team 
and a set of fenders, knives, disks, and points have made it j)ossible 
for him to plow’ and plant the land in one operation, if necessary, 
and to cultivate the crops with much less man and horse labor than 
is expended by the negro cotton farraei* farther east. 

Tractors for Row Cultivation 

The tractor adapted to the cultivation of row crops is inqiortant 
in this region, since it enables the farmer to get his seed planted 
when the soil is in the pro]>er condition, thereby getting a good early 
stand. A cotton picker that, experimentally, has done the work of 
12 or 15 hand pickei’s and has done it better is already a reality. 
Improvements in ginning pixx^esses have made 2 )racticable the har¬ 
vesting of the unojiened bolls by cheap methods. A variety of 
cotton better adapted to <he conditions and prac'tices of this region 
is a possibility if not a probability from the breeder’s standpoint. 

With these improvements, all of wdnch tend to reduce the cost 
of production, it seems safe to reach the following conclusions as to 
the physical possibilities of cotton production in this region: (1) 
Cotton farming along the eastern half of the Staked Plains is as¬ 
sured ; (2) as one moves westward the growing season becomes pro- 
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gressively shorter and drier and the risk of failure in cotton grow- 
mg increases rapidly as the western boundary of the plains is 
neared; (3) cotton can be grown in the New Mexico counties of 
the Staked Plains only part of the time. 

Under such conditions what may be a fair estimate of the prob¬ 
able further expansion of the cotton-producing area in this region? 

Considering the Staked Plains as a whole, if proper allowance be 
made for waste land, there are over 15% millions of acres of land 
that may be used for crops and pasture in Texas and more than 
4% millions in New Mexico. 

If we assume that the eastern half of the region in Texas can be 
organized safely on the basis of 40 per cent of the tillable area in 
cotton, the western half on a basis of 20 per cent in cotton, and 
the part in New Mexico with 10 per cent in cotton, and that total 
be reduced one-third to eliminate the heavy soils of the region upon 
which cotton is quite uncertain, we get approximately 3,200,000 
acres that may go into cotton. 

Area Harvested in 1924 

The total area of cotton harvested in 1924 in this region was 
1,269,600 acres, with an average yield of 149 pounds of lint per acre, 
in Texas, and 22,700 acres, with an average yield of 85 pounds per 
acre, in New Mexico. A conservative estimate of the probable ex¬ 
pansion of the cotton acreage in the Staked Plains region based upon 
physical conditions alone then becomes about one and one-half times 
the acreage in cotton in 1924. This expansion would mean an in¬ 
crease in production of approximately a half million bales. 

What of the economic conditions? Detailed studies of owner and 
part-owner operated farms in Lubbock County, Tex., show that the 
average net income per farm received for its operation by the family 
for the year, after paying all interest on borrowed capital (and in¬ 
cluding the value oi that part of the family living furnished dire(‘tly 
by the farm as part of the farm receipts), was for 139 farms, over 
$3,000. Three men lost money, 10 per cent of them made less than 
$1,000, but Vdy^ per cent made over $5,000, and the remainder made 
between $1,000 and $5,000. These incomes were obtained on farms 
averaging 232 acres in size, valued at $68 per acre, with 37.6 per cent 
of the land in harvested cotton having an average yield of 148 pounds 
of lint, selling at an avei^age price of about 20 cents per pound. 
The average net worth of these farmers when they settled in the 
region was just over $5,000 per man and on March 1, 1925, the 
corresponding figure was $18,000, the difference having been made 
by the operation of the farm and its own increase in value in an 
average period of operation of 5.84 years. 

The figures are taken from a large enough number of farms to 
furnish reliable averages for the county and the county is one of 8 
or 10 that have had closely similar experience within the last decade. 
All things considered they probably present a picture of that part of 
the Staked Plains which can most surely rely upon cotton farming 
as a basic industry. 


E. O. Wooten. 



COTTONSEED GRADES ARE TO BE ISSUED 


m 

C OTTONSEED Under the present system of purchasing 
Grades Are cottonseed for crushing purposes, the pric^ 
to Be Issued paid by the oil mills are reflections of the 
average quantity and quality of the oil and 
cake recoverable from the seed. As the quantity and the quality of 
both the oil and the cake are affected by local conditions and customs, 
quotations become sectionalized because of local seasonal conditions 
and known cultural and handling practices. As a rule no rewards 
are paid on local markets for seed of higher yields of either quantity 
or quality. Moreover, values are frequently upset by reckless com¬ 
petition for seed. 

During the crushing season of 1925-26 the Department of Agri¬ 
culture began a study of cottonseed to determine wliether it is pos¬ 
sible to grade them for crushing purposes in the primary markets. 
These studies indicate that cottonseed may be graded on the basis 
of their kernel content and official grades will be established as soon 
as the necessary apparatus and proper methods for grading are 
worked out. 

Of the total value of the four products of cottonseed—oil, cake 
or meal, hulls, and linters—^the combined value of the oil and cake 
constitutes between 85 and 90 per cent; therefore, the factors in the 
raw seed that affect the quantity and the quality of these two prod- 
u(‘ts are paramount in determining the value of the seed at the time 
of purchase. 

Oil in the Kernels 

The oil is contained in the kernels or meats and the meal is ground 
cake to which, in some instances, hull bran is added as a diluent in the 
production of meal of a standard protein content. The kernel con¬ 
tent has been found to vary from 40 to 60 per cent or from 800 to 
1,200 pounds of kernels per ton of seed, owing to combinations of 
foreign matter, both dirt and water, and to variations in the relative 
proportions of hull and kernel correlated with the size of the seed 
and the thickness of the hulls. 

Considerable variation is found in the oil content of the kernels, the 
range being from about 25 to ap[)roximately 40 per cent, but this 
variation in oil is largely offset by tlie fairly (wistant inverse ratio 
correlation found to exist bet ween the oil content and the protein con¬ 
tent, which p(u*mits varying quantities of inert hull to be blended 
with the cake in forming meal of a standard protein content. The 
result is that the difference in value between seed of equal kernel con¬ 
tent, but of extremes of oil content, is much more narrow than is the 
difference in value of seed of equal oil content, but of extremes of 
kernel content, llnis, the quantity of the kernels, or meats, per ton 
of seed is the first factor influencing the value of the seed. 

Kernel Content Basis 

As a result of these findings it has been suggested that the grading 
of cottonseed for oil-mill purposes might be done in the primary 
markets on the basis of the kernel content. 

If the average kernel content, at a standard of moisture, be taken 
as a basis, increases of kernel—^the result of growing improved 
varieties and of the use of better cultural and handling practices— 
will receive rewards, and contra, reductions in kernel content below 
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the basis which result from poor cultural methods and improper 
handling practices will receive due discounts. 

Studies of quality are now being carried on. These are being 
directed (1), to determining what transitions in cottonseed are 
deleterious and their causes, (2) to finding accurate methods for 
determining the percentage of deterioration, and (3) to evaluating 
degrees of damage. 

G. S. Melot. 


C OUNTY The extension system as developed since the 
Extension Smith-Lever Act went into effect on July 1, 1914, 
Agents has been based on placing a technically trained 
and practically minded agricultural agent and 
home demonstration agent in each rural county of the United States 
where there is sufficient farming population to justify the expendi¬ 
ture required, and a boys’ and girls’ club agent and a negro agent in 
counties where there is a demand for the services of such agents and 
where sufficient funds are available. 

These agents make their homes in the county in which they work 
and have a centrally located office usually equipped with files, record 
facilities, telephone, and other office equipment. An automobile for 
field work and needed clerical assistance are frequentlj^ provided for 
by the county authorities. The agents systematically visit among 
the farming people of the various communities in their counties, 
suggest demonstrations and improvements on the farms and in the 
homes in the conununities visited, and are consulted by farmers and 
members of their families in the office or over the telephone. These 
county extension agents serve as a connecting link and as a clearing 
house for information between the State colleges of agriculture, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the local people. 

Ihe county extension agents are called upon to handle a great 
many matters of importance to farmers and farm women, some of 
which require highly s^iecialized training. To meet this situation, a 
corps of extension specialists in such subjects as agronomy, horticul¬ 
ture, farm management, foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
and marketing is usually maintained, with headquarters at the State 
agricultural college, to help the county extension agents with their 
more specialized problems. Supplementing the State specialists is 
a small corps of Federal extension specialists, who carry to the 
States matters which the Federal Government has ready for exten¬ 
sion and who act as carrying agents and a clearing house’ of informa¬ 
tion for all the States. It is, likewise, through these various county, 
State, and Federal extension agents that the State and Federal re¬ 
search forces are kept advised as to the needs of the farmers for ad¬ 
ditional research. 

To assist these field agents, most State colleges of agriculture have 
developed strong editorial departments to prepare instructive publi¬ 
cations and to keep the public informed of extension progress through 
the press. 

Growth in Extension Staff 

The extension staff in 1914 included 881 county agricultural agents, 
of which number 678 were in 15 Southern States. Of the latter, 38 
were negro agents working with negro farmers and farm boys. 
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There were 849 home demonstration agents, all of whom were lo¬ 
cated in the Southern States. These agents gave about a third of 
their time to the work, their main activity being the promotion and 
instruction of girls’ canning clubs. Of these home demonstration 
agents, 12 were negro agents devoting themselves to the problems of 
the negro farm family. The various States employed approximately 
221 full and part time speciali^s, most of whom were in the Northern 
and Western States. In addition to the above State and county field 
forces, there were various supervisors for the several lines of work. 

On June 80,1926, the cooperative extension personnel had grown to 
2,270 county agricultural agents and 114 assistant agents well dis¬ 
tributed throughout the States. Of this number, 168 were negro 
agents. There were 968 county home demonstration agents and 21 
assistant agents. The larger number of home demonstration agents 
were located in the Southern and Eastern States. Of these home 
demonstration agents, 107 were negi’o agents located in the Southern 
States. In 1926 all home demonstration agents were giving practi¬ 
cally full time to the work. There were also 128 county boys’ and 
girl's’ club agents and 12 assistant club agents. 

C. B. Smith. 

C OW-Testing Tales The 10 true tales told in this short article 
Prove Breeding may not be stranger than fiction, but it is 
and Feeding Pay believed that each contains an element of 
human interest and teaches a valuable les¬ 
son in dairying. The tales are taken from the results of cow-testing 
association work, a cow-testing association being an organization of 
dairy farmers who cooperatively employ a man to test their cows 
for economical production of milk and butterfat. The tester visits 
each farm one day each month, weighs the feed and milk of each cow 
in the herd, tests the milk for butterfat, and figures the results. 

1. High production per cow and large income over cost of feed 
are usually found together. This holds true for the cows in each 
cow-testing association, for cows in many associations combined, and 
even for cows in the individual herd. 

One large cow-testing association herd furnished the yearly pro¬ 
duction and income records of 106 dairy cows. These records were 
sorted into three groups with an average butteifat production of 
100, 200, and 800 pounds, respectively. The cows of the 100-pound 
group had an average yearly income over cost of feed of $16 per 
cow; those of the 200-pound group, $70; and those of the 800-pound 
group, $109. On an average, the cows of the third group produced 
three times as much butterfat per cow as those of the first group, 
and they brought in more than six times as much income over cost 
of feed. 

Poorest Cow’s Earnings 

2. In one cow-testing association the poorest cow brought in just 
enough intiome over cost of feed in one year to buy a 2-cent postage 
stamp, A man would havT to milk a large number of such cows 
over a long period of time to obtain enough net income to buy him¬ 
self a pair of shoes. 

8. In a certain cow-testing association in the year 1924-25 one 
herd was fed no grain. Perhaps the owner thought he was saving 
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money. In dollars’ worth of feed per cow he fed his cows less than 
was fed to any other herd in the association. 

It seems probable that the cows in that herd went to bed hungry 
every night, but before the end of the testing year they got even with 
their owner. Ajs compared with other herds in the association, they 
produced the least milk and butterfat per cow and brought in the low¬ 
est gross income per cow and the lowest average income over cost of 
feed. It never pays to try to save money by starving dairy cows. 

4. In the Ottertail, Minn., cow-testing association in 1924-25, the 
average production of all the cows on test was 7,983 pounds of milk 
and 299 pounds of butterfat. That is a good record of production, 
but associations that produce 300 pounds of butterfat a year per 
cow are more numerous now than tliey were a few years ago. 

On an average all the cows on test in the association returned a 
little more than $3 for every dollar’s worth of feed consumed. But 
the best part of the story, from the standpoint of the farmer, is that 
on an average each cow returned yearly $101 income above feed cost. 

A cow that returns $3 for every dollar spent for feed is a good feed 
market. A cow that eac^h year returns $100 above feed cost is a good 
labor market. If a farmer owns a herd of such cows and desires 
to increase his yearly salary $100 all he needs to do is to keep another 
cow like those he already has. 

How Useful is Guesswork? 

5. Sometimes we hear a dairyman say that he does not need to 

S *oin a cow-testing association because, without testing, he knows 
low much his cows are producing. Does he ? Figures recently re¬ 
ceived from two cow-testing associations show that he does not 
know with any great degree of accuracy. 

At the time they joined the cow-testing association, 14 farmers 
estimated the production records of their dairy cows. Each farmer 
estimated the milk production of his cows, and 5 of them also esti¬ 
mated the production of butterfat. Altogether, the estimates in¬ 
cluded the yearly milk production of 102 cows and the yearly butter¬ 
fat production of 48 cows. 

Compared with actual production of milk and butterfat as shown 
by the cow-testing association figures, the error in tlie estimates for 
.both milk and butterfat varied from less than 1 per cent to more 
than 50 per cent. On an average the error was 25 per cent on produc¬ 
tion of milk and 28 per cent on production of butterfat. 

6. In one year’s time a scrub cow produced 146.8 pounds of butter¬ 
fat. Her daughter sired by a scrub bull produced 126.3 pounds, and 
the granddaughter sired by the same scrub bull produced 99.7 pounds, 
just a trifle more than the world’s record for a goat. The owner 
finally woke up, sold the scrub bull to the butcher, and purchased a 
good registered bull. 

In many of our dairy herds to-day, culling should begin with the 
elimination of the sire. Breeding to inferior bulls may pull produc¬ 
tion down as fast as the culling of low-producing cows builds it up. 

7. A city girl was working on cow-testing association records. 
After spending about a week checking feed records from all parts 
of the country she remarked : It seems to me that the cows that live 
on straw don’t give very much milk.” 
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She had learned in a week what some men do not seem to learn 
in a lifetime—^that straw is not a first-class feed for dairy cows. 

Low Producers Cause Loss 

8. During the year 1924-25, there were in one cow-testing associa¬ 
tion two herds of 21 and 9 cows, respectively. The larger herd 
averaged 158 pounds of butterfat a year per cow; the smauer herd 
averaged 294 pounds. The larger herd averaged i^2 in in(tome over 
cost of feed per cow; the smaller herd averaged $74. In total in¬ 
come over cost of feed, the 21-cow herd and the 9-cow herd were 
about equal. 

From local sources it has since been learned that although the 
owner of the larger herd has a big farm, he is about to lose it 
because of low-producing dairy cows. It has also been learned 
that although the owner of the smaller herd is still a renter, he has 
saved some money and is about to buy a farm. He expects to pay 
for it from the profits of a larger herd of high-producing dairy cows. 

9. It is important that a dairy cow should have a large return for 
a dollar spent for feed but, to the owner, it is vastly more important 
that she should have a high annual income over cost of feed. If 
a cow eats $50 worth of feed and returns $100 she returns $2 for 
every dollar spent for feed. If a cow eats $100 worth of feed and 
returns $200, she also returns $2 for every dollar spent for feed. 
The returns per dollar spent for feed are the same in each case; 
yet one cow has a yearly income over cost of feed of $50, and the 
other a yearly income over cost of feed of $100, or exactly twice as 
much, llie figures are not imaginary because they represent what 
frequently takes place in cow-testing association herds. 

For example, in one association in 1925, herd No. 4 had an average 
yearly butterfat prodiuftion of 221 pounds per cow; herd No. 1, a 
})roduction of 399 pounds. As there was only 2 events difference in 
the price received per pound of butterfat, the figures are fairly 
comparable. Herd No. 4 ate $47 worth of feed per cow and re¬ 
turned $100, thus leaving $53 income over cost of feed per cow. 
Herd No, 1 ate $95 worth of feed per cow and returned $189, thus 
leaving $94 income over (!Ost of feed per cow. In each case the 
cows returned approximately $2 for every dollar spent for feed, 
but the cows in herd No. 1 had almost twice as much income over cost 
of feed per cow as those in the other herd. 

All the figures the tester records in the herdbook are of interest 
to the owner, but he is most interested in income over cost of feed 
per cow. That is the income from which the wide awake, up-to-date, 
progressive dairy farmer may swell his bank account. 

Feeding Too Much for Profit 

10. Though the well-fed dairy herd is generally a high-producing 
and profitable herd, it is possible to feed too much for profit. This 
was the case with one herd that had an average butterfat production 
per cow of 376 pounds. At the end of the testing year that herd 
had eaten so much that the average cost of feed per cow was $44 
more than the entire gross ret unis from the sale of butterfat. 

Evidently the owner of this herd was trying for first place in the 
association in average production of butterfat per cow, but even in 
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that respect he did not succeed because his herd ranked third in 
average Ibutterfat production. He did succeed, however, in placing 
his herd at the foot of the list in average income over cost of feed, 
because no other member of the association was as careless aboui 
feed costs. 

It is seldom that a cow-testing association herd is overfed to anv 
great extent. One of the arguments for cow-testing association work 
is that it enables the farmer to follow the rule. Feed grain according 
to known production. That farmer broke this rule, for which he 
was forced to pay a heavy penalty in loss of income. 

These 10 true tales indicate tne gicat value of cow-testing asso¬ 
ciation work. Production and income climb together. The owner 
of low-producing cows may work hard but he earns little. The cow 
that is poorly fed is not a paying proposition, but the high-producing 
cow is an excellent feed market. The cow-testing assoc iation records 
prove that it pays to keep good cows and to feed tliein well. 

J, C. McDowell. 


G OW-Testing Associa- Economical production is the keynote 
tions a Factor in in successful agriculture to-day. Tliis 
Low-Cost Dairying is especially true in the dairy industry. 

The dairyman who produ(*es milk at a 
low cost per pound of butterfat is in a safer position than his 
neighbor who does not. The iwords from thousands of cow-testing 
association herds prove conclusively that on the average the high- 
producing cow is the most e(*onomical one, the high-producing herd 
18 the most economical, and the association Avith the higher pro¬ 
duction is likewise composed of more economical animals. 

The position of the cow-testing association herds among the daiiy 
herds of our country is an enviable one. The directory of these 
organizations for January 1, 1926, shows 777 in operation testing 
327,000 cows on 19,000 farms. By July 1, 1926, the movement had a 
further gain, and at that time approximately 840 associations were 
in active operation. These herds—some purebred and some gi adc*-— 
are on a high plane in tlie dairy production woidd. 

It is estimated that the average daily cow in this country pro¬ 
duces 4,368 pounds of milk per year, which contains about 175 
pounds of butterfat. The records recently tabulated for thousands 
of cow-testing association cows indicate that they average slightly 
more than 7,200 pounds of milk containing about 282 pounds of 
butterfat. In a study of 18,000 yearly incTividual cow records it 
was found that cows producing 175 pounds of butterfat had a re- 
tui*n over feed cost of $34 per year, those with a production of 282 
pounds returned $68 after the feed had been paid for. and those 
with a production of 300 pounds returned $74. The ditfeience in 
gain between the 282 and the 175 pound (?ows is 61 per cent in 
production and 100 per cent in returns above feed (*ost. Between 
the 300 and the 175 pound cows this difference is 71 per cent in 
production and 118 per cent in returns above feed cost. Two cows 
of the 175-pound-production group would not furnish as much in¬ 
come over feed cost as one cow of tne 300-pound group. 
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Returns from Cows Compared 

In 50 associations in Michigan tabulations have been made to 
show the relation between the production of butterfat and the re- 
turns per cow after the feed had been paid for. The following 
figures show this relation for six groups of cows in that State 
averaging from 150 to 400 pounds of butterfat a year. 


Tablk 5 .—Relation of hniterfai productUtti to inco^ne over cost of feed and 

other factors 


Averugw production of butterfat per year (pounds) 

Cows 

ButU'i- 

fat 

Value of 
produfl 

Total 
feed cost 

lleturns 

1 over feed 
cost 


Nvinhtr ' 

Poundn 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

160-..... 

; 337 

154 

85. 31 

50.00 

36.31 

200.J_ . __ -. 

1 1,022 1 

203 i 

112. 15 

59. 55 

52.60 

260.....- 

i 1,1 

251 ' 

140.15 

66.75 

73.40 

300.. ...— 

2,011 

2U9 

160 49 

73. 93 

92. 56 

350.- -- -- -. 

1 ],576' 

348 

199.04 

82. 47 

116.57 

400...-.. 

1 002 

397 

22r. 87 

90.31 

136.56 


It will be noticed from the above table that as butterfat production 
increased from 154 pounds to approximately i^OO pounds, or 94 per 
cent, the returns over feed cost increased from $85.31 to $92,503 or 
162 per cent. 

In an association made up of 400 dairy cows producing on the 
average 154 pounds of butterfat per annum the returns over feed 
<*ost would be $14,124, On the other hand, an association in which the 
cows averaged 300 pounds of butterfat would return $37,024 after 
})aying for feed. Therefore, the same quantity of butterfat would be 
obtained from 206 cows of the 300-pound class as from 400 cows of 
the lo4-pound class. Furthermore, the returns over feed cost for the 
3()0-pound association would be $4,943 more than for the association 
averaging 154 pounds, and nearly 200 fewer cows would need stable 
room, feed, and care. Surely it pays to keep the higher producing 
class of dairy cows. 

Large numbers of individual herds in this country have averaged 
over 300 pounds of butterfat per cow })er yeai', and many associations 
have reached this high mark. Of 563 associations whose records have 
been summarized in the past 12 months, 171, or 30.4 per cent, have 
exceeded the average of 300 pounds ])er cow. In one State with 
records of 40 associations, 5, or 12yo per cent, have exceeded this 
mark, and in another State wutli 92 associations tabulated, 51, or 
55.4 per cent, have done likewise. 

To be sure, all the cows on test in association herds are not, as a 
rule, uniformly high producers. This is especially true of herds dur¬ 
ing the first year of testing w^ork. Cows are like human beings in 
that a considerable number of them live beyond tjieir income. 
Through the cow-testing association records the cows that eat up 
their income are located and are sent immediately to the butcher 
by their intelligent owuier. 

Results of Cow Testing 

Earlier tabulations of cow^-testing association records did not show 
so large a percentage of high producing herds and associations. 
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Years of operation of these testing organizations have had their ef¬ 
fect. The records of tested cows tabulated about six years ago show 
an average production of 6,077 pounds of milk and imunds of 
butterfat Compared with this, the present average of <,2W pounds 
of milk and 282 pounds of butterfat, shows a gam of more than 18 per 
cent in production over that period. This increase has been made in 
spite of the fact that new associations have been organized, brinpng 
in new herds that liave never been tested before. It could not have 
been made unless the lessons derived from the keeping of records had 

been heeded. . . 

The histoiy of a cow-testing association in Iowa with cows tilting 
300 pounds of butterfat is a glowing tribute to the efforts of the 
testei’ and members in applying to their herd management the lesson 
i-evealed by the records. 

In June, 1923, a group of cooperators in Linn County, Iowa, or¬ 
ganized a cow-testing association. Since most of the members weiv 
using purebred sires they were on the right track as far as tlio breed- 



Fig. G1.—a herd of ^rad^- IIolHtein eows in a Virginia eowdt^tiii;: uHsoeiation whose 
yearly per cow was ovt*r •h)0 pounds of hiUlertat 

ing problem was coricei'iied. The tii’sl year’s testing showed an aver¬ 
age production of 275 pounds of butterfat per cow, wbich was It 
pounds more than tfie average production of the cow-testing associa¬ 
tion cows in that State. 

Reorganization of this as.sociation for a sts'ond year was easily 
accomplished, and at the end of that testing year the records showetl 
an average of 301 pounds of butterfat j)er cow. 

The third year’s testing showed a further gain, with an average 
of 325.9 pounds of butterfat per cow. At the end of the third year 
the 13 herds that had been on test from the beginning averaged 364.4 
pounds of butterfat per cow. 

Fourth Year’s Work Started 

Tlie fourth year of testing is under way at the present time, and 
the value of the work has been demonstrated so conclusively in the 
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coinniiiixity that two associations are now in operation. Not only 
has the association work itself grown, but the adoption of better 
])ractices in the related farm enterprises necessary to better dairying 
has also kept pace. During the past year the number of members 
growing soy beans has increased 5() per cent, and the number growing 
alfalfa has increased 300 per cent. The tester is in constant touch 
with the feed markets and suggests the use of purchased concentrates 
when the price will justify tlieir use. All but three members have 
silos, and every member feeds his cows according to known 
production. 

It is the aim of the meinbei*s at all times to make the greatest 
use of home-grown feeds. To do this they plan to grow the proper 
kinds of feeds, to obtain large yields, ana to market these feeds 
in the most efficient way. The higher the production of the cows 
the better the market becomes. 

Few, if any, cow-testing association herds will be found that 
make the 300-pound mark (hiring the first year of testing. This may 
occur, of course, if the herd owner has previously kept records of 
his individual animals and used them as a guide in improving his 
herd. High-producing herds are the result of the application of 
intelligent business methods and are not hit-or-miss occurrences. 

Practically one-third of the present-day cow-testing associations 
are in the 300-pound class. The members, in general, have followed 
the constructive guidance of testers in the close selex^tion of their 
dairy cows, proper feeding methods and ^)proved breeding prac¬ 
tices. This has resulted in the building of these associations to a 
high level of production. 

J, B. Parkjbr. 

C RATES for Live- The breeder loses when stock is shipped 
stock Built to in crates that are too small for the animals. 
Fit tWe Animals The stock is cramped and often injured 
thereby. The accompanying illustrations 
(figs. 62 and 63) show standard typi^s of crates developed by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, cooperating with the University of 
Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Livestock lUet^ilers’ Association. The 
cow crate allows plenty of head room with the stanchion on the 
inside, and will take mature cows of any breed of dairy cattle. The 
same proportions may be used in building (crates for larger or 
smaller animals. 

Special featui’es of these crates are (1) slats nailed close together 
a foot or more above the floor to prevent leg injury; (2) a simple 
and very convenient end gate; (3) a floor nailed crossways on skids 
for strength; (4) diagonal braces to prolong the life or the crate. 

The simplest method of construction is as follows: Build the floor 
first, nailing the floor boards squarely across the two skids (cow- 
crate skieJs are 2 by 4 inches; hog-crate skids are 2 by 2 inches). 
Build each side separately, nailing the slats inside of the two up¬ 
rights, driving the nails through from the inside and clinching 
them on the outside. Next, put on the diagonal braces and nail 
uprights and braces firmly to the floor. Nail the slats and braces 
to top and front end. Biiild the rear-end gate. Lastly, in the cow 
orates, put in the stanchion. 
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Light wood should be used and seyenpenny nails for the 1-ineh 
lumber, with larger nails for the heavier material. 

Bills of material for cow and hog crates follow, the first figure 
signifying the number of pieces required for the length mentioned. 



END- -SECTION A-A- -I^EAR END- 

Fjo, 02.—Working plaim for cow crate 


Cow crate. One by four inch material in the following lengths: 4—1 foot 
7% inches; 11—3 feet 0 inches; 2 —4 feet 1 inch; 2-“-4 feet 10 inches; 1—5 
feet 6 inches ; 1—5 feet 10 inches; 4—6 feet 7 inches; 10—8 feet 6 inches; 1—0 
feet. The following lengths in 1 by 6 Inch material: 1—3 feet 6 inches; 4 —^6 
feet 4 % inches; 2—8 feet 6 inches. Seventeen pieces IMs by 6 inches by 3 feet 
4 Inches. Two-by-fours as follows: 4—3 feet 2 inches; 1—3 feet 6 inches; 
feet; 1—6 feet; 2—8 fet^t 6 inches. 
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Hog crate. One by four inch muteriul as follows: 1—1 foot; 2 —1 foot 2 
inches; 3—1 foot 8 inches; 6—1 foot 10 inches; 4—3 feet; 1—3 feet 3 inches; 
1—4 feet 2 inches; 6—4 feet 4 inches; 2—4 feet 9 inches. Of 1 by 6 inch 
material the following lengths: 9—1 foot 8 inches; 1—1 foot 10 inches; 2— 2 
feet 11 inches; 2—4 feet 4 inches. Two pieces 1 by 3 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. 
Two piet‘es 2 by 2 inches by 4 feet 4 inches. 

T. A. Carlson. 

C REDIT The year 1920 was in general a period of abun- 

for the dant loanable funds and declining interest rates. 
Farmer Though costs of agricultural loans as a rule showed 
little variation over short periods of time, the interest 
and discount rates on such loans to some extent followed the general 
trend during 1926. This is true in a limited way of personal and 
collateral credit for agricultural purposes and even more so in the 
field of farm-mortgage credit. 

Personal and Collateral Credit 

Particular interest centers at this time in the operations of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks and of the various agricultural- 
(‘.redit Corporations organized primarily to take advantage of the 
discount facilities offered by these banks. The intermediate credit 
banks being regional institutions can not deal direct with individuals 
but they do loan direct to cooperative organizations, although their 
primary purj^ose is to rediscount agricultural paper for banks, 
agricultural-credit corporations, and otlier fitiancial institutions. 
On June 15, 1926, the interest rate on direct loans by the inter¬ 
mediate credit banks was reduced from 5 to 4^ per cent and on 
July 1 the rediscount rate was reduced from 5 to 4% per cent. 

The volume of direct loans of the 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks on December 31, 1926, was roughly $52,704,000, representing 
an increase of about a million dollars over the amount of such loans 
outstanding on the corresponding date of 1925. The rediscounts 
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of these banks on December 31, 1926, amounted to $39,757,000, rep¬ 
resenting an increase of $13,600,000 over the rediscounts outstanding 
at the beginning of the yean Of these rediscounts at the end or 
the year, approximately $23,864,000 represented paper discounted 
for agricultural-credit corporations, and about $15,542,000 repre¬ 
sented discounts for livestock-loan companies. The remaining $351,- 
000 represented agricultural paper discounted for banks. The serv¬ 
ice of the Federal intermediate credit banks has been materially 
greater than the volume of their loans would indicate. As a readily 
available source of discount for longer-term loans these banks also 
strengthen and encourage private agencies in meeting agricultural 
credit needs. 

There was a marked increase in the number of agricultural-credit 
corporations during the year, the number of such corporations ris¬ 
ing from 300 at the beginning of the year to about 400 at the 
close. These credit corporations have in general proved of decided 
benefit to their members by furnishing production credit at a rea¬ 
sonable cost and on terms in other respects fairly well adapted to 
the farmers’ needs. 

The cooperative marketing associations have been instrumental in 
organizing a number of credit corporations which are managed more 
or less as subsidiaries of the cooperatives. The latter are interested 
in having the production program of their members financed as 
economically as possible on a plan which tends to encourage the 
use of cooperative marketing organizations. 

Farm-Mortgage Credit 

In the field of farm-mortgage credit the Federal farm loan system 
is an increasingly important factor. The net loans of the 12 Federal 
land banks oustanding at the close of 1926 exceeded a billion dollars, 
while the loans of the 54 joint-stock land banks was about two- 
thirds of a billion. Tliis means that banks operating under the 
Federal farm loan act carried about one-fiftli of the total farm- 
mortgage loans from all sources. Other important sources of such 
credit are local commercial banks, life insurance companies, farm- 
mortgage companies, and private individuals. 

Seven of the Federal land banks reduced their interest rates during 
the year from 5^/^ to 5 per cent, and three others reduced their rates 
to 514 P®** cent. Two Federal land banks are retaining the old rate 
of 5^/^ per cent. The joint-stock land banks have also reduced their 
rates of interest. A few of these banks are now making loans at 5 
per cent, but most of them charge 514 per cent. 

Many private loan agencies have also reduced their interest rates 
on farm-mortgage loans. In certain localities the faimer now 
has a choice as to source of loan on a 5 per cent basis. In most sec¬ 
tions, however, the rates of private loan agencies continue relatively 
high and are apparently only slightly affected by the lower rates 
offered by the Federal and joint-stock land banks. Manv farm- 
mortgage loans are of course made on security that would not be 
acceptable to the banks in the Federal farm loan system, and where 
the security is less ample, a higher rate is naturally to be expected. 
In general, however, there is apparent a tendency toward greater 
uniformity in interest rates as well as a reduction in such rates among 
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all groups of loan agencies and for all parts of the country. The 
low and relatively uniform rates of the banks comprising the Federal 
farm loan system are undoubtedly a primary factor in bringing about 
this desirable change. 

D. L. WlOKENS. 

A. N. Moorm, 


C REDIT Through The serious condition in which the cotton 

United States grower found himself in 1914 resulted in 
Warehouse Act the passage of the United States warehouse 
act m August, 191G. It was the opinion of 
many who had givtui serious thought to the cotton situation that if 
the farmers did not all try to sell their cotton within a few weeks 
following harvesting, but placed it in a warehouse and released it 
as the market could absorb it, that relief would follow. 

Few growers of any products are in a position financially to do 
this. Besides, warehouse receipts covering agricultural products in 
the hands of the growers had little or no standing for credit pur¬ 
poses. Almost without exception the receipts conveyed no informa¬ 
tion as to the value of the products. Even the local banker who 
loaned to the farmer did so, not on the basis of the warehouse receipt, 
but on the basis of his opinion of the farmer or by virtue of a chattel 
mortgage against the products. 

The framers of the warehouse act aimed to produce a warehouse 
receipt which would give specific information as to the quantity, 
grade, and condition of tlie product, and to have the warehouse recei;^ 
form a definite contract between the warehouseman and the holder 
of the receipt. Their big concern was to draft legislation so that the 
farmer might be furnished with a warehouse receipt that would 
make it j^ossible for him to store some of his products at harvesting 
time and obtain a warehouse receipt on which he could borrow a 
fair amount of the value of the product. That meant that the law 
must be so worded as to put value into the receii)ts in such form that 
the banker could readily recognize it and to guard that value so long 
as the re(*eipt was outstanding. 

Ten yeais liave elapsed since the warehouse act was passed. Dur¬ 
ing those 1(> years all has not been well with agriculture. In 1920 
and 1921 agriculture passed through one of its greatest depressions. 
Has the warehouse act functioned in the meantime? Has it in any 
measure accomplished its purpose? Has it commanded the attention 
of bankers? Have they loaned their money on products represented 
by Federal warehouse rei^eipts, and after having had experience, are 
they still willing to loan on such collateral? The acceptability of 
Federal warehouse receipts to bankers is a real test of the value of 
the warehouse act. Proof of the value of this law can best be demon¬ 
strated by accomplishment. 

Results in 1921 and 1922 

The first several years following the passage of the law had to be 
devoted to investigational work, to drafting of proper reflations 
and to educational work with warehousemen, storers of agricultural 
products, and bankers. But when the agricultural depression of 
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1^0 and 1921 came, then the warehouse act began to attract atten¬ 
tion. It was first made use of in a big way by the Mississippi Staple 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association. When officials of that As¬ 
sociation approached the War Finance Corporation for a loan of. 
$7,000,000 in 1921 and pi*omised warehouse receipts issued under au¬ 
thority of the United States warehouse act as collateral for the loan, 
tiieir application was almost immediately granted. A few weeks 
later the application of a tobacco gi-owers’ cooperative association 
for $30,000,000 was granted by the War Finance Corporation. Here 
again the Federal warehouse receipt was the collateral. Following 
these applications others were granted for large amounts. 

By this time commercial bankers were becoming acquainted with 
the Federal warehouse receipt. Individual farmers were beginning 
to find the receipts of real value among their local bankers, while 
bankers in metropolitan centers were seeking this type of collateral.^ 
Other cotton and tobacco growers’ cooperative associations, wool 
growers’ associations, peanut growers’ associations, and grain gi’ow- 
ers’ associations were storing their products in warehouses operated 
under this law, and commercial bankers were loaning many millions 
annually on this collateral, and that, too, at unheard of rates. 

Some of the Federal reserve banks early recognized the value of 
warehouse receipts issued under authority of the Federal ware¬ 
house act. The Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank in 1920 called atten¬ 
tion of its member banks to the de^sirability of this type of col¬ 
lateral. The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis shortly after made 
attempts to impress upon its member banks the need for sounder 
warehousing practices in the agricultural field and shortly after¬ 
ward adopt^ a policy that it would not accept as collateral ware¬ 
house receipts for agricultural products which were eligible for 
.storage under the United States warehouse act unless such receipts 
were issued by a warehouse duly licensed under that act. 

Intermediate Credit Provided 

In March, 1923. came the Federal intermediate credit act. After 
thorough .study or the Federal warehouse act and regulations there¬ 
under, the Federal Farm Loan Board, which administers the inter¬ 
mediate credit law, ruled: 

Intermediate credit banks will accept the receipt of any warehouse licensed 
and bonded under the United States warehouse act. 

Early in 1922 the strictly commercial banks began to be actively 
interested in loans which would be supported by Federal warehou^. 
receipts. The New Orleans Clearance House Association in June, 
1923, expressed the attitude of the bankers of that city in this 
language: 

Remlved, That the New Orleans Clearing House Asset iation, recognizing 
that Federal Bonded Warehouse Receipts are preferable for collateral pur- 
l)Oses, and that the safeguards offered by the Federal, Warehouse System, 
through its selection in admitting warehouses into the system, its supervision 
and Inspection of warehouses, and the bonded responsibility of the warehouse¬ 
men, are to the interest of financial institutions handling warehouse collateral 
as well as the patrons of such warehouses, including producers and merchants, 
hereby expresses itself as favoring the licensing of warehouses under the 
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United States Warehouse Act, and urges upon warehousemen in the State of 
Louisiana to operate their warehouses under this statute. 

This action was followed by similar or identical action by bankers’ 
associations in other sections. 

Bankers Indorse Warehouse Act 

In the Pacific Northwest the bankers manifested an interest in 
Federal warehouse receipts as early as 1020. In the State of Wash¬ 
ington the interest was crystallized into action at the annual meeting 
of the bankers’ association in June, 1920, in the following language: 

Be it resolved "by the. hankers of Washbiyton at Walla Walla in their thirty- 
first ammal convention assctnhlcd, That we commeiKl all warehousemen in 
this state who are oi>erating under the United States W'areliouse Act and we 
urge upon wareliousenieii who are not doing so to qualify under the provisions 
(►f the Act. We recommend that in the interest of agriculture in the Northwest 
and as a means of protection to farmers who store their products with public 
warehousemen that our members discriminate lietween applications for loans 
supi>orted by warehouse receijits issued under the United States Warehouse 
Act and applications supi>orted by other forms of receipts, and that we each 
counsel with our farmer and dealer clients with a view of educating them in 
the advantages of the Federal Warehouse Act. 

A large bank in New York City which has loaned many millions 
on agricultural products at low interest rates and which is ready 
to loan many millions more, in acknowledging a list of licensed 
warehousemen which is sent to certain bankers at regular intervals, 
recently wrote: 

In actual practice in this institution, when we find the name of a ware¬ 
house on your list we feel it unnecessary to make any further inquiry into its 
standing, and this fact is of great value to us in our commodity financing 
operations. 

Accurate figures are not available as to the amounts that may be 
loaned annually on Federal warehouse receipts but a conservative 
estimate places the total amount well above $500,000,000. Not only 
are lai ^e sums loaned to growers and their cooperative organizations 
and others handling agricultural products, but frequently because 
of the character of collateral the loans are made at very decidedly 
better interest rates than have been offered wdien other tlian Federal 
warehouse receipts constituted the security. A concrete instance 
of the effect of Federal wqirehouse receii)ts on interest rates is the 
case of a dried-fruit ^roAvers’ organization which advised that 
through this type of collateral it was able to get money for 2 per 
cent less than it could on its former type of collateral. In addition, 
the interest of hanks in metropolitan centers in these Federal ware¬ 
house receipts has had a stabilizing influence on local bankers who 
were sometimes disposed to charge high rates. 

Unlimited Reservoir of Credit 

The reservoir of credit that is available to agriculture for orderly 
marketing through the warehouse act seems unlimited, granting 
that the applicant is entitled to credit. Scarcely a week passes that 
those who administer the warehouse act do not receive an inquiry 
from some large banking institution w^anting to learn of parties 
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who may be seeking? loans and who can offer Federal warehouse 
receipts. 

The Federal warehouse act has already accomplished the piirpt^s 
of the framers of the law. It has maae souna, orderly marketing 
possible. It has opened new avenues of sound credit to the farmer 
and others handling agricultural products. It has a record of 
accomplishment. It is a reality. 

H. S. Yohf. 

C ROP Acreage Evidence of the extent of the yearly changes 

by Actual in the acreages of crops is now being obtained 
Measuring by actual measurements. A simple machine de¬ 
vised by the Government crop reporting service, 
measures in feet the frontage of fields devoted to each crop along 
thousands of miles of roads in each important agricultural State. 



Fici. 04.- Tile croijnieter is iittnclied U» tli<* of tli<‘ nntoniobilf* the simmmIoui- 

eter. Keys uro provided to ri'ccud iirincipnl (*rops 


The new device is installed in an automobile in the same manner 
as a speedometer and has a dozen or more dials with buttons for 
throwing them into gear. By pressing the proper button at the cor¬ 
ner of each field the frontages of the different crops along the road 
traversed are separately recorded, l^ermancnt routes selected to give 
proper samples of each agricultural section are followed year after 
year. Measurements are made under uniform rules so that all records 
may be comparable. 

The measurements along identical routes in successive years are 
compared to determine annual changes. If, for example, it were 
found that the total measured frontage of fields of oats in a partic¬ 
ular district on identical routes was 500,000 feet in 1925 and 475,(KIO 
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feet in 1926, a decrease of 5 per cent in tiie oats acreage would be 
indicated. 

This method gives results unaffected by personal interest, public 
propaganda for acreage changes, momentary enthusiasm or discour¬ 
agement, and other psychological factors that interfere with the ac¬ 
curacy and comparability of figures based upon the judgment or 
opinion of even those best informed. 

Other objective methods for determining acreage changes have been 
used for many years by field estimators or the crop reporting service. 
Counting the number of fields devoted to each crop, or of the number 
of telegraph or telejihone poles in front of fields of different crops, 
along the same route in successive years has been done for about 15 
years. These earlier methods were very useful, although they in¬ 
volved more difficulties and were less accurate than the present plan. 

S. A. Jones. 


C ROP Yields Despite common belief to the contrary, crop 
per Acre yields per acre have been rising slowly in the 
Show Gain United States during the past 40 years. In fact. 

a considerable part of the increase in the volume 
of [)roduction of the important food and feed crops during that 
period has been due to the gradual increase in yields per acre. This 
mcrease has been most notable in the long-settled northeastern section 
of the Ignited States, where some of the land has been supposed by 
many to be wearing out. 

Since the population is growing steadily and the lands of good 
quality which are easily available for use without reclamation are 
already largely employed for crop production, the problem of agri¬ 
cultural productivity and soil fertility in their relation to our future 
food supply will become a more and more important phase of tho 
problem of land utilization. 

The future trend of acre yields can be estimated best on the basis of 
jiast performances. The average yield per acre of corn in the United 
States has increased from 2;h4 bushels W the 5-year period 188Ji~l887 
to 27.7 bushels for tlie 5-year period 1921-1925, or about 18 per 
cent; wlieat from 11.9 to 13.9 bushels or 17 per cent; oats from 27 
to 30.9 bushels or 14 per cent; and potatoes from 76.9 to 107.4 or 
40 per cent (fig. 65). During the past four decades the combined 
acreage of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes has been expanded about 
52 per cent, whereas the total production of these crops has increased 
77 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that nearly one-third of the 
increase in the production of these four cro[)s can be assigned to 
increase in yield per acre, while two-thirds is owing to expansion 
of the acreage (fig. 66.) 

The rise in the yield per acre of these crops during the past 40 
years has made available, on the average, during the half decade, 
1920-1924, about 440,000,000 bushels more of corn, 120,000,000 of 
wheat, 165,000,000 of oats, and 115,000,000 bushels of potatoes, or 
in all over 800,000,000 bushels of the four feed crops more than 
would have been realized under the yield level prevailing at the 
beginning of the period. 

Most of the increases in acre yields have occurred in the older 
farming regions east of the Mississippi River, thus disproving an- 
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Fia. 05.—Yield per acre of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes for United States, live-year 
moving average, 1885-1923 


other erroneous impression that farms in the older areas of <he 
United States in general have become worn out. The record of the 
past four decades indicates that the outstanding increases in yields 
nave been in the North and South Atlantic States, with lesser in¬ 
creases in the eastern North Central States. In a general way these 
sections comprise the oldest fanning regions in the United States. 
The soils in these regions have already entered or are now entering 
the period of permanent use, the pioneer methods of the past cen¬ 
tury having largely passed away. Similar changes have occurred in 
many portions of the western North Central States where pioneer 
agricultural methods have disappeared. 



Fig. 66,—Trend of combined acreage and total production of com, wheat, oats, and 
potatoes in the United States, 1885-1889 to 1920-1924 
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In the case of com yields especially, a marked rise has taken place 
in the northern portion of the South Atlantic States. Virginia and 
North Carolina com yields have increased 10 and 12 bushels per 
acre, respectively, during the past 40 years, and Maryland yields 
over 14 bushels. In New England the increase is over 10 bushels, 
and in the other North Atlantic States the increase has been from 
0 to 10 bushels per acre according to the State, while Iowa and 
Minnesota show, respectively, increases of 8 bushels and 6 bushels 
per acre. 

Rise in Wheat Yields 

The record of wheat yields for the several States shows a rise 
during the period of 5 to 6 bushels per acre in the northeastern por¬ 
tion ot the United States, although in Ohio and other States in the 
Ohio Valley the general upward trend was interrupted by a marked 
decrease in the average wheat yields for the period 192(>-1924, 
largely the result of unfavorable weather during the first three 
years of that period. 

Despite tlie expansion of the wheat area in Kansas into the semi- 
arid portions of the State, yields have remained practically station¬ 
ary tor the entire 40 years, because the lower yields of the newer 
seiniarid areas have been offset by increased yields in the older humid 
portion of the State. Yields in Missouri on a considerably expanded 
wheat area have remained low, notwithstanding a temporary in¬ 
crease in the 6-year period just before the war. They are now 
about where they were 40 years ago. Statistics of yield per acre 
seem to suggest that the southern part of the Corn belt, as repre¬ 
sented by Missouri and eastern Kansas, has lagged behind the 
northern portion, as represented by Iowa and Illinois, in the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural practices and soil-management methods that 
tend to raise the acre yields of important crops. 

Pioneer Methods Delay Progress 

In the spring wlieat r(‘gion the persistence of pioneer methods 
and the continued, expansion of wheat production into drier areas 
liave prevented a rise in the State averages. Moreover, since moisture 
is conimonly the limiting factor in crop production in the semiarid 
portions of the Plains States, it appears probable that this part 
of the United States will not experience, at least in equal degree, the 
tendency toward rising acre yields which is shown by the statistics 
for the Northeastern States. 

It seems safe to presume that developments in the coming years 
with regard to acre yields will depend, as in the past, to a great 
extent on the prices of agricultural products. Rising values of food 
products normally would result in increasing intensification and a 
higher level of soil productivity through the wider use of better 
cultivation methods, aevelopment of suitable rotations, including the 
growth of legumes, more efficient use of crop residues and animal 
manures, greater use of commercial fertilizers, and the more common 
use of selected seed. It seems not unlikely that in the course of time 
acre yields in the humid, northeastern portions of the United States 
may approach the present standards in northwestern Europe, which 
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are about a third higher than in our Nortlieastern and eastern North 
Central States in the case of wheat and oats, and fully 40 per cent 
higher for potatoes. 

B. O. Wkitz. 


C ucumber Mo- Cucumber Inosaic is one of the most serious 
sale and How diseases affecting the cucumber in the, East- 
to Control It ern, Central, and Southern States. Mosaic 
plants are dwarfed, the younger leaves are 
mottled with green and yellow, and the fruits are also mottled and 
misshapen; the darker areas forming warty projections on the sur¬ 
face. The cause of mosaic is unknown, but the juices of mosaic plants 
contain an infective principle or virus wdiich produce the disease 
when introduced into wounds in healthy plants. The disease is dis¬ 
seminated chiefly by insects, particularly the melon aphis, 
goHsyjni and, to some extent, by the striped cucumber oeetle, I>m- 
hrotica mtfata^ and the 12-six)tted beetle, />. 12-punctata. It is also 
spread by the handling of mosiac and healthy plants. Tlie most 
effective control for the disease consists in the elimination of the 
agencies by which it is carried over winter. 

Mosaic ioes not live in the soil and is not carried in the seed of the 
cultivated cucurbits, but is known to live from year to year in cer¬ 
tain wild plants, some of which occur in most of the cucumber grow¬ 
ing sections. The knoAvn wild hosts are the wuld cucumber, 
peltH {Echinocysth) lohata^ milkweed, Asrlepws synaca^ two species 
of wild ground cherry, Phymlis mhgluhrata and P, heterophylhi^ 
and catnip, Nepeta cahm/i. Ihilike the cultivated cucurbits, the 
disease is carried in the seed of wild ( ucumber, but the other hosts 
are perennial, the roots of mosaic plants sending up mosaic shoots 
each year. The insects which carry mosaic in the field also feed on 
these wild hosts in the s|)ring and the disease? is thus transmitted to 
the cultivated cucumber. 

In a number of fields wdiere the average mosaic infection had been 
approximately 40 per cent, it w^as reduced to 8 j>er cent after the 
eradication of wild host plants. As a result of these exp(?riments, the 
following methods are recommended for the control of cucumber 
mosaic: Cucumbers should not be planted continuously on the same 
land and the field should be some distance from the faini buildings. 
Mosaic perennials accumulate about land which is constantly planted 
to cucumbers and arc often common about farm buildings. Before 
planting, the field itself and all land within 75 yards should be care¬ 
fully inspected and all plants of the species listed aboA^e, whetlier 
healthy or mosaic*, should be pulled out. 

In the case of the pokeweed the large roots should be dug out or 
otherwise destroyed. This inspection should be rc'peated every 7 to 10 
days during the season. If the cucumber field can be surrounded by 
other cultivated crops, the w’^ork of eradication wdll be simplified and 
insects are likely to be less prevalent. Where mosaic cucumber plants 
appear early in the season they should be removed immediately to 
prevent further infection and it is also advisable to use insecticides 
to reduce the number of insect carriers of the disease. If carefully 
followed, the above procedure should greatly reduce the losses from 
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mosaic under ordinary conditions but, where several fields are adja¬ 
cent to one another, it is essential that all growers cooperate in remov¬ 
ing the wild hosts about their fields. 

S. P. 

C YANIDES and Hy- If you ate an orange for your breakfast 

drocyanic Acid in this morning and it came from California, 
Farm Operations the chances are very good that that orange 
was protected from insect pests in the 
early stages of its growth by the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas. Thou¬ 
sands of tons of this interesting substance are now used annually for 
that purpose. The usual method of application is to cover the tree to 
be treated with a tent under which tlie hydrocyanic^-acid gas is lib¬ 
erated either by (1) simply opening a can of liquid hydrocyanic acid, 
which vaporizes to give the gas at ordinary temperature, (2) treating 
sodium cyanide with sulphuric acid, or (t\) exposing a quantity of 
solid calcium cyanide, a comparatively new substance on the market, 
which is acted upon by the moisture of the air, to give hydrocyanic- 
acid gas. 

The value of hydrocyanic acid as an insecticide and fumigant is 
by no means limited to citrus fruits, although that outlet is doubt¬ 
less the most important. It has also been extensively used in the 
fumigation of greenhouses, flour mills, warehouses, the holds of ships, 
and residences, as well as for the extermination of rats and mice. 
The chief drawback to the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas is its deadly 
poisonous character, which necessitates extreme care to thoroughly 
ventilate before reentering a room after fumigation. 

This versatile class of substances, the cyanides, has found ex¬ 
tensive use in still other directions. Sodium cyanide has the prop¬ 
erty of dissolving gold and silver from their ores and it has been 
pos\sible by making use of this principle to recover values from ores 
which could not have been economically worked under the older 
methods. Considerable quantities are also required as an essential 
constituent of the solutions from which gold, silver, and other metals 
are plated onto metal surfaces. 

Sodium Cyanide Obtained 

In the manufacture of these substances, sodium cyanide is prac¬ 
tically always obtained either as the final product or as an inter¬ 
mediate step in the jireparation of hydrocyanic acid or calcium 
cyanide. Sodium cyanide contains the chemical elements, sodium, 
one of the constituents of common salt, carbon, and nitrogen. The 
older method of manufacture consisted in treating sodium at a high 
temperature with })owdered coke and ammonia gas obtained as a 
by-product in the making of coke from coal. It has long been known 
that sodium cyanide is one of the comparatiA"ely few nitrogen com¬ 
pounds which may be made directly from the nitrogen of the air. 
This has been accomplished commercially in recent years by heating a 
mixture of soda ash and coke (with a small proportion of iron) in 
the presence of nitrogen gas. A third method for the manufacture 
of sodium cyanide consists in melting lime-nitrogen—the primary 
product which United States Nitrate Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., was designed to produce—with common salt. 
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If hydrocyanic acid is desired, sodium cyanide is treated with 
an acid, usually carbonic acid, and the hydrocyanic-acid gas result¬ 
ing is condensed to a liquid, for convenience in handling, by 
refrigeration. Calcium cyanide is obtained by treating calcium car¬ 
bide, such as used in acetylene-lighting plants, with liquid 
hydrocyanic acid. 

E. W. Gtornset. 

D airy By-Products In the manufacture of butter, cheese, 
and Methods of and casein very large quantities of skim 
Utilizing Them milk, buttarmifik, and whey are produced. 

The total quantity of these by-products 
produced in the United States in 1924 was 22,724,340,000 pounds of 
skim milk from butter making, 1,360,080,000 pounds of buttermilk, 
and 4,320,223,000 pounds of whey ; a total of 28,400,643,000 pounds. 
Some of this is delivered at factories wdiere it is available for manu¬ 
facturing purposes; but the greater part^ particularly the skim milk, 
is retained on the farms and fed to animals. Although it may at 
times be used inefficiently it can not be considered a waste product. 
In city milk plants the skim milk, for lack of any market, is some¬ 
times run into the sewer. This is also true of buttermilk in some of 
the creameries located in cities. Whey is usually carried back to the 
farms from the smaller cheese factories. In some cases, however, it is 
not only a waste product but a nuisance, on account of tlie difficulty of 
dit^osing of sewage containing so much putrescible material. 

Skim milk, buttermilk, and whey contain material entirely suitable 
for human food. These include protein in an easily digestible and 
assimilable form; milk sugar, which is valuable not only for its food 
content but also for certain physiological effects; a relatively small 
quantity of fat; and salts in a combination especjially suited for 
human nutrition. Table 6 gives the quantity of food material in 
each of the dairy by-products, the total of which is over 2,5()0,()00,0()() 
pounds. Of this nearly 900,000,000 pounds is protein, the most 
expensive of our food constituents. 


Tablk C .—Quantity of dairy hy-productn produced annually in the t nited States 


i 

Shill] milk 

! Buttermilk 

Whey 

1 _ J 

Total 


Per 

Per 

! 

Per 




cent Pounds 

cent Pounds 

cent 

Pounds : 

Pounds 

Casoin. 

2.75 624,919,000 

2.8 37,970,000 | 

1 0.10 

4,320,000 ! 

667,209.000 

Albumin..-. 

. 80 181,794,000 

.8 10,840,000 ! 

1 0.76 

32,400,000 i 

225,034,000 

Total protein... 

. 806, 713,000 

. 48,810,000 


36,720,000 1 

892,243,000 

Lactose. 

6.26 1,193,026,000 

4.4 59,667,000 

4.80 

207,370,000 

1,460,062,000 

Ash. 

0.80 181,796,000 

0.7 9,492,000 

0.G0 

25,921,000 

217,2Q9,000 

Fat. 

0.10 22,724,000 

0.1 1,356,000 

0,35 

4,320,000 

28,400,000 

Total solids. 

.i 2,204,268,000 

. ; 119,325,000’ 

1 1 

1 

274,331,000 

2,597,914,000 


This immense quantity of food material may be better compre¬ 
hended by considering that 7,400,000 prime steers, which is only a 
little less than the total number of cattle slaughtered in Federally 
inspected plants in 1924, would be required to produce the protein 
contained in our. 28,000,000,000 pounds of dairy by-products. The 
desirability of utilizing the greatest possible quantity of this mate- 
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rial as human food is too obvious to need discussion. It is true that 
the greater part is now converted into human food by feeding it to 
calves, pigs, and poultry. In utilizing it in this way it should be 
kept in mind that milk, which is eminently suited for human 
nutrition, has been made from roughage which can not be utilized by 
man. In feeding milk to farm animals we are merely converting it 
into food in a new form and using for this purpose animals capable 
of making human food fiom material unavailable to us. More¬ 
over the changing of skim milk to pork or poultry results in a de¬ 
cided loss in food value. 

Table 7 is obtained by assuming that 6.4 pounds of digcstiblje 
nutrients is required to produce 1 pound of edible pork, and 23.4 
pounds to produce 1 pound of edible fowl.^ 

Table 7 .—Available quantity of food produced if all aklm milJc, buttermilk, and 
whey were f( d to hogs or chickens 



In by-iirodm*ts 

1 n pork j 

in fowl 

■Protoin-. ... 

Carbohydrates.... 

...pounds.. 

..do_ 

892,243,000 
1,460,062,000 1 
28, 400,000 { 
217,209,000 1 

S2,r>r)7,ooo 

21,427,000 

Fat.-... 

..do_ 

139,028,000 
9,133,(KK) 

18,096,000 
1,110, (KM) 

Ash... 

...do_ 



Total dry edible matter. 


2, SO?, 914, 000 

200, 718,000 

1 40,453,000 


Feeding to Animals Unavoidable 

Notwitlistanding the inefficiency of this method it will probably 
be necessary for many years to come to utilize a large proportion 
of dairy by-products by feeding them to animals. In the meantime 
it is highly desirable that means be perfected and put into practice 
for converting as much as jiossible of these by-products into forms 
suitable for human use. Since it is difficult to make products from 
skim milk, buttermilk, or whey which appeal to tlie human 
palate, it will be necessary to resort to metliods by which tliey may 
be incorporated into staple articles of food. 

When a satisfactory market can be developed cottage cheese is 
one of the most profitable outlets for skim milk. A yield of 14 
to 17 pounds per 100 pounds of skim milk is obtained, and this may 
be sold in bulk at from 3 to 6^2 cents per iiound. The equipment 
required is simple and inexpensive, and no great technical skill is 
required in its preparation. Its disadvantages lie in the seasonal 
variation in the demand and in the short life of the product, which 
must be marketed within a few days after it is made. 

Casein is like cottage cheese in that the equipment required is 
comparatively simple, and the cost of manufacture is low. Vats for 
curdling the milk, draining racks wdth cloths, presses, a curd mill, 
and a tunnel drier with drying trays are essential. Most of this 
equipment may be homemade. A yield of 3 to 3% pounds of casein 
per 100 pounds of skim milk is obtained, and the cost of manufac¬ 
ture is estimated at 2 to 3 cents per pound. The price, which varies 
froni 7 to 15 cents per pound, does not make this a profitable means 
of disposing of skim milk, but it has the advantage of being a stable 
product which can be made whenever milk is available and can be 

* Jordan, W. H. the rmmm or animals, p. 422. 
aosaT*—TBK 1026-20 
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marketed when convenient. From 85 to 90 pounds of whey is 
tained from each 100 pounds of skim milk. This may be used in 
making milk sugar or other products. 

Casein is used j)i‘iJicipally in making coated paper, adhesives, 
fungi(iides and insecticides, and other minor products. Recently 
the manufacture of casein plastics has been developed in this country, 
and this industry may in time make casein a more profitable product. 

Condensed and Evaporated Skim Milk 

Ice-cream makers and bakers use milk solids not fat in the form 
of sweetened condensed skim milk or evaporated skim milk. The 
former product is made by adding 18 pounds of sugar to each 100 
pounds of skim milk and concentrating it in a vacuum pan to about 
72 per cent solids. A yiekl of 37 to 38 pounds per 100 pounds of 
skim milk is obtained which usually sells at 4 to G cents per pound. 
When properly made this product keeps indefinitely. Tlie evaporated 
milk is concentrated without the addition of sugar until it contains 
from 26 to 30 per cent milk solids. This is usually sold in 10-gallon 
milk cans. Since it is not sterilized it will not keep longer than 
Pasteurized milk or cream. When a large volume of skim milk is 
available and the market is favorable these products offer a satis¬ 
factory outlet for skim milk; but the investment in equipment, 
which includes a vacuum pan, coolers, and boilers, is large. If the 
sweetened product is made a considerable investment in sugar is also 
necessary. 

Ordinary sour milk can not be concentrated satisfactorily because 
‘of its tendency to lump when heated and to burn onto the coils of 
the pan. If the acidity is increased by special cultures to 1.8 or 2 
per cent lactic acid it may be condensed to one-third of its volume 
in a vacuum pan. This gives a smooth, pasty product with sufficient 
acid to inhibit completely the growth of bacteria and yeasts. When 
packed in tight bari-els or other suitable containers it may be held 
indefinitely. This produert sells readily to poultry raisers at 3^ to 
4 cents per pviund. From 30 to 33 pounds pei- 1(X) pounds of skim 
milk is obtained. In addition to the vacuum pan the necessary equip¬ 
ment includes vats for Pasteurizing and souring the milk and an 
incubator to carry the starter. 

Milk Powder 

From 8^2 9^2 pounds of dry skim milk can be made from 

100 pounds of skim milk. This product sells from 7 to 14 cents 
per pound. The variation in yield is due to the composition in the 
milk, the amount of water retained, and the efficiency of the process 
in recovering the powder. Among the processes now availaole for 
making milk powder are the following: 

The spray jirocess. The fluid milk, sometimes partially con¬ 
densed, is sprayed into a current of heated air, which removes the 
water and leaves the milk solids as a finely divided powder. Various 
devices are used to separate the powder from the moist air. 

The roller or drum process. Steam-heated drums are so arranged 
that partially condensed skim milk is spread in a very thin layer on 
the outer surface of the drum. During the revolution of the drum 
the adhering film of milk dries and is scraped off. This dry film 
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is reduced to a powder by revolving brushes or other grinding 
devices. 

The vacuum drum process. This is really the roller process with 
the roller or drum inclosed in a vacuum chamber, thus making it 
possible to dry the milk at temperatures below the normal V)oUing 
point. 

The flake j)roccss. Partially condensed whipped skim milk is 
spread on a wire belt which passes through a heated chamber where 
currents of hot air are directed against it. The dried product is re¬ 
moved from the belt in the form of flakes. 

In selecting the tyi)e of drier to be installed, creameries should 
consider the quality of the powder to be made, the labor involved in 
operation, the recovery of the powder, and the efliciency of the 
process in utilizing the heat of the drying medium. The cost of dry¬ 
ing will vary with the efficiency of the process, the cost of fuel, and 
various local conditions. It is estimated at from 21/2 to 4^2 cents per^ 
pound exclusive of royalties. 

It is usually considered that a milk-drying plant can not be oper¬ 
ated efficiently on less than »‘i0,()()0 pounds of milk daily. 

Methods of Utilizing Buttermilk 

Buttermilk has a composition nearly identical to that of skim 
milk, but the chemical effect of the acid developed in ripening the 
cream and the physical effect of churning have so chang(Ml its prop¬ 
erties that its possible uses aie very limited. 

Casein can be made from buttermilk, but it is very difficult to 
obtain a satisfactory quality even from the best grade. 

The acid flavor of any prodiut made from buttermilk makes it 
difficult to use in any type of cheese. Even buttermilk from sweet- 
cream butter has a deleterious effect when mixed with skim milk to 
make cottage cheese. 

The most satisfactory outlet for buttermilk at the j)resent time 
is the concentrated or dried fojun for poultry and pig feeding. Con¬ 
centrated to about one-third of its volume in a vacuum pan, it is sold 
extensively as semisolid buttermilk.’ 

There is a stable market for dried buttermilk through jobbers of 
feeding stuffs and manufacturers of proprietary feeds. The drying 
is usually done on steam-heated drums operated at atmospheric 
pressure. This equipment is less exj>ensive than that ordinarily used 
in making milk powder. 

Methods of I'tilizing Whey 

Whey contains about 5 per cent of lactose, a sugar found only in 
milk and possessing certain physiological properties which make it 
of especial value in nutrition, nearly 1 per cent of completely digest¬ 
ible and assimilable protein, and the greater part of the salts of the 
milk. Tluis the solids of whey have a high food value but are in 
such a dilute form that it is difficult to utilize them efficiently. 
Moreover, the sugar is relatively insoluble and low in sweetening 
power. 


“The name somiBOlid Uuttcniiilk ” is a eopyriptlited trade name, and the process of 
concentrating buttermilk is covered by patents. 
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Whey from casein, cottage cheese, or other shim-milk products is 
low in butterfat; but cheese whey has an appreciable amount of 
bntterfat which in some varieties is as high as 1 per cent. This can 
be recovered by separation and with reasonable care makes a satis¬ 
factory grade of butter. 

Certain ^'appetite ” cheeses can be made from whey. Those in¬ 
clude Mysost or Primost, made by evaporating the whey in an open 
pan until the sugar crystallizes, and cheese of the Ricotte type, made 
by coagulating the albumin with heat and drying it in molds. 

The market for this kind of cheese is limited and at best olfers an 
outlet for only a small quantity of whey. Aside from its use in 
feeding, the principal means of utilizing whey is in the manufacture 
of milk sugar. This requires vats for precipitating and filters for 
removing the albumin, a vacuum pan for concentrating, crystallizing 
vats, and a centrifuge for separating the ciystals from the mother 
liquor. Additional equipment is necessary if the sugar is refined. 

The precipitated albumin is dried in a tunnel drier and sold as 
poultry feed. About 3 to Sy^ pounds of crude sugar is obtained 
per lO'O pounds of whey. It may be .sold in this form to refiners 
at from 8 to 12 cents per pound, depending on the lactose content. 
The present consumption of milk sugar in this country i.s only about 
4 ,000,000 pounds per year, and it is very easy to depress the price 
by overproduction. 

It has recently been demon.strated that milk sugar is of great 
value in combating coccidio.sis and other intestinal diseases of chick¬ 
ens. Poultrymen are now buying milk powder to obtain sufficient 
quantities of milk sugar, and it should te possible to use whey, 
which has a high milk-sugar content, for- this purpose. 

In plants where concentrated sour milk is made it is practicable to 
sour whey and mix it with .sour milk before conc'entration. In this 
way a concentrated sour poultry feed is obtained with a high milk- 


sugar content. 


L. A. Rooers. 


D AIRY Industry There have been a niniibei* of important 
in Process changes in tlie production of dairy prcfducts 
of Change during the period from UM7 to 1925, inclu¬ 
sive, and while the changes liave affected all 
products, the effect on the industry is more noticeable and far- 
reaching in those products of largest production, sucli as butter, 
cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, and ice cream. 

The total quantity of milk produced in the United States has 
been increased from 87,609,400,009 pounds in 1917 to 116,505,<1955000 
pounds in 1925, or Sii per cent. 

A few changes have been noted in the production of creamery 
butter, and all are important, for in each change the quantity of 
milk necessary to make the change has been very large. The pro¬ 
duction of creamery butter has increased during the period from 
an average monthly production of 63,298,000 pounds in 1917 to 
113,460,000 pounds in 1925. That is, the production has increased 
79.2 per cent in nine years. A part of this increase offsets the de¬ 
crease in the production of farm-made butter, but the exact decrease 
in the fai*m-made butter is not of recoi’d. The avei^age output per 
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factory in 1917 was 193.036 i>ounds and in 1926 it was 366,494 
pounds. That is, the production per factory increased 89.9 per 
cent, due partly to operating more nearly to capacity, but also due 
to the consolidation of factories. 

The proportion of the total milk production of the country used in 
the manumcture of creamery butter was 17.8 per cent in 1917 and 
24.54 per cent in 1925, an increase of 6.7 per cent. 

Seasonal Trend of Production 

The seasonal trend of creamery-butter production lias varied dur¬ 
ing the period. If the year is divided into two jiarts, namely, the 
feeding season (November to April, inclusive) and the grass season 
(May to October, inclusive), it appears that the trend has been 
toward an increased jirodnction during the feeding season. The 
increase in proportion of butter made in the feeding season was 
rapid for the years 1917 to 1920 or 1921. Afterward while the trend 
continued upward, it was less rapid. In 1917 the proportion of 
creamery butter made in the feeding sea.son was 36.1 per cent and 
in Ihe grass season 63.9 per cent. In 1925 the production in the 
feeding season had increased to 39.9 per cent of the total output, 
leaving 60.1 ])er cent for the grass season. These figures indicate 
that winter dairying for butter production is increasing. There 
was a sound reason for this change in the production of creamery 
butter during the period from 1917 to 1925. In Minnesota, for ex¬ 
ample, the average price of a balanced ration sufficient to ])roduce a 
pound of butter in 1917, was 24.96 cents, and in 1925. 21.6 cents. 
The average price of 92 s<*ore butter in New York market in 1917 
was 42.7 cents j)cr pound. In 1925 it was 45.3 cents. The feed co.st 
had de<-reased 13.5 jajr cent while the price of butter increased 6.1 
per cent for these two years. 


Table h .—Uvasvnal production of creamery butter in the United i^iates 


Year 

Feeding 
season, No¬ 
vell! Iter to 
April 

Grass sea¬ 
son, May 
to October 

mi .-. 

1919.......-. 

1923 ______ _ ___ 

3926.-. 

Per cent 
36. 14 
36.63 
39.34 
39.90 

Per cent 
63.86 
63 47 
60.16 
60.10 

Table 9 .—Cost of fotO ami price of hutter compared 


Feed (bal- 
Riiced ra¬ 
tion neoes- 

Year sary to 

produt'e a 

}X>UDdof 

butter) 

Price of 
butter 
(92-score), 
on New 
York mar¬ 
ket 

DifTerence 

( 

Cents 

1917. 24.96 

1919 . 33.22 i 

1923. 20.97 

1926.. 21.60 

Cents 

42.7 

61.0 

46.9 

45.3 

Cents 
17,74 
27.78 
26.93 
28.70 
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Increased production in the feeding season was to be expected, as 
the acreage of grassland has been decreasing for years and as during 
the period mentioned the price of feeds was at a coinparativ’^ely low 
level; the economy of home feeding was taken advantage of by the 
dairyman in the butter-producing sections. The increase accrued 
to butter rather than to some other product largely because butter 
is the natural reservoir for all surplus milk of other branches of the 
industry. 

Increase During Feeding Season 

Some of the other branches of the industry have had changes in 
production trends. In 1917 the cheese made in the country utilized 
only 4.3 per cent of the total milk and in 1925 the percentage had 
been reduced to 3.8 per cent of the total milk, though more cheese 
was made in 1925 than in 1917. 

The percentage of the total milk produced us(m 1 in the manufacture 
of condensed and evai)orated milk in 1917 was 3.9, for 1925, 3.8. 
The output of these two products was greater in 1925 than in 1917. 

The ice-cream industry has made very rapid increases in the past 
few years but still uses only a small percentage of the total milk 
of the United States. In 1917 the percentage of milk used ‘was 3.3 
and in 1925 it was 3.8, while the actual increase in total produc^tion 
of ice cream was 53.7 per cent. As there are practically no imports 
or exports of this product, production is equivalent to consumption. 
This brancli of the industry is particularly subject to the effects of 
wide and rapid variations in weather conditions. 

Milk used for household purposes, including consumption by bak¬ 
eries and in public eating houses, affords the largest market of the 
dairy industry. In 1917 household milk was 41.7 per cent of the 
total milk pi'odiiced in the United States; in 1925, it was 4G.0 per 
cent. This increase in consumption was mostly in the cities, where 
many milk campaigns were carried on and where the Health officials 
stressed the value of clean, safe milk. The per capita <*onsumption 
of milk increased from 42.2 gallons in 1917 to 54.8 gallons in 1925. 

T. R. PnnLK. 


D ate Growing: A '^Flie date palm, Phoenkv, dactyl if 

New Industry for was introduced into Florida and Cali- 
Southwest States fornia, when these tei'ritories belonged to 
Spain, by Spanish explorers and mission¬ 
aries nearly two centuries ago. Date palms are still growing in the 
San Diego Mission at San Diego, Calif., which were planted more 
than 150 years ago. 

Choice varieties of dates can bo propagated only by means of 
offshoots which sprout from the base or the trunk. The first su(*- 
cessful importation of offshoots of standard date varieties was made 
in the summer of 1900 by the Ihiited States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in cooperation with the T^niversity of Arizona. These offshoots 
were planted at the cooperative date gai-den at Tempe, Ariz., and 
more than 60 per cent of them lived and are still growing in this 
garden. They are now splendid palms, 25 to 30 feet high. 

Date palms can be grown successfully only in hot irrigated valleys 
in the southwestern XTnited States. Dates are now grown commer¬ 
cially on a large scale in the Coachella Valley lying just north of 
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the Imperial Valley about 100 miles east of Los Angeles, Calif. They 
are being planted on a large scale in the Salt River Valley in Ari¬ 
zona, and on a somewhat smaller scale near Yuma, Ariz., and in the 
Imperial Valley in extreme southeastern California. Perhaps 25,000 
or 80,000 date palms are now planted in (California and Arizona in 
orchard form, and plantings are being extended very rapidly, espe¬ 
cially in the Coachella Valley of Califoniia and in tlie Salt River 
Valley of Arizona. 

Setting Offshoots in Orchard Form 

Good-sized offshoots projierly rooted while still attached to the 
mothei* tree can V)e set out in orchard form in the late sjiring or early 



Fig. 07.—Do^let N«Mir date palms in full fruit in private mirdeii iieai 
Indio. Calif., October, 1024, Some of these palms >lelded na>re than 200 pounds of 
fruit 


summer and if handled carefully take root within a few weeks and 
make some growth the first year. They grow rapidly the second or 
third year and begin to bear the fourth or fifth year, althougli they 
do not come into full bearing until the sixth or seventh years; some¬ 
times even later. The young date palms jiroduce abundant offshoots, 
the number depending upon the variel}^ ranging usually from 10 to 
20 to the palm, but as the palm reaches the age of 10 or 12 years off¬ 
shoot production ceases. As the date i)alm is propagated only from 
offshoots, the slow rate of offshoot production constitutes a natural 
bar to any sudden expansion of date plantings, for only home-grown 
offshoots are available for new plantings as the importation of date 
offshoots from abroad is now impossible under the present quarantine 
laws except when made by the Federal Government itself for ex¬ 
perimental purposes. 
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It is highly important for anyone proposing to grow dates to 
I'ealize that the date palm, unlike commonly grown jfruit trees, can 
not be budded or graited and consequently it is very important that 
varieties set out be suitable for commercial culture in the region 
where they are to be grown. Offshoots of good varieties are scarce 
and expensive, the price ranging from $10 to $25 an offshoot, and if 
50 are planted to the acre, as is commonly done, the cost of nursery 
stock alone amounts to from $500 to $1,250 an acre*. If such an ex¬ 
pensive planting is brought into bearing and found to be of a variety 
unsuited to the region, tliere is nothing to do but dig up the palms at 
great cost and jilant some other variety. It is therefore necessary 
to test out carefully date varieties in all regions where it is proposed 
to make date plantings, in order to determine which varieties are 
most likely to succeed on a commercial scale. 

Seedling Dates Inferior 

Dates can be grown from seed but seedling dates are usually in¬ 
ferior to the mother variety and probably not more than 1 per cent 
of the seedlings are of sufficiently high quality to justify planting 
their offshoots on a (ommercial scale. Even where a choice new 
variety is originated in this way it is not possible to get enough off¬ 
shoots to make any sizeable plantation until 20 to 80 years after 
the variety is originated. Large plantations of seedlings are hard 
to manage, too, since each palm is in effect a different variety and it 
is very difficult to market such a mixed production. 

It should be remembered that the date palm is a diopcious plant, 
the male and female flowers being borne on different palms. Two or 
three male palms are usually planted to an acre of bearing dates, 
and the flowers of the female palm are pollinated by hand in the 
spring. Date palms bloom in January, Feoruary, March, and April, 
but mostly from the middle of February to the middle of April; 
and ripen in the Ignited States from the middle of August to the 
middle of December, usually from the middle of September to the 
middle of November. 

Great progress has been made in working out metliods for pick¬ 
ing, curing, packing, and storing dates, and the Ameiican-grown 
dates are of a much superior quality and appearance to those grown 
abroad. The quantity of dates now i)roduced in the Ignited States 
is about 1,()(X),0()0 pounds annually, but probably less than one-half 
of the crop is packed for long-distance shipment. The choice dates 
produced in this country meet with a ready sale at good prices. 

Not Thrifty in Salty Soil 

Palms can be grown in salty soil, but do not thrive in such situa¬ 
tions unless the roots have access to a layer of soil containing less 
than 1 per cent of soluble salts. In view of the present high cost 
of oflshoots and the heavy expense of starting a date plantation, it 
is desirable to set out date palms in tlie very best fruit land and 
not attempt to giow them in alkali soil even though the date palm 
can stand more alkali than any other commonly cultivated fruit tree. 

It is probable that date culture will be the leading fruit industry 
in many of the hot irrigated valleys of the southwestern United 
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States. It is believed that at least 11 counties lying in southeastern 
California, southwestern Arizona, and southern Nevada have larger 
or smaller areas where dates can be grown successfully on a com¬ 
mercial scale. In addition to these 11 counties there is a large area 
in southern Texas where date palms grow well and where they often 
ripen fruit. Rains are likely to occur during late summer and fall 
in most parts of southern Texas and such rains are usually very 
injurious to ripening dates. It is nevertheless believed that certain 
date varieties which are resistant to rain and moisture may be 
grown on a commercial scale in Texas and an experimental trial 
of the most promising imported varieties is now being undertaken 
by the Department of Agriculture in coo})eration with the Texas 
experiment station. 



Fu;. (>S.—palms of stan<lar<l variotios in ralifnrnia. Two of 

Uhaar’s vaviely palms plaolcd at Indio, Calif., in July, riiolo^rraplicd 

Ottoher, 


The climatic hazards of the date are much less than of oranges, 
lemons, and other citrus fruits. Young date palms are injured by 
severe cold weather in winter but after the palms are well estab¬ 
lished they can stand temperatures as low’ as IT)® F. without serious 
injury beyond the freezing of a few leaves. Dates are much injured 
by rain and many varieties are badly injured even by dew’ or exces> 
sive Inimidity during the ripening season. In general, rains and 
moist weather are the cliief climatic hazards of the date grower. 

Yields Large Crops of Fruit 

The date palm under favorable conditions yields a large crop of 
fruit, usually from IW to ^200 pounds, when the palms have reached 
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full size, say 10 years after planting. The cost of picking is low, 
the curing in the packing house is easily done, and dates can be 
graded and packed as cheaply as any other dried fruit. The profits 
from date culture vary greatly according to the skill of the grower 
and market conditions, and range at the present time from $250 
to $750 or even more an acre for plantations in full bearing* Prob¬ 
ably the average net annual return is about $500 an acre. 

'llicre are many kinds of dates known to the Arabs, j^robably 
more than 1,000 in all. More than 1(K) varieties have been tested 
in the United States and of these not more than 10 or 15 have 
prov(*d suitable for commercial cidture in this country and only 
4 or 5 are being planted on any considerable scale. Among the va¬ 
rieties wliich are now being grown on a commercial scale are the 
Deglet Noor from North Africa, the Saidy from Egypt, the Ilalawy, 
Khadrawy, and Zaheedy from Mesopotamia, and a few other spe¬ 
cial varieties grown on a small scale in commercial orchards. 
Among the latter is the Tlioory from Algeria, which is sold as a 
dry date, and the Hayany from Egypt, which is likely to be sold 
soft, just as it is picked from the j)alm, without drying and curing. 
More than nine-tenths of the date palms planted in tlie United 
States belong to the seven varieties mentioned, and more than half 
are of the Ueglet Noor vai'iety. Other varieties, some of tliem very 
valuable, exist only in limited numbers as yet in this country and 
are still under trial, though doubtless some of them will some day 
become commercially important. 

WaLTER T. SwiNCJLE. 


D aylight a The flowering of plants is a familiar observa- 

Factor in tion to the flower lover and gardener. Within 
Flowering recent years it has been found that the flower¬ 
ing time of many plants can be controlled in a 
very simple manner. It has been found that the number of the hours 
of daylight which is in normal operation in nature can be made a 
controlling factor. It has been learned that the seasonal flowering 
of many plants is not as fixed, not as uncontrollable, as the rising 
and setting of the sun.. To be sure, the rising and setting of the 
sun itself can never be controlled. In nature this regulates the 
number of hours of daylight over the eartli throughout the sea¬ 
sons, therebjy’ fixing more or less definitely the seasonal flowering 
of many of our plants. Knowing, however, that in natuie the 
hours of daylight may control the flowering pei iod of many plants, 
it is a simple matter to cut off daylight from experimental plants 
by placing them in dark houses or dark cases foi* definite periods 
each day. 

If this is done in summer when the day is long, (»ne can subject 
the plants to only H or 10 or 12 hours of dayliglit as lie pleases. 
What hap 2 )ens? Some plants flower; some do not. Such plants as 
Klondyke cosmos, poinsettia, late varieties of chrysanthemums, 
dahlias, Jerusalem artichoke, African marigold. Orange Prince, 
the Maryland Mammoth variety of tobacco, and late soy-bean 
varieties (Biloxi and others) flower long before theii’ normal time 
in late summer or fall when this is done. Many of our wild late- 
flowering asters and goldenrods res 2 )ond in the same manner. While 
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these fall-blooming plants flower, such plants as bee balm or Oswego 
tea, coneflower {Rudheckia hicolor superha) ^ the coneflowcr variety 
Autumn Sun (A^ nitida)^ the garden stonecrop {^eduin spectahile)^ 
hollyhocks, garden beets, and others do not flower if the day is 
shortened. They behave otherwise because they require the long 
days of midsummer in which to flower; and if short daylight periods 
of 12 hours or less are given them, they grow rosettes of leaves only, 
just as thev do in fall and winter in tlie field when the days are 
normally short. 

Electric-Light Experiments 

We hav^e shortened the daylight artificially; now how can we 
lengthen it artificially when the winterliiue brings us short days, 



Fig. 00,— Kurncx relattnl to .sorrel, showing the behavior of pJaiits which require 

artificially shortened dally light expoaures for flowering in the summertime. From 
left to right the plants were given full duylighl, 4 hours of darkening in the middle 
of the day, and daily exposures, beginning at 5.30 a. m., of 12, 10. 8, and 5 hours of 
summer daylight. Only the 5, 8, and 10 hour treatments were short enough to 
induce flowering, which occurred promptly in .Tune. The plants darkcnc'd in the 
middle of the day behavcil as if receiving full daylight. The plants receiving 12 
hours of light and full daylight did not flower until l.ite fall, when the days were 
less than 12 hours in length 


less than 12 hours in lengtli? Electric light has been used, and in 
many instances it works when the proper intensity has been given. 
It keeps from blooming the plants that want short days for flower¬ 
ing, and it hastens into flowering the long-day plants, beets, spinach, 
radish, Oswego tea, and the coneflowers mentioned above. No mat¬ 
ter how warm and favorable other conditions for grow^th in the 
greenhouse may be in wintertime, adding electric light froni sunset 
to midnight to obtain long periods of light each day, will make 
Klondyke cosmos, poinsettias, and many otlier fall-flowering plants 
simply grow on and on with no signs of flowering. 

Some plants arc not so sensitive as these' to change.s in the duration 
of daylight. They simply flower whether the day is long or short. 
The ordinary lengths of day do not affeetl them. Such are buck¬ 
wheat, the commercial varieties of common tobacco, and the Man¬ 
darin variety of soy beans. It has not only been found that the 
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flowering of many plants may be artificially hastened or hindered 
by the proper length of daylight exposures, but it has been found 
that this response may be localized in particular buds or branches 
experimentally. In other words, one may give a portion of a plant, 
a single branch or the top or the bottom of a plant, a daylight 
exposure of 10 hours, and tlie rest of the plant a long exposure of 
14 to 15 hours or more, such as obtains in midsummer in middle and 
northern latitudes, and if it is a short-day type of plant, such as 
poinsettia or Klondyke cosmos, that portion given the short daylight 
exposures of 10 hours will hasten into flower, while the remaining 
portions will not flower until the shorter days of fall or winter 
have arrived. 







Via. 70. —Hollyhock, doiibJc yelh*w variety. Kroio ripht to left the pltmtu were ^^ivrn 
5, 8, 10, 31’ houi'N, and the full daylight of Kunnucr. The hitter alone llowered. To 
flower, « dully light exjuiunre of more than 12 hours is required by the hollylioek. as 
well aa many other plantH, this l»elng the cliaraeteristie behavior of plants wdiicli 
require long days for prompt flowering 

This is a very convincing experiment, and sliows Iioav wonderful 
the artificial control of the flowering of some plants has become. 
How much more is known now' than in the beginning. More is 
known than the mere fact that plants flower someliow. It is known 
that some plants flower in response to certain rather definite lengths 
of day, for they have been made to respond to an artificial, experi¬ 
mental short day or long day, just as they do in nature when the 
seasons in their swing afford them approximately these same day¬ 
light periods. The nature of the jdant has not been changed in the 
least, and no reason is knowm why it should flower wdien given long 
or short days. The plants have not been fooled so much as one 
would believe. If they flower out of season, the poinsettia in June, 
for instance, it is because some dominant condition of June no longer 
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affects them. The internal behavior of the plant has not been 
changed one bit, but a dominant factor of the normal season has 
been clianged—^the length of the daylight. So far as known the 
plant has to resjxtnd, and it does respond in one way or another. 

Home Demonstrations Possible 

If anyone wishes to demonstrate these facts to his own satisfac¬ 
tion, let him obtain some small j)lants of poinsettia, or grow some 
plants of Klondyke cosmos in spring and keep them in a vei y dark, 
ventilated room or warm, dark cellar, giving them the sunlight each 
day from 6 a. m. till 3 p. m. Darkening the plants in the middle 
of the day several hours will not produce these effects. In about a 
month they will flower quite out of season and prove of no little 
interest to all who see them and learn the methods which made them 
flower. In this simple experiment one has worked out a fundamental 
relation in the behavior of plants, i. e., their growth and flowering 
lesponses to the factor of length of day, whether it be a natural 
seasonal relation or an artificial control o^ the daylight. 

H. A. Allari). 


D rainage The function of a drainage ditch is to remove 
Ditch excess Avater from the soil and ground surface. 
Clearing Injury to growing crops after a rain is often 
averted by the rapid removal of this superfluous 
water. Any obstruction in a ditch retards the velocity of the moving 
water and thereby partly defeats the obje(*t for which the ditch was 
intended. 

Vegetation is the most (*ommon form of obstruction in ditches. 
Drainage ditches badly choked up with growth are a veiy common 
sight in evejy section^ of the country. This growth consists most 
generally of weeds, tall grasses, vines, bushes, and small trees. The 
generally bad condition of ditches throughout the country wo\dd nat¬ 
urally lead one to conclude that very few landowners realize that 
there is a great difference in the discharge or Avater-carrying capacity 
of a cleared and an uncleared ditch. 

The presence of vegetation in a ditch indicates either that the 
landowner is not deriving the full benefit from drainage for which 
the ditch was intended or if he is r'ceeiving this benefit that he has 
invested his money in a ditch which is larger than would be re- 
<iuired if the vegetation Avere kept out. Apparently the truth of 
the above statement is not generally accepted by the farmer, so for 
the purpose of showing definitely to Avhal extent the capacity of a 
ditch is aff'ected by the growth of A^egetation a large number of meas¬ 
urements of the flow of water in ditches before and after clearing and 
before and after the growth of vegetation Avere made by the Avriter 
and his associates in the Department of Agricultm e. 

Drainage Good After Clearing 

In Figures 71 and 72 are two views of the Lake Fork special ditch 
near Bement, Ill. One of these vicAVs was taken looking upstream 
and the other downstream over the same portion of the channel. 
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The view in Figure 71 was taken during July, 1924, when the vegeta¬ 
tion in the channel consisted principally of bushy willows which 



Fio. 72.--Lake Fork special ditch near Cement, 111., after cl(‘ariiig, May, 1020 


were in full leaf. The view in Figure 72 was taken during May, 
1926, after the growth had been cut out. Measurements of the flow 
in this ditch were made before and after clearing and it was found 
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that the channel carried about 75 per cent more water after it was 
cleared. The cost of clearing out this channel was insignificant as 
compared with the losses sustained by the farmers owing to the 
tardy removal of the excess water after a rain. Since clearing the 
channel satisfactory drainage prevails. 

The Jxaskaskia mutual ditch near Bondvillc., Ill., has never been 
cleared since it was dug, as one migJit su[)pose, judging from the 
large size of the trees in the channel. A view of this ditcli taken 
when the trees were in full leaf is sliown in Figure 73. The thick 
foliage practically obstru(*ts the view of the channel and the capacity 
of the ditch in this condition is only about one-tliird of what it would 
be if it were cleared out. Ditches of this sort affoid extremely poor 
drainage. Not realizing the cause, landowners will often have such 



Kig. Kaskaskia luutual ditch near IJondville, 111., July, 1024 


ditches dredged larger at great expense when if the growth were 
simply removed at a comparatively small expense ade<iuate drain¬ 
age would be provided. 

Willow Growth Reduces Ditch Capacity 

Measurements of the flow in the Cummins Lake ditch near 
(lould, Ark., were made to determine what eflect a comparatively 
short-time growdh produces. It was found that the capacity of this 
ditch before the appearance of the willow growth was about 50 per 
cent greater than it w as after they had grown a year or two, and twde^e 
as great as when the willows were in full leaf. These measurements 
apparently indicate that drainage ditches should be cleared out every 
year in order that they be maintained in a state of high efficiency. 
An examination of the bottom of this ditch show^ed that a certain 
uinount of silting has taken j^lace, which is due no doubt largely to 
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the presence of vegetation. It is a generally established fact that 
where vegetation remains in a ditch over a long period of years the 
cross section of the ditch is greatly reduced in size by the accumula¬ 
tion of silt, and it becomes necessary to redredge the ditch at ^reat 
expense. This, of course, is especialy true where the ditch drains a 
somewhat rolling and hilly watershed. 

Enlarging Ditches Often Unnecessary 

The Cypress Creek drainage district near McGehee, Ark., has 
never been cleared since it was dredged. The trees in the channel are 
about 8 years old. Measurements of the flow in this channel were 
made when there was a heavy growth of foliage on the trees and it 
was impossible to see any apjireciable distance along the channel. 
It was found that the capacity of this ditch is only about one-fourth 
of what it would be if it were cleared out, and that a clear ditch 
about one-third its size would have the same water-carrying capacity. 
The capacity of the ditch in its present condition is entirely too small 
to provide satisfactory drainage for the land in its watershed. 
Overflows generally occur after every heavy rain. 

The results of the measurements described in the foregoing tend to 
show: 

That the usefiiliie.ss of a ditch greatly impaired by the growth of vege¬ 
tation. 

That the clearing out of a long-negieciod ditch will often provide &*atis»factory 
drainage and prevent injurious overflows. 

That the costly mistake c5f enlarging a ditch is sometimes made when simply 
clearing the ditch would have iiroduccd the desired result. 

That in most hn^alilies drainage ditches should be cleared out once a year 
if maintained in a state of high c'fficiciicy. 

That the expense of clearing out a channel is in most cases luuch less than 
the crop losses suffered Irom one moderate overflow. 

That vegetation in a ditch c auses appreciable silting wbic b often reciuires 
the redredging of the ditclj at great expense ns compared with the muc-h 
smaller <*xpense of systematic* maintenance. 

i\ E. Ramsek. 

D raining Marsli areas produce a greater income in 
Marshlands many ca.ses than do adjacent farmlands and 
Unwisely also are indirectly valualde to tlie surrounding 
country. Through ignorance of this, there is 
much needless destruction of the homes of birds, fur animals, and 
other kinds of wild life amid such sutroundings as conservationists 
seek to perpetuate. They do not. however, oppose the drainage of 
lands that will be less valuable as wdld-life refuges than for agricul¬ 
ture or any other economic use. 

The Department of Agriculture is in position to assi.st both the 
agi‘iculturist and the conservationist in solving conflicting drainage 
problems. In recent years the Biological Survey has made many 
investigations for associations and individuals, and, as a result, a 
number of proposed drainage projects that were found to be unwise 
have been abandoned or the areas under consideration were, when 
suitable, made into wild-life refuges. The upper Mississippi River 
wild life and fish refuge furnishes an outstanding example of a 
marsh and water area which was recently seriously contemplated 
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for but which, after careful consideration, was preserved 

for its wild life. An investigation by the Biological Survey of this 
wonderful breeding ground more than WO miles in extent,* assisted 
materially in its perpetuation. 

Study of Projects Urged 

Careful study of proposed drainage projects is recommended l*^y 
the Biological Survey with the view of preventing the unrestricted 
and indiscriminate destiuction of marshlands and obtaining definite 



Fi<3. 74.— nird liavoii niinod by dniii»a«e. L<>wi*r Kliimath Orejr.» clraiued, but 

wit It mud 8 dut'p, whirli zuakrH it usclo.ss for agriculture 



Flu. 75.—Productive iiiulrnincd inarKh. More valuable for muskrat fariiiinj; and as a 
bretMliiiff and fcediii;]: p:round for *lucks than for usjriculture. Dorchester (\»unty. Md. 

information as to their worth before drainage as compared witli 
their possible utility aftei^vard. When no effort is made in advance 
to determine the probable results of drainage, frequently the land 
uncovered is found useless for agriculture, and, in fact, only a small 
proportion is ever successfully cultivated. The files of the depart¬ 
ment contain particulars of the disastrous results following ill^ 
considered drainage projects. 

In addition to providing breeding, feeding, and resting places for 
thousands of birds, fur animals, and other forms of wild life, the 
principal value of marshlands may be briefly summarized as fol- 

28217'*— YBK 1926-^21 
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lows; They can add to the nation’s food supply a great variety of 
fishes; they may produce a natural ice supply and grasses and other 
growths useful for forage and for making bedding, rugs, and bas¬ 
kets; in maintaining the underground water level they promote forest 
growth, insure the flow for springs and wells, and hold back the 
run-off of floods, thereby more evenly distributing the water over a 
longer period and preventing excessive erosion and other flood dam¬ 
age; furtliermore, populated wdth interesting wild life, si|ch areas 
can furnish millions of people with natural playgrounds, thus en¬ 
couraging the beneficial study of nature and the greater enjoyment of 
outdoor life. 

TALiKrrr Denmead. 


D rought and On account of the widely diversified climate 
Its Effects in of the United States, the great variety of agri- 
United States cultural products, and the different require¬ 
ments of these in the matter of moisture, the 
term drought, as applied to a lack of moisture in the soil for proper 
plant growth, embraces a multitude of conditions differing with each 
particular type of agriculture; hence no certain deficiency in pre- 
cipation can be defined as constituting a drought. 

In the more eastern districts, where precipitation is usually well 
distributed and mainly sufficient for agricultural needs, a £)erio(l of 
30 days without beneficial precipitation constitutes a drought, and 
damage might be serious and even disastrous if the subsoil were 
not well supplied with moisture at the beginning of the drought 
period. 

In our central valleys and Great Plains, where the bulk of the 
precipitation comes in the Avarmer months, drought during the early 
spring months will greatly diminish the wheat yield, and drought 
in midsummer will spell disaster to the corn crop. 

Over the Pacific Coast States possible drought is confined mainly 
to the colder half of the year. Here precipitation may be decidedly 
scanty for a month or even a considerably longer period during the 
rainy season without serious inconvenience, but a generally dry 
winter season may be disastrous to nonirrigated (uops througli lack 
of sufficient soil moisture for crojis that mature after the cessation 
of the winter rains. 

A short period of drought in the eastern part of the country dur¬ 
ing the early spi'ing months will frequently greatly curtail the hay 
crop, but it may not seriously injure wheat; in fact it may be bene¬ 
ficial in preventing excessive straw growth. 

As to corn in its early growth, a period of drouglit may even be 
beneficial, forcing the roots to greater dej)ths, a result which may 
prove beneficial later in the season if the surface soil becomes de¬ 
pleted of moisture. 

Drought of short du?*ation may be quite disastrous to corn when 
it follows a wet period immediately preceding the early formation 
of the ear, when abundant moisture is required, and if f)revious wet 
weather has (‘aused the root system to develop near the surface the 
supi)ly of moisture still av^ailable in the subsoil may not be reached 
in time to j)revent loss. 
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Moderate drought is not always associated with scanty production. 
It may even prove beneficial to cotton by hindering activity of insect 
pests which do not multiply in dry weather. Further, the cotton 
plant remains somewhat dormant during drought, only to resume 
growth promptly when moisture is finally supplied, thereby at times 
enabling the development of a crop after the season of worst inse(*t 
infestation. 

Early droughts are particularly detrimental to most truck and 
small'fruit crops, as growth and development of these are usually 
rapid, and any material interruption is decidedly harmful. 

Losses by Drought 

Probably no part of the count i*y is free from occasional heavy 
Josses in agricultural {)roducts from deficient moisture, but improved 
methods of tillage and increase in the amount of vegetable matter 
in the soil tend to retain considerable moisture that would other¬ 
wise be evaporated or lost through seepage, thus affording a partial 
source of supply when rainfall is deficient. The amoupt or mois¬ 
ture conservable in this way is limited, and extended drought j>eriods 
finally exhaust the whole supply and agricultural losses are in pro¬ 
portion to the time drought continues or to the actual possibilities 
of damage, this depending largely on the stage of crop development. 

During the period of crop growth there is seldom a time when 
more or less drought docs not exist in some portion of the country. 
In the Atlantic coast districts droughts more or less severe for a 
period of 30 days or more from March to September occur in nearly 
naif the years, while in the lower Ohio and middle and lower Mis¬ 
sissippi Valleys drought is liable during the same period in more 
than half the years. Over much of Texas and the western Great 
Plains drought is liable in 70 to 90 per cent of the years or even 
more. 

This does not indicate that all crops necessarily suffer, as the 
drought may oc(uir too late to injure winter wheat or too early to 
harm spring wheat; it may come before the corn is susceptible to 
severe injury or after it has largely matured, and it may happen 
during the various stages of cotton growth, when lack of moisture, 
though retarding growth, encourages fruiting and lessens insect 
depredations. 

In portions of the eastern jdains and upper Mississippi Valley, 
notably in much of Missouri and Iowa and portions of near-by 
States, on account of the preponderance of the yearly precipitation 
in the late spring and early summer months, the percentage of years 
w ith drought (luring the iu*op-grow ing season is tlie lowest in the 
entire country, being only from 30 to 40 per cent. 

Dates of the Greatest Droughts 

In 1901 lack of precipitation during the latter part, of June and 
the greater part of July over the principal corn-producing States, 
associated with intense heat, threatened an almost total loss of the 
corn crop in some States. Fortunately, good rains near the end of 
July partly revived the crop, but the average yield of corn that year 
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for the entire country was reduced to 16,7 bushels per acre. In 
Kansas the average yield was 7.8 bushels per acre; Arkansas had 8 
bushels; Oklahoma and Missouri, 10; Texas, 12; Nebraska, 14; and in 
other near-by States yields were reduced to a less extent. 

A severe drought, affecting corn particularly, centered over 
Kansas in 1913. Intense heat persisted for long periods, and condi¬ 
tions were worse than in 1901, reducing the average yield of corn in 
the State to slightly more than 3 bushels per acre, but in this 
instance drought was not so extensive in area as in 1901. 

A notable drought occurred over the southeastern part of the 
country in 1925. Precipitation was greatly deficient during the 
entire growing season, most late crops were practically failures over 
the southern Appalachian region, and more or less loss was sustained 
in all near-by localities and over much of the eastern and central 
Cotton Belt as well. 

With increasing hydroelectric development, drought losses are not. 
so fully confined to agriculture as formerly. Now great interests 
are associated with water-power plants, and any lessening of the 
stream flow through drouglit is reflected in reduction of output and 
conseqiient loss. 

Witli the development of large irrigation systems in the far West, 
the occurrence of drought in the winter months is of much greater 
concern than formerly. A deliciency in the winter’s snow in the 
mountains now means a reduced flow of water into the irrigation 
ditches dining the summer, and serious loss to crops depending on 
water from melting snow may result. 

At present no basis for foretelling the occurrence id drought 
exists, but the damaging effects on crops of all kinds may be greatly 
ameliorated by recognizing the possibility of its occurrence and 
planning such a system of soil preparation and cultivation as will 
minimize its damaging effV(*ts. 

Much information on soil preparation and tyfies of cultivation 
most effective in conserving soil moisture is available in the publica¬ 
tions of the Department of Agriculture. 

P. i\ ItAY. 


E ating to The idea of selecting food primarily to build 
Keep Body and maintain a standard of health belongs to the 
in Health present day. It is beginning to supplement Inate- 
rially in the popular mind the age-old idea of eat¬ 
ing simply to appease the pangs of hunger and gratify the appetite. 
The causes that are contributing to the popular acceptance of this 
idea are the high cost of living, the growing scarcity of household 
labor, advances made in the science of human nutrition, and the many 
avenues afforded to-day for popular education along this and other 
lines. 

The principles of eating for health have been outlined in a food- 
habits score card, which has proved to be one of the most effective 
devices for the modern teaching of food habits that make for health. 
Thife score card was first developed at confei’ences of the nutrition 
^ecialists of the cooperative extension service of the United Statens 
Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges and 
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was later amplified and approved by the extension nutrition com¬ 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association. 

The score card is not intended to represent a complete diet, but 
rather to focus attention and interest on the food habits most in 
need of improvement. The nucleus of building, regulating, and pro¬ 
tective foods which it specifies needs to be su[)pleniented by moderate 
quantities of fats, sweets, and such other desirable foods as are 
necessary to keep the individ\ial within the zone of normal weight 
for his age, height, and type of body build. 

The score card itself is as follows: 


Food-HvU‘Ction Hfore card 

{For 1 he average iierson over tt years of jige] 


Per¬ 

fect 

score 


(redits 


20 

40 


15 

15 

30 


Milk: 

Adults, H pint 10, ^4 pint 15.1 pint. 

Children, ^4 pint 10 ,1 pint 15, % to 1 (|Utcrt. 

Vegetables and fruits: 

Vegetables— 

1 serving 5, 2 servings 10, 3 servings.. 

Potatoes may be included as one of the alrt)^•e servings. 

If leafy vegetable is included, extra credit... 

Fruits— 

1 serving 10, 2 servings. 

If raw fruit or vegetable or canned tomato i*? included, extra cTCdit... 
Whole-grain produc ts: 

1 serving 10 , 2 servings. 

Cheese, eggs, meat, dried beans or jieas: 

1 serving of any one of above. 

1 serving of any two of above. 

Water (total liipiid): 

Adults, Wi qmuts 5, 2 quarts. 

Children, 1 quarts, 1}'2 quarts... 


100 


Total credits 


PEUrCTlONS 


Use of tea or coffee for children.... 

Use of over 2 cufis of tea or coffee or both for adults. 
Eating sweets lietween uieaLs—.— 

Total deductions... 

Total score...... 

Weekly average (for daily c'hecking typel.. . 

Average score for family (for e.stimatcj tyiie)... 



20 

20 



'( 


15 


Vo 

30 

35 

30 

JO 



' 10 
I 30 

1 


The size of the serving should vary accordinfi to the need of the 
person; for adults and older children an nverajje serving of vege¬ 
tables, fruits, or wreals is one-half cup. Servings will be smaller for 
children under 10 years. 

The score card is now in general use in extension work as a part 
of the food-selection teaching. State nutrition specialists, county 
home demonstration agents, and trained local leaders have helped 
thousands of families to check their food habits against it. By 
checking also on such .signs of physical fitness as freedom frolii 
constipation, colds, headaches, and indige.stion, and proper weight for 
height and type, families have realized perhaps for the first time 
that a diet consistently low in any of the es.sential food groups 
results eventually in a poorly running body machine. This has led 
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to a gradual improvement of food habits which has been rewarded 
by corresponding improvement in phvsical condition. 

The score card is an excellent guide to the diet of the expectant 
mother, when the milk is raised to 1 c^uart a day and correspondingly 
less is taken of other forms of protein, and for the nursing mother 
when the quantity of milk is increased to satisfy the demands of 
lactation. By the end of his first year the baby will be getting 
small quantities of all the groups of food included in the score 
card except dried legumes and possibly meat. 

The attempt to live up to the food habits recommended in the 
score card immediately snows up any shortcomings in the farm or 
community food supply. The score card guides the farmer in the 
planning of the family garden and warns the housewife that she 
must can and store a goodly supply of fruits and vegetables for use 
during the winter or see to it that these are available, fresh or 
canned, in near-by markets. *lt calls attention to too small milk con¬ 
sumption and to the need for obtaining clean, safe, and palatable 
milk the year round for both drinking and cooking purposes. It 
shows the value of a supply of eggs, chickens, and meat, and the 
wisdom of canning, preserving, and storing these products through¬ 
out the year. In this respect it leads to good form as well as home 
management, for in days of descending price curves and disparity 
in prices between raw fotidstuffs and manufactured products, the 
farm should produce as much as possible of the food for both the 
farm family and the livestock. Substantial cuts in bills for sickness 
and for medicines and substantial savings in cash outlay for essential 
foods that can be grown on the farm mark the trail of the food- 
selection score card as a guide to eating for health. 

The adoption of a standard for food selection must be supple¬ 
mented by the foods selei^ted so that they tempt the appetite and 
at the same time keep the greatest food values. Good qiiality of 
protein, especially milk, plenty of roughage, succulent foods during 
the winter, leafy foods at all seasons, and an abundance of fresh, 
pure water are the essentials in eating for health. 

Mikiam Birdskye. 


E fficiency of Efficiency in agricultural production in 
U. S. Agriculture the United States as measuivd by the phys- 
is Increasing ical volume of production per worker has 
shown a constant upward trend since data 
on production first became available. Production ])er agricultural 
worlcer was twice as great in 1919 as it was in 1879, 40 years earlier 
(fig. 76). In this period, output per worker in agriculture has been 
increasing at approximately the same rate as in manufacituring, but 
not so rapidly as in the transportation industry. 

Produdion per worker is only an imperfect measure of efficiency. 
Many things other than labor are used in farming. From the stand¬ 
point of a particular line of production on the individual farm 
efficiency would be measured by the relation between the volume of 
product and all of the different inputs used. For example, in milk 
production several different kinds of food are used, as well as labor 
and equipment. 
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From the standpoint of the organization and operation of the 
entire farm as a business unit, efficiency may be defined as the ratio 
of the returns from the entire farm to* the labor, land, capital, and 
other resources that are put into the business. If one is to obtain the 
greatest return from the resources he uses, i. e., if he is to be most 
efficient considering his entire operation as a unit, he must not only 
conduct each line of production efficiently, but must also choose and 
adjust his different lines of production so that Ihey all have the 
right relation to each other. 

Variations in Individual Efficiency 

Many examples could be cited to show how efficiency in the dif¬ 
ferent lines of production has increased; many examples of oppor¬ 
tunities for further increases. All the farm-management and cost 



Fig. 70,- Xndicos of agrirultnrnl horsepower production, and improved acres per aiu;ri- 

cultural worker 


studies that have been made show wide variations in the effectiveness 
with which the farmers in a particular locality at a particular tirne 
are carrying on their different lines of production. The results in 
cow-testing associations invariably show great variations in the 
efficiency of milk production. The various production contests 
sponsored by the extension services show similar variations. It is 
evident that there are abundant opportunities for farmers to attain 
higher standards of efficiently in their different lines of production 
than those now prevailing. 

Evidence that many farmers are improving their efficiency by 
modifying the organization of their farms is found in practically 
every region. Even in old sections shifts toward larger units whicn 
give opportunity to increase gross returns without a corresponding 
increase in the outlay for labor and equipment are found. In every 
region, farmers are found who are introducing minor ent-erprise^ 
or giving more attention to them in order to round out the labor 
program and to utilize nonmarketable feeds and other resources which 
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otherwise have no value. For instance^ throughout the North¬ 
eastern States an increasing number of farmers are growing a few 
acres of potatoes as a side line to dairy farming. In the South an 
increasing number are growing a few acres of truck crops as a side 
line to cotton production. In the Great Plains more farmers are 
keeping a few milk cows as a supplementary enterprise on grain 
farms. 

Requisites for Continued Gain 

If farmers continue to improve the organization of their farm 
businesses and to adopt better cultural and feeding practices, if plant 
and animal breeders continue to develop more productive varieties 
and strains, and if manufacturers continue to make new and better 
machines, continued increases in efficiency may be expected. 

Turning now to the effect of increased efficiency on the returns 
from farming, wliat opportunities are there for farmers to increase 
their returns through greater efficiency? When considered from 
the standpoint of an individual farmer at a particular time and in 
a particular place, it is apparent that increased efficiency in carrying 
on the major lines of production will always be desirable. The grain 
grower who consistently obtains high yields by using good seed, by 
planting it at the right time, and by using good husbandry through¬ 
out, will, other things being equsil, obtain a better income from his 
farm than will the man who is lacking in these respects. Similarly, 
the hog producer who manages to save a goodly portion of the pigs 
that are farrowed and who has adopted a good system of feeding, 
will, other things being equal, always make more money than the 
producer who has high losses and who is not a good feeder. 

In considering the problem from the standpoint of farmers as a 
class, one must take into account the effect of increasing elficieney 
upon supply, and the effect of supply on price and returns. The 
farmer who increases his crop yields without a proiiortional increase 
in the use of labor, power, and materials, and he wlm increases the 
production of his livestock without a pro]>ortional iii<*rcase in the 
quantity of feed usually increa.ses the total output of his farm. A 
geneml increase in efficiency would thus tend to increase the total 
supply of farm products. 

Effect on Volume of Production 

As an example, let us examine the jiossible effect of a general 
increase in the efficiency of pork production on tlie incomes of pork 
producers. Rei^ords on more than 850 hog farms in lowui, Illinois, 
and Indiana, covering the period from 1920 to 1920, show that over 
one-third of the pigs farrowed die<l before weaning time. Some of 
the farmers were able to avoid these losses almost entirely and it 
seems that through good management this loss can readily be reduced 
one-half. Assuming that the losses on these farms were typical of 
the losses on all hog fanns, what would have boon the effect on the 
number of hogs coming to market in 1926 and on the incomes of hog 
producers if half of these losses had been avoided? 

If 85 pigs out of every 100 farrowed had been saved and sent to 
market, instead of the 67 which actually were saved, market receipts 
an^ slaughter would have been one-fourth greater than they actually 
were. 
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The usual relation between the price of hogs and the number 
slaughtered per month under Federal inspection is shown in Figure 
77. The slaughter during the year was such that prices ranged from 
about $12 to $14, with the average for the year not far from $13. 
According to this chart, if slaughter had been 25 per cent larger than 
it actually was, prices would have been about 15 per cent lower, or 
only about $11. The total value of the hogs sold would, therefore, 
have been only slightly larger—about 6 per cent. The result would 
have been equivalent to selling those actually saved at $13, as before, 
and then selling the additional hogs at $3. And, of course, it would 
take 25 per cent more corn to feed the additional hogs—so they 
would be returning about 30 cents a bushel for the corn they received. 



60 70 80''"^ 90 100 '^110 )20 130 140 

SUPPLY, IN PER CENT OF TREND OF DEMAND 


h'Ui, 77. The prirc of hops declines as the supply cominp to market iiuT-eaKes. When 
NuppJios are low, as they were in 19:^6, a given change in the supply causes a 
grealor change in the price than Is the case when supplies arc plentiful 


How Efficiency Can Be Made to Pay 


Adding 25 per cent to the number of hogs would have increased 
the demand for corn, raising its price, as well ^ lowering the price 
of hogs; and the corn-liog ratio, instead of being highly favorable 
to hog producers, might have become even unfavorable. So the 
increase in efficiency by farmers who grow hogs to sell would finally 
result mainly in increasing the incomes of farmers w^ho grow corn 
to sell. 

But if hog producers should cut down the number of sows enough 
to offset the increase in pigs saved, they would receive the same price 
for their hogs, and reduce the expense of producing tliem. One*third 
of all expenses in producing hogs are incurred before the pigs are 
weaned, so the saving by cutting down the number of sows enough 
to offset the increase in pigs saved per sow would make a substantial 
reduction in the total expense of producing the hogs, without in any 
way reducing their selling price. 

Many other examples could be given but they would all point 
toward the same conclusion: Increased efficiency can not have a 
favorable effect on the returns that farmers as a group will receive 
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if production is increased so much that the advantage is lost through 
a (lecline in prices. ^ 

It is generally accepted as a fact that at present the incomes of 
many farmers are not sufficient to afford a satisfactory standard of 



living. A summarization of income statements for 1925 from over 
15,000 farmers well distributed over the entire country showed that 
tlie "'net result” (the difference between cash receipts and cash ex- 
.l)enses plus or minus the change in the value of farm property other 
jthan real estate) for about 10 per cent of the farmers in the sample 
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was a minus quantity, for 45 per cent it was less than $1,(X)0, and it 
was between $1,000 and $2,000 for 25 per cent. 

Reducing Costs but not Increasing Output 

A great many farmers could reduce their costs witliout increasing 
tlie output of their farms and thus increase their net incomes without 
increasing the total supply of farm products. But BO per cent of 
the farmers reporting had gross receipts (without any deductions 
whatever for operating costs) of less than $1,000, and 28 per cent 
had gross receipts of $1,000 to $2,000. (Fig. 78.) If all of these 

PER CENT 



1876-85 1886-35 1896-05 I906-'I5 1916-25 

Fm. 70 — rhaiiK**« iu produced per cupit.H of populrttion, 1870-18Hr> to 1010-1025 

farmers succeeded in lowering their costs to llie absolute ininimum 
a great many of them would still not have satisfactory net incomes. 
If they could all expand their operations to the point where their 
incomes ivoiild bo satisfactory on tlie basis of present prices, the 
total supjiiy of many commodities would l)e so large that, actually, 
prices would drop to a point that wmild bo ruinously low for most 
producers. On the other hand, if a part of the farmers with small 
businesses moved into other occupations, those who remained (^ould 
combine the land thus released Avith their own and increase their* 
incomes without increasing the total volume of production. 

It seems that unless many new and important outlets for farm 
products can be found, so that much larger quantities will be taken 
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without serious decline in prices, many of those now engaged in 
fanning can not leasonably expect to obtain returns comparable to 
those available to them in alternative occujjations. 

The consumption of food products is definitely limited, however, 
and increased consumption of some products is offset by decreased 
consumption of others. The production of farm commodities per 
capita of total population in the United States is no greater now 
than it was 50 years ago. On the other hand, the per capita produc¬ 
tion of manufactured commodities has doubled, and per capita pro¬ 
duction of mining trebled. (Fig. 79.) A large part of the increased 
production in manufacturing has been in the form of new kinds of 
products satisfying new wants. In 1850, 65 per cent of the workers 
in the Ignited States were employed in agriculture. By 1920, the 
proportion had declined to 26 per cent. Further decline is to be 
expected, and the movement of some farmers into alternative occu¬ 
pations should be encouraged. The unfortunate thing is that the 
need for fewer farmers, which grows out of increased output per 
man has never been clearly recognized until prices have dropped, 
making incomes from farming relatively lower than incomes in 
other occupations. 

H. R. Tolley. 


E gg Stand- The basic step in egg si andardization, tin* es- 
ardization is tablishment of standanls of quality applicable 
Put in Effect to individual eggs, is an accomplished fact. 

After careful investigation and consultation 
with the various groups in the egg industry, the department separated 
the range of egg quality into seven divisions and formulated quality 
specifications for each, known as the United States standards of 
quality, by use of which it is possible to place definitely any in¬ 
dividual egg in its prot)er quality division. These standards of 
quality were submitted to the egg industry for its aiiproval, and 
at a meeting held in Chicago in January, 1925, under the auspices 
of the National Poultry, Butter, and Egg Association, were adopted 
as adequately differentiating and describing individual egg quality. 

With the quality sta^ndards as a basis, the department next promul¬ 
gated United States grades for eggs. At present these are still in 
tentative form, although their use under a rather wide range of 
conditions and over a considerable period of time indicates that they 
are practical grades. There are three distinct sets of United States 
grades, the make-up of each being varied in accordance with the 
point at which it is applied to eggs during the process of market¬ 
ing. The first set is known as United States buying grades and 
is intended for use at primary country-buying points. The second 
set is known as United States wholesale grades and is intended for 
application to lots of eggs, car lots or less, in the wholesale trade, 
or from the time they are packed by the concentrator or shipper 
until they are sold to the jobber. The third set is intended for use 
in retail trade after the eggs have been finally prepared for con¬ 
sumer use. All these sets of grades, both in nomenclature and ac¬ 
tual make-up, have been prepared with due respect to uniformity 
and to relationship to each other. 
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While tihese various Mts of grades are still in tentative form, they 
are all in actual use. The buying grades are being used in a numW 
of places in different parts of the country as a basis for gi-ading eggs 
as they are purchased from producers and as a basis for a graduated 
scale of payment according to (juality. In some instances lliese buy¬ 
ing grades are not used in their entirety but in a fonn modified to 
meet the particular local conditions. 

Grades in Extensive Use 

The United States wholesale grades are in extensive use in certain 
markets as a basis of insj>ection. Egg-inspeotion services have been 
established at San Francist!o and Petiiluina, Calif., New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Sedalia and Medill, Mo. The work in California 
is carried on in cooperation with the State department of agriculture. 
At Petaluma the work is shipping-point inspection, while at San 
Francisco, both the Ignited States wholesale grades and the Federal- 
State inspection service are official and reejuired in connection with 
exchange trading in eggs. In Missouri the work is carried on in 
cooperat ion with the State marketing bureau and consists of shipping- 
point inspections. In New York City the work is entirely Federal 
in character but is mostly inspection for (contract jiuichases and does 
not, therefore, deal so much with the United States wholesale grades. 
In Philadelphia the greater part of the work also consists of contract 
inspections which are entirely Federal, biit, in addition, through a 
cooperative arrangement with the Philadelphia Produce Exchange, 
the Federal inspector is also the exchange inspector and makes any 
inspection required by the exchange on the basis of United States 
standards of quality, which are then translated into terms of 
exchange gi*ades. Arrangements are pending with other agencies by 
means of which it is expected that there will be establislied in a con¬ 
siderable number of other important market and storage centers, 
ins})cction services using United States wdiolesale grades. 

Various (Jovernment agencies, such as the Navy, are the principal 
users of the United States retail grades at the present time, all their 
contract purchases specifying certain of theses grades. Some other 
agencies, such as public institutions and shipping lines, are also 
beginning to sjiecify United States retail grades as embodying more 
definite quality requirements than the purchase specifications 
previously in use. 

Egg standardization as a country-wide program still has far to 
go before it is a general practice. The first ste}), however, is an 
accomplished fact and the present status of egg standardization is^ 
characterized by rapid advance and constantly increasing application. 

R. R. Sloc:um. 


E G€ Sup- Chickens do not ordinarily produce eggs during 

plies in the fall and winter months unless they have been * 
Winter carefully raised and managed toward tliat end. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that our winter 
supply of fresh eggs must come from those sections of the country 
where large numbers of chickens ai’e raised and managed for the 
primary purpose of producing eggs when most chickens are not 
laying. 
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The most highly specialized egg-producing sections of the country 
are located on the Atlantic and on the Pacific coasts, and the great 
majority of ordinary farm flocks are located in the grain and live¬ 
stock producing regions of the Middle West. In these latter regions 
the bulk of the Nation’s egg supply is produced. 

Even in the highly specialized egg-producing sections of the 
country there are large numbers of small flocks (ng. 80), but these 
are of small importance in the total annual egg production of the 
section, and especially in the winter production. In Cumberland 
County, N. J., in which Vineland is located, 72 per cent of the 
egg production comes from flocks having more than 450 chii;kens. 
T^his represents 16 per cent of all the chicken flocks in the county. 

In Sonoma County, Calif., where Petaluma, the most intensive 
egg producing section in the world is located, 30 per cent of the flocks 
have more than 450 chickens and these flocks produce 91 per cent of all 
the eggs in the county. In the two Iowa counties, which are repre- 
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for the chickens with comparatively little effort, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to keep chickens confined to houses on account of inclement 
weatlier. Tne cooler summers are not only desirable from the stand¬ 
point of the comfort of the birds, but help to maintain high quality 
in market eggs. 

We must look for our supply of fresh winter eggs principally from 
those sections of the country which have large numbers of specialized 
egg farms and where climatic and economic conditions are such 
that large-scale poultry farming is one of the most profitable enter¬ 
prises in which farmers in the locality may engage. 

E. R. Johnson. 


E lectroculture Electrical phenomena are intimately 
Experiments Not associated with plant develf)pment. The 
Yet Conclusive nature of the relationshij) is not yet un¬ 
derstood, but the possibility that elec¬ 
tricity may be an essential factor in plant development constitutes the 
underlying reason for elcctrooiiltural research. 

In some manner as yet unexplained the earth maintains a negative 
( harge in relation to its upper atmosphere, so that in the intervening 
air an electrical tension or the order of 100 volts per meter is usually 
present. This lower air contains about 1.000 free ions per cubic 
centimeter, the greater portion of which carry positive charges and 
move earthward at the rate of about 1 centimeter a second, giving up 
their charges on contact. The current density occasioned by such 
a transfer of electrical charges is of the very low^ order of 5X10 ® 
amperes per acre. 

Growing plants assume the earth potential and readily take these 
dowmflowing charges, so that under natural grow’th conditions a 
minute electrical current flow s through them. The intensity of this 
current may vary greatly, particularly during storms, when the air 
locally may become negative and reverse the direction of current 

The earth itself, on the other hand, is traversed bv minute electrical 
currents of varying intensity and direction. These* currents are 
quite possibly adjustments to the unequal absorption of air charges 
occasioned by differences in soil conductivity, in which case they 
might be classed as secondary currents. It was at one time thought 
that soil-conducted currents miglit influence plant growth, but the 
experimental results have not been promising and this method has 
been discontinued for the jnost j)art. 

Evidence is Negative 

The majority of electrocultural experiments luive sought to relate 
increased growth witli the ]>nssage of an electric (‘urrent through air 
and plants from an overhead system of wdres discharging at high 
voltages. Such a set of experiments were conduced bv the depart¬ 
ment (1907 to 1918), but IK) satisfactory evidence of a favorable 
influence for the treatment was obtained." The British Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fislieries has recently been conducting similar ex- 


®Reportf'd la S. Dept. A?cr. Uul. 1^79, .laaimry, 1926. 
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S erunents, and while their results as a whole have not given any 
efinite proof of an increased plant development, certain trials indi¬ 
cated appreciable differences between treated and untreated plants. 
Because of these significant differences obtained in England the de¬ 
partment in again began eleetroeultural investigations. 

In the present series of trials apparatus is employed which permits 
of the passage of fairly constant and measurable currents of elec¬ 
tricity from an overhead network to boxes of plants on insulate<l 
platforms below. A control series, similar in every way except for 
the treatment, is used for a comparison, and the average increases 
in growth under these conditions are used as measures of iplant 
response to the diflerent environments. This apparatus is shown 
in Figure 81. 

Although significant differences have been obtained in a number 
of experiments, the variability of the controls has as yet prevented 
any satisfactory association of these differences with the current. 



Fi«, 81.—Metliotis lisod hj el*‘c1n»ciiltiirul exp«*iirn<*ntH. Uie <>ri th»‘ left a 

mettrtured currcut of electricity was passed Irom tbc ovcrlicad network tliroutfli the 
plants on the insulnted supports l><‘low 


It seein,s clear that at the present time no ]>ractical method of 
elec’trical stimulation has been developed. 

I.. H. Flint. 


E xhibits The next time you go to your State fair or to 
in Farm one of the big livestock shows, ask the man at the 
Education gate where you can find the (Government exhibit. 

He will probably direct you to one of the main 
buildings. You can easily find the exhibit, because it will have a 
large sign over it, “ United States Department of Agriculture.” 
This is the department’s traveling school of agriculture. 

This particular school may include such subjects as farm manage¬ 
ment, livestock raising, better roads, forestry, and home economics. 
Again, it may be limited to a special course on one subject such 
as dairying, giving the latest information on methods of feeding, 
breeding, and management. Whatever the course happens to be 
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there is usually much to interest every visitor. This may be called 
a silent school of agriculture because tne information is presented by 
means of educational exhibits. There will probably be from 10 to 
20 of these exhibits, each one of which has a message so presented 
that it may be easily and quickly grasped. 

The department is a storeliouse of valuable information on agri¬ 
cultural subjects and new information is being added all the time. 
This information is valuable only when it is put into use. Millions 
of people attend the State fairs every year, a large proportion of 
whom are interested in farming. These offer a selected audience to 
which to present this information. 

Many people learn more quickly and retain information longer 
when it is received through the eye than through any other means. 
One authority has stated that 80 per cent of retained knowledge 
is that which comes through the eye. Whether or not this figure 
is correct, the educational exhibit, presenting information visually, 
is very effective. It yields its message quickly so that he who runs 
may read, and it yields it without conscious effort on the part of 
those who receive it. 


Reached 5,000,000 Persons 

During the fiscal year ended June 3(K 1920, the department showed 
exhibits at about 00 fairs and expositions with a total attendance 
estimated at 5,000,000 i>eople. These fairs and expositions were 
widely distributed throughout the United States, and as many of 
them were held at the same time, it was necessary to make up 18 
complete units of exhibits, each consisting of about a carload of 
material. It is a task to build these exhibits, start them on circuits 
on time, have them installed by the opening date, demonstrate them 
during fair week, answer many questions, and finally pack them in 
Their crates, reship them to the next point of showing, and then 
repeat all this at the next fair. The men who travel Avith these cir¬ 
cuits and the men who arrange the circuit movements are a busy lot. 

One of the temporary Government buildings used by the Depart- 
jiient of Agriculture in Washington houses a section of the Extension 
Service knowm as the office of exhibits. All through the y^ar spe¬ 
cialists in exhibit planning are building new exhibits and improving 
old ones. Designers are constantly searching for more interesting 
and effective w’ays of presenting information. Each year finds new 
diversions to take the attention of the State fair Ausitor and each 
year, therefore, the department's exhibit must be more attractive, 
more interesting, and more effectiA^e to gain and hold the atten¬ 
tion of those it wishes to rea<*h. Other Avorkers are busy painting 
backgrounds, coloring bromide enlargements, lettering and making 
rej)resentations of various objects and scenes in Avax, papier mache, 
and other types of plastic material. To these folks, a thing isn’t 
impossible simply because it hasn't been done that Avay before. 
This is the sjurit that constantly Avorks out ncAv types of exhibits. 

Spectators Are Critical 

Because exhibits are examined critically by people in groups it is 
specially necessary that they be free from ei*rors in statement or 
illustration. An error in a press article or bulletin is less likely to be 

29217*^— YBK 102(5-^22 
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noticed and ridiculed because only one person sees it at a time and 
there is no opportunity for mass discussion and expression of opinion. 
Not so with the exhibit. The slightest error is seized on by some one 
in the crowd w'ho wishes to show nis wisdom or his wit. Much of the 
comment, however, is offered in good faith. For example, at the 
National Dairy Show two or three years ago, different kinds of 
silage were shown in large glass jars fitted with wooden tops like 
silo roofs. A woman stepped up to the attendant in a p^turbeii 
manner and said, “Don’t you think it’s dangerous for the t^vern- 
ment to advocate glass silos? They would break so easily! 

Made for Quick Settinf? Up 

The department’s exhibits are made as light in weight as possible 
and are so constructed that they may be easily and quickly set up and 



FIG 82.—The averajfc American is always on tlie lookout for new information. Infor¬ 
mation in exhibit form is “ easy to take and the crowds make the most of it 


taken apart. The various pieces of the framework often hook 
together with bed hooks similar to those formerly used in wooden 
bedsteads. Where canvas or curtains are used they are equipped 
with snap fasteners. Every device which tends to shorten the time 
and labor of handling the exhibits is adopted. Crates are constructed 
so that the various parts of the exhibits can be placed in them 


quickly. 

Where does the information or subject matter for all or these 
exhibits come from? The Department of Agriculture has a great 
number-of facts it wishes to make available to those who need it. 
Each year the various bureaus of the department submit subjects 
Avhich they l^lieve are particularly important at that time and which 
they wish portrayed in exhibit form. Plans are then made to pre¬ 
sent the information clearly and effectively and in a manner so that 
it will first attract and then hold attention. When these matters 
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have been determined and the exhibit produced, the next question is 
to route it during the exhibit season where it can accomplish the most 
good. 

The different sections of the United States have different methods 
and types of agriculture and naturall}^ have different problems. An 
exhibit on how to trap and poison coyotes and wolves would not be 
of interest in any section except the West, where the problem of 
predatory animals is of gi-eat importance. An exhibit on the best 
ways to pack apples for market should be sent only where apples are 
grown commercially. Of coui*se, some subjeds are of general inter¬ 
est, and exhibits poilraying information on these offer no difficulties 
to the men who arrange the routing. 

Description of Material 

The nature of a general course in the silent school of agriculture is 
best illustrated by a brief description of the material which actually 
made up the department exhibit on a fair circuit. This unit consisted 
of 12 exhibits, as follows: 

(j<MU>ei*atlve marketing:.—A portrayal of the fundamental princii^los of success¬ 
ful cooperative marketing:. 

Farm woodlands.—How the farm woodlnn<l should he mannj^ed to supply 
fence iK)Sts, poles, and firewood, and yield a substantial profit each year. 

Fanil sanitation.—Tlie value of sanitation on the livestoc*k farm, proja^r 
tyiH‘S <*f huildings, yards, etc., and proiier management. 

Horses for power.—Tyiies of horses and the uses for which they are best 
suited. 

Milk for health.—How eacli member of the family may use dairy jiroducts 
ill the diet as aii ai<l to healtli. 

PuhlicatioiiS'information. —Sliowing the more p(>p\ilar Farmers* Bulletins and 
how bulletins may be obtained. 

Selecting meats.—How to tell well-fiavored, tender meat from meat of inferior 
quality, the dilXerent cuts of meat, their relative value ami how to use each 
cut to advantage. 

The neglwU^l cami) fire.—Vrges caution in the forests with matches, cigar¬ 
ettes, camp fires, etc., as a means of preventing the forest fires each year. 

Tuberculosis of dairy cattle.-- Shows the progress of the tulxTcnlosis eradica¬ 
tion campaign, how the disease attacks the cow and the desirability of getting 
rid of diseased cattle. 

What (*()w testing revealed.—How one good cow, the average producer in a 
<‘o\v-tostiug association herd, produced more inc<uue above her feed cost than 
fil cows in a herd on an adjoining farm. 

W^hen lightning strikes.—A flash and a roar attract visitors to this exhibit, 
which shows them the value of lightning rods to protect their farm buildings, 
and how to install the rods. 

Contrasted with sucli general and diverse exliibits are those which 
deal with a single subject. At some of the fairs during the 1926 
season a special show on dairying contained the following features: 

Care of dairy bulls. 

Dairy piuKliicts for the family. 

Dairy-herd management. 

Dairy-farm organization. 

Dairy-herd iiiu>rovement. 

Milk for children. 

Banitary milk house properly located. 

Soy beaus for the <lairy farm. 

Use of dairy products on farms. 

Value of pasteurizatbm. 

Puhlications-information. 
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Associated with the department in making available these traveling 
schools of agriculture are the fair boards, colleges, and other State 
agencies. This cooperation makes wide distribution possible. Space 
for the exhibits is furnished by fairs without cost. They also pay 
for the transportation of the exhibits and supply labor for installa¬ 
tion and maintenance. Each “ school ’’ has a corps of men who 
answer questions and give advice on agricultural problems to those 
desiring it. These advisers are drawn from the department, the 
State extension services, and other agencies. 

Holding the Visitor^B Attention 

Light, color, motion, contrast, and sometimes noise are brought 
into play to attract attention. Once the visitor stops to look, his 
attention must be held by the effectiveness and attractiveness of the 
exhibit. Modern art, mechanical devices, and advertising psychology 
and methods are largely used to make these silent schools ” efficient 
carriers of agricultural information. 

C. A. Lindstrom. 

H. T. Baiowin. 

E xpenditures How much should our food cost? wimt 

of Farm Home should we spend for clothes? Ought we to 
Need Planning spend more on household equipment? What 
could we afford to do about books, recrea¬ 
tion, membership dues to organizations, and other such expenditures ? 

Why bother ourselves with such questions? Most of us have no 
great surplus to expend. True, but we do have some choice, and 
if we remember that home makers as a group are directing the 
spending of many millions of dollars annually, we will each want 
to put our family finances on a business basis, for in this way we 
can both do our part in increasing national prosperity, and also 
improve our own manner of living. 

Fortunately, the thoughtful home maker and her family can them¬ 
selves work out a plan for expenditures better than can any out¬ 
sider. How? The family mtist know five things: (1) What are 
its absolute necessities; (2) what, in addition, it most wants out of 
life; (3) the size of its money income; (4) how it now spends that 
income; and (5) what changes in expenditures would better provide 
its necessities and more nearly attain its other aims of life. 

Planning the expenditure of the farm family is made unusually 
difficult by the fact that the cash income varies so much from year to 
year, and comes in at such irregular intervals. But this very situation 
makes it especially imj)ortant that the family plan well ahead if it 
is to get the most for its money. 

The first step is to figure out what total amoimt of money the 
family is fairly sure of receiving during the next 12 months, from the 
farm business and not to be put back into the farm, from earnings 
by work outside the farm, from interest on rnofiey in savings banks 
or invested in mortgages or elsewhere, and from rent coming in. 

List Things Required 

The next step is to list, in order of need and real usefulness, all 
the things the family will require or desire during the coining year, 
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beginning with the most absolute necessities and going on down to 
the things desirable kit not essential. 

What will have to be spent on food not provided by the farm? 
Tliis can be estimated from previous weekly or monthly food pur¬ 
chases, if known; otherwise, from trial weekly or inonthly accounts 
kept for the purpose. What will new clothes and repairs to old ones 
cost for each member of the family? 

Fuel, light, telephone, laundry and other domestic services, soap, 
blueing, and other household supplies, must be considered. Will 
any of the furnishings have to be replaced ? Visits to the dentist, 
doctor, and oculist, eyeglasses and medicine, are difficult to foretell, 
but the future cost of such health services can be estimated by look¬ 
ing back over past experience. Life insurance premiums are defi¬ 
nitely known; income and other taxes may be estimated from the 
jiast year. Unless a separate farm account is kept, all taxes on the 
property, water costs, hre insurance, and interest on any mortgage 
on the farm and payments on the principal, would probably be 
cared for in the household record. Wheie an automobile is run, 
there will be expenditures for gasoline, oil, repairs and replacements, 
insurance, tax, license, and perhaps new equipment and a replacement 
fund to provide for a new macnine. 

Every family needs some recreation; is interested in helping to 
maintain some organization; wants to buy books, newspapers, music; 
has expense's in connection with the children's schooling. There arc 
many small personal expenditures such as those for tobacco, candy, 
barber, and special toilet supplies. The simplest way to handle 
these latter is to give each member of the family an allowance to 
(Over such items. 

After all the necessities are cared for, the family may consider 
whether it will spend any surplus on new’^ furniture, on equipment, 
on repairs and enlargement of the house, or in<*rease its savings. 
The total list of planned expenditures should then be compared 
with the estimated income. In a well-planned budget the income 
will be a little larger than the total of all the estimated expenditures, 
so that any emergency which arises may be, in part at least, taken 
care of without cutting too deeply into the savings. 

It will be found helpful to plan expenditures for each month and 
to write down wdiat income will be received and Avhat it is planned 
to spend on each class of items, as food, clothes, and so on during 
eacdi month of the year. 


A Record of Spending 

In order to know how well the plan for expenditures is working, 
it is necessary to keep a record of the family’s spending. A special 
account book is not necessary. An ordinary blank book will do very 
well. On one page could be w ritten down all the food bought and its 
(*ost. There would be other pages upon wdiich to record the clothing 
expenditures of each member of the family. All other expenditures 
could be written on another page: or, if it w^ere thought desirable 
to keep separate any items, as savings and insurance, furniture and 
equipment, and so forth, a special page could be reserved for record¬ 
ing on each expenditures group. In most cases except that of food, 
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one page would be sufficient to record ail the expenditures on one 
special class of items during the year. 

At the end of each month a line would be drawn across each page 
and the amounts which have been spent on each class of items, as 
food, clothes for r :ch member of the family, and so on, be added up. 
These totals for the month should then be written on a summary page 
so that one could see at a glance what had been spent on each class 
of items and what was the total expenditure for January, what for 
February, and so on for each month in the year. 

This summary sheet should be compared with the sheet on which 
has been written the plan of expenditures for each month. By 
studying the two sheets, one could see where the plan for expendi¬ 
tures needed to be changed when planning for the next year, and 
also where one could do somewhat better in the actual spending. 

Chase G. Woodhouse. 


E xperiment Efficient use of the soil is the basis of 
Stations Promote successful agriculture. Inquiries into the 
Soil Betterment relations oi the soil to the growth of 
crops have therefore forrnecJ an important 
part of work of the Department of Agriculture and of the agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations in the different States since they were first 
established. They now comprise approximate!}" 10 per cent of tlie 
entire station work and cover almost every feature of soil improve¬ 
ment and use, including drainage and irrigation; correction of al¬ 
kali, acidity, and other unfavorable conditions; use of fertilizers, 
green manures, and soil amendments; and crop and soil adaptions. 

Much of the earlier work was very elementary, but later it began 
to go more deeply into correlations of cause and effect, explanations 
of the phenomena observed, and in furnishing a scientific basis for 
improved practices. 

The series of systematic soil surveys inaugurated by the Bureau 
of Soils of the department and participated in by the experiment 
stations have served to increase the exact knowledge of the types, dis¬ 
tribution, and general agricultural adaptations of the .soils of the 
United States. The .stations have added to the usefulness of these 
general surveys by supplementing them, especially with more de¬ 
tailed studies of the various soil types. This has made possible a 
more discriminating choice of .soils, crops, and cropfiing sy.stems and 
the more effective use of fertilizers and other methods of soil im¬ 
provement. 

It became evident early in the work that something must be done 
to stabilize the manufacture and sale, as well as the selection an<l use, 
of commercial fertilizers, since these were rapidly coming into use as 
means of improving the productive capacity of soils. 

Results from Fertiliser Inspection and Experiments 

To meet this need, fertilizer inspection and testing were inaugu¬ 
rated at many of the experiment stations. This resulted in con¬ 
siderable general improvement in the quality of commercial fer¬ 
tilizers and in their more intelligent and economical use. However, 
the need of more intimate studies of plant nutrition, of the conditions 
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and transformations of plant food in the soil, and of the best means 
of fitting the soil to the needs of crops soon became evident. Out of 
the study of such questions has grown a great volume of practical 
knowledge as to the best methods of soil management and use of 
fertilizers and other soil impi'overs. 

Much has been done, for example, to show how the requirements 
of individual crops for nitrogen, the most needed and expensive 
plant-food constitutent, may be effectively and economically met, 
and how soils may be managed to maintain an adequate supply of 
this element by making better use of the cheaper natural supplies of 
nitrogen in stable manure and green manures. An important prac¬ 
tical result has been the establishment of crop-rotation systems in- 
(duding green manures and cover crops, especially leguminous crojis, 
which t^e nitrogen from the air through the medium of bacteria. 

Similar investigations hai^e been made with reference to potash, 
phosphoric acid, lime, and sulphur. These have yielded useful in¬ 
formation on the requirements of crops for the different plant-food 
constituents, on the forms in which they are most readily utilized by 
crops, and on the total and available amounts of them in various soil 
tyjies. They have also thrown light on the condition in wliich these 
materials exist in soils, which in turn has provided a basis for the 
devcdopment of rational soil-management practices to insure the con¬ 
servation and most effective and economical use of the available 
supplies. 

I nfavorable soil conditions, such as acidity, alkalinity, imperme¬ 
ability, and the like, arc widespread and have received much atten¬ 
tion by the stations. The work of the stations on soil acidity, for 
example, has had an important bearing on soil improvement. It 
has shown not only the nature and extent of acidity in soils but also 
the amount of acidity which different crops can endure and the 
factors which influence its adjustment and control. 

As a result, the correction of soil acidity by liming is now fairly 
'well understood and extensively practiced. Similarly the nature, 
(*ause, and manner of occurrence of alkali conditions in soils have 
been explained, and effective and economical methods of preventing 
or (‘ontrolling the unfavorable conditions have been found. Mucli 
has also been learned as to the tolerance of individual crops for 
different alkali salts and combinations in soils, as well as methods 
of cropping and *manageinent wliich will overcome the injurious 
effects of excessive alkalinity. As a general result, piofitable u.se 
is now being made of many soils which formerly were alkaline, 
water-logged, or impervious, and therefore worthless for agricultural 
purposes. 

Basis for Improved Tillage 

Studies of the physical properties of soils have provided the basis 
for improved methods of tillage and moisture control and of liming 
and manuring. Methods liave thus been developed for maintaining 
soils in the friable, well-aerated condition required by crops, and 
a basis has been laid for tlie improvement of tillage oi>erations and 
machinery. 

Much has been done to determine t!ic moisture re<piirements of 
different crop plants and, with this as a basis, to determine the 
movement, distribution, and conservation of moisture in soils of 
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different kinds and the ability of the soils to make water available 
to crops. As a result, methods of tillage, manuring, cropping, 
drainage, and irrigation have been developed which aid in main¬ 
taining the optimum moisture conditions for growing crops on 
different types of soils. It has also been made possible, largely as 
a result of such work, to do much in the way of adapting crops 
to prevailing conditions of precipitation and soil and thus make 
most efficient use of the available moisture supply. 

Two other lines of scientific endeavor which promise to aid even¬ 
tually in the improvement of soils are the studies of colloids and 
replaceable bases. It has been shown that colloids exist in con¬ 
siderable amounts in soils and have a marked influence on those 
physical and chemical properties which largely govern soil produc¬ 
tivity. The work with replaceable bases promises to provide a more 
reliable basis than is now available for the adjustment of soil re¬ 
action to the needs of different crops. 

The above are some examples of ways in which the experiment 
stations have been able to contribute to the improvement of agri¬ 
cultural soils. Many other examples might be cited showing the 
wide range of soil problems to which the stations have given atten¬ 
tion. The broad scope of these activities and the closeness of contact 
of the stations with local or regional soil problems undoubtedly 
accounts for a large measure of their usefulness in solving problems 
of soil improvement. 

R. W. Trullinoek. 

E xperiment Sta- Animal diseases exact a heavy toll of 
tion Work on Ani- the farmer and at times result in enor- 
mal Disease Control rnous and overwhelming losses. Natu¬ 
rally the subject of their control 
demands and receives much attention from those concerned in main¬ 
taining efficient and profitable production and safeguarding the food 
supply and the public health. 

Of the approximately G,500 projects of investigation of the agri¬ 
cultural exj>eriment stations, 216 deal with animal diseases and their 
control. This work of the stations supplements and in many cases is 
closely associated with that of the department. The combined 
efforts of these and other agencies have made possible a high degree 
of protection of the health of man and beast and advaiu'cment of the 
livestock industry of the country. Certain de.structive diseases, such 
as contagious pleuropneumonia, liavc been actually eradicated; others, 
like Texas fever and tuberculosis are in the process of eradication; 
and with many others, as, for example, hog cholera and bacillary 
white diarrhea of chicks, a high degree of control has been attainea. 

The list of diseases to which the stations have given attention is a 
long one, including most of the important diseases which seriously 
affect livestock. 

Tuberculosis of cattle was one of the first diseases investigated. 
This disease has been studied from many angles and the knowledge 
thus gained has paved the way for the campaign of eradication now 
being successfully conducted throughout the country. A marked 
recent inci'ease of tuberculosis in swine noted in certain regions has 
been attributed by the Nebraska station in large part to infection 
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from tuberculous fowls. The avian form is apparently not so 
virulent in swine as that transmitted from cattle, and its diagnosis 
appears to be somewhat more difficult. 

Means of Disease Control 

The Nebraska station finds that tuberculin of mammalian origin 
often fails to detect avian tuberculosis, and vice versa. The station, 
thei*efore^ recommends that both avian and mammalian tuterculin be 
used in diagnosis. The station recommends as the best means of con¬ 
trolling the disease the selection of safe quarters and feed, the rejec¬ 
tion of diseased carcasses as food for swine, and, above all, the practice 
of hog-lot sanitation such as is now generally advocated for the pre¬ 
vention of filth-borne pig diseases. The Minnesota station found 
that less than 1 per cent of the eggs from tuberculous fowls actually 
contained living tubercle bacilli. No tubercle bacilli were found in 
or on the eggshell. 

Investigations of Texas fever were also undertaken at an early 
(late, but little progress was made until the causative organism was 
discovered and its transmission by the cattle tick, demonstrated by 
Theobald Smith and F. L. Kilborne of the department in 1889, and 
methods of dipping infested cattle and of immunization were suc¬ 
cessfully w^orked out. This has made it possible to introduce 
im])roved breeding stock and thus build up the beef and dairy indus¬ 
try of the South. The stations have assisted in furthering the tick 
eradication campaign, which lias resulted in the release from quar¬ 
antine of large areas of formerly tick-infested country. 

Hog cholera has been one of the most destructive diseases with 
which the American farmer has had to deal, particularly in those 
regions where hogs are raised in large numbers. Following the dis- 
coverv by Marion Dorset of the department that the disease is caused 
by a filterable virus and the perfection of the serum method of treat¬ 
ment, the stations have taken an active part with the department 
in the application of such knowledge in prevention of the disease and 
in assuring a sufficient supply of dependable serum for the purpose. 

Infectious Abortion a Menace 

Infectious abortion has become a serious menace to the livestock 
industry, especially to the business of the breeder of cattle, horses, 
and swine. The loss of young and the sterility which may follow has 
led to investigation by a number of the experiment stations of the 
means of transmission, diagnosis, possibility of immunization, and 
control measures. Elimination of the disease by isolation of reactors 
appears to be a possible practical solution of the problem. The 
Washington experiment station found it possible to control abortion 
in a Holstein herd, 65 per cent of which was infected, by dividing 
the herd into two groups on the basis of the agglutinati<>n reaction 
and keeping the two groups separated when they were at liberty. 
This necessitated having separate pastures in the summer and two 
open sheds in the winter. All of the cows were milked at the same 
barn by the same attendants. The negative cows were brought in 
first and stanchioned, after which the positive cows were brought in. 
After milking, the positive group was turned loose first. The cows 
were brought into the barn for the purpose of milking only and while 
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there were fed their crain. UTo hay was handled, stored, or fed in 
the milking barn. Alter milking, the manure was removed and the 
floors washed and scrubbed. 

A striking illustration of the practical value of the scientific work 
of the stations on animal diseases is the result of investigations on 
bacillary white diarrhea of chickens in which a number of the 
stations, notably those of Connecticut and Massachusetts, have en¬ 
gaged. This disease spread so rapidly as to threaten the day-old 
chick business. The losses were so large that many hesitated to buy 
baby chicks under any circumstances. Investigation led to the dis¬ 
covery that the organism causing the disease passes from the ovary 
of the infected hen through the egg to the chick. This discovery 
was followed by the adaptation of the blood test to the detection of 
the infected hen, thus making it possible to eliminate the carrier 
fowls from the flock in much the same way that the tuberculous 
cow is detected by means of tuberculin and removed from the herd. 
This furnishes a means of eradicating the disease and makes practi¬ 
cable the accreditation of disease-free flocks. 

W. A. Hookek. 


E xperiment Sta- Production of the highest yields of 
tion Results in Food high-quality products appears"essential 
Crop Improvement to the financial success of the farmer. 

The pioneer efforts in experimentation 
with crops aimed toward increased acre production and the cultiva¬ 
tion of greater areas. The recent excess production of certain crops, 
with conseciuent reduction in profits, has given impetus to develop¬ 
ment or search for better croj)s or those possessing particular out¬ 
standing qualities. The plant-breeding sections of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations have been constantly engaged in 
endeavors to develop better varieties of cereals, root crops, and vege¬ 
tables, and to make them available to the farmers. 

The numerous varieties obtained either as the results of detinite 
attempts or as by-products of investigations have been variously 
characterized by their earliness, disease resistance, adaptation to 
specific environmental conditions, commercial value, or culinary 
qualities. Enhanced protein content of wheat, variation in the oil 
or protein content of corn and soy beans, better brewing quality 
in barley, increased sugar content of sugar beets, improvement of 
quality and length of fiber in the fiber crops, better seed quality of 
potatoes, and improved ouality in tobacco have resulted from the 
extensive efforts of the plant breeders. 

Food grains have naturally received first attention in view of their 
l^rime importance in the home, on the farm, in manufactures, and 
in commerce. The principal aim in wheat improvement has been 
the production of high-yielding varieties, but milling and baking 
quality and resistance to drought and disease are important con¬ 
siderations. 

New Varieties of Wheat 

Among the noteworthy varieties of wheat is Kanred, a pure-line 
selection from Crimea (Turkey) contributed by the Kansas exper¬ 
iment station, which has proved more resistant to rust, somewhat 
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more winter hardy, and slightly earlier than the more commonly 
grown Turkey and is now grown extensively. Denton, a pure-line 
selected from Mediterranean wheat by the*^ Texas station, is rust 
resistant and outstanding in yield and has a wide distribution in 
the wheat-growing region of northern Texas. Fulhio wheat, de¬ 
veloped by the Unio station as a pure-line selection from Fultz, 
has exhibited high yields, good tillering capacity, winter hardiness, 
fairly stiff straw, and a somewhat greater resistance to loose smut 
than Fultz. Redrock, an awned, soft, red, winter type selected by 
the Michigan station, is suitable to well-drained, fertile loams and 
heavy soils and is of excellent milling quality. Inbred, developed 
from Banat wheat by the Iowa station and the United States De- 

{ )artment of Agriculture, has given excellent results, showing winter 
lardiness, excellent quality, stiffness of straw, and a good yield. 
Michikoff^ developed from a hybrid by the Indiana station, is known 
for its winter hardiness and a hard, glutinous kernel of high-test 
weight, producing flour of superior quality for bread. 

Marquillo, a new awnless wheat originated at the Minnesota sta¬ 
tion by crossing Marquis and the rust-resistant durum lumillo, has 
a stiff straw, matures somewhat earlier, yields slightly better than 
Marquis, and compares favorably with' Marquis in baking quality. 
Mindum, a bearded, white-kerneled durum wheat sele<'ted by the 
Minncs*ota station, has fair rust resistance, jdelds high under Minne¬ 
sota conditions, and is of good quality for macaroni and other durum- 
wheat products. Minturki, a bearded, 'white-chaffed winter wheat 
with kernels of the Turkey type, resulted from attempts by the 
Minnesota station to produce a" hardy winter wheat with other de¬ 
sirable qualities. Mosida, developed by the Idaho station, has given 
high yields, has a better than average resistance to bunt, good 
strength of straw, and is adapted to the cut-over sections of northern 
Idaho. Ridit wheat, developed by the Wasliington station from a 
hybrid, is an awnletted hard winter wheat and has resistance to bunt 
and to shattering and superior milling ([ualities as outstanding 
characters. 

Corn Investigations 

Investigations with corn have been so extensive and diverse that 
only significant current trends may be discussed. Practically every 
station has compared local and introduced varieties and has en¬ 
deavored to produce better strains by selection, hybridization, or 
other breeding methods. The wdde variation according to the type 
or variety of com and also within the variety i*enders it possible 
to select for ear or plant characters, e. g., the high and low protein 
and the high and low oil strains produced by the Illinois station and 
the cold-resistant strain by the Wisconsin station, as well as the 
characteristic kernels and other features of certain types. The wide¬ 
spread use of impmved varieties such as Learning, Reid Yellow Dent, 
and Boone County White has gi*eatly increased the value of the corn 
crop. 

Considering that corn is highly cross pollinated, that the grower 
naturally tends to select certain of the several types in the variety, 
and that the several types may react differently to the environment, 
it is not surprising that the improved variety may be decidedly 
modified in relatively short periods. Systems of breeding depending 
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on mass selection, i. e., ear-to-row or score card, generally have not 
been found advantageous, since these are based on ear or plant type 
and consider only the female parent. 

The method or breeding known as selection in self-fertilized lines 
recently in vogue at many of the experiment stations controls the 
male parent by self-pollination. Inbred lines so derived are differ¬ 
ently characterized by their vigor, weakness, tendency to lodging, 
and resistance to diseases. Chlorophyll variations, dwarfing, and 
other aberrant tendencies may appear during the several years of 
selling and can be eliminated. The most vigorous and promising 
of such inbred strains may be combined in single, double, and mul¬ 
tiple crosses, even to the extent of producing synthetic or re-cre¬ 
ated ” varieties, (current results suggest that the standard corn 
varieties may be decidedly improved by this means. 

New Strains of Oats Profitable 

Oats, a cereal ranking high in acreage and crop value and very 
important in American agriculture, has also received considerable 
attention from plant breeders. The claim has been made that tlie 
improved oats varieties developed and distributed by the Iowa 
station return to the State each j’^ear more than the total annual 
appropriation made by the State for the support of the State college 
and the experiment station combined. A survey indicated that over 
46 per cent of the total oats acreage of Iowa in 1924 was planted to 
Albion, K’chland, lower, and logren oats, varieties developed coop¬ 
eratively by the Iowa station and this department. The total pro¬ 
duction gained by growing station varieties that year was about 
11,000,000 bushels. 

Goj^her, an early maturing oats with white grain, selected by the 
Minnesota station, is characterized by a stiff straw, high yielding 
ability, and heavy weight per bushel. Kanota oats, distributed bv 
the K^ansas station, excels the commonly grown Red Rust|)roof (Red 
Texas) in yield, test weight, and earliness, and can endure heavy 
spring frosts better than Red Rustproof. The New York (Cornell) 
station cooperating with this department has brought fortli six 
pure-line selections of oats—Cornellian, Itliacan, Comewell, Empire, 
Standwell, and Upright. Wolverine, a very productive oats for the 
lighter loams and upland soils, and Worthy, a stiff-strawed variety 
adapted to very heavy soils, resulted from breeding work by the 
Michigan station. The superior characters of Markton oats, devel¬ 
oped by the Oregon station and this department, include early 
maturity, high yield, immunity from covered smut, thin hull, an<l 
excellent milling quality. Tech oats, originated by the Virginia 
station, combines high yield, early maturity, and winter resistamrt'. 
The Wisconsin station has produced several high-yielding oats, in¬ 
cluding State Pride, characterizeef by earliness and adaptation to 
fertile soil; White Cross, identified by earliness, tall straw, and 
adaptation to light soil; Forward, having plump kernels and rela¬ 
tive freedom from rust; and Wisconsin Wonder, known for its stiff 
straw. 

Other Cereals 

Among tJie cereals used to a lesser extent for food may be mentioned 
Tennessee Winter a six-rowed awnefl hulled barley developed by 
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the Tennessee station, and Colsess, a six-rowed hulled barley de¬ 
rived by the Colorado station, which stands up under irrigation, 
does not shatter much, is early, high yielding, and adapted to moun¬ 
tain agriculture. Michigan Black Barbless is a shoit, stitF-strawed, 
smooth-awnexl barley brought forward by the Michigan station and 
indicated for heavy fertile soils. Minsturdi, a six-rowed barley 
produced by the Minnesota station cooperating with this depart¬ 
ment, has a stiff straw, yields well, and is particularly adapted to 
rich or heavy i^ils where other varieties often lodge badly. In 
similar cooperation, resistance to spot blotch and the srnooth-awned 
character were combined in Velvet, a six-rowed high yielding barley. 
This department cooperating with the Idaho station developed Trebi, 
a six-rowed awned, stiff-st,rawed barley for irrigated land, and with 
the New York (Cornell) station produced Alpha, a two-rowed hy¬ 
brid yielding well in New York. 

Grain sorghums improved by the Texas station include Spur 
feterita, a variety apparently well suited for growing under irriga¬ 
tion and surpassing the original feterita for both grain and forage^ 
Dwarf fetenta, selected from common feterita, being very early and 
drought resistant and valuable for e^rtreme western Texas where 
rainiall averages below 20 inches; and high-yielding strains of Black- 
hull kafir. Resulting from crosses between kafir and feterita in co¬ 
operation with this department, Primo excels the common sorghunis 
in both gi'ain and forage qualities, and Chiltex, considerably earlier 
than Prirno, is better adapted to the dry regions of w’estern Texas. 

Several new varieties of rice, Fortuna, Acadia, Delitus, Tokalon, 
Evangeline, Vintula, and Salvo, characterized by their agronomic 
and culinary qualities, w^ere developed cooperatively by the Louisiana 
station and this department. Texas Fortuna rice, developed by the 
Texas station, resembles the Fortuna selected in Louisiana. 

Vegetable Breeding 

Vegetables make up a considerable and important portion of the 
diet of the family, and, naturally, have been the subject of extensive 
breeding work at the experiment stations. The Robust wdiite navy 
bean, a vigorous, disease-resistant, and productive variety has been 
selected by the Michigan station. Iowa 5 cabbage, developed at 
the Iowa station, proved resistant to yellows and growers reported 
it a very good type. Several types of cabbage resistant to yellows 
have been developed by the Wisconsin station cooperating with this 
department. Penn State Ballhead, a late cabbage notable for uni- 
formity in size, shape, and weight, and high yields, was brought 
forth by the Pennsylvania station. Sunshine sweet corn, a yellow 
sort considerably earlier and with much larger ears than Golden 
Bantam, resulted from breeding work at the North Dakota station. 
A high quality and evenly maturing type of Country Gentleman 
sweet corn, developed at the Indiana station, outyielded its nearest 
competitor by from one-half to three-fouiiihs ton per acre. Selection 
in ^If-feililized lines has given rise to superior sweet corn at the 
Maine station. 

The Everbearing pea, develo|)ed by the Idaho station, is a good 
market garden pea, combining high yield with exceptional flavor. 
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The V. P. I. Green Mountain potato, a hill selection outyielding the 
ordinary Green Mountain, has excellent cooking qualities and is in 
great demand and widely grown in western Virginia. Kitchenette 
Hubbard, a small Hubbard squash developed at the Minnesota sta¬ 
tion, averages about 5 pounds per squash but yields as heavy a ton¬ 
nage as any of the Hubbards and is considered the ideal squash for 
the family. The Virginia Truck station originated a variety of 
spinach, Virginia Savoy, resistant to the mosaic disease and possess¬ 
ing good quality. The Red River tomato, an extra early red variety 
which is rounder, smoother, and more solid than Earliana, and the 
Agassiz, a medium early purple tomato of good size and heavy yield¬ 
ing ability, were developed at the North Dakota station. Tomato 
strains selected at the Missouri station for resistance to wilt 
(FusaHma lyoopersici) gave acre yields as much as 8 tons in excess 
of those by nonresistant commercial sorts. 

Examples like the Jibove, showing how the experiment stations 
have contributed to the improvement in yield and quality of food 
crops and thereby increased the potential food prodfucing capacity 
of the country, might readily be multifilied. 

Henry M. Steec’e. 

E xtension Educa- a new leaven is at work in country 

tion Making Great life. The farmers, the agricultural cof- 
Progress in U. S. leges, and the United States Department 
or Agriculture are cooperating in a great 
teaching program that has for its object a more efficient and ])rofit- 
able agricultiire, an adequate supply of food and clothing for the 
Nation, and a larger social, recreational, and educational rural life. 

There are directly engaged in the new work about 5,000 Federal 
and State employees giving full time to the work, 200,000 volunteer 
farm men and farm women acting as chairmen of committees or 
sponsors of local improvement work, and about 1,500,000 farm and 
home demonstrators. The Federal Government is spending about 
$7,000,000 annually in support of the work, and the States and coun¬ 
ties about $12,000,000 more, making a total of around $19,0(K),000. 

As a part of this work, 565,000 rural boys and girls 10 to 18 years 
of age have been organized into 45,000 clubs for the purpose of 
leaming better agricultural and home economics practices, how to 
do things, acquire property, develop character, and achieve. In all, 
about 3,000,000 farms and homes are changing some practice for the 
better annually as a result of this work with juniors and adults. 

The partnership of Government and people in a rural teaching 
program is something new. The agricultural colleges, through their 
experiment stations, and the Federal Government, through its De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, have a research force of more than 5,000 
trained men and women giving their whole time to finding out new 
things in agriculture and home economics. They are constantly dis¬ 
covering matters of fundamental importance to agriculture and 
significance to farmers. 

Farmers Who Are Experimenters 

Then there are farmers in every community who are essentially 
experimenters. They have tried out new crops, new ways of doing 
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things, have managed differently and have made a success where 
juany others have failed. They know local conditions; what is 
likely to succeed and what is not. 

When, therefore, the agents of the agricultural colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture, with their technical background of re¬ 
search, and the farmers with their knowledge of local conditions and 
background of experience in any community form a partnership, as 
they have in over 45,000 rural communities of the United States, for 
the purpose of improving the economic, educational, and social con¬ 
ditions in those communities, progress in those communities is 
inevitable. 

In this new teaching work agents of the (irovernment and the 
farmers and farm women, sitting around a common council table. 



I’lc. 8.1.—Developing n eonimnnlty program tor extension work with the county exten¬ 
sion agents 


first go over together the facts of the community—what crops mid 
stock they are growing, the yields and products they are getting, 
cost of production, facilities for marketing, profits and losses, hin¬ 
drances to success, and like matters, and together agree upon a plan 
of betterment. (Fig. 83.) 

They determine whether they will employ a technically trained 
counselor to be stationed permanently in the county to aid them in 
their work, whether such counselor will be a man or woman county 
agent or home demonstration agent, who he or she shall be, what 
wages shall be paid, what program shall be put on the first year, 
what demonstrations made, what farmers will make them, what 
assistance shall be given the farmer demonstrators by the county 
agent or home demonstration agent, Avhat field meetings shall be held, 
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what exhibits and reports made by the demonstrators, what short 
courses they want held, what instruction given, and like matters. 
When people begin to think systematically and critically about their 
business, they take the first great forw^ard step in progress. 

Leartiing by Doing 

The essential characteristic of extension education is learning by 
doing. When a farmer in eastern United States puts on a demon¬ 
stration in alfalfa, for example, with the cooperation of the extension 
agents, he learns through his own cxjierience the value of lime, the 
need of inoculation with the proper bacteria, and the necessity of 
using native northern-grown seed. 

When a field meeting is held on the demonstration plot and the 
farmer explains to his neighbors what he has done, how he did it, 
and the results he is getting, he grows mentally. When that winter he 
reports to the farmers’ institute or other farmers’ organization his 
yields, costs, profits, and the results he is getting in feeding the new 
legume to his cows, he makes further progress; and wdien the next 
season he acts as a teacher in showing his neighbors how to grow 
and feed alfalfa on their own farms, he becomes a real teacher and 
man of importance in the neighborhood. 

Extension work brings farmers and farm women together in¬ 
creasingly in groups for the consideration of matters involving group 
action. Thus, in shipping livestock, pooling of the stock of a num¬ 
ber of farms is often necessary if the advantages of carload-lot 
freight rates are to be obtained or if feed is to be bought at wholesale 
prices. The farmers learn the benefits of cooperation. They reach 
the decision as to whether or not they will form a shipping associa¬ 
tion, elect their officei*s, tag the stock shipped, decide on the market 
they will slm^ to, get back the returns, and make the distribution of 
proceeds, Tliis is all an educational work, and men and commu¬ 
nities develop in the process. 

Extension is doing much for farm women; through it farm 
women are increasingly getting out of the home and meeting together 
in clubs. They are studying the principles of nutrition, how to blend 
colors to match form and complexion, make hats, test fabrics, use 
patterns, and dress becomingly, how to earn money, plan the year's 
budget, and organize their labor. Moreover, they are learning par¬ 
liamentary practice, how to play together, entertain, train children, 
care for the health, and like matters. 

Training of Boys and Girls 

Probably the most significant phase of extension ediuation is the 
training that is being given rural youth in the boys’ and girls’ club 
W'Ork. 

In this work, boys and girls 10 to 18 years of age are taught the 
best way to grow corn, feed and care for poultry, can fruits, meats, 
and vegetables, bring up a litter of pigs, and such things. The 
young folks usually are organized into clubs of 10 to 15 members 
each. Each member must do a piece of farm or home work and 
put it on in such a way that it will be a demonstration of better 
ways in the neighborhood. 
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The club members make exhibits of what they grow, are taught 
how to judf^e quality and value. They are taught how to earn 
money, acquire property, the value of thrift, while in the process 
they are taught how to sing together, play together, put on a team 
demonstration. It is something done voluntarily. It is not out of 
books but out of life. They like it. They are learning efficiency 
and cooperation and sociability in their youth and the records show 
that the things taught boys and girls in their youth are carrying 
over into their adult life. This is probably the most important 
phase of present-day agricultural extension education. 

The agricultural extension w^ork is a National, State, and county 
government service, available to all and within the rea(*h of all rural 
people. No one can come in contact with it and take part in it wdth- 



Kid. S4.—A girlh' club meinlM‘r In her dcmonstiation garden 


out growing in efficiency, enlarging his outlook, becoming a better 
neighbor and citizen. It is a service for the whole family. How 
it may be brought into any rural community anywhere can be 
learned by addressing the extension service of any State agricul- 
cultural college or the Extension Service, Ignited States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, I). C. 

C. B. Smith. 


F arm Accounts an Many farmers in the past have kept some 
Aid to Efficient form of accounts but only a small percent- 
Planning of Work age have kept them in the most useful 
form. Some keep an account of their re¬ 
ceipts, others keep only the cash outlay, and still others keep only 
inventories. In any case the procedure in account keeping has not 
been sufficiently sykematic to inspire the farmer with the value of 
29217 *^— YBK 1926 - ^23 
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his acc'ounts or to enable him to make important practical nse of 
them. 

One reason why progress has been slow is that practical farm 
bookkeeping methods have had to be developetl mainly by the trial- 
and-error route. Attempts to transfer the accounting systems of the 
industrial field to farming have not worked. They involved too 
many transactions and too much time for bookkeeping. To meet 
this deficiency, a practical type of farm accounting was developed by 
the cooperative extension service of tlie State agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Agriculture through the as¬ 
sistance and cooperation of practical farmers. 

This type of farm accounting recognizes the principles of standard 
accounting, and lends itself to such modification in form from year 



Fig. 85.—Farmtirs liiid proptTiy kopt acucnints naont helpful in planning the inanago- 
iiierit and operatitms of the farm 


to year as the needs of farmers using it demand. The Extension 
Service has been working on this problem of farm accounting with 
groups of farmers in over 80 States and in each State practically the 
same basis for the keeping of farm accounts has been adopted. 

Extension Service Assists 

More than 90,000 farmers procured copies of these simple farm ac¬ 
count books for use in 1925. Although it is not jmssible to follow 
up all farmers receiving books and assist them with their accounts, 
10,000 farmers were assisted by the county agents throughout the 
United States in 1925 in keeping and analyzing these accounts. The 
result.s were used by the individual farmers cooperating in improving 
their standing and by the Extension Service as demonstrations to 
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larger OTOups of farmers of wliat can be accomplished by a better 
knowledge of the facts of a business. This work was done under the 
general supervision of the farm-management demonstrator and the 
department of farm management of the agricultural college. 

Extension workei-s have supplemented the 10,000 demonstrations 
in farm accounting referred to above by inviting farmers to meet 
with them in groups to discuss the practical uses of their accounting 
records in the managing and operating of their farms. The point 
always emphasized in promoting this work is that the real value of 
Ihe accounts to the farmer is in the final summary and analysis. It 
is pointed out that accounts enable the farmer to locate those pai ts 
of nis business that are strong and those that are weak. Studies of 
the farm business show that very few farms are either high or low 
in all the factors of success. Each farmer has his own problems, 



I-'Ki, 8tt.—Extension worktTK uieetins: with a .a:roiip uf faroitM-s to summarlzi; aiul 

discuss thcii* accounts 


must study his own facts and conditions with those outside his own 
business operations, and plan accordinj^ly. 

Two Methods in Use 

For those farmers who are keeping their accounts throughout the 
year, two methods are in use by the Extension Service to aid them in 
summarizing and analyzing these accounts. In s<.>iue States, farm- 
account summarizing schools are held. Each farmer in the group 
summarizes his own account, works out the factors of success, and 
compares his practices with the average for the group. At the end 
of such a meeting, he knows how he stands and what factors to 
place stress upon for higher returns the following year. 

Under the other plan, the books are obtained from tbe farmer and 
summarized and analyzed in the county extension office or at the 
State agricultural college. A combined summary of all the accounts 
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in one county or similar agricultural area is prepared, showing the 
average standing of the group of farms in (1) rate earned on invest¬ 
ment, (2) labor and management wage, (3) yield efficiency of crops 
i-aised, (4) returns of each kind of livestock kept, (5) labor ef¬ 
ficiency, and (6) economy of production as measured by the net in- 
colne per acre and the ratio or expenses to total receipts. 

More light is also given the farmer in making comparisons of 
standing by showing not only the averages for the whole area, but 
the standing of the 10 best and 10 poorest farms as well. This anal¬ 
ysis and summaiy is mimeographed and taken back to the farmers 
and discussed by some one fully qualified to explain it and aid in 
applying it to the individual farm. On the personal copy of these 
figures supplied, each farmer also has his own figures. These are 
set down alongside those of the average and the high and low groups. 
He is thus given a definite basis of measuring the success of his 
business as a whole and of the different parts making up the whole. 

Accounts Help Improve Farm Business 

Farm accounts properly kept may aid the farmer in the following 
ways: 

(1) They show what things pay best. 

(2) Aid in adjusting crop and livestock enterprises. 

<3) Help weed out poor livestock. 

(4) Help in improving feeding methods. 

(5) Help in procuring better equipment. 

(6) Help in getting higher production or returns man, 

(7) Help in selling farms or in purchasing farms that are adapted to 
efficient operation practices. 

(8) Furnish information for credit statements wlien funds are borrowed. 

(0) Supply the facts for income-tax returns. 

(10) Aid the tenant and landlord in keeping their accounts straight and in 
a fair distribution of tlic returns. 

(11) Aid ill obtaining adjustments in land appraisals f<»r tax purixiscs. 

(12) Supply facts for use on public policy or legislative matters. 

On the other hand, more of these complete records are being made 
available each year tq the T^xtension Service. These records in tlie 
past have proved invaluable as guides to sound programs of work 
and as an aid in showing the best combinations of enterprises in a 
county, region, or State. 

H. M. Dixon. 

F arm Returns When tlie agricultural situation became rec- 
From 1922 to o^nized as a problem in which all were imme- 
1925 Studied diately concerned diligent search was made for 
facts on which to base solutions. Available 
data of different types were very numerous, and capable of interpre¬ 
tation in the new uses to which they were put to suit tlie purposes of 
persons stating their views. 

Acceptable data on incomes of farmers were, however, conspicuous 
for their absence, though attention centered rather naturally on in¬ 
come as the one satisfactory measure of the net result of many 
economic forces more or less conflicting. Such income data as there 
were included the farm business analysis surveys of groups of farm- 
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ers in scattered localities; the evidence offered in connection with 
collective bargaining for piices during the war period; and state¬ 
ments made by and for fanners in the press. These were local in 
character, or special cases,” and for specified short periods, whereas 
need was felt for a broad view of the industry as a whole, year after 
year, for comparisons. Analyses of mass statistics were begun by 
public and private agencies to overcome these deficiencies of the more 
limited data. 

In 1922, a plan to obtain each year direct from farmers statements 
of the financial results of their own operations was approved. Suffi¬ 
cient numbers of such statements well distributed ovH^r the country 
were expected to yield data from farm sources a<lequate for the pur¬ 
pose of summarizing changes in incomes of farmers from year to 
year for the country as a whole and for selected sections, States and 
divisions, and for farmers producing different classes of products. 
The first inquiry was for the year 1922, and was sent out in January, 
1923. In April, 1923, the averages for the 6,094 farms reporting 
were published in some detail for the main geographic divisions. 

1922 Data Lacked Comparisons 

The farm returns for 1922 stood by themselves without means of 
direct comparison—no other data from the same source and no other 
statements with <juiie the same classes of items were available. They 
were therefore subjected to critical examination by many persons 
before and after publication. The limitations of the data and of the 
method were iiointed out and an effort was made to overcome the 
effects of these limitations in the inquiries for subsecpient years. 

Analysis of the reports for four years shows a consistency in the 
averages that is remarkable under the circumstances. Average cash 
receipts of the farms rej^orting have increased each year, refle<‘ling 
the combination of good crops and improving prices for products 
t^ash expenses, siniilurly, increased instead of decreased, but not 

? uite so much, leaving an increase each year in tlie net results for the 
arm, and, by inference, in the income of the farmer, also. Yet 
these increases in the averages for all farmers reporting were not 
shared equally in any year. The greatest improvement is sliown by 
the reports frolu the Western States. 

llie best year for the farmers reporting from the North Atlantic 
States was 1925 and it was the poorest for tliose reporting from the 
South Atlantic States, 1923 appearing best in that division. In tlie 
South Central States 1925 appears to have been less profitable than 
1924 (the best year there by far) or 1923, but still somewhat better 
than 1922. In the North CVntral States, the avei age for both 1924 and 
1925 showed marked improvement over 1923 and 1922. In the East 
North (\*ntral States the gain shown by r(*por(s for 1924 over 1923 
was less than in the West North Central States, but reports for 1925 
showed a further gain in the East North Central States, while re¬ 
ports from the West North Central States showed practically no 
net improvement. 

The averages for each section each year arc analyzed in tables 
in the statistical sections of the Y^^earbooks. The chances are even 
that the average net result computed from the leports of the same 
number of other farmers in the list addressed would not differ more 
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than 1 per cent from the averages there shown for 1923-1925 or 1.75 
per (*ent for 1922. For other items in the tables and for subdivisions 
of the United States the accuracy is less. Part of the difference be¬ 
tween averages for divisions is clue to differences in size or value of 
farms, and part to type of farming. Differences between years are 
largely attributable to climatic and market conditions. 

Farm Income Highly Variable 

Farm income is a highly variable figure, a complex combination 
of factors of production which themselves differ widely in quantity 
and in <|uality, and are variouslv affected by economic conditions. 
h]ven when differences of size of farm and type of product are elimi¬ 
nated by selection of reports alike in these respects the net results 
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FiCJ. 87.—A^ariatUm in farm returns in 1925. Nunibcr and pprtTntajn' of farm.s with 
Jiot results of indioated size as reported by ownerop^'rators in tlie farm-returns 
inquiry 

are very different. Thus the net result for 1924 (computed from the 
reports for 17 general livestock farms of 200 acres each in a single 
State varied from $310 to $7,520, averaging $2,478. Tlie average net 
re.sult was $1,616 for 236 farms of the same type in the same State, 
ranging from —$2,780 on a 519-acre farm to $9,610 on a 400-acre 
farm. The net results in 1925 were distributed over a range running 
from —$29,240 to $85,750. Though a smaller percentage than in pre¬ 
vious years showed net results less than zero, still more than 60 per 
cent of the net results were less than average... (Fig. 87.) 

The farmers reporting are voluntary correspondents of the depart¬ 
ment. Their reports are representative including as they do large 
and small farms, profitable and unprofitable, each of the dominant 
types of agriculture, from all parts of the country in about the same 
proportions as all owners of farms reported by the census. They 
are not average ” in a sense that would permit using the averages 
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for the farms reporting as applying rigidly to all farms in any sub¬ 
division or in the United States, as may be done with census figures. 

A number of factors need further analysis, with more years and 
greater volume of data, before the possibilities of the inquiry are com¬ 
pletely exhausted. 

S. W. Mendum. 


F amily Liv- The question of the level of living which the 
ing Level farm family procures from the occupation of 
on the Farm farming is becoming rapidly a major problem of 
American agriculture. The basic factors or ele¬ 
ments of farm family living are being analyzed as never before. 
The cost at which these basic elements are provided is one of the 
chief concerns of the Nation. 

Just what can be said of the farmer’s present level of living? 
What variety and (juantity of material and other goods does it 
contain? Wnat is the cost or value of all the goods used annually 
by the farm family and how is this value distributed among the 
principal kinds of goods? What part of this value represents food, 
house rent, and fuel furnished by the farm not without cost but 
without the direct expenditure of money? 

The most satisfactory answers to these questions are found in the 
combined results of a series of studies of family living among 
farmers of selected localities in 11 widely separated States. Almost 
3,()()() families are included in the studies which were conducted 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the State agricultural colleges or universities. Those States 
(ooperating, with the numl)er of families in each State were: New 
Hampshire, 40 families; Vermont, 86; Massachusetts, 81; Connecti¬ 
cut, 110; Kentucky, 370; South Carolina, 202; Alabama, 558; Mis¬ 
souri, 178; Kansas, 406; Iowa, 472; and Ohio, 383. 

Data were gathered by the survey method. Typical homes within 
the localities studied were visited. The average size of family, not 
including relatives, hired helpers, and others, was 4.4 persons. Rela¬ 
tives and others housed and fed amounted to 0.4 of a person, on an 
average. PracticaHy all of the schedules were filled between July 1, 
1923, and December 31, 1924. Since price levels changed very little 
between the two dates the results are combined as representing the 
average value of gooils used during one year by the 2,886 farm 
families, including 1,950 owners, 867 tenants, and 69 hired men. 

Food, House Rent, and Fuel 

The average value of goods furnished by the farm, $684 worth 
per family, include foods, $441 per family, use of the farm house (10 

K r cent of the total value of the house), $200 per family, and fuel, 
3 per family. Food constitutes the largest part of the $684 worth 
of goods furnished, the percentages being 64.5 for food, 29.2 for 
rent and 6.3 for fuel. 

The value of familv living furnished by the farm is 42.8 per cent 
of the total value of family living. Thus, approximately 57 per cent 
of the farm family living, $914 worth of goods, is provided by direct 
purchase. 
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Goods and services purchased include foods, clothing, furnishing, 
such as furniture, musical instruments, bedding, etc., operation goods, 
such as fuel and use of the automobile for fainily living purposes; 
health facilities, advancement goods and facilities, such as schooling 
and recreation; personal goo(is, such as barber’s fees, candy, and 
tobacco; insurance goods, and goods not readily classified. 

The average value of all family living is made up of the values 
of goods furnished and purchased. This amounts to $1,598 per 
family. 

The distribution of the average value of all goods used among the 
principal kinds of goods grouped according to use is of interest. 
Food amounting to $659 per family comprises 41.2 per cent of the 
total. The costs for <‘lothing amounting to $285 per family are 14.7 
per cent and the average value of rent, $200 i)er family, is 12.5 per 
cent of the value of all goods used. 

For all homes an average of 6.8 rooms per family, excluding bath¬ 
room, pantry, halls, and closets was reported. Slightly more than 
one-twentieth, or 5.7 per cent, of the homes were completely modern, 
that is, fitted with central heating and central lighting systems, 
running water, kitchen sink, bathroom (equipped with stationary 
tub and bowl), indoor toilet and sewage disposal. About one-fifth, 
or 20.8 per cent, of the homes were fitted vnth a part of the improve¬ 
ments named and almost three-fourths, 73.5 per cent, of the nomes 
lacked all modern improvements. 

The average value of furniture and household furnishings pur¬ 
chased during the year amounts to $40 per family, 2.5 per cent of 
the total value of all goods. The average value of operation goods, 
amounting to $213, comprises 18.3 per cent of the total. Expendi¬ 
tures for the maintenance of health amount to $61 ])er family, or 8.8 
per cent of the value of all goods used. The average value of goods 
for advancement purposes amounts to $105 per family and consti¬ 
tutes 6,6 per cent of the value of the total value of all goods. 

Goods for Personal Uses 

The average value of goods for personal uses amounting to $41 
per family comprises 2.6 per cent of the total. The average expendi¬ 
ture for premiums on lire and health insuiance, life insurance pri¬ 
marily, was the same, $41 per family. The average amouiit of 
money spent per family for unclassified goods amounted to $3 per 
family. 

The distribution of the average values of goods for ten $300 total- 
value groups ranging from less than $600 to $8,000 and over was de¬ 
termined. The proportion that the value of food is of the total 
value of goods decreases from 54.4 to 30.7 per cent as the total value 
of all goods rises from $486 to $8,779 per family. On the other hand, 
the proportion for clothing increases rather regularly from 11.6 to 
16.4 per cent with the increased value of all goods. Similarly, the 
proportion devoted to advancement goods increases from 1.9 to 13.4 
per cent. The proportions for the maintenance of health and for in¬ 
surance increase somewhat irregularly. The propoKions for the 
other groups of goods remain about the same or vary without regard 
to the rise in the average value of all goods used. 
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These statements give no indication of the amount of free 
time for the fullest use of available goods by the ditFerent members 
of the farm fainily. They take no account of the source of some of 
the major satisfactions of farm life, such as an ever-rcady supply of 
fresh foods, sufficient space for children to play, contact with grow¬ 
ing things and opportunity for apprenticeship. And they ignoie 
those satisfactions which normally should acc'oinpany the successful 
operation of the farm, a cooperative enterprise involving all members 
of the family. 

Further study of the level of living which the farmer and his 
family get from the occupation of farming will go far toward 
revealing the conditions which must be improved if American 
agriculture is to be stabilized. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick. 


F ertilizers in At the dose of the Civil War the rural 
Concentrated population of the United States mus about 
Form Devised four times tlie city population. Since that 
time social and industrial conditions hav(‘ 
greatly changed, and at present more than half the total population 
of the country is to be found in cities and towns having a popula¬ 
tion of 2,r>0() or more. The gradual drift of population from the 
country to the city has been the subject of much serious comment, and 
it has freely been predicted that this situation if continued must in¬ 
evitably be followed by a serious shortage in our food supt^lies. 

The proportion of people who live on farms is now only about 
one-fourth as great as 60 years ago; but instead of a shortage, 
there is now actually a surplus in many foodstuffs. It is probably 
true that food supplies are now available to the city dweller in 
larger (piantities and of better quality than at any previous period 
in our history. The predictions of those who anticipated a shortage 
in our food supplies failed to materialize for the reason tliat they 
did not foresee the wonderful improvements which agricultural re- 
.search has brought about within a comparativeh^ few years in farm 
machinery, in the control of insects and plant diseases, and in 
methods for increasing the fertility of the soil and t!ie productivity 
of crops. By the application of these various im[)r()vements the out¬ 
put per farmer has increased at a rate suflicient to offset the effect of 
tile decrease in the number of people who work on farms. 

One of the most important innovations which scientific research 
has introduced into agriculture is the use of chemical or (‘ommeirial 
fertilizers for increasing the growth of crops. It is well known that 
barnyard manure makes an excellent fertilizer, but the necessity foi- 
greater crop production soon increased the demand for this matei-ial 
far beyond the available suj)|)ly. The coniiiun*cial-fertilizei* industry 
was accordingly established to make fertilizers from minerals and 
various organic wastes, such as cottonseed meal, tankage, etc. 

Organic Wastes as Feed 

It has recentlv been found, however, that these oi-ganic wastes 
are also suited for feed for livestock, and consequently the supply 
available for fertilizers is falling far short of the demand. The Bu- 
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reaii of Soils?, foreseeing that this condition was likely to arise and 
that sooner or later the fertilizer industry would be required to make 
Uwse of the air we breathe as a source ot the nitrogen used in ferti¬ 
lizers, began to investigate the greater possibilities of chemical fer- 
tilizei*s, including the products resulting from “fixing” the nitrogen 
of the air into fertilizer materials. 

The fixed-nitrogen products differ from the ordinary fertilizer 
materials in containing, as a rule, a high percentage oi the plant- 
food constituents, whereas most fertilizer minerals and waste prod¬ 
ucts are low-grade materials. The ordinary mixed fertilizers, as now 
manufactured from these low-grade materials, arc also low grade, 
containing on an average only about 15 per cent of the plant-food 
constituents. If the materials prepared from the air were used in 
fertilizers, the alternate procedure would have to be adopted of 
either improving the grade of the fertilizer or of diluting the mixture 



Fio. 8H. —I'nloading manure scows. A common scene in llie truckiii}: sections of tin? 
North Atlantic Stales wlnm manure was plentiful and cheap 


wdth sufficient inert material to give the usual grade. The latter 
procedure would involve an additional expense in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, whereas an increase in the percentage composition of 
the fertilizer should decrease the cost to the farmer by reducing 
freight and handling charges. 

Unfortunately most of the materials, so far prepared from the air 
are disagreeable to handle or otherwise unsuited for use on the farm. 
Many have the property of absorbing such a quantity of moisture 
from the air that the}’^ cake or become sticky, and can be apidied only 
witli difficulty. 

A study of* these concentrated materials was accordingly under¬ 
taken by the Bureau of Soils several years ago to determine the liest 
means of adapting them for use in fertilizers. It was found that 
tlieir physical condition could be greatly improved at little or no 
expense by a slight modification in the process of their manufacture, 
resulting in a product having the form of small spherical grains. 
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If, was also observed that tl)e properties of these materials could 
be still further improved by combining them in the process of their 
manufacture with certain other fertilizei* compounds of mineral 
origin. These materials do not absorb moistui'e from the air; they 
are easy to handle, and they can be readily drilled in tlie field with 
the greatest uniformity. They likewise have the further advantage 
of containing two of the three major ])hint-foo(l constituents in¬ 
stead of one, as in the original materials prepai'ed from the air. By 
proper selection of these new materials it is possible to prepare 
mixed fertilizers containing as much as 75 j)er cent of plant-rood 
material, or five times as much as that carried by the average com¬ 
plete fertilizer. 

Cost Less to Farmer 

The term ‘‘'concentrated fertilizer” has been applied by the Bu¬ 
reau of Soils to mixtures which contain 30 per cent or nioi'e plant- 
food matei'ial. This term has now been adopted by the fertilizer 
industry, and during the past year most of the large fertilizer manu¬ 
facturers have prepared for the first time one or more mixtuies of 
this class. The labor of handling, hauling, and distributing these 
fertilizers is not only less than for the standard grades, b\it their 
actual cost to the farmer is also less per unit of plant food. 

That the value of fertilizers in increasing plant growth is not 
diminished by increasing their concentration is shown by the field 
tests of the Bureau of Plant Industry and by su(di practical demon¬ 
strations as those recently made in California, where a new world’s 
yield lecord of more than 1,000 bushels of potatoes was recently 
obtained with a (‘onc^entrated fertilizer containing 47 per cent of the 
l)lant-food constituents. 

The recommendations of the Bureau of Soils in favor of higher- 
analysis fertilizers are thus being adopted by the fertilizer industry: 
but many problems still remain to be solved. It is reasonable to 
conclude that further work on the subject will Ix^ followed by still 
greater improvements in the manufacture and us(» of con(*entrated 
fertilizers. 

William H. Ross. 

F ertilizer in The term “concentrated fertilizers"' means 
Small Bulk the use of fairly puie fertilizer salts in com- 
Being Tested binations giving a very high-analysis plant 
food. There is no way to concentrate the 
ordinary fertilizer mixtures of commerce. The latter consist often 
of materials which carry a low plant-food content so that the mix¬ 
tures may contain as little as 10 per cent of total ])hosphoric acid, 
potash, and nitrogen, though usually they contain 14 to 20 per cent. 
With the use of the ordinary materials of commerce, such as acid 
phosphate, bone phosphate, cottonseed meal, tankage, sodium nitrate, 
etc., feitilizers carrying a higher percentage of plant food than 20 
per cent are rarely possible. The introduction of new fertilizer 
salts from the chemical industries, such as treble superphosphate, 
ammonium phosphate, ammonium nitrate, and a number of double 
salts carrying potash as well as nitrogen, urea, etc., are making 
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possible the preparation of fertilizers of much higher plant-food 
content, two, three, and four times as much as the ordinary fer¬ 
tilizer mixtures of commerce. These new combinations produced 
by modern chemical research are known as concentrated fertilizers. 

These concentrated fertilizer salts and their combinations have 
much to recommend them, but they also present many new and 
puzzling problems for solution before they can be generally used 
in American agriculture. In the first place their concentrated char¬ 
acter means less labor in factory and in field, less bagging, less haul¬ 
ing and less freight, also greater purity of product and easier stand¬ 
ardization. Instead of 10 bags to the ton of fertilizer, 2 or 3 bags 
only wili have to be handled, shipped, and distributed on the farm 
to obtain the same quantity of plant food. This will mean cheaper 



Fig. 80. —Kxperimentiil potato Oeld in Maine on which concentrated I'ertilizers were used 


plant food, pound for pound. In addition, fertilizer improvements 
in chemical manufacture, by nitrogen fixation from the atmosphere, 
cheaper methods of phosphoric acid manufacture, and new potash 
sources, will be stimulated by the increasing sales of these products, 
so that cheaper production is in evidence. 

Has Some Bad Qualities 

On the other hand the concentrated character of the chemicals 
involves some undesirable qualities. Many chemicals possess to a 
greater or less extent the property of becoming moist under humid 
conditions and on drying out again to beconle lumpy, hard, and 
‘^cake,” as it is calleci. A drillable fertilizer is an absolute neces¬ 
sity under present American conditions of fertilizer practice and the 
present enormous fertilizer industry of approximately $250,000,000 
annually is built upon this basis. Millions have been spent in prac- 
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tice and research to produce drillable fertilizer from the present 
materials of commerce. Further Im'^e sums must be spent in re¬ 
search before this problem is satisfactorily solved in connection 
Avith concentrated fertilizers so as to produce only salts or com¬ 
pounds which can withstand climates of widely varying humidity 
without becoming too moist or caking too hard. 

The problem of distribution in the field is likewise great and new 
machines may have to be designed. Concentrated fertilizers are 
exceedingly strong in their action and must not come in contact with 
(he seed or with delicate growing-plant tissue. Distribution in the 
soil at a uniform rate is therefore more imperative with the con¬ 
centrated fertilizers than wdth the ordinary strengths to avoid in¬ 
jury to seed and to germination. Modern science is coping with 
these problems in this and other countries and considerable progress 
has already been made to make these new^ plant-food carriers safe 
and profitable in agriculture. 



Fig. !K).—FariiierK inspecting one of the department’s eoncontnited fertilizer experiments 


The importance of concentrated fertilizer salts and their mix¬ 
tures is already well recognized in Europe, and considerable fiehl 
experimentation is being conducted in Jingland, France, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries to determine the value of such materials 
on their important crops and soils. It is obvious that wiiile such 
results will be of interest to the American farmer and fertilizer 
manufacturer it will be only through experimental w’ork in this 
country under our own conditions of climate, soil, and farm equip¬ 
ment that proper evidence can be obtained relative to the action and 
value of concentrated fertilizer salts on crop production. 

When carefully and properly used excellent results have been 
obtained in Europe and in America. In (he department’s experi¬ 
ments cooperatively conducted with a number of State experiment 
si:ations on different crops ami soils, tliere w^ere obtained with such 
small quantities of concentrated fertilizers as good yields as were 
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obtained with an eqfuivalent larger quantity of the ordinary fertiliz¬ 
ers. Some crops especially sensitive to one or the other of the con¬ 
centrated plant foods have been slightly injured in germination and 
consequently in stand, but it is hoped that with further study of the 
methods of distributing the chemicals with improved machinery, 
safe results will ultimately be assured. 

Best for Intensive Cropping 

The use of the more concentrated nitrogen materials from atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen fixation, either combined chemically with other plant 
food element^ such as phosphate or potash, or as a mjixture or am¬ 
monia, phosphate, or potash salts in the form of concentrated mixed 
fertilizers, will naturally be greatest under crops like cotton, pota¬ 
toes, and other truck and fruit crops where intensive agriculture is 
practiced, rather than under crops grown under extensive systems 
of agriculture, such as wheat ana corn. That iiltimately fertilizers 
will even be used with these crops is inevitable, but there are many 
probleins yet to be solved before it can be done economically. The 
stabilizing influence which the production of highly concentrated 
nitrogen salts and other fertilizer salts will have on the fertilizer 
market will aid greatly in the extended use of fertilizers under all 
of our crops and will tend to lower the cost of production of our 
agricultural /commodities. 

Oswald Schreiner. 


F ertilizer Nitrogen Do yo\i belong to the once numerous 
From Organic By- group of farmers who judged the 
Products Valuable potency and value of a commercial 

fertilizer by the robustness of its odor? 
If so, some of the materials that the department has recently pointed 
out as possible sources of organic fertilizer nitrogen, or ammonia, 
may not appeal to you, strongly. 

There are by-products of tne manufacture of cocoa and cho(‘olate, 
for example, that carry the pleasing fragrance of a freshly opened 
can of breakfast cocoa, which have been produced in such quantities 
and held so cheaply that the Bureau of Soils has looked into the 
possibility of utilizing them for fertilizer purposes. 

It was found that upwards of 20,000 tons of by-product cocoa cake 
is produced annually in the United States. This presscake is the 
residue from the manufacture of cocoa butter, of which enormous 

J uantities are consumeii in the confectionery industry. Like break- 
ast cocoa, much of the by-product cake results from the pressing of 
roasted and shelled cacao beans, but the cake is lower-grade material 
and usually contains less of the fat than beverage cocoa powders. 

Viewed as fertilizer material, the by-product cocoa cake (or when 
ground, “cocoa meal”) is somewhat like castor pomace in chemical 
composition. The cocoa, however, contains about 4 per cent of 
nitrogen (equal to 4.9 per cent of ammonia), whereas castor pomace 
will usually contain as much as 5 per cent of nitrogen, or about 6 per 
cent of ammonia. 
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Other by-products of the cocoa iiulustry are the shells, known to 
the trade, after grinding, as “cocoa shell hieal ” and extracted press- 
cake, or defatted cocoa. The shells are produced wherever cacao 
beans are roasted for the manufacture of cocoa and chocolate. Pro¬ 
duction of the extracted or defatted cocoa, on the other hand, has 
been confined to a single locality. 

Nitrogen Content of Shell 

Analyses show that the shells contain from 2.5 to 3 per cent of 
nitrogen (3 to 3.6 per cent of ammonia); and the dried defatted 
cocoa, about 4.4 per cent of nitrogen, or 5.3 per cent of ammonia. 
Cocoa by-products contain small quantities of phosphoric acid and 
upward ot 2 per cent of potash. When applied to the soil, the cocoa 
by-products, like cottonseed meal and castor pomace, supply organic 
matter as well as fertilizing elements. 

Fertilizer materials like these, known to the trade as “organic 
ammoniates,” command comparatively high prices, as a rule. In 
view of this fact, the cocoa by-products seem to offer possibilities as 
economical sources of organic nitrogen, particularly in the vicinity 



Kui. i)l.~ .V soum* of iiltniKMi from slielllisb waste 


of the centers of cocoa and chocolate mamrfactiire—as Xevv York, 
Philadelphia, and Poston, in the East, and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, on the Pacific coast. 

Shellfish Wastes 

There are other trade residues that have attracted attention and 
which more nearly satisfy the one-time retpiireinents, namely, that 
a fertilizer should possess “an ancient fishlike smell” The refuse 
materials from the packing of crabs and shrimps, for example, an* 
richer in plant-food elements, after drying, than the cocoa by¬ 
products. 

Dried crab waste is a refuse from the crab-meat industry along 
the lower shores of Chesapeake Bay. A representative sample, 
after drying, was found to contain 5.2 per cent of nitrogen (6.3 
per cent of ammonia) and quantities of phosphoric acid and lime 
equivalent to 7.4 per cent of bone phosphate, and over 30 per cent 
of carbonate of lime. 

Shrimp waste and shrimp bran are by-produ(*ts of different 
branches of the shrimp-packing industry located along the Soiitli 
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Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The so-called waste ’’ is the refuse of the 
canneries and is artificially dried. It contains about 8 per cent of 
nitrogen (9.7 per cent of ammonia), 10 per cent of bone rphosphate, 
and 9 per cent of carbonate of lime. Shrimp bran consists of the 
air-dried heads and shell refuse separated from the meats, after the 
entire shellfisli has been cooked in brine and then sun-dried. 

As a result of the brine treatment, the bran may contain as much 
as 9 per cent of common salt, a substance not generally welcome in 
fertilizer materials. Less tlian 2 per cent of salt is normally present 
in the dried crab and shrimp wastes. The bran contains nearly 7.5 
per cent of nitrogen, or about 9 per cent of ammonia, 8 per cent of 
bone-phosphate, and 7 per cent of carbonate of lime. 

Such shellfish residues should prove valuable as organic-ammoniate 
fertilizers. With careful w^atchfulness of the salt (‘ontent, they 
should also prove useful in the feeding of pigs or other livestock. 
And, in the districts in which they are produced, their use ought to 
be economically advantageous. 

New trade wastes of similar chara<*ter appear from time to time 
as the result of industrial developments. It is the aim of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture to aid in all practicable ways in the con¬ 
servation and utilization of waste products wdiich give j)romise of 
agricultural usefulness. 

_ G. P. AValton. 

F ertilizer Fertilizers are bought lai'gcly by the eastern 

Purchasing fanners, and specialists, such as the potato grow’- 
by Farmers ers of Maine, tobacco growers, fruit growers, 
and cotton planters. It is believed that the buy¬ 
ing of fertilizers should be very much extended, and that general 
farmers should purchase larger <juantities, and that fertilizers co\ild 
be used by dairy farmers and other agriculturists who now see little 
need of their use. 

The purchase of fertilizers is only a part of a farm program to 
keep up the fertility of the soil, so that a proper balance should be 
established between the money spent for fertilizers, on the one hand, 
and for lime, feed for livestock, drainage, tile, irrigation, etc., on the 
other. For example, to get the best results with fertilizer it may 
be often necessary to purchase agricultural lime as well. It is some¬ 
what difficult to give general rules for buying fertilizers, but other 
things being equal, the following suggestions are offered: 

Suggestions for Purchasing 

(1) Buy complete fertilizers which cairy nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium—the three major crop nutrients, 

(2) Buy high-analysis materials, mainly with a view" to saving 
freight charges. 

(3) Buy materials at the lowest cost per unit; for example, acid 
phosphate rather than bone meal. 

(4) Buy materials carrying available fertilizer constituents; for 
example, water-soluble potash rather than ground feldspar; also, acid 
phosphate rather than raw phosphate rock. 

(5) Buy standard, tried-mit materials rather than materials that 
are unknown or untried. Standard materials are acid phosphate, 
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bone meal, basic sla^, ammonium sulphate, nitrate of soda, fish scrap, 
cotton-seed meal, animal tankage, dried blood, sulphate of potash, 
and muriate of potash. 

(6) Buy materials that are locally available rather than those on 
which high freight charges must he paid. Examples are, cotton¬ 
seed meal in the South, animal tankage near stockyards, and acid 
phosphate near factories which produce it. 

(7) Buy from reliable firms rather than from firms having no 
business standing. 

(8) In buying, do not allow simply the price of the fertilizer to 
govern its purchase. The main idea in buying fertilizers is to buy 
materials which will produce a profit. It may be unwise to use tlie 
wrong analysis or ratio in a fertilizer mixture even if it is cheaper 
per unit. (A unit is 20 pounds or i per cent of a ton. Example, IG 
2 )cr cent acid phoshate has 10 units of jihosphoric acrid). It is not 
advisable to get, for example, a fertilizer high in i^otasli and acid 
phosi)hate, such as a 0-10-10, for top-dressing truck crops even if it 
could be bought very chenplj% wdien a fertilizer like a 7-0-5 has been 
found by ex^^erience to produce the best results, even though the cost 
j)er unit of the first mixture is very much low^er than that of the 
second. On the other hand, the first fertilizer may prove more 
satisfactory than the 7-0-5 mixture on certain muck soils even at a 
higher cost per unit. In the effort to sell high-analysis mixtures 
the suitability of the fertilizer to the soil and croj) is often over¬ 
looked. An anabasis of 0-10-10 means a fertilizer containing no 
ammonia or nitrogen, 10 j)er cent available idiosidioric acid, and 10 
l)er cent water-soluble potash. In the North the [percentage content 
of nitrogen or ammonia is given first in a fertilizer analysis; and in 
the South the percentage of jphosphoric acid is usually given first. 
The ])er(.*entage composition of potash is ahvays the last figure of a 
fertilizer analysis. 

Mixed Fertilizers in Demand 

A decision often has to be made between the buying of simple 
materials like nitrate of soda and acid phosphate and complete mix¬ 
tures. The common practice in this country is to buy mixed fer¬ 
tilizers rather than simjile materials, and apparently this 2 )ractice 
generally meets the American conditions of high labor and com- 
j>aratively cheaj) land. Where a simi^lc material is satisfactory, 
however, it will often give a larger return for the niouey invested 
than complete goods. The wide use of acid phosphate alone is 
ajiparently justified by economic conditions. 

When complete mixtures are needed the farmer has a choi(*e be¬ 
tween factory-mixed and home-mixed goods. Factory-mixed goods 
sold by reliable fertilizer companies are fully satisfactory, and the 
main reason for home mixing is a desire to obtain fertilizer at a 
lower cost. Home-mixed fertilizers are sometimes chea[)er, but the 
farmer should not try mixing his own fertilizers without making a 
real study of his soils, cro 2 )s, and the fertilizer situation. He should 
get advice from Federal and State fertilizer experts, and read all 
the publications available on the subject. Home mixing is satis¬ 
factory when properly done, but it should not be attempted without 
adequate knowledge of the subject. (Fig. 1>2.) 

29217 °— YBK 1926 - 24 
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When buying fertilizers it is well to get competitive prices from as 
many firms as possible, and it will pay also to deal with reliable 
firms. It is often possible to get quotations both from local and 
distant firms. Lists of such firms may be obtained from wur county 
agent, State experiment stations, or the United States Department 
or Agriculture. 

Buying Through Cooperatives 

In some sections it will pay to buy fertilizers through cooperative 
buying associations. By pooling orders it should be possible for 
farmers to obtain price concessions, and also a chance to know ex¬ 
actly what the fertilizer mixtures are made of. The same care should 
be exercised in dealing with cooperatives as with fertilizer companies; 
because even though a low price is obtained, it may not be on a really 



Fig. 92.—Getting aetjuainted with fertilizers. Tlwir projicr mixing and ust‘ depends 

oil a knowledge of them 


competitive basis. In times of severe competition there is the same 
temptation in the fertilizer industry as in otlier industries to substi¬ 
tute cheaper materials in standard mixtures. Tliis has been rather 
noticeable in the past when inor^?anic forms of nitrogen have been 
substituted for some of the expensive organic ammoniates such as 
animal tankage and fish scrap. 

The problem of fertilizing the soil is an important one, and will 
be of greater importance in the future. The farmer’s time spent in 
studying bulletins and textbooks on fertilizers will probably yield 
him as great a return as the study of other farm problems. 

To help the farmer buy fertilizers intelligently the Dejiartment of 
Agriculture will be glad to give him information on the needs of his 
soil, the value of fertilizing materials, and the home-mixing of ferti¬ 
lizers. It will furnish lists of reliable firms which sell fertilizers in 
his community. The department believes that the use of commercial 
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fertilizers is profitalile practice and that the quantities used in 
this country will steadily increase. It will pay many farmers to in¬ 
crease the use of fertilizers, but they must study the problem care¬ 
fully and use common sense in making; their purchases. 

C. C. Fletcher. 

F IRE-Srar Dam- The owners of small woodlands in the east- 
age in Wood- ern United States when making a cutting 
limds Heavy often find that many trees are defective; 

particularly in hardwoods, most of the decay 
is in the butts. The highest grade and most valuable timber is found 
in the first log. decay is present in this log, the actual loss is 

greater in proportion than in any other ^art of the tree. 

Studies and surveys show that as high as 19 per cent of the 
volume of the hardwoods in our eastern woodlands is often lost be¬ 
cause of decay. This means that approximately one-fifth of the 
timber crop is lost. No grower of timber can afford such a loss, 
especially where it is a preventable one. Investigation in hard¬ 
wood forests indicates that more than 90 per cent of basal or butt 
rots enter through fire scars. This shows how important it is to 
keep fires out of the forest. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the obvious amount of 
death of small trees that takes place during forest fires. In heavy 
fires a large number of trees, both small and large, arc killed out¬ 
right. Those remaining are often badly burned, especially at the 
base, nearest the ground. Such burns kill the bark and the growing 
layer of the sapwood beneath it, check all growth in the injured 
region at once, and residt in fire scars. Fire scars tend to dry out, 
and form cracks or checks. Tiny spores or seeds of numerous spe¬ 
cies of wood-rotting fungi blow about in the forest, especially dur¬ 
ing the growing season. Some of these spores lodge either in wood 
cracks, or on the surface of the scars, and germinate, producing a 
moldlike growth which penetrates and rots the wood. 

Classes of Wood-Rotting Fungi 

Three general classes of wood-rotting fungi, not sharply set apart, 
are found in forests; one attacks and rots the dead sapwood, another 
j)referably rots the heartwood, and another may atta(*k both the sap- 
wood and the heartwood, the latter being composed of dead wood 
cells. Young trees usually contain little or no heartwood and when 
fire-scarred are attacked in the scars by fungi which rot sapwood. 
In older trees when burns are severe, as they usually are after re¬ 
peated fires, the heartwood is exposed. It is through these deep- 
seated scars that the fungi which rot the heartwood are most likely 
to gain entrance. 

In fire-scared trees the scans commence to heal by the foimation 
of folds of new sapwood and hark on the outer edges. These folds 
enlarge and gradually grow together, closing the fire scar. If the 
wood beneath the scar has begun to rot. this rotten wood is now 
shut in, and confined to the interitir of the tree. In case of large 
compound fire scars, due to repeated fire injury, the scars often re- 
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main open, ana a cavity is formed by the action of wood-rottin^ir 
fungi at the base of the tree. This cavity due to continuous rotting 
m^ extend upward for several feet in the interior of the trunk, ^ 
The growth of fungi which rot the sapwood is usually checked as 
soon as the wound is closed by healing and the decay ceases. There 
are, however, some species of fungi that attack both the sapwood 
and the heartwood. These and the fungi which attack only the 
heartwood may continue to rot the heartwood of trees after the 
fire scars are closed by healing. Trees more than 25 to 80 years old, 
while lesvs likely than young trees to be killed outright by fire, are 
more likely to suffer from decay under fire scars. 

Other Places Where Rot Enters 

Not all wood rots gain entrance through fire scars; some may enter 
sprout trees at the base through the old stump. They may also 
enter wounds, especially those with exposed heartwood, on any por¬ 
tion of the trees, siich as ^vere lightning scars, broken limbs, branch 
stubs, ax wounds, etc. Pines, spruces, and other coniferous trees in 
farm woodlands frequently suffer from heart rots which gain en¬ 
trance through branch stubs, etc., but in such trees there is also a 
l^^e amount of butt rot entering through fire scars. 

From this it will be seen that it is as necessary to keep fires out 
of woodlands as it is to keep the weeds out of cultivated crops. The 
highest yield of best grades of timber can be obtained only in wood¬ 
lands where fires are prevented. It pays to prevent fires in wood¬ 
lands, 

George G. Hedcjcock. 


F LAX-—A Drought- “ Saginaw ” is a variety of fiber flax 

Resistant Form adapted to conditions in the United 
Now Developed States, where the climate is generally 
warmer and drier tlian in the flax-growing 
regions of nortliern Europe. It lias been developed by selection, 
by the offu^e of fiber investigations in the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Nearly all of tlie fiber flax of tlie w^orld is grown from seed originat¬ 
ing in the region of Pskof in Russia. That is a region of abundant 
moisture with a short growing season of long days, between 56*^ 
and 58^' north latitude. None of this Russian seed is of a pure type. 
Some of it produces tall slender stalks with few seed bolls and a 
tendency to mature late; other seeds in the same lot produce shorter 
stalks with more seed bolls ripening earlier. 

AVhen this seed is sown by the fiber flax growers in Michigan and 
Oregon betwetm latitudes 42"" and 45"", wlieie tlie summer days are 
shorter, the climate warmer and drier, and the crops are harvested 
for both fiber and seed production before all of the plants are fully 
ripe, there is an increase in the proportion of seed from the shorter 
early maturing plants. The growers said that the type deteriorated 
or the flax ran out ” in a few generations and it was necessary to 
import fresh supplies of seed at least once in four years. Most of 
the seed imported was Blue Blossom Dutch, of "Russian origin 
grown one or more years in Holland, 
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In 1909 more than 40 fields of fiber flux were inspected in the 
^^Thumb” district east qf Saginaw Bay in easteni Michigan and 
1,200 tall plants were selected. Each plant was wrapped by itself 
to prevent any loss or mixture of seeds. The selections were based 
on height and straight slender stalks free from basal branching. 
These plants after drying were measured, weighed, and the seed bolls 
and seeds counted. The seeds from 100 of the best plants were saved 
separately and planted at Croswell, Mich., in Maj^, 1910. They were 
planted, one seed in a place, 3 inches apart, at a uniform deptli, in uni¬ 
form soil, and a further selection was made from the plants produced. 

Superior Type Produced 

Selection and comparison were continued until a typo was pro¬ 
duced that grew taller and better than others in dry seasons as well 
as in moist years. This type had tall slender stems but with (com¬ 
paratively few seed bolls. The seed supi:)ly, beginning wuth a few 
ounces, was increased with difficulty. It was sown in drills and cul¬ 
tivated to increase the production. Winter crops were grown in 
Porto Rico and in Alabama to increase it twice in the same year. 
Storms destroyed the increase plats three different years and a fun¬ 
gous disease necessitated its destruction one year. 

Sufficient seed was finally obtained to distribute small (jiiantities 
to commercial growers who have increased it and have very carefully 
kejit it jnire. These growers state that it is the first fiber flax they 
have ever grown that does not “'run out.” It makes an es|)ecially 
good showing compared with Blue Blossom Dutch or other Euj-opean 
flaxes in a dry season. 

There were 700 acres of ''%Saginaw" flax grown in Michigan in 
1925, and more than 8,000 bushels of seed for sowing have been saved 
from an especially good crop of 1,000 acres in 192G. 

LvsrKu TT. Dkwky. 


F laxseed Price The size of the flaxseed crop in Ar- 
Largely Influenced gentina, the most important flaxseed- 
by Argentine Crop produ(*ing country, api)ears to be the 
major factor affecting flaxseed prices in 
the Unihal States. The influence of the Argentine crop, which is 
harvested early in the Avinter and begins to come on the United 
States market toward the end of January, is felt in our flaxseed 
prices through the following fall Avhen the bulk of our crop is 
marketed. In addition to the Argentine crop, the production of 
flaxseed in the United States and Canada are important price 
factors, and also the level of building-material prices, which reflec^ts 
A^arialions in demand in the building industry as well as variations 
in the general level of commodity prices. 

For many years the United States has been on an import basis for 
flaxseed. It draws its additional supplies chiefly from Argentina, 
and to a less extent from Canada. During the five-year period, 1921- 
1925, the production of flaxseed in Argentina aA-eraged .54,()0(),0()0 
bushels, as compared with an average of 18,000,000 for the ITnitc^d 
States, the second largest producer. The next most important coun¬ 
tries, arranged in order of importance, were India, Russia, and 
Canada. 
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Figure 93 shows the relationship of the production of flaxseed in 
Argentina in the preceding winter, plus the current season s produc¬ 
tion in the United States and Canada, to the price of No. 1 flaxseed 
at Minneapolis, average September to November, divided by the 
Jlureau of Labor index of building-material prices. The years in¬ 
cluded are 1910-1925, omitting the year 1917, when a crop failure 
in Argentina the previous winter, in addition to shipping difficulties 
caused by the war, brought on an abnormal market situation. The 
low demand for flaxseed during the years 1918 to 1922 is evidenced 
by the lower curve, which follows the same general tendency as the 
main curve, but on a level averaging some 50 cents a bushel lower. 



Fiti. ll.'L—Uclutioii of fliiXKjcotl uroduftion in (Iiiitod Statos, and (^inada. lo 

av<*nig:t‘ Minnostda No. 1 flax.M'od prifo, Hoplembor' N(»v<*rnb(‘r adjuHtod, 1908—1!)10 
and llilS-lOlIn 


The year was a period of transition between the two levels of 
d(*inaiKl. I'he shape of the <Hirve indicates that when prices fall to 
a certain level there is a tendency for them to become stabilized near 
the level, owin^ to the fact that when the price of linseed oil is suffi¬ 
ciently low it displaces other oils, particularly in soap making, with 
a consequent broadening of demand. 

E. M. Daooit. 

F lax Rust Control Flax rust is similar to the falniliar black 
Through Immune stem rust of wheat, in some respects, and 
Strains Possible yet very different in others. It (an not at¬ 
tack wheat, nor can the wheat rust attack 
flax. Eacli of these rusts has four distinct stages, the most conspicu¬ 
ous of which are the red and black stages. All four stages or the 
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FLAX BUST CONTROL THROUGH IMMUNE STRAINS 

flax rust are produced on flax, and on no otlier plants, except that 
certain species of wild flax are attacked. The stem rust of wheat, 
on the other hand, produces its red and black stages on wheat, but 
requires an entirely different host, the common Imrberry, on which to 
develop its two other stajjes and complete its life "history. The 
or^janism causing flax rust lives over winter, in the black stage, on 
infected straw and can go directly back to flax the following summer, 
when the spores of the black stage germinate. The wheat-stern-rust 
organism lives over winter in a similar manner, but can not go di¬ 
rectly ba(*k to wheat from the black stage. It must first go through 
the barberry. The wheat- 
stem-rust parasite, there¬ 
fore, has a weak place in 
its life history which the 
flax rust parasite does not 
have. 

As the control of flax 
rust can not be effected 
by destroying an alternate 
host, other methods must 
be used. The most prom¬ 
ising of these is the devel¬ 
opment of rust-resistant 
varieties. This method 
has been u.sed with suc¬ 
cess in controlling the de¬ 
structive wilt disease of 
flax, but, unfortunately, 
most of the wilt-resistant 
varieties now in use are 
.susceptible to rust. This 
fact has not been gener¬ 
ally api)reciated. It has 
become the ])ractice among 
some of the gi'owers of 
wilt-resistant flax to sow 
the crop several years in 
succession on the same 
land, feeling they are safe 
in doing so because their 
flax is resistant to wilt. 

Susceptible to Other Dis¬ 
eases 

The fact that the wilt- 
resistant flax is suscep¬ 
tible to other diseases either is not recognized or is overlooked. The 
multiplication of rust is especially favored by such a system of farm¬ 
ing, and, when it is followed, damage from rust is likely to be severe. 
Flax rust not only causes reduced yields of seed, but may also cause 
the stems of fiber flax to be of very inferior quality, or even useless 
for fiber pur])Oses. 

During the past five years, investigations on the control of flax 
rust have been made in cooperation with the Minnesota agricultural 
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experiment station. Varieties of seed flax which are entirely immune 
from rust have been found. Some of these are also highly resistant 
to wilt. These have been crossed with susceptible varieties of both 
seed flax and fiber flax in order to develop improved varieties 
of both types of flax, combining immunity from rust wilt resistance. 

Figure 94 shows the progress in the development of vpieties of 
fiber flax immune from rust. The selection in the middle is immune 
from rust and was produced by crossing the susceptible fiber flax 
on the riglit with the rust-iin'mune, wult-resistant seed flax shown at 
the left. 

Artiii R W. Henry. 


F loods Not the least in importance among the many 
and the hazards of farming in the United States is that of 

Farmer loss by floods. 

In some sections, especially in the rich bottom 
lands along many streams, the hazard is present a large part of the 
crop-growing season; in otner regions and these form much the larger 
area, the hazard is absent or of little moment. The menace is great¬ 
est in the spring and early summer and again in the fall when, al¬ 
though crops liave matured they may not have been gathered into 
barns or other safe places. Severe midsummer floods are infrequent 
and, as a rule, confined to limited areas. 

A demand tor accurate statistics of flood loss has existed for many 
years. Owing to the difficulties attending the collection of such sta¬ 
tistics the demand has been met only partially and those ))ut forth 
herein, although the best obtainable, are submitted as little more 
than rough estimates and, moreover, probably do not cover more 
than 75 per cent of the total. For this reason an additional 25 per 
cent has been added as will appear in the next paragraph. 

Flood Loss in United States 

During the 15 years ended with 1925, the reported loss from floods 
aggregate<l $530,542,600 or more than $35,000,000 annually. Adding 
to this estimate 25 per cent for unreported losses (loss to railroads 
is rarely rei)orted) the amount becomes $707,390,213 or more than 
$40,0(K),000 annually on the average. 

Of this huge total the loss to agriculture—cro|)s, livestock, farm 
buildings and property and erosion—was $172,1 (S6,987. Nearly 33 
per cent of the total loss fell upon the farmer. These figures are 
impressive when it is considered that loss to the farmer is largely 
unavoidable, that growing crops can not be removed to j>laces of 
safety. On the other hand, the loss of matured crops in the fall 
when left in the fields along river bottoms that are subject to over¬ 
flow is on a different footing. The obvious remedy is never to leave 
a matured crop in fields subject to overflow. 

The Weather Bureau undertakes to warn dwellers of the lowlands 
along the larger streams of the coming of dangerous floods, but that 
service can not be extended, for reasons well understood, to the small 
streams that are liable to flood from the so-called cloudburst 
rainfall. 
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Incomplete statistics for the 15 years (‘onsidered show an estimated 
saving to agri(;ultiiral interests through the medium of llood-warn- 
ings of $38,185,240 or a little more than $2,000,()()() per annum on 
the average. 

The cost to the taxpayer for this service is very small, probably 
about 1 per cent of the total amount saved, interest included. 

The farmer is indirectly affected by flood loss beyond the farm, 
as the cost thereof must be absorbed somewhere in the world of 
Imsiness and finally reflected back to the consumer in the shape of 
increased cost of the supplies which he must purchase; on tlie other 
hand, he is benefited, although to a less extent, by decreased costs 
])assed on to him by business interests that have been able to make 
a saving through the medium of flood warnings. These warnings 
have been freely distributed in the past, yet the very recent develop¬ 
ment of radio transmission has so enormously increased their dis- 



Fig. D.'i. Flood siM‘ne near Shreveport, Lu., Drccniber, 


tributiori as to now make it j)raetieable for almost every one in¬ 
terested to reeeive them more readily and much earlier than 
ever l)ef()re. 

H. (\ FuAXKKNFiiaa). 


F lour Consump- For the past 40 years, the per capita 
tion Falling in consumption of wheat (lour in tlie United 
the United States States has declined more than 20 per cent. 

In 1879, the earliest year for which ade- 
(piate data are available, the annual consumption of wheat flour was 
equivalent to 5.G bushels per person. Since 1919 it has been approx¬ 
imately 4.25 bushels. This decline in ])er capita consumption is 
about 16 per cent below what it was before the war and 24 per cent 
below that of 1879. From 1879 to 1905 there was a slight gradual 
decline, amounting to about two-tentlis of 1 per cent a year. From 
1914 to 1921, there was a much more rapid decline which averaged 
more than 2 per cent a year. The low point of the decline, less than 
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4 bushels per person, was probably reached in 1918, the year of 
war-time restrictions. In 1919, when war-time restrictions on the 
use of flour were removed, consumption increased to 4.7 bushels, but 
declined to the present average of 4.25. Since 1921 the consumption 
per person has remained practically the same. 

In Figure 96 these statements are borne out by two sets of data. 
One set shows the per capita disappearance of wheat flour for census 
years, as computed from total flour millings, exports, and changes 
in stocks. The other, the disappearance for food, feed, and loss for 
each crop year since 19(X), is based on the total supply oi wheat at the 
In^ginning of the year from which have been deducted exports, seed 
requirements, and stocks on hand at the end of the year. The 
variations shown in these figures are probably due to changes in the 
quantities fed and used for other than food consumption. Both sets 
of data, however, show a general downward trend, particularly 
between 1900 and 1921. 

1901-1925 



1879 1664 1669 1694 1699 1904 1909 1914 1919 1924 1929 


Fi«. OC. — DiHappraram-o of wliout flour per oupUa oxprcHWMl in buMhols of wheat for 
eetiNiiN years 1875-1{iSo, coiiipni'iMl with the <liKnpiK>jirsin<c for foo<l, feed, and loss 
in the crop years llKU-lhL'5 

Causes of Decline 

The reasons for this long-time decline in consumption of wlieat 
flour are the drift of j)oj)ulation to the cities, increased average 
purchasing power, tlie rise in the commercial bread-baking industry, 
and the ])ossil)ly continuing efl’ect of war-time restrictions on wlieat 
<!onsum])tioii. Our city iiopulation, which in 1920 represented 51 
per cent of the total, compared with only 35 ])er cent in 1890, con¬ 
sumes jiroportionatoly less flour and proportionately more other 
food than the rural population. As country ]>eople adopt city habits 
when they move to town, it is inevitable that the shift of jiopulation 
should he accompanied by a decline in per capita consumption of 
flour. This tendency has been further strengtliened by the increased 
average juireliasing power. The jiresent money income of industrial 
emjilovees will buy at least 20 per cent more goods than the corres¬ 
ponding pre-war income would have purchased. This greater buy- 
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ing power enables consumers to purchase larger quantities of fruits, 
A-egetables, and dairy products at the expense of wheat flour. 

With the relatively greater increase in city population has come 
the rise of the baking industry. Large bakery units undoubtedly 
now use flour more efficiently than did the smaller units two decades 
ago. Moreover, the development of high-quality wheat makes pos¬ 
sible the manufacture of bread and wheat products with less nour 
than was formerly required. Furthermore, other ingredients than 
flour may now form larger proportions in the composition of the 
commercial wheat loaf. According to the census of 1923, for in¬ 
stance, the baking industry, besides consuming 31,()00,{)(X) barrels of 
flour valued at $218,000,()()(), used other ingredients such as eggs, 
butter, lard, milk, fruit, and nuts, valued at $205,000,000. These 
other ingredients undoubtedly tended to satisfy wants which other- 
v/ise would have meant a greater consumption of flour. 

Facts Have Bearing on Production 

These facts have a bearing on the production of wheat in the 
United States for domestic consumption. Should the general down¬ 
ward trend in wheat-flour consumption be continued into the next 
decade, the total quantity of wheat consumed as flour would remain 
approximately at the present quantity of about 500,000,000 bushels, 
even with an increase of population. On the other hand, if it be 
assumed that the per capita consumption of wheat flour has now 
become stabilized at approximat^^ly 4.25 bushels, and if population 
continues to increase at the rate of 1,500,000 persons a year, the 
production of wheat for domestic flour purposes would need to be 
increased by about 65,000,000 bushels by tlie end of the next 10 
years. Any increase in production greater than that would enlarge 
the quantity of wheat grain and flour to be disposed of in foreign 
markets. 

L. H. Bean. 


F OODStudies A few years ago doctors, dietitians, and 
Throw Light on experts of* one sort or another were the only 
Diet Problems ones who cared much about the composition 
of foods. The average person was satisfied 
if the food that appeared on his table three time a day tasted 
good and kept him irom being hungry between meals. But times 
have changed. Calories, protein, carbohydrates, iron, and calcium 
are household words applied to foods. Everybody is trying to eat 
the proper numl>er of calories and to be sure that he is getting 
enough iron to make red blood and enough calcium to build bones 
and teeth. The tables on food composition issued 25 years ago 
by the Department of Agriculture are still the best answer to some 
of the questions raised. Many new facts have come to light since 
these tables were published, however, and the Bureau of Home 
Economics is now bringing these food figures up to date. 

Foods vary a great deal more in what they contain than even the 
scientists used to think. Milk is not just milk. Every dairy farmer 
knows what a diAFerence even 1 per cent of butterfat will make in 
his creamery check at the end of the month. He knows also only 
too well that every cow in the herd can not be relied on to give milk 
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of a certain standard. So it is with apples, onions, pork, beef, poul¬ 
try, and all the other foods raised on the farm and many prepared 
in factories. They may ditfer widely in the food elements they 
contain. 

Tliese differences may count just as much in food value as the 
change in butterfat in milk does in dollars and cents. It is not possi¬ 
ble to say that a pound of beef or of cheese or othei* food contains 
so many calories, so much protein, and all the rest without knowing 
more about that particular piece of beef or cheese. 

Variations in Meats 

Meat is one of the hardest foods on which to make general state¬ 
ments about composition. It is not difficult to see why the carcass 
of a very thin steer, for example, that would have sold as ‘‘ common ” 
must be entirely different in its make-up from one that came from 
a well-fattened animal that would have been graded “good” or 
“choice.” Compared on a percentage basis with the fat one, the 
thin carcass might have nearly twice as much bone and its edible 
portion only about one-third as much fat. One might have a fuel 
value of 850 calories per pound and the other 1,900 calories. Even 
wider extremes than these can be found on the retail market. 
Plainly, the steaks, roasts, and stews from two such animals will 
not be much alike in food value. 

Moreover, the cuts even in one carcass vary almost as widely. 
Some cuts are bony, others are almost entirely lean meat, and others 
ai*e marbled with fat or have borders or sections of fat. But in 
studies of diet it is necessary to know, approximately at least, the 
composition of some particular cut of beef. Some kind of a classi¬ 
fication is needed that will take into account round steaks with only 
5 per cent fat as well as rib roasts with as much as 50 per cent. To 
this end new figures have been derived for beef which are believed 
to bo typical of the market grades and of the standard wholesale 
cuts. Bone, “ visible fat,” Avater, protein, “chemical” fat (ether ex¬ 
tract), and ash are given in percentages and the number of calories 
per pound are stated. Such figures are given for chuck, flank, loin, 
rib, round, and other wholesale cuts from thin, medium, fat, and 
very fat carcasses, Avhich correspond to common, medium, good, and 
choice and prime grades of beef. 

Pork, mutton, and other meats, dairy pioducts, fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, sugars, and all the other food materials commonly used in the 
United Stat<^s will be studied in this same way. The results will 
be published as rapidly as possible for the benefit of persons “count¬ 
ing the calories ” in their oAvn meals or studying food problems with 
a view to fitting the supply to the demand and insuring a well- 
balanced diet for everybody. 

UiiARivorn: Chatfieij). 

F ood Habits Suppose you were asked how much food your 

of Farm family consumed last year’ Could you tell? 
Families You probabljr could in general. Thousands of 
farm housewives have answered that question for 
the United States Department of Agriculture during the last five 
years. But suppose you were asked what your food is giving you 
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ill the way of food value, whether the quantity and kind of food 
consumed are suitable for the health and physical development of 
your family, and whether you are ^^etting the best food values for 
ihc money and tinie expended. Could you answer that? Probably 
not, for such questions can be answered only after food-consumptioh 
figures have been carefully analyzed and studied, and the work 
usually has to be done by someone specially trained in that field. 
The Bureau of Home Economics is making a study of food habits in 
which the figures that have been collected from the farm families 
aj’o Ixdng studied to find answers to all these questions. 

In this study not only the value of the food consumed by the 
average farm family is calculated, but also the amount of nutri¬ 
ents, such as energy, protein, minerals, and vitamins, in each 
family’s food. By the use of standards for measuring the amount 
of each nutrient needed by the family one is then able to judge 
whether the food that has been consumed is adequate to promote 
growth in the children, to furnish energy for work and heat, and to 
maintain the health and well-being of each member of the family. 

Almost 2,()()() of these farm records have been studied for the pur¬ 
pose of learning two things. It w^as desirable to know first what 
the average farm family is eating. Then the diets of individual 
families were analyzed to see how many of them differed from the 
average diet. According to these records it was found that the 
average farm family probably consumes quite as much if not more 
than it actually needs. But when tlic food used by individual 
families was analyzed it was discovered that a large proportion of 
them do not get enough minerals, such as calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron, to insure the l)est growth and development in the children 
and good health in the adults. In every case this delicicncy was 
caused by the fact that milk, fiuit, and vegetables were not pro¬ 
vided in sufficient quantities by these families. 

Food from Farms 

The families spent on the average in time and money about $050 
per year for food and of this amount two-thirds was furnished by the 
farm. Since energy is the simplest measurement for* (‘omparing the 
food value of different foods it is used in studying food ex])enditurcs. 

Of the total diet the animal foods furiiislied on the whole 50 per 
cent of the energy at 00 per cent of the cost. Wlnm a comparison of 
food value and cost was made of the different food groups it was 
found tliat meat, fish, and eggs furnished 10 per (;ent of the total 
energy at 28 per cent of the cost. Milk and cream made a better 
showing than meat, fish, and eggs. They furnished 15 ))er cent of 
the energy at only 19 per (;ent of the cost. Fruit and vegetables gave 
figures much like milk, furnishing, as they did, 13 per cent of the 
energy at 19 per cent of the cost. Fatty foods, cereals, and sweets, 
which yielded 50 i)er cent of the total energy of the average farm diet 
at only 29 per cent of the cost, arc the least expensive. 

Animal foods, as these figures show, are on the whole more expen¬ 
sive than vegetable foods. This is due especially to the high cost of 
meat, fish, eggs, and cheese, and the low cost of cereals and 
sweets. Milk, iiuit, and vegetables, whicli are especially good sources 
of minerals and vitamins, furnish in addition almost twice as much 
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of the energy of the farm diet as do meat, fish, and eggs. Since 
these are the foods commonly furnished by the farm it will doubt¬ 
less interest you to know that if you are consuming the average 
farm diet you can improve the quality of your food supply with 
less expenditure of time and money by furnishing for your table 
more milk, fruit, and vegetables and less meat, fish, and eggs. The 
cereals and sweets are usually purchased by the farm family. Al¬ 
though they are cheap sources of energy they are lacking in many 
of the minerals and vitamins. It is therefore safe to increase their 
use only when a large quantity of milk, fruit, and vegetables is also 
used. 

Edith Hawubt. 


F ood Spol^e if all of the food produced upon the farms 

in Distribu- could reach the consumer without loss from 
tion Heavy leakage, souring, rot, the attacks of rodents or 
insects, or just plain waste through careless¬ 
ness or ignor ance, the farmer’s crop would increase in value and the 
unit price of many commodities to the consumer could be reduced. 
However unattainable this ideal may be as a generality, in a single 
commodity—^sweet potatoes (The Plant Disease Reporter* Supple¬ 
ment 4.5. May 1, 1926, p. 55)—losses totaling 30 per cent of the crop, 
or 40,000,000 bushels, in 1918, have been progressively reduced to 
6.9 per cent, or roughly 5,000,000 bushels, in 1925. Not all losses 
are so conspicuous or so jireventable, but the changes introduced by 
the sweet-potato grower followed lines already clearly marked out 
by meat packers, the citrus-fruit industry, and many other organized 
groups. 

Spoilage for the purposes of this discussion takes two general 
forms, (1) the total destruction of food values, and (2) such injury 
to appearance, odor, taste, or texture as renders the product un¬ 
salable for human food. In the first case the entire investment may 
be and commonly is lost, as, for example, the rotting of ripe berries, 
peaches, apples, or spinach, or the freezing of potatoes in transit. In 
the second case, products onlinarily sold for human food may fre¬ 
quently be used for stock, for exa'm])le, damaged flour and heated 
grain. 

The annual reports of Federal, State, and city regulatory agencies 
summarize the quantities of food condemned and destroyed. These 
totals mount into many millions of pounds, which under proper 
handling would have been distributed for human consumption, while 
otlier millions of pounds are released only for animal feeding or for 
technical purposes. Besides the products eliminated from human use, 
a vast amount of material actually consumed is lowered in quality 
and accej)tability by the same destructive agencieKS without having 
reached the stage of deterioration at which it might be condemned. 
It therefore becomes desirable to define the causes of the wastes en¬ 
countered, the nature and extent of the loss involved in food spoil¬ 
age, the dangers to health involved in the consiim])tion of spoiled 
and mishandled food, and the measures necessary to cut such wastage 
to the minimum. 
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Three general groups of agencies in this wastage must be remem- 
liered: (1) Those inherent in the raw product itself, such as respira¬ 
tion or other metabolic changes or enzymic activities, illustrated by 
overripening and ultimately the complete breakdown of many prod¬ 
ucts; (2) fermentation and rotting processes due to the activity of 
molds, yeasts, and bacteria; (3) the depredations of insects and 
rodents or predatory animals. These agencies need not be discussed 
in detail; their existence and general characters are common knowl¬ 
edge. Overripe fruit, soured milk, tainted meat, musty cereals, 
wormy fruit, and the marks of the activity of rats and mice are 
well known, although few appreciate the extent of the damage thus 
done. 

Some consideration of the conditions underlying spoilage is neces¬ 
sary as a foundation for constructive mcasui’es to stop waste. We 
must at the outset admit that some or all of the agencies of destruc¬ 
tion already listed are always present. Hence we must learn to 
live with them, yet reduce their toll to the minimum. 

The composition of each food product is the primary factor in 
determining whether it is stable and easily kept and handled, or 
perishable and difficult to preserve. But there is no sharjp line 
between them. Although some products may be handled easily and 
Irept almost indefinitely with few precautions, most products make 
specific demands upon intelligent care for their preservation. Mois¬ 
ture, temperature, and time are the three major factors in spoilage. 
These factors, together with the initial composition of a product, 
largely determine the demands of that product upon our handling 
facilities and upon the knowledge and skill of the handler. 

Moisture in All Food 

Moisture is present to some degree in practically all food, rang¬ 
ing from a fraction of 1 per cent in a sample of granulated sugar 
to 90 per cent and more in ripe fruits like the strawberry. The 
sugar IS staple, but only so long as it is kept diy. The fruit is per¬ 
ishable at best and can only be carried in sound condition to a 
distant markel by the exercise of the greatest skill in packing and in 
refrigeration and the utmost promptness in shipment. Between 
these extreme cases there is every gradation of stability and instabil¬ 
ity, in which water at varying concentrations in the kind and mian- 
tity of the nutrient present sets a limit upon our selection of handling 
practices. In the stable groups of products—grains, manufactured 
cereal products, and dried, brined, or sweetened foods—there is, 
product by product, a concentration of nutrients at whidi the in¬ 
ternal activities of the product itself are minimized and the attack 
of microorganisms from without is reduced or stopped. From such 
(‘ritical concentrations only a slight increase in water content will 
often permit spoilage agencies to become active. Flour becomes 
musty, corn meal will sour and become lumpy, preserves ferment 
or ‘‘ work,” pickles become slippery and soften, dried apples get 
moldy, if, all other conditions remaining the same, just a little too 
much water is added in manufacture. 

Water does not act alone. A product will keep in cold weather 
at a water content at which it will spoil promptly in warm weather. 
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Decomposition and fermentation seem to stop entirely only when 
every particle is frozen, but practically very little spoilage occurs at 
temperatures near the freezing point of water. These same proces^s 
are retarded, not stopped, in the cool storage of the household refrig¬ 
erator or of the cellar. They are useful to carry food from one day 
to another, but inefficient with perishables when long storage is 
demanded. 

Time thus enters as the third great factor in spoilage. A few 
products kept from water and from vermin remain unchanged for, 
perhaps, indefinite periods. Most of our foodstuffs deteriorate with 
age, no matter what our precautions may be. Some may remain 
upon the shelf for years without offensive change; some can be kept 
frozen with little or slow deterioration; but for the larger number 
we must use all the apparatus and all of the skill available, and yet, 
to have high quality they must be consumed within a reasonable 
storage period. 

Where to Improve Methods of Handling 

If we disregard the problem of the large market and the long 
shipping line, for which expert service is usually constantly avaih 
able, the local store, the home, and the farm represent points at 
which improvement in food handling is imperative. 

In the local store all kinds of products, from the most stable to 
the very perishable, are brought together under one roof and fre¬ 
quently in one room with inefficient and often ill-trained help. Com¬ 
mon sense and human experience go a long way in the efficient 
handling of many of these products, but with a multiplicity of new 
and untried foods, some of them experimental even to the manufac¬ 
turer, the storekeeper’s experience as a guide to prac^tices breaks 
down at many points. XJrged on by the representations of the 
distributor on the one side and the demands of the consumer on 
the other, these stores constantly carry numerous products in which 
the losses to the seller are excessive and the conditions of the product 
delivered to the consumer’s household often very unsatisfactory. 
Vegetables eaten fresh may be discussed as illustrating this general 
problem. 

Keep Fruit and Vegetables Under Refrigeration 

The inclusion of green vegetables in every dietary recommended 
has brought lettuce, celery, spinach, and many related forms to all 
our markets throughout the year. During a large part of the year, 
however, these products must be shipped for long distances, involving 
transportation dangers, delays, and changes in temperature and 
humidity, thus adding greatly to the exposures. As a result, many 
shipments become a total loss and others are partially spoiled. The 
unit price to the consumer must cover not only the (‘ost at the point 
of production and the distributing cost, but the spoilage as well. 

Experiments have shown, however, that the simple expedient of 
chilling these products thoroughly, while dry, mid packing them 
in that condition for shipment will slow down the activities of the 
vegetables until they are practically negligible and largely stop bac¬ 
terial multiplication during a reasonable market period Supported 
by cool weather or ordinary refrigeration en route and at the selling 
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point, it is possible to reduce greatly the spoilage in this series of 
products Even more important, however, is the improvement in 
quality which makes the vegetables attractive instead of scarcely 
edible. Yet the improvements proposed would demand radical 
changes in the provisions for handling commonly found all the way 
from the producer to the retailer. Such changes follow the pres¬ 
sure of public demand for products not merely edible in the sense 
of being tolerable, but high in quality, a demand which is supported 
by evidence that the saving and improved prices obtained will 
actually more than cover the added expense. 

Increased provision for the control of temperature and humidity 
in the market stall and retail store is clearly demanded in the interest 
not only of economy but of the added safety of the foodstuffs which, 
if properly handled, could be made to reach the consumer in clean, 
crisp, sound condition. Protection against flies, rodents, and animal 
and Imman contaminations would be incidental to proper care against 
decomposition, but would be an inestimable gain in the battle against 
the spread of enteric diseases through mishandled food. The con¬ 
ditions in the local store are intensified when food is transferred to 
the home, and here again better provision for safe handling and 
better knowledge of safe limits in handling are needed. 

Take the single factor of temperature control. Some type of 
refrigeration in every home is an ideal to be promoted in every way 
possible. Nevertheless, it is recognized that there are great sections 
of our country in which ice or artificial cold storage has been thus 
far physically or economically impossible for the people upon farms 
and for many of those in villages. In many of these areas cellars 
which make cool storage possible are practical and widely used. In 
others supplies of cold water are availahle. Although they materially 
improve the situation, they are often ineflicicntly used. 

Again, the many types of “icelcss refrigerators” which utilize the 
cooling power of evaporating water are found to be useful and to be 
within the economic reach of all who will take the time and trouble 
to make them from plans freely in reach of all and materials already 
in every home. Neverthelcvss, a great many houses lack any provision 
for the proper control of temperature during the hotter part of the 
year. In a great many more homes there is need of more systematic 
care to preserve food under the best conditions available and to cut 
down the very high percentages of loss which are to be seen on every 
hand. For them the procedure to be recommended depends upon 
the source of the perishable food. If the su])ply comes from the 
home garden, only so much as can be quickly consumed should be 
cooked for the table. There should be little left over, and that should 
ordinarily be consumed within the next two meals or recooked if 
held to the end of a 24 -hour period. The excess produced may be 
sold if a market is in reach. Otherwise proper home canning or 
drying of all material in prime condition from day to day will keep 
the excess for a season of shortage. 

Test of Fitness of Food 

The test of fitness for use should not be the ability of the con¬ 
sumer “to get food past his nose,” but “is it right?” Not merely 
is food so filthy or so decomposed as to be dangerous, but is it fresh, 
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sound, and clean? The cooperation of producers, shippers, trans¬ 
portation agencies, and all distributors is necessary to get food fit 
tor consumption to the consumer’s household. The safety and satis¬ 
faction of the ultimate consumer rests finally upon the ideals of 
cleanliness and soundness held by the one who actually prepares 
that food for human use. 

Charles Thoh. 

F OOT-and-Mouth The highly contagious malady, foot-and- 

Disease in the mouth disease, exists in most of the countries 
United States of the world. In many of them it has gained 
such a foothold that no attempt is made to 
eradicate it. In view of the close trade relations that exist between 
the United States and countries where foot-and-mouth disease is 
prevalent, the danger is ever present that infection may be introduced 
and, unless promptly recognized and effectively combated, become 
permanently established. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has appeared in the United States on 
eight different occasions—1870, 1880, 1884, 1902, 1908, 1914, and 
twice in 1924. All these outbreaks were stamped out; some quickly, 
others only after long and expensive campaigns. The cost or eradi¬ 
cation work for all outbreaks was approximately $20,000,000, divided 
about equally between the Federal Government and the States in¬ 
volved. By far the largest item of expense was payment made to 
livestock i>roducers for animals and property desti'oyed. In eradi¬ 
cating these outbreaks more than 342,0()0 cattle, sheep, swine, and 
other cloven-hoofed animals were slaughtered. But even after al¬ 
lowing for the indemnity payments, losses estimated at more than 
$160,000,000 were sustained by stock owners and others directly and 
indirectly affected. 

Stringent measures are being used to guard against further misfor¬ 
tunes of this kind. The importation of domestic ruminants and swine 
from infected countries is prohibited entirely. Such animals originat¬ 
ing in countries free from the disease are detained in quarantine sta¬ 
tions at ports of entry under close veterinary supervision until it is 
considered safe to release them. Vessels from foot-and-mouth disease 
.infected countries with live animals aboard to supply the meat re¬ 
quirements of their crews are prohibited entrance into our harbors. 
Hides, skins, fertilizers, animal feeds, and a gieat variety of other 
products derived from animals or intended for feeding purposes, 
which are considered likely to serve as carriers of the infection, are 
either excluded entirely or are admitted subject to disinfection or 
such other treatment as may be necessary to destroy any lurking 
germs. Hay or straw packing materiar from infected Vountries, 
unless accompanied by a satisfactory certificate of disinfection, is 
burned under official supervision. 

The use of substitute packing materials, such as excelsior or paper, 
as advocated by the department, is becoming quite general, and at 
the present time less than 5 per cent of the shipments arriving in 
this country are packed in hay or straw, subject to restrictions. The 
disinfection of previously used bags and bagging material of foreign 
origin which might find their way to farms is another requirement 
designed to afford protection to our farming interests. Plants have 
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been constructed for tliis purpose at ports of entry, e(juipped with 
steel chambers, in whicJj the material is subjected to heat at a tem¬ 
perature sufficiently high to destroy the infection. 

Preparedness 

A vast foreign commerce and rapid means of transportation make 
the task of repelling foot-and-mouth disease a most difficult one. It 
i.s probable, therefore, that in spite of all reasonable and practicable, 
precautions that can be taken to keep out infection it will at some 
time be reintroduced. 

In preparation for future outbreaks the Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustry of the department has given si)ecial attention to a study of 
foot-and-mouth disea.se control ainl eradication umler various con¬ 
ditions. Based on this study and on its e.xperience in past outbreaks 
the bureau has formulated a comjnehensive plan of procedure which 
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has been submitted to the State livestock sanitary officials and ap¬ 
proved. This plan covers every phase of work in the field and pro¬ 
vides definite methods of c(K)peration between the F'ederal and State 
authorities. 

The bureau maintains a force of trained veterinarians and other 
inspectors who have had experience in previous outbreaks. 'Jliis 
entire force is prepared to proceed to the scene of action on tele¬ 
graphic orders. Its or/ii:anization is somewhat similar to that of an 
army, with its supervisory officers selec^ted in advance for important 
posts. It is made up of units each one of which handles a particular 
line of work, such as inspections, appraisals, trench di^^in^, slaugh¬ 
ter, disinfection, car cleaning, and shipments. 

Owing to the (Extreme contagiousne^ss of foot-and-mouth disease 
and the rapidity with which it spreads, the immediate slaughter 
and proper disposal of infected animals stand out as the most essen¬ 
tial elements in prompt eradication. In earlier outbreaks great diffi¬ 
culty was experienced frequently in preventing the spread of infec- 
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tion while diseased animals were above ground awaiting slaughter 
and burial. During the recent Texas outbreak, however, the problem 
of holding infection in check and providing sufficient trench space 
for infected herds was largely solved through the use of steam 
shovels and oil-burning machines. The latter machines operate 
somewhat on the principle of a blowtorch. Tliey are light enough to 
be placed on a truck, and thus can be moxed rapidly where needed. 
A herd of a few animals in which infection manifests itself, after 
being slaughtered, can be burned within a few hours through the 
use of one of these macliines. Where large herds, especially of 
range cattle, are involved, the actually diseased animals can be 
slaughtered and immediately incinerated, thus retarding the spread 
of infection through the herd until the steam shovels have had time 
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h) arrive and prepare trenehes for the hnrial of the renminin^ sini- 
inals. ''J'hese niaeliines and other apparatus adai)ted to this ^York in 
recent outbreaks will be of material assistance in case of future need. 

Cooperation of Farmers Essential 

Despite the scope of eradication measures and the diligence with 
wliich they are applied, success in combating an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease can not be attained without cooperation of the farmers 
and business interests of the community involved. This is especially 
true as it relates to farmers, who are the ones chiefly affected. 

Posters placed throughout the quarantined area ^depict the symp¬ 
toms of foot-and-mouth disease. The prompt discovery of a center 
of infection is a matter of the utmost importance. Farmers, there¬ 
fore, can render a valuable service by immediately reporting 
suspicious cases in their herds or locality. Stock owners, 
tlirough curiosity, have been known to visit neighboring quarantined 
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premiss and carry infection back to their own herds. Conscientious 
compliance with the provisions of a quarantine—tlie requirements 
of which are never more stringent than absolutely necessary to afford 
adequate protection to the interests of all concerned—will tend to 
guard against such a situation. 

Although it is the duty of all to aid in the enforcement of quaran¬ 
tine orders, there will be misguided individuals in every outbreak 
who, through ignorance of the true nature of the disease or for otlier 
reasons, will oppose the slaughter of animals. This country has used 
the slaughter method of eradication with unfailing success. In 
various foreign countries, especially in Europe, where attempts have 
been made to combat the disease by methods of quarantine and treat- 
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ment, it lias iiivariably become so ifirmly established that the slanj^hter 
method no longer is feasible. The losses in su(*h countries are heavy 
and continuous. A Federal scientific commiHsion which returned to 
the United States in 192G, after more than a year’s study of foot-and- 
mouth disease on farms and in the laboratories of European coun¬ 
tries, ^ives unqualified apiiroval to the slaughter method. 

Farmers can cooperate by informing themselves and by encourag¬ 
ing others to become familfar with the true and serious character of 
foot-and-mouth disease and the great expense and handicap to the 
livestock industry in countries where the disease has jiassexl beyond 
the stage where it is possible to eradicate it. They can be especially 
helpful in using their influence against ill-advised movements to 
temporize with an outbreak and in opjiosing the issuance of court 
injunctions which tie the hands of officials who are fighting the 
disease and which tend to bring on the locality and State destructive 
embargoes by neighboring States. Farmers, through their organi¬ 
zations, may* also serve a helpful purpose by assisting in any move¬ 
ment to obtain suitable State legislation which will jilace the State 
in a condition of preparedness to meet an outbreak of tlie disease. 

A. W. Millek. 
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F rost Forecasting Through extensive experimental work 
Indispensable in and actual practice in orchard heating 
Orchard Heating in the Pacific Coast States, it has been 
determined tliat fruit in that section of 
the country (*an be successfully protected against injury by frost 
under practically any conditions of temperature that are likely to 
occur during the critical period of growth. The success of orchard 
heating, however, depends very largely on the careful and pains¬ 
taking manner in which the work is performed and the adequacy 
of the equipment used. As an aid in this work, and in cooperation 
with fruit growers, the Weather Bureau maintains a corps of frost 
specialists during the danger period in both the citrus and deciduous 
fruit-growing sections of the far Western States. 

The service performed by these specialists is of a twofold nature— 
making temperature surveys and forecasting the occurrence of tem¬ 
peratures low enough to require artificial heat in the orchards. The 
practice of orchard heating has become very extensive in recent 
years, nearly a million new heaters having been purchased by the 
citrus growers of California alone during the yeai's from 1922 to 
1925. ^ 

It is well known that local topography plays a very important 
part in the frost hazard of an orchard, especially on clear, calm 
nights, when by reason of radiation of heat from the ground the 
surface layers of air become considerably colder than those at some 
distance above and a down-slope drainage of the relatively cold 
surface air occurs. This results in an accumulation of dense, cold 
air in the near-by lower lands or depressions and makes the frost 
hazard greater than on the higher slopes. It often happens that 
very small variations in elevation and slope make a marked dif¬ 
ference in the frost hazard at near-by points. 

By reason of variations in topograi)ny some of the more favored 
localities of a region may require little or no protection, while in 
others near by heavy firing may be required to prevent loss or 
serious injury to the orchard or grove. It is important, whenever 
new plantings are to be made, to locate and chart these cold areas, 
so that advantage may be taken of the local differences in topog¬ 
raphy. The temperature-survey work of the Weather Bureau con¬ 
sists m the establishment of many temperature stations, usually 30 or 
40, in a relatively small area, equipped with standard thermometers 
and thermographs properly exposed and operated by trained men. 
From the re<*ord of these the relative frost hazard of different places 
within an area is determined and the information made available to 
growers as a guide, both for future plantings and in the matter of 
distribution of e(}uipment for protecting existing orchards. 

Advance Preparations Required 

Wherever orchard heating is ])racticed, advanced preparations, 
such as the placing of oil-filled heaters in the orchard, the convenient 
storing of a reserve supply of fuel, and many other preliminaries, 
are made before the frost-danger period arrives, so that when it 
becomes necessary, heating operations may be started on very short 
notice. When a frosty niglit impends, however, it is very necessary 
to know this during the afternoon of the preceding day, so that last- 
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minute details, such as getting help for ligliling heaters, final prepa¬ 
rations for lighting, instructions to workers, etc., may be arranged 
in readiness for the coming battle against “‘Jack Frost.” 

The margin between the danger ” and “ no danger ” temperature 
is very narrow and the descending mercury in the thermometer often 
approaches the danger mark without actually reaching it. In such 
cases, in the absence of dei3endable information as to just what is 
going to happen, growers often make unnecessary final preparations 
for, and actually begin, healing operations at considerable expense. 

A system of special frost forecasting by experts of the Weather 
Bureau has been developed through which growers are advised very 
definitely as to just what degree of cold to expect during the ensuing 
night. When it is known that the temperature will remain well above 
the danger point, a forecast of '^no danger ” is made, but whenever 
freezing or lower is expected at any place in the district that fact is 
made known, together with a very definite statement as to the mini¬ 
mum temperature expected at a key ” station located at some cold 
place in the area. The forecaster advises as to what parts of the 
district will need protection and whether or not heavy firing will 
be required. These facts are wi<lely distributed by telephone to the 
headquarters of the various fruit organizations for dissemination to 
individual members, published in the afternoon papers, and put on 
the air daily through the radio. 

Confidence Gained from Results 

The accuracy with which forecasts have been made for several 
years have given the growers complete confidence in them as a de¬ 
pendable basis for final preparations for firing operations. As 
previously stated, definite forecasts are made when the temperature 
is expected to go as low as 32"^ F. at any station in the district. Al¬ 
though this is not a damaging temperature, when it falls to freezing 
theie is usually uneasiness on the jnirt of the growers as to just how 
much lower it may go, and definite information is desired. 

eJ. B. KlNl’ER. 

F oreign Trade By net foreign trade is meant the excess of 
Index Number exports over imports or the reverse. The in¬ 
fer Foodstuffs dex number of net foreign trade in foodstuffs 
is an attempt to measure the fluctuation in the 
net contribution of the United States to the food supply of all other 
countries. To this end imports of foodstuffs, each commodity with 
an assumed fixed weight, are deducted from exi)oi*ts and the differ¬ 
ence in each year expi’cssed in relation to the average excess of 
exports over imports in the five years ended June 30, 1014. 

The weights assumed for the purposes of this index number are 
the average unit prices of various food products in the base period. 
By multiplying the volume of exports in eacli year by these fixed 
weights abstract aggregates are obtained which can be added to¬ 
gether or subtracted one from another. But since the weights remain 
constant the fluctuations in the aggregates from year to year re[)re- 
sent changes in volume of trade. The index number oi)tained by 
this method is an index number of the difference in volume between 
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exports anti imports. A higher index number in any year may 
result either from an increase in exports or from a decrease in im¬ 
ports or both, while a lower index numljer indicates either a decline 
in exports or an increase in imports or botli. 

In the computations 57 commodities were taken into account cover¬ 
ing all the more important vegetable and animal-food products. 
Cacao was included, but coffee and tea excluded as having no appre¬ 
ciable food value. On the side of exports, in recent years i>ork 
products and wlieat, including flour, are the most important items, 
while on the shle of imports, sugar far outweighs all other items, 
w'ith cacao second in importance. 

In addition to the index number of trade in all foodstuffs, group 
index numbers were computed of trade in animal products, grain 
and grain pi-oducts, sugar, and of fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 
These index numbers for the yrars ended June* HO, 1880-1926 are- 
presented in Table 10. 


Tablk nmnhrnt of net foreiffn troffr in foodafnffft, 
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Fig. 100.—Index numbers of net foreign trade in foodstuffs for years ended June 30, 1880-1926 
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It will be noted that the excess of exports over imports of all 
foodstuffs and of the meat products and grain products groups in¬ 
creased rapidly from 1888 to 1898 with the rapid development of 
agriculture and transportation facilities in the Great Plains. But 
from 1898 to the outbreak of the World War net imports showed a 
distinct downward tendency, owing to increase in population in the 
United States, increasing competition in foreign markets and higher 
standards of living in the United States which increased the demand 
for foreign food products. 

The war emergency brought net exports back to the 1898 figure, 
but since 1919 the decline is again apparent and in the year ended 
June 30, 1926, the import aggregate exceeded the export aggregate 
making the index number of exports of all foodstuffs less than zero. 
On the import side there has been a remarkably constant increase 
during the whole period of 46 years. In Figure 100 the index num¬ 
bers of net exports are plotted on a natural scale while those of net 
imports are shown below on an inverted scale. 

G. B. L. Arner. 

F orest Grazing In timber growing as in farming one 

Control Aids can not expect good yields unless the land 
Tree Growth is well stocked wdth the right kind of 
plants. It is just as important to have a 
good stand ” in a lorest as in a cornfield, and moi o so, be¬ 
cause the trees must grow close together in order to pro¬ 
duce straight, clear stems suitable for lumber. Most of the forests 
in this country are bearing less than half the timber they could sup¬ 
port because they are understocked. 

The reasons for poor stocking are not difficult to find. Old trees 
are continually falling victims to wind, lightning, fire, disease, and 
insects. Under normal conditions nature cpickly replants the spaces 
thus left vacant; but outside agencies may interfere with this natural 
replacement, and then we have treeless openings within the forest. 
Fire has been the most common agency in preventing the restocking 
of these openings. A surface fire once in 20 years, even though 
not severe enough to kill many large trees, may destroy the young 
growth. 

Grazing and Fire Hazards 

The grazing of domestic livestock has also been a factor. To some 
extent grazing has probably decreased the intensity of fires, but on 
the other hand it has been a cause of fires being set, as in ‘^ight 
burning.” In the Southwest livestock has been a direct factor in 
perpetuating openings by eating seedlings. 

It is quite generally known that livestock brow^se the shoots of 
broad-leaf trees, but the general impression is that they do not dis¬ 
turb conifers, sucli as pine, fir, and spruce. Fortunately this seems 
to be the case in some regions; nevertheless, much damage to conifers 
is taking place. In Arizona it has been known ior more than 20 
years that grazing is seriously interfering with reproduction of 
western yellow pine. 

Prolonged investigations leave no doubt that if the kind of graz¬ 
ing carried on in the past should continue natural reproduction will 
be stopped in more than half of the great yellowy-pine forest of the 
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Color&do Plat©au, Information from other parts of the country 
indicates that there is more or less of a grazing pi*oblem also in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Colorado, the Lake States, 
New England, the Appalachian region, and the southern pine belt. 

Damage from Overgrazing 

Overgrazing is the most common cause of damage to tree seedlings. 
It does not always follow, however, that if overgrazing is avoided 
no damage will take place. Livestock exhibit well-defined prefer¬ 
ences in selecting food. Generally they take what they like best 
first, and only when there is not enough of tins to go around do 
they consume fully the less palatable forage. Contrary to the usual 
impression, tree seedlings, even the pitchy pines aiuf firs, are not 
unsavory to livestock. In the Southwest only the junipers enjoy 
immunity from cattle and sheep, and even they are eaten by deer. 
Western yellow pine, white fir, and Douglas fir apparently are more 
palatable to sheep than many of the grasses. 

In regions where most of the forage plants are relished more than 
tree seedlings, the latter are likely to escape unless the more desirable 
feed runs short. The same rule should nold in regions where only 
a small proportion of the forage is more palatable than the seedlings, 
but there the margin of safety is so narrow that it is easily over¬ 
stepped. Moreover, the appetite for seedlings seems to vary greatly 
under apparently constant forage conditions. It is not uncommon 
in Arizona to find pine and fir seedlings defoliated when such choice 
feed as grama grass {Bouteloua is scarcely touched. 

Sheep, especially, seem to crave a certain amount of ‘‘ browse ” which, 
in the absence of more palatable woody plants, is supplied by conif¬ 
erous trees. 

The effect of grazing is also greatly influenced by the density and 
rate of growth of the tree seedlings. If seedlings start in large 
numbers and grow rapidly a considerable amount of injury might 
be sustained without serious consequences. With a stand of 50,()()() 
young seedlings per acre, the chances that 2,000 may survive are 
better than if the initial stand is only 5,000. If seedlings make an 
average annual height growth of C> inches during the first 10 years, 
more are likely to get beyond the reach of livestock than if the growth 
is only 2 inches a year. 

Difficult to Lay Down Rules 

Differences in forage conditions, in the vigor of forest reproduc¬ 
tion, and in the food habits of animals make it difficult to formulate 
practical rules for avoiding damage. Very often the avoidance of 
overgrazing will solve the problem. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that an area as a whole may not have too many animals on 
it, and yet local areas where stock tend to congregate may be seriously 
overgrazed. In any case, it is necessai\y to be on the alert for signs 
of damage. To save a stand of seedlings recjuires action in the early 
stages before they become exterminated in patches and may <‘all 
either for complete exclusion of grazing or for exclusion or reduc¬ 
tion in numbers of certain kinds of stock. 

The extent to which grazing should be restricted in order to 
^promote forest regrowth depends not only upon the condition in 
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the forest but upon such circumstances as the desire of the owner 
and the relative returns from the forest and forage cpp* In the 
case of the national forests the owner, who is the public, desires to 
devote the land primarily to timber growing. Moreover, the true 
timber lands on the national forests are better adapted to gi'owing 
timber than forage. In the Southwest, where grazing in the forests 
presents a particularly acute problem, it has been ascertained that 
the annual gi’owth of timber on fairly well forested pine land is 
worth about fifteen times as much as stockmen are j)aying for the 
grazing privileges. 

This dotis not mean that grazing should invariably be prohibited, 
but rather that it should be so managed as not to interfere with 
forest reproduction. Fortunately, there are some regions in which 
reproduction will succeed with moderate grazing. In many places 
it will be necessary to exclude sheep and goats, and permit cattle 
grazing, if at all, only under rigid I’estrictions. 

Obstacles to Quick Adjustments 

In some cases it may be difficult to make the necessary adjustments 
in grazing as promjitly as desirable. Private ownei*s whose timber 
is not marketable may be sorely in need of the in(*ome which may be 
derived from grazing. In Government or State-owneci forests it 
often happens that communities in remote localities where the timber 
can not be exploited are dependent upon the grazing industry. 
Under such conditions timber growing may be called upon to yield 
temporarily in favor of grazing. Where the land is known to be 
permanently more valuable for timber than for forage crops, liow- 
ever, timber growing should not thus be set aside without adequate 
provisions for restoring it to its rightful place. In making the graz¬ 
ing adjustments needed to safeguard forest reproduction it. should 
be understood that if an area has been overgrazed a rediudion to 
what may be considered proper grazing from the stand])oint of for¬ 
age will not result in loss of grazing revenue but, on the contrary, 
will increase it. 

Hie forest owner, be he the Government, State, or individual, 
should determine the relative value of the timber and the stock 
business on his land. He should also consider indirect forest values 
such as recreation and water resources. Tf gretiler returns can be 
realized from growing timber than from growing livestock, he 
will .see the wisdom of not allowing grazing permanently to jeop¬ 
ardize regeneration of the forest. 

G. A. Pearson. 


F orest Farmers who plant young forest trees on the 
Trees for waste rough parts of their land are ioining in a 
Planting very popular movement to increase farm values. 
In the year ended June 30, 1926, State forest 
nurseries distributed over 25,000,000 little trees to farmers. These 
trees were distributed by 32 States and 1 Territory, a remarkable 
increas'e over the year ended June 30, 1925, when there were not over 
20 State forest nurseries in the country. At the rate of 1,000 trees to 
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the acre^ 26,000 acres of idle farm land were put to work growing 
a profitable crop. 

Forest-planting stock distributed by the States generally ranges in 
price from $1 to $10 per thousand, a higher price being sometimes 
charged for the larger stock. In some States no cliarge is made for 
the trees distributed. 

List of Sources 

The folloAving list gives names of State organizations from which 
young trees can he obtained, together with figures on price and num¬ 
ber distributed last year. 

California. State forester, Sacramento: 1.090 Arizona cy])rc?ss, eucalyptus, 
and other hardwoods at 10 to 50 cents each. 

Colorado, State forester, Fort C-cdlins: 110,000 (information incomplete). 

Connecticut, forester, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Havtm : 42a,(K)0 
red pine, white pine, Norway and white si)rnce, and others at, $4.25 to $12 
per thousand. 

Delaware, secretary, State Board of Agriculture. Dover: 10.000 tulip poplar, 
black locust, white oak, and black walnut. No charge. 

Idaho, professor of forestry, Tniverslty of Idaho, Moscow: 82,500 black 
locust, willow and poplar, western yellow pine, and others at $1 to $4 iK^r 
thousand. 

Indiana, State forester, Indianapolis: 127,200 locust, white oak, white pine, 
and others at $5 to $10 iHir thousand. 

Iowa, professor of forestry, Iowa State College, Ames: 30.200 Carolina 
I>oplar, white pine, black locust, ami others. No charge, exct'pt for packing 
and shipping. 

Kansas, State forester, Mauliattan: 27,750 Osage orange, arl)or vitae, elm, 
and others at 5 to 50 cents iier trev. 

Kentucky, State forester, Frankfort: 12,4(Ki ehestnut oak, Idack walnut, and 
tulip poplar at one-half to 1 cent each. 

Louisiana, su|)erinten(lent of foreslr.v. New Orleans: 8ii.(K)0 slash and 
loblolly pine, black locust, and catalpa. No cliarge, except for shipping. 

Maine, State forester. Augusta: 672,000 white and red pine at $10 jier 
thousand. 

Maryland, State forester, Baltimore: 226,400 loblolly i>iiie, red jiine, Nt^rway 
spruce, and others at ont^-fourlh to 15 cents each. 

Massachusetts, State forester, Boston: 965,500 white* pine, Norway spruce, 
and otliers at $7.50 to $10 per thousand. 

Michigan, professor of forestry, Michigan State Tollege, Plast Jjansing: 
.308,600 Norway spruce, white and jack jiine, and others at $2 to $1(> iku* 
thousand. 

Minnesota, commissioner of fore.stry, St. Paul; 43.0(X> Norway i)ine, white 
spruce, white elm, and others at $10 i>er thousand. 

N(‘hraska, State forester, laneolii: 53,900 jack pine*, elm, Scotch pine, and 
others. No charge for jack pine; 1 to 8 <*ents per 1n*e fe)r others. 

New Hamjishire, State ftu’cster, (Concord: 453,750 wliite and red ])ine. white 
sjiruce, and others, at $3.50 to $7.50 per thousand. 

New .Jersey, State forester, Trenton: 592,(X)0 red and Scoteli pine, Norway 
spruce, and Douglas fir, at $4 to $6 iht thou.sand. 

New York, supterintendeiit State forests, Albany: 9,3()0,(XK) white pine, 
Norway and wliite spruce, and others, at $1 to $5 per thousand. 

Ohio, State forester, Wooster: 1,154,700 Norway spruce, Scotch pine, black 
locust, and others, at $1.50 to $8 per th<»usund. 

Pennsylvania. stHTetary, department of for€»sts and waters, Harrisburg: 
8,967,300 white, Scotch, and red pine, Norway spruce, and otliers. No charge 
except for packing. 

Porto Rico, Insular forester, Rio Piedras: 343,000, No charge. 

Vermont, commissioner of forestry, Montpelier; 914,500 Norway spruce, 
white, Scotch, and red [line, and otliers, at $6.50 to $7 per thousand. 

Virginia, State forester, ITniversity: 44,000 loblolly, white, Scotch, and short- 
leaf pine, at $1 to $10 per thousand. 
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WashiDt'ion, department of forestry, College of Agriculture, Pullman: 2,360 
Wa<‘k locust, Norway maple, and others, at 10 to 4o cents per tree. 

Wisconsin, superintendent of State forests and parks, Madison: 227,175 
white, Norway, and Scotch pine, and others, at $4 to $10 per thousand. 

Clarke-McNary Act is Authority 

The foregoing distribution of trees by the States last year was 
made in cooperation with the United States Forest Service under 
Clarke-McNary Act agreements. In addition to this distribution of 
25,188,000 trees to farmers, the cooperating State agencies in the 
fiscal year 192G distributed 13,541,000 to other planters and furnished 
18,994,000 for planting on State lands—a total distribution of 
52,008,000. 

Why should farmers plant trees? 

They set idle acres, too rough or sterile for farming, to work 
growing an always marketable crop. Though trees take a number 
of years to reach maturity, a young plantation adds cash value to 
a farm, just as a young orchard does. In a few years it yields 
small material in the form of thinnings, such as poles and fcn(*e 

f osts; later, fuel and pulp wood; and finally, tie and saw timber. 

t is a savings bank that pays compound interest. Timber grow¬ 
ing is a necessary part of diversified farming, affording employment 
and wages for winter work. A farm wood lot is security to the 
banker and tlie farm loan board. 

Alfred li. Hasttnos. 

F reight in the general readjustment following the 
Rates Since war, freight rates on farm products have been 
War Period stabilized considerably above their 1918 average. 

They are about at the same level as j)rices of 
nonagricultural commodities, but, as shown in Figure 98, somewhat 
above farm prices. The result is that the farmer’s freight bill has 
been out of line with the prices he has received and freight rates liave 
added an additional item to his burden. 
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Generally, freight rates do not go up or down until some time 
after prices and costs have risen or fallen. There was no material 
increase in freight rates during the war until 1918 and again in 
1920. At this later date, 1920, all rates were increased from 25 to 
40 per cent. About the same time farm prices began a precipitous 
decline, reaching their low point in 1921. As shown in the chart, 
the result of this increase was that freight rates were at their highest 
the same time that prices were at their lowest. 

An example of the effect of this may be seen in the case of wheat. 
In 1919, when the North Dakota farmer was receiving around $2.25 
a bushel for his wheat, his average freight cost to Minneapolis was 
5 per cent of the price. In 1921, when the price reached a low 
point of 84 cents, the freight cost was 18 per cent of the price. The 
same situation where freight rates were an excessive burden was true 
of other farm products and of nonagricultural commodities as well. 
Since this low point, however, when the burden of high costs was the 
heaviest, farm prices have gradually risen and in 1922 there was a 
10 per cent reduction in freight rates. 

Farm prices and freight rates on agricultural commodities are still 
out of line. At the present time freight rates have stabilized at 158 
per cent of their pre-war level or in line with the price level of non¬ 
agricultural commodities, while prices are 10 to 15 per cent lower. 

B. R. Gould. 


F ruit-T ree The stocks which make the root system of 
Stocks Are budded and grafted trees have received more 
Improving attention in recent years than formerly, although 
our knowledge of the underground part of such 
trees and the important part it bears in the trees’ well-being is still 
far less than what we know of varieties and many other factors in 
fruit production. Evidence clearly indicates that some improve¬ 
ment m the performance of orcliard trees may be had by better 
choice of stocks. 

The interest of nurserymen, growers, and scientists has brought 
about a great deal of experimental work which is now beginning to 
yield results. Much time and energy must still be expended on 
such experiments, however, befoi*e the choice of the most suitable 
stocks can be made with the certainty of results now obtainable in 
the choice of the best adapted varieties. 

At present a large proportion of the seed for the domestic pro¬ 
duction of fruit-tree stocks is imported. The seedlings themselves 
are also imi)orted in large quantities. Aside from the danger of 
introducing insects and diseases, the behavior of imjiorted seeds and 
seedlings has often proved unsatisfactory by reason of poor germina¬ 
tion of the seeds or in variability of the seedlin<»s. A search for 
domestic seed of good quality has shown that resources not hitherto 
utilized are already available for .some of the important fruit .slocks, 
while others (^an be produced without difficulty in a few years’ time 
by growing trees for the purpo.se. 

For apple slocks, French crab seedlings have been most largely 
used for many years. Seed from some of the widely grown varieties 
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of apples appear to possess superiority over French crab, according 
to experiments by the United States Department of Agriculture 
which have been under way for the past five years. Many of these 
varieties supply seed that germinates well and the resulting seedlings 
are vigorous and make good unions when budded or grafted. Seed¬ 
lings of several varieties are hardier than French crab. Among 
them are McIntosh, Tolman Sweet, Oldenburg (Duchess), Khode 
Island Greening, and Fameuse. Seedlings of other varieties which 
give evidence of desirability except in the northern sections, are 
Delicious, Winesap, and Stayman Winesap. Seeds of all these are 
available in large quantities from cider pomace in sections where the 
varieties are grown commercially. 

Cherry Stocks from Europe 

Mazzard and Mahaleb, the two principal cherry stocks, are at 
present mainly imported from Europe. Mazzard clierry seed from 
the roadside and pasture trees of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir¬ 
ginia within the past two or three years has been found superior to 
the imj)orted seed. These wild trees are the descendants of the sweet 
cherries brought from Euroi)e in colonial days. They have under¬ 
gone vigorous selection under the severe conditions in which they 
grow in the wild. These wild trees occur over a wide range and are 
sufficiently produ(;tive to assure an ample supply of seed every year. 

Foj* Mahaleb cherry seedlings which are used in greater nlimbers 
than any other cherry stock, no adequate supply of seed is available 
in this country at present. ITncertain germination of imported seed 
has been one of the drawbacks to the production of seedlings in this 
country. On the other hand, seed Irom trees locally grown and 
handled to pi’event s(5vere drying during the interval betwenm collect¬ 
ing and planting gives reliable germination. As Mahaleb trees come 
into bearing at an early age and are j)roductive, no reason is ap]>arent 
why a domeslic supply of this species should not be grown for its 
seed. 

A form of Morello cherry used in northern Illinois in a limited 
way for many years has recently received more attention on account 
of the excellent performance of the trees w^orke^l on it. It is a 
dwarfing stock propagated by suckers. 

Myrobalan plum seedlings vary widely in their characteristics. 
Improvement in the <pmlity of this most widely used plum stock is 
being brought about by selecting forms that produce the most de¬ 
sirable tyiie of seedlings and growing these selections in orchards for 
their seed. In California a considerable proportion of the Myroba¬ 
lan seed annually needed for the entire country is already available, 
and the supply is increasing. 

Exjieriments are also being directed to another promising means 
of improvement in fruit-tree stocks by eliminating the variability 
recognized in nearly all seedlings. Individuals are sought that have 
outstanding superiority in such qualities as affinity for the varieties 
to be worked on them, hardine.ss, adaptability to a wide range of con¬ 
ditions, and resistance to insects and diseases. These selected indi¬ 
viduals are propagated by cuttings or layers rather than by seed, 
thus reproducing their characteristics with uniformity. Such means 
of obtaining stocks is a departure from established nursery practice 
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in the United States, seedlings nearly always being used except for 
dwarf apple and pear stocks. It is not a new idea, however, for in 
Europe it is very widely used. 

Problems of Propagation 

Besides the selection and proving of individuals, the problem of 
inexpensive and rapid propagation is an important one. Most types 
of fruit stocks do not root easily from stem cuttings. Root cuttings, 
however, make plants readily in some cases, while in others layers 
are better. Stocks thus propagated necessarily cost more than seed¬ 
lings, but this added cost of a few cents per tree would be more tlian 
justified if a better tree could be had by their use. Several apple, 
(Jierry, and plum selections already made give promise of excep¬ 
tional merit and are now being propagated for further tests before 
introducing them. 

Of the plants used for the adornment of home surroundings, the 
Japanese flowering cherries are being more generally planted as 
they become known. I'hese are most frequently worked on Mazzard 
as being the most readily available stock. The trees, however, liavc 
often proved short livecl. Several oriental species and forms inoi-e 
closely related to the varieti(‘s appear more suitable. Among those 
that show special promise are Pnmufi scrralata and its form, I\ 
rsernihita and seedlings of the variety Yoshino. 

Several stocks for hybrid tea roses that give evidence of merit are 
being tested in compai’ison with the stocks generally used, which are 
juanetti, Japanese multiflora, and others. (.)nc of tliese is a form of 
Nona multi flora introduced from China by Chenault and received by 
the dc])artment from the Arnold Arboretum. Besides having the 
desirable qualities of the Japanese multiflora, this form is even more 
vigorous and luis larger canes which root easily as hardened cuttings. 
Plants grown from cuttings arc more easily budded than the Jap¬ 
anese multiflora seedlings. Another promising rose sto(*k is a foiin 
closely related to carmojb which has so far pi*oved fr(H» from the 
tendency of that species to throw .suckers from below the })oint of 
union. R. odmuta^ S. I^. 1. 22449, while lacking in the extreme hardi¬ 
ness of the two stocks just mentioned, is proving to be a valuable 
stock for greenhouse forcing roses. 

Guy PI Ykkkks. 


F ur Farming That the existing natural supply of furs can 

a Growing be sijpplement<x] by raising fur animals in cap- 
industry tivity is being more fully appreciated year by 
year. Conceived by a few individuals only a 
comparatively few years ago, fur farming has steadil}^ developed 
until now there are more tlian 4,0(K) fur farmeis in the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska, most of them engaged in raising silver 
or blue foxes. The total investment in the business in the Ilniled 
>States and Alaska is about $3(),0(K),()00, and in (.Canada about $11,- 
(K)0,(K)0. P^ir farming is also being umhutaken in Phiropean coun¬ 
tries and in Japan, where it is having a steady, quiet growth. 

Every develojiing industry sooner or later reaches a stage where 
it reipiires scientific study. P^ur farming is no exception, and Con- 
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OT8SS has authorized the department, through the Biolomcal Sur- 
flT to make investigations and experiments in the OT^uction of 
fur animals. These are now being conducted under wild and semi- 
wild conditions with various species, including domesticat^ rab¬ 
bits. Conslant effort is made to obtain all information essential 




Fu; 1U3.—On a silvor-fox farm. Fox farms protluct' mort' than J>0 pur cent of the 
ttllver-fox pelts sold in the fnr markets of the world 


to the requirements of this growing industry, with special attention 
to disease and parasite control and the utilization of fur as a natural 
resource. The experimental fur farm, where the work is in prog¬ 
ress, is in Saratoga County, N. Y., and is open to the public on 
Wednesdays and Sundays from June to November, that visitors 
may note the work the Government is doing to assist fur farmers. 
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Blue-fox farming is confined chiefly to islands off the coavSt of 
Alaska, where the foxes have free range, but is gradually spread- 
in<r to the mainland of that Territory and to Canada and the llnited 
States, where the animals arc raised in pens. 

For generations muskrats have been produced |)rorttably with a 
small outlay of money and effort, chiefly on pi'ivately o\vne<l marsh¬ 
lands in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Louisiana. Srien- 
titic study of the requirements of mushrats is now being undei taken 
in their natural haoitat with a view to their perpetuation :^s a 
valuable natural resource. 

Beaver Fur Production 


Should beaver farming prove protitable, it would make remunera¬ 
tive large areas now unproductive but well suited to such an enter¬ 
prise. The production of beaver fur might be rea<lily increased 



Fii: 104 --Section of a rnbbilry. Uottor iisont jiikI fur are produfcd by hutcb- 

raisod lUan by wild rabbits 


by tlio simple expedient of restuekiiif? depleted areas within their 
o'rif'iiial range, where tlie aninials could feed and breed without 
molesting forest or farm property, . . 

Skunks, rai'coons, and minks are not difficult to raise iii pens, 
but at the prevailing raw-fur prices (lie undertaking with these 
species would not pay. Only in very exceptional instances have 
breeders been successful in producing litters of either martens or 
fishers in captivity. Kabbits, however, are being raised prohiably 
for both meat anil fur, and the rabbit industry is developing rap¬ 


idly, especially in Pacific coa.st States. , •<? 

there is ample basis for a sound industry in luopugating tur- 
bearing animals. Fur farming is growing and should become a 
permanent addition to our agrieiiltural development, f‘>i’it is desii- 
able both in the utilization of nonagrieultural lands and in the pro¬ 
duction thereon of valuable crops of fur. ,, , 

Frank G. Ashbkook. 
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F urniture The vogue during the last few years for fur- 
Destruction niture ujHiolstered with mohair has placed m 
by Insects thousands of homes throughout the country 
favorable breeding places for a group of com¬ 
mon household pests. Although this furniture, if properly con¬ 
structed by the maniifacturer and intelligently cared for by the 
retailer and housewife, need not suffer more than other furnishings 
of the home, the fact remains that lack of information has brbught 
about a condition throughout all the States which has increased 
tremendously the calls upon the department for information con¬ 
cerning in.sfMitK in upholstered furniture. To meet these demands 
a special inve.stigation has been started and has progressed suffi¬ 
ciently far to date (September, 1926) to warrant a general state¬ 
ment regarding the insects involved, their methods of attack, and 
the means for controlling them. . 

Taking the country over, the most destructive pest on mohaii- 
covered furniture is the webbing clothes moth {TineoJa hiselliella). 
A very large percentage of real loss is due to this common fabric pest. 
This moth is present in nearly all homes, and if mohair-covered 
furniture is-not properly manufactured or cared for the newly 
hatched “worms” work down through the pile, become established 
umlerneath the warp, and feed ujion the woolen threads of the pile 
where they pass beneath tlie warji. By thus,.severing the jiile they are 
i‘es])onsihle for the development of bare spots on the covers resulting 
from the falling out of the severed pile when the infested furniture 
is bru.shed or is treated with a vacuum cleaner. Although those 
bare spots do not injure the usefu’ne.ss of the furniture, they destroy 
its aesthetic value and are responsible for the expenditure by the 
American public of a sum exceeding half a million dollars annually 
for fumigations, various other trcatnient.s, and the upholstering 
chaj'ges for repairing or i-eplacing covers. 

The sc^cond most .serious pest on u[)hol.stered furniture is the 
furniUire carpet beetle {Anthrcnm fantnatus). This insect causes 
its greatest injury by establishing itself within the furniture, where 
it brings about a condition of tlabbines.s and shabl)ines.s by devouring 
the curled hair u.sed in the upholstering. In Washington, D. Cl. 
this carpel, beetle is the most important furniture pest. 

Two other insects often reported as infesting furniture are the 
ordinary tobacco beetle {Lasiodenm. serrlcoTM) and book lice or 
ps(K;ids.' These two pests are freipiently spoken of as “ tow bugs.” 
They feed normally upon dried vegetable matter, and when in furni¬ 
ture” they feed upon the flax or other straws or Spanish nioss used in 
the upholstering. They cause practically no real injury to the 
furniture, although the adult tobacco beetle sometimes does eat small 
round holes in the mohair or leather covers in an attempt to escape. 
Both the tobacco beetles and psocids annoy the householder by 
crawling over the furniture and by dropping from it and crawling 
to all parts of the house. 

Facts regarding the life habits of furniture pests and their control 
have been published and are available for distribution to those apply¬ 
ing for them to the Depai'tment of Agriculture. 

FI A. Back. 

R. T. Cotton. 
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G ame Surpluses Accustomed as we are to tliink of game as 
Perplex Wild- requiring protection, it may seem incredible 
Life Guardians that under certain conditions it can be<;onie 
locally overabundant. As nature lovers we 
are prone to overlook practical problems in game conservation, and 
some of these are so vital that our oversight has at times defeated 
our main purpose. In protecting game from overhunting, natural 
enemies, and disease we sometimes fail through ignorance to provide 
an adequate supply of that i)rime essential to all living creatures— 
food. 

Some of the methods employed in the successful handling of do¬ 
mestic animals are applicable in wild-life inanagement. No wise 



Fki. IOC.— Starving t>lk. A spleiKiiO luill in JackKon IIolv, Wyo., still alive, but too 
w«ik to nso from its last bed. nuiidretiH of elk had browned tijo willowK until 
the iJilck stems would yield little more than wood pulp. In such a place all the 
elk died of starvation, wdiereus a .sinalh'r numhi'i- might havt- wintered well 


farmer would lon^ attempt to maintain more livestock in a j^asture 
than could subsist there. Similarly, ^aine stocks should not be per¬ 
mitted to increase until they consume more than the normal st^asonal 
forage growth. With the more palatable plants injured or killed 
and the normal producing cajiacity of their range diminished, ))art 
of the game will face starvation unless tlieir numbers are correspond¬ 
ingly reduced. 

An excessive stock of game ma^y accumulate even when parts of its 
range are open to hunting. This is illustrate<] in the region about 
the Yellowstone, where elk have starved by thousands during s<»vere 
winters, although feed for tliem is provided at the adja(‘eTit dk 
refuge of the Biological Survey. Following several disastrous win¬ 
ters, the latest in they have increased to an unwieldly number. 
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This asset may tliuj become a liability in the next hard winter by a 
disastrous reduction of the herds to smaller numl>ers than would have 
survived under wiser manai^ement. 

A striking example of the baneful results of overstocking a refuge 
from which emigration is negligil)le is afforded in the Kaibab Na¬ 
tional Forest. Here the destruction of forage and young forest 
growth by excessive numbers of mule deer presents a serious problem 
that efforts of the Forest Service and cooperating bureaus have thus 
far failed to solve. 

Overabundant Buffalo 

On the big-game preserves maintained by the Biological Survey 
the increasing numbers of buffalo and elk have made the dis[)osal 



I'K;. 10(».— A|)|)l<* orcharil by T'hi* luw«*i* brniiclu's tiiv kllliMl by 

repvatod of door from uu adjacent door rnimo in IV'iinsylvania that 

haw bocomo ovorwtockod 


of a surplus imperative, to prevent the lowering of forage production 
and the consequent starving of the animals. Since no Inmting can 
be permitted in such places, reduction is accomplished mainly through 
the capture and sale of animals for stocking or exhibition purposes. 
In the winter of 1924—25 a surplus of 221 buffalo w^as removed from 
the National Bison Range in Montana, and the next winter H88 
surplus elk were shipped alive from the same reservation. 

The overstocking of welI-lo(*ated game refuges that are not too 
large may usually be prevented by regulated luinting outside. On 
larger preserves, or on those from which there is little or no overflow, 
hunting or reducing the surplus by other means may be of vital 
importance to the residue. Efforts to conserve and increase wild- 
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animal life frequently call for wise control measures, including dis¬ 
posal of surplus stock for the welfare of the numbers that it is de¬ 
sired to maintain. Wild-life re.sources properly utilized will yield 
the maximum of economic and recreational returns. 

Edwahd a. Ctoldman. 

G arment Fitting Fitting garments is tlio< 2 :reatest difficulty 

for the Home which w’omen encounter in lioine dress- 
Dressmaker making. Cothing manufacturers find tiiat 
much waste results from clotliing which 
does not fit and which is eventually returned to them from tlie retail 
merchants. To retailers^ also, the cost of fitting garments on cus¬ 
tomers is a large item of expense. These difficulties are a result of 
making patterns an<l ready-to-wear garments without accurate 
measui ements for sizes. 

Of (course, differences in individuals also cause many of the diffi¬ 
culties in fitting. Few women approach or equal the perfect form or 
the forms which are used by pattern companies and clothing manu¬ 
facturers. Racial and family tendencies are some of the chief causes 
for this wide variation. The work which people do, ways of sitting, 
standing, and walking, and food habits also have an eAeot on bofly 
develoinnent. Round shoulders, narrow chest, protruding abdomen, 
and many other irregularities result. 

Some pattern companies as well as some ready-to-wear organiza¬ 
tions are now making a si>ecial elfoit to get rid of the most 
outstanding difficulties. New sets of measurements are being estab¬ 
lished which are especially adapted to s}>ecific groups, siudi as the 
short stout figures, tall stout ligures, and other Irregular sizes. 
Women with figures differing greatly from the average should make 
use of such i^af.terns and dresses. 

A (comprehensive study of grouj) measurements whi(?h will give 
the groiij) sizes of peo])le living in the United States to-day has been 
planned by the ilureau of Home Economiccs. Many tliousands of 
individuals should be measured in order that certain group propor¬ 
tions may be obtained. These size groups will eliminate much waste 
of time as well as material both at home and in the facctoriccs. Many 
measuiements have been taken in the past merely to show physical 
development, but these are not applicable to the clothing industry. 
A beginning was made on this problem of scientific measurements 
during the World War when many thousands of American soldiers 
were measured for the purpose of establishing sizes for uniforms. 

Fitting Difficulties Studied 

In the meantime, to help the homemaker in fitting her own clothes 
or those of her neighbor, a study was made of garment-fitting diffi¬ 
culties and their remedy. Dress patterns of similar design from the 
principal pattern companies were compared by placing those of the 
same size upon each other wdth the center front lines coinciding. 
The results show many variations. This is one reason for the wi<ie 
range of fitting difficulties which developed when the patterns were 
used. Dresses of unbleached muslin were then cut from each pattern 
and basted. Women whose bust measure corresponded to those of 
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eacb pattern were used as models and the dresses fitted oH them. - The 
wrinkles and all ill-fitting portions were noted, the necessary changes 
made, and recorded. 

Comparatively few dresses and blouses worn at the present time 
are correctly fitted in every detail. Very often there are wrinkles 
which are unnecessary and which detract from the beauty of the 
garment. The underarm seams may not be plumb or the shoulder 
line may not be in its correct place. In many cases the armhole is 
too large or it comes at the wrong place on the shoulder and so gives 
either a pinched or a drooping effect. Bulges in the armhole which 
were not removed before setting in the sleeve may be the cause of 
ugly wrinkles in the back or front of the dress at the armhole. The 
effect of even a well-fitting sleeve is spoiled by an incorrectly shaped 
armhole. 

One precaution which will eliminate part of the trouble in fitting 
is to experiment with different makes of patterns until the one is 
found that fits best and needs the least altering. It is not always 
best to buy patterns according to bust measure. For example, if a 
woman has a large bust and comparatively narrow slioulders or if 
the jierson is slender but lias liroad shoulders in comparison to the 
size of the bust, It may be best to buy a pattern that fits the shoulders. 

After buying the pattern it should be (larefully checked wiih ilie 
measurements of the body, especially the width muoss the back, the 
distance around (he upper arm, and the hip and bust measurements. 
Once a diess is cut too small at any pari it is a difficult thing to 
remedy the mistake successfully. However, the alteration of the 
pattern to corri'spond with these measurements will not eliminate 
all fitting problems. 

In cutting a garment it is imperative that the pattern Ix^ kejit 
straight with the grain of the material according to the pattern 
markings. Lengthwise or crosswise folds of the material shouhl 
always be exactly parallel or at right angles with the selvages. Tlie 
temptation is sometimes great to swing the pattern even a half 
inch off (jenter, especially in ciitting sleeves in order not to piece a 
small corner, but this is fatal to the appearance of tJie finished gar¬ 
ment and can not be remedied. Also anollier important jioint is that 
the edge of the pattern must be followed exactly when cutting out 
a garment. Most patterns allow for seams. If the edges are not cut 
straight, the garment when basted up is huger than intended in 
some places and smaller in others, and fitting becomes more difficult. 

Locating of Seams 

After cutting and basting the garment it is ready to be fitted. All 
important seams should then be properly located. The neck and 
shoulder lines should be the first to be corrected. The neck line 
should form a good cui-ve from the bone at the base of the neck in 
the back to just above the collar bone in front. The line should be 
high rather than low at the sides. 

A properly placed shoulder seam acts as an anchor to a well-fitted 
garment. It should be a straight line from the highest point at the 
neck to one-half inch back of the highest point on the tip of the 
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shoulder. This line should not be visible either from the front or 
the back when the garment is worn. 

The underarm seam should be located directly under the high 
point of the shoulder and should appear to be a continuation of the 
shoulder seam. It should fonn a perpendicular line from the armpit 
to the floor. 

The location of the armscye and the fitting of the set-in .sleeve into 
the armscye are two very important steps in fitting a garment. The 
armhole when viewed from the front or the back should lie parallel 
to the center front and center back of the garment. It should pass 
over the tip or highest point of the shoulder. From the side it 
should show a good curve over the top of the shoulder. 

A good set-in sleeve will allow sufficient distance from the top of 
the armhole to the underarm line to correspond with the distance 
between the tip of shoulder and the armpit. The set-in sleeve 
should have no fullness on the lower half of the armscye and seldom 
any gatheiing over the upper half. However, the sleeve edge always 
iiK^asures an inch or more longer than the edge of the arinsc.ve. This 
fullness is eased in by pushing the material in placjo with tfie thumb 
while basting and prevents uncon)fortable and unsightly strain 
across the aim. 

In order that the fitting process ne(*cl not be r(^peat(Ml on every 
garment, a guide or foundation pattern should be made of firm 
unbleached muslin, gingham, or cambric of good (juality. A simple 
drcwss pattern with a normal shoulder seam, high ne(*k line, and set-in 
sleeves is the best type of pattern to use for this model. Almost any 
style of dress can be designed from it, and much time will be saved 
if it has been correctly fitted to the figure. 

Maiu>e C'AiurnKix. 

G RADING Ani- What are the factors which make one piece 
mals and Meat of beef tender and another tough; one A’^ery 
to Show Quality juicy and another very dry; one pleasingly 
flavored and another tasteless and unsavory? 
The livestock j)roducer, the packer, the retailer, and espetually tbe 
meat consumer are vitally interested in the answer to th(\se (ques¬ 
tions. The consumer and retailer want to know how to tell the dif¬ 
ference between a lough and a tender piece of meat before it is 
cooked, and the packer and producer want to know the characteristics 
in the live animal that will tell them the kind of beef that is under 
the hide. 

The producer and packer have known in a general way that the 
blocky, thick-muscled, smoothly-finished steers, ranging in age Ikv 
tween 1 and 8 years, usually produce the highest grade of beef. 
Meat dealers, both wholesalers and retailers, have learned that thick, 
blocky carcasses carrying a thick, even distribution of firm, creamy- 
white fat over the body; bright (;herry-red color of well-marbled 
lean; and pinkish-white bones are likely to give greatest satisfaction 
when the meat gets on the consumer’s plate. But the majority of con- 
sumei‘s have not been able to distinguish the choice or prime from 
medium or common grade meat until the meat, already purchased 
and cooked, is eaten. 
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It has been rather well established that fat is one of the factors 
largely responsible for high quality in meat, but unfortunately the 
public often discriminates against it, in many instances for economic 
reasons. 

The factors responsible for tenderness or lack of tenderness of 
fiber*, the cherry or dark-red color of the lean, the white or yellow 
color and even or patchy distribution of fat, and the high flavor and 
juiciness of the meat or the lack of those characteristics seem to lie 
deeper and have not yet been fully determined. Doubtless there are 
many other factors whicli influence the quality and palatability of 
meat. 

Investigations Under Way 

To segregate these var ious factors and trace them back to ultimate 
causes in the live animal, its breeding and feeding, is a problem to 
which much attention is now being given by the Department of Agri- 
(Milture and a lar-ge number of State agricultural colleges and experi¬ 
ment stations in cooperation with the National Livestock and Meat 
Board. During the latter part of 1925 a project having for its 
object the determination of the factors which make quality and 
palatability in meat was begun and continued throughout 1926. 

The cattle used for the study are those in cattle-feeding experi¬ 
ments at the various State and Government experiment stations. 

The cattle ar*e graded when they are placed on feed, after they are 
finished and ready for slaughter, and finally in the carcass after 
slaughter. The grading committee of three consists of one from the 
State experiment stations, one from the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and one from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. A score card 
is used each time an animal is graded, so that each man makes a word 
picture of the way the animal appears to him from the standpoint of 
grade. In a few'instances photogra[)hs have been taken at the time 
of grading. By grading at the beginning and vml of the feeding 
period it is possible to note difl'erences that take place in the outward 
appearance of the animal during the fattening [irocoss. 

By such methods it is hofied to discover the chai acteristics in the 
feeder which under certain fixed feeding conditions will produce 
certain results, thereby enabling the })roducer to sele(*t more accu¬ 
rately the kind of animals lie desires and know more definitely, in 
advance, the grade of beef he can produce. 

The purpose of gi*ading the carcasses after the cattle have been 
slaughtered is to determine the correlation between the various char¬ 
acteristics of the live animal and its carcass and to work out cause 
and effect relationships. Such grading also starves as a means of 
tracing the results of histological, chemical, and cooking tests back 
to the live animal. 


Rib Cuts Sent to Washington 

After the carcass grading, a good representative from each lot of 
animals receiving the same ration is selected for further study. A 

B ^rtion of the wholesale rib cut of this animal is sent to Washington, 
. C., for physical and chemical examination and for cooking and 
palatability tests. 

During the feeding season of 1925-26 about 900 animals were 
graded, and a still larger number were graded during the fall of 1926. 
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grain-dust explosions cause big farm loss 

Cooking, chemical, and physical tests were made wdtli more than 
100 samples. 

It is too early to draw positive conclusions but mucli is expected 
be(*ause of the combination of forces working on the problem. It is 
confidently expected that within a reasimable time we will know ilefi- 
nitely what makes the T-boiie steak teiider or tough. 

L. B. Bukk. 

G RAIN-Dust Ex- We are (M)ming more and more to realize 
plosions Cause the need for the adoption of precautionary 
Big Farm Loss measures against dust explosions. Explo¬ 
sions in large industrial plants are parth’- 
ularly spectacular because of the heavy loss of life and <*xlerisive 
property damage, but the smaller explosions, far gieator in number, 
represent an enormous loss in life and j)ro]>erty. 



Fni. 107.—Dust <>xplosi<)Ji in ;i grain-llin'sliinff muehino in rnstcru WusliiiiKton. TIk'Hc* 
<'Xpluisious and firos liavo faus«‘d extensive l(»sses ti> ^rain and machiiit'ry 


Investigations by the Bureau of Cliemistry have shown that prac¬ 
tically all of the grain dusts are explosive when scattered as a 
cloud in the air and tluit tlie explosion hazard is present from the 
time the grain is cut in tlie field until it leaves the export terminal 
elevators. Many explosions have occurred during threshing, both 
in fields and in barns, in tlie small country elevators to which farmers 
deliver their grain, in the large elevators where grain is stored, and 
in the mills and industrial jdants where grain is milled into flour, 
manufactured into starcdi, ground into feed, or made into any of the 
numerous cereal products now on the market. All that is neces¬ 
sary to produce an explosion is to have a cloud of the finely-pul¬ 
verized product in suspension in air ignited by a spark, flame, or 
heated surface. A spark of static electricity is sufficient to ignite 
the dust cloud. A hot bearing on machinery can start a fire wliich 
m^ cause a dust explosion. 

lOust explosions and fires in grain-threshing machines have been 
nmst frequent in the wheat-gi*owing territory of eastern Washington. 
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(&ff, 107), northern Idaho, and northeastern Oregon, although 
they have been reported from many other sections of the country. 
As a rule these explosions occur in dry sections or m places where 
the humidity is low. In the Northwest the explosions usually begin 
with the opening of the thre.shing season in July and continue until 
the middle of September. Here the explosion hazard is increased 
by the presence of wheat smut. When the smut balls are broken 
during threshing, the light, fine dust produced floats in the air to form 
a highly explosive mixture. Before the development of methods of 
preventing such explosions the losses in the Northwest alone were 
very high, being estimated at $1,000,000 during 1914 and 1915. In 
many cases not only was the machine destroyed (fig. 108), but the 
fire spread to the straw stack, the sacked grain, and the grain stand¬ 
ing in the field. Even since the development of equipment to pre¬ 
vent such explosions and fires it has been estimated that the prevent¬ 
able losses in this pai*t of the country amount to from $15,000 to 
$75,000 each season. 



Fu;. 1US.~A11 that reiiiaiiivd ot a macliiiio following a diiist oxidoBiuii ami fire 


Devices for Threshinfr Machines 

To prevent dust explosions of any kind it is necessary either to 
eliminate the dust cloud or the source of ignition or to change the 
atmospheric conditions in such a way that combustion can not occur. 
In the case of threshing machines the problem lias been attacked in 
several ways. 

Fans have been designed to collect the dust formed in tlic 
interior of threshing machines and thus prevent the formation of 
explosive mixtures. These fans are light and lelatively inexpensive 
and require little power for their operation.. They are usually in¬ 
stalled on the deck of the machine. (Fig. 109.) Besides reducing the 
explosion hazard, they h(?lp to clean the grain, thusi improving its 
grade and also prevent the dissemination of smut spores, which are 
likely to infect the ground and attack the next year's crop. 

Investigations in the field indicated that a large proj^ortion of the 
explosions occurred when dust clouds in or about the machine were 
ignited by sparks of static electricity produced by tlie friction of 
moving parts of the machine. Tests showed that heavy charges of 
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static electricity were present on many of the machines—in some 
(fases the measurements showed more than 50,000 volts. To remove 
these charges a system of wiring was devised in whicli the various 
parts of the machine were connected by wires witli a main wire 
or cable that was thoroughly grounded by being attached to an iron 
rod driven into the earth. So long as positive contacts wei*e main¬ 
tained between the ground wire and the various parts of the machine 
this method proved effective in reducing tlie hazard of explosions due 
to the ignition of dust by sparks of static electricity. 

To provide protection against loss from fires starting in thresliing 
machines a chemical fire extinguisher was <lesigned. This equipment 
(*onsists of a cylindrical steel tank connected with pipe lines leading 



r'KJ. lee .—a tlin’shmiij njucinno i'qui))|icii with a dust'Cifllectiug fan 


to different parts of tlie niaehint;. Tlie extinguishing liquid is lield 
in the tank until it is released through the pipe lines by the opening 
of a valve. The valve can be opciuHl by hand or automatically 
operated by the heat from a fire in the machine. The extinguisher 
is mounted on the deck of the machine. After the harvest season it 
may be taken down and used for general file protection about the 
farm. 

Hazards in Elevators 

The interest of the farmer is not confined to dust-explosion preven¬ 
tion on the farm. He is interested also in the work being done to 
reduce the explosicm hazard in the elevators or warehouses where 
his grain is stored. Perhaps he has a sliare in a cooperatively 
operated tdevator. Perliaps he has suffered a loss on grain Avhich 
he has stored in an elevator without protection against damage from 
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dust explosions. A^ain, the destruction by a dust explosion and fire 
of an elevator in his territory may mean a longer haul to get his 
grain to market or even make it impossible for him to market his 
grain when he wishes. For all these reasons the farmer, as well as 
the grain producer, the elevator operator, and the miller, or user 
of grain and cereal products, has a vital interest in the work of the 
Bureau of Chemistry on the cause of dust exjilosions and the develop¬ 
ment of methods of preventing them. 

David J. Prici;. 

Hyi/pon R. Brown. 


G reat Plains The agricailtural development of the Great 
Agricultural Plains has been an important economic problem 
Development for 50 years. The United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State experiment sta¬ 
tions of 10 States have been conducting extensive coordinated inves¬ 
tigations of this subject for the past 20 years. Much information 
has been olitainod, and many publications have issued, but 

many important problems still remain unsolved. Miscellaneous Cir¬ 
cular No. 81, “The Relations between Crop Yields and Annual 
Precipitation in the Great Plains Area,’’ seems to present some of 
these jiroblems in a new light, and to indicate methods for their 
solution. These facts and suggestions, supplemented by 45 years of 
experience and observation, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

The disastrous experiences of hundreds of thousands of settlers 
ill the Great Plains during the last 50 years have been due largely 
to (i) lack of experience with the soils, the climate, and the adapta¬ 
tion of crops in this region; (2) the absence of an economic justifi¬ 
cation for the bringing into agricultural ])rodu(!tioii of large areas 
of raw prairie; (ii) the adoption of a one-crop system of grain 
farming and the failure to develop the livestock industry in (‘on- 
nection with grain juoduction. 

The i^reinature development of political, social, mercantile, 
financial, and transportation organizations, that could have no per¬ 
manent support exeejit agriculture, in advance of the agricultural 
development of the region, has been another serious handicaj) to the 
early settlers in the Great Plains. These desirable but none the less 
expioitational organizations were supported in the earlier stages of 
tlie influx of seltlei-s into this undeveloped region by issuing bonds 
and by the funds brought in by the settlers. The next source of 
revenue for their support was the money obtained from farm-loan 
companies. Much of the land w^as preempted by adventurers who 
mortgaged their land for all the money they could get from the 
loan companies. Many of these preempters made no effort to bring 
their land into agricultural production, but the money they borrowed 
went into circulation and helped to support the parasites. When 
these mortgages came due, they usually were foreclosed. The mort- 
jragor seldom received any returns from the foreclosure, the money 
being absorbed by the land agents. 

Speculation Became Rife 

The title to the foreclosed land also fell into the hands of land 
speculators. Thus began, in the early eighties, the most gigantic 
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organization of farm-land speculation that this country has ever 
experienced. Practically every individual over many thousands o£ 
square miles was interested, directly or indirectly, in the sale of 
farm land at the highest price obtainable. The slogan, -^If you 
can’t boost, don’t knock ” became a sentiment that was almost relig¬ 
ious in its fanaticism, and was supported by powerful financial and 
political organizations. Inflation of land prices in utter disregard 
of the revenue-producing capacity of the land or the economic laws 
governing the increase in agricultural production was inevitable. 

Such were the conditions in 1905 when the dry-land agricultural 
investigations were established in the Department of Agriculture. 
At that time the State experiment stations of the 10 States lying 
wholly or in part within the (Ireat Plains had done but little investi¬ 
gational work in dry-land agriculture, and there was no coordination 
of the work of the several stations with each other. Charlatans of all 
des(;riptions, employed by land-selling agencies, were traveling over 
the country, each claiming to have discovered some new system that 
was to revolutionize the agriculture of semi arid regions, and to make 
possible the profitable production of crops where repeated efforts 
to do so had previously tailed. Land exploitation was well organized 
by shrewd, capable, and unscrupulous mem The comparatively few 
legitimate farmers who still remained in the Great Plains with a 
fixed determination to develop permanent homes and a stable agri¬ 
culture, eventually found themselves handicapped by inflated land 
prices, high taxes, and low prices for their products, and much mis¬ 
information as to farming methods. 

The dry-land agriculture investigations of the department l)egan 
in 1905, in a small way, by first enlisting the informal cooperation 
of the State experiment stations throughout tlie Great Plains. In 
1915, 24 field stations had been established in this region. Owing 
to lack of funds, this number has since been reduced to 19, which 
are now in operation. The results from stations, for an aggregate 
})eriod of 308 cro}) years, have been used as a basis for Uie publi(tation 
already mentioned. From a careful study of these data the follow¬ 
ing facts are deduced: 

Soils Are Very Fertile 

It is now known that a major portion of the soils of the Great 
Plains are of great fertility and well adapted to the growth of 
staple crops, and that the rough, broken sandy and stony lands are 
so interspersed amongst the tillable lands as to make them available 
for j>asture for livestock. It is also known that the mean climatic 
conditions of the entire area are such as to make possible the devel¬ 
opment of successful agriculture throughout this vast region of over 
450,000 square miles. 

It should be constantly borne in mind, however, that soil and 
climate do not alone insure a profitable agriculture in this or in 
any other region. Next in importance to soil and climate is the 
assurance of a permanent market at profitable prices for the crops 
that are raised. This is an economic factor over which the individual 
farmer has no control, except in so far as it is affected by the kind 
and quality of the crops produced, and possibly by the local market¬ 
ing tacilities. Closely associated with this, is a knowledge of tlie 
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adaptation of crops to the local environment in relation to both the 
production and the sale of crops. The relations to each other of the 
crops grown in rotations also must be given thoughtful consideration. 
Of no less importance is the selection of the livestock to consume 
the roughage and the coarse grain produced, and to provide motive 
power. All of the above-mentionea factors may be grouped under 
the general designation of farm organization. Next comes the selec¬ 
tion of the necessary implements for tillage, seeding, harvesting, 
and handling the crops grown under the conditions, and in the 
relations to each other in which they are grown. The extent to 
which tlie tractor, the motor truck, and the combine harvester 
are to be used will be important factors in the selection. The gen¬ 
eral character of the soil and the topography of the farm should be 
considered in this connection. 

Problem of Implement Use 

Having adopted a system of farm organization and selected the 
implements, the problem of how to use these implements in the most 
economical manner—how to accomplish a given purpose with the 
least possible expenditure of energy and money—^presents itself. 
This IS, perhaps, the most difficult group of problems to meet, for 
they are constantly changing and there is no solution of any of tlkcm 
that will be the same under constantly (‘hanging conditions. When 
and how deep to plow; wlien and how to summer fallow, and when 
to gi‘ow a cultivated croj) in the rotation betwcHui crops of small 
grains; wlum to use the self-binder, when the header, and when the 
combine harvester, and s<*ores of other j^roblc'ms of like nature must 
be met and solved on very short notice and in (‘onnection with (*om- 
binations of conditions jirc'vailing at that particular moment on that 
particular farm or field. Only long practical experience in that par¬ 
ticular lo(',ality can fit a man to siKTCssfully cope with such problems. 

In the eastern United States, wtiere the land was originally heavily 
timl>ered, it usually reepnred about three generations—a hundred 
years—^to clear a farm of from 100 to 200 acres and bring it into full 
production. . During all that time there was accumulating the results 
of pmctical exjierience on each particular faim. It is doubtful 
whether any member of the tliird or fouith generatiem that has 
grown up on such a fann ever fully i-ealized that the traditions that 
he inliented were the most valuable part of his estate. It is still less 
probable that any owner of a virgin farm in the Great Plains could 
be convinced that it will take about a hundred years before he can 
reasonably expect his farm to arrive at full production through 
cumulative practical experience; but there are elements of probability 
in botli these statements worthy of careful consideration by those 
who are interested in the agricultural development of the Great 
Plains. 

The problem of the adequate capitalization of a farm in the Great 
Plains has been left until the last, when perhaps it should have been 
the first to be considered. There is a very general opinion that a man 
witli small capital has a better chance of success in agriculture in the 
newer than in the older settled portions of the United States. 
Experience, obseiwation, and investigation make this assumption 
appear of doubtful validity. It is time that raw land costs less per 
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acre in some parts of the Great Plains than improved farms in some 
parts of the eastern United States, but it is also true that the eco¬ 
nomic farm unit in the West is prooablv twice the size of that in the 
East. It is also true that all kinds of farm improvements cost more 
in the West than in the East. In fact, there are many farms for 
sale in the East at a price that would not cover the cost of the 
improvements now upon them, at present cost of material and labor. 
Freight rates, on both what a farmer sells and what he, buys, are 
higher in the West than in the East. Farm labor is higher in the 
West than in the East, except near large cities. 

Average Wheat Yields Large 

Investigations show that, on an average, through a long term of 
years, larger yields of wheat per acre can be obtained in the northern 
Great Plains than the average for the wheat-growing States of the 
whole United States. In the southern Great Plains, the sorghums 
largely take the place of wheat and com in the Noi*them and East¬ 
ern States. The opportunity for a direct comparison of crop yields 
are, therefore, not as good in the southern as in the northern Plains, 
but the evidence at hand indicates that there is little dilference in the 

f eneral crmj-producing capacity of these -two regions of the (Jreat 
lains, and that they both compare favorably with other portions 
of the United States. There is, however, this difference. In the 
Eastern States a complete failure of all crops is almost unknown, 
whereas in the Great Plains such failures are common, and in only 
about two years out of three are the yields suiBScient to yield a profit. 
This makes it necessary for the farmer in the Great Plains to have 
sufficient working capital to tide him over these lean years. 

On the other hand, investigations show that the average yields in 
the northern Great Plains, measured in terms of bushels of wheat 
per acre, are 16 bushels. If, however, the inhibiting factors other 
than deficient annual pi'ecipitation could be reduced to the same 
extent on the average throughout the entire period that they have 
been in some instances these average yields would be over 30 bushels 

i )er acre. It is a fact that some of these inhibiting factors, such as 
lailstorms, hot winds, and extreme drought at critical periods in 
the development of the crop, are entirely beyond the control of man. 
There are, nevertlieless, many other factors, such as the loss of mois¬ 
ture from weed growth, faulty systems of tillage and crop sequence, 
poor seed, plant diseases, and insect pests that are more or less under 
man’s control. 

It therefore seems reasonable to expect that the average crop 
yields of the Great Plains may in time be increased by better farm¬ 
ing practices from the e<iuivalent of 16 bushels of wheal acre to 
20 bushels, or an increase of 25 per cent. When this time comes, and 
thei*e is a real economic demand for increased agricultural produc¬ 
tion in the United States at pri(^es that will yield the farniers fair 
profits on their investments of money, laboi*, and managerial ability, 
the Great Plains will become one of the greatest food-producing 
regions of the world. In the meantime, the agriculture of the Great 
Plains sliould be allowed to develop naturally without artificial 
stimulation, and investigators and practical farmers now established 
in that region should continue to add as rapidly as possible to the 
20217®—YBK 1926- 27 
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store of 8g;ricultural knowledge that is absolutely efflential to the 
ultimate development of the undeveloped agricultural resources of 

the Great Plains. ^ ^ ^ 

E. C. Chiloott. 


H ay Standards Hay marketing is a comparatively simple 
and In spec- business procedure when the seller and the 
tion System buyer are together to barter and negotiate the 
transaction. The seller quotes his price, the 
buyer can examine the hay and use his own judgment as to its 
quality and condition for his purposes, and controversies are either 
settled then or the sale is not macle. 

If all hay marketing could be conducted under these simple con¬ 
ditions the hay producers, dealers, and consumers in the United 
States would have little need for hay standards. But, as a matter 
of fact, only a small percentage of the carlot shipments ever move 
directly from the producer to the distant consumer. The vast 
majority of all shipments pass through at least two middlemen. 
Many snipments pass through four or five middlemen before they 
reach the consumer. 

Hay Moved Longr Distances 

In spite of freight rates on hay that are much higher than tho^ 
which prevailed before the World War period, baled hay is hauled 
hundreds, even thousands of miles by the railroads of the United 
States. It is a farm-management truism that farmers and stock 
feeders should produce their own hay wherever possible in order 
to eliminate the freight and handling costs incidental to the purchase 
of baled hay; but specialized American agriculture and climatic 
limitations often provide exceptions. 

The Cotton Belt States, for example, prefer to utilize their best 
lands in large measure for cotton and their soils and climates are 
not widely favorable to hay production. Thus these States pur¬ 
chase thousands of carloads of timothy, clover, and alfalfa troin 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, Indiana, K^ansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the Province of Quebec in Canada. Sim¬ 
ilarly thousands of car and truck loads of alfalfa move from Arizona, 
New Mexico, and the Imperial and San Joaquin Valleys of Cali¬ 
fornia into the thickly s(?ttled areas of southern California where 
land is too valuable for hay production. Baled hay is transported 
by water routes in considerable volume from the Sacramento Valley 
of California to the Atlantic seaboard, from San Francisco and 
Seattle to Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Panama 
Canal Zone, and from New York City and Norfolk to Cuba, Porto 
Bico, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Contract is Essential 

In this hay commerce where the producer and consumer are widely 
separated and where country shippers, dealers, br6kers, distributors, 
bankers, and carriers function in the marketing process, the use of 
the contract becomes essential to evidence the quantity, quality, and 
value of the commodity that is involved in any given transaction. 
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hat standards and inspection system 

Contriwt sj>6cificatioiis for quantity and value are relatively easy to 
make definite and precise for the benefit of the parties to a hay 
contract, but specifications for quality are more difficult and com¬ 
plex. If the quality specifications of a hay contract are indefinite, 
loosely drawn, and based largely on personal opinion, the contract 
is questionable and of little value. On the other hand, a contract 
containing definite quality, quantity, and value specifications is of 
distinct value in all hay commerce. 

Quality specifications may be written into a hay contract by means 
of descriptive terms or standards. The use of descriptive terms is 
not universally satisfactory. Orders and confirmations based on such 
descriptive terms as good feeding timothy ” or pea green leafy 
alfalfa ” are impossible of definite interpretation and the opinion of 
the buyer may differ radically from that of the seller, thus causing 
rejections, demands for discounts, diversions, demurrage, telegraphic 
expense, occasional lawsuits, and general dissatisfaction. Hay stand¬ 
ards, on the other hand, which provide a definite basis for the quality 
specifications in a contract, are of material assistance to all parties 
to the transaction, and can be definitel}^ interpreted by disinterested 
experts in case of disputes and claims. 

The value of standards in the business of marketing hay is in di¬ 
rect proportion to their soundness, adaptability to many kinds of 
hay, and to the confidence of the public in the standards. Local hay 
standards, irrespective of their soundness, are of little value in inter¬ 
state commerce, and standards formulated by either shippers’ or 
dealers’ organizations can not well enjoy the full confidence of all 
parties engaged in the business. 

Standards have been formulated and promulgated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as the official hay standards of the 
United States which meet the needs of hay marketing. They include 
standards for timothy and clover hay, alfalfa and alfalfa mixed 
hay, [)rairie hay, Johnson and Johnson mixed hay, grass hay, and 
mixed hay. They provide a common language for producers, deal¬ 
ers, and consumers to employ in the marketing of hay as well 
definite quality specifications that will constitute a basis of contract. 
Wherever United States hay standards are employed they provide 
the foundation for a market news service that gives producers, 
dealers, and consumers more accurate information about the money 
value of various kinds and grades of hay than it is possible to obtain 
where sales are made on sample, description, or local grades. This 
is a matter of exceptional importance in hay marketing and in great 
need of improvement. 


Value of Standards 

Hay standards are of inestimable value to producers, shippers’ 
organizations, and cooperative marketing associations in the devel¬ 
opment of direct marketing, because properly graded hay establishes 
confidence among consumers and creatas premiums for high quality. 
The consistent shipping of hay out of any community on the basis 
of official United States standards advertises the community prod¬ 
uct, gives it a national brand of quality, establishes confidence, and 
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eventually develops wider and more profitable markets than when 
hay is sold by description or local grades. 

Shippers in Wisconsin, Alabama, Nebraska, Kansas, and Wyo¬ 
ming are now making use of United States standards and inspection 
in the development of direct marketing from the producing commu¬ 
nities to the consuming comrnunitie/S, and they are finding a big 
and profitable field into which they can extend their operations. 
Thousands of dairymen, stock feeders, and purchasing agents for 
lumber camps, road contractors, etc., constitute a grouf) of consumers 
that is greatly desirous of purchasing car lots of grad^ and 
uniformly loaded hay direct from the producing communities. 

To the consumer it may be said that ordering hay on the basis 
of United States standards and demanding confirmations on the 
same basis, together with a Federal hay-inspection certificate to 
evidence the contract specifications, will insure the delivery of the 
kind and quality of hay wanted. Experience with United States 
hay standards in such consuming markets as Chicago, Denver, and 
Fort Worth has shown that the use of recognized standards and 
disinterested inspection has been of value in assisting the con¬ 
sumer to purchase the kinds and grades of hay wanted and in elim¬ 
inating many controversies with shippers. Inspection at receiv¬ 
ing markets is proving a strong educational force, also, in educating 
shippers to load cars uniformly and with those classes and grades 
of hay in greatest demand and for which the highest prices are 
paid. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains a hay-inspection service 
in numerous markets and at numerous shipping points in coopera¬ 
tion with commercial exchanges and State departments of agri¬ 
culture. This service is constantly increasing as shippers and con¬ 
sumers become aware of its value in the marketing of hay. The 
service provides original inspections, secondary inspections to show 
a change in condition, and appeal inspex’tions on grades in dispute. 
Such inspections are disinterested and are made by licensed men who 
have been given thorough training and whosc^ work is supervised by 
Department of Agriculture supervisors located at Washington, 
D. C., Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco. 

Edwaud C. Parker. 


H ighways On January 1, 1926, there were 3,001,825 
and How They miles of public rural roads in the United 
Are Paid For States. Of this large mileage, about one- 
eleventh, or 270,653 miles, were classed as 
State highways and the remaining 2,731,172 miles were county and 
local roads. The smaller mileage has been set apart for improvement 
under the supervision of the State highway departments, and the 
larger balance is for the most part under the jurisdiction of county, 
township, and other local authorities. 

At the same time, New Year’s Day, 1926, there were 145,509 miles 
of the State highways, or 54 per cent of the total, that had l^en 
improved with some form of surface, varying from the inexpensive 
sand-clay and gravel surfaces to high-class and expensive pavements. 
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Classifying fts high6r typiis all surfaces better than water-bound 
inacadam, and as lower types the macadam, gravel, sand-clay* and 
similar surfaces, the roads improved with the higher types oi sur¬ 
faces accounted for 44 per cent of the surfaced mileage, and those 
improved with lower types made up the remaining 56 per cent. In 
addition to these surfaced roads there were .32,219 miles of the State 
hi^iways that had been improved by grading and drainage. 

Turning to the county and local roads we find that there wei‘e 
376,406 miles, or 14 per cent of the total that had been surfaced; and 
of this surfaced mileage 12 per cent had been improved with surfaces 
of the higher type and 88 per cent with those of lower type. 

State Highways Most Improved 

It will be seen from these figures that the State higliways are much 
more highly improved than the county and local roads; and this 
condition is entirely consistent with the usage of the two classes, as 
shown by traffic surveys made by the Department of Agricultui'e in 
a number of States. In Maine, for example, the survey showed that 
each mile of the State highway system was used by an average of 
1,044 vehicles daily; and in comparison the State-aid or secondary 
highways were used by 244 vehicles, and the local or third-class 
highways by only 29 vehicles daily. As a similar condition has been 
shown to exist in each of the other States in which the department 
has made surveys, it is apparent that a higher degree of improvement 
of the State highways is fully justified by the greater/traffic which 
they serve. 

But granting tliat the heavier traffic on the State highways requires 
a higher degrexi of road improvement, thei reader, remembering that 
the mileage of local roads is 10 times as great as the total length 
of the State highway systems, may still want to know whether the 
expenditures for the two classes or roads are fairly proj)ortioned to 
their total service. 

I'his question can be satisfactorily answered. The total expenditure 
in 1925 for the construction and maintenance of State highways, ex¬ 
clusive of overhead and interest charges, etc., was $506,270,431. In 
the same year the expenditure fe)r county roads was $461,539,280. 
The expenditure for State highways in 1925 was therefore approxi¬ 
mately 52 per cent of the (•ombined expenditures for State and 
county road construction and maintenance during the year. 

Traffic on State Roads 

That this is a very reasonable relation is shown by the facts re¬ 
vealed by the department’s traffic sui veys. In Maine, for example, 
the survey shows that approximately 53 per cent of all highway 
traffic in the State moves over the State highway system which in¬ 
cludes only 7 per cent of the total highway mileage. In Connecticut 
approximately 60 per cent of the total traffic is served by the State 
system which also includes approximately 7 per cent of the total 
highway mileage. In Pennsylvania the State highway system in¬ 
cludes 11 per cent of the total mileage of highways and carries 68 
per cent or the total traffic. 
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‘‘Very well,” says the farmer reader, “the money spent for the 
State roads seems to be pretty well justified, but how much do farm¬ 
ers use them?” The answer is definite and clear—very little. The 
traffic on the State highw^s is largely a traffic of city-owned ve¬ 
hicles. In the Maine and Pennsylvania traffic surveys only S.4 per 
cent of the passenger cars observed on the State highways were 
farmer-ownea. In Ohio the percentage was 12.4, and in a count of 
the traffic on the Bankhead Highv ay at the Georgia-South Carolina 
line the farmers’ cars made up only 8.9 per cent of the total number. 
A similar situation is found with respect to the motor trucks. 

Although the department’s surveys do not indicate the relative use 
of the county and local roads by farmer-owned and city-owned vehi¬ 
cles, it is known that the former make up a very much larger per¬ 
centage of the total traffic on the local roads than on the State 
highways. The probabilities are that the great maiority of local 
roads are used almost exclusively by farmer-owned vehicles. 

How Farmer is Burdened 

It is this difference in the usage of the State and the local roads 
that makes it unwise to spend county revenues on the State high¬ 
ways; for the county road funds are obtained largely by property 
taxes, and, as the farmer is a large property holder, he pays a large 
part of the tax. When, therefore, the county revenues are used for 
the building of the main State highways the farmer is paying for 
highway facilities which he uses to a veiy small extent, and what¬ 
ever amount is so used is not available for the improvement of the 
local roads which are really the farmer’s roads. 

The wiser plan is to pay for the main State highways with motor 
vehicle and gasoline taxes and State-wide property taxes, all of which 
are paid by the residents of cities in fair proportion to their use of 
the main roads. The fact that most of the traffic on the main roads 
is not confined to county limits is another reason in support of this 
plan. 

Considering the United States as a whole the expenditure of county 
revenues for State highways is not a very large part of the total State 
highway expenditure. In 1925, when the total of current revenues 
(not including bond issue receipts) for State highways was $523,- 
*022,549, the portion raised by the counties was $71,737,028, or 13.7 
per cent. But the percentage thus provided has iniTcased in recent 
years instead of decreasing as it should; and the average county con¬ 
tribution would be much higher were it not for the fact that a number 
of the States, recognizing the responsibility of the State to provide 
for the main roads have practically or comiiletely released the 
counties from the burden of contributing. There are still a number 
of States in which the counties supply upwards of 20 per cent of the 
current revenue required for the building of State highways and one 
in which the county contribution is more than 40 per cent of t he total. 
Such county contributions are excessive in view of the small propor¬ 
tion of local usage of the main highways. Theiiv effect is to plac« 
an unfair burden upon agriculture by excessive land taxation, and 
they should be greatly reduced, if not entirely discontinued. 
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^ BOG-CHOLERA CONTROL 

The total futids available for State road purposes in 1925 amounted 
to $780^081)292» Of this amount $115,656,721 was carried over from 
tlie preceding year and the funds raised during tlie year amounted 
to $664,424,671. Twenty-one per cent of these current funds were 
obtained from the sale of bonds and other State securities, 14 per cent 
was received as Federal aid from the National (Government, and 
nearly 11 per cent vfas contributed by the counties. The balancHs 
of $359,105,115, about 54 per cent of the total current funds, was 
raised by State taxation. 

Of the portion of the State highway funds raised by Stale taxation 
in 1925, more than 80 per cent was sup{)lied by motor vehicle license 
fees and gasoline taxes, amounting in the aggregate to $289,173,503. 
The balance of $69,931,612, or nearly 20 per t ent, was raised directly 
or indirectly by State properly taxes. 

Gasoline and Vehicle Taxes 

Since 1921 there lias been a great increase in the jiortion of the 
State highway tax revenue raised hy motor vehicle and gasoline taxes 
and a considerable decrease in the funds secured by property taxa¬ 
tion. In that year 1 he two forms of taxes paid by road users made 
up only 55 per cent of the current tax revenues, and property w^as 
taxed more or less directly for the remaining 45 per cent. In view 
of the direct benefit of these main roads to the road users of the 
Slate as a whole tliis tendency toward the relief of property taxation 
is a very desirable reform. 

Contrasted with the methods of financing the State road improve¬ 
ments, tlie methods employed by the counties dejx'nd to a much 
greater extent upon property taxation and to a lesser degree upon 
vehicle and gasoline taxes. This is entirely consistent with the 
greater service rendered by the hical roads to agriculture and the 
lesst'r ser> ice to motor vehicle owners as a class. 

County and Local Road Funds 

The total funds availaliie for county and local road imju’ovement 
and maintenance in 1925 were $780,912,729, of wdiicli $97,895,087 were 
carried over from the jirevious year. The current funds, therefore, 
amounted to $683,017,642. Of this^ amount 21 per cent Avas obtained 
by the sale of county bonds and other securities, from wdiich it ap¬ 
pears that the States and counties were carrying about the same 
portion of their improvement ])rogram with borrowed money. 

Of the remaining cui rent funds of the countu‘S, nearly 6 per cent 
were received from the State governments as aid; 13 per cent were 
raised by motor vehicle and gasoline taxation; and the balance of 81 
per cent Avas raised more or less directly hy projierty taxation. 

n. S. Fatrbank. 


H OG-Cholera Control Of all the diseases of swine, hog chol- 

Calls for More era is by far the most serious, as it is 
Immunization so highly contagious and destructive. 

Farmers of every State have more or 
less knowledge concerning it, since there are ^ew, if any, hog-raising 
communitie^s that this plague has not visited at some time or other 
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sinc6 its first appearance in the United States in 1838. Tp tinder- 
stand present probleins of hog-cholera control, a brief _ review of 
past .events concerning the disease is desirable. Following its ap¬ 
pearance hog cholera spread rapidly, considering the scant hog 
population at that time, and by 1875 was causing a loss of about 
$21,000,000 annually. In some sections swine raising was practic¬ 
ally destroyed through recurring outbreaks and the nigh njortality 
in the affected herds. Numerous remedies were advocated and tried 
but they proved ineffective, tliough the value of quarantine and dis¬ 
infection became recognized as u means of keeping the disease 
from spreading. 

The discouraged swine breeders were not disposed to continue 
under the prevailing conditions and appealed to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for assistance. In response Gongi’ess, in 1878, made it 
possible for the Department of Apiculture to undertake a study 
of this disease. An important epoch in these investigations was the 



Flo. 110.—Typical appearance of pigH alTocled with hog; cholera. A muKh rout, lack 
of appetite, and watery eyes are ainoiiK the must iioticcaliJe Hyinptoins 

discovery, in 1903, of the true cause of hog cholera. This important 
discovery led to the development in 1905 of the immunization treat¬ 
ment. From 1008 to 1913 there was a growing demand for the new 
treatment. But in the absence of restrictions or supervision over 
the production of scrum and virus, impotent and contaminated 
products appeared on the market during those five yoars. This 
condition, together with faulty technic and the inability of some 
veterinaiy practitioners to make proper diagnoses of swiiie diseases, 
produced disapjiointiiig results in so many instances that the im¬ 
munization treatment did not grow in popularity as was expected 
and as it desei vcd. 

As a consequence hog cholera continued to spiead, and the losses 
wei*e increasing yearly. The swine industry faced these conditions 
in 1912, the year that marked the most extensive and destructive 
outbreak of hog cholera in the history of the disease in this countiy. 
The situation was so grave that it became a matter of consideration 
by tile department and by Congress. 
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hog^hol&ra control 

P®f®M® the virus-serum-toxin act 
of March IvlS^ which placed establishments producing serum and 
virus under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture 
Simultaneous^ an appropriation was made by Congress to enable 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of this department to conduct bo*^. 
cholera work in restricted areas in cooperation with several States. 
The principal objects were to study serum-virus immunization under 
field conditions and to establish, or rather reestablish, confidence in 
the treatment* This was the beginning of our hog-cholera field 
work, which now is conducted in cooperation with State regulatory 
authorities, State extension forces, veterinary practitioners. anS 
swine growers in 32 States. The funds for field work for the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year are sufficient to enable the dcpiirtmeiit to maintain 
37 veterinarians in the field. 

Work of Bureau Veterinarians 

In Northern States, where local veterinary servitic is readily 
available to administer the treatment, the bureau veterinarians con¬ 
fine their activities to investigational, supervisory, and advisory lines 
in controlling outbreaks. In sections of the South, where, local 
veterinary service is not available, they administer the treatment, 
and in some States where the laws permit it, they train a few 
i-eliahle laymen to apply the preventive treatment. 

In the period from 1913 to the current fiscal year swine mortality 
from cholera has been reduced from 130 hogs per thousand to ap¬ 
proximately 30 per thousand. 

Notwithstanding the savjngs brought about through the dcvelci]> 
ment and use of the immunization treatment, the disease is still caus¬ 
ing much greater losses than need prevail—the. monetary loss is stiil 
about $20,000,000 annually. Many farmers are slow in adopting im¬ 
proved methods of swine husbandry and some refuse to have their 
herds immunized because they are skeptical concerning the treatment. 
Others delay until heavy losses are inevitable, since serum is primarily 
a preventive and not a cure. This skepticism and delay result in 
maintaining centers of infection and the consequent reappearance of 
the disease. 

Disease More Prevalent 

Reports from tlie field indu-at/C that tlie disease is more prevalent 
in some States than it lias been in any year since RU2. Owing to 
the decrease in cholera during the last five years many fanners 
ceased to keep their herds immune, with the result that most of the 
hogs in the eounti'y are susceptible. During tlie two years ended 
June 30, 1020, only 21,000,000 doses of scrum were produced as com¬ 
pared wilh 44,000,000 during 1023 and 1024. This indicates a 
reason for the unusual prevalence of the disease during the fall of 
1926. The condition has been especially serious because serum pro¬ 
ducers soon exhausted their reserves and for a time were unable to 
meet the demands. The nature of serum production is sucli that it 
can not bo hastened to meet emergencies. Ordinarily about 55 (lays 
are required to produce and test a quantity of the product ready for 
marketing. 

From time to time so-called ‘‘breaks”—meaning sym])toms of 
cholera among treated hogs—are reported in herds that have been 
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immunized, but the proportion is small compared with the number 
treated. No doubt some breaks are due to a loss of potency in the 
vinis, or possibly the serum used, but experience shows that breaks 
are most liable to occur in hogs heavily infested with internal para¬ 
sites or those affected with intestinal inflammation or other disease 
at the time of treatment, which lowers their vitality and resistance. 

Generally it is not economical to use either serum or virus 
sparingly. The condition of the animal as well as its weight should 
be considered in determining the dose. Many successful practitioners 
administer, regularly, larger doses than are prescribed on the labels 
affixed to the bottles, especially if the herd is not in a perfectly 
healthy condition. When properly administered to hogs \mich are 



Fig. 111.—Giving tin* provuntlvt? svrum treatment. Swim* owners need have no serloua 
fear <»f cholera if tlieir hogs are properly immunized 


in fit condition and which receive proper care, the results of the 
immunization treatment against hog cholera compare very favorably 
with the results obtained from the use of other biological products 
in either human or veterinary medicine. 

Stocker-Hog Business Based on Preventive Treatment 

The stockor-hog business at the large i^ublic markets has grown 
beyond early expectations. A large number of pigs reach market 
when they are too thin to sell to advantage for slaijghter. Formerly 
such animals were excluded from interstate trade for purposes other 
than slaughter owing to the danger of disseminating hog cholera. 
The perfection of the immunization treatment made it possible to 
jjrevent much of this economic loss, and regulations were issued 
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which permitted the shipment of such pigs to country points after 
they had been immunized under the supervision of representatives 
of the department. The regulations required that the immunized 
pigs be held at the market for three weeks after receiving treat¬ 
ment. The expense involved was so heavy that comparatively few 
could be sold for farm distribution. 

Later the regulations were modified to permit shipment promptly 
after immunization to States where the regulations provided for 
the quarantine of the animals for a period of not less than three 
weeks. 

This gave an impetus to the stocker-hog business, but it was found 
that heavy losses occurred in many shipments. After careful in¬ 
vestigation the conclusion was reached that if this enterprise was 
to be placed on a stable basis it would be necessary to take the tem¬ 
peratures of all pigs to be immunized at public stockyards and to 
withhold treatment from those showing marked elevations of tem¬ 
perature, also those which had been held in the yards for a con¬ 
siderable time. The regulations were modified accordingly, with 
the result that there has been a marked reduction in the losses. At 
present the immunization of swine at public stockyards is giving 
fairly satisfactory results. The average loss is estimated at 3 per 
cent. Since the work was begun, in 1922, there has been a fluctuation 
in demand depending upon conditions. Dui*ing the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, 425,995 hogs were immunized. This number 
was exceeded in 1924, when 509,567 received the treatment. 

Complete Eradication Desirable but Costly 

It has been suggested that efforts should bo made to eradicate 
hog cholera in the United States. While eradication is desirable, 
the general distribution and prevalence of the disease and the enor¬ 
mous expense make such a gigantic undertaking inadvisable, espe¬ 
cially while large sums are being expended by the Federal and State 
Governments for the elimination of the southern-cattle tick and the 
eradication of bovine tubennilosis, dourine, and scabies of cattle 
and sheep. 

The eradication of hog cholera would reejuire the application of 
no less comprehensive and rigid measures than those adopted for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in this country, and our hog 
industry is in no condition to withstand such measures. Further¬ 
more, we have an effectual, practical preventive treatment against 
hog cholera, which is not the case with tuberculosis and some of the 
other contagious diseases with which we are contending. Therefore, 
it seems advisable to continue present efforts to minimize losses 
through the proper use of the preventive treatment rather than to 
attempt the complete eradication of hog cholera. 

U. G. Hoiu^k. 

H og Cycles and The hog industry in this country has 
Possibilities of been characterized by successive periods 
Regulating Them of overproduction and underproduction 
ever since it became an important com¬ 
mercial part of American agriculture. These fluctuations are il¬ 
lustrated in Figure 112, which shows the variations in the number of 
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hogs slaughtered each year since the Federal inspection of slighter 
was begun. The figures are shown for the 12 months from Nov^- 
W to October, inclusive, which covers substantially all of the pigs 
farrowed during the previous calendar year. 

These fluctuations in the supply of hogs have been accompanied 
by similar fluctuations in hog prices and are the major cause of the 
recurring periodic swings in prices. 

This continuous variation in the number of hogs produced and 
marketed is due to two causes: (1) The erratic changes from year to 
year in the production and price of corn which result from varia¬ 
tions in weather cfmditions and in the yield, and (2) the length 
of time which must elapse after farmers decide to make changes in 
their hog production until the time such changes begin to show 
up in increased or decreased receipts at the markets. 

This latter element is due to the natural conditions which govern 
the production of hogs. If a farmer decided in the fall of one year, 
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say 1925, that hogs had been unusually profitable, and increased the 
number of sows which he was breeding, that would result in a larger 
number of pigs farrowed the following spring, in 1926. These pigs 
would grow and be fattened through the summer and fall of that 
year, 1926, and not until the fall would they begin to move to market. 

Effect Felt Later 

There is thus a lapse of from 12 to 15 months or even more 
after the time that the fanner has decided to increase his production 
of hogs before the increased supplies begin to reach the market. 
Meanwhile, if hogs had been scarce and high in price in the fall of 
1925, they would still be scarce and high in the fall of 1926, since 
the increased supplier would not yet have begun to affect the market. 
Consequently hog producers would be encouraged, by the high prices 
in the fall of 1926, to expand their hog production still further. By 
the time these hogs would i*each the market in the late 1927 and in 
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1928, however^ the successive increases would have resulted in an 
oversupply of hogs and the cycle would already be swinging the 
other way once more. 

This tendency to fir^ go too far in expanding production of hogs 
and then go too far in contracting their production has been the 
principal cause of those erratic variations in supply which have 
resulted in the hog-price cycle. 

The persistence of this cycle may be shown most vividly by com¬ 
paring hog prices with corn prices. The fairly regular changes in 
this relation are very marked. Except under the disturbed condi¬ 
tions of the World War period, the tendency for changes in hog 
supplies to follow changes in the relation of hog prices to corn prices 
is clearly marked. 

The corn-hog cycle is thus seen to be the resultant of variations 
in the production of hogs owing largely to the way in which farmers 
respond to corn and hog prices. If farmers were willing to store 
corn over from years of large crops to years of small crops in suf¬ 
ficient quantity, it would bo possible to produce a practically con¬ 
stant number of hogs each year, and to make up for the difference 
in corn crops by merely increasing or decreasing the volume of 
corn in storage. Tlie general adoption of this plan, it is true, 
would entail considerable expense for storage facilities, some loss 
through the deterioration and wastage of the stored corn, and the 
employment of a considerable amount of capital to finance storing 
the corn. 

Partial Prevention Possible 

On the other hand, the fluctuating produertion of hogs might be 
prevented to a limited extend if hog produ(*.ers understood what 
was happening in the hog market and made only such changes 
in production as were necessary to keep production sufficient to use 
up the corn, without being led to make such great changes as they 
have made in the past in the hope that high prices could still be 
obtained when their increased supplies were ready for market. 

One other way in which the hog cycle can be smoothed out to 
some extent is by feeding hogs to heavier weights when corn is 
plentifiil compaied to hogs, and feeding them to lighter weights 
when tlic i*everse is true. Farmers have made much use of this 
practice in llie past and it is possible that it has already been car- 
lied as far as it pays to go. 

Considering the three possibilities, it seems probable that the hog- 
price cycle, or at least some variation in hog supplies resulting in 
variations in corn yields, will never entirely be done away with. 
With full appreciation of what is happening in the hog market 
and what is probably going to happen, producers should be able to 
reach such a balance between storing more or less corn, producing 
more or less hogs, and feeding them to a greater or less weight as 
would result in a much more stable production than has been true 
in past years. This, however, would probably not render produc¬ 
tion and prices entirely level and continuous. At just what point 
this adjustment would be reached would depend upon the expense 
and returns from storing corn, the effect on prices of a more con¬ 
stant production of hogs, and the changes in total retums to pro- 
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ducers resulting from more stability in the numbers and weights of 
hogs. 

Much publicity has been given to the hog cycle and its causes 
during recent years and it seems that now an increasing number of 
producers are intelligently controlling the number of hogs they pro¬ 
duce. As more and more producers come to recognize the possi¬ 
bilities of increasing their own returns through better understanding 
of the hog market and better adaption of supply to the relatively 
constant demand, it is probable that this country’s hog production 
will approach nearer and nearer the condition of ideal balance 
between corn crops, hog production, and hog weights suggested 
above. 

Mordecai Ezekijsl. 

H og Price Like other classes of livestock most hogs are sold 
Changes through the great central livestock markets, and it 
Studied is at these markets that the central wholesale price 
is determined. Although there are many of these 
markets they are in very close touch witli each other by wire, tele¬ 
phone, and radio, and as a result the prices move very closely to¬ 
gether at all markets, as is shown in Figure 113. This shows that in 
general the forces which determine the prices at one market are the 
same as determine the j)ricos at another market, and the significance 
of the different elements in these forces may be stated in a general 
way for all markets. 

llie greatest cause of changes in hog j^rices in the past 10 years 
has been the changes in the value of tlie dollar. For example, in 
1919, $1 would buy only about one-half as much as it would in 1913 
and in 1926, $1 would buy only about two-thirds as much as in 1913. 

In ordinary times the greatest changes in hog prices are caused 
by changes in the suj^ply of hogs. In the i)ast the market has got 
its idea of the supply of hogs principally from the actual receipts of 
hogs. In recent years, however, the Department of Agriculture has 
been making semiannual pig surveys, which give advance informa¬ 
tion as to how many hogs will come into market within the next few 
months. It now seems that the market is beginning to pay attention 
to these surveys as ail advance estimate of supply. 

Daily Supply Only One Factor 

With some products, like peaches or strawberries, the supply is so 
perishable that each day's supply must be disposed of almost as fast 
as received. For such products it is therefore largely tlie daily 
supply which sets the price. In the case of hogs, however, it takes 
several days or weeks to slaughter, pack, and distribute the products 
to the retail markets, while various fresh or cured products may be 
kept in cold storage for weeks or months. For that reason daily 
changes in supply do not have so great an influence on prices as do 
changes in the general supply over a considerable period. The num¬ 
ber of hogs marketed during a period of a half year or so thus has 
more to do with the general level of prices during that period than 
does the supply during any shorter period such as a day or week. In 
general, an increase of 10 per cent in the quantity of hogs marketed 
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Fig. 113.—Montlily average prices of heavy hogs, medium to choice, at five markets 
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over a given period tends to reduce prices during that period about 

The demand for hogs depends upon a number of different factors. 
One of the most important of these is the supply of beef and other 
meat products which may be substituted for hog products and the 
prices of these other products. Another very important factor on 
the demand side is the strength of the demand from our foreira 
customers. The United Kingdom and Germany, in particular, take 
great quantities of pork products, especially lard. Changes in their 
demand for these products due to changes in their own supplies of 
hogs and the competition from other countries, and in the purchasing 
power of consumers in these countries, must be reckoned with as 
one of the most important forces in the hog market. 

The ability of consumers to buy hog products also vanes in this 
country from time to time as the general industrial activity, number 
of workers employed, and the level of wages shows changes from 
periods of active business to jieriods of dull business. 

Supply Factors 'Predominate 

As a whole these demand factors are not so significant as are the 
supply factors in setting hog prices. In the pa.st the supply of hogs 
has shown repeated swings every few years, and with the exception 
of tlie period of the World War, it is these large changes in supply 
which have caused the greatest changes in hog prices. The cause of 
the.se changes in supply and what can be done towards their elimina¬ 
tion are di.scussed in the arti<*le on the possibility of smoothing out 
the com-hog cycle (p. 419). 

Part of the variation in supply through the yesir is smoothed out 
by putting provisions into storage during the months of large sup¬ 
plies and taking them out during the months of small supply. Al¬ 
though this helps to make up for the seasonal variation in supply 
through the year, it does not help much in years of heavy production, 
as then storage stocks accumulate to such an extent as to have a 
weakening effect on the market. 

Statistical studies of hog prices have indicafed that between 80 
and 90 per cent of the changes in hog prices can be mathematically 
accounted for by the factors discussed. It seems that a certain 
portion of the remaining changes in hog })rices are due to the in¬ 
ability of men in the hog market to foretell properly what will be the 
changes in supjdy and in demand during the immediate future and 
hence the tendency for them to be uncertain as to just what will be 
subsequent changes in hog prices. Thus during the period from 
February to July, 192.'), hog prices at Chicago for the same grade of 
hogs swung upward from $11 to $14, dropped back to $12 and then 
advanced again io nearly $15, all wnthin a relatively short period. 

Although it is not po.ssible to say how much of this erratic move¬ 
ment was due to speculation and how miu-b was due solely to in¬ 
decision on the part of the market, the inability of the market to 
arrive at a stable price is certainly one factor contributing to the 
changes in hog prices which must be considered as well as the more 
basic factors which have been discussed. 


Mohdbcai Ezekiel. 
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HOG BAISIKG BY LOW-COST OPERATIONS 

Raismg by Do farmers make more money raising early 
|-f Low Cost spring, late spring, or fall pigs? If all of 
OporEtions the conditions which limit the production of 
. hogs were constant throughout the year, it 
would be as easy and as profitable to produce and sell hogs at one 
time of the year as another. 

But these conditions change normally with the seasons. Consumers 
eat pork products more readily in cold than in hot weather. There¬ 
fore, if demand alone is considered, prices should be high in the 
winter and low in the summer. - But the supply of hogs coming to 
market during the winter is so great that the price is low in spite of 
the greater demand, or keener appetites of consumers. The price of 
hogs varies from month to month in accordance with conditions 
affecting the demand for and the supply of hogs. 

What Are Costs? 

Even though the price is lower, the supply of hogs is greater dur¬ 
ing the winter because the obstacles or difficulties encountered in 
their production are less than those encountered in raising pigs for 
a. summer and a fall market. These obstacles to production arc costs. 
The price of feeds, esjiecially corn, varies with the season and affects 
the cost of hogs accordingly. More equipment and labor are required 
in caring for them at some seasons than others. Seasonal climatic 
conditions influence the death rate among j)igs as well as their rate 
of gain. When pigs do not do well, the feed required to make a 
j)ound of gain increases. 

When everything is considered—^the price of hogs, the seasonal 
difficulties of produedion, the quantity of corn to be marketed, and 
many relationships between the hog enterprise and the entire fann as 
a unit—it may be almost as profitable to raise one (Jass of pigs as 
another. The following outline contrasts some of the factors wliich 
tend to equalize hog profits throughout the year. 


Factor 

Karly spring 

J lalc sjjring 

Fall 

1 

Price (if liogs. -- -... 

(Jost of production..... 

nigh ... 

.. -.do_ ... 

.. do .- 

I4>W .. __ 

,._-do .. 

_do_ 

nigh. 

Do. 

Do. 


Old_ 

New.. 

Old. 

fosse's before weaning . - - - 

Doath losses after weaning-- . 

t)so <>f pH,store - . 

Heavy... . 

Idght... - 
Minlinuin.__ 

]V1 odium, 

. ._do _ 

Light. 

Heavy. 

M inimum. 

Alaxiniuiti__ . 

Daily gains . .-. _ 

Higb..... 

Medium. 

Low. 

(JsubI fiiiisluvl woigbl ..-_ 

Light. 

Heavy.. 

liight. 

Good. 

Ne(!(issary bousing 

Kxcellent.. 

Fair... 

Necessary labor . . . 

High_ .. 

Tvow. 

High. 

Pressure of o( her farm work. _____ 

Light.-. - 

n(Mivy_ 

Heavy. 





Follow a System 

Various combinations of the one and two litter systems, early or 
late farrowing, and full or limited feeding are used in raising hogs. 
A farm organization with a relatively small quantity of corn ic)r hog 
feeding would probably be most profitable if the hogs were fed to 
lightweights. Large farms with large quantities of corn for feeding 
will usually feed heavier hogs as it is usually impracticable to 
increase the hog enterprise in proportion to the corn enterprise. 

29217''~-yBK 1926- 28 
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Larger herds of late spring pigs than early spring pigs can be 
handled since the weather at farrowing time is more favorable. The 
production of fall pigs greatly increases the size of the enterprise 
and makes a more economical use of the breeding herd. A system 
should be followed closely. The pigs should be ready for market 
on schedule time. Early spring pigs which have missed the fall 
market usually lose because of their higher cost as well as a lower 
price during the winter. If the prices of feeds and hogs warrant it 
at the time the pigs are finished, feeding may be continued to heavier 
weights. The lollowing outline compares the significant features of 
the one and two litter systems of hog production: 


STStem 

Class of pigs 

Time of farrowing 

00(3 litter_ 

pearly spring.. 
1 or 

[Late spring... 

February-M arch, _. 

April-May_ 

Two litter... 

[Early spring,. 
and 

(Fall__ 

February-March.... 

Sopteinber-October 




Hate of 
feeding 

Finished 

weights 

Time of marketing 

Full_ 

Pounds 

200 or less ,. 

Septeinber-OcLober. 

Medium to 

200 and up.. 

Deceinber-March. 

full. 

Full_, 

200 or leas,.. 

Scpteniber-< )ctobor. 

FulL_,. 

200 and up.. 

April-Tune. 


How to Reduce Costs 

Select good breeding stock wliich have the capacity to make good 
gains. 

Give the hog a chance to live and grow by providing sanitary liv¬ 
ing quarters. 

Give the brood sow enough feed and care to properly develop her 
unborn litter. It is good economy to increase the cost per sow if 
necressary, to produce large, strong, healthy litters. 

Wean large litters and thereby reduce the covSt of the weanling pig. 

Keep the pigs growing. F nil feeding is the most economical in 
making gains. Future ptices of feeds and hogs may warrant, limited 
feeding until that time is reached. But a stunted ])ig seldom 
catches up. 

Provide good pastures for sanitary pur]>oses, to stimulate growth, 
and reduce feed requirements. 

Develop a system of raising hogs with convenient arrangement of 
hog lots, houses, and feed and water equipment. This reduces labor 
costs and proviiles better care for the pigs. 

Don’t capitalize your hog profits in too expensive hog houses and 
equipment. 

Increase the rate of turnover in your hog business by maximum 

Oscar Stoansois. 

H ome industries for More than half a million country 
Farm Women and homes were remodeled, improved, or 
Girls Numerous beautified in 102G through the returns 
from home industries carried on by 
women and girls enrolled in home demonstration clubs. Where these 
women and girls have become interested in profitable productive 
work more of the raw products of the farm are being refined or 
manufactured at home, thereby giving the farm family more of the 
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{ )rofits on many crops. Hundreds of women have succeeded in estab- 
isliing profitable canning and preserving plants which had small 
begimiing in homo kitchens. Large quantities of fruits are canned 
or preserved in a thin syrup in 10-pound tin cans or other large 
containers to be held over until a less busy season of the year, when 
they arc made into finished preserves as orders are received. Fruit 
juices are bottled for jelly making. Different kinds of vegetables 
are cured in kegs of brine during the rush season at harvest time 
and made into hnished relishes or other pickled products as needed. 
Quantities of garden herbs arc also dried and made ready to mix 
into kitchen bouquets for home use or for sale as the demand arise,s. 

Materials on the farm are gathered, cured, and stored away for 
work during the long evenings of the winter months. Supplies of 
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cured pine needles, honeysuckle vines, oak splits, etc., are stored by 
basket makers. Dyed, cut, and sewed strips of rags are prepared 
and rolled in huge balls ready for braiding or weaving into rugs. 
Clean feathers are put up by the fan makers. Hides and skins of 
animals are cured and tanncnl and a supply of leather nuuie ready 
for another fireside industry. One of the unique specialties devel¬ 
oped was pine-needle tapestries of Indian design. The woman orig¬ 
inating this specialty last year sold some of these pieces for $50 
each and a single tapestry suitable for a table top brought $1,500. 

Cooperation is a Result 

Successful }>eginnings in home industries made by indiyidiial women 
naturally lead to the formation of cooperative marketing organiza- 
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lions to market high-quality standardized home products. The suc¬ 
cess of women and girls in home industries has been due (1) to 
economical production, (2) standardizing pi*oducts, and (3) coopera¬ 
tive marketing with neighbors. The local club market has been the 
most significant development in this field. Club markets have been 
organized and conducted by many of the home demonstration clubs. 
This market is usually located in the nearest town that offers a nat¬ 
ural market for the members of the club and is managed by them. 
All kinds of raw material and refined home products are sold in these 
markets including fresh fruits, vegetables, meats, butter, eggs, cheese, 
honey, canned goods, smoked an(l cured meats, flowers, and bulbs. 
The total value of products marketed at these club markets in 14 
States under the guidance of 114 home demonstration agents in one 
year was $1,008,508. In (loorgia, South (Carolina, and North Caro- 
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lina alone in 1025 the total value of })roihicls sold tlirougU tlie rlub 
markets was $705,717. 

In addition to club maikets, in many States county commodity 
marketing organizations have developed as subdivisions of the county 
home demonstration councils. Special products arc standardized for 
sale by the members of these county c(H)|)eratives. Some associations 
maintain a salesroom for their goods and they have their own printed 
stationery and folders illustrating and <lescribing the special article 
which the organization has for sale. Examples of such associa¬ 
tions are county weavers, pine craft, basket makers, and liandicraft 
ass(x*iations. 

Members of the county weavers’ associations in Arkansas and Ten¬ 
nessee standardized certain .sizes and patteins for rag rugs and also 
tlieir leeipes for mixing dyes in order to obtain good uniform colors 
for use With a few selected designs on which members of the associa- 
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tion ar© specializing. Some of the members are making braided 
rugs, some woven, and others the hooked rugs. The rug making 
association in Hamilton County, Tenn., expanded its business to such 
an extent that it became necessary for them to pro(‘ure materials and 
supplies in larger quantities than could be found at home. With 
the aid of the county home demonstration agent, arrangements were 
made to procure the surplus waste from hosiery mills and other fac¬ 
tories located in the county. The total sales on rugs in this county 
amounted to $H,00() in 1025, as compared with $500 worth sold in 
1921. Orders for rugs were received from 10 different States. About 
100 women are working members in this association. 

Handicraft Association Shipments 

County handicraft associations in the northern counties of Missis¬ 
sippi and pine-craft associations in the southern section of the same 
State standardized for sale certain patterns of baskets made from na¬ 
tive materials. Shipments were made regularly to florists, gift shops, 
(^andy manufacturers, grocers, and others. One year the sales from 
baskets made from wild honevsuckle vines and pine needles by women 
and girls in Mississippi totaled $12,000. Women in about 46 States 
are making baskets under the guidan(*e of home demonstration agents, 
utilizing many different kinds of native materials, including willow, 
pine needles, honeysu(*kle vine, wire grass, bulrushes, corn liusks, iris 
leaves, buckbush, and white oak splits. 

In a number of States each year a large j)ortion of the fig crop 
is wasted because the fruit can not be shi}>ped satisfactorily in the 
fresh state. Fig clubs have been formed for the special purpose 
of canning and preserving figs for sale. In Alabama 12 members 
of the Dallas County Fig Club, in spite of a poor crop season, had 
ready for market 500 dozen standai*<l containers of fig pieserves 
beautifully packed and labeled with a special Dallas County label. 
TJie use of this label added to the attractiveness of (‘ach jnickage. 
The value of the outj)iit was $1,225 and more orders were re(*eived 
than could be filled. 

Another group of 100 women from Georgia worked together to 
standardize a high-grade commercial pack from the by*prodnct of 
a field crop. Uniform containers were purchased in (juantity by 
county home demonstration councils and eacli of the JOO women 
agreed to pack 1 dozen jars of watermelon rind preserves. The 
pieces of rind were cut uniformly so that exactly 12 pieces would 
fill an attractive 12-ounce jar. The same recipe was carefully fol¬ 
lowed by each one and any jar taken at random from the lot was an 
exact duplicate of the otliers. When the entire 1(K) dozen jars were 
assembled in the main aisle of a grocery store they presented a 
beautiful exhibit. Each woman was as proud of her work as if 
she had packed the whole lot of 1,200 jars. The 100 dozen were all 
sold in one day and netted the women a 50 per cent profit. In addi¬ 
tion, tlie advertisement this sale gave to their high-quality products 
brought to these women orders not only from this store out also 
from other business (xincerns, club houses, and hotels for as much as 
they could pack during the next season. 
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In many States the women and girls have sold unique farm home 
products successfully. Some of these women have specialized and 
standardized for marketing beautiful and useful articles made of 
feathers from the farm flocks. In other States women have made 
gloves and other articles from the hides and skins from animals 
butchered or trapped on the farm. Large numbers of purses, bags, 
desk sets, book covers, wallets, and bill folders of attractive durable 
patterns have been designed, tooled, and made from calfskins. The 
young calfskin untanned sells for 35 to 50 cents, but often there is 
no market for such skins and they become a >vaste product of the 
farm. In cooperation wdth interested farm women, extension agents 



Fkj. JIU.—Moinbers ol' home demonstration club making baskets for cooperativi' sale 


have demonstrated that between $(U) and $75 w^orth of tooled h'ather 
articles can be made from one calfskin. 

Leather Work Popular 

So popular has some of the Avork Avitli leather beeomc that county 
officials in difl'erent States granted their home demonstration agents 
leave of absence with salary for from three to four montlis for the 
purpose of undertaking with selected groups of agents intensive 
courses in glove making and other leather Avork in England and 
France. More than 20 liome demonstration agents, representing 9 
or 10 different States, have had the benefit of such study and travel 
in Europe and are noAv giving to the an omen and girls of their 
counties the benefit of their knowdedge gained through these courses. 

When the finished product of these home industries are of the 
highest grade and show skill and perfection in Avorkinanship they 
meet a ready demand and bring good prices. The wholesome inter¬ 
est Avhich has been aroused among Avomen and girls in the profitable 
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utilization of farm resources by extension workers lias resulted in 
increasing each year the number of women and girls who find greater 
satisfaction and contentment in living in country liomes. 

Oi.A Powell. Maix^olm. 


H ome Life The last 10 years have seen revolutionary 
on the changes within the farm home in the United States. 
Farm Good roads, transportation, me(*hanical inventions, 
and improved service of the press and educational 
agencies have been as important factors in improvements in tlie 
home as they have been in the Avell-recognized improvements brought 
about in American agriculture. 

Probably the most important change made within the home has 
been in the thinking of tlie farm woman. She has come to recognize 
satisfying home making as lier objective ratlier than simply eflicient 
liousekeeping. She has found that rest and n‘creation are needed 
for all members of the rural family if their duties arc to be j)er- 
formed more efficiently, and if their life is (o be satisfying. She 
has become conscious of the necessity of pro(;uring eflicient tools for 
her work and of obtaining scientifically accurate knowledge reganU 
ing adequate methods of caring for the physical well-being of her 
family. She has developed a keen desire to make the home beautiful 
within and without, to developing correct habit formation in her 
children, and to make the home and community a place of satis¬ 
faction and pride to all concerned. 

This viewpoint has developed rapidly, particularly during the 
past five years. Rural women in all se(‘tions of the (jountry have 
begun to meet regularly in small groups to obtain the desired infor¬ 
mation, and to enjoy the satisfaction of group discussion and of 
social contact thus afforded. 

Farm Surroundings Improved 

The results of such activity by farm women and the resultant 
effort is in evidence on eveiy hand. The yard and fences about the 
house have been i)ut in orderly condition and a well-designed scheme 
for using grass, trees, flowers, and shrubs has made of the farm 
home a place of beauty. 

The interior of (he farm home has been made equally attractive. 
Simplicity, usefulness, and beauty have been made the keynote of 
selection and arrangement of house furnishings. Family rcHjreatioii 
and music have been planned for in many liornes. Such an atmos¬ 
phere in the farm home has made rural children love th(‘ir home 
and think of it as a place of satisfaction rather than one from which 
to go to seek plcasuie elsewhere. 

Through increased efficiency in the performance of necessary 
duties the farm woman has gained time which she has learned to use 
constructively. She has had more opportunity to study her mode 
of living and its possible improvement. She has been able to give 
more time to rest and recreation, to training her (diildren in correct 
habits of acting, speaking, an<l thinking, to companionship with her 
husband and TiMends, and to carrying out lier responsibilities as a 
member of the community. 
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The farm family has become more satisfactorily clothed. Cfeth- 
ing has been economically purchased. BecomingnesSj appropriate¬ 
ness to needs, and hygienic properties have been considered in its 
selection. Clothes have been made with less consumption of time 
and energy. The family has been more attractively dressed and has 
possessed that sense of poise and of satisfaction which comes from 
such knowledge. This has helped to overcome self-consciousness, 
and has encouraged participation in group endeavors and acceptance 
of a place of responsibility in the community. 

Food is More Adequate 

The food of the farm family has become more adequate as to 
desirable quantity and variety. It has been procured more economi- 



Fio. J17. — Uostfulness and honpilallty pervtuh^ larn) living; ruoifl 


cally. The more general use of a garden and a canning budget 
based upon family needs has developed. This has tended to prevent 
physical ills, and this improved health of the family lias made for 
greater efficiency at work, and increased enjoyment of leisure time. 

Unavoidable illness on the farm has been cared for with greater 
skill and correct methods, and the healing proc(‘.sscs have been accom¬ 
plished with satisfying results and with less delay. 

With her husband, the farm woman has studied the family income 
and the type of life desired for the family. They have come to use 
greater discrimination in the use of their income, so that desired 
objectives may be realized more surely, either immediately or over 
a period of years. 
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The farm woman has come to see more fully her opportunities and 
responsibilities in the community. She has come to regard the com¬ 
munity as a modern day extension of the home. Through her vote 
and personal activity she has promoted better services in schools, 
churches, public health, recreation, merchandising wares, public 
office, and the like. ^ She has helped increasingly to promote civic 
pride through bringing about beauty in the community environment. 

During the decade just past many thousands of farm women have 
come into this larger consciousness of the importance of the fai’ni 
home and of their opportunity in serving it and the rural community. 
Each year the number has increased of those who liave joined with 
their neighbors in setting up wholesome standards of rural family 
life, in obtaining helpful information, and in checking improve¬ 
ments made. The growth in vision and abilities of these women has 
been tlie outstanding result of this group endeavor. They have intel¬ 
ligently evaluated the possibilities in liome making, in community 
life, and in citizenship. They have set up goals of desired a<‘com- 
plishrnent for themselves in relation to eat li of these factors. 

Aided by Extension Workers 

On this forward movement, farm women have been aided to a 
large degree by the State and county home demonstration agents 
and home economics specialists of the cooperative extension service 
of the Unit<‘d States Department of Agriculture and the State agri¬ 
cultural colleges. Through these extension workers there has been 
made available in a practical form the results of home-economics 
investigations by the State agricultural colleges, the Bnioaii of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture, and other institutions 
and agen(*ies contributing to the science of home making. In addi¬ 
tion, tliese extension workers are helping farm women to assume 
intelligent leadership in all affairs having to do with promoting 
economic and social well-lieing in rural home and community life. 

At present approximately 1,000 (‘oiinty home demonstration agents 
and 300 home economics specialists are aiding farm Avomen in this 
constniclive undertaking. The demand for this ty})e of leadersliip 
is steadily increasing. 

By the hundreds of thousands farm women have accom])lislied 
these changes in their thinking and in their home conditions. By 
the tens of thousands they have given volunteer service in interesting 
their friends and neighbors in like undertakings. In addition they 
have given time and energy to receiving practical training in these 
fields from technical experts and liaAe voluntarily aided their neigh¬ 
bors to become equally skillful in these lines. In 10 years farm 
women have become more conscious of the possibilities of satisfying 
life on the American farm. The results accoiiijdished point to 
marked further development in the future in the interested and 
efficient conduct of daily tasks, the intelligent and constructive use 
of leisure, and in making of the rural home and community places 
affording greater beauty and satisfaction to those who live m them, 

Grace E. Frysinger. 
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H oney Mar- Like other salesmen, beekeepers who have 

ket Reports honey to sell need market information in order 
Now Issu^ to disimse of their crops to the best advanta^. 

It is to their advantage to know at what price 
other beekeepers in competing sections are selling honey of the sanie 
flavor and grade. They are interested, too, in hearing of the condi¬ 
tion of bees and honey plants in other areas, so that the probable 
size of the crop in different regions, w ith its effect on prices, can be 
known. 

Inforination of this sort can be found mainly in three sources: 
(1) letters put out by honey buyers, (2) disimssions in the bee 
journals, and (;3) the honey market news reports issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of these the Government reports 
are easily the most comprehensive, and several journals now copy 



Fig, 118. Working with Ih*<\s in Iowa. Honey house in center of picture 


them in whole or in part, instead of obtaining luarkcl information 
themselves. 

. The market news reports published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Etonomics have been issued for nearly 10 years. At present rejiorts 
are prepared on the 1st and iritli of each month, at Washington, 
D. C. only. No cliargc is made for the bulletins, and they will be 
sent to beekeeper upon retpicst. 

The first two pages of each report are devoted to nows from the 
important producing sections of the country. A large number of 
beekeepers and honey shippers, from Vermont to Washington and 
from Alinnesota to the Gulf, semi the department, twice a month, 
statements of prices and crop and market conditions x>revailing in 
their sections, with other news items of interest. These are com¬ 
bined and jiublished by sections siudi as “ Intermountain region,” 
Northeastern States,” Texas,” etc. The cooperation of other 
large beekeepers in furnishing reports would be welcomed by the 
department. 
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HONEY GRADES FOR BEEKEEPERS 

These price reports from producing sections are confined chiefly 
to the sale of comparatively large lots of honey. Most of the 
extracted prices refer to 60-pound cans, although, especially in sec¬ 
tions where most honey is sold in small pails, sales of f) and iO pound 
pails are also recorded. Sales of comb honey are on the basis of the 

g lass-front case holding 24 sections. Prices on chunk, or bulk comb 
oney are also obtained in Texas. 

Prices and Local Conditions 

Prices and local conditions in leadin<i^ city markets appear on the 
third page of the report. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, and San Francisco 
are all reported on at this time. In these cities salaried representa¬ 
tives of the department call upon the leading receivers and dealers 
and obtain the prices at which bottlers, con feetii)nei‘s, bakers, and 
wholesale dealers can buy extracted honey, in (JO-pound cans or 
barrels, and the pricie obtainable for comb honey when sold by lai gt^. 
receivers to retail grocers. Prices are obtained on all flavors and 
grades whi(^h arc on the market in any quantity. Quotations on 
domestic and imj)ort('>d beeswax are also obtained in some citiivs. 

In order to reply to requests which are frequently received by the 
department, address lists have been compiled of leading honey deal¬ 
ers in over 20 of the important markets. No pretense of (•ompfeteness 
is made for these lists, but they are ])robahly more accurate than 
any other similar register ever compiled. These names will be fur¬ 
nished to beekeepers on request. 

Millions of pounds of honey are shipped to foreign countries every 
year. As an indication of the countries most interestorl in American 
honey, import and export statistics are ]>ublish(»d in detail oiu*e a 
montli as a feature of the market news report, and twice a year total 
figures for the preceding 12 months are tabulated and puhli.shed. 
Consular articles dealing with bee and honey inte?*ests in foreign 
countries and the possibilities of selling American honey in tluKse 
countries, are occasionally obtained through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce and pub¬ 
lished in the market report. 

Hakold J. Clay. 


H oney Grades The standardization of food i)rodtict5 is a 
Set Aim for necessary outgrowth of modern business meth- 
Beekeepers ods and the wholesale transportation and 
marketing of such products. Realizing that 
honey also must be standardized, the division of bee culture investiga¬ 
tions of the Bureau of Entomology, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has established standard grades and grad¬ 
ing rules for both comb and extracted honey. 

The Federal standards have unified the various grading rules 
already in use so that a grade name for color or finish when applied 
to honey anywhere in the United States will niean the same 
thing. Only thus can producers and consumers nujet each other 
satisfactorily. 
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Our foreign trade in honey is now about 8,600,000 jjounds annu¬ 
ally. This should increase largely through the use of uniforiiK stand¬ 
ard grades. If any foreign purchaser, in buying honey, specifies that 
it shall be graded according to United iS^tates grading rules for 
honey, he can be assured that he will receive such honey as he orders 
and that it will be of good quality. 

Two chief commercial grades of comb honey are specified. It is 
expected that 26 to 40 per cent of the honey produced in the best 
commercial practice will grade as U. S. fancy, the remaining 60 to 
75 per cent of commercial honey grading as U. S. No. 1. A variable 
percentage, depending on the season and on the skill of the producer, 
will grade as No. 2 and should be sold on local markets instead oi 
being shipped. Provision is also made for special grades for par¬ 
ticular purposes, such as exjiort and exhibition grades. Color is also 
considered in the grading, and there may be a lancy grade of amber 
or of dark honey as well as of white honey. 

In extracted honey, fancy and No. 1 grades are also provided, 
with a range of color division comparable to that for comb honey. 
The chief difference between U. S. lancy and U. S. No. 1 extracted 
honey is in the clearness, fancy being ready for sale direct to the con¬ 
sumer, wdiile No. 1 is a product to be sold to the bottler, and c‘ontains 
particles of wax, etc., which must be removed before it will class as 
fancy honey. A No. 2 grade is also provided for extracted honey 
which does not come up to the stanclards required for fancy and 
No. 1. 

It is impossible, on account of the great diversity in character of 
honey marketed, to make grades to fit exactly the needs of each 
producing area, but it is believed that beekeepers can adapt their 
methods of management reasonably to meet the standards of the 
grades. 

It is necessary for the beekeeper, as for any other producer of 
(commodities, to set a standard for his merchandise, and to plan his 
management so as to produce honey that w ill grade well. The Fed¬ 
eral grading rules provide a standard whi(di will obtain for the bee¬ 
keeper the best financial I'eturns from the accepted best commercial 
practice in beekeeping. The beekeeper shoidd study each detail of 
prodinction and adjust his methods so that the ne(*tar gathered from 
the flowers by the bees may be made by them into the largest 2 :)ossible 
quantity of the most salable honey. Often some fairly good method 
must be discarded because it results in too large a proportion of a 
product that does not meet the grades. As competition beccomes 
more keen, methods of production must be improved so that the 
honey obtained from the bees may be equal in grade to that of 
conmeting producers. 

Muny beekeepers are now working in this way and are financially 
successful. They do not merely produce a crop of honey and then 
grade it according to Federal standards, but they have the standards 
in mind while managing the season’s work and thus succeed in 
obtaining the largest proportion of fancy and No. 1 honey possible 
for their locality. By the use of good beekeeping methods, the 
required grade of honey can be produced profitably. 

E. L. Sbchkist. 
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H orse Pwrfuc- The demand for horses for farm and city 

Uon Falling work has fallen rapidly since the close of the 
Fast in U. S. war in 1918, The automobile and auto truck 
*tnade the horse-drawn vehicle of rela¬ 
tively little importance in city streets and even on country roads, 
while the tractor has replaced some of the work stock on a great 
many farms. With the improvements that are being made in trac¬ 
tors, it is diflicult to foresee the extent to which tractors will 
eventually replace horses on American farms, but it is not likely 
that the horse will ever be entirely displaced. At least one team 
will be necessary on most farms. 

The decreased demand for horses in cities and on farms has re¬ 
sulted in a decrease in horse values of more than J15 per cent from 
1918 to 1924, with continued low values since. In fact horses were 
worth relatively less in 1926 than at any other time in the past 60 
years. With the sharp drop in demand and the rapid falling off in 
the values of horses came a startling decrease in the number of hoi se 
and mule colts foaled in the past seven years. While the number 
of horses and mules over 2 years of age decreased about 6 per cent 
from 1920 to 1925, the number of colts under 2 years of age de¬ 
creased 51 per cent. The census of 1925 sliowed 73 colts under 2 
years of age per 1,000 horses and mules of all ages, as compared 
with 132 colts m 1920, or a reduction of 45 per cent in the ratio. 

Reports from Crop Correspondents 

Reports from farms of ci*op correspondents show that 41 horse and 
mule colts were foaled during 1925 per 1,000 head of all horses and 
mules on their farms January 1, 1926, as compared with 91 during 
1919 per 1,000 head of all horses and mules on farms January 1,1920. 
Unless more colts are raised in future years than were raised in 
1925, either the number of horses and mules on farms will eventually 
fall to approximately onc-lialf the present miinbei on farms, or 
their average life must exceed 15 years. 

While this downward trend in colt production continued \imibated 
in the South Central States and the range country, an increase in the 
number of colts foaled in 1925 over 1924 was shown in tlie Com Belt 
and Northeastern States. Most of the States where surplus mules arc 
produced showed a decline in the birth rate of colts during 1925 as 
compared with 1924—Missouri showed a decrease from 54 to 46 colt-s, 
Kentucky from 40 to 35, Texas from 47 to 36, and Oklahoma from 
49 to 45; only Kansas and Nebraska showed an increase. 

Without colts and young horses to replace our present miinber of 
work animals the number will fall off rapidly during the next few 
years. The number of horses and mules on farms since 1910 and the 
outlook for the next five years is shown in Figure 119. A reduction 
in the numV)er of work animals on farms of 30 to 40 per cent within 
the next- five years is practically inevitable. This rapid reduction 
will first develop into an acute shortage in those States where the 
hoises now on farms are the oldest and where there are fewer colts 
coming on as replacements, and where the topography of the (country, 
the character of labor available, or the type of farming followed 
make the use of tractors less satisfactory than in other parts of the 
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Fig. 119.—NimilMir of horsus and mules on farms in 1910 and 192G, and estimated 

number in 1931 


country. Fi^re shows that on the farms of crop correspondents 
in February, 1926, there were more liorses over 10 years of age in the 
Northeastern and Southeastern States than elsewliere. The South¬ 
eastern States have the largest j)ercentage of mules over 10 years of 
age. 

Replacement Effected in Far West 

Neither of these sections raises as many colts as the Middle Western 
and range States. These are also sections which are not as well 
adapted to tractor farming as are the broad plains of the Central 
States. Only in the far Western States are the present number of 
colts anywhere nearly sutllcient for replacement purposes. 



Fig. 120.—There are more horses over 10 years of age In the Northeastern and South¬ 
eastern States than elsewhere. Only in the western range States are the present 
number of colts anywhere nearly sufficient for replacement purposes 
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The individual farmer should study carefully the type of ])ower 
best suited to his own farm and plan now for the necessary horse 
and mule replacements 3 to 10 years hence. Present low prices for 
horses may be expected not to continue indefinitely. The average 
value of horses on farms has not changed much for the past three 
years although the average age has increased considerably. 

C. V, Sarlts. 


H ospitals for What farm family would not welcome the 

Agricultural assurance that in case of serious injury or 
Communities sickness an ambulance would appear on call 
at their home and take the patient to a near-by 
public hospital for treatment; tiiat superior medical and surgical 
skill, including that of tlieir own family physician, and aided by 
modern medical api)liances would be at their command; that sym¬ 
pathetic trained nurses, drawn from the home community, would 
care for them; that friends and family could make daily visits to 
the patient ( 

This is becoming a reality as public hospitals, long considered a 
necessity by city peojde, are being erected in rural cotuiniinities with 
financial assistance of farmers themselves. 

A recent rural hospital surv^ey by the Department of Agriculture ^ 
has revealed a growing movement in the establishment of such public 
hospitals and has disclosed a variety of types. 

Twenty States have recently eiiacte<l legislation facilitating the 
erection by taxation of hospitals by rural counties. Establislmient 
is by the regular county legislative body usually after popular vote, 
the law geiK'rally specifying a maximum tax rate of 2 mills on the 
dollar, which in practice is often mucli less. 

C'Ost figures run from $30,0()<) to $250,000. Maintenance expenses 
are met largely from the hospital receipts; deficits, if any, from taxes, 
(lovernment is tlirough a board appointed by the count}^ govanning 
body or elected by the people. 

Jefferson C'Ounty, Iowa, poj)ulation 10,440, erected a $43,000 
25-t)ed hospital at Fairfield in 1012 (fig. 121) and later a nurses’ home 
which (‘ost $15,000. Bonds voted by people, $27,000; cash donations 
for building, $7,0^2; equii)ment donations, $8,()00. Hospital earnings, 
1023, $20,770.08; ex]>enses, $24,000.00; deficit, $3,800.28. Average 11- 
year deficit, $3,280.74. Number of patients in 1023, 740; one-half 
farm i)eo]>le. Keceipts from county taxes, $7,720.00. Tax rate, 1 
mill, which was one thirty-seventh of the total county tax. Country 
patients are conveyed in tlie hospital ambulance. 

McPherson County, Kans., population 21,845, built by ])opular 
vote through taxation, a modern 50-bed hospital plant costing $250,- 
000, which, in 1024, had 828 patients. It maintains a training school 
for nurses and IS additional employees. 

A Successful County Hospital 

A variation of the type is the County Home Hospital at Urbana, 
Ohio. The county built a public hospital adjacent to tlie county 
infirmary which has proved very successful. It more than maintains 


Nason, Waynbj C. eurai. hospitals. Farmers’ Bui. No. 1485, 48 pp.. Ulus., 1926. 
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itself 9 as the same superintendent, engineer, matron, and other help 
are in both institutions, and the same lieating, lighting, and refriger¬ 
ating plants, water system, kitchen, etc., are used. 

A 45-bed hospital costing $109,000 was built, in 1923^ at Shelby, 
N. C., with a population of 3,609 and a township population of 8,409, 
by popular bond vote. Operating expenses in 1924 were $22,882.76 
and receipts, $22,682.40. Daily average of 20 patients, one-third 
farm people. 

Three Rivers, Mich., took over a private hospital, the people voting 
a maximum maintenance tax of 1 mill. Waseca, Minn., population 
3,908, in a farming community, voted bonds and erected a $63,()00 
soldiers’ memorial public hospital accommodating 26 patients. Citi¬ 
zens subscribed $8,000 to furnish rooms. 



Fkj. 121.—The modorn county hoHpitiil at Iowa 


Ohio solved the difficulties surrounding the union of several polit¬ 
ical units for public-hospital taxation by special legislative ena< t- 
ment. Whereupon the people of four townships and one village in 
two counties, with a population of 9,569, voted a 0.75-mill tax for 10 
years for construction and maintenance and, supplemented by $65,000 
subscribed by 3,500 people, built a $130,000 public hospital of 30 beds 
at Berea. Government rests in a boai‘d of trustees, including repre¬ 
sentatives from each political unit, six of them farmers. 

Community Hospitals 

Rural people form community hospital associations and, through 
stock sales or public subscriptions, finance such hospitals. At 
Montevideo. Minn., then a town of 3,056 population in a county of 
14,158 population, a community hospital association was formed with 
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(‘.DO stockholdei-s, one-half fannei-s. A $40,000 hospital was built 
which is out of debt and nnancially self-sustaining. (Fig. 122.) Of 
its 627 patients in 1924 three-fourths were farm people. 

At Creston, Iowa, a $200,000 “gi-eater community Jio.spital" of 50 
lK)ds was erected with money from 1,000 subscribers, a farmer nivinn 
$25,000. It serves 1W,(W0 rural people in eifiht counties, has sub¬ 
sidiary |?overning units in each county, is open to all doctors, is self- 
supporting, and owned by the greater community. It is controlled 
by a hospital association which elects a board of trustees which in 
turn elects an immediate control executive committee, tliree of them 
farmers. Of the 1,402 patients in a recent year, one-lialf were farm 
people. The average cost of hospitalization per patient per day was 
$4.23. The proponent of this hospital was a country doctor who 
felt unable to practice medicine properly without a hosj.ital. tlie 
nearest one being 60 miles distant by rail. 



Fio. Hi:’.—i.'diijinunily Hospital and nursing .staff, Montevidfu, Minn. 


The farming commuiiity of Sandy Springs, Md., organized an 
asso<-,iation and erected a $6.5,0(K> lM),spital financed by the sale of 
stock to .‘{.DO stockholders, $30,297; public subscriptions'; and a loan. 
From tlie opening, Felu-iiary, 1920, to October, 1926, 2,301 patients, 
mostly farm people, w'ei’e treated. 

Community-Private Hospitals 

A less populous and wealthy community sometimes forms an asso¬ 
ciation and finances a hospital in conjunction witli a private party, 
perhaps a physician. At Addison, Mich., a farming village, the 
physician furnished the building and the association ecmipped it. 

A doctoi-community type is also found at Forney, Tex., popula¬ 
tion l,34.Dj where a hospital became ncc-cssary in order to retain 
local physlt;ians. A corporation of 80 people, including 60 farmers, 
through stock sales ere<‘ted a $30,000 institution. The doctors fur¬ 
nished half the stock an«l rented quarters in the building. Hos- 
29217“—YBK 1926-29 
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pital profits averaging $2,000 yearly, none of whicli accrue to the 
doctors, have gone into tlie plant, including a new home for nurses. 
Four-fifths of the patients are farm people. 

Philanthropic j)eople have done considerable in the establishment 
of hospitals among the backward and neglected old American stock 
inhabiting a southern mountain region. Holman Hospital at Alta- 

S ass, N. C., is a personal achievement. A trained nurse from the 
brth, after 20 years of healtli service among these people, has seen 
her work rewarded by the establishment of a hospital witli a phy¬ 
sician in charge, erected with the help of philantliropic people and 
appreciative local labor. 

Rates at Hospitals Surveyed 

In the hospitals surveyed rates for general care and nursing vary 
from $2 to $3.50 per day for ward beds and from $3 to $6 for pri¬ 
vate rooms. Some hospitals employ graduate nurses; others main¬ 
tain training schools. A women’s auxiliary is often effective assist¬ 
ance. In communities wdth hospitals there was an adequate su[)ply 
of young progressive physicians sympathetic tow^ard rural people. 

Most of these rural hospitals give service comparable to city hos¬ 
pitals at lower rates, thereby filling a distinct need for rural people. 

Wayne C. Nason. 


I NCOME from Changes in farm prices alone or in farm 

Agricultural production alone do not measure the current 
Production economic well-being of tlie agricultural industry. 

When it is desired to appraise the condition or 
progress ot any industrial enterprise, it is customary to examine 
not its prices or production alone, but its gross income, its expenses, 
and its net income, and then to see whether the net income is suffi¬ 
cient to pay the owners of that enterprise a reasonable reward for 
their cajiital, labor, and management. Such a conq)arison may also 
be made for the agricultural industry as a Avholc. 

The Source of Farm Income 

Farm income is derived largely from agricultural production. 
Some farmers may derive additional income from work in near-by 
towns or cities, from investments, gifts, or inheritance, but when all 
farmers are considered as a group, these additional earnings form 
a very small part of the total. Although farmers derive most of 
their income from production, their total production does not con¬ 
stitute income, A good part of some crops is fed to animals, or used 
for seed, or is of nonmerchantable quality. It is only that part of 
the production which is either sold for cash, or consumed by the farm 
families that constitutes gross income. Tlie difference between the 
gross value of all farm production and gross income appears in 
Table 11. In 1919 about one-third of the gross value of all farm 
production was used for other purposes than for sale or for farm 
home consumption; in 1925, about one-q^uarter. Ordinarily about 
80 per cent or the gross income is in the form of cash derived from 
sales, and 20 per cent in consumption of food and fuel on farms. 
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Table 11. — Gross value of farm production and yronn income 


Year 


19l»-20, 

1920- 21_ 

1921- 22 

1922- 23. 
1923 24 
1924-2.'i- 
1926-20. 




Gross income from farm pro- 


Doduc- 


duction 


Grass 

lions for 




value of 

producls 




all farm 

led, used 


\'}\lue of 


produc- 

for seed, 


food and 

('ash 

tion * 

and 

1 ^'otal 

fuel con- 

income 


waste * 


sumed on 

from sales 




farms 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

M illion 

doUara 

dollOTK 

dollars 

dollars 

dollar tS 

24,025 

8,306 

15,719 

2,887 

12,832 

17,800 

5,132 

12,668 

2,045 

10,()2;i 

12,894 

3, (>80 

9,214 

2,129 

7,085 

! H.mH) 

4,543 

10,366 

2,168 

8,198 

16, 249 

4,961 

11,288 

2,300 

8,928 

17,086 

5, 083 

12,003 

2,327 

9,676 

16,847 

4, 432 

; 12,415 

1 

2,524 

9,891 


1 These gross values of all farm production are here evalmitedinlerinsof crop year Cpructioally July-June) 
production and weighted average farm prices. 

^ These deductions, to obtain gross income, cover p<»rtions of croiis and dairy products fed to live.stocK, 
used for seed in further crop production, and waste. For the industry as a hole these deductions consti¬ 
tute raw materials, the income from which is derived from the finished products sold or consumed in the 
farm home. 


Gross Income, Expenses, and Net Income 

A large part of gross income from production is paid out in the 
form of expenses of produ(;tion, taxes, rent, and interest on mortgage.s 
and other indebtedness. The greater the proportion of these pay¬ 
ments paid out to nonfarmers, the smaller the net income available 
for the farmer’s own capital, labor, and management. As shown in 
Table 12, about half of the total income in 191!)-20 went to meet 
the costs of production, taxes and tlie use of rented land, and bor¬ 
rowed money or credit. During the depression much larger portions 
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of the reduced income were required for these purposes so that 
very little remained as a reward for the farm operator’s own capital 
investment, his labor and managerial efforts. 


Table 12. —Gross income, ewpenaes, and net income for operator's capital, 

labor^ and management 


Year 

Gross 

income 

Expenses 
of pro-. 
duction 1 

Met In¬ 
come for 
operator’s 
capital, 
labor, and 
manage- 
ment 

• 

MiUim 

Minim 

Million 


dollari 

doUart 

doUars 

1910-20.-. 

15,719 

7,686 

8,034 

1920-21. 

12,608 

8,262 

4,406 

1921-22.-..... 

9,214 

5,917 

3,297 

1822-23.-... 

10,366 

6,002 

4,364 

1928-24...-...-.-.-. 

11,288 

6,308 

4,800 

1924-25.....- 

12,003 

6,559 

5,444 

1925-20.-. 

12,415 

6,812 

6,603 


1 Includes wages for hired labor, purchases of feed, seed, binder twine, harness, etc., and estimates of cost 
of operating farm machinery, automobiles, and trucks, upkeep of farm buildings, taxes, rent, and interest 
paid to nonoperators. 


What <lo the above net incomes available for capital, labor, and 
management mean, (1) as to the rate of return on investment and 
capital, and (2), as to the reward for the farmer’s labors 

Reward for Capital and Management 

There is no adequate way of determining tlie exact shares of the 
net income which may be taken separately as the rewards for each 
of the three factors in production—capital, labor, and management. 
We can, however, assume that the average farmer is entitled to a 
reward for his labor equivalent at least to what he pays for hired 
labor without board. If we make this allowance for all the farmers 
engaged in agricultural production, and deduct it from the total 
net income available, after meeting current expenses of production, 
the balance may be taken as the reward for the capital invested, 
including reward for management. Table 13 presents the results 
of such allowances and deductions, with the balance exi)ressed as 
percentages of the net capital investment of all farm operators. 
The negative figures for 1920-21 and 1921-22 mean that after pay¬ 
ing current expense's, interest, rent, and taxes, the balance not only 
fell short by $1,720,000,000 in 1920-21 and $797,000,000 in 1921-22 
of providing a ciirront wage for the labor of the farmer and his 
family, but left nothing for return on the capital investment. Dur¬ 
ing the past two years the return for both capital and marigaement 
has exceeded 3 per cent, but even these returns are considerably 
l:)elow the commercial interest returns and managerial rewards in 
other enterprises. 

In computing the foregoing data on gross and net income, and 
the rates of return on capital and management, no account was 
taken of the declining value of capital invested in agriculture shown 
in Table 13. If allowances were made for the losses sustained by 
those farmers who were forced to sell on declining land values, 
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the net income for the industry as a whole would show still greater 
Josses during 1920-21 and 1921-22. 


Tablh 13. —The va^lue of capital itwcsied in agrioulture and the reward for the 
operator's capital and management 


Year 

rurrent 
valuo 
of all 
capital 
invested 
m agri¬ 
cultural 
produc¬ 
tion t 

Current 
value 
of oper¬ 
ator’s net 
iiue.st- 
ttient 
in agri¬ 
cultural 
produc¬ 
tion » 

Income available 
for operators 

Reward 
for capital 
and man¬ 
agement 
us per¬ 
centage 
of opera¬ 
tor's net 
invest- 
iruml* 

Capital, 
manage¬ 
ment, 1 
and labor 

Capital 

and 

manage¬ 
ment * 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 



dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

P(r cent 

191(^-20... 

79,459 

47,065 

8,034 

2,675 

5.7 

1920-21... . 

73,139 

41,172 

4,406 

-1,720 

-4.2 

1921-22.... . 

63,811 

34,711 

3,297 

-797 

-2.3 

J922-23... 

62, 649 

34,321 

4,364 

419 

1.2 

1923-24... 

60,472 

33,046 

4.890 

520 

1.6 

1924-25...... _ 

59,743 

32, 574 

6,444 

1,039 

3.2 

1925-26. . . .. .. . 

59,778 

32, 793 

5,603 

' 1,137 

1 

3.5 


^ As of Jan. 1 in the period indicated values include laud, buildings (dwellings and other), livestock, 
implements, machinery, motor vehicles, and au allowance for cash working capital, 
a Total capital investment less property rented from nonoperators and debts owed to nonoperators. 
Exclusive of residential value of buildings. 

* Obtained by deducting a wage allow’ance for the labor of the farm operator and his faniilv. 

("oluinn i divided by column 2. 


It is to be noted further that the difference betwc(*n columns 1 and 
2 in Table 13 repnvsents the estimated value of jiroperty rented from 
and debts owed to noiioperators, and that the rates of interest paid 
on this borrowed capital have been at least between 6 and 7 ])er cent, 
considerably more than farm operators have earned for their own 
capital and inana<^ement. This illustrates the fact that periods of 
prosperity and depression do not affect all owners of farm property 
to the same decree. The return on capital invested in farm mort- 
fra^es, or in farms rented out on a share or cash basis to farm opera¬ 
tors, is fairly constant, and, being a primary obligation, is fairly 
(*ertain compared with the uncertain fluctuations in earnings on the 
farmer’s own capital. It is therefore highly important to observe 
how agricultural conditions of the jiast seven years have affected the 
earnings on tlie farm operators’ owm capital as distinguished from 
the rates they paid on borrowed capital or on rented farms. In 
making this distinction farm operators may be likened to the stock¬ 
holders of the farm industry, while the inactive city owners of rented 
farms and the holders of farm mortgages may be considered the 
preferred stock and bondholders. 

Reward for the Farmer’s Labor and Management 

The reward for the farmer’s labor and management may be com¬ 
puted by deducting from the net income available for capital labor 
and management, shown in Table 13, a current conservative interest 
return on the capital investment. The results of this computation, 
using 4.5 per cent as a reasonable return for the farm operator’s 
capital investment, are shown in Table 14 reduced to a per farm 
basis. 
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Tabud 14 .—Hewardt per farm family, for labor and management 


Year 

Income 
available 
for capi¬ 
tal, labor, 
and man¬ 
agement 1 

Interest 
allow¬ 
ance 
on net 
capital 
invest¬ 
ment per 
farm * 

Reward 
for labor 
and man¬ 
agement 


I>ollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1919-20.-... - 

1,246 

329 

917 

19SS0-21.......-. 

684 

287 

397 

1921-22. ... ..-.-.. 

514 

244 

270 

1982-23._ __ ... .. .. 

682 

242 

440 

1923-24.. ....... .... 

766 

233 

533 

1924-25 ... .. ... .. . .. 

854 

230 

1 624 

1925-26 .. .. 

879 

231 

_ 

i 648 


« Net income available for operators’ capital, labor, and management calculated on the basis of the num¬ 
ber of farms interpolated between f>,448,(KX) in 1920 and 6,372,000 in 1925. 

* Interest allowed on operators’ net capital investment at 4.5 per cent. 


In 19n)-20 the income per farm for capital, labor, and mana^^e- 
ment amounted to $1,246, of which $917 represents reward for the 
farmer’s physical and mana/irerial efforts. During the depression 
these returns were j^rcatly reduced, but in 1925-26 the former 
amounted to $879 and the reward for labor and management $()4S. 

For a proper interjirotation of these earnings per farm operator 
it is necessary to consider at least the following questions: 

How do these earninjjfs (*oiriiwire with wagres of Jdred labor? 

Ilow do they eonipure with wages earned by factory workers? 

How have tlie recent changes in <*ost of living affected the buying power of 
the farm operator, farm laborer, and factory worker, and their ability to 
maintain their separate standards of living of 1919-20? 

The answers to these (}uestions appear in Table 15, where tlie n(’4 
income (for labor and management) per farm family are compartMl 
with farm wages and factory wage earnings by expressing each of 
these as indexes or percentages of their earnings in 1919-20 (columns 
1, 2, and 3), and where each of these series is adjusted for changes 
in the cost of living (see columns 4, 5, and 6). 

Table 15 ,—Indexes of net income per farm family, farm and factory mage 
earnings, and of their relative purchasing power 

11911^20=-too] 



Net 
income 
per farm 
family > 

Farm 
wages 
without 
board * 

Factory 
wage 
earnings 
per per¬ 
son em¬ 
ployed 

Relative purchasing pow(5r' 
of — 

Year 

Not 
income 
per farm 
family 

1 

Farm 

wages 

Fjuitory 
wage 
earnings 
per em- 
ployeo 

1919-20.. 

100 

100 

100 

1(K) 

100 

100 

1920-21. 

47 

116 

104 

47 

114 

103 

1921-22.-.... 

34 

77 

88 

39 

89 

101 

1922-23...-. 

51 

74 

95 

60 

87 

112 

1923-24.. . . 

61 

82 

100 

70 

94 

115 

1924-25.-. 

70 

83 

100 

81 

97 

116 

1925-26... ... . _ 

72 

84 

103 

81 

94 

1 

116 


1 Net income for labor and management plus an allowance ($60) for residential value of farm dwellings. 

* Calendar year averages, 1919»100. 

* The first 3 columns of this table adjusted for the following changes in the cost of living in the United 
States for December of each year; 1919,100; 1920 101; 1921, 87; 1922, 85; 1923, 87; 1924, 86; 1926, 89. 
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It smpears from this comparison that the farmer’s money income 
was affected by the postwar depression a year earlier and more seri¬ 
ously than either farm or factoiy wage earnings, that the recovery 
has been much slower, and that it is still incomplete. Factory wage 
earnings per person employed fell in 1921-22 to 88 per cent of the 
191^20 figure, equaled the 1019-20 earnings in 1923, and were main¬ 
tained at that level for the past three years. Income per farm 
family in 1921-22 dropped to one-third of the predepression income 
and during the past year, after four years of gradual improvement, 
reached 72 per cent of the 1919-20 earnings. 

Comparison with Other Industries 

If these earnings are adjusted for the changes in cost of living 
in the United States since 1919, it is found that the purchasing 
pow’^er of the average farmer's income during 1920 and 1921 dropped 
to less than half of what it was in 1919-20, and during the recent 
recovery, gradually reached 81 per cent of the predepression pur¬ 
chasing power. Faiin wages dropped less and can now buy about 
94 per cent of the amount of goods and services they were able to buy 
in 1919. The purchasing power of employed factory workers, on the 
other hand, has throughout the past six years remained greater than 
in 1919-20, and during the past three years has avtuaged 10 
per cent above. In other words, the farmer with his net income 
during the past two years could buy 81 per cent of the things he was 
able to buy before the depression, while employed factory workers 
could buy 116 per cent of a comparable amount. 

L. H. Bean. 


I NCOME Data F arm business records available to the 

Show Earnings United States Department of Agriculture 
Vary Widely and the agricultural colleges and exi)eriment 
stations show" that some farms in every locality 
return larger incomes than others from a year’s operations. This 
holds true whatever the type of farming, and w"hether the year 
be a good one or a poor one. It is true whether the income be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of farm receipts, farm income, or labor income. 
Farm income, in this connection, means farm receipts less expenses, 
and labor income means farm income less an interest charge for 
use of the farm capital. 

In all, data are on file in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from 70,516 farm business records from 450 localities in 45 States 
and they c*over the years 1907 to 1924. Figures 124 and 125 illustrate 
how labor incomes vary from farm to farm in two localities. 

Comparisons should not be made between these two localities as to 
highest, lowest, or average labor incomes, because unlike economic 
conditions prevailed during the periods represented. One locality 
was selected to show variations from farm to farm in a single year; 
the other, over a period of several years. 
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Results by Groups 

By i^rouping a large number of tlie farm business leeords by 
.labor incomes and into periods of diflerent c*conomic conditions, 
the labor incromes were: 

Over $2,000 frcmi— 

4.5 per cent of the farms from 1010 to 1015, 

15.8 per cent of the farms from 1010 to 1010, and 
0.0 per eent of the farms from 1020 to 1022, 

Prom $1 to $2,000 from— 

(i7.2 jK^r cent of the farms from 1010 to 1015, 

00.0 per eent of the farms from 1016 to 1010, and 
36.0 per (‘ent of the farms from 1020 to 1022. 

Zero (»r less from— 

28.3 per cent of the farms from 1010 to 1015, 

18.2 per eent of the farms from 1010 to 1010. and 
5tl.5 per cent of the farms from 1020 to lt)22. 

From these iigure.s it may be observed that: While most of the 
farms during the first and second ]ieriods retumed from $1 to $2,000 
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in labor income, a much larger percentage of them returned over 
$2,000 from 1916 to 1919 than from 1910 to 1915, and a much smaller 
percentage of them returned zero or less. 

Although about as many of the farms returned over $2,000 for 
the labor and management of the operator from 1920 to 1922 as 
from 1910 to 1915, just about twice as many of them returned zero 
or less. 

To present the variation in incomes in another way, the records 
were grouped by periods as before, but with one-fifth of the farms 
highest in labor incomes in each locality in one group, the one-fifth 
second highest in another group, etc. 



$408 

There was over $2,000 difference between llie average labor in¬ 
comes of the highest and lowest fifths during the first period; over 
$3,000 during the s(H*ond j)erio<l; and over $4,000 during the third. 
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The group highest in labor income in the first and last periods 
averaged about as much as the group second highest in 1916 to 1919, 
whereas the group highest in 1916 to 1919 stood out with an average 
about twice as much as the highest in the two other periods. 

Tlie group third highest in 1910 to 1915 averaged about as much 
as the group fourth highest in 1916 to 1919, and as the group second 
liighest in 1920 to 1922. 

Only the group lowest in labor incomes averaged less than zero 
in both the periods 1910 to 1915 and 1916 to 1919, whereas all but 
the groups which were highest and second highest, averaged less than 
zero in 1920 to 1922. 

H. W. Hawthohxe. 

I NFERTILITY The dairy-cattle industry is suffering a con- 
in Cattle and stant economic drain and loss of valuable heredi- 
Vitamin Diet tary material because of uncertain breeding abil¬ 
ity, delayed conception, and temporary sterility 
of both males and females. These conditions are found in heifers as 
well as in older cows and are causing much concern to daily farmers 
and breeders of dairy cattle. In ordinary practice a cow is expected 
to calve once in each period of 12 to 14 months and is bred accord¬ 
ingly. Failure to conceive to the first or second service seriously 
interferes with the regularity of herd management and frequently 
results in an extended period of low or unprofitable production 
between calvings, thereby reducing the average earnings of the herd. 

Effect on Rats Is Clue 

The discovery by other investigators of the effects on the repro¬ 
ductive powers of white rats of feeding a ration deficient in vitamin 
E led to the conclusion that this shy breeding trouble in cattle might 
be similarly caused, particularly since it prevails in herds where 
management and feeding are highly specialized and also in herds 
where natural feeding conditions vary from one extreme to the other. 

Sprouted oats have been reported to be one of the abundant carriers 
of vitamin E. For this reason this feed was selected for trial to 
deterniine its effect on the uncertain breeding condition in cattle. 

During 192»3 a limited trial was conducted in the Government dairy 
herd at Beltsville, Md. The favorable results which followed led to 
preparations for more extensive feeding of sprouted oats. From this 
later trial, thirteen animals have already been pronounced pregnant 
after receiving sprouted oats for periods varying from 10 to 122 
days. These cases fall naturally into two distinct groups of 6 cows 
and 7 heifers. 

Results of Sprouted-Oats Ration 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of each case, but the 
6 cows varied in age from 8 to years. The number of services 
before oats were fed ranged from 5 to 17, and the average length of 
time from last previous calving to the first oats feeding was 14 
months. Two of these cows conceived at the first service after re¬ 
ceiving oats, two at the second, one at the third, and the other at the 
sixth service. The intervals from first oats feeding to conception 
ranged from 19 to 132 days, the latter in the case of the cow requiring 
six services. 
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Six of the seven heifers on this trial were being bred for first calf, 
the other for second after an abortion. Two were bred four times, 
two three times, and the others were unbred previous to oats feeding. 
The object of this work was to determine whether sprouted oats 
w^ould be effective in reducing the number of services per initial con¬ 
ception. Four of the heifers conceived at the first service subsequent 
to oats feeding, the interval ranging from 10 to 19 days. The others 
required 3, 4, and 5 services before settling, and w ere fed 91, 113, and 
114 days, respectively. This heifer group includes one animal which 
had shown no signs of heat up to 18 months of age but came in season 
10 days after receiving the first oats, and conceived at the fourtli 
service. Although there are no direct checks on these heifer trials, 
it is simificant that conception after oats feeding required an aver¬ 
age of two and two-sevenths services, wdiereas the average for 
all heifers in the herd is approximately four services for initial 
conception. 

Additional heifers are now receiving oats be foi e first breeding in 

order to obtain further data on this subject. _ 

•' ll. IT. Foukman. 

I NSECTICIDE The insecticide act of 1910 is a Federal enact- 
and Fungicide ment designed to prevent the manufacture, sale 
Board’s Work or transportation, in interstate commerce, of 
adulterated or misbranded insecticides, fungi¬ 
cides (including disinfectants), lead arsenate, and Paris green; to 
prevent the importation of such misbranded or adulteratcMl articles 
into the United States, and the exportation of such articles out of 
the United States. 

Under the provisions of the act the Government is empowered to 
proceed criminally against persons who make interstate shipments 
of misbranded or adulterated goods, or against those who offer for 
sale adulterated or misbranded goods in the Territories or the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. The Government is further enij^oweied to make 
seizures of misbranded or adulterated articles shipj>ed in interstate 
commerce and remove same from the channels of trade. The a(^t 
also authorizes the Government to refuse entry into the country of 
misbranded or adulterated goods. 

Penalties are provided, consisting of fines for a first offense and 
fines or imprisonment, or both, for a second offense. 

KSome of the principal features of the law ai*e: (1) Definite stand¬ 
ards for lead arsenate and paris green; (2) a requirement that a 
statement be made on the label relative to the active and inert 
ingredients; (3) a requirement that the total and water-soluble 
arsenic be stated; (4) a requirement that no false statement, design or 
device regarding the article or the ingredients or substances con¬ 
tained therein shall appear upon the label; (5) a requirement that 
a product shall be up to the standard under which it is sold and that 
it shall not be injurious to vc^getation when used as directed by the 
manufacturers. 

Organization 

In the enforcement of the act, the Secretary of Agriculture is aided 
W a board composed of four scientists, one each from the Bureaus of 
dhemistry, Entomology, Animal Industry, and Plant Industry. 
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Working under the direction of these four scientists in the bureaus 
involved is a corps of chemists, bacteriologists, microscopists, ento¬ 
mologists, plant pathologists, and veterinarians, who analyze and 
test the various insecticides and fungicides appearing on the market. 
In addition to the various scientists actually employed by the board, 
various experts in the four bureaus involved are freely insulted and 
aid the board in determining whether or not the various products 
which come under the act will do what is claimed for them. 

The board maintains a central executive office which directs the 
activities of a corps of inspectors, attends to all fiscal and business 
affairs of the board, arranges for hearings, collects evidence and pre¬ 
pares cases for reference to the solicitor of the department. 

Enforcement of the Act 

A force of inspectors is distributed over the United States for the 
purpose of inspecting shipments, collecting official samples, and get¬ 
ting evidence of violation of the law. Special attention is given to 
the collection of samples of insecticides and fungicides wmch are 
suspected of being adulterated or misbranded and to new prepara¬ 
tions as they appear on the market. The samples collected are 
transmitted to the board under stial with complete recjords to sliow 
interstate shipment. The samples are assigned by the board to one 
or more of the four groups mentioned above and arc analyzed and 
tested by the proper scientists. 

If upon examination any sample is found to be in violation of 
the act, charges are prepared and if there has been substantial viola¬ 
tion of the law the shipper is cited to a hearing. If no violation 
of the law is shown the case is placed in permanent abeyance. If 
a nonflagrant violation of the law is shown the matter is taken up 
with the shipper by correspondence. 

After a shipper has answered citation, a full report of the hearing, 
accompanied by all the records, is submitted to the board. If prose¬ 
cution is decided upon the case is transmitted to the solicitor of the 
department with the recommendation of the board. Tlie solicitor 
prepares the case for the Department of Justice to which depart¬ 
ment it is forwarded by the Secretary of Agiiculture. From the 
Department of Justice the case is forwarded to the proper United 
Slates attorney for prosecution. Notices of court judgment are 
prepared and published for the information of the public. In some 
cases the manufacturer makes such answer to citation that the board 
takes the case up with him by correspondence rather tlian court 
action. 

In case of seizure action the procedure is quite similar to that out¬ 
lined above, except that a seizure is made without previous (‘itation of 
the shipper and the case is referred by the Secretary of Agriculture 
directly to the Uniteil States attorney in whose jurisdiction the 
goods are found. 

Some of the more important articles covered by the act are in¬ 
secticides and fungicides for general agricultural use, such as cal¬ 
cium arsenate, lead arsenate, bordeaux mixture, fish oil soaps, kero¬ 
sene einulsions, lice and mite killers, lime-sulphur solutions, Paris 
green, dips, fly repellents, mange preparations, insecticides used in 
the houswold, disinfectants, etc. 
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The law has been actively enforced since January 1, 1910, and 
up to July 1, 1926, samples from 16,242 domestic and import ship¬ 
ments have been collected and examined; 1,539 cases having been re¬ 
ported to the courts to institute criminal action or seizure proceed¬ 
ings. Disposition has been made of 2,801 oases by correspondence 
with the manufacturers. 

Various investigations have been made relative to basic facts 
which it was necessary to determine in order to enforce the provisions 
of the act, most of which have been published for the benefil of the 
consuming public and manufacturers. 

Thousands of investigations have been made by the entomologists 
and the plant pathologists of the board to determine whether cer¬ 
tain ingiedients were active or inert and whether they were in¬ 
jurious to vegetation. Chemists of the board have investigated and 
devised many new analytical methods for examining insecticides 
and fungicides. 

Board’s Work Far Reaching 

The activities of the board have lieen very far-reaching. When 
it is (considered that all food-producing crops, all fruit-producing 
crops, all food-producing animals, the great cotton and tobacco crops, 
uikI wool-producing animals are all subject to the ravages of destruc¬ 
tive insects or fungous diseases, and that growers are dependent to 
a large extent for their control upon the use of proper insecticides 
and fungicides, it will be realized that the enforcement of this act 
affects every individual in the Nation. The disinfectants and in- 
secihides used in the home and public places are also subject to 
the provisions of the act. Jt has been estimated that the total annual 
losses from insects and fungi in the United Stales is in cx(‘<iss of 
$1,50(),(>()0,()()0. A considerable part of this loss (‘an be avoided by 
tlie use of high-grade insecticides and fungicides. 

Unless high-grade insexiticides and fungicides of standard strength 
are used, which will do what is claimed for them, the treatment of 
crops and animals will be a partial or total failure and the grower 
will not only suffer the loss in price he j^aid for his insecticide or 
fungicide but will suffer the much more sei i(»us and enormous losses 
caused by insects and fungi (including bacteria). 

Most Labeling True 

As a result of the enforcement of the insecticide act, it is probable 
that about 80 per cent or more of the labels now used on inteistate 
shi[)ments of standard agricultural insecticides and fungicides bear 
statements that are absolutely true or only slightly faulty. It is un¬ 
usual to find on (he market at the j:)resent time samples of lead arsenate 
and Paris green which are not in conformity with the standards 
iXHpiired for such products. Yet some 10 to 15 years ago it v/as a com¬ 
mon occurrence to find on the majket samples of lead arsenate adul¬ 
terated with water, samples of Paris green adulterated with sand and 
sodium sulphate, and even in some cases samples of Paris green 
which did not contain any of this matei'ial. The labels of hundreds 
of agricultural and other insecticides and fungicides have been cor¬ 
rected so as to give proper dilutions for use; the adulteration of 
pyrethrum pow(ier has been greatly reduced; the selling of lime- 
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sulphur solution, Bordeaux mixture, tobacco extract, dips, etc., under 
false claims relative to composition and eflicacy have been greatly 
reduced. Finally, and of extreme importance to the country, the 
activities of the board, carried out by seizure, prosecution, and edu¬ 
cation, have been of great service in protecting the cotton planters 
of the South against the purchase oi low-grade calcium arsenate. 

J. K. Hatwood. 

I NSURANCE The insurance needs of the farmei^ are 
Against Fire numerous and varied. Few if any industrial 
and Storms groups are subject to losses from a wider range 
of hazards. The farmer’s buildings, equipment, 
and livestock are subject to loss or destruction by fire, lightning, and 
windstorm to quite as great an extent as are improvements and 
personal proj)erty in the citv. His livestottk is also subject to loss 
from disease or accident, llis crops are subject to a variety of 
climatic and other hazards. He is as much in need of life insurance 
and various forms of accident and casualty insurance as is the man 
in most lines of commerce or industry. 

For man}^ of his insurance needs the farmer, so far as he provides 
for them at all, relies largely upon commercial agencies intended to 
serve all ecjonomic groups. A large percentage of farmers, however, 
have found it possible to meet certain of their insurance needs at 
a marked saving in cost by means of specialized agencies or organi¬ 
zations under their own management and control. This is particu¬ 
larly true in the field of fire and windstorm insurance. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies constitute an increas¬ 
ingly important source of insurance protection to the farmer. The 
number of such companies has not materially increased in retjent 
years. The organization of new mutuals of this type has been largely 
offset by consolidations of smaller companies. The business terri¬ 
tory of existing organizations has, however, been considerably ex¬ 
tended in numerous cases, and the total volunuj of insurance carried 
shows a steady and substantial growth. Farmers’ mutual fire insur¬ 
ance is by no means a new and untried experiment. The oldest 
companies in this class have passed the century mark. But the most 
rapid increase in numlxjr of such organizations took place in the last 
quarter of the past century. 

Two Thousand Farmers’ Fire Mutuals 

The present number of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
in the United States is nearly 2,000, and the total amount of insur¬ 
ance carried by them exceeds $9,500,000,000. The average annual 
cost of insurance during the past five years has been approximately 
26 cents per $100. This average cost is about 2 (;ents per $100 
greater than the average annual cost during the preceding five-year 
period. This slight increase in cost is by no means surprising. The 

E ostwar depression in agriculture, like most such experiences, has 
ad a decided tendency to increase fire losses on‘ the farm. Mainte¬ 
nance, upkeep, and replacements of property have in many cases 
been unavoidably neglected. Many of the commercial companies, 
in spite of rates materially higher than the cost charges in the 
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farmers’ mutuals, have found it necessary to restrict their activities 
in the field of farm fire insurance, and a few such companies have 
entirely discontinued their farm departments. 

About 15 per cent of the farmers’ mutual fire insurance (‘ompanies 
write so-called combined protection, coverin^: against windstorm as 
well as fire and lightning. These are in general the larger companies 
operating in a number of counties or in an entire State. Those with 
more restricted business territory very properly leave the wind haz¬ 
ard to specialized windstorm companies operating on a state-wide 
basis or at any rate covering a considerable number of counties. In 
about a dozen States of the Middle West these windstorm mutuals 
are closely allied with the more local fire insurancje nmtuals, to the 
marked advantage of both classes of companies. 

Scope of Mutual Insurance 

Farmers’ mutual insurance is now rather generally available to all 
farmers of good standing among their fellows, in all States outside 
of the Cotton Belt and certain of the Mountain States. In the 
Southern and Mountain States only a relatively small number of 
such companies are in operation, and these fall far short of covering 
the field. 

Few, if any, attempts at cooperation among farmers have proved 
so generally successful as have their oftbris to provide themselves 
with fire insurance by means of mutual com}>anies owned and con¬ 
trolled by themselves. Essentially the same can be said of farmers" 
windstorm insurance, where companies for this purpose have been 
so organized as to cover a substantial territory and have been oper¬ 
ated in close contact with the local fire insurance mutuals. 

V. N. VAlJiKEN. 

I RRIGATION A fertile soil, a persistently industrious sum- 
and Its Cost mer sun, and moisture when it is needed, make 
to the Farmer the ideal combination upon which the agric^uh 
ture of the West is founded. Given a depend¬ 
able water .supply, the irrigation farmer carries his crops to a 
bountiful harvest, free from the worry of drouglit and .storms which 
besets his eastern competitors. Hence his has been called an easy way 
to farm, and his lot has been envied. 

It is far from being easy. Several seasons must elapse and a mul¬ 
titude of operations must be performed before a new irrigated farm 
is at its best. That is true of any farm, of course; but there are 
things to do preceding tlie actual use of water which pe costly in 
time, strength, and money, and which are not necessary in the humid 
climates. 

Even after dams and canals, for which the farmer eventually must 
pay, have provided the means by which water is brought to the land, 
the stubborn desert shrubs and bushes must be uprooted and removed, 
the fields must be leveled so that the water may be sent to every pai t 
of them, and farm ditches and irrigation structures must be installed 
to effect that distribution. Special t(X)Ls and apparatus must be 
bought or made with which to do these things. The operations them¬ 
selves are tedious and must be done carefiillv at the very start if later 
exasperations and expense are to be avoided. 
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Moreover, the periodic application of the water to the growing 
crops is not automatic. When the farmer’s turn for water has come, 
he must take it or lose it altogether. Often he must do the work 
at night. When it is remembered that he has also to cultivate his 
fields and harvest his crops as does any other farmer, it will be 
realized that irrigation is not at all a cheap and easy mode of 
farming. 

Cost of Irrigation Farming 

If not cheap, just what does farming under irrigation cost? Any 
answer must be qualified, because the West is large and its agri¬ 
culture is shaped by many factors besides the prevalence of irri¬ 
gation. However, some significant averages have been derived by 
the division of a^icultural engineering. Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the division of land economics. Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, from the results of a cooperative study made to determine 
how much irrigation farmers can afford to pay for water.*^ 

Of course, cost of water is only one item in the farmer’s cost of 
producing crops, and permissible cost of production depends u]>on 
receipts; hence it is not possible to make a definite statement as to 

E ermissible cost of water for any type of farming. It is possible, 
owever, to get comprehensive data as to costs and returns from 
farming under irrigation, and on the basis of the data as to other 
costs and as to returns, to determine approximately how much net 
return is available for paying for water. The stiuly was made on 
that basis with the incidental purpose of getting information on 
the cost of clearing and leveling land and building farm ditches. 

Representative Enterprises Canvassed 

To make the averages fairly representative, enterprises were se¬ 
lected for canvass which it was thought would reflect the principal 
interests upon which the agriculture of various sections of the West 
has centered. The largest community canvassed was that served 
by the Twin Falls Canal Co., an enterprise now owned and operated 
by the farmers near Twin Falls, Idaho, and one of the first of tire 
many irrigation developments undertaken under the terms of the 
Carey Act. Its agriculture is extremely diverse. The Wenatchee 
reclamation district, of Washington, was selected to represent the 
fruit-growing industry, almost the entire revenue of the farmers 
being derived from the sale of apples. 

Several enterprises in northern Colorado, central Wyoming, and 
western Nebraska were included to represent communities specializ¬ 
ing in the production of sugar beets, grain and hay, and the feeding 
of stock. A small district in western Texas, where almost the only 
crop was choice alfalfa grown for shipment to eastern markets, 
represented another specialty. The Carlsbad, N. Mex., project and 

S arts of the Rio Grande, Tex., project of the Federal Bureau of 
ucclamation were included not only to represent the development 
fostered by the Government but also to permit a study of the costs 
and profits of farmers in the Southwest whose principal crop is 

*A scries of preliminary mlmcograpbed reports on “ Economk* Ulmits of Cost of Water 
for Irrigation/* by H. P. Teele luid P. A. Bwiiig, has l)eeii issued. 
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cotton. Similarly the land settlement at Durham, Calif., was in¬ 
cluded because of its inception by the State of California. In all, 
nearly 6,000 farms were canvassed, and more than 4,200 individual 
reports, from both owner-operators and tenants, were retained for 
study because of their evident dependability. 

Average Cost in Cases Studied 

Only a portion of these schedules rei^resented irrigators who had 
occupied tne farms since their reclamation; hence data on cost of 
clearing, grading and leveling, and of farm ditches and farm-irri¬ 
gation structures were obtained from only a comparatively few of 
the farmers, some of whom, moreover, could supply estimates on 
only one or two of those expenditures. The average cost of these 
operations, which are a necessary part of preparing a farm for irri¬ 
gation, from all the enterprises canvassed except those of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, was $27.55 per acre. 

Such expenditures as those enumerated enter into the farmers’ 
permanent investment. The nearly 2,600 owners who were operat¬ 
ing their own farms reported farm land, improvements, equipment, 
stock, and cash worth on the average $16,714 per farm against 
which they owed debts amounting to $4,506, their equity therefore, 
being nearly three-fourths the total farm valuations. I'he average 
farm comprised 81 acres, of which 59 acres were covered by water 
rights. Hence the average irrigated farm had a value of $206 per 
acre. The land alone was valued at $11,392 per farm, or $141 per 
acre. 

This included the value of the water right for the portion of the 
farm on which water was used. Water rights often are sold sepa¬ 
rately from the land, especially in the case of new enterprises, but 
since the canvass included many farms which had changed hands 
several times since the original cost of water rights had been ab¬ 
sorbed, it was not feasible to show separately the investments in land 
and water. It was true, however, that most of the farms canvassed 
could not have produced crops without irrigation. Therefore the 
average farmer’s investment was considered as dependent upon irri¬ 
gation for its success. His yearly operating expenses, based on the 
record for 1924 (1923 in a few enterprises) were as follows: Feed, 
$221; fertilizer, $15; hired labor, $570; interest on debts, $294; taxes, 
$212; annual cliarge for water, $101; automobile truck and tractor 
upkeep and operation, $122; miscellaneous items, $319; a total of 
$1,854. Interest on net investment was calculated at $912, and de¬ 
preciation on buildings and machinery at $235. 

Outlay for Fixed Charges 

Of especial interest in these accounts was the fact that, while the 
annual water charge was only about one-twentieth of the total actual 
expenditures for farm purposes, water, taxes, and interest on debts— 
outlays more or less fixed in amount—together were almost one- 
third the entire expenditures for farm purposes, not taking into 
account depreciation and interest on net investment. 

Perhaps a more significant way to examine the expense of farming 
under irrigation is to compare expenditures with returns. For instance, 
the three items just referred to—^taxes, interest, and water—^were 

29217 “— TBK 1926 - 80 
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slightly less than one-fifth the average farmer’s receipts from farm 
products. The average farm operated by its owner had receipts 
from farm products totaling $41 per acre, $18 per acre more than 
expenditures not including depreciation and interest on net invest¬ 
ment. The excess of receipts over expenditures per farm was 
$1,405. Inasmuch as the survey did not undertake to ascertain 
the worth of the labor of the farmer and his family, it appears that 
the average owner-operator received $1,405 in addition to the part 
of his living obtained directly from the farm, the value of which 
was also disregarded. This amount was available to meet the ex¬ 
pense of operating his farm, cover depreciation, and pay himself 
interest on Iiis net investment. In 1924 he had a balance of $258, 
after making those deductions. 

Average Farm Had Profit 

Although the average irrigated farm showed a favorable balance 
in the year of the survey, a few more than one-fifth of the farms 
canvassed were operated at a loss, and an additional third showed 
net returns of less than $1,000, their balance being, in fact, less than 
enough to absorb depreciation and interest on net investment. If 
$1,000 be taken as fair return for the labor of the farmer and his 
family, more than half the farms failed to make wages for them, 
disregarding the part of the family living obtained from the farm, 
with nothing for interest and depreciation. However, the remain¬ 
ing half showed comfortable balances depending somewhat u))on the 
size of the farm, the larger farms, as a rule, being the more profitable, 
except in such communities as that near Wenatchee; where many 
farms, although representing large investments, were of relatively 
small acreage. 

Moreover, as might be expected, the larger the proportionate area 
under water rights the greater were the returns from farm produce. 
On the other hand, the annual charge for water was a smaller propor¬ 
tion of the year’s total, operating expenses for the farms showing 
highest net returns than for the average farm on the farms showing 
losses or small profits. This was true also as regards taxes and in¬ 
terest on debts. Going even further to emi)hasize the benefits of 
careful management, while the farmers I'eceiving highest net returns 
reported almost insignificant sums paid them for labor off their 
farms, their outlays for labor were higher in the sc^ale of total operat¬ 
ing expenses than those of any other group. 

Remembering the undeniable success of many farmers whose in¬ 
vestments far exceeded the averages derived from the entire canvass, 
nevertheless it must be concluded that, if the farms were truly 
representative of irrigation farming generally and the survey year 
was a normal one, farmers can not afford to pay even as much as 
$141 per acre for water rights and land prepared for water unless 
some financing plan is available, such, for instance, as that o,ffered 
by the Federal Government, which charges no interest to settlers on 
the projects of the Bureau of Reclamation, or unless some crop of 
high value especially suited to the climate or having particularly 
advantageous markets can be relied upon to augment the steadier 
but less liberal returns to be expected from diversified farming. 

Paul A. Ewing. 
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J APANESE Since the Japanesise beetle {PopUlia japonica 

Beetle Newman) was found to occur in the United States, 
Control in 1916, at a point near Riverton, N. J., it has in¬ 
creased its numbers and area of distribution until 
at the close of the summer of 1926 it occupied an area of approxi¬ 
mately 13,919 square miles. The States of New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Delaware are cooperating with the Federal Government 
in supporting this project, and large appropriations are being made 
for tne further study, control, and prevention of spread of this 
insect. 

The Japanese beetle l)ecame established in a territory particularly 
suited to its requirements. Here were large areas of sod land where 
it could breed in almost unlimited numbers, together with a variety 
of crops and plants on which it could feed, in many cases without 
restriction. The temperature and moisture conditions were favor¬ 
able for its development, and these, together with an almost total 
absence of parasitic or predacious insect enemies, have enabled it to 
reproduce and multiply in unbelievable numbers. The density of 
infestation in the vicinity of Riverton, N. J., where the beetle has 
occurred for the longest time, has increased from year to year. This 
increase was marked by corresponding increase in damage to various 
(*rops, such as apples, peaches, cherries, grapes, and ornamental 
plants. It is only within the last year that the density of infestation 
apparently has reached its maximum. 

Life History of the Insect 

The color of the Japanese beetle is bright metallic green, except 
the greater part of the wing covers which are coppery brown. The 
wing covers do not entirely hide the abdomen, and expose a row 
of five lateral and two posterior spots composed of white hairs. The 
under surface of the body is covered with short grayish hairs; the 
legs are dark metallic green, varying in tint in different positions. 
The adult beetles are about one-half inch long. The Japanese 
beetle has an annual life cycle. The adults begin to emerge between 
the 10th and 15th of June and are present until the middle of 
October. Each adult female beetle la 5 ^s between 40 and 50 eggs in 
the soil. These are deposited at various times, usually at the rate of 
3 to 5 eggs per day during a period of four or five weeks. When 
hatched the tiny grubs are about one-sixteenth inch long. They be¬ 
come full grown in about six weeks, at which time they reach a 
length of approximately 1 inch. The larvae resemble our native 
white grubs in appearance, although they are considerably smaller 
than the larvae of the common June Ix'etle. As cold weather ap¬ 
proaches in the fall they enter the soil to an average depth of 
about 7 inches, where they pass the winter in a quiescent condition. 
In the spring the larvee lKH*ome active again and move upward near 
the surface of the soil, whei*e they feed for about a month, and by 
the latter part of May or early June transform to pupai, and appear 
as adults tw^o to four wrecks later. 
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Over 200 species of plants have been recorded as furnishing food 
for the Japanese beetle in New Jersey. Practically all of the eco¬ 
nomic crops grown in the infested territory are represented in the 
list. The more favored food plants include apple, sweet cherry, 
plum, grape, blackberry, clover, soy bean, and corn; shade trees, 
including linden, birch, elm, horse-cliestnut, sassafras, willow, white 
oak; and many ornamental shrubs, particularly althea and rose. 
Flowering ])lahts and weeds of many kinds are also attacked. Be¬ 
sides attacking the foliage (fig. 12G), the adult Japanese beetles 

are especially partial to the 
fruit and are often found 
clustered on both apples 
and peaches in large num¬ 
bers (fig. 127). As many 
as 278 beetles have been 
collected at one time on a 
single apple. The feeding 
is characteristic and re¬ 
sembles that done by the 
native rose chafers. 

When abundant, the lar¬ 
vae or grubs of the Japan¬ 
ese beetle have become a 
serious pest in lawns, golf 
courses, and j>astures. The 
rich soil in the heavy turf 
of golf courses has offered 
attractive places for the 
Ijeetles to lay their eggs. 
The larvae feed on the grass 
roots, cutting them off im¬ 
mediately below the sur¬ 
face of the ground. 

The (juarantine on farm 
products is intended to 
prevent the carrying of the 
adult beetle from the in¬ 
fested area to points out¬ 
side on such articles as 
exi)erience has shown as likely to harbor the adult beetle. At 
the j>resent time the movement of the following articles is re¬ 
stricted: Sweet corn, beans or peas in the pod, cabbage, parsley, 
carrots with tops, beets with tops, onions with tops, lettuce, outdoor- 
grown flowers, hay, straw, unthreshed grain, and forage crops. The 
restrictions on these articles are effective during the time the beetles 
are on the wing; namely, between June 15 and October 15. 

Quarantine on Nursery Stock and Soil 

The (juarantine on nursery stock and soil is to prevent the 
carriage of any of the immature stages of the Japanese beetle to 
points outside the infested area. Since one or more of the immature 
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stages are to be found in soil at all times, the regulations affecting 
the shipment of sand, soil, earth, peat, compost, and manure are 
effective throughout the year. 

The absence of any natural or parasitic enemies of the »Tananese 
beetle became apparent soon after its discovery in New »Jersey. 
Therefore, two experts were sent to Japan in 19^20 for the purpose 
of studying the insect in its native home and of finding, rearing, and 
shipping to this country any of its natural enemies which seemed 
desirable. 

Large shipments of parasites have been received from Japan, many 
of Avhich have been reared and released in the heavily infested area 
near Riverton and Moorestown, N. J. During the summer of 1924 
the tachinid fly Centeter cinerea^ which lays its eggs on the adult 
beetle and kills it within about five days, was found to be established 
near Moorestown. In 1925, during the first two weeks of beetle 
emergence, an average of 8 per cent of the beetles were parasitized 
by the Centeter, and before 
the end of the season it was 
found that the parasite had 
extended its range to in¬ 
clude approximately 40 
square miles. A large num¬ 
ber of dexiid flies of the 
species Prosena dherita 
have been imported and re¬ 
leased in the Moorestown 
district, and likewise a large 
number of solitary wasps of 
the genus Tiphia have been 
imported. 

Control of the Larvae 

A method has been de¬ 
veloped for the control of 
the larvae in lawns, contem- 
}>lating the use of a 71 per cent emulsion of carbon disulphide 
diluted at the rate of 1 quart of concentrated emulsion to 50 gallons 
of water. The dilute emulsion is applied to the sod at the rate of 
2 or 3 pints to the square foot. 

As the beetles became more numerous the usual sprays applied for 
the control of many of our native pests were not effective. There¬ 
fore, a large amount of work and study has been devoted to the work¬ 
ing out of measures whereby apples, peaches, grapes, and ornamental 
plants could be protected from their attacks. 

On ornamental plants, the best control was obtained with a spray 
consisting of a mixture of lead arsenate and lead oleate, at the rate 
of 4 pounds of the paste to 50 gallons of water. A mixture of lead 
arsenate and flour, used at the rate of 3 pounds of lead arsenate and 
2 pounds of flour to 50 gallons of water, gives good control on apples, 
cherries, grapes, and plums. It was found that lime gave very good 
protection as long as it remained on the foliage or fruit. However 
lime does not have good sticking qualities and is easily washed off 
by rains. 



Fig. 127.—Japanese beetles feeding on apples 
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It is anticipated that a pyrethrum soap developed at the labora¬ 
tory may be extremely useful for the householder who wishes to 
destroy the beetles on rose bushes and other flowering plants. Addi¬ 
tional investigational work is continuinjj along the lines of develop¬ 
ing a substitute for arsenate of lead which can be used in obtaining 
enective control of the Japanese beetle. Several materials have been 
developed which are showing promise, although it is not expected 
that they can be recommended until much further work has been 
done. 

Loren B. Smith. 

J ERUSALEM The Jerusalem artichoke {Ilelianthus 

Artichoke an heroms L.) otows as a native plant over a 
Inulin Source large part of the United States, being most 
abundant in the Corn Belt. It is usually 
found in the most fertile soils, especially in the alluvial soils border¬ 
ing streams, and occurs from Alabama to Ontario and from the 



Fio. 128.—Jerusalem artichoke varieties. Left to right, from San Fanclsco, Calif., 
Toronto, Canada, and Norfolk, Va. 

Atlantic coast to Kansas and Nebraska. It was introduced into 
Europe, probably by the French, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. It was erroneously credited to Brazil, and this mistake was 
not corrected by botanists until the decade between 1880 and 1890. 
As a cTop plant it is new, having had little improvement at human 
hands. The present varieties in the United States have all been wild- 
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lings. It thus forms an interesting study in the origin of cultivated 
crops. 

The Jerusalem artichoke has a varied usefulness. It is peculiar 
among our cultivated field crops in that it stores its carbohydrates as 
inulin rather than as starch. This character is connected with much 
of its interest and usefulness. 

At present it is most extensively grown in France, where about 
Ji00,000 acres are planted annually. Tlie tubers there are largely used 
for feeding cattle and sheep, though part of the crop is fed to swine 
and horses. It is very widely grown in both the Northern and South¬ 
ern Hemispheres, being quoted by seedsmen from Sweden to New 
Zealand. Outside of France, however, it is nowhere an important 
crop. In the United States, where it is native, it is known to many 
people but is not extensively planted. 

This plant is very productive and its culture is not expensive. But 
there are difficulties in storing the tubers, on account of shriveling 
and decay, and the plant has a considerable reputation as a weed. 

Uses as Human Food and Stock Feed 

As a human food it gives a pleasant variation to potatoes and gar¬ 
den roots. Probably its widest use at present is in the form of home- 
made^pickles. When boiled it is much more watery than potatoes or 
the ordinary roots. It has a decidedly sweet flavor in all types of 
cooking. Probably the best mode of preparation is as chips, made 
by frying thin slices in deep fat. These are very crisp and are much 
sweeter than potato chips. They may also be prepared by baking in 
a slow oven, thus becoming less watery. 

Recent experiments have shown that the Jerusalem artichoke may 
be used by diabetic persons to a much greater extent than any foods 
containing starch. This fact has given it great interest to a large 
and apparently increasing group of people who are subject to this 
disease. Thus it appears to be on the way to wider use as a human 
food generally, since if used extensively as a food for diabetic 
patients its use will doubtless spread to other people. 

Its greatest usefulness in the past has been as a stock feed. The 
tubers have been fed to all kinds of livestock. In France, as above 
stated, they arc mostly used for sheep and cattle, and in this country 
they are most frequently grown for hogs. They have been highly 
recommended for this purpose, but have never superseded corn. The 
leaves and branches are also good stock feed and are extensively 
used abroad. The stalks may be cured in the same w-ay as corn 
stover, or they may be made into silage. Judging by the past, it is 
not probable that the Jerusalem artichoke wdll make much headway 
against corn for fattening livestock or for forage or silage. In 
Prance it is grown outside of the limited maize-growing region, and 
in the United States it is most extensively grown in tlie South and 
in the Pacific Nortlnvest where corn is not a very certain crop. 

Industrial Use 

It has been investigated in Europe as a source of industrial alcohol 
and is a})parently about as useful for that purpose as the beet. Some 
of the French crop of tubers is worked into alcohol. 




Fig. IJl).—Three varieties of Jerusalem artichoke tubers. A, White; B, Ordinary ; C. Spindle 
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At present it has promise as a source of levulose or fruit sugar/® 
which is obtained from tlie inulin contained in its tubers, Levulose 
has a sweetening power much greater than that of sucrose or cane 
sugar, which is the sugar most widely known. Levulose bears the 
same relation to inulin that dextrose (corn sugar) does to starch. 
Inulin is fairly widely distributed in the plant kingdom. The most 
promising producers are all members of the composite family, to 
which the sunflowers belong and which includes the Jerusalem arti¬ 
choke, the dahlia, and chicory. Of the three, Jerusalem artichoke 
seems to offer the greatest promise as a source of levulose. 

The tubers of different varieties tested at the Arlington Experi¬ 
ment Farm at Rosslyn, Va., vary in levulose-producing ability from 
10 to 16 per cent, moist weight. They also vary greatly in pro¬ 
ductiveness and in adaptability to harvesting with machinery. Some 
50 or more distinct types have been studied to some extent at the 
Arlington farm. There are probably many hundreds of varieties 
to be found in various parts of the Ignited States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Canada can also furnish many types. If the Jerusalem 
artichoke is to become important as a source of inulin it is important 
that as wide search as possible be made for the best producers, also 
that seedlings be grown and that crosses be made. The important 
characjters on which to base selection are (1) short runners, so that 
the crop may be harvested by machinery; (2) productiveness; (3) 
high inulin content, and (4) earliness of maturity. 

First Native Field Crop 

The subject may be summarized as follows: 

The Jerusalem artichoke is the first plant native to what is now 
the United States to obtain a status as a field crop. It is most ex¬ 
tensively grown at present in France, where the 1925 crop was grown 
on about 300,000 acres. 

It stores its carbohydrates as inulin instead of starch. 

As a human food it offers a variation from potatoes and has prom¬ 
ise of increase in usefulness through its suitability for the diet of 
persons affected with diabetes. 

As a forage crop, as either tubers or plants, it must compete with 
maize and will probably find its expansion outside the maize region. 

As a source of levulose it has no competitors any better developed 
than itself, and it is here that its greatest present interest lies. 

Its varieties are very numerous and are scattered over the United 
States and Canada, east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
Georgia. Wide search is needed to find the varieties best adapted 
for inulin production. 

D. N. Shoemaker. 

Levulose has been known for many years, but it has been very difficult to crystallize, 
and the pure crystalline form has l)een very exp^msive. The suear laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards has recently developed a method of crystallizing this sugar from a 
wat«r solution. Jackson, R. F.. Silsbbk, C. O., and I*KOFFin’, M. J. a method for the 
MANUFACTURE OF LEVULOSE. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 16, 1024; p. 1260; facts about sugar 
39!^. 580, 1924; THE planter AND SUGAR MANUFACTURER 73 2 1924, p. 469; Sugar 27; 
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L abor Requirements Farm crops may be divided into three 

Measured for broad groups with reference to the 
Principal Crops amount of man labor used in producing 
them. Tobacco, cotton, sugar beets, 

f >otatoes. fruit, and truck crops absorb relatively large quantities of 
abor. Corn, the grain sorghums, peanuts, and like crops need less 
labor than the more intensely cultivated crops, but more than most 
hay and small-grain crops which are usually produced with the 
least labor. This classification with respect to labor used is only 
relative. More labor may be used on a particular crojj in some sec¬ 
tions than is usually needed to produce some other crop of a more 
intensive nature in another part of the country. 

Ordinarly, tobacco requires more labor per acre than any other 
my’6r crop. Requirements for producing different types of tobacco 
differ, largely because of the different methods of harvesting, curing, 
and preparing the leaf for market. An acre of burley tobacco yield¬ 
ing irom 800 to 1,(X)0 pounds requires for growing, preparing for 
market, and marketing from 350 to 400 hours of labor. An acre of 
bright tobacco, the principal cigarette type, as grown in south- 
central Virginia and yielding 600 to 700 pounds requires about 400 
to 500 hours of labor. In the same district 300 to 350 hours of labor 
will produce an acre of Virginia dark fire-cured tobacco yielding 
800 to 900 pounds, and 250 to 275 hours of labor will produce an acre 
of Kentucky dark tobacco of the same yield. Labor required for 
producing a pound of tobacco of these types ranges from about 0.7 
hour for Virginia bright to about 0.3 nour for Kentucky dark 
tobacco. 

Cotton’s Labor Requirements 

In the eastern cotton States (the old Cotton Belt), on farms where 
the yield of lint is 150 to 200 pounds per acre, 100 to 125 hours of 
labor are usually necessary to prepare, cultivate, harvest, and market 
an acre of cotton. In the black belt of Texas 50 to GO hours of labor 
are utilized in producing an acre of cotton yielding 140 to KU) j)ounds 
of lint, while in the western district of the same State growers with 
similar yields normally expend only 35 to 40 hours of labor per 
acre. Requirements fdr producing a pound of lint cotton for the 
above districts range from about 0.7 hour of man labor in the Eastern 
States to about 0.2 hour in the Avestern district of Texas. 

Large level fields which permit the use of larger machinery for 
preparing the land and for cultivating the crop, togethei* with sea¬ 
sonal conditions which make control of weeds easier are the chief 
reasons why Avestern cotton groAvers produce cotton with less labor 
than do the growers in other districts. 

The use of large machines also makes it possible to grow more 
cotton per man. In parts of Texas and Oklahoma growlers frequently 
plant as much as 100 acres of cotton per man with extra labor for 
lioeing, thinning, and harvesting. Growers in the eastern cotton 
States usually plant from 10 to 20 acres per man. 

From 65 to 100 hours of labor are normally used in producing 
an acre of potatoes. Average requirements for producing a bushel 
of late potatoes are about 0.4 hour in the Northern States, while 
0.6 to 0.7 hour of labor is usually needed in producing a bushel of 
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early potatms in southern districts. In the New England States 
more labor is used on an acre of potatoes than in other late-potato 
districts, but the higher yields make it possible to produce a bushel 
of potatoes with about the same quantity of labor as is used in some 
of the other late-potato districts. 

Much Variation on Com 

In the production of corn, requirements in various districts differ 
largely because of different methods of harvesting, size of machines 
used, and yield per acre. In the Corn Belt where good-sized im¬ 
plements are used for preparing the land and cultivating the crop, 
and where the crop is harvested by hand from the standing stalk, 
from 15 to 20 hours of labor per acre are usually adequate with yields 
of 35 to 45 bushels. In some of the Southern States from 50 to 70 
hours of labor per acre are ordinarily required for corn yielding 
20 to 30 bushels when the stalks are cut and shocked and the ears 
are harvested by hand from the shock. In the North Atlantic States 
corn is usually harvested in this w^ay and the requirements per acre 
are similar, though yields are higher. 

Eequirements for producing a bushel of corn in the various dis¬ 
tricts differ even more than do requirements per acre. Usually 
about 2.5 hours of labor are required for producing a bushel of corn 
and caring for the stover in certain Southern States as compared 
with about 0.5 hour in the Corn Belt when the ears are husked from 
the standing stalk and large level fields and large machines make it 
possible for one man to grow more acres of corn than in other 
producing districts. 

Small-grain crops require relatively little labor. Size of machines 
usedj size of fields, lay of land, and climatic conditions affect labor 
requirements for producing these crops to a greater extent than 
does yield. Eequirements for producing a bushel of wdieat range 
from about 2.5 hours in the Southern States to about 0.3 hour in the 
Pacific Northwest. In the Western States combines are frequently 
used for harvesting and large teams or tractors are utilized for 
preparing land and for seeding, whereas in the southern and eastern 
districts relatively small machines and crews are used for all opera¬ 
tions. 

But little labor is usually required for producing an acre of most 
hay crops and practically all of this labor is required during the 
harvesting season. Eequirements on a ton basis vary from 4.5 hours 
for clover hay to 7.2 hours for alfalfa on irrigated land. For an¬ 
nuals, such as cowpeas or soy beans, which are seeded for hay and 
cultivated during the growing season requirements are much higher 
than for other hay crops. 

A. P. Bkodell. 

L and Set- Eetums from agriculture in recent years have 
tlement been such that special inducements are necessary to 
Policies attract men to the land. Eestricted immigration and 
the general movement of labor into the industries 
have tended to intensify the customary shortage of settlers. The 
additional land still available for settlement far exceeds the present 
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demand for agricultural expansion. This land is largely in private 
ownership, and a considerable portion of it must be cleared, drained, 
or irrigated before it can be cultivated or pastured. Individual 
settlers or colonization and settlement companies need liberal and 
specialized forms of credit to develop this tyi)e of land. The land 
is not of uniform productive value, and many large areas of poor 
land will have to be administered with great care if the settlers are 
not to suffer undue hardships. 

The economic situation of agriculture and other factors not here 
discussed resulted in conditions that have demanded changes in land- 
settlement policies. 

Among the most striking changes in these policies is the attitude 
of State officials and the general public towaid practices used to 
attradt settlers. Many private companies and many States now find 
their most successful forms of advertising to be olters of reasonable 
and workable terms of land sale and credit, the protection of settlers 
against exploitation either in the typo of land sold or in other busi¬ 
ness transactions, and in the general supervision of the settlers’ wel¬ 
fare by directing him to advantageous locations and by giving him 
advice or putting him in touch with State institutions that are able 
to assist him in adjusting himself to his new environment. 

Better Methods Adopted 

The old practices of extravagant display advertising have been 
supplanted in many cases by a sober statenient of facts in the form 
of official publications, crop and livestock reports, exhibits of bona 
fide products, and classified advertisements in the public jiress. 

Various State agencies have been created to disseminate informa¬ 
tion tending to assist the people who contemj)iate settling in the 
State and to look after the incoming settlers after they are located. 
The work of these agencies includes selecting locations for coloniza¬ 
tion projects or for individual settlers, offering ready-made plans for 
colonization, keeping the settlers in touch with State and Federal 
agencies, controlling the sale of real estate by licensing real estate 
dealers, and personal folhnv-up work with the settlers who need 
advice in establishing themselves. 

Several States through their State land-settlement boards have 
attempted to attract and establish settlers by selecting land for 
group settlements or for individual settlers, preparing the land for 
occupancy and cultivation and then selling it direct to settlers. This 
plan has operated with varying degrees of success. 

In California and Washin^on the settlement boards j)urchased 
tracts of land, subdivided it into farm units, erected the necessary 
buildings and installed other improvements, constructed irrigation 
systems, prepared the land for irrigation, and planted some of it to 
crops. Sales contracts were adjusted to the nnancial standing of 
the settlers and the earning capacity of the land. Personal loans 
were granted for the purchase of livestock, ne(*essarv implements, 
and operating expenses. Community centers were established and a 
paid manager directed ea(»h colony. Settlers were required to be 
personally fitted to work their farms and to Rave a specified amount 
of capital. After the usual ups and downs three State groups were 
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established under these plans: One of 52 settled farm units near 
White Bluffs and Hanford, Wash.; one of about 140 farms at Dur¬ 
ham, Calif.; and one of about 230 farms at Delhi, Calif. 

The settlement board of Oregon purchases individual farm units 
in different parts of the State. These units, under the direction 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, are immoved, equipped, and 
operated until they are on a paying basis. They are then sold to 
farmers under special credit arrangements with the understanding 
that they will be operated somewhat as demonstration farms. 

^ Settlement Promotion Work 

The constantly increasing areas of idle cut-over land in the Great 
Lakes States have led private owners and Slate officials to formu¬ 
late policies to induce economic development of these lands. 

In 1917 Minnesota inaugurated a plan to promote development 
on State-owned land. A revolving fund of $3()0,(XX) was appro¬ 
priated for clearing unsold school and swamp land, but not more 
than $300 might be expended on each 40-acre tract. The State im¬ 
provement board selected 600 tracts classified as agricultural land, 
cleared and plowed 5 acres on each tract and then offered them for 
sale at public auction. The purchasers were required to occupy the 
land and continue its improvement. Less than 200 tracts were sold, 
and the continuance of the plan necessarily awaits a revival of the 
demand for farms. 

Under the Wisconsin farm mortgage association act, settlement 
and colonization companies are enabled to keep their credit in a 
liquid condition and to expedite the development of the individual 
farms in their projects, while the State is given considerable regula¬ 
tory power over the companies. The mortgage associations may 
issue loans on first mortgage on improved or partially improved 
real estate up to 65 per cent of its appraised value; they may pur¬ 
chase first mortgages of like kind, and they may issue bonds secured 
by the pledge of the mortgages taken or purchased. Before a colo¬ 
nization company may take advantage of this laAV the plans of set¬ 
tlement and the land for the project, tlie terms of loans to the indi¬ 
vidual settlers, and the farms offereil for security must be inspected 
and approved by the commissioner of immigration. The mortgage 
associations of the State have issued approximately $1,200,000 worth 
of bonds on a security of over 600 mortgages. 

Michigan offers protection to settlers against the pui'chase of 
worthless land through the land certification act and detailed in¬ 
formation as to the economic possibilities of idle land through the 
work of the land economic survey. State land certification is con¬ 
fined to land in private ownership and all expenses are paid by the 
owners. The land is examined by experts selected by the State and 
the certificates as to its agricultural possibilities are issued on the 
basis of the examiner’s reports. The owners contract with the State 
to sell for agriculture only certified land. The cost to date has been 
about 16 cents per acre. The State is attempting to place before the 
public the advantages of certification in such a way that the demand 
tor certified land will induce all private holders to take advantage 
of the act. 
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The Michigan Land Economic Survey is making a detailed scien¬ 
tific inventory of the land resources of underdeveloped counties for 
the purpose of formulating a policy for the economic use of the 
land. The survey is supported by State funds and works on a county 
basis regardless of ownership. To date the field work and mapping 
have cost less than 5 cents per acre. 

Loans to Ex-Service Men 

Oregon, California, and South Dakota have attracted ex-service 
men to the land by granting them special loans for buying farms. 
In South Dakota the loans are granted jointly with loans from the 
rural credit board, and are secured by second mortgages. In Oregon 
the e^t-service men borrow'direct from the soldiers^welfare board up 
to 76 per cent of the purchase price of the farm, provided the loan 
does not exceed $3,000. The loans are granted only on improved 
land and are secured by first mortgage, payable on the amortization 
plan for a period of 28 years at 6 per cent interest. In August, 1923, 
over 1,500 ex-service men had i^sed the loan system in buying farms. 
In California the loans are granted on land, which must be under 
ditch, with drainage provided but otherwise not improved, and must 
not exceed $7,500 in value. The soldiers’ welfare board purchases 
the land and resells it to the ex-service men. In August, 1923, 12 
men had bought farms with this loan. 

Some of the irrigation States have adopted policies to attract both 
capital and settlers to their irrigation districts. A large number of 
States certifv irrigation district bonds. In Washington the director 
of conservation is authorized to use portions of the revolving recla¬ 
mation fund to purchase irrigation district bonds. Since tlie dis¬ 
tricts must conform to the regulations of the director before he will 
purchase their bonds he is able to exercise considerable latitude in 
governing the terms of sale for the land and other activities of the 
districts. Settlers in irrigation districts in Oregon are relieved from 
paying interest on the district bonds during the early stages of devel¬ 
opment, since the State is legally authorized to meet the interest 
cliarges during any or all of the first five years of the bonded period. 
No definite well-rounded program for directing and controlling land 
settlement has been adopted by any one State, but a few fundamental 
policies such as controlling the sale of real estate, land examination 
and certification, and specialized credit facilities have been inaugu¬ 
rated in several States. 

B. Henderson, 


L and value The value of farm real estate, Avhich includes 
Changes from from two-thirds to four-fifths of the value of 
1920 to 1926 the farmer’s capital investment, has since the 
peak of 1920 shown an apparently steady ap¬ 
proach toward stability, but considerable regional variation both in 
the amount of change since 1920 and in the rate at which the change 
is still taking place. 

As indicated in Figure 130, the course of the department’s prelimi¬ 
nary annual estimates of the value of all farm lands with improve- 
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ments averaged for the United States has shown a steadily lessening 
rate of decline, although there is as yet no assurance that the bottom 
has been reacned. On March 1, 1926, the index stood at a point 
slightly greater than 70 per cent of its 1920 high point. Reports of 
the recent census of agriculture as of January 1, 1925, recorded a 
drop of approximately a fourth during the nve-year period since 
January 1,1920. 

Although other factors enter, the value of farms is obviously in 
large measure dependent upon current income and future prospects 

LAND VALUES. FARM PRICES. AND INCOMES 

1920-1926 



of income. Available net farm income data and the prices of farm 
products, as also indicated in Figure 130, have all shown a st^dy 
upward trend since the low point of the depression period. I his 
has been reflected in an apparently progressive checking of the rate 
of decline in land values. When this declining curve of average 
values for the United States will be fully checked obviously depends 
in large measure upon the future course of the prices and yields of 
farm products, and of the various elements that enter into costs, 
including possible changes in methods or in products grown. 

Two other factors which will assist stability in values in many 
cases are: 
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(1) In a number of areas the foreclosures and other forced liqui¬ 
dations of the depression have probably already exerted most of 
their influence upon values, and their depressing effect may be ex¬ 
pected to be progressively less as market absorption thereof gains 
momentum. 

(2) Reductions in mortgage rates of interest have alreadjr been 
announced in a number of regions and an easing of the credit situ¬ 
ation elsewhere appears to be underway with an improvement in 
country banking conditions and an apparently increasing general 
supply of funds seeking investment. 

Relationship to Commodity Prices 

With respect to this adjustment of the value level it may be noted 
that, in relation to a dollar now worth in purchasing power but two- 
thirds of pre-war, farm real estate values (that is, land including 
buildings and other improvements) as returned by the 1925 census 
were really worth 11 per cent less per acre than in the census of 1910, 
although in current dollars averaging 35 per cent more. In 1925 on 
the basis of comparative total values, however, the aggregate value 
was in current dollars 42 per cent above 1910, but m unchanging 
dollars of a constant purchasing power, 6 per cent below. Com¬ 
parison of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ annual per-acre 
index of the value of all farm lands with improvements as of March 
1 indicates the value (in current dollars) reached in 1920 to be 
slightly above that recorded for 1917, or about 25 per cent above the 
1912,1913,1914 average; in terms of pre-war dollars as of 1912, 1913, 
1914, approximately 20 per cent below the base period. 

From this comparison, however, it can not be inferred that land 
values will necessarily readjust themselves to the general price level 
in the same relationship as existed before the war. That is to say, 
values exj^ressed in dollars of a constant purchasing power may tend 
to reach stability at less than the 100 per cent which denotes ])re-war 
parity. The general price level, for example, as measured by the 
ITnited States Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale prices 
of all commodities has for the last four years fluctuated within rela¬ 
tively narrow limits about a horizontal trend about 50 per cent above 
pre-war. The index of average land values, on the other hand, is 
still declining and, as elsewhere mentioned, stood at about 25 per cent 
above pre-war (1912, 1913, 1914) early in the year. 

Taxes a Factor in Land Values 

That this inference does not necessarily follow rests in the first 
place on the obvious basis that a general price index is not a net 
farm-income index, and the 50 per cent higher general price level 
of the last few years has by no means been coincid^ent with a net in¬ 
come 50 per (*ent above pre-war, as farmers well know. In particular, 
the rise in farm taxes has been seriously out of proportion to the 
movement in the prices of farm products. Since taxes form one of 
the principal costs in farm ownership, the proportion of income re¬ 
quired for their payment under postwar price levels has been and 
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will continue to be a factor of no small importance in determining 
the level at which farm-land values will reach adjustment. 

In the second place, it is not altogether improbable that land 
values in relation to income may reach stability in a changed rela¬ 
tionship over that earlier obtaining, at least in certain regions. 
Studies made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics® indicate 
that the ratio of current land income, as measured by cash rents, 
to current land value declined steadilv from the opening of the 
century to 1920. In Iowa, for example, in which cash renting is 
fairly common, the ratio of gross cash rent to value fell from 7.7 
per cent in 1900 to 4.3 per cent in 1910 and to 3.G per (;ent in 1920. 
The subsequent sharp break in land values which for a generation 
‘‘had never gone down” may serve for a time, at least, to check 
this apparently increasing capitalization of anticipated future in¬ 
creases and result in a higher i*atio of current income to current value. 
Likewise, the disastrous ex|)erience of many “boom-year” pur¬ 
chasers of lands in w4iich gross income ratios after deduction of 
taxes, depreciation, and upkeep of buildings netted in some areas 
of the Middle West less than 2.5 per cent upon value may liave served 
to emi)hasize the imi)ortance of a more ample income ratio than had 
previously been accepted. 


Regional Variations 

Although farm real estate values as returned by the agricultural 
census of January 1, 1925, showed an average decline from the 1920 
peak of about a fourth, diiferences between regions in extent of tlie 
change were marked. Also, the year-to-year trends and turning 
points as indicated by this bureau’s annual per-acre index have shown 
considerable regional variation. 

Figures 131 and 132 ])resent the i)ercentagcs of change from 1920 
to 1925, by States, as returned by the census.^® Figure 131 shows the 
change in acre value; Figure 132, the change in total value. The 
latter, particularly in some of the Mountain States, may give a 
some wind truer picture of the change in the value level because 
of the downward influence upon the per-acre average caused by 
large additions to the farming area of land of a relatively low 
av(‘rage grade and value. The truth, at least, probably lies some¬ 
where between. Conversely, considerable declines in total farm 
acreage in some of the Southern and Eastern States, presumably 
fiwing to the poorer grades going temjiorarily or otherwise out of 
agricultural use, had the ojiposite effect upon j)ercentage change 
measured in terms of values jier acre. 

That values in a general northeastern grouj> comprising primarily 
the Nortli Atlantic States but extending westward into Mi(*higan 
and Wisconsin and southward into Delaware, Maryland, and the 
Virginias should have declined little relatively to the lountry at 
large, or have actually increased, is owing in part to the fact that 
farm ])ri(‘es of dairy, poultry, fruit, and vegetable jiroducts so 
largely grown in these States maintained the highest levels during 

» CHAMUKRS, CLYMO U. l!Kr.ATrON ok F^AND 'Pt) LAND VA!<fI.K. TT. S. Oopt. A^. 

Bul. No. 1224; 132 p.. Ulus., 11)24. 

1925 fiFruros prcllminury. <\>n4)arisoiis with available 9iial figures, however, indi¬ 
cate the differenceB to be uegligible. 

29217°—-YBK 1920-31 
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Pig. 131.—The extent to which farm real estate values changed from 1920 to 1925 
varied coiisiderablv in different sections of the country. In some of the Mountain 
States large additions to the farming area of lands of relatively low value tended 
to exaggerate the declines in terms of value per acre. Conversely, the elimination 
of presumably poorer lauds in portions of the South and EJast tended to minimize 
the per-acre declines 

depression of any of the major farm-product groups. In some of 
the densely populated industrial sections of the East sustained or 
rising values were partially attributable to an apparently active 
demand on the part of urban workers for small farms easily acces¬ 
sible to city employment by motor bus or automobile. Although 
not directly entering into the census enumerations, considerable de¬ 
mand for farms for use as summer homes, camps, country estates, 
etc., probablv exerted a sustaining influence in areas where farms 
had potential use as such. 



PlO. 132.«— Chamres in totnl vaIua nf fnrrn rpal AMtnfp litl>ru.lG9!k 
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Similarly in Florida and the Pacific Coast States residential in¬ 
fluences, as well as relatively well-sustained prices for some of the 
specialized products there grown, aided in supporting the values 
returned by the census. Residential development consequent upon 
population growth also widens local demand, particularly for dairy, 
poultry, and truck products. 

Causes of Relative Stability 

Tliat values in the cut-over country of northern Minnesota, north¬ 
ern Wisconsin, and the Up])er Peninsula of Michigan should have 
declined relatively little or should have actually increased may be 
accounted for in part by the considerations that agriculture here is 
more self-sufficient and hence perhaps less price-sensitive than else¬ 
where; that clearing and other improvement is a more or less con¬ 
tinuous process among those who stay; that settlement promotion by 
land companies often to city prospects and often with various 
methods of financial aid is a more or less continuous j)rocess; that 
sales of timber products and the opportunity to work in lumber 
camps, mines, etc., aids in maintaining an income; that prevailing 
values are in some areas dominated by the price policies of land com¬ 
panies; and that in some areas, particularly near lakes and streams, 
the uses of land for recreational purposes have been accelerated with 
the improve<l highway iirogram of recent years. In some of these 
counties an increase in the number of farms is indicated by the 1925 
agricultural census. 

In the cotton States the exceptionally severe declines in Georgia 
and South Carolina are primarily the result of several years of un¬ 
paralleled damage by the boll weevil. The exodus of negro farm 
labor, both because of virtual ruin of his in(*ome, as in Georgia, and 
because of the attraction of relatively high industrial wages, consti¬ 
tuted another important factor, especially in the j)lantation area. A 
combined average of farm real estate values in the jirincipal cotton 
States,however, though showing a greater percentage decline than 
in the nortlieastern dairy-j)oultrv-truck group,’- fell less than a sim¬ 
ilar (roml)ined average for the grain and livestock-raising States of 
the Middle West.’^ This is largely because cotton prices and cotton 
incomes, though in 1920 and 1921 declining the most severely of all 
of the major product groups, thereafter recovered to levels lower 
than for dairy, poultry, fruit, and vegetable products, but appre¬ 
ciably higher than for the grain and meat-animal grouj). 

Increases in Mountain Counties 

The increases in value to be observed in the mountain counties of 
western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee appear to have been 
associated in part with acjtive development of the territory for resi¬ 
dential and recreational purposes. 

Sharp increases in the Texas Panhandle are largely an accom¬ 
paniment of the rapid conversion of the former extensive cattle 


North Carolina, Tenuesseo, ArUansaH. Oklahoma, and all States soulh thereof, Florida 
excepted. , 

“ North Atlantic States, MichiKau, and Wisconsin. 

«We»t North Central States, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
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ranches into smaller cotton farms. So adapted to raising this prod¬ 
uct cheaply has the area been found that activity in farm real estate 
took on the proportions of a boom. Increases in the southernmost 
group of Texas counties were associated with a considerable acreage 
cleared and made suitable for crops, by an increase in acreage planted 
to cotton, and in some sections by considerable expansion in the 
growing of fruits and vegetjibles. 

On an average, apparently uniformly the most severe declines 
were recorded in the grain and livestock-raising States of the Middle 
West. Farm prices for the nvajor products of this region and in¬ 
comes therefrom held to the lowest levels of the country’s major 
product groups. Severe declines in value in several of the Moimtain 
States, even when total rather than per-acre changes are compared, 
are likewise largely traceable to the drastic decline in cattle and 
grain prices, particularly in wheat, and to droughts. In an area in 
western Kansas, however, values either held up relatively well or 
increased. At the same time the acreage in wheat increased. Cut¬ 
ting of costs by use of the combine and other power machinery was a 
large factor. This, together with the even more depressed condi¬ 
tions in the cattle industry, stimulated the breaking oi former graz¬ 
ing lands and planting them to wheat as the better alternative. 

A relationship between the change in land values and in the prices 
of products was observable during both the w'ar and postwar period. 
For example, of the three groups, cotton, meat animals and grains 
(combined), and dairy and poultry products (combined), relative 
to pre-war prices, the first increased most in the war period, the 
second somewhat less, the last considerably the least of all. Farm 
real estate value averages for the Cotton Belt, the midwestern 
grain and livestock States, and the northeast dairy States increased 
m the same way. Taking 1919-20 prices as a base of comparison, 
dairy and poultry products thereafter fell least, cotton more, but 
the meat-animal and grain group most. Farm real estate values 
in the respective regions in which these provide the principal 
sources of income, moved likewise. 

Declining Downward Trend 

With respect not to extent of change, but to the year-to-year trend, 
it is significant to note that for only two of the nine geographical 
divisions of the country did the averages up to March 1, 1920, still 
show a pronounced downward trend. These two were the East 
North Central and the West North Central sections. In the remain¬ 
ing seven divisions, the averages in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, and West South Central sections had for 
several years shown a tendency to go no lower and, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of the South Atlantic, had even shown some tendency 
to move into higher ground. In the East South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific divisions, the trend of the averages, as far as can be 
told now, appears to have nearly reached stability in adjustment to 
prevailing conditions. 

E. H. WlECKING. 
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L aw of Diminish- A given amount of labor and fertilizer 
ing Returns in will produce some kind of a yield of prac- 
Farm Business tically all crops. But if the amount of labor 
or fertilizer^ or both, be doubled, the yield 
will in general be increased, but not in proportion to the increase in 
expenditure of labor and material. In general, each additional unit 
of fertilizer applied causes an increase in yield which is a certain 
percentage of the inci ease caused by the preceding unit. 

For instance, in the case illustrated in Table 16, an application 
of 30 pounds of bone meal per acre for wheat in southeastern Kansas 
raised the yield from 10.6 to 14.9 bushels, an increase of 4.3 bushels. 
The addition of another 30 jiounds of bone meal produced an ad¬ 
ditional increase in yield amounting to 56.53 per cent of 4.3 bushels, 
or 2.4 bushels. An application of an additional 30 pounds pro¬ 
duced an increase amounting to 56.53 per cent of that due to the 
second 30 pounds, and so on. The sixth 30-pound application caused 
an increase in yield amounting to only 0.3 bushel. 

Table 16.— 7'he effect of hone meal npon the yield of lehcni in xoulheuitUfrn 

Kansas 


Pounds of bono meal 

A'lold 

Incrort.se 

j Val lie of i n (Tea.se at - - 

$1.00 

$1.20 

$l .40 

0. 

Bmhfh 

10,6 

Jtushels 




30. 

14. 9 

4.3 

$4. 30 

iA. 16 

$6.02 

60. 

17. .3 

2.4 

2. 40 

2. 88 

3 36 

90.. 

18.7 

1.4 

1.40 

1 1.68 

1 96 

120---____ 

19. .A 

.8 

.80 

1 .96 

1.12 

150--. ..- . 

19. 9 

. 1 

.40 

.48 

.56 

180. . 

20. 2 

.3 

.30 

. 36 

.42 

Optimum pounds of bone meal- 

; 1 

1. 

106 ! 

1 116 i 

j 124 


The increments in yield given in the third column of Table Ki 
constitute a decreasing geometric series, each term after the first 
being 56.53 per cent of the preceding term. This is the general re¬ 
sult that has been found in experimental work both with plants and 
animals, though the percentage of the increase caused by a given unit 
application, as compared Avith the preceding unit, varies widely with 
conditions. 

The last three columns of Table 16 give the financial results. Tlie 
value of wheat given in the headings of these columns take no account 
of the increase in cost of haiwesting and marketing due to increase 
in yield. But this discrepancy in the ca.se of Avheat is a small one. 
The cost of 30 pounds of bone meal is estimated to be 75 cents. The 
third column from the last shows that increasing the appli(;ation 
from 90 to 120 pounds will produce an additional 80 cents Avorth of 
wheat, which shows a profit of 5 cents from the increased application. 
But the profit is made from the first half of this exti*a 30 |)ounds, and 
there is a loss on the second half. The ])rofit stops at an application 
of 106 pounds per acre. With Avheat at $1.20 a bushel the most profit¬ 
able application is 116 pounds, and Avith wheat $1.40 it is 124 pounds 
of bone meal under the conditions of this ex])eriment. 
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Applies to Livestock Feeding 

The same law applies to the feeding of animals. Table 17 and 
Figure 133 illustrate the results with hogs. The calculations in this 
table are based on Henry and Morrison’s summary of experiment 
station work with hog feeding. It is assumed that the hogs are fed 
a ration of com and tankage, the tankage constituting 10 per cent 
of the ration. The second and third columns of the table show re¬ 
spectively the bushels of corn and pounds of tankage consumed by 



X—2 -1 0 I 2 3 4 5 e 

0 200 400 600 800 LOOO 1.200 1.400 1600 

FEED CONSUMED-LBS. 

Fio. 133.—GtUns in liog feeding calculateil froiti the formula for the law of dliiiinlsli- 

Ing returns 


hogs after reaching a weight of 100 pounds in attaining the weights 
given in the first column of the table. The fourth column shows 
the cost of the pig and the feed consumed in attaining eacli of these 
weights. The fifth column shows the market price of the animal per 
pound. It is assumed that the lOO-poimd pig is worth 10 cents a 
pound and that as he increases in weight the price per pound in¬ 
creases until at a weight of 200 pounds the pig is worth 12 cents a 
pound. As the weight increases beyond this the price is assumed to 
fall, as indicated in column 5. Column 7 gives the income over cost 
of pig and of feed. The maximum income over cost occurs at about 
200 to 225 pounds weight. 
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Tabus 17 .—The cost and profit of feeding 100-pound hogs to given weights 


[Conditions*. Pigs weighing 100 pounds at start, and worth $10; corn on hand" 20 bushels per head, worth 
84 cents a bushel; tankage, 10 tier cent of ration, cost 34 cents a pound] ^ 


Weight of hog 

Feed consumed 
to date 

Cost of 
pig 
and 
feed to 
date 

Value 
of hog 

Value 

Income 

over 

co.st 

Received for 20 biLshcls 
of corn 

Ro- 

(seived 

Corn 

Tank¬ 

age 

per 

pound 

of hog 

pig 
and 
of f'^ed 

Fed 

Not 

fed 

Total 

per 

bushel 

JM. 

100. 

Bt/a. 

Lhs. 

Dolls. 

10.00 

Dolls. 

0.10 

Dolls. 

10.00 

Dolls. 

0.00 

Dolls. 

0.00 

Dolls. 

10.80 

Dolls. 

16.80 

Dolls. 

0.840 

12.5. 

1.75 

10.872 

11.63 

.105 

13.12 

1.49 

2.77 

1.5.33 

18.10 

.905 

IfiO. 

3. 55 

22.092 

13.31 

.11 1 

16.50 

3.19 

.5.78 

13.82 

19.60 

.980 

17r>. 

5.39 

33.652 

1.5.03 

.115 

20.12 

5.09 

9.02 

12.27 

21.30 

1.066 

200.. 

7.28 

45.30K 

16.80 

.12 

24.00 

7.20 

12. .53 

10.68 

23.21 

1.1605 

22.5.. 

9.22 

67.376 

18.61 

.115 j 

2.5.87 

7.26 

14.01 

9.06 

23.07 

1.1635 

2,50... 

11.21 

69.770 

20.47 

.11 

27. 50 

7.03 

1.5.23 

7.38 

22.61 

1.1305 

27.5. 

1.3.26 i 

82. 510 

22.38 

.105 

28.87 

6.49 

16.19 

5.66 

21. 8.5 

1.0925 

300. 

15.37 

95.616 

24. 34 

.10 1 

30.00 

6.66 

16.89 

3.89 

20. 78 

1.039 

325... 

17. 54 

109. no 

26.37 

.095 

30.87 

4. .50 

17.:i2 

2.07 

19.39 

.9695 

350... 

19.77 

123.016 

28.45 

.09 1 

31.50 

3.05 

17.65 

.19 

17.84 

.892 


In making: the computations in the last four columns of the table 
it is assumed that the feeder has 20 bushels of corn for each hog on 
feed. These columns show the amount that would be received for 
this 20 bushels of corn if the feeding operations were stopped at the 
various weights given in the first column of the table. Here, again, 
the largest income from the corn is obtained by feeding the pig to 
a weight of from 200 to 225 bushels. 

Price Changes a Factor 

A change in the prices in column 5 would, of course, change this 
most profitable weight to whicli to carry the fattening liog. But 
the first three (columns of the table would remain as they are, and 
anyone proficient in arithmetic could figure the remaining columns 
for any price data inserted in column 5. 

Figure shows the rate of gain of the hogs. The small dots rep¬ 
resent the figures given by Henry and Morrison. The graph shows 
the gains calculated from the formula for the law of diminishing 
returUvS. It is seen after the pig reaches a weight of aliout 50 pounds 
liis aittual gains conform very closely to this law. Below 50 jiounds 
the gains are more rapitl than called for by the curve, a fact to be 
attributed to the milk the pig obtains at that time. 

W. J. Spillmats. 

L aw and the It was recognized at an early date that aid 
Farmer^S should be given to agriculture by law. Prior to 
Business 1862 some laws beneficial to t^ie farmer were 
passed by Congress, but not until that year was 
a law passed creating a distinct organization known as the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the general de^sign and duties of which were 
to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with agriculture and to procure 
and distribute seeds and plants. Since that time a vast amount of 
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legislation has been enacted having for its aim the betterment of 
agricultural conditions. Many of these laws, regulatory in nature, 
have led to numerous legal controversies. Tne activities of the de¬ 
partment have grown immensely, and the variety of legal questions 
which are constantly arising relating to the enforcement of the laws, 
regulations, and the management of the property of the United 
States entrusted to the department is astounding to the uninitiated. 
The appropriation act of 1911 provided for the conduct of the 
legal work of the department. A corps of lawyers is maintained 
to carry out the work under the supervision of the solicitor. The 
organization is divided into sections, each of which specializes in 
certain activities of the department. In this manner the office seeks 
to be in a position to give expert advice on any legal question which 
may arise. Some of the assistants to the solicitor are located per¬ 
manently away from Washington in order that they may be in per¬ 
sonal contact with those representatives of the department who may 
need their aid. In certain sections of the countrv large areas of 
land are purchased by the United States through the agency of the 
Department of Agriculture. To facilitate these transactions title 
attorneys are stationed at convenient points. 

Court Aid Must Be Invoked 

The greater percentage of matters such as the construction of 
statutes administered by the department and the preparation of legal 

J apers submitted to the office are disposed of within the organization. 

n many instances, however, it is necessary to seek tlie aid of the 
courts in enforcing the rights of the (Jovernment, in wliic^h event 
the cases are prepared for jirosecutioii by the department’s legal 
force and assistance is given to the various United States attorneys 
in their presentation to the courts. 

Generally speaking, corrective or regulatory laws are not passed 
by Congress unless conditions warrant their enactment and tliere is 
a demand for relief. Such situations are not born over night but 
ordinarily grow during a span of years, due to the failure of persons 
concerned to adopt measures to remedy unfair or undesirable condi¬ 
tions. As time passes, these conditions one by one are dealt with 
by Congress. It is of interest to observe some of these efforts to 
assist the agricultural interests and the results attained in a legal 
sense. 

In 1916 it was recognized by treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain that many species or birds, in their annual migra¬ 
tions, traversed parts both of tlie United States and Canada, and 
that they were of great value, among other things, in destroying in¬ 
sects injurious to vegetation. These birds w^ere declared to be in 
danger of extermination through lack of adequate protection. Pro¬ 
vision for their protection was made by the treaty and the migratory 
bird treaty act passed by Congress on July 3, 1918. The right of 
the Federal Government so to act was questioned by the State of 
Missouri on the ground that the treaty and the legislation were con¬ 
trary to the Constitution of the United States, in that they invaded 
the sovereign rights of the State. The Supreme Court of tne United 
States upheld the treaty and the act of Congress passed in aid 
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thereof and stated that it saw nothing iix the Constitution which 
would compel the Government to sit by while a food supply is cut 
off and the protectors of our forests and crops destroyed. (Missouri 
Holland, 252 V. S. 410.) 

Grain Futures Decision 

It was very gfenerally (‘onsidered that numei*ous transactions in¬ 
volving? the future delivery of grain as conducted on boards of trade 
caused sudden and unreasonable fluctuations in prices, detrimental to 
both the producers and consumers of grain. By the grain futurcKS act 
of lt>22, Congress recognized this to be a fact and provided for the 
regulation of transactions in grain futures in such a manner as to 
remedy the undesirable conditions. This action was taken under 
the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution. Immediately efforts 
were made to defeat the purposes of the legislation by enjoining 
the Secretary of Agriculture and other officers from carrying out 
the provisions of the act. The Supreme Court of the United ^ales, 
however, stated that Congress had reasonably declared the fluctua¬ 
tion in jxrices of grain due to transactions in futures a burden on in¬ 
terstate commerce, and held that the a(;t was clearly within the regu¬ 
latory powers of Congress. (Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen, 202 
U. S: 1.) 

legislation relating to foods and drugs is general in the States. 
The Federal legislation on this subject is administered by the Unite<l 
States Department of Agriculture. It condemns every .statement, 
de.sign and device which ma}’^ mislead or deceive. The law was en¬ 
acted to enable purchasers to buy articles for what they really are. 
An interesting example exists in the ense of vinegar labeled as Ap- 
{)le Cider Vinegar Made From Selected Apples,’’ th(‘ fact being 
that the product was made from evaporated apples. The Supreme 
(^ourt of tlie United States held that the label was mi.sleading to the 
public, and a misbranding under the act. It was said that an article 
must be the identical tiling which the branding indii^ates it to be, 
irrespective of its merit. (United States r, 95 Ihirrels of Vinegar, 
205 U. S. 438.) 

The administration of the packers and .stockyards at*t of 1921 is 
of considerable interest. This act was passed to secure the free and 
unburdened flow of live.stock from the ranges and farms to the 
consumers of meat and meat products, or .still as live.stock to other 
parts of the country. 

Packinjir Monopolj^ Feared 

The monopoly of the packing indu.stry was the chief evil feared 
by (\)ngress, since such monopoly enabled them unduly and arbi¬ 
trarily to lower prices to the shipper who sold or to increase the 
price to the consumer who bought. Then it was desired to provide 
against the exorbitant charges, duplication of commissions, and <le- 
ceptive jiractices in the passage of live.stock through the stockyards, 
made possible by collusion between the stockyards, the commission 
men, the packers, and the dealers. It is readily seen that any ex¬ 
penses incurred in the handling of the stock nece.ssarily reduces the 
price paid the shipper or farmer and increa.ses the price to be paid 
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by the consumer. It was realized by Congress that the shipper of 
livestock, being generally far away, was not in a position to protect 
his interests, being dependent upon the commission men. 

The packers and stockyards act treats the stockyards of the coun¬ 
try as great national public utilities, and regulates their conduct 
under the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution. As is often 
the case in instances of national progi’ess, the constitutional authority 
of Congress so to legislate was questioned on the ground that the 
business conducted was not a part of interstate commerce and there¬ 
fore not subject to regulation by Congress. But the Supreme Court 
of the United States called attention to the fact that the stockyards 
are not a place of rest or final destination of the live.stock. Thou¬ 
sands of head of cattle arrive each day and must be proi^tly dis¬ 
posed of to give place to the constantly flowing traffic. The court 
likened the stockyards to a throat through which the current flows, 
and' held that the transactions which occur therein are only incident 
to this current from the West to the East and from one State to 
another, and that such transactions can not be separated from the 
movement to which they contribute, and necessarily take on its 
character—^that is to say, the character of interstate commerce. The 
constitutionality of the law was upheld. (Stafford v. Wallace, 258 
U. S. 495.) 

Grain Grading Practices 

For a number of years prior to 1916 the farmers of the West were 
dissatisfied with the practices attending the grading of grain at the 
great terminal markets. This condition led to the passage of the 
Unied States grain standards act, which had for its object the grading 
of grain in interstate or foreign commerce under Federal supervision. 
This law has been of exceptional help to producers and consumers of 
grain. In 1922 the State of North Dakota passed a la'w which pre¬ 
vented the buying of wheat by grade except under certain i)rescribed 
conditions. This act was attacked in the courts by grain buyers on 
the ground that it burdened interstate commerce and was in conflict 
with the United States grain standards act. The court found that 
90 per cent of the wheat produced in the State was shipped in inter¬ 
state commerce, rendering the control of the business of concern to 
the people of other States as w-ell as to those of North Dakota. The 
State law’ was held unconstitutional. (Shafer v. Farmers Grain Co., 
of Embden, 268 U. S. 189.) 

The department has encountered more or less difficulty in cattle- 
tick eradication. At times the dipping of cattle in vats has been 
opposed to such an extent by the owners as to result in the most seri¬ 
ous consequences. In Echols County, Ga., where members of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry were engaged in supervising the dipping 
by State officials of tick-infested cattle, the opposition resulted in the 
violent death of one employee of the department and the wounding 
of others. Certain persons were indicted for conspiracy to assault or 
interfere with Government officers, and their conviction was upheld 
by the Supreme Couii of the TTnited States. Among other things, 
the defendants urged that no showdng had been made that the cattle 
involved were the subject-matter of interstate commerce and liable to 
supervision by the Secretary of Agriculture. The court said, how- 
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ever, that the pertinent laws and regulations were intended to prevent 
the spread of cattle disease from one State to another, which neces¬ 
sarily nieant the interstate movement of diseased cattle; so that the 
duties interfered with were a part of the quarantine measures reason¬ 
ably adopted to prevent the spread of animal disease in interstate 
commerce. (Thornton et al. v. Tlnited States, 46 Supreme Court 
Keporter 585.) 

Cases Cited Are Examples Only 

Only a brief idea of the problems confiontin^ the le^al force of 
the department is possible in the limited space here allotted. Those 
above are referred to not because they are exceptional, but because 
they offer fine examples of the importance of the questions (*onsidered. 
The Department of Agriculture is a large organization and controls 
considerable property, the protection of which involves the United 
States in a varied assortment of legal actions. The files of the 
solicitor’s office are rich in records relating to a variety of matters 
unusual in any one legal organization, dealing, as they do, with 
questions of statutory construction, constitutional law, criminal law, 
regulatory law, and property rights in general. 

H. N. Foss. 


L eather Dam Leather bookbindings, leather upholstery, 
aged by Im- and leather bags and cases last longer in some 
pure Air parts of the country than in others. Re¬ 
search studies recently conducted by the 
Bureau of Chemistry have shown that the chemicals which pollute 
the air about our large industrial centers hasten the deteriora¬ 
tion of certain kinds of __ _ 


leather. 

In the course of this in¬ 
vestigation a large number 
of worn leather bookbind¬ 
ings were examined and 
anal5^zod chemically. The 
leat her of each binding was 
divided in accordance with 
the plan given in Figure 
l^i4, which shows a book 
lying face downward. A 
and B are the side por¬ 
tions of the cover and C is 



* « • 1 j C^<t. 134.—Book rover lyiiiH: face dowu. A, rijfht 

Many cases or rapid de- sWe rover; B, left side cover; C, back of cover 

cay were found. Often the 

leather in the back, C, was in a powdery condition and could be 
easily rubbed off, torn, or cracked, while the sides, A and B, of the 
same binding showed very little decay. Figure 185 shows typical 
instances of this condition. 

Now, the cover of a leather-bound book is one continuous piece of 
leather, practically uniform throughout when new. The marked 
differences developing with time in the condition and composition 
of different parts of this piece of leather must be the result of 
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unequal service conditions of one kind or another. In the case of 
books kept on shelves the most decided inequality is exposure. The 
back of the binding is very much more exposed to the light and the 
air than the sides. A comparison of the deterioration of these two 



Pio, 136.—Shelf-filed books, showing advanced stage of deterioration of the leather in 

the back of the binding 


parts, then, should throw some light on the effect of the degree of 
exposure. 

Examination showed that the back, C, the most exposed part, 
had deteriorated most. Chemical analysis showed that it also had 
the highest acidity, the highest sulphate content, and the greatest 
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modification of ori| 2 :inally insoluble leather substance into water- 
soluble nitrogen compounds, or decomposition products of leather. 

Both light and atmosphere are involved in deterioration from 
exposure. It is difficult to determine the exact role played by each. 

Daylight, although known to be harmful to leather, can not alone 
be held responsible for the increase of certain constituents of the 
leather, notably acid and sulphates, in the more deteriorated part 
of the binding. This increase must be due to the absorption of 
something from the air. There can be but little doubt from the 
data obtained that harmful sulphurous and acidic impurities, taken 
up in destructive (juantities from a polluted atmosphere, are re¬ 
sponsible for part of the deterioration. This is but a natural ex¬ 
pansion of the old “ gas-light ” theory of the famous scientist Michael 
Faraday, who as early as 1842 developed a theory pointing to the 
sulphur products from incomplete burning of illuminating gas, 
coupled with poor ventilation, as the cause of rapid deterioration. 
The adherents of this theory, however, limited the corrosive air 
to the space lighted by gas. It has now been shown that the spa(‘e 
must be enlarged to include our usually polluted atmosphere. 

The pollution of the atmosphere is ofteji greater than is generally 
appreciated. W. F. M. Goss says: “Gaseous compounds of sulphur 
are products of combustion ♦ ♦ Sulphur compounds even¬ 

tually are converted into sulphuric acid * ♦ *. Sul])huric acid 
tends to exert an important influence in the disintegration of build¬ 
ing materials of all kinds and produces deleterious effects upon fur¬ 
nishings, clotliing, and merchandise.” R. K. Swain states that “coal, 
on the one hand, and sidphur-containing ores, on the other, are 
easily foremost as ultimate sources of the substances whicli concern 
us most in atmosidieric pollution. Loss of fuel fi'om incom])lete 
(combustion represents much more of an e(*onomic loss than simply 
one of (‘nergy, for it clouds the atmosphere over our great cities, 
does extensive damage to buildings, furnishings, and merchandise, 
and leads to widespread ])ersonal loss and discomfort.” The sani¬ 
tary commission on air pollution, of Manchester, England, states: 
“If we draw a circle of a mile in radius with the town liall (Man¬ 
chester) as centiu*, about 195 tons of impurities w(nild be collected 
during the month (July) from this area.” 

Atmospheric })olluti()n is not the only cause of rapid deterioration 
of leather. Other factors, such as the’tannage, the original compo¬ 
sition of the leather, particularly its acridity, the oiling and greasing, 
and finishing undoubtedly play a part also. 

The results of the research work done in the Bureau of (Uiemistry 
show that one way to jirolong the life of leather is to prevent the 
absorption of atmosphei’ic impurities. (V)atings and finishes will 
help in proportion to their impermeability, permanence, and effect 
upon the leather. Many oils and greases, especially (‘astor and neat’s- 
foot oils, alone or mixed with tallow or lanolin, and many Maxes are 
useful for this ])ur[)ose liecause they countera(*t to some extent the 
gaseous impurities of the air and help to keep them from ])enetrating 
into the leathei‘ fibers. At the same time they provide ^^nourish¬ 
ment ” for the leather. 

The results of this work do not apply to bookbinding leathers 
alone but to all other leathers of a similar nature intended for long 
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service, such as upholstery leather and bag and case leathers. They 
should bring about a better appreciation of the role of atmospheric 
corrosion in the deterioration of leather and, as a consequence, the 
further development and application of treatments, either during 
the manufacture of the leather or during its service, that will aid 
materially in its preservation against such corrosion. 

F. P. Veitch. 

R. W. Fret. 

L egume Inocula- Nearly 2,000 years ago historians re- 
tion and Fixation corded the observation that better crops of 
of Air Nitrogen grain were obtained when the seed was 
planted in soil which had just previously 
borne a crop of legumes. Here began our written knowledge of crop 
rotation. Although at this time and for many years afterwards 
nothing was known about bacteria or nitrogen gas, the beneficial 
effect of nitrogen fixation of legumes in a rotation (vetches, beans, 
lupines, clovers, etc.) was early recognized. It is only within the 
last century that the agents concerned with legume plants in the 
utilization of atmospheric nitrogen have been discovered and are 
now known to be minute soil-inhabiting plants which are called 
bacteria. When these bacteria come in contact with suitable legume 
roots in the soil they enter and cause the plant to form growths in 
the course of their multiplication which are commonly referred to 
as nodules or tubercles. These growths are very characteristic in 
outward appearance, varying mainly on account of the plant on 
which they occur, although their external appearance is sometimes 
modified by soil conditions. Nodules being the evidence of nitrogen- 
fixation and of the presence of certain kinds of legume bacteria in a 
soil, are growths with which every farmer should make himself 
familiar. 

Nature has distributed the legumes and their bacteria very liberally 
to the various soils throughout the world, but since the bacteria 
which will produce nodules on a particular legume will not neces¬ 
sarily produce them on another species, it does not always happen 
that the proper kind of nodule-forming bacteria are in the soil. 
Legumes arc therefore classified on the basis of their ability to accom¬ 
modate the same organisms in their roots. Thus, the nodule bacteria 
of the plants within each of the following four groups of legumes are 
considered the same for practical purposes: (1) Alfalfa, bur clover, 
and sweet clover; (2) crimson, red, and alsikc clover; (3) cowpea, 
velvet bean, peanut and Inina bean; (4) vetch, garden pea, and sweet 
pea. The soy bean requires its own special nodule bacteria. With 
the modern interchange of legume seed between widely separated 
parts of the world and the development of conditions detrimental 
to nodule bacteria it is often necessary to bring them into a soil. 

Acidity Should Be Corrected 

If legume bacteria are lacking in a soil on account of soil condi¬ 
tions, as, for instance, soil acidity, this condition should be corrected 
before replenishing the supply of bacteria in this soil. The process 
of introducing nodule bacteria into the soil is commonly called in- 
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ocuiation. The material for this purpose is obtainable from two 
general sources: (1) artificially prepared cultures and (2) field 
soil in which the proper bacteria are known to be present. It is 
possible by careful laboratory work to take the bacteria from nodules 
and to propagate them on sterilized artificial food in the absence of 
other bacteria. Inoculating material prepared in this manner is 
obtainable from various governmental and commercial agencies. 
On the other hand, soil known to contain the j)roj)er bacteria and 
free from diseases and j)ests, makes an excellent source of inoculating 
material for the farmer. At times it may be advisable to establish 
a source of bacteria on the farm by growing seed treated with pure 
culture on a small plot of soil. With this source at hand, the soil 
may be transferred to other fields as it is needed. When a soil is 
once seeded with the proper bacteria and it is maintained favorable 
to their growth with necessary additions of lime, fertilizers, and 
organic matter and an occasional growth of the legume on which 
they function, they should continue to live indefinitely in this soil. 

After legume bacteria penetrate the roots they begin to draw 
nitrogen from the air and so alter it that the plant may absorb and 
utilize it in the building of tissues. While the bacteria are fixing 
nitrogen they draw on the plant roots for the carbohydrates, mois¬ 
ture, and minerals necessary for their growth. Through the work of 
these bacteria greater legume crops are produced, uniformly higher 
in nitrogen tlian most nonlegumes or legumes which do not have the 
benefit of this bacterial association. 

Amount of Nitrogen Fixation Varies 

The amount of nitrogen fixed by legumes and their bacteria 
varies with the species, the conditions, and the time of growth. 
Under favorable conditions a single crop of legumes may fix as much 
as 2U0 pounds nitrogen per acre in a year and a crop put on the soil 
to fill a gap for a shoit time may only add from 40 to 60 pounds 
per acre in a season. In the choice of legumes for planting, those 
whicli grow vigorously under the existing conditions and which meet 
the needs of tlie type of farming practiced should be considered. 

The main part of the nitrogen fixed by legumes stays in tlie ])lant 
until it dies and decays, although in a dormant period of the plant 
or in extremely dry weather, a small amount of it may pass into the 
soil by tlie sloughing off” of the nodules. The fate of the nitrogen 
in the legume crop is entirely dej)endent upon its utilization. The 
nitrogenoui-i organic matter in the stubble as a rule remains in the 
soil where it rots and is thereby made available for subsequent non- 
legurne crops. The greater part of the nitrogen in legumes is usually 
in the part that is cut for hay or seed. 

Lewis T. Leonard. 

L IMEQUAT: a The peculiar zest of the juice of the West 
New Hardy Indian lime makes it desirable that fruits of 
Ade Fruit this type be grown over a much wider range 
than at present. Those familiar with citrus 
fruits know that the lime is the tenderest of all the commonly grown 
species of this group. It is frequently frozen severely even in southern 
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Florida, so that its culture is chiefly restricted to the keys along the 
Florida coast. It is not grown commercially in California at all. 

In 1909, the senior writer originated a new type of citrus fruit 
by crossing the West Indian lime with the kumquat orange. The 
kumquat is one of the hardiest of the evergreen citrus fruit trees, 
and is also highly resistant to some of the diseases affecting the lime 
and other citrus varieties. The fruit, however, has little commercial 
value and is used chiefly for preserves, or for decorative purposes. 
These crosses resulted in a number of hybrids varying in character, 
but all producing fruits much like the lime in their acid quality. 

The hvbrid selected from among these as the most promising was 
the resuk of fertilizing the flowers of the common or West Indian 

lime with pollen of the 



round or Marumi kum¬ 
quat. Since the cross 
was made at Eustis, 
Fla., the fruit has 
been named the Eustis 
limeqiiat. It is strik¬ 
ingly beautiful in ap¬ 
pearance, resembling 
the lime in size and 
texture, but with a 
light yellow color like 
that of the grapefruit. 
(Fig. 136.) It is thin- 
skinned but firm, very 
juicy, has few seeds, 
and the flavor, except 
when dead ripe, can 
scarcely bo distin¬ 
guished, even by an 
expert, from that of 
the true lime. The 
fruit develops its juice 
content while still 


Fia. liJC.—The KuKtiu limuqiiat, natural size green, SO that, like the 

lime, it can and should 

be used while still partially green. The tree is evergreen, of 
rapid, upright growth, and with small, pointed leaves. The spines 
on the Dearing twigs are very inconspicuous, a decided point 
in favor of this hybrid, contrasting with the viciously spiny char¬ 
acter of the lime. The limequat is more or less everbearing, so 
that fruit is usually available for nearly six months of the year. It 
has proved itself adaptable over a wide range of territory, with¬ 
standing temperatures in northern Florida and Alabama as low as 
17° F. without serious injury. Even where frozen back severely it 
usually makes a quick recovery and has the ability, like its kumquat 
parent, to produce fruit on new sprouts, so that a fair crop may be 
obtained even following a damaging freeze. While thus proven 
quite hardy, it also fruits well in M'armer regions, being quite at 
home in southern Florida and even in tropical Honduras, where its 
vigor and freedom from disease furnishes a striking contrast to the 
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true lime. It is entirely immune from ‘‘lime wither tip,” a disease 
very destructive to the common lime (‘rop. For biKiding, it has 
proved adapted to all the common citrus stocks except the sour 
orange; and it may be grown by rooting cuttings. Although it does 
not come true from seed, selected seedlings may produce very excel¬ 
lent trees. Nursery propagation is confined largely to the rough 
lemon stock for the warmer sections and the trifoliate orange for 
colder areas. Most of the larger citrus nurseries have undertaken 
the proi^agation of the limequat within the last few years. 

Aside from its use in making ades, the limequat is excellent for 
marmalade, for preserves, and in the crystallized form, since the 
rind, like that of the kumcjuat, is edible. California lemons are not 
to be had in Florida, owing to quarantine restrictions to prevent the 
possible introduction of brown rot, while Sicilian lemons are exjieii- 
sive and obtainable only in the larger towns. Thus it often happens 
that a good acid citrus fruit for ade making, salads, or for flavoring 
is actually a scarcity even in citrus-growing territory. A more 
extended planting of the limequat in home gardens and small groves 
will supply this deficiency to a large extent, and may lead to the 
development of a moderate demand in more distant markets. 

Waltkk T. Swingle. 

T. Raliui Robinson. 


L ivestock EsU- The activities of the department in esti¬ 
mating Work mating livestock production liave been 
Much Enlarged greatly enlarged during the last four years. 

Prior to 1922 the principal estimates were of 
the numbers of animals on farms January 1 ea(*h year, number of 
brood sows April I, number of stock hogs September 1, a jiartial 
estimate of livestock losses in April, and an estimate of wool ])ro- 
duction. 

No attemj)t was made to estimate actual annual livestock produc¬ 
tion. The only measure was the change in inventory numbers as of 
January 1—admittedly a very inadequate basis. No official informa¬ 
tion was available to producers or to tlie trade in advance of the 
marketing period as to the size of the pig or lamb crops, number of 
cattle and sheep on feed for market, ])robable market supplies over 
seasonal periods, or condition of livestock to be marketed. Pra(‘ 
tically the only information as to these items was that coming 
through trade sources; this was fnigmentary, unorganized, often 
conflicting and based largely on biased opinion evidence. 

The following list of livestock reports now being issued or to be 
issued indicates the progress that has been made in furnishing needed 
information as to various i)hases of livestock production. Chrono¬ 
logically arranged, these reports are: 

January 

Annual inventory of numbers of livestock on farms by species, 
showing class and age separation. 

Estimate of the amount and value of livestock production during 
the [ireceding year, with annual balance sheets showing items of 
increase and decrease. 

29217**— YBK 192G - 32 
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Eeport of the r)eceml>er 1 pig survey for the United States, show¬ 
ing the size of the fall pig crop and number of sows bred to farrow 
in the following spring, 

Estimat(‘ of cattle and sheej) on feed for market as of January 1. 
This to be preceded by reports in October, November, and Decem¬ 
ber on conditions influencing the feeding situation. 

Estimate of the calf croji and revised estimate of the lamb crop 
of the ))recee(ling year. 

Revised estimate of wool production and weight per fleece of 
preceiling year. 

Estimate of livestock losses from all causes for preceding year. 

Condition of range cattle and sheep in western range States. This 
is a regular monthly rimort throughout the year. 

Weekly movement of fed lambs to market in Western States, con¬ 
tinued until May. 

March 

Estimate of early lamb crop and market movement of s|)ring 
lambs from early-lamb States, including prospective movement of 
grass-fat sheep from Texas. 

April 

f^stiiriate of cattle on feed for market in the Corn Belt States on 
April 1. 

Estimate of supply of cattle to be marketed during the spring 
months from Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Report on pasture conditions in the Flint Hills and Osage pastures. 

RejDort on the development of the early lamb croj) during March. 

May 

Final report on development of earh’^-lamb cioj) and estimate of 
market movement. 

June 

Report of the June 1 pig survey for tlie Corn-Belt States showing 
size of the spring pig crop and the number of sows bred to farrow 
the following fall. 

Estimate of the movement <»f cattle into the Flint Hills and Osage 
pastures. 

July 

Report of the June 1 pig survey for the United States. 

Estimate of the size of the total lamb crop in the l-nited States 
and of sheep losses during first six months of the year in the range 
States. 

Preliminary estimate of wool production, with sheep shorn and 
w^eight per fleece. 

August 

Estimate of number of sheep and lambs to be shipped from range 
States during the fall and early winter. 
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Report on conditions in the 
ber of cattle to Ihj marketed 


range States that will affect the nnm- 
during the fall and early Avinter, 


October and November 

Imports giving movcmetit of feeder cattle and sheep into feeding 
States, corn, and other feed prospects, prices of cattle and feed, pre- 
liminary to the January 1 feeding estimates. 


December 

Report of the December 1 pig survey for the Corn-Belt Stales. 
Report on the feeding situation similar to that in Octolier and 
November. 

C. L. HARLA>r. 


L ivestock Judg- Type in dairy cattle is a much discussed 
ing Aided by toj)ic wherever breeders assemble. The 
Use of Camera climax of these discussions is reached in 
, . . the show ring*, which is the arena of linal 

deciision. It is thei*(‘ that tlie keenest interest abounds when repre¬ 
sentative cattle from many herds are gathered in competition for the 


• o «t! 1** '4.1 4^. IJI IH ^4' M: U tS M 



FicJ. i;{7.—Cliangt's in levelness of rump at different Htages of development 


awards of the judges. Tlie.se men are trained to iveigli and consider 
those points which make up the type desired in the animals of the 
various breeds. 

Official judging of dairy cattle is nearly all done during the two 
months of late summer and early fall. Oreat reputations are fre¬ 
quently made by winnings during a single show season, and noAv and 
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then young animals reach the heights of fame by entering the cham¬ 
pionship cla&ses. . 1 • 1 ■ 

One interesting feature of type in dairy catilc wlJich Js not broiiglu 
out by present snow metJKKls is tl»e fact tliat some of these points 
which make up desii-ahJe type are subject to change during rela- 



Fio. —Effect of physical coiulitiuu of cow on jitnierul upi>caranec 


lively short periods of lime. Men’s memories are faulty, and then, 
too, new favorites are crowding to the fore and blotting out mental 
])ictures of former champions. 

The camei’a is serving the useful purpose of recording those 
changes in a permanent Avay. By systematic photography it is 
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possible to place these variations in type beyond the vagaries of the 
human memory. 

One point which is strongly emphasized by show-ring judges and 
cattle fanciers is the levelness of the nunp. No one seems to know- 
why a rump is level except that it grew that way. The fact is, how- 



Fiti. —Chaii;;t‘ in appearance of animal produced by breeding; 


over, that the level nuii]) may become sloping and that the opposite 
may also occur. 

{"igure 137 illustrates the changes which have occurred during the 

S owth of an animal at the department’s dairy farm at Beltsville, 
d. The physical condition of cows also has a bearing on appear¬ 
ance or type/as is shown in Figure 138, Levelness of the udder is 
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often considered in judging cattle, and here again time and condition 
work tlieir changes. Tilted udders sometimes become level, and the 
opposite also occurs. Delayed breeding has been known to alter the 
ap])earance of heifers. This condition may correct itself after nor¬ 
mal calving, as is shown in Figure 139. 

Aside from the foregoing uses, the camera has a far wider field of 
usefulness when employed in conjunction with studies in dairy- 
cattle breeding. By taking photographs at regular intervals and 
according to a plan which makes all pictures comparable, it is pos¬ 
sible to make comparisons of animals in various generations at the 
same ages, between individuals of the same generation at the same 
age, and also to study the changes which occur during the develop¬ 
ment of each animal. 

Comparability and uniformity are attained by using the same 
camera in a fixed place and posing the animals in a standard posi¬ 
tion at a uniform distance from the camera. 

M. II. Foiirman. 

L ivestock with the active cooperation of State depart- 

Market News ments of agriculture at nine markets, the Fed- 
Distribution eral market news service on livestock, meats, 
and wool to-day embraces 30 markets. Live¬ 
stock markets covered in this service are Atlanta, Boston (Brighton 
market), Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Jersey City, Kansas City, Lancaster, Pa., Los 
Angeles, National Stock Yards, ill., New York City (Sixtieth Street 
market), Ogden, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, South Omaha, South St. Joseph, South St. Paul, and 
Wicliita. Meat markets are Boston, Chicago, New York City, and 
Philadelphia, The wool market is Boston. 

Through cooperative arrangements with commercial agencies, con¬ 
siderable livestock market information is also obtained daily from 
Baltimore and Sioux City. Extension of the service during the 
current fiscal year included the opening of livestock offices at Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and St. Joseph. 

Designed to meet demands for timely, thorough, accurate, and un¬ 
biased market news, gathered and disseminated by a neutral agency, 
the service inaugurated on meats at the three largest meat-consuming 
centers, in 1917, and speedily expanded to embrace service on live¬ 
stock and meats at Chicago and on livestock at other important 
midwestern markets, has reached the point where it may be truly 
said to be nationwide in scope. 

In furtherance of its efforts to provide prompt, reliable, and prop¬ 
erly interpretable market information on these important commodi¬ 
ties, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under whicli the market 
news service is conducted, adopted, at the in(*ej)tion of the service, 
tentative class and grade standards by means of wliicli markets in 
all sections of the country could be reported in a uniform manner. 
Through persistent investigation, researcli, and demonstration and 
through constant use, the tentative standards have been refined and 
improved from time to time, and during the fiscal year 1926 those 
covering slaughter cattle, beef, and wool wcue promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as official United States standards. 
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Through this means a slow, though steady, elimination of indetermi¬ 
nate grading, misleading or confusing classifications, and conflicting 
phraseology is being brought about. 

Quick Dissemination Important 

Next to accuracy, speed in dissemination is one of the most imjxir- 
tant features of this market news service. The backbone of the serv¬ 
ice, which provides for prompt interchange of market information 
between markets, is the leased telegraphic wire system, extending 
some 7,700 miles in length and connecting the majority of the market 
centers and Washington, where tlie headijuarters of tlie service are 
located. Markets at which offices ai*e maintained tliat are not at this 



Fi<j. 140.—Cliockliiji: biM’f pric‘«‘H aiiO Uc'Pf salosmim (conlor) aini hraucli 

house iiuinajijer (rljclit) discussliij; a sale with reporter (left) 


time dircc-tly connected with tlic leased wire circuits are Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Los Anfreles, Ogden, and Port¬ 
land. Through cooperative arrangements with State and commercial 
agencies, the leased wire service covering livestock, racats^ and wool 
market information is also provided at Ames, Iowa; Columbus, 
Ohio; Hastings, Nebr.; Jefferson City, Mo.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
San Antonioj Tex.; and Stephens Point, Wis. At all of these points 
the infoi'mation is made immediately available to the public by radio, 
telephone, the press, and by mail. 

Market news by radio is becoming an increasingly important 
featui’e of the service. With three exceptions, reports of livestock, 
meat, and wool markets covered by the service are now being re¬ 
leased by at least one local broadcasting station, some of the more 
important markets by several Iwal stations and by a number of 
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stations other than those located at points where reporting offices 
are maintained. 

The value of this method of news distribution, not only from the 
standpoint of furnishing prompt, dependable information but in 
actual dollars-and-cents savings, is being manifested daily. Wide 
and prompt dissemination of the market information is also ob¬ 
tained through daily and increasing use of it by the C, N. D. (com¬ 
mercial news despatch) service of the commercial telegraph com- 

? >anies, by the Associated Press, International News Service, United 
^ress Associations, the daily, Aveekly and periodical news, trade, and 
agricultural press, and by mail from the various field stations. 

Reports Sent Almost Hourly 

In accordance with the urgent demands of the trade, and fully 
realizing the special value of quick service, reports are sent out 



Fkj. 141. —a lio^ tranKJtc’Uon. Stiller (middUM :»r;;iR's uv^‘r price and sort 
with buyer (rifjhtj, while reporter (left) is silent observer 


almost hourly from the larger centers, particularly in tlie case 
of livestock. Beginning with estimates of supplies at the various 
markets early in the morning, these releases are continued througli- 
out the day, keeping in close touch with the many phases and de¬ 
velopments of the market until the final close of trade. To permit 
of careful and valuable analyses of market trends, supply, and 
demand conditions, etc., voluminous statistical records embracing 
the fundamental facts at all markets are compiled and released. 

Only a trained personnel can meet the strict requirements of 
this work. Ac(*ordingly, the division of livestock, meats, and wool 
has acquired for the market news service technical men who have 
practical experience. They have been carefully and uniformly 
trained for their special duties in accordance with plans having far- 
reaching lienefits to the industry. 


E. W. Bakkk. 
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L ivestock The need of accurate data was early recognized 
Market by the Department of Agriculture as a prerequi- 
Statistics site to a careful study of tlie marketing of livestock 
and meats. It was hoped, as a result of this study, 
to devise better methods of marketing, which would tend to regulate 
market supplies, insure stable markets, and help the producer to de¬ 
termine in advance of shipment the kind and grade of stock in de¬ 
mand at the various markets and the exact times at which this de¬ 
mand was greatest and when it was the least urgent. 

To this end records have been kept: (1) Of daily, weekly, and 
monthly livestock movements, including receipts, shipments, and 
slaughter at each of the livestock markets and the shipments by 
classes and weight groups of stockers and feeders from the central 
markets to the individual States; (2) of receipts of wc'stern dressed 
meats at the eastern markets, of stocks held in storage, and of im¬ 
ports and exports; and (H) of the number, average weight, and yield 
of livestock, by classes, slaughtered in the United States oy months 
and years. 

These data are the basis for estimating jiroduction and consump¬ 
tion and for determining the regions and seasons of greatest and 
least supplies. 

Prior to the organization of this work by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, studies in comparalive prices of livestock and meats were 
impracticable, for uniform grades did not exist and therefore the 
available price series were not comparable. For instance, prices 
quoted on beef cattle or butcher steers might apply to choice grade 
at one market and to common grade at another market. 

Statements Published Daily 

Since the establishment of the departiiienrs livestock and meat 
market news service, howevei*, statements have been published daily 
showing price quotations by classes and grades of livestock at the 
principal livestock markets and of meats at Chicago and at three 
eastern markets, A careful record has been kept of these daily 
quotations and from them weekly and monthly averages have been 
computed by grades. These prices arc now available for all of the 
more im])ortant markets ovei* a period of years. 

With the completion and general adoption of these standard 
classifications, making possible intensive studies of market prefer¬ 
ences and net returns by grades, together with the livestock move¬ 
ments and supply, much has been accomplished toward determining, 
in advance, where and when the producer should sell his stock, and 
where, when, and what the feeder should buy. 

E. M. Jordan. 

L ivestock Prob- in reporting from year to year on li\'e- 
lems That Have stock conditions surrounding the produc- 
Been Solved tion, feeding, care, diseases, and parasites 
of animals, theie sometimes appear to be 
but minor changes. But in contrasting the situation to-day with 
that of 10, 20, or 30 years ago, the real progress is plainly evident. 
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Stock raising is Jess hazardous and more of a substantial business 
than at any time in the past. Scientific and practical achievements 
Jiave made it so. 

The present definite knowledge concerning cattle-fever ticks and 
the systematic method of eradicating them are in striking contrast 
to shotgun quarantine ” methods of a generation ago on the part 
of northern cattlemen seeking to protect themselves against the 
“ bloody murrain,” as tick fever was called at the time. Hog cholera, 
though still a formidable disease, lacks the terror that it once had 
for swine growers. The most serious problem in that field now is 
some method of stabilizing production and use of serum. One 
remedy for such a condition in the future lies in a more general im¬ 
munization of pigs, especially while they are young, for at that 
time the preventive treatment is most economical. 



Fio. 142.—Swine raising is less bazarduus than in former yoars. Though heavy 
Josses still occMir, hog nn^ii can roadily control them by suitable precautions, such 
as immunizing pigs to prevcul cholera and practicing swine sanitation ii> protect 
pigs from parasites 


Sanitation Asserts Its Importance 

Another current development is a more definite knowledge and 
utilization of sanitary methods than Avas prevalent a decade or more 
ago. Present-day stockmen are realizing that sanitation is more 
than visible cleanliness. It means the suppression by tested methods 
of infection by bacteria and parasites too small to be seen with the 
unaided eye. The newer system of swine sanitation, which has 
proved to be so helpful in reducing losses, illustrates the practical 
value of the few hours of care and of the additional equipment tliat 
so greatly enhances net returns. 

Our knowledge of stock-poisoning plants and methods of manage¬ 
ment and prevention has increased remarkably in recent years. 
Persons who now suffer losses from stock-poisoning plants do so 
largely through failure to obtain the information tliat is available. 
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There is a large quantity of sound information now at hand on 
the value of improved breeding in increasing the sale value of ani¬ 
mals raised. Heredity is a force constantly in operation but moving 
slowly. For that reason its effects are seldom observed or attract 
slight attention unless the results are presented more forcefully by 
suitable demonstrations. 

From the few examples cited it is clear that the livestock indus¬ 
try is much better equipped to meet future jiroblems that may arise 
than at any time in the past. Moreover, the advances made have 
consisted largely in the solution of fundamental problems and not 
merely in the adjustment of temporary troubles. 

A Million Reactors Removed from Herds 

Satisfactory as the outlook a 2 )pears to bo, a still more encouraging 
develojunent is the curi’cnt trend toAvard bettor teamwork among 



Fhj. 14;t .—A of tiu* progroKS tb<» cattle industry 1ms made in impioviim tin; 

type of animals raised for beef 


the various branches dealing with the production, handling, and 
sale of domestic animals. As the result or such teamwork more than 
a million tuberculous cattle have been sent to the shambles in less 
than 10 years. Even the most visionary optimist probably would 
not have ventured to predict such a result Avhen cooperative tuber¬ 
culosis-eradication work was undertaken in 1917. 

Several other important cooperath^c projects relating to the better¬ 
ment of our animal industry have dcA^eloped in the last few years. 
One of these is the coo^jerative meat project to study factors in¬ 
fluencing the quality and palatability oi meat. Nineteen State 
experiment stations, representatives of the livestock and meat indus¬ 
tries, and several bureaus of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture are engaged in this important study. A similar, though less 
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extensive project, is the study, now in its seventh year, of factors 
causing tlie production of soft j^ork. 

In various ways the department has gradually come into the pos¬ 
session of several experiment farms and field stations at which 
regional problems are being studied. In some cases the land was 
donated; in others it was made available by State officials for co¬ 
operative Federal and State projects. In the case of the extensive 
range livestock experiment station comprising 57,000 acres at Miles 
City, Mont. (fig. 144), the land, buildings, and equipment were 
transferred to tlie Department of Agriculture by tlie War Depart¬ 
ment. In other instances, as in Moultrie, Ga., where studies of live¬ 
stock parasites began during the last fiscal year, many facilities were 
supplied by a cooperating commercial organization. Members of 
Congress have shown keen personal interest in the establishment of 
many of the cooperative stations and farms. All such facilities 
make possible a greater number and range of exi)eriments. 



Flfj. 144.- Lntniiico «nfl%Trt of tiu* equinmcnt nt tin* V. S. Karine Livestock Kxi^rri- 
ment StiUioii at .Mont. Visitors an; wolooiuo at the varions <*xi>eriuu;nt 

farms and <‘Xi)oriiijfJit stations of tl‘e Ilnreaii of Animal Industry, many of which 
are operated in coopiTathm with Stale experiment stations 

Credit Enough for All 

In all this work there has been an efi’ective combination of scientific 
training, practical experience, executive ability, funds, and other 
necessary factors. This diversity of resources naturally hastens 
progress and by reason of the contacts of eacli of the different in¬ 
terests there has arisen also a wider public interest in the work. 

The benefits of mutual effort have brought about likewise an in¬ 
creasing willingness among the Avorkers to sliare th(' credit for 
achievement, and in some cases eA-en to let credit fall Avhere it may. 
Coo])erativo investigations quickly shoAv that the (effort of any one 
group is too small to carry any given piece of Avork through to com¬ 
pletion. Each the research Avorker, Avhose effoi ts arc perhaps most 
intensiA^e and arc basically important, must dc'pend on liis colleagues 
for certain parts of his Avoi’k, on liA-estock oAvners for the demonstra¬ 
tion of results under farm conditions, and on field men an<l the press 
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for making the final results sufficiently well known to benefit the 
industry, which is the ultimate objective. Briefly, there is a growing 
and unselfish willingness to admit that ‘‘ there is credit enough for 
all.” 

From the foregoing discussion the outlook for the animal industry 
of the United States is plainly favorable. Conflict of effort and 
strife among the various branches of the industry has been rupidlv 
giving way to mutual efforts for a common goal. Hazards are fewer, 
and knowledge of means for reducing them and increasing net re¬ 
turns has been increasing gradually. In fact, the supply of useful 
information appears to have accumulated faster than the industry 
has absorbed it and used it for practical purposes. The intimate 
relation between the livestock industry and the country’s food habits 
and its demands for leather, wool, and otlier products is obviously 
a complex economic study. But with iiopulation growing somewhat 
more rapidly than the number of animals in the country, the position 
of the industry with respect to demand for its products is well 
established. 

John K. Mohlek. 

L ivestock Reports a weekly livestock market review, pre¬ 

issued Weekly to pared primarily for the use of country 
Country Bankers bankers and their patrons in the Corii 
Belt States, is one of tlie features of the 
market ncAvs service conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics. At the present time approximately 400 banks are receiving 
such reports weekly from either the Chicago or the East St. Louis 
offices of the division of livestock, meats, and wool of the bureau. 

Prior to the inauguration of this service several years ago, requests 
had come from several bankers, wliose funds were used largely in 
financing livestock producers and feeders, for concise, readable, and 
dependable reviews of the livestock market which would keej) them 
in touch, not- only with the day-to-day developments but which would 
provide an authoritative source of information regarding sup[)ly- de¬ 
mand, and price conditions over a longer period, thereby indicating 
broad movements and general trends. In response to this demand, 
letters were sent to a large number of banks in li\estock-prodneing 
areas, to determine whether ot- not there Avas a real need for a service 
of this kind. The response was prompt and showed lieyond question 
that there was a wides])read demand for sii(*h rej)orts. 

These ‘‘bankers special” lii^estoek revicAvs, consisting of betAAcen 
800 and 1,000 words, analyze and cover the f)rinci|)al features of the 
week’s trading in cattle, hogs, and sheej). They are mimeographed 
and mailed each Thursday afternoon, in order that they may he re¬ 
ceived by the banks not later than Saturday morning. In most in¬ 
stances the reports are posted on bulletin boards or elsewdiere and are 
consulted i*egularly by large numbers of stockmen and other patrons 
of the banks. 

These reports are intended to supplement rather than supplant 
other and more timely reports prepared in the division, such as those 
disseminated every market day by radio, telegraph, the press, and 
the mail. In thus reviewing the market for an entire week a more 
comprehensive idea of underlying conditions can be obtained by the 
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readers than is possible through the medium of a record of each 
day’s trading, witli its frequent temporary fluctuations up and down 
the price scale, which often appear to have no definite trend in any 
direction. 

J. A. Burgess. 

L ONG-RANGE or The principles underlying seasonal fore- 

Seasonal Weather casts and those upon which daily forecasts 
Forecast Methods are based, differ radically. The seasonal 
forecast does not, as many persons might 
suppose, involve simi)ly an extension of the time covered by the 
daily forecast. Being based on different premises, it is itself totally 
(lifferent. AVe are confronted on the very threshold of the problem 
with the need of a full knowledge of the effects, over a period of 
months, which physical laws exert upon the atmosphere, of the se¬ 
quences of world-wide weather they produce, and so on. 

Such perfect knowledge, very far as yet from being within our 
grasp, would enable us, for example, to forecast seasonal rainfall; 
that is to compute the quantity and trace the course of the water 
vapor which is carried by the winds to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

In the absence of perfect knowledge, seasonal forecasts must be 
based on such empirical rules (admittedly imperfect) as can be de¬ 
duced from world-wide weather statistics. These rules may be con¬ 
sidered under several groups: 

Efforts have been made to predict the weather of the coming 
months from that of the month just past. Thus in 1904 the last 
third of May was unusually cold, giving rise to a belief that the 
remainder oi the year would be like 1816, the “year without a sum¬ 
mer.” But statistical test showed that out of 156 Mays (long records 
at two stations), only 58 per cent preceded years of like character 
as to temperature. Nevertheless C. D. Reed of the Iowa climatologi¬ 
cal service has shown that the June mean temperature of Iowa can 
with considerable success be used to forecast that of the next fol¬ 
lowing July, August, and September. European meteorologists 
have found that temperature tends to persist in the same sense; for 
example, there is more than an even chance that a “warm” month 
will be followed by a “ warm ” month, etc., but the relation is not 
sufficiently definite to be of much use in seasonal forecasting. 

Immense effort has been devoted to search for periodicities in the 
weather. The search has thus far, however, not produced convinc¬ 
ing results, because many of the so-called periods seem to be discern¬ 
ible only when changes in the weather so slight as to be of no jirac- 
tical importance are taken into consideration. Moreover, the claim 
is made that the length of the period varies systematically—and this 
would further increase the complications of seasonal forecasting. 

The Geographical Method 

The method of geographical relations, so named for convenience, 
is based on the fact that weather travels from west to east. Througli 
it, many students have tried to find a defihite relation between the 
weather of a certain region at a certain time, and that of a distant 
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place two to six months later. This, in substance, the Indian mete¬ 
orologists do in forecasting the summer monsoon rains—one of the 
few even fairly successful attempts at long-range prediction. 

The method of the Indian meteorologists is apparently not ap¬ 
plicable elsewhere. No other areas have India’s favorable situa¬ 
tion—open on both sides to a flow of moist air that has traversed 
several thousand miles of tropical waters, and backed along its 
whole northern boundary by a high mountain range, the Himalaya, 
which deflects the rain-bearing winds along its southern slopes and 
causes them to precipitate their moisture tliere and over the plains 
of India. 

If there were on the Mexican border of the United States a similar 
indraught of southerly winds, there still would be no monsoon 
rains; that border is separate<l from the equatorial waters of the 
Pacific by the highlands of Mexico and C entral America, wherefore 
southwest winds would be descending, and thus warm and dry. 
This and other reasons preclude applying the Indian methods of 
forecasting to North America. 

The recognized influence of the ocean upon the temperature of 
adjacent lands probably gave rise to the thouglit that the weather 
of a season might be foi-ecast on the assumption lliat high or low 
temperature in some part of the oceanic areas would later be brought 
by ocean currents into close proximity with the lands for which it 
is desired to forecast. 

There are weak links in this chain of reasoning: Supi)Ose the 
water of the Gulf Stream, for exam|)le, to be several degrees warmer 
than the average as it passes through Florida Strait; what is the 
probability of its ndaining its exce^ss warmth until it arrives off the 
coast of Europe? Helland-Hansen and Fridtjof Nansen, after 
studying extensive data for the North Atlantic between the English 
Channel and New York, say that ‘Gn the middle of the North At¬ 
lantic the wind is the principal direct cause of the observed varia¬ 
tions in the winter temperature of the surface of the ocean.'’ They 
also point out that no causal relation exists between the variation of 
the surface-water temperature on the Norwegian coast and the varia¬ 
tions of air temperature in Scandinavia, but rather both must have 
the same cause, the effect being noticeable a little earlier in the air 
than in the vrater. 

Certain studies have demonstrated that pronounced changes in 
temperatui’c sometimes occur almost simultaneously over both conti¬ 
nents and oceans; if oceanic temperatures were the controlling factor, 
the changes should be recorded first over the oceans. 

Solar Radiation Theory 

Public attention has recently been directed to the work of the astro- 
physical observatory of the Smithsonian Institution in measuring 
the amount of heat received at the outer limit of the atmosphere and 
to the possibility of applying these measurements to weather fore¬ 
casting. When the sun is most spotted, which is precisely when it is 
hottest, terrestrial temperatures the w’orld over suffer a slight diminu¬ 
tion (paradoxical as this may seem), and vice versa. How this 
remarkable result is brought about is not known with certainty. 
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The simificance of the astrophysical observatory’s work for 
weather fcrecastinf^ is not yet clear. It would, therefore, be prema¬ 
ture and unscientific to base a program of forecasting on it, before 
the intensive and sympathetic study which the Weather Bureau is 
making of the daily measurements sent to it by the observatory is 
further advanced. 

One may, of course, finally resort to forecasting on the laws of 
chance, li an event can happen in but two ways, for example^ the 
coming winter may be either warm or cold, the probability of eitlier 
occurring is expressed by the fraction indicating the even chance 
that either may occur. In an area the size of the United States, 
the temperature rarely varies from the normal in the same sense 
everywhere. One may therefore predict ‘‘ a cold winter ” with the 
assurance that in some pai*t of the country his prediction will be 
verified. Rainfall is still more patchy in its distribution. In the 
42 years, 1884-1925, no single month had a rainfall above the normal 
throughout the entire country, and but one month in the 504 showed 
even a close approach to that condition. A prediction of deficient 
rainfall which discreetly avoids specifying time and place, would, 
therefore, have better than an even chance of verification. 

The Outlook for Seasonal Forecasting in the United States 

It is manifest that every scientific effort put forth by organized 
weather services or other agency to increase knowledge of the physi¬ 
cal laws of the atmosphere, must contribute to a better understanding 
of the problem. The writer has elsewhere pointed out the ajiplica- 
tion of this subject to the United States: 

The most important variable involved is witliont doubt the variations in 
nortli l*a<.‘ific pressure oiifMjnarter year in advanee and the inlinence of siu'h 
variations upon the weather of the continent of North America. . . . Allun- 
tic in-essiire is important hut must take a subordinate place to that of the 
Pacific. The hoiie of the future .so far as seasonal forecasting lor the United 
States is concerned lies in the Pacific. 

There is but one sound jKiint of view as to the outlook for long- 
range forecasting: To make such forecasting widely successful will 
tax the ingenuity of tlie scientist, and certainly, ineanwdiile, the pa¬ 
tience of the public. Since the beginning of recorded history, man Inis 
sown at seedtime, wdth the expectation of reaping at harvest, and, 
pending realization of his hopes for long-range forecasting, he must 
so continue. 

AnuRKi) J. Henky. 

M agnesia in At least lO dements are essential to normal 
Fertilizer for plant growth, namely, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
Tobacco Plant gen, nitrogen, sidpliur, phosphorus, ])otas- 
sium, calcium, magnesium, and iron. Some 
investigators believe that certain other elements need to he taken 
into consideration. In ordinary fertilizer ))ractice, heretofore, only 
three of the above have been taken into account as follows: Phos¬ 
phorus, as i)hosphoric acid (P.O^,); nitrogen, as ammonia (NHg); 
and potassium, as potash (K/J). In recent years it has been shown 
that on some soils another element, namely, magnesium, is a neces- 
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sary constituent of the fertilizer for tobacco. It has been found 
that some tobacco soils, especially those containing considerable sand, 
have a very low content of magnesia, and a marked increase in 
the yield and quality of product usually results when this element is 
supplied in addition to the three commonly used. 

The groAving tobacco plant exhibits charaeterstic symptoms when 
magnesia is deficient in the soil and not supplied in the fertilizer, 
as shown in Figure 145. The first sipi of liiagnesia defi(*iency is tlie 
loss of the green color at the tips of the lower leaves of the plant. 
This loss of green progresses inAvardly on the leaf toward its base, 
along the margins and between the veins and from the lower leaves 
of the plant to the upper. The lower leaves may be pale green or 
almost white, except the veins which usually retain their green color. 
This type of chlorosis is dis¬ 
tinguished from the mot¬ 
tling characteristic of pot¬ 
ash deficiency in that the 
chlorotic areas of the leaf do 
not break down so readily. 

Show Discolored Areas 

Plants manifesting pot- 
ash-deficiency .symptoms 
show tliscolored areas of the 
leaf of a light-yellow coloi’ 

Avhich occur in splotches at 
the ti]! and between the 
veins of the leaf, Avhereas 
the discolored areas caused 
by magnesia deficiency 
sIioAv a light-green or al¬ 
most white coif)!* and pro¬ 
gress more regularly from 
the ti]) toAvard the base of 
the leaf along the margins 



and betAveen the veins. The , . , , , , ...w. 

. ^ . . I Fn — lobnt'co plant snowing cnaracLi'iistic 

magnesia clilorosis also pro- s.viiJi>loins of iiiaj;u('sia clelicirnt*y 

jrrossos more iinifoi'inly 

from the lower to the upper loaves of the plant. The plant showinfr 
mapnesia dehcieney is not, therefore, as ronph as a plant showinp pot¬ 
ash detieiency, for in ease of mapnesia deficiency, the leaf has usually 
reached full size before the translocation of the mapnesia takes jdace. 

Symjdoms of mapnesia deficiency and its had etfects on quality 
and'yield of tobacco can he i)revcnted by iisinp potash salts carryinp 
mapnesia or by applyinp to the soil lipht applications of doloniitic 
limestone. Cottonseed meal, muriate of potash, basic slap, and raw 
bone meal when used in the fertilizer mixture, also seem to partially 


.control this trouble. Mapnesium-defieiency symptoms are more 
prevalent in wet seasons and on samly soils, and for this reason this 
condition is commonlv called “.sand drown. ’ 

J. E. Mt M IJJITKKY. 
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M easuring changes changes in the prices of farm prod¬ 

in the Prices of nets, like changes in other prices, are 
Farm Commodities obviously important to the producers of 
those products. Not only ao the prices 
received during a season largely determine the farmer’s income but 
they also influence his production for the coming season. Inasmuch 
as wholesale prices of farm products do not alw^ays reflect changes in 
prices at the farm, it becomes important to measure the changes in 
the latter. At the wholesale markets price quotations relate to spe¬ 
cific grade, quality, or class, but the farmer’s marketings for the most 
part are composed of all classes and grades. Furthermore, in the 
case of commodities where the market i)rice is considerably higher 
than the price received by the grower, a given change in each is much 
more im])ortant in terms of the producer’s price than of the market 
price. For instance, with the market price of potatoes at $4, of which 
the producer may receive $2, a decrease of 40 cents in both the market 
and farm price means only a 10 per cent drop in the former but 20 
per cent in the latter. 

Measures of changes in farm prices also serve to answer such qjies- 
tions as the following: Are some prices advancing or declining 
faster than others? Are certain sections of the farming industry 
enjoying a price advantage which others are not? Are the prices 
for agriculture as a whole keeping pace with prices in other indus¬ 
tries? What do present ])rices suggest as to their future course? 
How do the prices received by farmers compare with prices tliey have 
to pay for what they buy? 

Relative Prices 

When Ave are concerned only with comparisons between prices of 
individual commodities, as between wheat and corn, or hogs and 
cattle, the simplest method of measuring their changes is to express 
the actual prices as percentages of their ])rices in some common jue- 
vious period. Thus, if wheat before the war sold at the farm for an 
average price of 88.4 cents per bushel and now sells for 125.1 cents, 
the present price is 42 per cent higher, or if w e take 88.4 cents as 100 
per cent, the present pricQ maj^ be represented by a relative price 
of 142 per cent. If this is done for all the items to be compared, one 
obviates the difficulty arising from the fact that each commodity 
price is usually expressed in different units, such as bushels, tons, 
and crates. By the use of price relatives, an increase of $4 in the 
price of an $80-horse (5 per cent) is no greater a percentage change 
than an increase of 4 cents in an 80-cent bushel of corn (5 per cent). 
In Figures 146 and 147 the prices received by producers in the 
United States for grains and meat animals from 1910 to date are 
shown as relative prices; that is, relative to their pre-war averages 
taken as 100 per cent. 

The comparison of the price changes of one group of farm com¬ 
modities with that of another or betw^een changes in the farmer’s 
prices and nonagricultural prices requires the use of index numliers. 

Just as relative prices indicate by wdiat percentage the price of 
one commodity has chanjred from ^me previous price of a stated 
date, so index numbers ot prices show the average percentage that a 
group of commodity prices has changed from the previous prices. 
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Fig. 146. Relative farm prices? of grains;. When grain prices are expressed as percentages of their pre-war average prices, their relationships are more 

clearly brought out than is possible when dollar-aud-cent prices are used 
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The general index numbers of the farm prices of major farm prod¬ 
ucts, such as grains, meat animals^ dairy and poultry products, and 
cotton and cottonseed are shown in Figure 148. It also shows the 
changes that have taken place in the prices of nonagricultural ex)m- 
modities at the wholesale markets. 

Method of Constructing Index Numbers 

Several problems need to be considered in the construction of index 
nurnbeis. Tlie first of tliese is the question of a base period. In the 
accompanying charts the base period, or the period during which the 
average prices are taken as 100 per cent, is the live years before 
the outbreak of the World War. In the construction of other index 
numbers, such as those published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the prices wliich prevailed in 1013 are used as 100 ])er cent. A one- 
year base for agricultural prices is not entirely satisfactory, because 
in any one year the prices of one or more farm ]iroducts may be 
unusually out of line with the rest. Corn prices, for exami)le, during 
part of 1013 were unusually low. If those low pric^es were taken as 
100 per cent, it is obvious that present prices when expressed as per¬ 
centages of those low prices would appear too high. On the othei’ 
hand, cattle prices in 1913 were high. If they are taken as 100 per 
cent, present prices when expressed as price relatives would appear 
too low. luasiiluch as most agricultural prices fluctuate a great d(*al 
from year to year, it is safer to adopt a five-year average as the basi^ 
for corni)arison. 

Anothei* requirement for a base period is that it should not be too 
far removed from the ])resent. This would suggest a base period 
after 1914, but a study of the charts suggests that any period between 
1914 and 1919 would be unsatisfactory because of war-time influences 
on all prices and from 1919 to date beeaiise of the great depression 
of 1920-21, and its after-etfect on farm prices. 

Importance of Each Commodity 

Another important question that arises in constructing index num¬ 
bers is the importance that should be given to each commodity. If 
die index were constructed by merely taking an average of the sev¬ 
eral price relatives, it would be assuming that each eominodity has 
the same importance, and an unusually high or low price relative for 
one coinmodity would then have a disproportionate influence on the 
final index. For instance, if it were desired by this simple method 
to construel an index number for the three prices of meat animals 
shown in Figure 147 for the year 1923, an average of about 175 for 
lambs, 110 for cattle, and 100 for h(^s, would be 128. Tliis average 
is above 110 because of the high i^ure for lambs, which is here 
assumed to be as important as either of the other two. But farmers 
as a whole derive nearly 10 times as much mone}^ income from either 
cattle or hogs than from lambs. If lamb prices at 175 per cent are 
given an importance of 1 and the other two 10 each, the average of 
the three becomes 108 instead of 128. 

There are other objections to this nietliod of averaging price rela¬ 
tives, even if they are weighted according to the relative importance 
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of each commodity.^^ In order to obviate tliese, it has been found 
both convenient and jnactical to use not price relatives, but the 
actual prices in the making of an index. This method involves first 
determining what quantity farmers stdl of each product during an 
average month or year, and then, as prices change from year to year 
or month to month, to calculate the total value of these quantities 
for each monlli or ycuir. For instance, the value of the average 
marketings of the major farm products at 1025 prices amounted to 
$7,900,000,000. The same quantities at pre-war average j)rices were 
worth $5,400,000,000, or an increase of 47 per cent. In otlun* words, 
since the same quantities are used in both values, the increase is due 
entirely to changes in prices, and if $5,400,000,000 be taken as 100 
the 1925 value of $7,900,0()0,000 becomes 147 or the farm price index 
for 1925. 

This method has been used in constnu'ting the general indexes of 
farm prices and nonagricultural commodity prices shown in Fig¬ 
ures 148. 

L. H. Bean. 


M eat Cooking a Of meat as of pudding “tJie proof is in 
Fine Art That the eating.” In other words the quality of 
Science Assists meat is decided on the table by whether 
it is palatable as an article of lood. The 
Bureau of Anijual Industry and Agricultural Economies are study¬ 
ing the points which are believed to determine the quality of meat 
and the Bureau of Home Economi(‘s is cooperating by cooking cuts 
from experimental animals to i)re])aro them for j)aiatability tests 
and also by assisting in the judging of the cooked meat. The aroma 
of the cooked meat, its texture and tenderness, the flavor of the lean 
meal and of the fat, and the juiciness of the moat are tlie points by 
which palatability is judged. The cooking, it goes almost without 
saying, must be done by a standard method. Every roast, or steak, 
or whatever the cut, can then be scored up or down on its own merits. 
Great care must consequently be taken to preserve the characteristic; 
flavor of tlie meat, to get it to just the right stage of doneness, and 
to avoid toughening it unnecessarily. These are of course the same 
points that home makers have in mind when cooking meat for the 
family table. But how to achieve them is sometimes auc^ther matter. 
The following points about the cooking of meat for these tests 
suggest practical methods for the home maker. 

The flavor of meat comes chiefly from substances called cwtrac^ives 
present in the juices. Holding in the juic'es is therefoj*e one of the 
first tilings to strive for in cooking meat. Baking, roasting, and 
broiling do this best, because the surface' of the' meat is seaied at 
the very start of the cooking and juices are consei ved. Also other 
appetizing flavors develoj) as the high tenqx'rature of searing forms 
a rich brown coating on the surface. Tender cuts should always 
be cooked in this way. Steaming, simmering, or any other method 
of moist cooking draws the juices and accordingly tlie flavor from 
the meat, but for tough cuts it is necessary. The juices can, however, 
l>e saved and served in gravy with the meat. 

wSee Irvlnjf Fisher. “Making of Nnwibers.’* 
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Salt and other seasonings also draw out the juices and mask the 
meat flavor. When meat is cooked to the judges’ taste, no seasoning 
whatever is added to the meat during cooking. When broiling 
steaks and chops at home, salt should be sprinkled on just before 
ihey are put on the platter for serving. Large roa.sts are generally 
salted when they are first put into the oven so that the seasoning 
will cook through the meat. A better method would be to add the 
salt when the roast is about half done, and it can not draw out so 
much juice. 

Cooking: Temperature Important 

The temperature of cooking also has a great deal to do with the 
eating quality of meat when it comes to the table. Meat is one 
of the most important foods from which we get protein to build 
and repair body tissues. In order to have highest food value, meat 
protein should be changed as little as possible by cooking. Protein 
IS very sensitive to heat, and high temperatures coagulate, toughen. 
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and modify it. Meats, therefore, should bo cooked at as low teni- 
perature as possible while at the same time keeping in the juices 
and getting it done to just the stage desired. After a roast or 
steak has been seared at high temperature, the heat should be 
reduced quickly and the meat allowed to finish cooking not far above 
the boiling point of water (212° F.). This is a slow method of 
cooking, but the meat is juicy, tender, and done to the same stage 
throughout. If a tough cut is being cooked, it should be simmered 
or steamed, using only enough heat to keep it cooking. 

Everybody wants his meat done to Avhat he considers a turn. 
This may be ^‘rare,” “medium,” or “well done,” for certain cuts of 
beef.. All pork must be well done, and most people prefer all cuts 
of lamb and mutton, except chops, cooked at least to the medium 
stage. Even experienced meat cooks find it difficult to get large 
roasts to just the right stage every time. The shape of the cut and 
the amount of bone have a marked effect on the w^ay heat peneti ates. 
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For it is the temperature that meat reaches at the center as well as 
on the surface during cooking which determines its doneness.” 
Thermometers stuck into the center of the roast are the only way to 
avoid^ guesswork. Such thermometers may be bought for a com¬ 
paratively small sum. Meat is considered rare when the thermom¬ 
eter registers between 130® and 150® F., medium rare between 150® 
and 160® F., and well done between IGO® and 180® F. It should be 
taken from the oven as soon as the desired point is readied, because 
the temperature of a roast continues to go up several degrees after 
it is taken from the oven. If allowed to remain longer it may be 
overdone. 

Lucy M. Ai^exandek. 


M eat Investi- Quality in meat is ultimately measured 
gations That by its tenderness when cooked and by the 
Help Stockmen consumer’s taste. As a result, the more 
tender kinds and cuts of meat are more 
popular and command a higher price than those which need more 
forcible chewing. Juiciness and a full, agreeable flavor are also 
enjoyed by all, and these combined with a high degree of tenderness 
largely determine the consumer’s preference for the various meats. 

The profits of the stockman depend on the difference between tlie 
cost of producing his animals and their market value. He is de¬ 
sirous oi producing the ([uality of meat that finds the greatest favor 
with the consumer^, and hence also at livestock markets, if it can be 
<Ione without proliibitive expense. Given a <*ertain number of home¬ 
grown or available feeds, the farmer’s problem is lo cr>mbine them 
so as to produce the greatest jiossible tenderness and palatability in 
the meat. He must consider the kind, age, sex, breeding, and weight 
of tlie livestock to be fed; likewise the kind, quality, (piantities, and 
prices of the grain, hay, silage, and jiasture Avhich are obtainable. 
K(|uij)ment, labor, time of year, and probable market ai*e other 
factors which must be studied. Only then can the course be laid and 
d(‘cision made as to whether the product will be cow beef or baby 
beef, medium beef or jirime beef, stockers or feeders. 

A most comprehensive and forAvard step has been recently taken 
Avliich aims to assist both producer and consumer in ansAAering the 
questions ‘'What kind of beef shall I raise?” and ‘'AVliat kind of 
beef shall I eat?’' About 30 State agricultural exjieriment stations 
and the I'^nited States Deiiartment of Agri(*ulture have begun a 
cooperative study of the factors Avhich influence the palatability of 
meat. The National LiA^estock and Meat lioard is sponsoring the 
Avork. AA'hat is quality ? Hoav can it be distinguished ? AVhat is the 
best Avay to produce it, an<l the best AA^ay to preserve oi* improve it ? 

Feed-Lot Practices Standardized 

The cooperating institutions mentioned have mai)ped out a ])ro- 
gram Avhich Avill help in answering these questions. Feed-lot ])]*ac- 
tices have been standardized so as to make a true comparison betAveen 
sex, age, breeding, gi'ain, grass, and other factors. An ofticial com¬ 
mittee scores each steer as a feeder, a finished animal, and a carcass. 
Complete slaughter recoids are combined Avith the feeding records. 
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Fig. ir>0.—Grading committee at work in the Government abattoir 



Fig. 151.—Although these beef ribs appear to an inexperienced purchaser to be very 
Blmllar, the rib at the right was surprisingly sui)orior in tenderness and flavor. 
The ohJ<*ct of these meat investigations is to determine the breeding, feeding, anti 
manugemeiit pructloes which cause such variations 
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li^stly, the meat from these animals is actually measured as to 
quality. The color, tenderness, chemical composition, and muscle 
structure are recorded and compared. Samples are also cooked by 
standard, uniform methods and graded by another otlicial committee. 

One thousand cattle wei*e fed in accordance with this program 
last year. Kibs from Oa head were sent to the (lovernment labora¬ 
tories for a complete test as to quality, pjleven hundred hogs were 
slaughtered at the Government abattoir during the last year, most of 
them being used in the study of factors causing soft j)ork. Many 
were experimentally cured to detei-mine the effect of the curing 
methods on the palatability of the meat. 

More than 400 lambs were also slaughtered at the department’s ex¬ 
periment farm at Ikdtsville, Md., for a comparison of various feed- 
lot and management practices. 

The work is new, but sufficient jirogress has already been made to 
warrant the belief that the factors which inHueiice quality in meat 
can be more definitely measured and controlled. This will be to the 
advantage of both the person who raises the livestock and the one 
who eats the meat. 

K. F. Warner. 


M eat Re- a study of the retail meat industry has been made 
tailing in ‘20 reinesentative cities and towns in all sections 
Methods of the country. The cities and towns were selccte<l 
according to geographic distribution, comparability 
of general business, density of ])Oj)ulation, and other comparable 
characteristics. The purpose of the survey was to determine effi¬ 
cient and inefficient methods of retailing and asitcrtain the effect 
different methods had on livestock luoduction. 

Conditions in the retail branch of the industry have undergone 
marked changes during the past two decades. Changes in living 
conditions have been responsible for greater economies in distribu¬ 
tion, while increased com])etition of a progressive tyi)e has largely 
displaced the old-time butcher. Accordingly, the requirements for 
success in the operation of a retail meat market to-day are different. 
Opportunities tor initiative and sales ability have been multiplied, 
and in general the standard has been raised. 

The factors studied included type of store, location, character of 
business, practical knowledge of proprietor, source of supply, meth¬ 
ods of buying, selling practices, facilities and equiiunent, advertis¬ 
ing, sanitation, bookkeeping, tyi)es of employees, attitude toward 
cus^mers, salesmanship, misleading practices and deception, fre- 

? uency of turnover, price determinations, disproportionate demand 
or cuts of meats, spread between wholesale costs and retail prices, 
volume of business, wastes and shrinkages, number of stores in rela¬ 
tion to population, and numerous factors of lesser importance which 
exert an influence on the industry. 

Chief f actors in Industry 

The major factors which concern the industry most were found 
to be insufficient knowledge on the part of many operators, adherence 
to old methods, inadequate equipment, false and misleading adver- 
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tising, low degree of sanitation in a large percentage of markets, and 
a total lack of uniform standards of quality in the sale of meats. 
Of these, probably the effect produced by misrepresentation is the 
most important. Consumers, for the most part, have little or no 
knowledge of differences in quality of meats, consequently are not 
in position to make selections intelligently. Because of this, some 
dealers did not hesitate to misrepresent their products to their own 
financial advantage. This was done principally through misleading 
displays and advertising. For these purposes meats of high quality 
were stressed and meats of low quality actually sold. 

Procedures of this kind have affected producers of better grades 
of meat animals because meats of poor quality have, in many cases, 
been sold as meats of high quality with a consequent loss of confidence 
on the part of consumers. Misrepresentation in the sale of meats 
has demonstrated clearly the need for uniform grades. The in¬ 
dustry in general will not be placed on a fundamentally satisfactory 
basis until uniform standards have been universally adopted. 

The study showed tliat too many incompetent men were engaged 
in operating retail markets. Some of these lacked a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles on which any business is based. Many 
had little or no knowledge of the retail meat business prior to their 
entrance into it. They knew practically nothing concerning per¬ 
centages and yields of cuts, therefore had no means of knowing now 
to determine selling prices. Many such operators followed price 
lists of one or more competitors, regardless of quality of meats 
handled. Consequently they w^ere o])erating on a ‘'hit or miss'" 
basis, with the result that their period of operations was likely to be 
short lived and generally unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

Many Without Records 

Approximately 50 per cent of the stores studied were found to he 
operating without adecpiate bookkeeping records and many of tliese 
had no recoi*ds by wlii(‘h even their oj)erating expenses could be 
determined.' Maii}^ admitted their inability to meet competition, yet 
they failed to appreciate the need for keeping records. 

Many dealers were found who were trying to operate with iii.suffi- 
cient equipment and inadequate refrigeration. Jn most such cases 
waste and slirinkage were factors which could not be controlled satis¬ 
factorily. 

I)es{)fte the fact that conditions in the retail meat industry liave 
(‘hanged materially in recent years, necessitating new metliods of 
oj)erating, many operators still cling to anticpiated methods and as u 
consequence they are unable to meet competition of modeim progres¬ 
sive dealers satisfactorily. 

W. C\ D.wis. 

M eat spoil- The spoilage of meats in curing, while fortu- 
age; Its nately the exception and not the rule, is never- 
Prevention theless a source of serious loss both to commercial 
establishments and to fanners. The magnitude 
of commercial meat curing is shown by the fact that about 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds, chiefly pork, were placed in (uire in establishments 
operating under Federal inspection during the last fiscal year. 
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Scientific study of the spoilage of pork in cure began soon after 
the inauguration of the Federal meat inspection service under tlic 
pi’esent law in 190() and lias been continued up to the present time. 
Twenty years of study and observation have developed some of the 
causes or si^oilage as well as preventive measures. 

Souring of Hams 

Spoilage is due to bacteria, and in the preservation of meat the 
develo]:)ment of bacteria is controlled by the use of low tempei-atiires. 
Bactcu'ia of one particular type arc regularly found in sour hams. 
This type is characterized by the properties of growing in the absence 
of air and of forming spores or seeds. All spore-forming bacteria 
are extremely tenacious of life when in the spore stage and some of 
them will grow at uncommonly low temperatures. Bacteria of this 
type are common in nature and are abundant in the dirt and dust of 
livestock pens and on the skin and hair of the animals themselves. 



Ki<!. 152,—limit in dry Halt. quality of th(^ product and kii(‘c«*ss in jirc- 

voiitin^? .spolla8<‘ depend llrst on prompt and efficient chillin;:, and next on salt ins; 
to prev(‘nt growth of the ox-ganiyniB that cauhc npoilagc 


Thcii’ jiresencc has been demonstrated repeatedly in liog-sealding 
e<piipment. 

Bacteriological study of hams has shown the ])reseuce of bacteria 
of the type responsible for spoilage in such locations as to make it 
certain that they did not gain access to the carcass during the scald¬ 
ing or dressing ])roccsses. The state of j)resent knowledge indicates 
that the bacteria are jiresent in the blood and tissues of the living 
animal. They are invariably present in the meat, and no means are 
now known wliereby they can be entirely excluded. Jt does not fol¬ 
low from tills fact that cleanliness and sanitation may he neglected. 
On the contrary it is of the utmost importance that any further inva¬ 
sion of destructive organisms be avoided. Preventing the d(*yelo]y- 
ment of the bacteria already in the meat is snfliciently difficult 
without increasing their mimbcrs unnecessarily. 

Methods of Prevention 

Experience has shown that the first step in prevention of spoilage 
is the chilling of the meat. It is necessary to reduce the temperature 
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of the meat below 40° F. as soon as possible. Freedom from spoilage 
is dependent on quick and efficient chilling. 

Tlie next and final check is the conunon salt used in curing. Salt 
will not kill the organisms concerned, but when all parts of the meat 
have taken up as little as 3 per cent of salt it is effective in preventing 
growth of these organisms. 

The prevention of spoilage of meats in cure begins with the live 
animal. Holding the live animals overnight in clean pens, with 
plenty of water out no feed, ought to diminish the numoef of de- 



Fig. 153.—FtHk^ral inspector toHtliiK smoked btuus for soundness. A steel trier is 

used for making the tests 


structive organisms in the flesh. The meat of an animal which ha.s 
been driven, overheated, excited, roughly handled, or heavily fe<l 
shortly before slaughter may be expecteu to contain more than the 
normal number of such bacteria. Kapid and efficient handling 
through the different processes of slaughtering, scalding, dehair- 
ingj and evisceration, prompt and effective chilling, and holding 
the chilled meat at a low temperature until it has taken up salt 
enough for preservation comprise the means of prevention against 
spoilage. 
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Applied to commereial establishments, this means strict adherence 
to what is generally recognized as sound practice. Tliere is no con¬ 
venient short cut, but strict attention to every detail is required. 
The same principle applu^s to home slaughtering. In the absence 
of artificial refrigeration it is advisable to wait for clear, cool weather 
for slauglitering. The hogs should be (‘onfined in small pens the 
day befoie killing and should be watered, but not fed either tlie eve¬ 
ning before or the day they are killed. Ea^ h hog should be scalded, 
scraped, and eviscerated promptly after killing. The carcass should 
be thoi-oughly cleansed with plenty of clean water, and hung where 
it will.cool tbioughout without freezing. The meal should then be 
cut and placed in (Uire as soon as practicable. This ])rocedure is 
recognized as good practice and is shown to be so by scientific study. 

II. 1\ Steddom. 


M eat standards One of the outstanding develo|)ments in 
and the Live- the livestock industry in recent years is the 
stock Producer juarked increase of intei*est on the part of 
livestock protlucers in the dressed-meat mar¬ 
ket. Only a few^ years ago the interest of even the more progressive 
livestock producers ended at the stockyards wdien his livestock w^as 
turned over to tlie })acker-buyer. In those days the stockman was 
vitally concerned wdth production costs, facilities and costs of trans¬ 
portation, and the [)rice his stock brought when it reached market. 
But there his interest .stopjied. If the check or draft wdiich he re- 
<*eived from his commission man exceeded his production costs by 
a fairly wide mar<rin he was jubilant: if by a narrow^ margin he w^as 
happy; and if it tailed to equal his costs, as fiequently happened, he 
was downcast and sometimes pessimistic. 

Likely to Blame Buyers 

Under such circum.stan(»es he was likely to charge his losses up 
to the alleged greed and heartlessness of the buyers on the livestock 
market. Almost never did he attempt to look through, over, or be¬ 
yond the purchaser of his livestock. The buyer was the man who 
took his stock and either did or did not give in ex(*liange wdiat the 
producer considered a fair price, and that, for the producer, was the 
end of the matter. Unfortunately there are still some livestock pro¬ 
ducers who conduct their business in this manner, but the number is 
grow ing rapidly smaller. 

The up-to-date stockman recognizes the buyer foi* what he is—a 
middleman. Although the buyer can by no means shirk all resjion- 
sihility for the price paid the [irodiieer, nevertheless the latter now 
looks far beyond him to the ultimate consumer of the meat which 
his livestock produces. He realizes that he is converting grass, hay, 
and concentrates into meat rather than livestock. He recognizes the 
fact that ho is really producing for the meat consumer and not for 
the livestock buyer. 

Consumer Must Be Considered 

Above all he has come to ai)prociate the fact that it is the meat 
consumer who holds the purse and supplies the money—not only that 
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which is divided ainon^r tlie various distributing agencies but also 
that which ultimately reaches the livestock producer himself. That 
being the case it becomes obvious that unless the meat produced by 
the stockman is of a kind, class, weight, and grade which appeals 
strongly to the consumer, the latter will either refuse to exchange 
his money for the meat or will take advantage of his position by 
demanding a relatively larger q^uantity for a relatively small amount 
of money. In a word, the producer has come to realize that if he is 
to obtain a relatively high price for his stock it must ultimately be 
because that livestock will produce meat for which the consumer is 
willing to ))ay a relatively high price. Most livestock producers now 
appreciate the fact that unless they succeed in producing something 
that the meat consumer wants and wants badly, they can not hope 
to find a ready or profitable sale for their stock. 

It follows then, as a natural course, that the livestock producer of 
to-day is studying very carefully the wants and requirements, the 
likes and dislikes, the peculiarities and preferences of meat consumers 
and is doing his utmost to meet those requirements. He is doing 
this, not as a matter of altruism, but purely from the standpoint of 
an enlightened selfishness. 

A Common Trade Language 

In view of the fact that consumer wants are matters of such vital 
concern to the livestock producer, it would seem essential that some 
satisfactory means of communication betw^een the two be devised. 
This is particularly true in view of the fact that frequently any¬ 
where from 1,000 to 3,000 miles separate producer and consumer. 
Under such circumstances a <*ominon trade language capable of being 
used and understood alike by meat consumers, handlers, and pro¬ 
ducers would seem to be one of the first essentials. At this point 
the scheme of standard market grades for both livestock and meat, 
devised by the United States Department of Agriculture, comes to 
the assistance of both the producer and consumer. Before the meat 
consumer can inform the livestock producer as to the kind of meal 
he wants he must have at his disposal a set of class and grade naim^s 
which will identify unmistakably to the producer just the kind of 
meat the consumer wants. 

The real purpose of all standardization is identification. The de¬ 
partment’s plan of setting up fixed standards for grades of both live¬ 
stock and meats makes this possible. This system of standardization 
provides ways and means whereby the meat consumer can convey his 
needs and preferences to the livestock producer, through specifica¬ 
tions and obviates the necessity of personal inspection of the com¬ 
modities involved. 

So long as a system of barter served the needs of the industry 
there was little use for a standard trade language. So soon, how¬ 
ever, as buyers and sellers become widely separated one of two courses 
becomes imperative; either good^ had to be shipped to the consumei’ 
subject to his inspection and approval, or facilities had to be pro¬ 
vided whereby he could describe the thing desired in such a way 
that there was no likelihood of misunderstanding on the part of the 
seller. Elconoiny dictated the latter course. 
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Why should the livestock producer be interested in grade standards 
for meat and how is he likely to profit from such standards? He 
should be interested because such a system puts him in almost im¬ 
mediate contact with his real market—^the meat consuming public. 
Because it enables him, the producer, to inform the buyer or con¬ 
sumer regarding the thing he has to offer and makes it possible for 
the consumer to tell the producer exactly what he wants. 

Use of Grades to Producer 

The livestock producer will profit from such standards because, 
under such a system, if the consumer wants crhoice steer beef the 
producer will not send him an animal which will produce medium 
grade cow beef. Because by knowing in advance what the consumer 
wants the producer can govern his operations accordingly and avoid 
much waste in time and effort whi(*h fjequenlly occurs from trying 
to force on the consuming market commodities for which there is lit¬ 
tle or no demand. Finally the producer will profit by being able 
intelligently to read and interpret market reports, learning from such 
re})Oi ts not only what the consuming market demands, but just what 
prices it will pay for the various classes and grades of livestock and 
meat. 

i\ E. Gibbons. 

M echanical com In easteni South Dakota and south- 
Picker in the Corn western North Dakota there are more 
Raising States mechanical corn pickers on farms than 
in any section of similar size located 
within the States which are commonly refened to as making up the 
(Wn Belt. This situation exists because the ])icker iiicets a big 
demand from farmers foi* a method of harvesting which will elimi¬ 
nate husking by hand the low-growing varieties of corn which many 
of them grow. The corn })icker does not necessarily eliminate all 
possible difliculties that may be experienced when the crop is har¬ 
vested by hand power. 

During corn harvesting in the Dakotas, variation in soil and 
weather conditions affect operation. When the ground is slippery 
the machine does not work well on account of poor traedion, as the 
drive wheel often becomes clogged with mud and trash. The ma¬ 
chine does its best on a firm, dry, or damj) soil. In corn that stands 
up well the picker does a very good job, and in corn that is not too 
badly lodged it does fairly good work. If corn is lodged crosswise 
a better job can be done than when it is lodged lengthwise of the row. 
The picker wastes less (*orn and does the cleanest job of husking in 
corn that is slightly damp and the stalks an* tough. TTnder these 
conditions few ears are left in the field, practically all the husks arc 
removed from the ears, and the stalks do not break loose from the 
ground when passing through the machine. To some extent the 
quality of work is dependent upon the operator and his knowledge 
of the machine and the proper adjustments to make under different 
conditions. 

Work Done Per Day 

The work done per day by a picker depends upon the power used,, 
equipment, soil, weather, topography, yield, and hours of work. 
20217*^—YBK 1926^ 34 
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Table 18 shows the rate of work per day for crews of the same aw 
using different methods of unloading and for different sized crews. 
According to men who use a tractor to pull the picker, a larger acre¬ 
age can be covered in a day than when norses are used, 

Tablb 18 .—Rate of work per day for mechwnioal corn picker with different 

sized crewH 


Picker c.rcjw 

Hauling crew 




-- 

--- “ 

Method of unloading 

Horses 

Men 

Horses 

Men 


fi 

1 

2 

3 

Hand.. 

5 

1 

2 

1 

Elevator... 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Hand.. 

5 

1 

4 

2 

_do_-_.. 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Elevator-.. 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Hand. 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Elevator.. 


Yield 

I)or 

acre 

Acres 
ivsr day 

Bushels 
per day 

Hours 
per day 

Bushels 

per 

hour 

Bushels 

per 

man 

fiushelH 

20 

6^ 

163 

m 

20 

82 

32 


203 

8 

26 

102 

25 

Oil 

164 

8^ 

19 

82 

29 


220 

9 

26 

73 

34 

7 

241 

8M 

20 

80 

30 

7 

206 

m 

23 j 

69 

29 

8 

236 


27 ‘ 

79 


From interviewed farmers who own pickers, it is learned that acre- 
ajjje in corn is not the factor which most of them consider first or 
which influences them in [)urchasing a machine, but rather the ad- 
vantaf^es to be gained by its use. The average area in c.orn on farms 
where pickers were owned was 105 acres, but only an average of 89 
acres was harvested with the macdiine. Although the present price 
of a picker, $400 to $425, may seem high, the advantages of owner* 
ship may more than offset the first cost. 

Supplants Labor on Farm 

Many owners feel that the priiunpal advantage of a picker is that 
it enables them to do away with high-priced, inefficient, and unde¬ 
pendable hired help for husking the corn crop by hand. Others feel 
that the elimination of hand husking, which they and their families 
are required to do, is more important. Practically every owner feels 
tliat either is of enough importance to warrant the expenditure neces¬ 
sary for the purchase of a picker. 

With a comparatively small acreage of corn to husk, the owner¬ 
ship of a machine by an individual farmer may not be warranted 
because of the cost, even though it enables him to do his husking 
quicker and with less expense and labor. The joint ownership of a 
picker is often practical and where satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, such ownership is recommended by men who own their 
machines jointly. 

L. A. Kjetnoldson. 

M ilk Flavors and Cow^s milk invariably has a charac- 
Odors Ascribed to teristic flavor and odor more or less 
Four Main Causes pronounced, but comparatively little is 
known concerning the factors contribut¬ 
ing to these characteristics. The flavors vary from those which 
make the milk pleasing to othei’s which make it objectionable and 
unpalatable. 
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Flavors and odors in milk result mainly from four causes: ( 1 ) 
The internal or physical condition of the individual cow, (2) highly 
flavored feeds, (3) odors absorbed by the milk after production, (4) 
biological changes in the milk. 

Flavors and ()dors of the first and second classes are noticeable 
just after the milk is drawn and usually do not increase with time. 
Those of the third class may develop when the atmosphere to which 
the milk is exposed is permeated with pronounced odors, while those 
of the fourth class become more apparent after some time has 
elapsed. 

Milk of pleasing quality can be produced only when the factors 
deleteriously aftecting the flavor and odor of milk are controlled. 
In 1921 the department began investigations, considering princi¬ 
pally the factors of the second and third classes. Throughout the 
investigations the department has endeavored to suggest methods 
of assistance to dairymen in the production of milk reasonably free 
from feed taints frequently found in market milk. 

Objects of the Investigation 

The objects of the investigation are as followws: ( 1 ) To determine 
whether or not certain feeds affect the flavor and odor of milk, ( 2 ) 
if they are found to do so, to determine how these feeds may be used 
and the milk handled so as to minimize their effect on the quality 
of the product. 

For this work cows are selected giving milk relatively free from 
abnormal flavors and odors when fed a basic hay and grain ration. 
These are known as check cows. In addition to the basic hay and 
grain rations, the other cows receive varying quantities of the experi¬ 
mental feed at dilfei’ent stated times before and immediately after 
milking. The cows in the various grouj)s are interc^hanged at fre¬ 
quent intervals in order to equalize any abnormal results due to the 
milk of any individual animal. Samples 0 ^re taken from the milk 
produced by these coavs and judged for flavor and odor. Tlie 
opinions of the judges determine the degree to which the feed affects 
the flavor and odor of the milk. 

From the work thus far completed it has been shown that when 
corn silage, legume silage, green alfalfa, cabbage, and turnips are 
fed to dairy c^ows one hour before milking, the flavor and odor of 
the milk are seriously affected, (ireen rye, green cowpeas, potatoes, 
dried beet pulp, and carrots affect the milk only to a slight degree; 
whereas green corn, green oats and peas, pumpkins, and sugar beets 
have practically no effect on the flavor and odor of the milk 
produced. 

Throughout the work certain facts have been proved, namely: 

While feed-tainted barn air may have some effect on the flavor 
and odor of milk, it is of relatively small importance even under 
extreme conditions; for feed flavors and odors are imparted to milk 
mainly through the body of the cow and not by absorption from the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

Highly flavored feeds may be fed immediately after milking with¬ 
out seriously affecting the flavor and odor of the milk produced at 
the next milking. 
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Most feed flaA^^ors and odors are nioi*e prononneed in cre^am than 
in the milk from which the cream is skimmed. 

Pi'oper aeration reduces strong feed flavors and odors in milk, and 
sligljt feed flavors and odors may be eliminated. 

Time Element Involved 

In order to obtain further and more definite information concern¬ 
ing the time required for feed flavors and odors to enter the milk 
and the time required after consumption before the flavor and odor 
Avill have disa])peare(h as Avell a« the methods by whicli the flaA^or 
and odor may enter the milk, experimental Avork A\as carried on 
Avith garlii, and the following conclusions Avere reached: 

Garlic flavors and odors may be detected in <he milk when the 
samples are taken one minute after feeding one-half pound. 

The intensity of the garlic flavor and odor increased as the time 
interval between feeding the garlic and taking the milk samples 
increased, until at 10 minutes a high degree of intensity Avas reached. 
Thus intensity remained to an obje(*tionable degree for 4 hours, aftei* 
Avhich there Avas a decrease, and at 7 hours it had practically 
disappeared. 

Strong garlic flavor and odor Avere found in milk drawn 2 minutes 
after the cows inhaled garlic odor for 10 minutes. The inhalation 
took place in such a juanner that it was impossible for the ('ows to 
eat any of the garlic. The coaa.s wcue then milked in an atmos])heie 
free from garlic odor. Tl)e garlic flavoi* and odor imj)arte(l to the 
milk in this manner practically disappeared in 00 minutes. 

Garlic odor was readily j>erceiA’ed in samples of blood draAvn J^O 
minutes after feeding the cows 2 pounds of garlic* toj)s, and strong 
garlic odor Avas prc^sent in ihe blood draAvn 45 mimitc^s aftcu’ su<*h 
feeding. 

These data indicate that the* fc*ecl flavoi* and odor are absorbed by 
the blood from the stomach, or. in cases where the fc*c‘d has a 
pronounc’CHl odor, to some extent from the- lungs and thence trans¬ 
mit tc'cl to the milk. 

Time of Feeding Important 

Milk is often rendered unsalable by feed flaAnrs. while a j)roduct 
of pleasing taste extends the market by inereasing the quantity 
consumed. Feed flaAors may be avoided by controlling the time of 
feeding, for in most cases feed fla\"ors are not iinj)arted to milk exce})t 
for a few hours after feeding. For this reason dairy c*ow^s shonlcf 
be fed highly flavoiecl feeds immediately after and not just befoie 
milking. 

Pastures should he cleared of weeds which cause objectionable 
flavors and odors in milk. Until this is done, cows should be re¬ 
moved from infested pastures as long as })ossible before milking. 
The longer the interval between removing the coavs and milking, the 
less the intensity of the undesirable flavors. Some \vc*eds, however, 
have a tendency to impart objectionable flavors .several hours after 
consumption. When such weeds are present it may be necessary to 
forego pasturing until the weeds are exterminated. 


C. J. Babcock. 
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M ilk Pro- Mllk production in the United States during the 

duction first nine months of 1926 exceeded production dur- 
Indexes ing the first nine months of 1925, as measured by 
production per cow on the first day of each month 
from January to October. The department has attempted to obtain 
some data which will answer the many requests it receives for in¬ 
formation on relative milk production. Since September 1, 1924, 
the crop reporters have been asked on tlie regular ci op-report blanks 
to answer the following questions: Number of cows milked on your 
farm yesterday. Number of all milk cows in your herd yesterday 
(both dry and in milk). Total production of milk by your herd 
yesterday (pounds or gallons). 

The chart, Figure 154, represents the number of pounds of milk 
]>er (lay per cow in here! as reported by (.‘rop re|)Oi*ters. It would 
a})i)car that production during Septcunber, (Vtober, and November 

POUNDS 



I’KJ. ir>4. - Milk i)(*r fow in lienl on Isl d;i.v tJ’ i'mi-Ii uiDiith. St*pti‘mber 3, 

1024, (o OctoiMT 1, I5>2r. 


in 1925 was less than in the same months in 1924 for both the North 
(Vntral States and for the United Statens as a whole, l^roduction in 
1926 to date (October 1) was somewhat in excess of 1925 for the 
United States as a wiiole. In the North Uentral States, however, 
production was slightly less during July and August. The increased 
jiroduction in 1926 is attributed largely to larger supplies of home¬ 
grown feed (except hay) and the relatively lower pri(*es of feed 
grains, and to a lesser degree to a greater proportion of mature cows 
in 1926 and in 1925. The department’s estimates of heifers kept for 
milk on January 1, 1926, indicated than a year earlier. The 

proportion of heifers included in the ““cows in herd ” numbers would 
therefore be smalhu’ than in 1925. 

Average Production in 1925 

A preliminary calculation of average production per cow per year 
from the 12 sample ” days reported indicates an average produc¬ 
tion for 1925 of 4,730 pounds. This differs somewhat from production 
as computed from data on manufactured dairy products, estimates of 
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farm consumption, etc. Further study is needed of the raw data to 
establish a basis of estimating total production from these figures. 

It was anticipated that the returns from this inquiry would give 
an indicated production in excess of average production for all 
farms. It has been the experience of the department that crop 
reporters are somewhat more efficient than the average farmer. 
They operate larger farms, have a greater percentage of their farm 
area in crops, have larger holdings of livestock, etc., than the average 
farmer as measured by census figures. It is felt, therefore, that the 
results of this inquiry are more useful as indicating relative produc¬ 
tion as between months or years than as a measure of absolute 
production. 

The seasonal change in milk production; as shown by these reports, 
is generally in agreement with accepted ideas. Here, again, however, 
crop reporters may not be strictly representative of all farmers. A 
comparison with a larger sample, of more strictly average farmers in 
Wisconsin, indicated that the crop reporters produced a larger per¬ 
centage of the year’s production in the winter months and a smaller 
percentage in the summer months. The curves shown may there¬ 
fore show less seasonal change than milk production as a whole. 

The data upon which the chart is based refer only to production 
per cow in herd. No allowance is made for changes in the number 
of cows in herd, either seasonal or annual. These changes, however, 
appear to be slight in comparison with changes in production per 
cow. Thus, for the United States the number of cows and heifers, 
2 years old and over, on January 1, 102(), was only I per (jent less 
than on January 1, 1925, while production per cow was 6 per cent 
greater. A study of the number of cows per farm reporting indi¬ 
cates only a slight seasonal change in number per farm. For the 
North Central States, in 1925 the number of cows in herd for May I 
and June was 3 per cent above the number for January and Febru¬ 
ary, and the number for Septeml)er and October was 1 per cent above. 

Effect of Pasture Conditions Shown 

In the North Central States pastures in 1926 were later and less 
plentiful in the spring than in 1925. Milk production reflected this 
on May 1. Again, pasture conditions in July and August were lower 
than in 1925, but better in September. This apparently influenced 
milk production in these months. In the early summer of 1925 grain 
prices were high and grain scarce, whereas during the same period 
of 1926 prices were low and supplies plentiful. Doubtless more grain 
was fed during July and August, 1926, than in 1925, which helped to 
hold up milk flow; otherwise it would have shown more decrease 
than now indicated. 

_ Joseph A. Becker. 

M organ The story of the Morgan horse is one of the most 

Horse unusual in the annals of the (country’s livestock in- 
Record dustry. The breed is founded chiefly on one famous 
stallion; it flourished for many years; then almost 
became lost, and finally was reestablished. Morgan horses are of 
unusual interest because of their hardiness, soundness, and remark¬ 
able utility qualities.. 
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The stallion Justin Morgan, foaled in Vermont in 1793, was 
the progenitor of the Morgan breed of horses. His prepotency was 
so great as to cause his descendants to be easily recognized. Justin 
Morgan was a small horse, under 15 hands, but powerful and of 
quick action. He is said to have excelled any horse with which he 
competed in walking, running, and pulling. Though this famous 
stallion was a remarkable individual, little is definitely known of 
his ancestry. After his death, in 1821, the influence of Justin 
Morgan on the light-horse industry of America continued wuth pro¬ 
nounced effect. 

The breed flourished. In the New England States, Morgans were 
used almost to the exclusion of other horses until a craze for trotting 
speed struck the country. The new^ interest brought about a mixing 



Fig. 155.—One of tlie few statueb erected to the memory of a horse, Jubtin Morgan, 
progenitor of the breied hearing his name. This statue is at tlie IW4it<‘d States 
Morgan Hoi*»e Farm, through presentation by the Morgan Horse Club of America 


of the best Morgan stock w ith trotting blood. Some writers have 
asserted that the Morgan added stamina to certain trotting-horse 
families. But the mixed breeding resulted in some cases in the loss 
of the Morgan’s beautiful form and other of its qualities. For many 
years this diluting and scattering of Morgan blood continued, and 
little serious thought or foresight for preserving the breed developed 
until about 20 years ago. 

In an effort to preserve the best specimens of the Morgan horse, 
several public-spirited men who kneiv personally its many meritori¬ 
ous qualities, took collective action which soon bore fruit. One of 
the first steps was taken by Joseph Battell, of Middlebury, Vt., who 
established the American Morgan Register as an autlientic record of 
Morgan blood lines. He also gave the XTnited States Department of 
Agriculture a 400-acre farm near Middlebury. In cooperation with 
the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station the department as- 
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semblpcl a pmall band of Morjjan mares as the bejjinning of a per¬ 
manent project to ot)nserve and perpetuate the breed. 

Superior Specimens Produced 

The farm, known as tlie United States Morgan Horse Farm, now 
consists of 1,000 acres and maintains a stud of about 60 animals. One 
of the first steps after its establishment was that of tracing the 
descendants of the beet Morgans sold to purchasers in other sections 
of the country. Stock was obtained in Kentucky, Kansas, Texas, 
New York, Washington, Idaho, Khodc Island, New Hampshire, and 
Illinois, as well as in the breed’s native State of Vermont. Hie 
wliole effort Avas to get into the Government stud the best Morgan 



Fig. ITiO.— Worjiiiii inaruis I'or liuavy, fanii hauling, and other farm work at the 

Fnlted States Morgan Horse Farm 


blood to be obtained anywltere in the eountry. Privately owned 
Morgan stallions also liave been used liberally as a means of restab- 
dishing desired blood lines. 

Prizes won at numerous fairs and expositions wherever horses 
fioin the United States Morgan Horse Farm have eornpeted are 
evidence of superior specimens of the breed resulting from its rees¬ 
tablishment. The prizes liave included two champion stallions, one 
reserve champion stallion, and numerous first premiums in breeding 
classes for both sexes. Animals shown in driving and riding classes 
also have won many premiums. 

Morgan horses produced at the farm likewise have made (*redit- 
able showings in several official endurance rides sponsored by breed 
associations and individuals active in horse improvement. 

Morgans are now found in most of the important farming sections 
of the United States. They have earned a reputation for hardiness, 
soundness, and usefulness. As saddle horses, Morgans are note- 
worth}^ for their great intelligence and hardiness. The First Ver- 
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mont Cavalry in the Civil War was mounted on Morgan horses and 
made a great reputation. The horses also called forth general 
admiration. In Sheridan’s famous ride to Winchester, made im¬ 
mortal in verse, his mount was a Morgan horse. After its death the 
animal was stuffed and is now to be seen at the National Museum in 
Washington, 

Make Good Cow Horses 

As a breed the Morgan has a smart, alert walk, an easy trot, and a 
smooth, collected canter. Amonji cattlemen of the West and South, 
Morgans have acquired a rc])utation as desirable cow horses. They 
learn quickly and liave the strength and courage necessary for Avork 
among cattle on the Great Plains. Morgan stallions bred to the 
proper type of range mares are said to jjrodnce ideal cow hor.ses. 



Fuj. IT)?.—MaiislleUI, 7255, A, M. U. A very promisiiip ytninj' Mor^^an stallion now 
in .stud at Uie Tliiited Sttil^'s Morgan Horst* I'arni 


Department records show that Morgan liorses liaA^* been sent to 
JapaUj the Island of Guam, Porto Rico, and Central America. Re¬ 
ports indicate that the Morgan breed is well adapted to conditions 
in those countries. In tlie short span of 20 years the Moi ^an breed, 
wliich almost became extinct through diffusion of its blood, has been 
reesiablislied. 

The adaptability and value of this horse is now more fully appre¬ 
ciated and recognized than in the past. It is no longer a breed asso¬ 
ciated with New England liorse-breeding activities but is known 
nationally and abroad. Morgan stallions are especially valuable for 
improving native stock in various jiarts of the country owing to their 
remarkable prepotency and ability that adapt themselves to new 
environment, 

John O. Williams* 
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M oths — Pre- Over 50 years ago the gipsy moth one of 

venting Their the insects Tmost destructive to tree growth in 
Depredations many European countries, became established 
in the suburbs of Boston, Mass., and in 1897 
serious defoliation by the brown-tail moth, another European pest, 
was discovered in Somerville, Mass. ITie gipny moth increased slow¬ 
ly, and about 30 years later it caused havoc to forest, fruit, and 
shade trees in the region wiiere it was introdiu^ed. In many cases 
practically all foliage was devoured by the caterpillars and the in¬ 
sects swarmed over walks and houses in the residential sections and 
became an unendurable nuisaiuie. The State of Massachusetts then 
attempted to exterminate the insect and carried on this campaign for 
about 10 years, reducing the pest to su(di small numbers that public 
interest in the project waned and the w^ork was discontinued. 

Less tlian five yeai s later the insect multiplied to such an extent 
and caused such enormous damage that the State resumed operations, 
but in tlie meantime the insect had spread into Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Rhode Island. Federal aid was obtained in 1906, with 
the idea of preventing the spread of the insect to other parts of the 
United States. The infestation was so severe that thousands of 
acres of woodland, in addition to fruit and oinamental trees in all 
of these States, were being defoliated annually. Every effort was 
made to reduce the infestation and prevent further spread, but owing 
to the extent of the territory and the density of infestation, tlie 
insect continued to spread tow^ard the north and west. The brown- 
tail moth infestation also increased in severity and for a number of 
years spread more rapidly than the gil)sy moth. During the war and 
the years immediately following, control work was seriously handi- 
(*appod on a(;count of rapid turnover in personnel. 

In 1920 a large colony of gipsy moths was found in Somer¬ 
ville, N. J., which was believed to cover an area of about a hundred 
square miles. With the cooperation of the New Jersey Department 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of Entomologjr attempted to exterminate 
the insect in this area, and although caretul field work demonstrated 
that it was present in a territory of over 400 scpiare mihvs, the work 
was continued and the project vigorously pushed. In view^ of the 
fact that the insect had been completely exterminated in a numlrer 
of vigorous isolated c()lonies, including one at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Geneva,, N. Y., Rutherford, N. J., and Mt. Kisco, N. Y., it seemed 
feasible to attempt its extermination in this larger New'^ Jersey ai*ea. 
Since that time the infested area has been reduced nearly one-half 
and the insect conti’olled so completely that no damage has resulted. 
This project is being continued and a successful conclusion is an- 
ticipated. 

Pest Enemies Liberated 

As early as 1906 investigations were begun in Europe by the 
Bureau of Entomology in (cooperation with the State of Massachu¬ 
setts, to introduce and establish the natural enemies of these tw^o 
pests. This proved to be a slow and tedious undertaking owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining correct information concerning the para¬ 
sites and natural enemies in their native home, and the extreme 
difficulty of shipping them to this country in the live state. Many 
difficulties were also encountered in successfully handling the para- 
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sites after they were received and liberating colonies in the infested 
areas. Since this work was begun the gipsy moth laboratory at 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., has liberated over 8r),0()0,()()0 of these 
beneficial insects. Some were received from Europe, others from 
Japan, but by far the greater number developed by increasing some 
species under laboratory conditions and by recolonizing from field 
collections of some of the species that had become established. Of 
more than 50 species brought to this country in coniKHition with this 
work, onlv about 15 have been able to maintain themselves under 
New England conditions. The object of the parasite work was to 
accomplish by natural means the reduction of the gipsy moth infes¬ 
tation to the lowest possible point. 

Other experimental w^ork has been conducted by the laboratory 
for the purpose of developing more efficient methods of field control, 
many of which have been put in operation. 

A system of inspection has been worked out which operates in the 
area that is quarantined by the Federal Horticultural Hoard. This 
safeguards the shipment of all products sent from the gipsy-moth 
infested area to other parts of the country and has been successful 
in j)reventing long-distance spread of the insect. 

Each of the infested States in New^ England has been carrying on 
field-control work within its borders and has been striving to reduce 
the infestation as rapidly as possible. The Federal field work hp,s 
been confined to the outside infested area, but owing to the density 
of infestation it was necessary periodically to shift the operation 
westward. Hy small colonies were found in wt\stcrn Massa¬ 

chusetts and southwestern Vermont, and two colonies were located 
in New York, east of the Hudson River. At that time the plan of 
work was radically changed, and in cooperation with the State of 
New York, an area was laid out from the Canadian line to Long 
Island Sound, some 30 miles in width, ap])roximateIy one-half the 
territory being in New York cast of the Hudson River, with the 
idea of doing intensive work in this belt and keeping it free from 
infestation. (Fig. 158.) 

Number of Colonies Reduced 

The work has been carried on in this zone, and although more 
colonies were found during the first year or two than was antici¬ 
pated, it has been j)ossible to reduce the number of colonies. This 
plan is working effectively and gives promise of preventing spread 
of the gipsy moth to the west. The Adirondack and Catskill Moun¬ 
tains lie directly west of this zone area, and every effort is being 
made to prevent the insect from becoming established in these 
regions. As a precautionary measure a large number of towns have 
been examined west of the zone. The onl; dangerous infestations 
have been found recently and these are being given proper attention. 
With the exception of a strij) of towns extending south from the 
Canadian border, the conservation commission of the SUito. of New 
York is handling the field work in that State and treating a few 
isolated colonies on Long Island. The entomological branch of the 
Dominion of Canada is carrying on scouting work along the Ver¬ 
mont and New York State lines and has cleaned up the only colony 
found in Canada. 
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The results of the work in the barrier zone have been verj satis¬ 
factory and have made possible the elimination from quarantine of a 
large number of towns in all the States concerned on account of the 
satisfactory condition of the territory'. 



Fig. 158.—Map of New Kiigland tihowing glpH;p motli barrier zone 


During the last five years the density of the gipsy moth infestation 
in nearly all the towns east of the barrier zone has gradually de¬ 
creased. This has resulted in part from the field work that has been 
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carried on by the States, towns, and individuals, but the greatest 
improvement is due to the gradual increase and effectiveness of intro¬ 
duced parasites and natural enemies. 

In 1924 the total acreage defoliated by the gipsy moth was less 
than at any time since the work on this insect was begun by the 
Bureau of Entomolof^y, and natural enemies were most abundant. 
Since that time the fppsy moth has increased slightly in most of the 
area east of the barrier zone, and in the Cape Cod region in Massa¬ 
chusetts enormous areas have been completely defoliated. (Fig. 159.) 
This has been due tn a sharp decline in the number of the parasites, 
and it is impossible to foresee just what will happen in this respect 
during the next few years. 

Area Infested by Brown-tail Moth Has Decreased 

The area infested with the brown-tail moth has gradually de¬ 
creased, and at present the moth is causing maiked damage, only in 



Ki(i. ino.—Defoliated forest al I»a^^e^table, Muss. I*hoto taken July ir>, Nearly 

r»(l,(K)0 acres wt're ia this eoiiditioii in the suinint*r of 11^20 


limited areas alon^ the seacoast in northern Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, and in some towns alon^ the Merrimac and 
other rivers in New Hampshire. Persistent destruction of the webs 
of this insect, hi^h wdnter mortality of the caterpillars in certain 

E arts of the infested territory, and heavy parasitism of the insect 
y their imported enemies, have brought about this result. 

The work on the ^?ipsy moth and brown-tail moth is the most in¬ 
tensive that has been applied to any inse.ct introdiu^ed into the 
United States, and the operations have extended over a longer 
period of years. The parasite work alone is the largest project of 
its kind that has been attempted in this country. An enormous 
amount of time and effort has been spent in protecting the nation 
as a whole from the ravages of these pests and the progress made up 
to the present time indicates that the efforts put forth are produc¬ 
ing substantial results. ^ P Bdrokss. 
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M ovies in making motion pictures during the last 14 
for the years the department’s “movie” directors and pho- 
Farmer tographers have experienced many thrills. Flights 
in airplanes and balloons, climbing mountain peaks, 
and risking life and limb in photograpliing the fighting of forest 
fires and the blasting of mountain sides for road building have been 
their portion. 

Not all the thrills have been theirs, however. Dangers quite as 
great have sometimes been experienced by those who have sought to 
overcome hostile public opinion by the use of motion j)i(;tures in the 
department’s campaigns for the eradication of plant and animal 
diseases and insect pests. 

Vigorous opposition, for instance, has often been met in some sec¬ 
tions of the South in the campaign for the eradication of the tick 
which acts as a carrier of southern cattle fever. Some of the depart¬ 
ment s agents, provided with trucks equipped with motion-picture 
projectoi*s, have gone into these communities with films showing the 
benefits of tick eradication. Threats have often been made to “blow 
up the tick wagon” and “beat up” tlie operator. In one such com¬ 
munity, long known to be hostile to the project, the department’s 
film, “Molly of Pine Grove Vat,” was shown, despite such threats. 

This three-reel picture shows how plucky people in one communitj' 
eradi(^ated ticks in spite of serious obstacles and opposition by a law¬ 
less elenient. The show began before an audience that included a 
crowd of bullies and the local bad man. With the unweaving of the 
story, however, which showed clearly that only selfishness and 
prejudice oppose the useful work of tick eradication, opposition 
melted. The leader, instead of whipping the depaiiment’s agent, as 
he had said he would do, shook hands with him before he left. In 
other districts where opposition lias been so strong as to make the 
efforts of tick eradication hazardous, the power of the silent drama 
has made friends of former opponents and is preparing the way for 
better livestock and more prosperous citizens. 

Films on 300 Subjects 

In the past 14 years, the department has produced films on more 
than 800 subjects, of which 230 are now in active circulation. From 
its laboratories in Washington it is distributing regularly more than 
2,000 reels, while nearly as many reels of these subjects are being 
distributed by State agricultural colleges and other institutions that 
have purchased them. The department maintains its own produc¬ 
tion staff, and each year has been releasing 25 to 30 new films. 

In its film production, the department has sought to make every 
film relate directly to its work and to give each one a definite edu¬ 
cational purpose. Special effort has been made to present technical 
subjects so that they are easily understandable by the average layman. 
Human interest has been introduced wherever practicable. Applica¬ 
bility and value over the widest possible territory and to many classes 
of people have been considered essential. Competition with commer¬ 
cial producers of theatrical and educational films has been avoided. 

A wide variety of important lines of the department’s work already 
has been covered. Films now in circulation include the following 
subjects: 
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Beef cattle, dairy cattle, dairy prodwts, dlseast^s of cattle, parasites of cattle 
Uorses, sheep, swine, di^ases and parasites of swine, poultry production rioullrv 
pests, wild game and bird protection, destructive rodents, cereal crop produl 
tlon, cereal crop handling, cereal insects and diseases, cotton production, cotton 
insect control fruit production, fruit Insects and diseases, truck crop .rS 
tion, plant diseases home gardening, miscellaneous crops, farm eiigineerlnR 
types of road construction, food insiK-ction. other inspwt on scridcei St 
Are prevention, forest insects and pests and tree diseases, lumhoring Sc 
and recreationa resources of the national forests in the Eak and West, rX- 
estration, miscellaneous forest uses, hees and other insects, marketing of farm 
products, cooimrativo marketing, rural organizaiion, agricultural extension 
work, boys and girls club work, rural sociology, and weather forecasting. 

The field for distribution of the department’s filhis includes, first 
of all, the widespread organization of the agricultural extension 
^rvice, made up of county agricultui'al, home demonstration, and 
boys and frirls’ club agents and subject matter specialists, employed 



Kig. IGO.—Studio work ou a film di^aling; with nutrition 


cooperatively by the State and Federal (to vernmeats and working 
in practically every agricultural county in the Ihiion. A large pro¬ 
portion of these 4,700 agents now use these films regularly, others use 
them occasionally, and the remainder are prospective users. Other 
active users include the field staffs of the various bureaus, such as the 
fprest rangers of the Forest Service and the animal disease control 
forces of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Requests for Films Granted 

Preference is given to film re(|uests from these workers, but pic¬ 
tures have been sent whenever available to thousands of other appli¬ 
cants, including farm and community organizations, schools and 
colleges of every grade and kind, women’s clubs, garden clubs, sports¬ 
men’s and breeders’ associations, churches, Boy Scout troops, business 
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men\s organizations, museums, theaters, fairs and expositions, con¬ 
ventions, hospitals,. penitentiaries, hotels, and summer resorts, and 
for use by travelinjr lecturers and railroad development trains. 

Films are loaned for use during periods ranging from a few 
days to six months. The number of film shipments from the Wash¬ 
ington laboratory indicates the gi'owing demand for the depart¬ 
ment’s motion pictures. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, the 
number of such shipments was 2,066; in 1923, 2,715; in 1924, 3,199; 
in 1925, 4,260; and in 1926, 4,276, Thus, in four years the number of 
shipments has more than doubled. The films in one of these ship¬ 
ments may be exhibited before 10,000 or lOO.OCX) people or more 
before they are returned to tha laboratory. Sales of prints, especially 
to State agricultural colleges, have increased steadily. With the 
purchase or projection machines by agricultural extension and farm¬ 
ers’ organizations and by other classes of nontheatrical film users, 
the field for de})artment films will continue to widen. The audience 
which now views them annually is, perhaps, 10,000,000 persons. 

Extension Men Value Movies 

County extension agents and other field men of the department 
who are in constant (‘ontact with the public are best able to estimate 
the value of educational films. From an incjuiry sent to extension 
agents asking their opinion of the usefulness of motion pictures in 
their work, 982 replies were received. Of these, 820 favored using 
films, 149 were noncommittah and 13 did not favor them at alE 
The opinions of many agents are well summed up in the following 
extract from the annual report of the county agricultural agent of 
Lyon County, Kans.: 

This was the flrst farm tairea\i in Kaiiwis to purchase its own complete 
motion-picture outfit. Motion lectures have been exhibited at 512 meetings, to a 
total attendance of 6,608 ixM)i>le. 

The advantages of using motion pictures in conducting educational extension 
work might be summarized as f<dlows: Holds attention of all audiences; 
increases attendance at meetings: brings out more forcefully and more intelli¬ 
gently the points desired; “seeing is believing,” and more peo]>le put into 
I)ractice things they can see and understand than those they hear about; a 
balanced and varied program can be put on to interest all in attendance; the 
agricultural agent <‘an carry more specialized work to the farmers and be 
indeiKjndent of outside siHK*ialize<l assistance: and the cost of maintaining 
extension work, figured on the basis of work aceomplislied and i)eoi)Ie reached, 
is materially reduced. 

The disadvantages from using motion i>ictures are that the county agent is 
forced to do more night work, work considerably longer hours, take on the 
added resiKUisiliility of j)!easing more people and never disappointing them, 
take oil the w^orry and grievance tliat is bound to come from the delicate 
mec'hanism of motion-picture machines and api»aratus, travel all kinds of roads 
in all kinds of winter wejither, and be content with using the kinds of films 
that can be secured. 

The Department of Agriculture is impressed w itb the efficiency of 
motion pictures in advancing its w^ork. Most of the important ex¬ 
tension or educational projects have included the making of a film 
for campaign use, and motion pictures are now regarded as one 
of the essential field guns in educational campaigns. Films will not, 
however, displace other methods of presenting information. Lantern 
slides, for instance, have their own particular use. Just as it is 
impossible for the slide to perform the function of the motion pic- 
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tures, so it is not possible for the motion picture to take over entirely 
and efficiently the function of the slides. 

The one big use of the educational motion picture is to break 
the ice ” and create favorable sentiment for a particular movement. 
Used in advance, it makes the way easier for the main effort. Backed 
by efficient follow-up work, it has achieved results that are truly 
notable. Wisely used, it will continue to do so. 

Fked W. Perkins. 


M UNG Bean in The mung bean, green gram, or golden 
United States gram is native^ to southern Asia. It is un- 
Agriculture doubtedly of very aru*ient culture, as it is 
grown by the natives throughout the southern 
half of Asia and the prineipal Malayan Islands as well as in south¬ 
eastern Africa. In these countries the mimg bean is grown mainly 
for the seed, which is an important article of human food, but in 
India the straw is also prized as forage for livestock. 

The inung bean was introduced into American agriculture as early 
as 1835, when it was known as the Chickasaw pea, and somewhat 
later as the Oregon pea. Notwithstanding its wide testing thus early 
in the vSouthern States and much testing in recent years, the mung 
bean has not been able to find a place in American agidculture in 
competition with the cowpea and soy bean. 

Varieties of mung beans are very numerous, differing in habit, 
maturity, and the shape, size, and color of seeds. The seeds are 
spherical in most varieties, and green, yellow, brown, or marbled in 
color. During the past 20 years the Department of Agriculture has 
introduced about 150 different lots of mung l)cans from various 
sources. Extensive tests have been conducted at several ex])eriment 
stations and by various individual cooperators. Although the vari¬ 
eties exhibited a wide range of comparative excellence, it has seemed 
rather doubtful if the best wouKl pi*ove a j^ennanent addition to any 
type of the American farming system. 

Extensively Used as Food 

As a food, the beans are extensively used, especially in China, sup¬ 
plying the people with bean s])routs, bean vermicelli, and bean gela¬ 
tin. As a food crop in America the mung bean will not compete 
with common field beans and i)eas, but it may find considerable use 
for sprouting. (Considerable quantities of mung l>eans are imported 
into the United States, and have been utilized almost entirely by 
Chinese restaurants for sprouting. Within the past two years sev¬ 
eral factories in the United States have undertaken the canning o:l^^ 
mung-bean sprouts, using imported beans. The canned sprouts;'' 
which are an excellent article of food, have found a good market. 
The popularity of bean sprouts may be said to be almost natiem-wide, 
and the use of the sprouts as a green vegetable has been experimented 
with more especially by many schools of domestic science; their use 
is being encouraged by many hospitals and dietetic schools. Un¬ 
doubtedly, with an increase in the use of the canned sprouts, the 
production of mung-bean seed in certain sections can be made a 
profitable industry, 
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Although under present economic conditions the mung is not to 
recommended as a general farm crop, it has apparently a place in 
certain systems of agriculture. To a limited extent the prodftction 
of beans suitable for sprouting meets the needs of the canning indus¬ 
try. The mung bean is an excellent poultry food, both as a pasture 
when mature or ^sprouted as a green winter teed in the vsanie way that 
s{)routed oats are used. In a few sections the mung bean has been 
used as a forage crop. A most important factor in the culture of the 
crop is its freedom from attack by the Mexican bean beetle, which 
has caused so much damage to bean crops, especially in the Southern 
States. 

W. J. Morse. 

N atural Plant The use of vegetation as an aid in forecast- 
Cover and Soil ing the agricultural possibilities of unim- 
Potentialities proved lands originated with primitive man 
and was used to solne extent by the early 
settlers in our own country. Primitive man, with plenty 
of land on which to locate his fields, chose only the best. He 
was guided in his choice largely by the natural plant growth and 
the wealth of accumulated experience as to the type of crop to be 
grown on land characterized by different types of native vegetation. 
This method was also used in the older farming sections of our 
own country, but without scientific study it could only be used suc¬ 
cessfully where there was accumulated experience to serve as a guide. 
With our rapid migration into new and unknown territory in many 
cases having no agricultural history, the choice of land fell either 
on chance or was directed by exploiting agencies. It thus happens 
that in the newer settlements farms will frecjuently be found located 
on types of land least suited to crop produ(;tion, or, again, equal 
settlements in regions of very unequal potentiality. 

By a (careful study of the types of natural vegetation and the type 
of soil and climate associated with each, and by the use of all avail¬ 
able agri(udtural history, it has been possible to assign to each type 
of vegetation a value in terms of agricultural potentiality. Intensive 
studies of this kind have been made on the high plains, in the. Great 
Basin, the (^olorado Desert, and more extended but less intensive in¬ 
vestigations in other portions of the United States. Practical appli¬ 
cation of these studies has been made by the Geological Survey in the 
classification of the 640-acre homesteads. Many of these homesteads, 
located in regions with little or no agricultural history and no cli¬ 
matic data, were readily classified on the basis of the natural plant 
cover. 

Estimating Soils by Their Plant Growth 

One can easily estimate the relative worth of an acre of land cov¬ 
ered with cat-tails as against an acre of oak and hierkory; an acre of 
willows as against the same of hard maple; sagebrush as against 
seep weed. It is more difficult to distinguish between the value of 
an acre of land covered with hard maple and one of white oak, or 
an acre of sagebrush and one of shad scale. In the case of sage¬ 
brush and shad scale, studies have made it possible to give the two 
types separate values, A good, healthy, uniform stand of sagebrush 
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indicEtes land well adapted to dry farming. However, dry farming 
on shad-scale land is not advisable, as it involves too great a risk. 
Again, sagebrush land is well adapted to irrigation farming. Shad- 
scale land, even under irrigation, requires careful handling and espe¬ 
cially where it borders greasewood or is mixed with greasewood there 
is much chance of future alkali trouble. 

In the southwestern deserts the lands covered with a good stand of 
desert sa^ will be farmed wherever there is water available for irri¬ 
gation. The bulk of the best land farmed at the present time is of 
this type. Although creosote bush indicates land with a lower salt 
content, it is more often sandy or stony, not so level and less fertile, 
so that a smaller percentage is fit for farming. 

On the other hand, lands covered with good growths of seep weed, 
saltbush, pickleweed or salt grass are mostly unfit for farming or 
hazardous at best. The high water table and the high salt content 
call for reclamation and for intelligent and special handling. 

That the native vegetation can be used as a criterion in making 
estimates of the crop possibilities of land still unimi>roved is sub¬ 
stantiated in comparisons of the large agricultural or nonagricultural 
areas of the United States with the areas of native vegetation. 

The greatest block of agricultural land in the United States was 
that originally covered by the tail-grass prairies. As we pass west¬ 
ward, the tall grass gives way to short grass and there is a cor¬ 
responding change in agriculture. Farms give way to ranches; with 
the increase in size of farms goes a decrease in land in cTops and an 
increase in grazing land as crop production becomes less certain and 
the land becomes better adapted to grazing. Within the tail-grass 
area the type of farming is indicated to some extent by the type of 
vegetation. 

Com Belt in Tail-Grass Area 

The great Corn Belt lies in the central portion of the tail-grass 
area, the area characterized by bluestem sod grasses. The spring- 
wheat area is largely in the wheat-grass area. The best of the short - 
grass lands is the grama-stipa portion lying in the Northeast, 
whereas the poorest, from this point of view, is the Muhlenbergia 
lying in the Southwest. Crops can be produced with fair certainty 
on grama-sti])a land or giama-buffalo-grass land, but are very doubt¬ 
ful on Muhlenbergia land. In the Northwest the wheat-grass sod 
lands of Washington and Oregon are now given over largely to the 
production of s[)ring wheat. The only forest area of the west which 
is giving way to agriculture is the cedar-hemlock forest of western 
Washington and Oregon. 

One of the areas sliowing practically no agricultural development 
is the spruce-fir area, covering the higher altitudes of the Ro(‘ky 
Mountains, of the West Coast Kangc, and of the noi’theastern 
highlands of New York and the New England States. T!ie spruce- 
tamarack area of the Oreat Lakes region, whiidi has no agricultural 
value in its original state but is capable of reclamation, shows slight 
agricultural development. 

Contrasted with the spruce-fir, which has no agricultural value, 
the cypress, tupelo, and red gum of the southern lowlands has been 
largely turned to agricultural land. In its original state, like the 
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spruce-tamarack, it has no agricultural value though its capabilities 
after reclaiming are high. 

Vegetation a Guide to Scientists 

The natural vegetation can also serve a very useful purpose in indi¬ 
cating the limits of the region over which any experimental data, 
climatic data, or agricultural history can be applied with a reason¬ 
able degree of safety. Often the results of an experiment station 
nearest the local farm should not be applied, but preferably those of 
a station located in a region showing the same type of vegetation 
even though it might be more distant. It may, tlierefore, serve as 
a useful guide to agriculturists in the application of agricultural his¬ 
tory or the results of scientific experimentation. 

If rightly understood, the natural plant cover indicates the suit¬ 
ability of land for crop production, either with or without irrigation, 
and offers an important indicator not only of the kind of crop but 
also of the most desirable type of culture. A large economic waste 
might be prevented by correctly determining the future use of land. 
The natural vegetation affords a sound basis for such a determination. 

H. L. Shantz. 

R. L. PlEMEISEL. 

N EMAS and Recent Nemas^*^ are eel-shaped organisms vary- 
Progress in Nem- ing more in relative size than animals of 
atology Research other groups, the smallest being one two 
hundred and fiftieth of an inch long when 
full grown, while the largest is several feet long with a diameter of 
a slender lead pencil. The largest vertebrate organism on the same 
relative scale would be a good fraction of a mile long instead of 
about 100 feet long, as is actually the case (the largest fossil). 

Nemas are among the most abundant ancl widespread of all or¬ 
ganisms—so abundant that if all the other matter in the universe 
could be magically swept away and we could then as disembodied 
spirits revisit these scenes, we should find them still recognizable. 
There would still exist in space a hollow sphere, the size of the earth, 
represented by a surface him coin})osed of the nemas formerly in¬ 
habiting the mundane soil and waters, plants and animals. We could 
recognize lakes, rivers, and oceans by tlie nemas peculiar to them. 
So, too, we could recognize the soil and tell where theie had been 
one kind of soil and where another. We could recognize the cities 
by accumulations of nemas peculiar to human beings and domesti¬ 
cated animals and domesticated plants. The trees would still stand 
in ghostly rows along the streets, represented by the nemas that once 
inhabited the bark of their trunks and branches. 

Nemas are highly organized. Take man as a standard. The 
human body consists of a number of systems of organs; nervous 
system, digestive system, respiratory, glandular, circulatory, sexual, 
etc. Now in spite of its minuteness a nema contains all these sys¬ 
tems except the circulatory and perhaps respiratory—it has no 
heart or blood vessels and no definite lungs. It is one of the miracles 
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of organization that all these systems are packed into a narrow 
microscopic speck only about one two hundred and fiftieth of an inch 
long. 

N^emas vary aniong themselves very much and do a multitude of 
different things. I hey can digest all sorts of food—^not that any one 
species can digest all sorts of food, but that among them, one or 
another, they have learned to digest starch, fats, proteids, and prac¬ 
tically all other kinds of nutritious matter. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they are so widespread. Wherever there is a speck 
of nutriment we are no longer surprised to find neinas, whether it be 
in utter darkness miles below the surface of the sea, or in some 
niche, brought for a little while above the freezing point on(!e a year 
by the midsummer sun in the Antarctic (Continent far beyond the 
range of any quadruped or bird, and, so far as we know, of any in¬ 
sect—not of course beyond the range of microscopic plants, for nemas 
are animals and must have organic food. 

Nemas of Economic Importance 

Nemas are of great economic importance, but the w^orld is late in 
recognizing this, largely because most nemas are so small and because 
the technic of their examination is difficult. They are responsible 
for some of the wor.st and most destructive diseases of plants and 
animals, and are responsible for annual losses aggregating billions 
of dollars, and for death, suffering, and inefficiency on a large scale 
among human beings and their domesticated animals and plants. 

Though neinas were known in very ancienl times, and have been 
studied scientifically for 150 years, it is only (juite recently that 
their full significance has begun to be recognized and emphasized. 
The eighteenth and nineteentli century scientists, knowing nemas 
mainly as parasites, gave little hoed to the host of free-living aquatic 
and terrestrial nemas. 

One of the most outstanding recent advances in ncmatology is a 
radical change in (‘onception—a recognition of the biological signifi¬ 
cance of the free-living nemas. This recognition now^ steadily in¬ 
fluences iis, changing our conception of what nemas are, what their 
structures signify, how to interpret their behavior, wliai their rela¬ 
tives may be, and how, by s])ecialization, the parasites arose from 
various free-living t 3 q)es. The completion of this revolution will 
reveal nematology as a definite and impoitant bramdi of natural 
science, its designation no longer confusetl with or obscured by such 
terms as helminthology and parasitology, and dealing with one of 
the most definitely marked of all phyla, consisting of an enormous 
number of exceedingly varied species astonishingly widespread. 

The occurrence, on a gi-eat variety of nomas, of segmented organs— 
setae, mandibles, deirids, spicula.—and the orderliness of the annules 
and external ap})endages; together with the numeT*ical relationships 
involved, are among the most strikingly suggestive of all tlie recently 
disclosed features of nemas. 

Onr recently acquired better knowiedge of the sense organs of 
nemas, and especially of the amphids, has far-reaching theoretical 
and practical results. It has been recently determined that the 
amphids, not previously properly recognized in the parasites, but 
classed there as papillae, are fundamental features, always present. 
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Takmg' the amphids of the free forms as a basis, the amphidic nature 
of the so-called lateral papillae of the parasites has been demon¬ 
strated. The amphids, together with the other head sense oi^an^ 
have important taxonomic interest, becoming also a means of identi¬ 
fying larval nemas only somewhat less accurately than adults. 

Amphids a Factor in Nema Life 

The importance of such an aid in studying nemic diseases, where 
the larva passes from freedom to host and from host to host, can 
hardly be overemphasized. The amphids now appear a primary 
factor in the behavior of nemas, each species having amphids of a 
specific form and function. They are believed to act in such im¬ 
portant matters as orientation, finding food, locating proper life en¬ 
vironment, and seeking the other sex. How far-reaching, even for 
practical purposes, this knowledge may be, is seen in recent attempts 
of German scientists to apply chemical stimuli (believed to reach 
the nema through the amiihids) to bring the sugar beet nema, a 
most serious pest, to development at a time when other conditions 
are unfavorable for it, so that it peiishes. 

Another novel development in nematology, based on recent care¬ 
ful experiments, is the pioposed use of nemas for the control of 
inse<;t pests. For instance, certain nemas, mermithids, are a very im¬ 
portant factor in decreasing the birth rate of grasshopixus, and may 
prove available as a grasshopper control. Certain soil-inhabiting 
nemas, for example certain mononchs, prey upon the gall nema, one 
of the worst of all agricultural pests, and have been the subject of 
promising initial investigations in this new dire(*tion. 

Nemas continue their historic role of originally furnishing pro¬ 
foundly suggestive facts connected with the subject of heredity, 
recently furnishing a parallel to the alternating haploid generation 
in plants. 

Recent discovery of a wide diversity in the cells of the nemic 
intestine explains the diversified digestion of nemas, and hence 
their wide distribution in nature. Information of this sort is a 
very important aid in determining the probable character of the 
numerous new nemas (constantly being discovered, since it aids in 
forecasting whether or not they may prove to l)e serious pests. 

* In the control of nemic diseases of man, animals, and plants, ad¬ 
vances of outstanding imjiortance have been made in the use of 
drugs and the development of sanitary and cultural measures based 
upon more detailed knowledge of the life histories of sjiecific nemas. 
Notably the introducction of carbon tetrachloride (CtaJ and later 
tetrachlorethylene (C^CA^)^ used alone or combimMl with other 
drugs, for the removal of hookworms in man and animals has been 
of special merit. The stabling, pasturing, and trans|) 0 ]tation of 
animals, the methods of culture of crops, and the methods of han¬ 
dling them in manufacture and in commerce, have been, in numeious 
cases, profoundly altered by the appliccation of recently ac(juii*ed 
knowledge of nemas and their relationships. 

Internal Structures Connected 

What other animals are most closely related to nemas is still 
a mystery. Pores connecting with longitudinal series of internal 
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organs have tong been known to exist in nemas. Latterly these pores 
have been di^vered in a much greater variety of genera, and, in 
a few cases, it has been discovered that the corresponding internal 
structures are connected with each other, and that a liquid is at 
liberty to flow along the internal tubular connections. That these 
structures may be homologous with corresponding lateral systems 
in other phyla, is a recent suggestion aiming at a solution of the 
mystery. 

Current science involves a vast amount of detail work; only 
through the accumulation of details are the great generalizations 
made possible. In the science of nematology recent year's have seen 
ax'complished a vast amount of detail work; much knowledge con¬ 
cerning nemas has been accumulated, which, although it can not 
be touched on here, is a prime incentive for further progress. 

A number of improvements in microscopic technic devised by 
nematologists have hei[)ed vei^y materially to make posvsible the 
recent advances in nematology. 

N. A. Cobb. 


N ews Service Development and extension of the grain mar- 
on Grain ket news service during the past few years has 
Markets brought to an increasing number of farmers the 
timely, accurate, and comprehensive interpreta¬ 
tion of faxdors influencing the market which is necessary to an intel¬ 
ligent understanding of the market situation. Such information 
has long \mm available to traders on the large exchanges and through 
them has been made available to other large dealers. Farmers in 
general, however, have had only the price ouotations and futures 
market comments to guide them in their marketing operations with 
little information relative to the basic factors which determine price 
trends. The grain market news service is giving to the farmeis 
not only domestic* but world-wide information which directly atfects 
the prices farmers recieive for some of their grains and wliich has 
not previously been readily available to farmers from other sources. 

The grain market news service has three major activities: (1) The 
assembling of crop and market information both domestic and for¬ 
eign; (2) the interpretation and analysis of the material assembled; 
and (3) the distribution of this information through special and 
regular i-eports and reviews. 

Broad Field Covered 

The material assemhied covers a very broad field and comes from 
a great number of sources. It includes both foreign and domestic 
reports of crop (^mditioiis, acreage, and production estimates; stocks 
of grain in various positions; grain movement in coiniiMU'cial chan¬ 
nels and into consumption; the probable supply, demand, and price 
trends, as well as special reports from various sources which are of 
value to the American farmer in marketing his crop. 

Analysis and interpretation of these reports must be done quickly 
so that the information may reach the farmer while it has the great¬ 
est possible value. To facilitate this work various statistical devices 
such as charts, graphs, and tabular statements of receipts, prices, 
supply and distribution, grain stocks, exports, imports, etc., are kept 
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up to date and ready for use at any time with the latest available 
information. 

The speedy distribution or dissemination of the material received 
is one of the most important phases of this service. The weekly 
grain market review which is the principal medium of distribution 
is prepared in th^ Washington office each Saturday morning. Re¬ 
ports summarizing developments in domestic markets during the 
week and including comments on the foreign situation which are 
influencing the dome^stic markets are received by telegraph from 
representatives of this project in all of the important markets of the 
United States. 

Reports Are Telegraphed 

The information contained in the^ reports is combined with that 
from the other sources noted and incorporated in the review. Copies 
of this report are forwarded immediately by telegraph to Minne¬ 
apolis, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, and San Francisco, where 
they are mimeographed upon receipt and delivered directly or mailed 
to newspapers and other agencies and individuals receiving the re¬ 
ports from those offices. They are also mimeogry)hed at the Wash¬ 
ington office and distributed to the Southern and Eastern States. In 

f eneral, the reviews are available for publication or broadcasting on 
fonday in the principal producing and consuming areas. 

^ According to a recent survey, more tlian 300 newspajiers with a 
circulation of over 5,000,000 were printing these reviews regularly, 
about a dozen of the larger radio stations were broad(*asting them, 
and several hundred copies were being mailed to State marketing 
officials, county agents, and other interested individuals who had 
requested them". 

In addition to these regular reports, special market reviews and 
numerous press releases relative to market conditions of particular 
interest are given out from time to time through the press service of 
the department. Reviews (*overing commodities of special interest 
to certain sections are also issued. These include a barley review for 
the California barley growers who must depend upon an export 
market for tlie disposal of much of their crop, a corn review pre¬ 
pared for the farmers in the Corn Belt, and a price service for spring 
wheat farmers giving fxi-emiums paid at the principal markets for 
high protein types oi wheat. 

Weekly Grain Stocks Reports 

Another lecent, important development of this project has been 
the weekly compilation and release of domestic grain stocks in com¬ 
mercial channels. These stocks include the grain in store and afloat 
at the principal markets. The quantity of Canadian grain in store 
in bond in United States markets is given and the TJnited States 
grain in store in Canadian markets. These data are more nearly 
complete than previous statistics and provide a better figure for use 
in computing the domestic grain supply. 

With the information which this service provides readily available 
to all important farming areas of the country, farmers are in a better 
position to plan and adjust their marketing programs to prevailing 
conditions and to secure more profitable returns for their products. 

G. A. COUJER. 
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N ews service The feed market news service provides tiniclv 
on Fftnd accurate information concerning feedstuflfs 
FeedstuffB which farmers buy. Most farmers buy some 
feed, particularly high protein concentrates, and 
some buy large quantities. J he (X)st of these feeds makes up one of 
the largest items in farm expenses in the United States. Tlie farmers 
feed bill in 1909 totaled nearly $300,000,000, and in 1919 over $1,000,- 
000,000. With such large (juantitles of feed to buy, dependable 
market information is of great value to iarniers and dairymen in 
making their feed purchases. In addition, the spread of authentic 
information tends to stabilize market conditions and to reduce 
marketing costs. 

The feed market news service provides reliable information upon 
wholesale market conditions, together with representative quotations 
on feeds at important markets. It shows the production of impor¬ 
tant by-product feeds, the prices current at the principal markets, 
and the immediate demand for these feeds as indicated by the way 
they are being taken at the prevailing levels. Various local condi¬ 
tions which affect the market and are of great interest to buyers are 
included from time to time. 

Material from wddely scattered sources is utilized in the prepara¬ 
tion of the reports issued by the service. The production of im¬ 
portant feedstiiffs is obtained at regular intervals and in some cases 
this is supplemented by inquiries direct to manufacturers. Im¬ 
ports and exports of feedstufis are obtained monthly. Weather <!on- 
ditions are considered in their cATect upon the demand for feed¬ 
stiiffs as are also the supplies of feed grains and of hay available 
in various areas. The exchange of reports with foreign corre¬ 
spondents supplies valuable infoirnation concerning the effect of 
foreign demand upon the domestic feed market. Representatives 
or correspondents at all the important markets of the United States 
telegraph market conditions and prices at those points each week or 
more often, dejiending upon the importaiu^e of the market. 

Reports Quickly Distributed 

Based on this material weekly re})orts are pre])ai*ed covering the 
market developments and the factors undeilying price changes for 
bran, shorts and middlings, linseed meal, cottonseed meal, gluten 
feed, hominy feed, alfalfa meal, tankage, and dried beet pulp. In 
order to make this information available promptly this weekly feed 
market review is telegra])hed to Cliicago, Kansas City, and Minne¬ 
apolis for distribution by mail or radio from these cities. It is 
also mailed from Washington the same day and should be avail¬ 
able within 24 hours at practically all points in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The reports are furnished upon re¬ 
quest to individuals, farm organizations, and farm and trade papers. 

Through cooperation with state departments of agriculture a 
special service is furnished farmers in a number of States which 
are important buyers of feeds. Brief statements of market changes 
are supplied, together with representative delivered prices at con¬ 
venient points based on current wholesale market prices. These 
quotations enable farmers to compare feed costs and encourage eco¬ 
nomical buying. 
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Additional distribution is given feed market inform^Um through 
reports prepared for radio stations, farm papers, and cooperative 
purchasing organizations. From time to time special imports are 
prepared for cooperating State departments of agiiculture with 
especial reference to local conditions in their teiTitories. Other 
material of more general interest is given wider publicity through 
press releases, farm papers, and trade journals. 

Prices Are Affected 


Wide distribution of this information helps to make market prices 
reflect more closely the balance between the supplies of the various 
feedstuffs and the probable feeding requirements as well as to keep 
local conditions in line with the changes at terminal markets. It 
also assists farmers to plan their feeding practices to take advantage 
of feeds which may be plentiful and relatively low priced at any 
time. 


H. S. Irwin. 


N itrogen Avail- The gradual change in this country 
ability Varies in from the extensive system of fanning of 
Green Manures the pioneer farmer to the more intensive 
(ype necessitates the more widespread use 
of fertilizing materials. Animal manures have always held first 
place in maintaining the nitrogen balance of soils, but the increased 
demand for nitrogenous fertilizers without a corresponding increase 
in production of animal manures has stimulated the use of artificial 
fertilizers and leguminous green manures. In certain sections, es¬ 
pecially those witli a sliort growing season, artificial nitrogenous 
fertilizers undouhtedly arc wisely used. There are other sections, 
however, and this comprises the greater part of the country, where 
conditions favor the use of green manures. The availability of 
the nitrogen in these manures is therefore an important point. 

Experiments reported by various workers have shown that the 
availability of the niirogem in leguminous green manures varies 
widely, due for the most part to the quality and quantity of the 
green substances, the chara(*tcr of the soil, temp(u*ature arid moisture, 
and the time of application. Immature material has a Iiigher nitrifi¬ 
cation than old, but this is often more than compensated by the 
lower weight of the young plants. If applied to rich soil, a stimu¬ 
lation of the biological activities of the soil may occur, resulting in 
the production of nitrates from the soil humus and in the recovery 
of more nitrogen in the first crop than had become available from 
the green manure. Periods of high temperature of air and soil 
witli sufficient moisture hasten the nitrification of green substances 
resulting in an accumulation of nitrates. Losses through leaching 
are liable to occur if replanting is delayed too long. 

Much Variation in Availability 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the nitrogen avail¬ 
ability of leguminous green manures may vary from 10 to 80 per cent. 
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a rule, 40 to SO pef cent return may be expected under ordinary 
renditions. Tim oompar^ favorably with the availability of nitre- 
i»on in animal manures but, as might be expected, it is not ordinarily 
.MS high as the return from artificial fertilizers. However, the lower 
(‘lliciem^y of the organic manures is probably more than offset by the 
production of carbon dioxide from the decaying material, by the 
improvement in the physical condition of tlie soil, and by other in- 
Ihitmces affecting the oiochemical activities of the soil. 

Tlie lieneficial effect of legumes wliether grown for green manure 
oT- for hay upon succeeding crops is influenced by a number of fac tors. 
Most attention has been directed to the increase in soil nitrogen 
ilirough the activity of the bacteria in tlie root nodules. Since these 
organisms furnish the grooving legume with most if not all of its 
nifrogen, thorough inoculation is tlierefore essential. Much also 
depends upon the selection of legumes to be grown. Those a(ia\)ted 
to the particular soil and climate and which make a vigorous growth 
sliould be chosen, (iood tilth and a neutral reaction of the soil are 
very important if the most is to be realized from the legumes. The 
production of seed in some cases reduces the after effect, notably in 
the case of soy beans. 

Effects of Uninoculated Legumes 

Legumes grown without inoculation and free of nodules show a 
beneficial effect when used as green manure but there is no indica¬ 
tion that this influence is any greater than that produced by non¬ 
legumes under the same circumstances. Obviously such an effect 
can not be explained by symbiotic nitrogen fixation. In some cases, 
the transportation of minerals such as phosphates and potash from 
the subsoil to the surface has been partly responsible. In other 
cases, the suppression of weeds by the thickly growing plants and 
the improvement in the physical condition of the soil have had their 
influence. In nearlv all cases, however, increased bactci-ial activity 
of the soil, especially an intensified nitrification has been observed. 
Since uninocuiated legumes and nonlegumes do not add to the store 
of nitrogen already present in the soil, no lasting benefit can be 
expected from the increased production of nitrates unless the nitrifi- 
able material of the soil is replenished by organic manures or by the 
growth of inoculated legumes. 

The growing of inoculated legumes effects the microflora of the 
soil as well as siuiceeding (;rops. The total numbers of bacteria are 
increased. Ckulain groups such as the Baciffm radiohacter and 
related groups are greatly stimulated. Since these organisms are 
known to be able to fix small amounts of nitrogen, it is coiu^eivable 
that they may be partly responsible for the increase in soil nitrogen 
under legumes. 

Nathan 14. Smith. 

N itrogen Fer- The rapid development of nitrogeii-fixa- 

tilizers Listed tion processes during the World War has 
and Described resulted in a large increase in the (piaiitity 
of nitrogen available for fertilizers. The ca¬ 
pacity of the fixation plants in Germany has been increased and new 
plants built, and other countries have constructed nitrogen-fixation 
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plants. The result of such developments has been the production of 
a number of new materials, several having come from Germany un¬ 
der special trade names. The followinj^ js a list of these principal 
produ(‘ts with a brief description of each: 

Ammo-phos, a mixture oi ammonium phosphate and ammonium 
sulphate produced in the United States. One grade contains 13 per 
(^ent of ammonia and 47 per cent of phosphoric acid, and another 
grade contains 20 per cent ammonia and 20 per cent phosphoric acid. 
The production costs up to the present have been too high to allow 
a general consum]3tion of this material. 

Ammonium phosphate, a salt obtained by treating liquid phos¬ 
phoric acid with gaseous ammonia. It contains 14.8 per (ient am¬ 
monia and 61.7 per cent phosphoric acid. 

Leuna-saltpeter, a double salt of anirnonium nitrate and ammo¬ 
nium sulphate, containing 31.5 per cent ammonia. About one-fourth 
of the nitrogen is nitrate and the remainder is ammonia nitrogen. 
It is equivalent to a mixture of 165 pounds of ammonium sulphate 
and 100 pounds of ammonium nitrate. 

Urea (or floranide), a compound manufactured by combining am¬ 
monia and (‘.arbon dioxide gas. It contains 46 per cent of nitrogen, 
which is equivalent to 55.6 per cent ammonia. 

Nitrate of lime or calcium nitrate, a compound of lime and nitric 
acid so treated as to give a physical condition suitable for broad¬ 
casting. It contains 15.5 per cent of nitrogen, equivalent to 18.8 per 
cent of ammonia, and 28 per cent of lime. 

Potassium-ammonium nitrate, a mixture of potassium and ammo¬ 
nium nitrates containing 15.5 per cent nitrogen, equivalent to 18.8 j)er 
cent ammonia (half as ammonia and half as nitrate nitrogen), and 
about 27 per cent of potash. 

Diammonphos, a comiiound containing ammonia combined with 
phosphoric acid, which contains 23 per cent of ammonia and 47 
per cent of phosphoric acid. 

Leunaphos, a mixture of diammonphos and ammonium sul})hate, 
containing 24 per (*ent ammonia and 15 per cent phosphoric a<*id, or 
a ratio of one unit of nitrogen to three-quarters unit of phos]:)lioric 
acid. 

Leunaphoska, a mixture of leunaphos and potash salt, which 
contains 13 per cent of nitrogen, or 15.7 per cent of ammonia, 10 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, and 13 per cent of potasli. 

Soda-potasli-nitrate, a mixture consisting of 75 per cent of sodium 
nitrate and 25 per cent of potassium nitrate, and containing about 14 
p6r cent of nitrogen, or 17 per cent of ammonia, and from 10 to 13 
per cent of potash. 

Calcium cyanamide, a nitrogen salt, the first of the nitrogen- 
fixation products to be used in fertilizers. It contains from 20.5 to 
25 per cent of nitrogen (equivalent to 24.5 to 30 i)er cent of am¬ 
monia), and from 10 to 15 per cent of lime. 

Phosphazote, a product obtained from calcium cyanamide by treat¬ 
ing it with carbon dioxide, and then rock phosphate is mixed with it. 
The product contains about 12 per cent of ammonia and 12 per cent 
of phosphoric acid. 


R. O. E. Davis. 
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N itrogen The growth of tlie art of nitrogen fixation dur- 

Fixation ing the past 20 years from a rather uncertain 
Progress experimental stage (o the present industry which 
now supplies about one-half of the world’s supp^ 
of inorganic nitrogen represents a most remarkable achievement. It 
is true that much of the rapid develojiment of this art occurred under 
the urge of military necessity and that considerable impetus for the 
present expansion is being supplied by the desire of each country to 
acquire for purposes of national defense an independent source of 
combined nitrogen. There is, however, behind the industry the great 
and growing demand for nitrogen in agriculture, which assures it a 
permanent and stable position in our economic scheme. 



Fig, 1(51.—Tho Fixed Nitrog(‘n UeHeareh Laboratory of ihr I'liited Slates Department 

of Agrinilture 


There are three princij)al sources of eoiuhined nitrogen suitable 
for our present demands: (1) Ammonia obtained as a by-piodu(*t in 
eoke and gas production; (2) Chilean nitrate, and (3) the various 
products of atmospheric nitrogen fixation. The increased consump¬ 
tion of inorganic nitrogen during recent years has been very largely 
supj)lied by the latter source and the indications are that it will con¬ 
tinue to furnish the greater part of the increased demand in the 
future. 

The quantities of combined nitrogen su]>i)lied by each in 1925 
were as follows: Atmospheric fixation, 007,000 metric tons; Chilean 
nitrate, 340,000 metric tons; by-product ammonia, 330,000 metric 
tons. The greater part of this total of 1,277,000 metric tons, prob¬ 
ably nearly 90 per cent, was used in agriculture. 
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The problem of nitrogen fixation is that of making available in 
combined and useful form the free nitrogen which compn^ fow- 
fifths of our atmospheric air. Three methods of accomplishing ImS 
have attained commercial importance. The arc proc^, in which the 
combination is effected by passing air through a high temperature 
electric arc, was established in 1905 in Norway. Its power con¬ 
sumption is very large and for that reason its commercial applica¬ 
tion has been largely confined to Norway, where cheap water power is 
abundant. The chief final product of this process is a fertilizer 
salt, nitrate of lime, which is obtained by neutralizing the oxides of 
nitrogen from the arc with lime. 

In the cyanamide process, calcium carbide at high temperature is 
macle to react with gaseous nitrogen to form a compound of calcium, 
carbon, and nitrogen, called calcium cyanamide. This product has 
found considerable use as a fertilizer, but certain undesirable proper¬ 
ties have definitely limited its consumption. 

The synthetic-ammonia process is the newest method and it has, 
because of its rapid development since 1913, contributed most to the 
growth of the nitrogen-fixation industry as a whole. In this proc- 
e.ss, purified hydrogen and nitrogen gas are made to combine at high 
pressures and temperatures in the prasenc-e of a catalyzer to form 
ammonia. This ammonia may be transformed readily into a variety 
of salts suitable for fertilizer use. 

Table 19 shows the growth of these processes during the past 
decade. 


Tabi-e i9.—Production of nitrogen in metric tons per year for ISIS, J9M0, anti 


T*roceiss 

1915 

1 

1920 

1 

1 1925 

I 


15,000 

1 25,000 

37,000 

CytiUfttnid6__ _ _________ 

100,000 

1 140,000 

170,000 

Synthetic oniiuonia... ..-j 

2.5, 000 

110,000 

400,009 


Germany is still the center of this great industry and her pre.sont 
output probably accounts for 70 per cent of the world production. 
The expansion in other countries has been very rapid in (he last few 
years. The United States, which five, yeans ago had no plants for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, now has seven synthetic- 
ammonia installations with a combined capacity of about 80 tons per 
day. None of this present output is finding its Avay directly into 
fertilizers, but it is having the indirect effect of forcing more of the 
by-product ammonia into agricultural uses. The juojccted plans for 
exiiansion indicate that it is only a matter of a few years before the 
jiroducts of atmo.sphpric fixation will be competing directly with 
other .sources of fertilizer nitrogen in this country also. 

Fixed Nitrogen in Agriculture 

Nitrogen, potash, and phosphorus are the three important eleniento 
of plant food anti hence the desirable constituents of fertilizers. It was 
realized long ago that fixed nitrogen, because of its limited occurrence 
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in nature, would present tlie greatest problem in the maintenance of 
soil fertility and that the nitrogen of the air would have to be the 
ultimate source. The nitrogen fixation processes have gone far in 
making available more and hence cheaper combined nitiogen. In 
addition to increasing greatly the world’s supply of nitrogen, the 
development of atmospheric-nitrogen fixation into a highly competi¬ 
tive industry is having the effect of directing attention to* the whole 
problem of producing better and more concenti-aU>d fertilizer mate¬ 
rials. Many such fertilizer salts are now being produced and mar¬ 
keted as a direct result of the influence of the synthetic-nitrogen 
interests. Among them may be mentioned ammonium nitrat(s par¬ 
ticularly in admixture as mixed salts with ammonium sul])hate and 
potash compounds, calcium nitrate, urea, wliich contains 4G per cent 
nitrogen, and phosphates of ammonia in which the plant food phos¬ 
phoric acid serves as a carrier for tlie nitrogen. Practically all of 
this development has occiined in Europe, where the problem* of soil- 
fertility maintenance is moie acute than in our own country, where 
the availability of new land has postponed tlie necessity of practicing 
more intensive agriculture. 

It is only a question of time, however, before we too must turn 
toward more intensive methods of agriculture, and the growtli of the 
nitrogen-fixation industry now impending in tliis country is (^utaiii 
to be an important factor in the soil-fertility problem of the near 
future, 

J. A. ALMQmST. 


N itrogen From Xitrato of s()<la from the (’hilean Holds 

the Air Makes and small deposits of potassium nitrate are 
Good Fertilizer the only natural supplies of niti-ogen in a 
form available for ^utilizers. 

Other available forms are hy-pro<lucts; ammonium sul|)hate from 
coke ovens, gas works, etc., cottonseed meal from cotton, animal tank¬ 
age and dried blood from slaughterhouses, fish scrap from nonedihle 
fish and small quantities of material from other sources. 'Plie by- 
])roducts containing organic nitrogen are being used more and more 
for feeding ])urposes and the supply available for fertilizers is be¬ 
coming smaller and smaller. As a result of this condition the at¬ 
tention of investigators in recent years has turned to the piodiu-tion 
of nitrogen salts by obtaining nitrogen fiom atinosphei-e through 
chemical methods. Tlie effect of air-deriAcd nitrogen salts in (‘oni- 
mercial fertilizers on croj) ])rodu(*tion is now a much discussed sub¬ 
ject by farmers, fertilizer manufacturers, and investigators. 

The development of nitrogen-fixation processc's and the operation 
of nitrogen-fixation plants is making available to agriculture a large 
suj)ply of higli-analysis nitrogen salts. Information concerning 
their effect on croj)s and suitability for use as fertilizes is of con¬ 
siderable interest. 

The materials which have received most attention by manufactur¬ 
ers and investigators are ammonium chloride, which contains J^l.8 
per cent ammonia; ammonium iVitrate coutaining 42.5 per cent am¬ 
monia; urea containing 55.G per cent ammonia; urea phosphate con¬ 
taining 21.5 per cent ammonia and 45 per cent phosphoric acid; 
ammonium phosphate containing 14.7 per cent ammonia and 61.7 
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per cent phosphoric acid. All of these materials possess a high plant 
food content, as is evidenced by a comparison with nitrate of soda, 
which contains 18 to 19 per cent ammonia. That the greater use of 
chemical salts in the maufactnre of fertilizers possesses a marked 
trend is shown by the much greater production of air-derned nitro¬ 
gen salts, especially in Europe. 

Great Increase in Nitrogen Fixation 

It is estimated at present that at least one-half of the world’s in- 
oi'ganic nitrogen comes from the atmosphere throuf>li niti-ogen-fixa- 
lion metliods, as against only 7 to 8 per cent in 19];5. 

Experiments to determine the effect of these concentrated air- 
derived nitrogen salts under American farm conditions have been 
made covering a period of several years with cotton, potatoes, corn, 
garden, and truck crops. These liave lieen located on official test 
farms and on commercial farms on some of the principal soil types in 
the Eastern Stales. (Fig 102 ) The effect of the air-deri\e(l nitro- 
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saltf-, when used in feitiJizeis with and phosjdiate and potasih, 

has generally been ^oo<l. and coiuiiares faxorahly with nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia. 

In the fertilization of cotton, ammonium nitrate and urea have 
proven to be very grood forms of plant food and have produced larger 
yields than did ammonium chloride, which has given a relatively 
smaller production than other nitrogen materials. The use of these 
air-derived nitrogen salts containing relatively high concentrations 
of ammonia when used in mixed fertilizers under cotton has not pro¬ 
duced any injurious effect on germination or on the plants in the 
early stages of growth. Neither has there been any indication of 
unusual leaching from the soil. 
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With potatoes, a cf<^ requiring large quantities of fertilizers, the 
air-derived nitrog^ salts nave diown up well. Fertilizers having 
their nitrogen derived from these concentrated materials have pro¬ 
duced as large yields as those having their nitrogen derived from 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. This has proven true in all 
the large potato-growing sections of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Successful With Truck Crops 

These new fertilizer salts have also been successfully used with 
garden and small truck crops, which make a rapid growth, fruit, and 
mature in a relatively short period. Their effect on garden peas, 
Lima beans, snap beans, and sweet corn has been good, producing 
somewhat larger yields than has nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Although the effect of air-derived nitrogen salts, most of which 
are highly concentrated, on crop growth and production, are gen¬ 
erally good when used in mixed fertilizers, there are difficulties to 
overcome. The keeping qualities of fertilizers as to caking, mois¬ 
ture, etc., and the ease with which they can be distributed in 
the field are important factors. Some of them, like ammonium 
nitrate, may have undesirable physical features in bulk mixtures or 
in storage and require that methods of preparation, mixing, storage, 
and application may have to be worked out, as had to be done with 
some of our ordinary fertilizer salts and their mixtures. 

Small quantities of nitrogen-fixation products are now being used 
in commercial fertilizer mixtures, but their introduction into general 
use will no doubt be gradual, as it should be, in order to allow suffi¬ 
cient time to overcome the difficulties which may arise in commercial 

mixing and farm ayiplication. ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ J. J. Skinner. 

B. E. Brown. 

O AT Varieties for Three new oat varieties belonging to 

the Winter Wheat the common oat group {Aoe/t^^ satira 
Belt Yield Well L.) have achieved economic importance 

in the winter wheat belt. They are 
Albion (low^a No. 103), Richland (Iowa No. 1(^5), and lowar. All 
are early varieties and all were developed as pure-line selections from 
the well-known and widely grown Kherson or Sixty-Day oat, intro¬ 
duced into this country from Russia by the ITnited States Department 
of Agriculture and the Nebraska Agrieultural Experiment Station 
about 30 years ago. Tliey were produced in extensive c()Oj)erative 
oat-breeding experiments conducted by the Iowa Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
7vlbion and Richland were selected in 1000 by L. C. Burnett and 
were first distributed to Iowa farmers as Iowa Nos. 103 and 105 in 
1913 and 1914, respectively. The lowar w^as isolated by Mr. Burnett 
in 1910 and first distributed to farmers in 1919. 

Because of their w^hite kernels the Albion and lowar have met with 
the most favor. It was estimated that the Albion was grown on 
nearly 1,400,000 acres in Iowa alone in 1924, with perhaps an equal 
or greater acreage distributed throughout central Illinois, northern 
Mkeouri, northeastern Kansas, and eastern Nebraska. lowar was 

29217®---ybk 192C-80 
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grown on about 800,000 acres in Iowa in 1924. lowar has a littlo 
taller straw and is from two to three days later than Albion in 
maturity. It also is superior to Albion in yielding power, and there¬ 
fore is the more promising, of the two strains. It already is widely 
distributed in the more northern portion of the winter wheat belt, 
where it is replacing the Albion to some extent. 

The Richland has been less pojiular because of its short straw and 
yellow kernels. Its distribution, therefore, has been limited. In 
yielding power Richland has been superior to Albion and about the 
equal of lowar. It is primarily a special-purpose oat for growing 
on low, rich soils, where taller and later varieties frequently suffer 
loss by lodging. Richland also is resistant to stem rust of oats, which 
gives it exceptional value in years of severe rust epidemics, such as 
occurred in the northern portion of the winter-wheat belt in 1926. 

Probably a Natural Hybrid 

The Fulghum oat probably originated as a natural hybrid. It was 
developed in southeastern Georgia about 20 years ago as a plant 
selection from the Red Rustproof (Red Texas) variety, which until 
recently was the standard oat of the South. The Department of 
Agriculture had no j)art in its selection but was largely concerned in 
its testing and distribution. It is a so-called red oat, belonging to 
the same group (Avena hyza/rvtina C. Koch) as Red Rustproof and 
Burt. It is grown both as a winter and as a spring variety. How¬ 
ever, in recent years it has become much more important as a spring- 
sown variety, especially in the transition zone between the southern 
winter-oat and northern spring-oat belts. It is now grown most 
extensively in Kansas, but is becoming more po])ular ea(!h su(‘ceeding 
year in southern Ohio, Missouri, Oklahoma, and northern Texas, 
where it is largely replacing Burt. Its early maturity and ability to 
produce satisfactory yields under conditions which usually are un¬ 
favorable to early varieties of common oats have made Fulghum the 
most important new variety of American oats. 

A recent mass selection from Fulghum, known as Kanota, originat¬ 
ing in Texas and developed in Kansas, has become poj)uIar, especially 
in Kansas. Of the 1,712,000 acres of oats gi’own in Kansas in 1925 
over 700,000 acres were devoted to Kanota. It is believed that this 
area for 1926 may have exceeded 1,000,000 acres. 

If these new oats on the average outyield the previously grown 
varieties by only 3 bushels to the acre, which is an extremely con¬ 
servative estimate, the aggregate increase in production amounts to 
several million bushels. It is probable that the Iowa varieties were 
grown on at least 6,000,000 acres, and the Fulghum (Kanota) on 
2,000,000 acres in 1926. This Trould mean an increase of 24,000,000 
bushels of oats with very little additional cost to the farmer. 

T. R. Stanton. 


O IL Test for Industrial enterprises are constantly in search 
Oil - Bearing of methods of analysis which will shorten their 
Seeds Found laboratory work and give more efficient plant 
control. Typical of such rapid methods are 
those now in use by the steel chemist for determining carbon, phos¬ 
phorus, etc., by the sugar chemist for determining the sugar content 
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of sirups and similar materials, and of the cereal chemist for denoting 
the percentage of moisture in cereal grains. 

That a test of a similar character would be of great assistance to 
the vegetable-oil industry goes without question, as the buyer or 
seller of oil-bearing seeds would be in a position to know within a 
very short time the composition of the raw material. In addition, 
jnore efficient operation of the oil presses in the plant would take 
place, as hy means of frequent check tests it would be known how 
much oil was being expressed from the raw material and adjust¬ 
ments could be made in the pressroom to insure uniform conditions. 

In the past the greatest dimculties attending the development of a 
rapid test for determining the oil content of oil-bearing materials 
have lieen the lack of a suitable solvent to dissolve the oil, and remain 
fixed during the period of the test, as well as to the lack of simple 
laboratory apparatus to measure the oil after it has been removed 
from the raw material. 

It has recently l>een found that a substance known as halowax 
(which, cliemicaily speaking, is a monocliIorona|)hthalene) is an ideal 
solvent. This compound has a very high boiling point so that it 
remains fixed during the test. Among other advantages it is non- 
hydroscopic, has a very small coefficient of expansion, and its cost 
is very small. 

To make the test on most materials the following technic will 
give good results: 

Grind 25 f;rams of material to be tested to a very fine state of subdivision. 
Pbice 2 grams of the material in a warm mortar and to it add 4 cubic centi¬ 
meters of halowax. Stir vigorously for two minutes. Filter through a small 
filter paper. liOt the oil cool to room temperatuie. Place a drop of oil on 
the prism of a 5-place water-jacketed refractometer and note the refractive 
index ; also note the temperature. Make a tenii>erature correction (for flax¬ 
seed 0.00045 points should l>e added to or subtracted from the refractive index 
reading if it is over or under 25® O.), Compare the corrected reading with 
the figures in a standard <ihart preimred as described below and determine 
the percentage of oil in the test sample. Wipe oJt the prism. 

How Oil Content is Found 

Making use of these general principles, and giving special attention 
to details, it has been found that the oil content of such substances 
as flaxseed, linseed meal, cottonseed, cottonseed meal, soy beans, cocoa 
beans, co(;oa and cocoa products, peanuts, sesame seed, and mus¬ 
tard seed can be easily determined by noting the refractive index 
of a mixture of a definite quantity of halowax and the indefinite 
quantity of the vegetable oil under test, with the readings on a cliart 
computed from definite quantities of halowax and known quantities 
of the same vegetable oil for which the test is being made. 

The minimum ecpiiprnent necessary for carrying out the tost by 
the refractometer method is as follows: 

Suitfible grinding equipment, a refnictomcter cai>al)le of l)eing rend to the 
fifth decimal place, one pi|>ette, one analytical balance, several mortars and 
pestles, small funnels, test tubes, folded filter, paper, and absorbent cotton. 

On the average it takes about 15 minutes to make a simple deter¬ 
mination by the optical method. This time, of course, can be re¬ 
duced if the tests are made in volume. This is in contrast to the 24 
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hours necessary to extract the linseed oil from flaxseed to the 16 hours 
necessary to extract cocoa butter from the cocoa bean, and to the 
3 to 4 hours necessary for the extraction of cottonseed oil from cot¬ 
tonseed meal. 

The cost of making the test is slight. After the initial expense 
of purchasing the equipment necessary for completing the test, the 
expense of reagents and other necessaries should not be over 2 cents 
per test. 

D. A. Coleman. 

H. C. Fellows. 


O LIVES of the In the Mediterranean countries where the 
Barouni Va- olive has been cultivated for centuries it is in 
riety Do Well many areas one of the staple foods of the labor¬ 
ing classes. When playing this im23ortant role 
it is not the pickled green olive nor the stuffed green pickle com¬ 
monly known on the American table that is used, but the rii)ened fruit 

cured in salt, which 





Fit». 103.—Fruits of the Iliirouiii olive (S. P. I. No. 
12o(»{)) ii:rown at the plant introduction garden, 
Chico, Calif. Fruiting branch from uoiiirrigutcd tree 


makes a most nutritious 
and ai)parcntly health¬ 
ful product. The rij^c 
olive is less well known 
in America and is very 
rarely used here as a 
dried, salted product. 
However, methods of 
processing and canning 
the ripe fruit have been 
developed which have 
resulted in a product 
greatly relished by 
many wlio have become 
familiar with it. At 
the present time an area 
of about 100 acres is 
planted to the Barouni 
variety in California. 

In the fall of 1004 
one of the department’s 
exidorers traveling in 
northern A f r i c a ob¬ 
tained from the ]:>rem- 
ises of M. Robert, of 
Kalaa-Srira, near Susa, 
Tunis, a variety of olive 
known as Barouni, 
whiclx has jxroved ada^it- 
ed to the olive-groAving 
areas of the southwest¬ 
ern United States and 
is of special value as a 
ripe pickle olive. T. 11. 
Kearney, who obtained 
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the variety, wrote at the time: ‘‘This is the largest olive in the 
country, and M. Robert’s is about the only place where it can be 
securecL” Nino small cuttings of this variety were forwarded to the 
department’s plant introduction garden at Chico, Calif., and received 
there January 12, 1905, 


Three Trees Grown 

Three trees were grown from these cuttings and planted in the 
trial grounds. After a few years when they came into bearing the 
fruits were of such large size that they at once attracted special 
attention and indicated the probable value of the variety for com¬ 
mercial use. (Fig. 163.) However, it seems possible that the large- 
sized fruits might be due in part to the trees being young and pro- 



Fi«. 1(54.—Trc<* of tlio liarouiii oUve (S P. I. No. lliriOO) ;il tho pl.iiit iiiti(KUic*tit)iJ 
pirdtMi, (’’liico, c'alif. It is about IJO t\M>T liiab. with a spirad of lV<'t 


(lucing but a light crop, and tlie jjroduction of subseciueiit years was 
ne(*essary to establish its real merits. The tree of the Barouni is ex¬ 
tremely vigorous and free growung. (Fig. 1G4.) It is rather pre¬ 
cocious, bearing while quite 3 "oung and maturing fruits of large 
size and excellent quality about 10 days ahead of the Mission variety. 
In size it is much larger than the Mission, comparing favorably in 
this respecjt with the Sevillano and Ascolano, which are usxhI for the 
queen olives of our commercial trade. It has a good oil content, 
being similar to the Mission in this respect. The pit is compara¬ 
tively free, l)ut inclined to be a little large. It takes lye readily and 
is easily pickled. When utilized for commercial canning the Barouni 
should be picked from when it turns a straw yellow to when it has 
a purple tinge on the tip. When gathered at this stage the oil con¬ 
tent varies from 12.75 to 10 per cent, and when allowed to mature 
fully on the tree it contains about IH j)er cent of oil. One large 
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tree at the plant introduction garcten wlten 11 old prodtioed 
828 pounds of fruit, or at the rate of 10 tons of olives to im acre. 
The Barouni can be propagated from cuttings or by grafting the 
same as other varieties oi olive. When top working trees, nark 
grafting is quite commonly practiced. 

Boland McKae. 

O nion Curing to Mycelial neck rot (BotrytU hysnaidea 
Prevent Decay W.) is the most important storage decay of 
While in Storage onions in the Middle West, where the crop 
is grown not only for table sto(jk but also to 
a large degree for sets. The causal fungus overwinters in the soil or 
on refuse and subsists during the growing period of the crop pri¬ 
marily as a saprophyte upon old onion leaves or other dead organic 
material. When the plant is mature the organism enters chiefly 
through the neck of the bulb, whence it proceeds down the succulent 
scales causing a semiwatery decay. Thus the disease is in general 
initiated in the field during the process of harvesting or curing. In 
extreme cases as much as half of the bulb may liave rotted before it 
is placed in storage, but in the main the infection is in the incipient 
stage at this time and may not be recognized macroscopically. 

A study of this disease which has extended over a period of some 
10 seasons in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois has brought 
out some important facts which have a direct bearing upon control. 
These point to the conclusion that conditions which prevail during 
harvest and subsequent curing in a large measure determine the 
amount of decay wliich follows. Briefly, dry clear weather which 
tends to check the development of the fungus and at the same time 
hasten the drying of the neck tissues of the bulb Umds to prevent 
infection while the,reverse condition enhances infection. Thus, in 
certain years when favorable weather prevails at this critical time, 
the disease is negligible in storage, whereas in other seasons it may 
cause losses varying from 10 to 90 per cent. 

Control Through Artificial Curing 

Effective control has therefore been worked out through providing 
artificial means for sufficiently rapid curing of the bulbs, in spite 
of inclement weather. It has been found by experimentation that a 
surprisingly short treatment is sufficient to check the disease effec¬ 
tively. The procedure consists simply of forcing a current of warm 
dry air (first heated to 100° to 115° F. by drawing over a cast-iron 
stove pr steam coils) through the onions m the slatted containers in 
wliich they are later stored. The period necessary will vary with 
the material at hand, but should be continued until the outer neck 
tissue is well dried. With onion sets this usually recpiires three to 
six hours. The bulbs may then be handled in the usual manner. 

This control measure has been tested first in connection with white 
onion sets, where extreme su.sceptibility of the plant, the high value 
of the product, and the protracted storage period necessary all com¬ 
bine to warrant the extra cost involved. The results of 1928, 1924, 
and 1925 leave no doubt that the process is commercially practicable 
for this crop. The question of commercial adaptation to large 
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19; The greater succolencr «f. the neck tissue 

nMUbw & treatm^t necessary, and we a<Miti<Mtal cost is 

^iihaho^ hf fsot that initial value per bushel of the large «Bion 
cropi is ordmanly appreciably less than that of onion sets. 

J. C. Walkeib. 


O RANGE Freessing Freezing is one of the hazards in the pro- 

a Hazard in duction ot oranges in the United States and 
AH U. S. Groves none of the citrus regions of this country 
are so located geographically as to be en¬ 
tirely free from possibilities of low temperatures sufficiently pro¬ 
longed as to seriously injure the trees and destroy the fruit. The 
fruit is much more easily injured than the matured wood or foliage 
of the trees and temperatures of 26 ^ F., especially If they are of long 
duration, are almost certain to cause some injury to fruit and to any 
new gro^h or young leaves. Temperatures of 22° to 24°, long con¬ 
tinued, are liable to cause injury to the trunks and limbs of most of 
the varieties of round oranges (Citrm sirbermn) grown in California 
and Florida. This injury is manifested by splitting of the bark and 
wood of the trees, defoliation, killing back of the smaller limbs and, 
in extreme cases, the whole tree will be killed. 

Frequently the trunks of young trees up to 3 or 4 years of age are 
wrapped with newspapers, cornstalks, or other materials, to protect 
them from freezing injury and these wrappings afford a considerable 
protec^tion though the top and portion of the tree unprotected may 
be killed. A bearing tree can be produced more quickly and with 
less ejmense from the uninjured trunk of such a tree than by replant¬ 
ing. The best protection the orange growers have found is the sup¬ 
plying of artificial lioat by burning of crude oil, coke, or such prod¬ 
ucts in orchard heaters. In the California citrus region, which uses 
this method of frost protection extensively, alK)ut 1,500,000 orchard 
heaters are in use. In practice the tieaters are usually lighted in 
orange groves at a temperature of 28° F. in order that all the heaters 
be lighted when the temperature readies the danger point. 

Evidences of Freezing Injury 

The fruit may be injured at somewhat higher temperatures than 
the trees. The pulp of Valencia and navel oianges freezes at tem¬ 
peratures varying from 26.5° to 29° F., and the peel at somewhat 
lower temperatures. It is thus possible to freeze the pulp of an 
orange solid without noticeable injury to the peel, and oranges 
frozen under natural conditions usually exhibit no external evidences 
of freezing, even though the interior of the fruit may be a mass of 
partially dried, disorganized pulp. Freezing the pulp kills the 

i 'uice vesicles so that the juice can escape and the interior of tlie fruit 
OSes water. It becomes lighter in weight in proportion to its size, 
and it is thus possible to separate the sound fruit from the frosted 
by the difference in their specific gravity. Inasmuch as this test is 
not applicable commercially until several weeks after freezing and 
fruit which is severely injured by fret^zing is liable to lose moisture 
and deteriorate in transit, otlier methods of separating sound and 
frosted fruit have been developed. Perhaps the best index of frost 
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injury soon after freezing is the presence of crystals of the glucoside 
hesperidin in the septa between the segments. These crystals are 
very commonly found in frosted oranges. They form within two or 
three days after the fruit is frozen and can easily be distinmiished. 
The presence of these crystals, or the discoloration and wrinkling of 
the tissues which sometimes accompanies freezing, afford a reliable 
test as to whether oranges have been injured so that they will de¬ 
teriorate while being marketed. 

It is sometimes said that oranges which have been frozen are 
unwholesome. Although they are not as attractive and may not be 
as palatable as sound oranges, the conclusion that they are actually 
injurious has little, if any, foundation. 

Lon a. Hawkins. 

O utlook Re- The growing feeling among farmers of need 

ports—Their for complete and up-to-date economic informa- 
Preparation tion led the Department of Agriculture in 1923 
to begin preparing and issuing statements on 
the outlook for the produ(?tion and marketing of the principal agri¬ 
cultural commodities. These reports met with such a favorable 
reception that the work has been expanded and made a regular part 
of the program of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In the 
preparation of the reports this bureau has tlie assistance of other 
bureaus which have information that needs to be considered, and it 
collaborates with the extension servi(*e in the distribution of the 
reports. 

In January of each year a comprehensive report is prepared cov¬ 
ering the outlook for all the commodities on which sufficient informa¬ 
tion is available. During the summer of each year special reports on 
the outlook for hogs, sheej), and cattle are prepared and a report on 
the outlook for wheat production is issued each year just prior to 
the time of planting winter wlieat. The general report on the agri¬ 
cultural outlook for 1920, issued in February, contains statements on 
31 different commodities in addition to statements on the domestic 
and foreign demand situation, agricultural credit, and farm labor 
and equipment. This report covers a greater number of commodities 
than any of the reports that liad been issued up to that time 

The reports are designetl to give to farmers prior to planting and 
breeding time information as to what the probable conditions will 
be when their products are ready for market. The statement on 
every commodity is based on all available information which will be 
of assistance to producers in planning their production programs 
and balancing their different lines of production so as to obtain the 
greatest returns and avoid as far as possible the overproduction or 
underproduction of any commodity. 

Committee for Each Crop 

For each of the agricultural products, a committee composed of 
those in the bureau who are most familiar with tlie production and 
marketing of the commodity assembles all available information on 
the present supply of the product and the demand for it, and on the 
trends of production and consumption. The committee, assisted by 
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representatives of other bureaus of the department interested in the 
production and marketing of the commodity in question, studies the 
information carefully and makes a tentative judgment as to the out¬ 
look for its production during the coming year. The commodity 
committee then presents its analysis of the situation and its judg¬ 
ment as to the outlook to a larger committee consisting of one mem¬ 
ber at least of each of the commodity committees, with the chief of 
the bureau as presiding officer. 

This larger committee makes a critical review and appraisal of 
the findings of each commodity committee so that the statements 
when made public represent the consensus of opinion of the entire 
staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and of the assisting 
members of other bureaus. 

The preparation of the reports on cotton illustrates the many 
points that are considered and the varied sources of information on 
which the statements are based. Something like half our cotton is 
exported and careful attention must be given to the foreign demand. 
The foreign representatives of the department furnish special reports 
on the trend of conditions in the cotton industry in the countries 
where they are stationed. 

Production from other countries supplies a considerable part of the 
world’s cotton, and trends and conditions in foreign-producing coun¬ 
tries must be studied by the committee. 

When the prospective domestic demand is under consideration the 
many ways in which cotton is utilized are reviewed and the trends of 
general business activity and industrial conditions are appraised 
with regard to their })roliable effect on the demand for finished goods. 

Tl)e supply of old cotton remaining unused when the new crop 
begins to move has a niaiked influence on the returns to growers, and 
the committee must estimate the probable carry-over of old cotton 
into the new crop year. The likelihood of damage by the boll weevil 
during the coming season is stated in so far as it can be foretold 
from tlie conditions during the previous season and the winter tem¬ 
peratures in the cotton belt. The committee also considers the prob¬ 
able costs of fertilizer, labor, machinery, feed for work stock, and 
poison for weevils. 


Corn Conditions Complex 

The outlook for the production of a commodity such as corn 
depends upon conditions almost entirely different from those which 
determine the outlook for cotton. Almost all our corn is consumed 
by livestock and the demand for corn is determined to a large extent 
by the number and kind of livestock to consume it. Here a judgment 
must be made as to the probable numbers of hogs, beef cattle, dairy 
cows, and other livestock that will be on hand when the corn crop 
not yet planted is matured and ready for consum})tion. Considera¬ 
tion must also be given to the fact that oats, barley, and othei* feed 
crops can be used as a partial substitute for corn. If (*orn should be 
scarce and high in price while the supplies of other feed crops are 
plentiful, livestock producers who must buy feed will be inclined to 
use less corn. Likewise in arriving at a sound judgment as to the 
outlook for livestock production, the prospective supply of feeds 
must be given considerable weight. 
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The statements necessarily present the national point of view and 
should be carefully considerea by producers in every region to deter¬ 
mine whether the general suggestions apply to a greater or lesser 
extent to their conditions. 

In making his plans each farmer must bear in mind not only the 
probable conditions of the market for the different commodities he 
can produce, but also the conditions under which he is farming and 
the characteristics of his own farm. Both the i*equirements for 
production and the probable returns from the product should be 
considered in making decisions as to what to produce and how much 
to produce. 

Since conditions vary so widely in different parts of the country, 
no blanket recommendation applicable to all the producers of a given 
comiiKKlity can be made in statements which present the national 
point of view. If the outlook for the production of some commodity 
IS good it does not necessarily follow that all the producers of that 
commodity would profit by increasing their production. Neither 
does it follow that it would pay all the producers of a commodity 
to curtail their production when the outlook is for a lower demand or 
increased supplies from foreign countries. On account of this, many 
of the State colleges, through their experiment stations and extension 
services, have adopted the plan of preparing and issuing statements 
for farmers within the State, these statements being based in part 
upon the department’s report and in part upon the local conditions 
that affe(;t the possible lines of producion in which the farmers there 
may safely engage. 


Useful to the Cooperatives 

These reports have been of particularly great value to cooperative 
marketing associations and many of these associations have iieen 
very active in disseminating the reports among their farmer mem¬ 
bers. Frequent requests are received from these associations calling 
for more complete information or information on additional 
commodities. 

The general outlook report issued in January is followed by a 
report on farmers’ intentions to plant spring crops. This informa¬ 
tion gives producers an opportunity to make adjustments in their 
plants should there be a tendency to overplant or underplant par¬ 
ticular crops. A report on intentions to plant fall crops is issued 
in August. Frequent surveys of breeding intentions with regard to 
specific classes of livestock are giving producers more information 
upon which to base their plans. 

It is the intention of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
expand this work so as to cover a larger number of commodities, to 
concentrate on the collection of economic information and the analy¬ 
sis of statistical data needed to furnish a better basis for subsequent 
reports, to obtain wide dissemination of the reports, and to assist 
the State colleges, cooperative or^nizations, and others in every 
way possible in preparing and disseminating localized statements 
that apply specifically to the farmers in different areas and regions. 

When farmers in general come to base their production programs 
on a well-considered judgment as to the probable demand for their 
products when they are ready for sale and on the trends of produc- 
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tion in competing countries and in competing areas in this country, 
just as successful men in other businesses have been doing for years, 
farmers will have made marked progress in placing the agricul¬ 
tural industry on a parity with the other industries of the country, 

H. R. Tolley. 


P ACKERS and Stock- The livestock and meat-packing in¬ 
yards Act; How it dustry taken as a whole is probably 
is Administered larger than any other single class of 

business in the United States. 

The remarkable growth and extent of livestock production devel¬ 
oped certain agencies which came to l)e recognized as essential to the 
marketing and processing operations. The livestock markets, or 
public stockyards, have become the central points through which a 
large part of the livestock produced in the United States passes on 
its journey from the farms and ranches to the consumers of the 
meat and other animal products. 

In sending his livestock to these central markets to be sold the 
shipper usually consigns it to a commission man, or cooperative 
agency, who make it their business to represent the shipper in caring 
for and selling the livestock. The buying side of the stockyard 
markets consists of packer buyers, order buyers, and dealers. 

For some years before the passage of the packers and stockyards 
act there was a more or less general feeling among livestock produc¬ 
ers that conditions in the livestock markets were such that general 
sui)ervisional authority over the many phases of this important busi¬ 
ness should be exercised by the Federal Government. Specific de¬ 
fects were known to exist and there was much controversy (roncerning 
the facts as to the operation of the market machinery by which the 
value of livestock was established. Leaders in the industry came 
to realize the need for intelligent and impartial supervision. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act 

In August, 1921, after extensive hearings. Congress passed a law 
known as the packers and stockyards act, which vests in the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture certain regulatory authority over the pac^kers, 
stockyard owners, market agencies, and dealers. This authority ex¬ 
tends to the business of packei s done in interstate commerce, whether 
carried on at a public stockyard, or elsewhere. Su(‘h packers are 
prohibited from engaging in unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or de¬ 
ceptive practices; or from doing anything to restrain competition; 
or from establishing a monopoly. 

On June 30, 1926, 77 stockyards were within the provisions of the 
act. A stockyard is defined as a place commonly known as a stock- 
yard, and conducted for compensation or profit as a public market, 
consisting of pens and inclosures for hohling, selling, or shipment 
of livestock in interstate commerce, containing an area of 20,000 
square feet or more. When the Se(!retary finds that a stockyard 
meets all these requirements, it is posted as a public market, and due 
notice is given to the public, and to the stockyard owner. Ordinarily 
facilities furnished by a stockyai-d owner are holding, feeding, 
weighing, or otherwise handling livestock in commerce. 
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There were located at posted public stockyards on June 30, 1926, 
approximately 1,265 market agencies, whose services consist in the 
buying and selling of livestock on a commission basis, or furnishing 
other stockyard services. In addition there were approximately 
4^455 dealers engaged in the business of buying or selling livestock, 
either on their own account or as the employees or agents of others. 
The market agencies and dealers are required to register with the 
Secretary, showing the place and character of the business conducted* 

Fair Charges Required 

The law provides that the regulations and practices of stockyard 
owners, market agencies, and dealers must be just, reasonable, and 
nondiscriminatory. It prohibits any practice which is unfair, un¬ 
justly discriminatory, or deceptive. Stockyard owners and market 
agencies are required to furnish reasonable service upon request. 
Schedules of rates and charges for these services must be filed with 
the Secretary, and kept open to the public. Changes in these sched¬ 
ules can be made only after proper notice to the Secretary and to the 
public. The rates and charges for services must be just, reasonable, 
and nondiscriminatory. 

Prior to November^ 1924, a regulation of the Secretary provided 
for a bond to be furnished by market agencies covering the proceeds 
of sale of livestock. Under an amendment to the packers and stock- 
yards act, effective July 1,1924, a new regulation was issued, effective 
November 1, 1924, which provided that all market agencies and 
dealers should furnish bond covering their obligations. Under this 
regulation it was necessary to have new bonds filed, or to require 
revision of old bonds. 

The Secretary may hear complaints, as well as make inquiries of 
his own, with reference to rates or practices of any of the agencies 
subject to the terms of the act. He can determine and prescribe 
reasonable rates and practices, as well as prohibit the use of prac¬ 
tices found by him to l>e in violation of the act, or rates which have 
been found by him to be unreasonable or discriminatory. 

The Secretary can require special and annual reports from packers, 
stockyards, commission men, and dealers. Authority is given to in¬ 
vestigate their books, records, and accounts, and to prescribe the 
manner in which sucb records should be kept, if it is found that they 
do not properly disclose all transactions involved in their business. 

Certain rules and regulations have been promulgated by the Secre¬ 
tary. These rules generally cover the proper weighing, feeding, and 
handling of livestock, and the rendering of true and correct accounts 
to the shippers. 

How Law is Administered 

For the purpose of administering this law the Secretary has cre¬ 
ated an organization known as the Packers and Stockyards Adminis¬ 
tration. This is in charge of a chief administrative olficer, who acts 
for the Secretary. A staff of administrative and technical assistants 
is located in Washington and in the field. Twenty offices are located 
at the more important public stockyards. Supervisors experienced in 
marketing supervise operations at these points, as well as at other 
small stockyards assigned to them. These men make numerous spe- 
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cial reports of their activities. Through them it is possible to main¬ 
tain a close contact with the persons and agencies whose business 
operations are affected by the act, and to adjust minor troubles 
quickly and informally. 

The supervisors attend to complaints by shippers and others con¬ 
cerning service; such as cleanliness of pens, adequate water supply, 
prompt unloading and delivery, price and delivery of feed, physical 
condition of pens and alleys, and prom[)t delivery to and removal of 
livestock from scales. Practices of the trade, involving such things 
as the sale, price, or weight of livestock, complaints by and between 
market agencies, dealers, and stockyard companies, sale and disposi¬ 
tion of crippled livestock and dead animals, operations of packer 
buy ers and traders, likewise receive close attention. 

Specifically supervisors have brought about improvement in facili¬ 
ties for receiving livestock, especially by motor truck, and removed 
unfair price discriminations between truck and rail livestock. The 
quality and weight of feed at a number of markets have been 
improved, and delays in weighing livestock ovfU'come. 

Other special investigations have been made into the practice of 
direct buying by packers, and the competitive relation of markets to 
learn whether any manipulation of supply exists for the purpose of 
controlling prices. 

Accurate Weights and Scales 

The administration is attempting to see that accurate weights are 
obtained for livestock. The purpose is to have suitable scales prop¬ 
erly tested and maintained, and operated intelligently, to insure 
accuracy. This work is in charge or two weight supervisors skilled 
in scale mechanics. They work in cooperation with stockyard com¬ 
panies and with (;ity, State, and commercial scale-testing agencies. 

Audits of books and accounts of stockyard companies, market 
agencies, and dealers are made, with a full report to the Washington 
office. The auditor procures and furnishes information necessary to 
a complete understanding of the finances and pra(*ti(‘es of the busi¬ 
ness. When the audit of a market agency is made, if its financial 
condition is unsatisfactory, action is taken to safeguard the interests 
of the shippers and })atrons of the market. This may involve the 
addition of capital, or separation of the shippers' money from the 
funds of the market agency, or both. Many commission firms with 
strong finances have adopted this plan of carrying the shi})pers’ 
proceeds in a separate account. 

The admini.stration aijus to carry out the sj)irit as well as the 
letter of the act fairly and impartially and to safeguard livestock 
marketing fully. Tt is felt that these ellorts are building up a 
greater confidence in the central markets as a safe and satisfactory 
place in which to buy and sell live.stock. 

John T. Caine III. 


P EACH Prices are The size of the peach crop determines in 
Mainly Governed large measure what the average j)rice to 
by Size of Crop growers will be for the season. A less im¬ 
portant factor, though an important one at 
times, is the general level of prices, which reflects business condi¬ 
tions and measures changes in the value of money. 
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PRODUCTION IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 


Pio. 165.—Relation of total peach production to United States farm price adjusted, 

1916-1925 

Figure 165 shows the nature of the relationship between the si7ie 
of the peach crop and the average farm price of peaches, corrected 
for changes in the price level, as disclosed by a comparison of those 
two factors over a period of years. The larger the crop the lower 
the price has been, following up and down a rather definite curve, 
except during the years from 1916 to 1920, when the demand for 

S eaches was low on account of the sugar shortage, car shortage, 
ecline in real incomes of wage earners, and other factors. 

This curve may be used to estimate what the average farm price 
for the season will be, when the size of the crop is known. What, 
for example, would he the probable average price if a 50,000,000 
bushel peach crop were harvested? Follow the 50,000,000 line up 
on the chart to where it strikes the curve, then follow across to the 



Fio. 166.—Relation of peach production in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia to Georgia farm price adjusted, 1910-1925 
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price scale. The indicated price is $1.09, corrected for price level 
variations. Multiply this by a value for the all-commodities price 
level index of the Bureau of Labor statistics for September, which 
will give the desired estimate. 

Such a comparison is more useful when localized to a single State. 
Greorgia is the most important peach-producing State. In Figure 
166 a comparison is given of the average July and August price in 
Georgia with the production of peaches in the Georgia region, in¬ 
cluding Georgia, North Carolina, and South (’arolina. The same 
type of curve is observed as in the preceding chart, though 1914 and 
1922 are somewliat off the line. 

E. M. Daooit. 

P EACH Survey of Costly misstakcs are frequently made in the 
National Scope development of peach orchards. From three 
Shows Pitfalls to four years are required to bring a peach 
orchard into bearing and often conditions 
prevailing at the time of setting out tlie orcliard are much dilferent 
from those prevailing during the producing period. Improved 
methods of transportation and marketing have placed the peach 
industry on a national basis and although trees may be grown over 
the greater part of the United States, certain districts have out¬ 
standing advantages. Thus, it is important that new plantings be 
carefully planned. 

During the fall of 1925 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
cooperation with various State and other agencies, undertook to col¬ 
lect and assemble information on the fresh-pea(^h industry for the 
guidance of growers. Special attention was given to tendencies in 
j)roduction, to recent plantings of trees of various varieties, to prob¬ 
lems of competition and distribution, to the extent to whicti peaches 
arc marketed by rail, and to the cost of developing an orchard to 
bearing age. 

Car-lot shipments of fresh peaches increased at the rate of about 
2,(K)() cars annually. It is likely that shipments by auto trucks also 
increased materially but no ligures are available to show the extent 
of increase. This increase in commercial shipments of peaches has 
come about, not because of an exjiansion in the number of trees all 
over the country, but because of extensive plantings and improved 
management of ordiards in a number of tlic more favored peach- 
producing districts. 

PriQea Low in Some Districts 

In some districts production has increased so rapidly and exten¬ 
sively that prices have declined greatly. In (Jeorgia, North Caro¬ 
lina, and in others where the increase in jiroduction has been great, 
1926 prices to growers were so low that many orchards were de¬ 
cidedly unprofitable. Recent plantings in many States have been so 
extensive that production may be expected to increase for some years 
to come, providing the orchards now planted are not badly neglecited. 

The figures on the ages of trees in 1925 indicate that much of any 
increase in production will come from (leorgia, North (Carolina, 
Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 
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Eelative numbers of young and of old trees reported in the survey 
for 26 States show that in Georgia, the leading fresh peach prodtic- 
ing State, 59 per cent of the trees were less than 6 years old in 1926, 
and 28 per cent had not then come into bearing. Other States of 
less commercial importance at present show much larger percentages 
of young trees. 

Keener competition in the marketing of peaches from some States 
may be reasonably expected during the next few years. The cost of 
transportation and refrigeration set rather definite limits on the dis¬ 
tance which peaches from a given district can be sent to market. As 
transportation costs increase with increased distance, it becomes more 
and more necessary to ship only fruit of high quality and attractive 
pack if the best returns are to be realized. This is particularly true 
in years when there is a large crop throughout the peach-producing 
districts. Thus, during years of low production m the East and 
South it becomes more possible for distant producing districts to ship 
to the larger markets and it is at such times that California increases 
the shipments of fresh peaches to the Central and Eastern States. 

Distribution of Shipments 

Normally Georgia supplies most of the territory east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River until the States farther north begin to send their 
crops to market. Texas shipments are confined mainly to the States 
west of the Mississippi River and to Illinois. North Carolina ship¬ 
ments go to the Atlantic seaboard region mainly. States lying 
directly north of Tennessee take most of her peaches. Arkansas 
peaches are marketed largely in the near-by States of Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri. Illinois peaches go to Chicago, St. Louis, and the 
smaller cities in the Middle West. The Middle Atlantic section, such 
as New Jersey and Eastern Shore of Maryland, depend upon New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States and Ohio for markets. Most of 
the Michigan crop is usually consumed in the Middle West. New 
York peaches go to the eastern cities, while Colorado and Utah 
peaches are marketed for the most part'in the region lying east of 
them and extending to Illinois. Car-lot shipment implies relatively 
large movements and long distances to markets. The motor triicK 
has, however, been effective in getting peaches to consumers who 
could not be reached otherwise. 

According to the survey of 1926, nearly 50 per cent or more of the 
merchantable crop marketed in each of the States, West Virginia, 
Idaho, Alabama, New Jersey, Kentucky, .Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Ohio, was sold locally oi* hauled to market by truck or 
wagon. A very large percentage of the crojD in some of these States 
goes to near-by towns and cities, usually by truck or wagon, 
although some shipments are made by express. In Ohio less than 
15 per cent of the 1924 crop was marketed by rail. In 1924, on the 
other hand, Georgia sold locally or hauled to market by wagon or 
truck only 4 per cent of the peaches sold. The same conditions as 
in Georgia, although to a lesser extent, obtained in the other impor¬ 
tant peach States of the South, West, Midwest, and East. 

Of the many varieties of peaches grown, only a few are of com¬ 
mercial importance. Good commercial peach trees must be hardy 
and produce regularly. The fruit must be of good sliipping quality, 
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so that it can be sent to distant markets and remain in good condi¬ 
tion. The Elberta is by far the most important variety east of the 
Rockies, as it meets these requirements. Other varieties of impor¬ 
tance in certain districts are the Belle, Hiley, J. H. Hale, and Carman, 
In some States a fairly large number of trees are found of little 
known varieties and of seedlings. In general, fruit from such trees 
may prejudice consumers against buying more peaclies of the well- 
known standard varieties. 

Care in Orchard Site Selection 

Too much emphasis can not be placed upon the necessity of exer¬ 
cising care in the selection of the orchard site an<l in planting the 
orchard. With cost rates as in 1925, land could be bought and a 
peach orchard set out and cared for until 4 years of age tor a sum 
amounting to $90 to $650 per acre, depending on the district selected. 
The cost of the land is the largest single item. In the commercial 
peach districts land is not a limiting factor in setting out an orchard, 
but a really good site may not be easily found. An enterprise like 
a peach orchard, that lequires much time and money to develop, 
should be undertaken only after one js convince<l that in due time 
the orchard will be profitable. Competition from near-by orchards 
and from competing districts during the bearing life of the orchard 
should be considered. An orchard that costs little, but bears fruit 
only occasionally, or bears fruit of j)oor quality, or even good fruit 
that must be sold on a glutted market, may be less profitable than one 
of higher cost, which produces good fruit regularly, for which there 
is ready sale. 

M. R. COOPEK. 

P EANUTS: How Few people who buy a small bag of 
They Reach the roasted or salted peanuts from a street 

Consumer vender know of their origin or of the many 

processes the peanuts have passed through 
since leaving the ground. Peanuts are supposed to have originated 
in Brazil, but were taken in slave ships to Africa, Spain, and other 
countries at a very early date, and the types of peanuts that we know 
in America were probably developed in Spain and various parts of 
Africa. 

The growth of the peanut industry in the United States was slow 
until the introduction about 45 years ago of labor-saving machinery 
for the various cleaning and shelling processes. The increase of the 
boll weevil in the cotton-growing States was responsible for a wave 
of peanut planting throughout the Southern States 10 or 12 years 
ago. During the last three or four years peanut production in this 
country has been less than during some of the war years, largely 
because of lessened returns and the preference of the southern 
farmer for planting cotton when reasonably profitable. 

Peanuts require a long summer in which to mature properly, and 
so are not planted commercially north of a line running west from 
southern Virginia. Virginia-^pe peanuts are large-podded and 
seem to do liest in the soils of southeastern Virginia, northeastern 
North Carolina, and central Tennessee. Elsewhere in the peanut 
29217^— YBK 1926-37 
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belt the small-podded Spanish is the preferred type, although many 
Kunners, with i)ods of medium size, are plants in Alabama and 
Florida. 

Left in Stack to Cure 

After the peanut plants are dug or pulled from the ground, they 
are left in a stack or windrow to cure ror a month. This lessens the 
tendency of the kernels to shrivel. Then the j)ods are picked from 
the vines by means of a mechani(‘>al picker or threshing machine and 
taken to the cleaning or shelling factory. Large storage houses at a 
number of the factory points provide a means for holdinjsj over 
peanuts from the time of harvest until they are needed later in the 



Pia. 167.—Cutting IMniuut cnudy into 5-cent barH. The past two or tlircr yews ban 
seen u groat increase in tho volume of peanuts uaed in making peanut candy, and 
new kinds are frequently placed on the market 


season. Millions of pounds of peanuts are also stored in the cleaning 
and shelling plants. 

As the peanuts come from the farm the pods are often partially 
covered with dirt and accompanied by sticks, stones, and other foreign 
material. In consequence, cleaning operations are necessary as a 
preliminary step in making the peanuts ready for sale. This is 
especially true in the Virginia-North Carolina section, where the best 
of the large-podded nuts are vsold in the shell for roasting. Before 
peanuts in the shell are considered ready for bagging they pass 
through a revolving reel, where excess sand s|,nd dirt drops out, 
through a machine for cutting off the little stems attached to the 
pods, past various fans to blow out chaff, light stems, and lightweight 
pods, through grading machines, and even a polishing drum, which 
contains a white, dustlike powder in which the pods tumble around 
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sufficiently to give them all a fairly uniform color. Finally, tlie 
pods pass along revolving, endless belts, along which workers are 
seated to remove discolored misshapen pods and any remaining 
foreign inateriaL 

Peanuts for Salting 

Peanuts that are to be shelled and sold for salting, peanut butter, 
or peanut candy do not need such elaborate preparation, but usually 
pass through some recleaning machinery before being shelled. It is 
important that stones be removed, however, and a device using air 
currents and gravity is employed for this purpose with Spanish 
peanuts. The shelling is accomplished by forcing the pods between 
two cylinders, the inner one revolving, while the outer is stationary. 
To the revolving cylinder are attached two steel beaters,” which 
strike and crack the hulls of the nuts. Shelled Virginia-type pea¬ 
nuts are graded into two sizes, the larger of which is salted and the 
smaller worked into peanut butter and peanut candy. Peanuts which 
have been split in going through the machinery are used for cheaper 
grades of butter and candy. 

Spanish and runner peanuts are always sold shelled. Shelled 
Spanish are so uniform in shape that they are well ailapted to tlie 
penny vending machines, so numerous in some cities for the sale of 
salted peanute, and enormous quantities are sold for this purpose. 
Spanish j>eanuts are jiiso used to Weml with Virginia-type nuts in 
making }>oanut butter, and a couvsiderable and iiUTeasing volume is 
used in peanut candy. Runners are used primarily as a substitute 
for Virginias in peanut butter and peanut candy. 

Shelled peanuts of the Virginia type which are to be salted have 
the thin outer skin removed l>efore Iwing pla($ed in the vegetable oil 
in whi(!h they are cooked. With salted Spanish, however, the thin 
red skin is left on. 

Peanuts in the shell are roasted from 15 minutes to an hour, 
depending upon the size of the roaster and the amount of heat used. 
Scorching is likely to result if the heating is too rapid. The ma¬ 
chinery for roasting peanuts on a large scale is similar to that used 
for roasting coffee. Tn fact, coffee roastei’s are using their equipment 
increasingly for roasting jieanuts as a side line. 

HauOLD J. CliAY. 


P ECAN Trees Require Abundant sunshine and free space are 
Abundant Sun« no less essential to the parts of a pecan 
shine and Space free that are to produce their share of 

its crops than is liberal plant food in 
available form and space to the roots. This fact did not receive the 
attention it demanded from most of the pioneers in tlie industry who 
were tlie first either to top-work the wild groves of the Southwest or 
to plant the first orchards farther east. 

I'he pecan tiw. is the largest growing nut tree under orchard cul¬ 
tivation. The average spread of ordinarily big trees, 50 or more 
years of age, standing in the open and in locat ions favorable to their 
growtli is probably from 100 to 125 feet, althougli maximum trees of 
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materially ^eater range are not unusual. This is fully three or 
four times the usual size of normally big apple trees and from four 
to six times that of the peach, yet many of the first pecan develop¬ 
ments were spaced at from 15 to 30 feet, which represented the usual 
planting distance of these species at that time. 

The planting distance between pecan trees has increased an aver¬ 
age of approximately 1 foot a year since 1900. It was then about 35 
feet. At present, few orchar(l trees are being set less than 60 feet 
each way. The end is apparently not yet in sight as 100 feet is being 
speculated upon and occasional orchards are being so spaced. 

Evidence of greatly reduced bearing surface in the lower parts of 
the trees because of the shading and subsequent death of, first the 
fruit spurs and then the entire branches, is to be seen in nearly every 



Fks. I<i8.—rocan liranchas about to come together in the middle of the rows. With 
varieties known to be intolerant of shade, the alternate trees should be removed 
promptly when this condition develo|>s. These are Frotseher trees, staudini; 00 feet 
apart each way. The photograph was taken 14 years after planting 


orchard of the South that has made normally rapid growth and has 
been of adult bearing age for more than five years. The branches of 
many of these earlier plantings form a canopy from 20 to 50 feet 
high from one row to another, below which there are few or no 
bearing branches except on the outside of the end rows. 

Only One Cure for Crowding 


There is but one remedy to apply, once crowding has begun; 
namely, to eliminate some of the trees. This costs money and takes 
courage, especially as not infrequently crowding has begun before 
the trees have begun to tear profitably. 

Regardless of whether or not the trees are destined to become 
profitable in later years with thinning, they are most unlikely to do 
so without it, once serious crowding has begun. As to the exact time 
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at ■which tliey should be thinned, much will depend upon the variety, 
original spacing distance, ra^ at which they have grown, and various 
other factors. Some varieties are less promptly affected by shade 
than others, either because of greater ability to endure shade or 
because of an erect habit of growth and the causing of less shade, or 
both. The Stuart affords a good illustration of the upright-growing 
type, very resistant to shade, and requiring a minimum of actual 
space during a long part of its early bearing period, and the 
Frotscher, an equally good illustration of a variety that is both 
broadly spreading and intolerant of shade. 

The extent to which the branches of the trees in an orchard may 
conic together at the middles and serious shading begin is shown in 
Figure 168 photographed near the end of the fourteenth growing 
season after the trees had originally been set out 50 feet each way. 



FitJ. 1(19.—A I<>otschf‘r pooan troo at the end of n erowdtMl row, showing the extent 
to which the lower branches have dropped on the inner side as a result of shading, 
and been retained in full bearing on the sunny side 


The damaging results of shading were mu(;h in evidence at harvest 
time of the year in which this picture was taken. The leaves on the 
lower branches matured and di'opped prematurely and the nuts from 
the same branches were so poorly filled that they seriously lowered 
the average condition of the entire crop. 


Alternate Trees Removed 

One year later the brandies crossed the middles of the tree rov/s 
to siK‘h extent that the vision was entirely obstructed and great spaces 
became vacant about the lower parts of the trees where recently there 
had been heavy-bearing branches. It was then so obvious that the 
process of self-pruning was likely to continue indefinifidy unless 
prompt action was taken that the alternate trees in the part of the 
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orehard where they wwe the largefit and incidentally the best bearers, 

None of the trees in the outside rows were disturb^, as these had' 
one side on which they were free to develop. 1 he lower brandies 
on the inner sides of these trees continued to drop off as shown in 
Figure 109, by which it may also be seen that those on the outer side 
were still being retained seven years later when the picture was 
taken 

Following the removal of the alternate trees, not only did the 
lower limbs cease to die but those not too far gone put out new leaves 
and spurs and began again to bear crops. The filling quality of the 
nuts was restored to normal and the yields per acre continued to show 



Fid. 170.—Diagonal view mhowiiig Uie aiiiount of apace Ix^'twetai Uio rowa in a 22-y<*Hr 
old Frotflcher pecan orchard, originally set 50 fet^t each way, seven years afttir the 
alternate troos had been removed 

a satisfactory int^rease. The ends of the lower limbs began to sag 
with weight of nuts and to again occupy the space which had been 
vacant. 

A typical view between the trees, taken seven years after the thin- 
ning process took place, on the diagonal, which had become the order 
of alignment with the tliinning process, is shown in Figure 170. This 
shows that it will probably be only a few years before the brandies 
will so overlap that thinning will again bo advisable. 

C. A. Kioiso. 


P ERQUISITES The majority of farm operators give their 
Hold Good men hired for the season various privileges on 
Farm Help the farm, or allowances of farm products in 
addition to their wages. Some oi these per¬ 
quisites have been customary for many years and are given and 
taken as a matter of course. Others are so new that frequently the 
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farm operator feels they have been forced upon him—(hat he had 
to give in or lose a good farm hand. 

Perquisites are a more important factor in the wages of farm 
labor than has generally been realized, but many farmers have given 
these matters little thought. They are an important means of at¬ 
tracting to and holding good hands on the farms. 

For many years rates of farm wages have been commonly quoted 
with or without board, but with no reference to the additional value 
of perquisites given. Farm wages seem low compared to wages paid 
nonagriculturai laborers. What are the perquisites given noncasual 
or steady farm hands? What are they really worth to these men? 
How much do they make up to them tor the low cash farm wages? 
How much does it cost farmers to give tihese perquisites? How are 
they helpful in getting and keeping good farm hands? A recent 
investigation by the Department of Agriculture has partly answered 
some of these questions. 

Perquisites Are General 

The perquisites considered here are those of rnontli hands, hired in 
most cases for the crop season or a year. Comparatively few farmers 
who reported give these men cash wages without perquisites of some 
kind. Those most commonly given aie board, lodging, house rent, 
fuel, milk, meat, vegetables, fruit; a chance to keep livestock such as 
poultry, pigs, a cow, or a horse or mule; feed or pasture for the 
livestock kept; garden, and use of employer’s horses or mules. 

Piactically all single men reported on receive board. The other 
perquisites most commonly given them are use of horses or mules 
and vehicles, and garage space for their own motor vehicles. 

Few married men are given board, but the majority receive the 
use of a house or cabin and some fuel. In addition, die variety of 
perquisites given them is much greater than foi* single men. Those 
most commonly given besides house or cabin, fuel (usually wood), 
are milk, meat (usually pork or its products), vegetables and fruits 
(es|)ecially potetoes and apples); the privilege of keeping poultry, 
pigs, (?ow, horse, or mule; allowance or feed or pasture for tlie live¬ 
stock kept; garden space; use of horse or mule and farm tools and 
vehicles; garage .space for the man’s own motor vehicle. 

The average money wage of unmarried farm hands reported upon 
in this study was $42, and of married men, $50 per montli. The 
total farm value of the perquisites given each class of men was nearly 
the same; for the former, $80, for the latter, $81 per month. 

Board For the Unmarried Men 

Board and lodging are given nearly all unmarried men. They are 
the permiisites most costly to the farm operators who give them. 
Board alone averaged over twice the value of any other perquisite 
reported. The separate values of the more numerous perquisites 
given married men averaged lower; for instance, house rent, when 
given, $9; wood or coal, $4; dairy and poultry products, $10; meats, 
$5; feed for livestock the man was allowed to keep, $6. Few men 
got more than a few of these perquisites. The usual kinds vary con¬ 
siderably from one part of the country to another. 
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In this study the farmers were asked to value perquisites at their 
actual value on the farm, but it is believed that frequently the cost 
to farm operators of giving perquisites is very little compared to 
their value to the hired hands. Wood furnished may be simply dead 
stuff the man cuts himself; chickens or pig or cow may pick up much 
of their feed from what would otherwise go to waste' or be idle fields. 
Vegetables and fruit given may be unmarketable because of blemishes 
or small size, but fit for home use. The farmer is seldom put to in¬ 
convenience by allowing the hired hand garden or garage space, or 
put to much expense for his man’s use of farm tools, horses, and 
vehicles. 

If the hired man had to pay average city prices for the perquisites 
given, him on the farm, the cost to him would often be more than 
twice their farm values. For example, the average monthly rental 
for a city home of five rooms is about $22 per month; fuel and light 
add $7 more. In the city the average family buys barely a quart of 
milk a day at a cost of over $4 per month; the hired farm hands 
reported on got over 8 quarts a day, valued at over $8 per month. 
The city family pays $2 a bushel for potatoes, and buys less than a 
bushel a month; the farm hand was given almost 2 bushels, worth 
nearly $3. In cities there is little chance to have a garden, to keep 
poultry or other livestock, or to get meat free and other things many 
farm hands receive. The average married farm hand’s perquisites, 
worth about $80 per month on the farm, would probably cost him 
nearly twice as much if paid for in the city. Besides, he gets other 
perquisites for which it is hard to estimate costs and values, yet which 
would be missed by a family accustomed to them. 

Many farmers needing a good class of steady hired help should 
consider giving additional perquisites possible on their farms, espe¬ 
cially those which cost little but mean much to the laborers. Work¬ 
ing men not on farms usually hear little of farm work except that 
wages are low; they would more often consider it as an occupation if 
they knew what perquisites and consequent savings in expenses were 
offered in addition to wages. Giving perquisites is an important 
means of attracting and holding good farm hands. 

J. C. Folsom. 

P hosphate Per- Phosphate comprises more than two- 

tilizer Deposits thirds of the 7,000,000 tons of fertilizer 
of U. S. Ample used in the United States annually. From 
this we may assume that phosphate is our 
most important fertilizer material. Its importance in relation to 
agriculture and the domestic fertilizer industry is emphasized by 
the fact that the United States possesses the largest known deposits 
of phosphate rock, making us entirely independent of foreign sources. 
Phosphate fertilizers may be divided into two classes—(1) those 
in which the phosphorus is readily soluble in water, and (2) those 
in which the phosphorus is practically insoluble in water, but is in 
such a form that it can be slowly utilized by plants. Basic slag, 
bone meal, bone ash, bird guano, precipitated phosphate, and finely 
ground raw rock phosphate belong to the second class. Basic slag 
IS an important phospnate fertilizer in Europe, but its use in this 
country is limited because of our very small domestic production. 
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Bone meal, bone ash, bird guano, and precipitated phosphate are 
valuable fertilij&ers, but they are produced only in comparatively 
small quantities. Under certain conditions of soil and climate good 
results have been obtained with finely ground, raw rock phosphate; 
for example, when it is used on an acid soil or when it is applied 
with farmyard manure or green manure. 

Our most important phosphate fertilizer is acid phosphate, or 
superphosphate. It is manufactured by treating phosphate rock 
with sulphuric acid, and it contains from 10 to 20 per cent of phos¬ 
phoric acid (PoOc), practically all the phosphorus of which is soluble 
in water and can be readily utilized by plants. Acid phosphate also 
contains a large jiercentage of gypsum, which is formed during the 
manufacturing process. Although gypsum has some value for cer¬ 
tain types of plants and soils, no direct charge is made for that 
which is present in acid phosphate. However, its presence increases 
the cost of the fertilizer to the farmer, since on it the farmer must 
pay as much freight as on an equal quantity of the real fertilizer. 



Fi( 3. 171.—Milling Tennessee brown phosphate rock, Mountpleasant, Tenii. 


Double superphosphate, a material similar to acid phosphate, is 
produced in limited quantities in this country. It contains from 
40 to 45 per cent of water-soluble phosphoric acid (PoOs) and prac¬ 
tically no gypsum. A relatively high-grade pho^sphate rock is now 
used in the manufacture of "both acid phosphate and double 
superphosphate. 

Much Phosphate Lost 

Approximately 4,000,000 tons of phosphate are lost or wasted an¬ 
nually during the process of treating the phosphate rock as mined, 
to obtain the high-grade material required for the manufacture of 
acid phosphate. There are also enormous deposits which can not 
be utilized for the manufacture of acid phosphate because they 
contain^ undesirable impurities or comparativelv little phosphate. 
Becognizing the importance of prolonging the lire of our phosphate 
resources, uie Government has done considerable work in the last 
few years on methods for utilizing these low-grade and waste ma- 
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terials. The production of liquid phosphoric acid seems to be tha 
most desirable method, and several processes have been worked out 
for its manufacture from both high-grade and low-^ade phosphate 
rock. Liquid phosphoric acid can be combined with ammonia or 
potash to form soluble, highly concentrated, solid fertilizers which 
can be handled and transported at a minimum cost. Although these 
concentrated materials are not produced in any appreciable quan¬ 
tity at the present time, it seems very likely that they will constitute 
a large portion of the phosphate fertilizer used in the future. 

K. D. Jacob. 

P hotographs The coming of the motion picture and the 

Tell Story of much more general use of photographs in edu- 
Agricultmre cational publications, magazines, and news¬ 
papers in the last 20 years have made the 
present generation in the United States both in the city and country 
picture minded. Pictures telling a definite story or lesson relating 



ICIO. 172.—Thin conlrant picture tclln the Hlory of » clitcli-linnk-pasturing aemonstru- 
tloii. On the right we see the unpastured batik and at the left the hank that has 
been pastured 

to the farm and farm home have found important uses in extension 
education. They are used to help tell effectively the story of success¬ 
ful demonstrations in efficient farming and home-making practice. 
Such photographs make clearer and more readable bulletins, circu¬ 
lars, leaflets, and posters sent out by the extension divisions of the 
State agricultural colleges and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. They illustrate stories about successful extension dem¬ 
onstrations appearing in newspapers, magazines, and farm journals. 
As lantern slides and in charts and posters extension workers use 
them to show more clearly the things talked about. In extension 
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exhibits they show steps in demonstration and l)etter ways of doing 
certain things. 

A series of well-taken photographs showing the progress of an 
extension demonstration gives to the many who can not watch from 
week to week the demonstration itself a clear idea of how the demon¬ 
stration is carried out and what are its results. Photographs make 
it possible for people to see at any season of the year what a demon¬ 
stration is like, whether it is in growing a crop, feeding animals, mak¬ 
ing a dress, or rearranging a kitchen. The photograph has proven 
particularly valuable in showing before and after views illustrating 
changes, due to improvements or treatment. For example, the beau¬ 
tifying of the grounds around a house or improved feeding of a 
farm animal. Photographs of contrasting kinds of materials, 



Fig. —Farm woman in lw*r improvtMl kJtrhoii. This pictnro answors th« requiro- 
inoiitH for natural Hurroundiiiga, costume, and action 


methods of handling equipment, or types of animals are often help¬ 
ful in driving home an extension le^sson. It is found that extension 
activities such as tours, team demonstrations, contests, camps, and 
short courses are much lietter understood by tlio reader or listener 
when good photographs of them are used. 

Interest Should Be Concentrated 

Photographs used in extension e<luc,ation to be effective must be 
good photographically. They must show clearly the definite step in 
a process described. The eye should go directly to om^ center of 
interest in tl)e picture and only one if the picture is properly taken. 
A photograph that has several centers of interest in it does not meet 
tlic requirement of a good teaching picture which is to tell clearly 
one definite thing. In photographs in whicli people are shown, the 
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surroundings, costumes, and action of the people should be appro¬ 
priate and natural. (Fig. 173.) If the people in a picture have the 
appearance of doing something they are not used to or if they are 
dressed in clothes or are in surroundings not suited to what they are 
doing, it has been found better not to use the picture since it is not 
likely to be convincing. 

The supply of photographs suited for use in extension education is 
growing steadily. The extension service of the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has a reference file of photographs on farm 
and home subjects for the use of extension workers and cooperators 
of over 25,000 photographs. Its loan collection of 60,000 lantern 
slides comprises about 150 series of interest to farm audiences. Each 
bureau of the department, also, has its own specialized collection of 
photographs illustrating the results of its investigations in the teach¬ 
ing use of which the extension servic?e cooperates. Supplementing 
the^ sources of photographs many of the State agricultural colleges 
niaintain large collections of photographs and lantern slides, touch¬ 
ing every phase of extension education relating to the farm and in 
the farm home. 

Reuben Brigham. 


P IG Surveys The pig-survey reports issued by the dcpart- 
and Market ment twice a year, as of June 1 and December 1, 
Stabilization show the size of the spring and fall pig crops 
of each year as a percentage of the similar crop 
of the preceding year, and the number of sows bred to farrow the 
following season (fall or spring) as a percentage of the number 
ac^tually farrowexi the similar season of the preceding year. The 
survey of June 1, 1926, showed the size of the 1926 spring pig crop 
as a percentage of the spring crop of 1925, and the number of sows 
bred to farrow in the Tail of 1926 as a percentage of the number 
actually farrowed in the fall of 1925. 

Thus these reports have the dual character of ‘‘current produc¬ 
tion” and ‘‘intention to produce” reports. As such they furnish 
information from which can be estimated the probable seasonal mar¬ 
ket supplies of hogs. This is of great value to producers in making 
feeding and marketing plans. Indications of future production as 
shown by breeding intentions are useful to individual j)roducers in 
deciding their own breeding programs. 

The name “survey ” instead of “estimate” is given to these reports 
because they are not estimates in the sense that crop rejiorts are 
estimates or forecasts. The latter as issued by the department repre¬ 
sent the judgment of the crop-reporting board after a study of all 
available data bearing on the respective items. The pig-survey 
reports give the results as computed from a tabulation of the returns 
made by producers covering their own operations. No attempt is 
made to modify these results on the basis of information received 
from other sources. 


Post Office Department Assists 

The procuring of the basic material for these surveys is a joint 
activity of the Post Office Department and of the Department of 
Agriculture. The survey cards are prepared by the Department 
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of Agriculture and di^ributed by the rural and star route mail 
carriers of the post office. To the postmasters of each post office, 
from which a rural or star route operates, a supply of cards is sent 
sufficient to furnish 15 to eaclii carrier. These cards are given the 
carriers by the postmasters, with instructions as to the manner in 
which they shall be distributed. These instructions ask that the 
farms from which reports are obtained be as nearly as possible repre¬ 
sentative of all farms along each carrier’s route, including large and 
small, owned and rented, good and poor. If possible, the carrier 
interviews the different farmers and fills out the cards himself; 
otherwise he leaves the cards in the mail box with requests that they 
be filled out and returned to him the next day. The carriers turn 
over the filled-out cards to tlie postmaster, who mails them direct to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Advantages of the Plan 

Among the advantages of this method of obtaining information 
are the allowing: 

The returns furnish a more truly random sample than returns sent 
in from a selected list or returns from a list selected at random. 
There is danger, however, of the returns becoming selective if the 
rural carriers tend to distribute the cards only to the farmers who 
fill them out most readily. 

The returns are much larger and better distributed than returns 
from mailed questionnaires. Between one-third and one-half of the 
cards sent out are returned. 

The (;ost of procuring the returns and distributing the results is 
much less than with mailed (juestionnaires. 

Farmers Gain Contact with Department 

Many farmers in this way are brought into contact with the crop 
and livestock reporting activities of the department who otherwise 
would be largely ignorant of them; many are interested in the pig- 
survey results who might not otherwise learn of them. This tends 
to increase the p)osvsibilities of these reports actually influencing the 
decisions of enough farmers to make them a real factor in production 
changes. 

The number of cards returned is much larger than actually needed 
to give a stable sample. To expedite the report only the estimated 
minimum number are used. For the leading hog States these are 
distributed by counties on the basis of 1 card to each 80 farms 
reported by the (*ensus as raising hogs. This gives about a 3 per 
cent sample. 

These reports are of greatest value to producers since they furnish 
information as to seasonal hog production some months in advance 
of the time when the marketing of this seasonal produ(;tion takes 
place. This makes it possible for producers to adjust their feeding 
plans to this probable production. I’he reports also give marketing 
agencies, extension organizations, and farm papers dependable infor¬ 
mation upon which to advise hog producers as to market supplies, 
price trends, and marketing policies. 

Such information tends to reduce the speculative factors in the 
packing business. In the past very little information was available 
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as to hog supplies in advance of the winter packing season daring 
which surplus storage stocks are accumulated. The pig-survey re¬ 
ports make possible advance estimates of total crop-year slaughter 
and the seasonal distribution of such slaughter. Financial arrange¬ 
ments, plant organization, surplus storage policies, and marketing 
programs can now be more definitely worked out in advance than 
was formerly possible. 

In short, these reports furnish a basis for better adjusted produc¬ 
tion, more intelligent feeding, and more orderly market distribution 
of hogs and less speculative packing and better organized merchan¬ 
dising of the products. 

C. L. Harlan. 


F NK BoUworm The pink bollworm is now recognized as one 

and Measures of the most injurious cotton pests of the world, 
to Exclude It probably outrivaling the cotton boll weevil 
which has been estimated to cause, in this coun¬ 
try, an annual loss in excess of $200,000,000. At present, the pink 
bollworm is established in all of the commercially important cotton- 
producing countries and in a number of them is responsible for 
losses ranging from 30 to 50 per cent of the crop. The cultivation 
of cotton in Hawaii has been practically abandoned, owing to the 
ravages of this pest, where it has been found to infest from 50 to 99 
per cent of the bolls in the field. It affects the production of cotton 
in several ways; namely, reduces the yield, lowers the quality of 
products, and affects the oil c^ontent of the seed. 

Briefly, the general color of the larval or worm stage is pink, from 
which the common name is derived. Eggs are deposited by the 
adult, which resembles somewhat in color the common clothes moth 
of this country and has a wing expanse of from three-fifths to four 
fifths of an inch from tip to tip, on various parts of the plant, about 
half being on the green bolls. These eggs hatch in about 10 days, 
and the small worms shortly thereafter penetrate into tlie interior 
of the cotton bolls or squares and later enter the seed. The fact 
that the larvae or worms may live in the seed for two years makes 
it possible for the insect to be transported to the most remote quar¬ 
ters of the earth. 

Preventive Action Taken Early 

The department early realized tJie necessity for taking drastic 
steps to protect the cotton industry of this country from invasion 
by this pest, and in 1913 prohibited, under the plant quarantine 
act, the entry of cottonseed from all foreign countries and localities, 
with the exception of the Imperial Valley of the State of Lower 
California, Mexico, where the pink bollworm is not known to occur. 
Subsequently, a similar prohibition was placed on the entry of cot¬ 
tonseed from Porto Rico and Hawaii. Early in 1920, it was dis¬ 
covered that shelled corn shipped from Mexico was arriving at 
American ports of entry, fouled with cottonseed which may contain 
living pink bollworrns; and to meet this skuation, the entry of corn 
from that Republic was conditioned upon its being ground or sub¬ 
jected to a temperature of at least 200^ F. for a period of not less 
than five minut^» 
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Investigation^ to determine the various ways in which the pink 
bollworm may be intn^luced, disclosed that bales of cotton may 
contain varying quantities of seed, and also that the wrappings used 
on cotton, cotton waste, etc., often have adhering to them cottonseed, 
thus leaving open an avenue for the entrance of the pink bollworm. 
Inasmuch as this insect can live for a long period within seed, the 
entry of bales of cotton and wrappings used to cover foreign cotton 
presented a serious risk; and following experiments conducted by the 
department to determine a method of safeguarding the entry of 
such products, an order was issued March 10, 1916, requiring that all 
foreign cotton be given vacuum fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid 
gas at the port of entry. (Fig. 174.) Since that date, upwards of 
3,5(X),000 bales of cotton have been so treated, as well as numerous 



174.—Vacuum cottou fumi^atiou plant in Tloston, Mass. Kiioli (yllnder will 
acrummodato from 145 to 500 bales of cotton, dopcudent upon the size of the hales 


shipments of cotton waste and wrappings used to trover foreign 
(rotton. Owing to the risk wliich accompanies the entry of cotton¬ 
seed cake, meal, and oil, on June 23, 1917, an order was issued re¬ 
stricting the entry of the first two products from all foreign 
countries, and on the same date a similar order regulating the entry 
of cottonseed oil from Mexico was jiromulgated. 

Pink Bollworm in Mexico 

The discovery of the pink holhvoriu in (rotton fields in Mexico and 
the finding of this insect in cottonseed in freight cars returning to 
the border presented a new problem. Inspectors were stationed at 
the more important ports of entry, and subsequently car-fumigation 
houses were erected for the purpose of fumigating all cars Avhich 
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might be the means of introducing the pink bollworm. These houses, 
six in number, vary in size from 6 to 20 car capacity. (Fig. 175.) 
Since 1918 inspectors of the Federal Horticultural Board have ex¬ 
amined, in Mexico, over 242,000 freight cars; and of this number in 
excess of 122,000 were fumigated in the car houses referred to above. 
Tlie risk, however, was not confined to freight cars, since cottonseed 
was frequently taken in passengers’ baggage, particularly in that of 
Mexican laborers entering this country for a brief period to assist in 
the picking of American cotton. Living pink bollworms were, on a 
number of ot^casions, found in cottonseed mixed with cotton lint used 



Fl«. 175—Federal car-l'umigutioii house at Tex. This house will aecoiimiotliite 

UO freight cars and is believed to be the largest bouse in the world used exclusively 
for fumigation purposes 


in pillows and blankets. In an effort to prevent the entry of the pink 
bollworm through this source, inspectors of the Federal tiorticultiiral 
Board cooperate with the inspectors of the customs service in the 
examination of passengers’ baggage arriving either by train, motor 
car, or in the possession of pedestrians, and all material containing 
cottonseed is confiscated and destroyed. Similarly, baggage of 
passengers arriving at maritime ports of entry is examined for cotton¬ 
seed and other prohibited plant products. In cooperation with the 
customs service and post-office officials, all foreign parcel-post pack¬ 
ages are inspected for contraband plant material. 

E. R. Sassckr. 


P LUMBING ^ American farmers have more and better plumb- 
o n Farms ingthan the farmers of any other nation; yet 9 out 
Inadequate or 10 American farms still have the old, back¬ 
breaking methods of supplying water. An unus¬ 
ual example, but valuable as an illustration, was noted recently on a 
farm in an eastern State. A woman was found to be walking 440 miles 
a year—as far as from Chicago to Omaha—carrying water from a 
spring uphill to her home, and in so doing was expending sufficient 
energy to plow 19 acres of land. The rouf^h, steep, deeply-worn path¬ 
way bore evidence of needless toil and sacrifice. At least $50 worth of 
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PLUMBING ON FARMS INADEQUATE 

Jime was being thrown away yearly, which if saved would have paid 
for a modern, pressure Avater system in three years. Figure 176 
affords some idea of what it means to have running water about the 
farm buildings, 

A sink is tlie most useful plumbing fixture in a farm home, and 
yet it is estimated that half of the farms of the country have none, 
^rhere is little real excuse for not having a sink when a fairly good 
one can be purchased for as low as $3. Where the commercial article 
must wait, a little time and ingenuity often provides a simple home¬ 
made sink, which though crude is much better than none and has 
})roved a boon in many a home. Sinks should be located to insure 
light, air, and fewest steps. The Avaste pipe should be accessible for 
easy cleaning. Every housoAvife should determine by experiment 
Avhat height of sink will give her an easy, erect, working position, 
bending at the hips rather than stooping from the shoulders. For 
a woman of average stature, a favorable height to the top of the sink 
rim is yard-stick length or 36 inches. Figure 177 is a one-piece, 



Fig. 176.- Th(" convenience of running water about the farm buildings 


enameled-iron apron sink Avitli tAvo drain boards and combination 
swinging spout faucet. The setting gives plenty of light and air and 
utilizes the space beneath and above the sink. 

Indoor Laundry Desirable 

In good weatlier many people do the laundry Avork out of doors 
because it is more comfortable, and others do it in the kitchen. It 
is mu(di better to have a separate room, equipped for laundry work, 
that <*an be used summer and winter. A rear room close to the 
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Fig. 177.—A sink sot at tho right height. This sotting saves space amj lightens work 



Fxo. 178.—A typical larm-plumhlug Installntioa, ahuwUig part o£ the kitcheu and 

bathroom 
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kitchen is desirable; a basement room is often utilized but is gener¬ 
ally less convenient. 

Considering the great benefits of a bathroom with the usual 
three plumbing fixtures—washstand, bathtub, and water closet—^it 
is surprising how few farms are so provided. A farm-home survey 
in 1914-191C by the United States Public Health Service in 14 
average counties in 13 States shows there were only 808 water closets 
in 51,853 homes, and 10,733 of the homes were without a privy. Ex¬ 
pressed in simpler form, only 1 home out of 64 had a water closet, 
and 1 home out of 3 had no i)rivy. 

A bathroom need not be large. It is not necessary that the fix¬ 
tures be either large or costly or that they all be installed at one time. 
A small spare chamber or closet, a part‘of the old, little-iised parlor 
or sitting room can often be made into a very useful, inviting bath¬ 
room and the fixtures may be added one by one. A typical farm¬ 
plumbing installation, with a glimpse of the bathroom, is shown in 
Figure 178. 

Bulletins on Plumbing 

The farmer is unlikely to regret the day he took up the study of 
his plumbing problem. Few investments will yield surer, larger 
returns. To those interested the department will gladly send free a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1426, ‘^Farrn Pluinbing,” and Farm- 
Bulletin No. 1400, ‘^Simple Plumbing Repairs.” With the aid 
of such bulletins simple fixtures can be installed in keeping with the 
surroundings and the pocketbook. And it is well to remember that 
plumbing may be simple and yet be sanitary, that it may be sani¬ 
tary and yet not unduly ex})ensive, that it may be inexpensive 3 "et 
durable—lifetime plumbing—provided it has proper usage and care. 
Those comteinplating such installations, however, should familiarize 
themselves with local and State plumbing regulations or laws. The 
services of a good, reliable plumber are recommended as being most 
likely to obtain a lawful, dependable job. 

(lEOROE M, Warren. 


P OISONING Poisonous plants have long been recognized 
of Livestock as the cause of serious losses of livestock 
by Plants to American farmers and stockmen. That 
many plants are poisonous has been known, 
of course, ever since the earliest historical times. These i)lants 
have been studied in detail, and there has resulted a great body 
of literature, published largely in European countries, especially in 
Germany and England. The plants in ancient times were studied 
with reference to tlieir possible use in medicine, and were used also 
in the punishment of criminals, and sometimes in malicious poison¬ 
ing. The recorded cases of the poisoning of domestic animals by 
j)lants in the eastern continents were, however, very few compared 
with the losses whicli have been suffered by American farmers and 
stockmen. That all kinds of livestock may suffer from these plants 
was known early in the history of America. For instance, it was 
reconled before the middle of the eigliteenth century that our ordi¬ 
nary mountain laurel is poisonous to livestock. 
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Early in the hisito^ of the Department of Aiifriciiltiire this topic 
came to the front. Erobably the first leeordea study was that of 
loco, which was discussed in 1873, before the establishment of the 
department. Since 1894 scientists of the department have studied 
this subject with the hope of reducing the losses and with material 
success. 

Regional Conditions Play Important Part 

Though much work had been done on poisonous plants in other 
countries and though many American plants are either identical 
with those of foreign countries or closely related to them, the condi¬ 
tions under which domestic animals are cared for in America are so 
different that entire reliance can not be placed on preceding work. 



For example, the hirksj)urs, which cause so many deaths in our 
American cattle, are not recorded as making any trouble in other 
countries. 

The losses in the eastern part of the United States are in many 
respects comparable with those in Europe, that is, comparatively few 
animals are lost. In the West, however, owing to the abundant 
growth of some poisonous plants, to climatic exigencies, and also to 
the manner in which range animals are handled, losses have been 
extremely heavy. The death of hundreds of sheep, or of 50 or more 
cattle at one time is not unusual, and sometimes, as in the case of loco 
poisoning, the horses in some localities have been almost wiped out. 

In beginning the investigation it was essential to have as com¬ 
plete knowledge as possible of preceding studies of this subject, 
rortiinatelv, a card catalogue was commenced at the very beginning 
of the worfe in 1894, and has been kept up to the present time, so that 
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now tliere arc very nearly complete lists of the literature on the 
subject. Inasmuch as there was much doubt as to the plants which 
caused the losses in American i>astures and ranges, extensive field 
investigations of poisoning cases weie necessary. In this work a 
large part of the United States has been covered, the range region of 
the West with special thoroughness. 

Early in the investigations, chemical and pharmacological work 
was begun for it was recognized that this was of fundamental imj)or- 
tance for a complete understanding of the subject. Such studies have 
been continued up to the present time with important results. 

Theoretically, many of the practical problems could be settled in 
the chemical laboratory. While this work is essential, it was evident 
that it would not take the place of field feeding experiments. Field 
(‘onditions can not be reproduced in the laboratory, and from the 
beginning of the experimental work attempts were made to carry 
on feeding experiments in the localities where the plants were sup¬ 
posed to do harm, reproducing, so far as possible, the conditions 
under whicli animals under investigation had been kept. 

Experiments with Suspected Plants 

With this in view feeding experiments in the fiekl have been a 
continual feature of the investigations. One of the first subjects 
taken up was the study of loco through a series of feeding experi¬ 
ments in Montana. Later, a station for this purpose was established 
in Hugo, Colo., and used for four summers. Other feeding stations 
for the study of loco were established in Nebraska and in the Pike’s 
Peak region of Colorado. Later a station w^as established in the 
mountains of Colorado with the main purpose of studying larkspur 
and lupine poisoning. Another station was conducted in the Yellow¬ 
stone Valley of Montana, where the special subjects of study were 
loco, lupine, and death camas. 

At the present time a well-equipped station is being used near 
♦Salina, in southern Utah. This was established with especial refer¬ 
ence to studies of death-cainas poisoning, oak poisoning, and sneeze- 
w^eed poisoning. A large number of other subjects are also being 
taken up and carried to completion. 

Besides these regular stations feeding experiments have been car¬ 
ried on in New Mexico on the rayless goldenrod and in Texas on 
shinnery oak. Another bi anch of the work has been plant surveys 
in many localities to determine the distribution of poisonous plants. 

Some of the laboratory work has been handled at the field stations, 
but all that does not have to be done immediate^ is taken care of in 
the department laboratories at Washington, D. C. There the results 
of the first studies are carefully worked up, including microscopic 
examinations of tissues. 

The object of all this work is to prove definitely whether a plant 
is or is not poisonous, and if it is poisonous to determine the symp¬ 
toms which are produced, to find the conditions under whicli the 
poisoning takes place, whether a plant is more poisonous in one 
season than another, whether any particular part of the plant is 
especially poisonous, and then finally to find out what can be done 
to reduce the losses. 
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It may be that a remedy can be found for the sick animals, as has 
b(‘(*n done in the case of loco and cocklebur. It may l)e that, by 



Fni. 180.—A, in a badly lo<op<l poiiditlon and weiKbing only 510 pounds. 0, 

The sanro horse about tlirw months later and following sjneoessfui treatment of lo(*o 
poisoning, formerly believed to be Incurable. The horse gained 315 pounds in 
weight and was sold for a good price 


grazing only a part of tlie season, the trouble can be avoided. This 
IS true of the low larkspur, for instance, which does no harm after 
about the first of July. 
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This experimental work was begun in 1894 by the division of 
botany, which afterwards was included in the Bureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry. The work was carried on by the Buiveau of Plant Industry 
until 1915. From 1915 to the present time the experimental wort 
with animals and the general direction of the subject has been under 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Other agencies of the department, however, have contributed 
largely to this work. The botanical side of the subject is still cared 
for by the Bureau of Plant Industry. Such work includes a study 
of the distribution of the plants and the accurate determination of 
the species of the supposed poisonous plants, for it is essential to 
know definitely the species on which experiments are made. For 
example, there are many nonpoisonous, leguminous plants which so 
closely resemble the true loco plants that frequently they all are 
grouped together as loco plants. They must be definitely separated 
and such descriptions made as will be (dear, not only to the experi¬ 
menters but also, if possible, to stockmen. 

The Forest Servi(‘e has cooperated very largely in the work and 
has built for the purpose three of the field stations. Early in the 
work also there Avas cooperation with the Office of Experiment Sta¬ 
tions, and there has been more or less cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment stations. 

The results of the work desciibed are available to stoclonen and 
to the public in more than a score of bulletins and circulars, most of 
which are free, others being obtainable for a few cents. Public 
addresses, articles in livestock journals, and, more lately, educational 
exhibits have also brought this important side of stock raising before 
stockjnen of the (*ountry. Yet new problems are constantly arising 
and the end of the work is not in sight. But it is going forward 
gradually and systematically, each year adding more to current 
knowledge on stock-poisoning plants and bringing about a reduction 
of the losses. 

C. Dwkiht Marsh. 


P OPULATION Flow A steady stream of young men and 
From Farms to women betAveen the age's of 18 and 24 
Cities Declines is moAung from farm homes to cities. 

These young j>eople are a surplus, and 
can not become farmers. A certain backflow of land-loving young 
people from city to farm also takes ])lace. 

Little is known of the normal size of this backflow. The retired- 
farmer moA’ement is a regular current townward and cityward. A 
small retired city-man moAHunent farniAvard may also be counted on. 
The special prosperity of farming will stimulate a movement of the 
less stable elements in cities to farms; and likewise any lack of pros¬ 
perity of farming or unusual prosj)erity in cities wull produce a 
movement cityward of the less stable elements of population on 
farms. 

The movement of people from farms to cities and the reverse 
movement from cities to farms together constitute at any one time a 
fair index of the agricultural situation. The Department of Agri- 
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and from fauns for t > sources indicates that during 

Information obtained 7 of approximately 

mo there was a net gain in total laim po|mi»t 11 j 

600,000 people over the preceding year, 
according to the census reports, there were 31,014,J6J ^ 
on farms. The unusual prosperity attending the faim occupation 
during 1920 apparently restrained considerably the customary now 
to cities of young people between the ages of 18 and 24, while the 
annual movement of prosperous retiring farmers to town was onset 
by the arrival of persons from cities drawn to farming by its pros¬ 
perous condition. The excess of births over deaths on fanns resulted 
in a natural increase. 

The year 1921, marked by striking drops in prices for farm prod¬ 
ucts, saw the beginnings of an unusual movement from farms to 
cities. While many persons who were tempted to leave farming 
stayed on farms, in the hope tliat soon the tide of prosperoys times 
would turn and flow farmward, others who were close to the margin 
of livelihood were compelled to go where there was protitablc em¬ 
ployment. The result was that though there was a net increase^ of 
farm population, it w'as only 2()(),0()0, instead of .')00,000 as during 
1920. 

In 1922 the department survey indicat^'d that a net movement of 
a million persons from farms to cities had taken place, which entailed 
a net loss in the farm population of 400,000 persons. 

in 1923 the loss to cities continued in full force, causing a net de¬ 
cline in the farm population eipial to or possibly somewhat exceeding 
that of the previous year. 

Another careful survey of the po^uilation .situation in 1924 showed 
that while the forces at work on farms tending to drive people to 
cities were still operating in the lives of many—for over 2,()()().0()0 
persons moved to cities—other sets of forces were at work sending 
back from cities to farms a larger number than formerly, viz, 
1,39(5,000 persons. The result of these movements Avas a net loss to 
the farm population of 182,000. 

For 1925 a continued decrease in farm population was reported 
to the effect that 479.000 fewer people were on farms January 1, 192(5, 
than January 1, 1925. 

The Department of Agriculture e.stimates the farm population as 
of January 1, 1926, at 30,000,000 persons. These figures include all 
men, women, and children living on farms. 

Each geographic division of the United States showed a net de¬ 
crease in farm population during 1925, the lowest percentage of 
decrease being in the West South Central States, the highest being 
in the Mountain States. 

The large gross movement from farms to cities, which has been at 
or slightly above the 2,(K)0,000 mark a year since January 1, 1922, 
apparently still overbalances the gross movement from cities to 
farms, even when the increase on farms by births over deaths is 
added in. ^ . 
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P OTASH Hunger Numerous lield tests as well as the expe- 

in War Years rieuce and observations of fanners have 
Taught Lesson shown clearly the necessity for potash in 
(‘rop production; not only in the effect it 
has on crop production but in many cases the influence it may have 
on crop quality. No iiiore striking illustration of the importance of 
potash to agriculture, or one on a broader scale, will probably ever 
be in evidence than the situation created during the World TV^ar, 
fiwing to the acute shortage of potash brought on by war conditions. 

Before the World War tlie United States was dependent on Ger¬ 
many for the potash it needed in agriculture and the industries. In 
1913, for example, slightly more than 1,000,000 tons of potash salts 
were imported. This was equivalent to about 255,000 tons of actual 
))otash. Of this huge order agriculture used from 90 to 95 per cent. 
During the war ])eriod the incoming supply of German potash was 
gradually cut down until in 1918 less than 300 tons were imported. 
In order to avert a ])otash famine, Amori(‘an resourcefulness and 
c apital came to the rescue. As a result this country developed its 
potasli resources to such an extent that the quantity of domestic 
j)Otash produced gradually increased until in 1918 a production of 
about 55,000 tons of actual potash was reported. This was enough 
to take care of between 20 and 25 per cent of the pre-’Nvar potash 
i(‘<juirenieiits. With the end of the war and the importation of 
]>otash from laith Germany and France, domestic production dropped 
oft considerably, but in re(*ent years has come up somewhat. 

Shortage Acute in 1916 and 1917 

In 1910 and 1917. the shortage of potash became so acute that 
<i“<»l)S suffered severely from a lack of it in fertilizer mixtures. This 
was more noticeable on ligliter soils, and with croi)s which usually 
r(‘s|)ond to potash, chiefly potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and 
rotten. Potasli hunger was a term used to signify the condition 
resulting from lack of potash. On certain soils potash hunger 
sliowed itself much more severely than on others, even though in the 
same vi(*initJ^ In fact, some soils hardly gave evidence of the 
trouble. The potato crop was <listurbed to a considerable extent 
and in sections where large fertilizer applications were customarily 
made the trouble was more serious. With very little, if any, potash 
in mixed fertilizeis many growers still used a ton to the acre. So 
mncli nitrogen and phosphoric acid without potash in many cases 
c. v tkc yield considerably. Exjierimental work showed that when 
j^^otash was added to a nitrogen-phosi^horic-acid mixture, the 
I 'tato plants grew normally (fig. 181, A) and gave high yields. 

ithout jiGtash the potato plants presented a very dark-g:ecn 
i(3iage. The leaves were contracted, wrinkled, and drooped. Later 
on a bronzing effect appeared on the leaves. This was very promi¬ 
nent when looking over i large field of potatoes. Frequently the 
plants became so weakened that they actually drooped and finally 
collapsed owing to bacterial infection or other secondary causes 
(fig. 181, B). The final yields would be greatly reduced. 
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In the case of cotton, the lack of 2 )otash was particularly marked 
on sandy soils and resulted in a condition known to cotton growers as 



cotton rust. This trouble became fairly general on coastal plain 
soils but was hardly observable on the Piedmont plateau soils, these 
soils being better supplied with potash than the sandy soils of the 
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coastal plain. In the case of the cotton plant tlie symptoms of 
potash hun^i^er were just as marked as with the potato plant. When 
potash fertilizer mixtures were available the trouble was not in 
evidence. Other crops were affected in much the same way as pota¬ 
toes and cotton. 

Field tests carried on durinjj: the period when poiasli was lacking 
brought out some interesting facts. For one thing potash, regard¬ 
less of the source, alforded direct relief and showed our agricul¬ 
tural dependence on potash salts. Even small quantities were help¬ 
ful. Manure, Avhich contains some potash, also was helpful in pre¬ 
venting potash hunger. It was found through such work that the 
high peicentages of potash used in fertilizer mixtures before the 
war were not required for maximum crop production. Some soils 
could do with comparatively little potash. Owing to the lack of 
potash it Avas often found better to use less nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid. This was more marked on some soils than on others. 

While the potash-hunger lesson was a severe one it Avas, neA^rthe- 
less, instrumental in making the country more fully realize our 
dependence on foreign potash. The splendid efforts to utilize our 
domestic potash supplies and to dcA^elop our resources along this line 
weic very gratifying and showed that we Avere able to become inde¬ 
pendent to an important extent. Coupled Avith the fact that less 
])otash can be recommended on some crops than Avas being done 
before the Avar, this makes our knowledge of Avhere aac stand Avith 
respe(*t to potash nnich clearer than before the World War. 

B. E. Broaa^n. 

»). J. Sktnnkk. 

P OTASH Resources Following the discovery in Germany of 

in United States great subterranean deposits of potash and 
Considerable the commercial exploitation of these de- 
jiosits, the use of potash as a fertilizer 
became a matter of common practice in America. Prior to the 
World War practically all the potash used by American farmers 
came from (Jermany—an unsatisfactory state of affairs, because of 
the long haul from tlie German mine to the American farms, and 
because in case of war between Germany and any other large naval 
powder oceanic shipments of potash would be interrupted and 
America would be dcjirived of her supplies of this important agri- 
( ultural material. 

This is Avhat hapiiened during the World War: German potash 
could no longer he imported, and the price of jiotash soared from GO 
cents to over $6 jier unit, shoAving how essential it is that America 
be rendered independent of foreign sources of potash. 

Nation-Avide surveys of American potash resources made by the 
department liave reAeuled unlimited quantities of potash-bearing 
materials, including natural brines, kelp, potash minerals, and trade 
wastes. As they occur, unfortunately, they are not in a form suitable 
for fertilizers. Either they are too Ioav in potash or else the potash 
wdiich they contain is not w'ater-soluble, or aA^ailable for plant use. 
The problem, therefore, is to devise methods of treatment to render 
these potash materials suitable for the fertilizer manufacturer. Gen¬ 
erally, it is not enough that the i)otash alone he extracted, but that 
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other products of value be obtained to share the cost of the potash 
extraction. These are the problems which the department is now 
tryiuj^^ to solve in its potash investigations. 

Potash Raw Materials 

The potash raw materials now regarded as important are the fol¬ 
lowing: The gijint kelps of the Pacific Ocean; the natural, desert 
brines of California; the potash minerals like alunite of Utah, leucite 
of Wyoming, shale of Georgia, feldspar of many States, and green¬ 
sand of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland; and the industrial 
wastes such as cement dust, blast-furna<.‘e dust, beet-sugar molasses, 
and the waste waters from alcohol manufacture. 

In these waste materials sufficient potash is lost each year, which if 
saved would supply almost all of that now required by the American 
farmers; whereas that contained in the natural de])osits is sufficient 



Fkj, 182.—An Aiin^ricnii plant, Searlos I^ake, Calif. Hare a hiuh ,i;ra<ie muriate 

of potash is produced from the salt water of Searles Lake 

to supply any quantity for an indefinite period. In the greensand 
deposit of New Jersey alone there is sufficient potash within reach 
of the steam shovel to last America for 1,()(K> years, ])ased on the 
present rate of consumption. Greensand is America’s largest and 
most favorable potash resource so far discovered. 

The American potash industry, as now established, ])roduces about 
12 per cent of the potash consumed in the Tmited States, the other 
88 per cent being imported from Europe. This domestic produ(*t is 
derived principally from Searles Lake, Calif., as a very pure and 
high-grade muriate of potash (fig. 182), and from the waste water of 
alcohol manufacture at Baltimore, Md., as a high-grade mixture of 
potash salts which may be described as “plant ash.” Other smaller 
quantities of potash are produced from other sources. With the 
continued development of new processes and the establishment of new 
plants and the growth of those already established, there is every 
ri^ason to believe that America in time will become <juite indepen<lent 
of all foreign sources of potash. American potash should mean 
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cheap potash, as it will l)e jiroduced close <o the point of consumption 
and it will be produced by processes yieldinj? other valuable ])roducts 
to share its manufacturing costs. 

J. W. Tuubentine. 


P OTATO Although it is less than a decade and a half ago 
Seed Cer- that a seed-potato certification inspection service 
tification was first offere<l to Wisconsin potato growers, the 
interest in the irnj^rovement of seed potatoes in 
seed-producing sections has been so great that siicli service is now 
offered by approximately half of the States. Since the instituticin of 
this service there has been a gradual raising of the standards of the 
seed stock and a greater uniformity in the certification rules under 
which the field inspectors operate. The current notion so character¬ 
istically held a few years ago, that the source of seed was of rela¬ 
tively little imi3ortance, has been largely abandoned. 

In a rather recent paper by Mooi e,^"' of Michigan, there is embodied 
one of the best summaries yet presented on the relative merits of cer¬ 
tified versus uncertified seed potatoes. These data included 15 reports 
from eight Canadian Provinces in which an SS-bushel per acre in¬ 
crease was noted in favor of certified seed. In 21 Delaware tests there 
was an increase of SJi bushels, and 87 reports from Pennsylvania indi¬ 
cated an average gain of 41 bushels. From 144 tests in Connecticut 
there was a 58-bushel increase, and from 81 tests in Louisiana the 
gain was 41 bushels: 8 tests in South Carolina resulted in 81 bushels 
increase, and 27f> tests in Maine gave an average increase of 88 
bushels; f),740 tests in Indiana show’ed 44 bushels increase; 220 re¬ 
ports from Kentucky showed an average gain of 42 bushels; 68 tests 
in New York resulted in an average increase of 76 bu>hels, and 268 
tests in Ohio gave a 48-busliel increase; 65 tests in New Jersey gave 
an average increase of 45 bushels; Missouri's 46 rejmrts showed 48 
bushels increase and IHinois''s 15 tests averaged 47 bushels gain; 
Nebraska made 64 tests, wliich averaged 141 bushels increase, and 
Oregon's 8 rej)orts resulted in 150 busliels increase; 2 rejmrts from 
Montana showed an average gain of 210 bushels, and in Michigan 
814 reports indicated a 78-bushel increase. In 827 tests of Michigan- 
grown seed in other States there was an average increase of 50 bushels 
per acre. The average total results in ('anada and the I'liited States, 
based on 11,627 reports, show an actual increase from certified over 
uncertified seed of 46.4 bushels per acre. 

Certified Seed Best 

Assuming that the above data fairly reflect the actual average 
value of certified and uncertified seed, it is evident that as a rule the 
grower of potatoes, for either seed or table purposes, should use 
certified seed. The rather wide variations in the yield of certified 
and uncertified seed may be largely attributed to variations in the 
character of the uncertified seed used. The important thing to keep 
in mind, how^ever, is that it pays to use certified seed potatoes. This 
is especially true with respect to the grower who is unable to make 


’"Moore, II. (\ evidence that tertifikd seed is improved seed. Croc, Eleventh 
Ann. MeetlnK Tutato Assoc. Am., p. :!0-40, 1924. 
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a summer inspection of fields witli a view to direct purchase of his 
own seed supply. 

Every purchaser of certified seed potatoes should carefully inspect 
the seed-certification tags affixed to each sack. If these tags are not 
attached to the sacks or leave doubt as to their genuineness, the stock 
should be questioned. It is suggested that a sample certification tag 
be requested from each certification official some time in advance ot 

E urcliase of seed stock from any given State. This would permit of 
scorning familiar with the genuine tag. 

William Stuart. 

P OTATO Sup- It is commonly believed that a small crop of 

ply — Effect potatoes is usually worth more to the United 

on Markets States producers than a large crop. If the 

large crop of 425,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1924 was valued at the reported average farm price for the season 
($0,765), it would have been worth $1125,000,000; whereas the small 
crop of 323,000,000 bushels harvested in 1925, if valued at that sea¬ 
son’s average price of $1,835, would have been worth $593,000,000. 
Thus 100,000,000 bushels less in 1925 than in 1924 made the crop 
worth $270,000.(KK) more. If producers had marketed as largo a 
proportion of the large crop as they did of the small crop, the price 
would probably have been even lower than $0,765, and the difference 
in value correspondingly greater. 

The reason tor this contrary behavior of crop values is to l)e found 
in the habits of people with res[)ect to the consumption of potatoes. 
Even when potatoes are high in price they are relatively cheap com¬ 
pared with other foods which make up the average person’s diet, and 
there is no other food which will quite take the place of potatoes. 
For these reasons many people will pay a relatively high price for 
potatoes in years of short crops rather than to forego the enjoyment 
of their usual rations of this standard vegetable. 

In years of large crops the situation is different. Though people 
are unwilling to decrease their consumption of potatoes when pri(Ts 
are high, they are likewise unwilling to imuease their consumption 
when prices are low. There is no good sul)slitut(>i for ])otato(\s in 
years of high prices, but according to our present standard of living 
neither are potatoes a good substitute for other foods when prices 
are low. Consequently the quantity of jmtatoes cmisunuMl tends to 
remain relatively constant, regardless of the pi i(!e, whi<di means that 
producers can obtain higher prices when the crop is short, but can 
not dispose of a large ci*op except at very low prices. 

During the period since 1908 there has apparently been a change 
in the reaction of consumers to low potato ])rices, Tlu^ reasons for 
this apparent change are probably to be found in the increased pros¬ 
perity of w^age earners since the war, which has enabled them to 
afford a more varied diet, and to rely less on potatoes as a staple 
food. It has also enabled them to save money in other ways than by 
living on the cheapest foods, which heretoiore has stimulated the 
consumption of potatoes when prices were low. Another factor may 
be the marked inci ease of supplies of other vegetables often at prices 
sufficiently low to encourage variety in the bulky part of the diet. 
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The change in the supply-price relationship of j^otatoes is of con¬ 
siderable significance to potato growers. It means tliat the price of 
potatoes is now more sensitive to changes in supply, and that large 
crops such as were produced in 1922 and 1924 are almost certain to 
result in very low prices—lower than crops of the same size would 
have brought before the war, were it not for the increase in the 
general price level. The fact that a large crop is worth considerably 
less than a small crop, though costing more to produce, is a warning 
to potato growers against overplanting after a season of high prices, 
and overmarketing in a season of large crops. 

E. M. IIagoit. 

P OTATO Yields The significant advances which have been 
Best From made in our knowledge of potato diseases dur- 
GoodSeed ing the past decade have served to emphasize 
more forcefully than ever before the tremen¬ 
dous importance of good seed potatoes. Discovery of the method of 
transmission of mosaic and other virus diseases of the potato from 
infected to healthy plants has, in a measure at least, revolutionized 
our preconceived notions regarding degeneration or the ^‘running 
out” of varieties or strains of potatoes. The term degeneration as 
now used has an entirely different significance as it simply conveys 
the idea that the variety or strain so designated is affected with <tne 
or more of the virus diseases, such as mosaic, leaf roll, spindle tuber, 
yellow dwarf, or giant hill. Our old conception of degeneration or 
senilitv in plants has, therefore, been discarded. It is now believed 
that old-age debility does not normally occur in plants propagated 
vegetatively. In otlier wonls, if the potato is kept free from disease 
there is no reason why its propagation may not be continued indefi¬ 
nitely, provided it is grown under suitable environmental conditions. 

The first reijuirement in good seed potatoes is that they be as free 
as possible from seed-borne diseases, at least of those which can not 
be destroyed by tn^atment in either the hot or cold corrosive subli¬ 
mate or formaldehyde solutions. The stock must be true to name, 
free from varietal mixtures, and conform reasonably well to the type 
of variety. It must also possess good vigor and high productive 
capacity. 

For many years efforts have been made to isolate sujierior yielding 
strains from our leading commercial varieties of potatoes. These 
efforts have been made in the belief that within any given variety bud 
variations or somatii* changes may arise which may lesult in a more 
productive or vigorous strain of plants. 

Certified Seed Studied 

With a view of determining to what extent such strains might occur 
in the hands of potato growers the department in 1919, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, began a 
study of the comparative merits of different lots of certified seed 
potatoes for the purjiose of determining tlie best strains of seed stock 
in five of the leading commercial varieties. These studies which were 
continued over a period of five years resulted in demonstrating rather 
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convincingly in the first three seasons that there were outstanding 
differences in yield. These differences in some cases amounted to 
over 100 bushels per acre or nearly 100 per cent more than the lowest 
yielding strain. The increases were so striking as at once to arrest 
tlie attention of the growers with the result that the low-yielding 
strains were replaced by stock from the high-yielding ones. 

The rather general acknowledgment of this principle at the present 
time makes possible the further improvement of seed stocks. In all 
such tests, hovvcner, careful observance must be made as to the pres¬ 
ence of disease in the seed stock. Tliere is little doubt that some 
of the variations in strain test yields have been largely due to the 
presence of disease in the seed stock used. One of the most carefully 
conducted strain or selection tests is that reported by Myers in 
which a three-year average gain from selected over unselected stock 
of 48.1 bushels per acre was obtained. 

Other examples of the value of selected seed over that of un- 
selected or of certain strains over others might be cited, but it is 
felt that little would be gained by so doing. 

The importance of good seed has been most strikingly demon¬ 
strated by the HOG and 400 bushel potato clubs of Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. In 1923, 54 Pennsylvania potato growers qualified 
for membership in the 400-bushel club. The average yield per 
acre of these 54 growers was 444 bushels, while 4 growers pro¬ 
duced 500 or more bushels. The prize acre yielded 532 bushels. 
During the same season the potato growers of Pennsylvania aver¬ 
aged 105 bushels per acre or slightly less than one-third the average 
yield of the 54 growers and not quite one-fourth that of the prize 
acre. 

Good Seed Not Sole Factor 

In the presentation of these data it is not piojiosed to imply that 
the use of good seed was solely responsible for these high yields. 
It is assumed, however, that all will agree that large yields can not 
be produced from poor seed. In other words, it will be admitted 
that good seed potatoes are a prerequisite to large yields. (lood soil, 
an abundance of plant food, and excellent cultural care coupled with 
good seed furnisli the conditions necessary to a large crop. The 
soil must be thoroughly jnepared before planting; seed must be 
used liberally; preemergence tillage to pievent weed growth, and 
subsequent tillage of the growing crop must be i)erformed with intel¬ 
ligence, and insect and fungous pests must be effectively controlled 
by timely applications of suitable insecticidal and fungicidal prepa¬ 
rations if maximum yields are to be expecte<l. The potato grower 
should always keep in mind the fact that it costs no more to plow or 
cultivate an acre of land for a good than a poor crop, and that the 
extra expense involved in better spraying for the control of insect 
and fungous pests is more than repaid in the extra bushels produced. 
The man who produces 400 bushels of potatoes per acre at a cost of 
$175 per acre will usually make a fair profit, whereas the one who 
produces 150 bushels at a cost of $100 per acre will usually lose 

” MYKKS. C. H. how to IMPROVB THB YIELD AND QUALITY OF SUED POTATOES BY SBLUC- 
TioN AND TO MAINTAIN SUCH iMPKOVEMUNT. Ffoc. Eleventh Ann. Meeting Potato Assoc. 
Am., p. G~14. 1924. 
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money. In the one case the bushel cost is 43.75 cents, whereas in the 
other it is 66.67 cents. 

The increasing demand for good seed furnishes ample evidence 
that the wide-awake potato grower recognizes the importance of 
planting good seed and is making every effort to procure it. 

WiiiLiAM Stuart. 

P OULTRY Accredita- The natural tendency toward speciali- 
tion a Stabilizing zaiion in the poultry industry and the 
Market Influence recent rapid growth of the commercial 

hatchery business have made necessary 
improved conditions of sanitation in jmultry plants and the produc¬ 
tion of breeding stcx*k of sound, constitutional vigor. The accredita¬ 
tion of breeding flocks and hatcheries appears to be the only sure 
means of accomj)lishing these fundamental im]>rovements. 



Fuj. 1S3.— A fl(K?k of KtanclardUrcd narr<Hl riymouth Rocks. It has not only hwn 
I'ijicidly culled on the hasis of stuiidardhred and ey:j;-j»roducfIon qualities hut each 
niemher of the dock will pass the rijrid iiispe<*tion s>stcin retpiired in the accreditii- 
tion of hreedluf; flocks 

Tlie ])urposes of accreditation in general are to reduce losses in the 
j)Oultry industry and to make the hatching and breeding business 
more efficient. Tlie improvement begins with the ijuality of chicks 
hatched, which in turn means better-laying pullets and higher-quality 
eggs and poultry meat. The preamhle to Uie uniform plan of accredi¬ 
tation which is being adoptetl by most of tlie States shows tlie fuiula- 
nieutal aim of tlie work. It reads: 

Health is the fouiichitloii of suceesj<ful hushaiulry upon it depend suc¬ 

cessful production aiui reproduction. ConstitutioinU vijjor is the l>est insurance 
ajfaiiKst ill health. Every poultryiiian and every hatchery man, therefore, is 
under ohligation to maintain his laying? and broedinj? stock in the best pos- 
siide state of health hy keeping only those birds wliich are constitutionally 
fit, and hy keeplnj? liis premi.'^es in the best possible state of sanitation. 

Tlie accreditation program has to do primarily with the liatcheries 
and the breeding flocks sujiplying their eggs, and jirovides for the 
accreditation of breeding floi'k.s, as well as of eggs and chicks from 
those flocks, and finally of the hatcheries themselves. 

, 21)217®—YBK 11126-36 
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Among other things, accreditation rules provide for the handling 
of every bird in the oreeding flock. This is analogous to inspection 
work for the larger domestic animals by official inspectors, except 
that in the case of poultry the inspection work is being done at the 
producing plant. In the second place, accreditation provides for 
thorough and rigid culling of the flocks for the elimination of 
diseased specimens as well as those birds that do not conform, within 
a reasonable degree, to certain standard and production requirements. 
All the inspectors by whom the culling is done must have had an 
approved course of training and they must be authorized by a respon¬ 
sible State agency. 

Supervision of Hatcheries 

The hatcheries must be kept clean and sanitary at all times and 
their managers will be allowe<l to accej)t eggs for hatching juirposes 
only from accredited flocks. h]ggs i-eceiviMl and chicks hatched are 



Fig. 184.—All uiicullod fltKk Ihnt could not l)c used in produciuj:: hatching' for 

Jin iuenditt'd hjitchcry 


subject to inspection at any time and the management is retjuired 
1o keep a set of records which will <ijive the inspectors fairly complete 
information concerning the operations of the hatchery. The eggs 
used for hatching must weigh at least ly^ ounces each besides bemg 
uniform in shape, color, and shell. Continuous selection of heavy 
eggs for hatching purposes will result in the develojiment of strains 
that in turn lay good-sized eggs. Therefore the rigid enforcement of 
this one ruling probably will do more than any other one thing to 
reduce the high proportion of small eggs now going on the market. 

Another important feature of accreditation work is that it offi¬ 
cially recognizes those breeders and hatchery operators who take the 
initiative in eliminating bacillary white diarrhea from the breeding 
flocks. It is known that this disease takes a heavy toll not only in 
(ItHTeasing hatchability but in increasing chick mortality, and its 
elimination from the breeding flocks will undoubtedly cause a 
marked improvement in hatching results as well as in the vitality 
of chicks. 
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The whole problem is essentially one of education among breeders 
and hatchery operators, and accreditation is designed as an educa¬ 
tional program, the benefits of which accrue to [)roducers, distribu¬ 
tors, and consumers. Moreover, the accreditation work as now car¬ 
ried on is largely self-supporting, the major costs being borne by 
the producers who derive the lirst benefits in redu(;ed losses. 

Improvement of the cpiality of the breeding stock lies at the very 
foundation of the poultry industry. A clean industry and whole¬ 
some ])roducts make satisfied consumers, less loss to distributors, 
and greater profits to producers. 

M. A. JULL.^ 


P OULTRY The value of prevention as compared with 
Disease cure is enormous in the rase of poultry diseases. 
Prevention Much has been said about the diseases of poul¬ 
try, but that subject is merely the negative side 
of one vastly more vital, namely, the health of poultry. The cost 
of poultry diseases far outweighs the price of preA^ention. The 
ravages of disease are ahvays costly in life, longevity, vigor, and 
productivity, among poultry or other livestock. 

The idea that disease is a necessary evil, to be grappled with 
when it comes, is no more true of poultry diseases than of those 
Avhich aflfeet man or other animals. The successful prevention of 
poultry diseases demands knowledge of their causes and effectual 
means of combating those causes. Diseases affecting poultry are 
infectious, nutritional, or environmental. Although these classes 
iriay often overlap, one or the other as a rule constitutes the real 
starting point of a given outbreak of disease. Space will permit 
only a brief discussion of the general means of disease prevention 
that apply to each of these divisions. 

Sanitation the First Rule 

In preventing infectious disease, sanitation is the first rule. Tlic 
bars are thus erected against infection. New stock is quarantined 
until all doubt as to its fn^edom from infection is removed. The 
fioek is protected fn»m poIIute<l water, eoiitaminated food, disease- 
disseminating birds or vermin; in fact, safeguarded from infection 
by every possible avenue. 

Prevention of infection includes prevention of its spread. Jn the 
event that a disease makes its ap|>earau<*e in the fioek, the affected 
birds should be promptly isolateil until oired, or else disimsed of. 
The latter (*ourse is fre<|uently (’heaper for the owner, and vsafer for 
the, other birds of the fioek. Along Avith isolation goes disinfection, 
in order that, with the removal of the infected bird, tlu' owner may 
also destrov the infection which has been scattered b}’^ that bird. 
This disinfection process should be pret'eded by a rigorous cam¬ 
paign of cleaning, and may be goA’^erned in its details by the nature 
of the disease to be overcome. 

^Doctor Jiill, HH chniritiMri of the commit I <*o on and certification, 

appointed by the I’oultrv Science Aasoclritlon. baa be«‘n workinj^ with the various States 
in the adoption of a uniform plan of accreditation and certiticution of poultry. About 
States now have some form of accredltatiou-certltic.Ulou work in operation, and material 
progress has been made in the work. 
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In preventing the stmt or spread of poultry 

£o,md of '“1«»S.ir l?y‘“.e oi o 'lSrSbE 
Sry & o “b;%‘S£“i »S eaeJ side of the poultry 
C*7oitl> “r“of Zhicl I succ^Vly need .« . poultry run W o™ 
vpnr and alternately cultivated the followm^r year. J>y tftis mcroM 
JKl the prS*. of n.lure have tine to "’“"Jv „ ‘h 

aerms of diseese or the eggs of parasites which otlierwise may, wi 
disastrous results, be picked up the birds. 

Correct Feeding a Preventive 


Nutritional diseases as a class are the diseases of captivity in the 
lower animals and poultry. Various forms of nutritional dchciency 



Fhj. 385.—'Proper .soloctloii of fet^ds and cloan »*(|nipm(‘nt will l^arKcl.v provont the 
iiumtTOus nutritional diwousos that affoct donu'^tie fowls 


produce rather definite symptoms and lesions in birds. The nutri¬ 
tional disease manifestations include rickets, false roup, leg weak¬ 
ness, and polyneuritis (St. Vitus’s dance), with more or less emacia¬ 
tion, anemia, and functional depression. The most common form of 
nutritional surfeit in poultry is gout, a disease caused by excessive 
protein feeding. Obesity, from excessively starchy rations, is 
common in hens. The general principle of correct poultry feeding 
is to supply the flock with such essentials as wdiole and ground mixed 
cereals, animal protein in proper quantity, shell, grit, and abundant 
green feed or raw vegetables. Proved formulas issued by this de¬ 
partment for the feeding of poultry afford adequate protection 
against the ordinary nutritional diseases. 
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^ In close relation to nutritional diseases stands a gi*oup of condi¬ 
tions caused tiie eating of spoiled feeds. It is needless to say that 
all feed sui^plied to poukry should be fresh, clean, and free of molds, 
decomposition, or contamination of any sort. 

Environmental diseases in poultry are thcise which are traceable 
to the conditions under which tlie birds are kept. Bad ventilation 
and drafts or dampness in the poultry house are liable to produce 
definitely adveise consequences. Chilling or overheating, crowding, 
or lack of direct sunlight are frecjuenily responsible for disease aiul 
death among poultry of any age, particularly young birds. Aside 
from the necessity or a correct type of poultry house, it is important 
to put the building on well-drained soil, situated so as to shelter the 
flock from the force of the prevailing storms. 

In overcoming the disease tendency of birds caused by their habits 
of fl(K;king together, it is advantageous to divide a large flock into 
smaller groups or units, with separate quarters. In that way the 
conditions of living are under better control. There is less crowding, 
less dissension in the flock and a more equal distribution of the daily 
ration allowance. Also, in smaller groups a possible outbreak of 
infectious disease is the more readily brought under <*ontrol and rela¬ 
tively fewer birds are endangered. 

Birds of widely A^arying ages should ordinarily not flcjok together. 
And finally, birds of difl'erent species should be kept from occupying 
common cjuarters, and. So far as is practicable, should be kept on 
separate ground. 

Hdbkrt Bun yea. 


P OULTRY and Egg Accurate current information coneern- 
Production Esti- ing the production of poultry and eggs is 
mates Now Made greatly nei‘di‘d. The value of these prod¬ 
ucts in 11125 is estimated to be somewhat 
over $1,000,000,000—about the same as tliat of all cattle. 

Aside from decennial census figines, about tlu» only information of 
a general nature available has been the receipts at the principal 
markets, the annual estimates of numbers of poultrv on farms, and 
production of poultry and eggs as reported by the voluntary crop 
reporters of the Department of Agriculture. Annual reports from 
sample farms show the number of chicks hatched, and as this figure is 
related to numbers raised as reported by the decennial census, esti¬ 
mates of the annual pioduction of poultrv have been possible. The 
total production of eggs has been roughly approximated from the 
change in numbers of jmultry during the year, on the fairly well 
]>roven assumption that conditions affecting increase or <lecrease in 
numbers tend to influence ])roportionately the prodiu tion of eggs. 
The receipts of eggs at the principal markets appear to bear out this 
assumption. 

Since September, 11)24, the crop correspondents have been report¬ 
ing the number of hens and pullets of laving age in their flocks and 
the number of eggs laid, on the first day of each month. These 
samples numl>er about 20,000 and include both ordinary and com¬ 
mercial farm flocks, with a small proportion of town flocks. They 
should afford dependable information on the monthly trends of egg 
production. ()wing to the time required for eggs to reach the mar- 
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* j »i the first of the month tend to tgmchro- 

ket, th^ suDoiv of eggs at the cental mari^ 

nize with the mid-H . ^ ^‘lnyings per farm, difficulty has been 
In constructing an |gj. large commercial fiodts which 

had with the .P „ j missing the next, thus introducing 

ss. V -tu- 


Index of Layings 

The nnblislied index of layings in 192C, con.nnred wdth 1925, is 

Ine puDlisiieu muex j changes from month 

based upon relative layings pei 100 nen.. . - ° i comoarable 

to month in layings per hen are inucli l?,v nirDen?* in a 

than those per farm. The influences iff" .1 

large number of sample flocks selected at ' .v other 

like proportion the average layings in all as^ an 

Land, the index of layings per 100 hens is not satisfactory u n 
index of production, because the constant and material changes in 
number of birds in the laying flock are not considered. 1 nc present 
index is, therefore, a temporary expedient until something better 

can be developed. , « i i • i • d- 

By the exclusion of the returns of exceptional flocks, which is to 
be undertaken, satisfactory comparisons per farm will be possible 
on the basis of a large number of flocks of representative number 
and type. It should then be possible to estimate with reasonalile 
assurance the monthly production of egp per farm and hence ap¬ 
proximate actual total production. This new basis will be estab¬ 
lished as soon as the complete figures for 1924 are available from the 
United States census. 

An analysis of a portion of the material assembled through the 
monthly inquiry of 1924 and 1925 appears in the March, 1920, Sup¬ 
plement of Crops and Markets, and tlie monthly index of layings is 
published regularly in the same publication. 

S. A. Jones. 


P OU’LTRY A decided expansion in the poultry industry 
Industry during the five-year period 1920-1925 is revealed 
Expansion by census figures. Thc3 increases are greatest 
in the States in which specialized poultry farms 
are most common and smallest in those States where production is ob¬ 
tained mainly from the farm flocks. Thus egg iiroduction in New 
Jersey increased more than 100 i^er cent in tlie five years; in Connect¬ 
icut 82 per cent, in Washington nearly 100 per cent, and in Cali¬ 
fornia more than 50 per cent. On the other hand, egg production in 
Wisconsin increased only 14 per cent, in Nortli Dakota less than 1 
per cent, Iowa 11 per cent, Nebraska 12 per cent, Kansas 22 per cent, 
and Oklahoma 13 per cent—all of these being States in which the 
farm flock is predominant. 

The increase in egg production has resulted from two different 
factors—a greater number of laying hens in the country and a 
gi*eater production per hen. More farmers are inU'rested in poultry, 
and there is a tendency toward greater si>ecialization in this phase 
of the farm business and therefore toward larger flocks. Changes 
which have taken place in production methods have been largely 
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responsible for the increased size of the producing units by reducing 
the labor in rearing young stock and in caring for the laying flocks. 
The development of mammoth incubators, by means of which larger 
flocks of chicks of the same age could be procured; the use of stove 
brooders, which made possible the brooding of the chicks in larger 
units; and newer information regarding feeding and management 
have been the j)rincipa] factoi-s working in this direction. 

Causes of Production Gain 


Greater production per hen has resulted, in part, from better 
methods of feeding and management, but principally from the in¬ 
terest in and the development and wicle use o£ bred-to-lay stock. It 
is lopfical to presume that the influence of this improved stock would 
be f^reater in the sections where S])ecialized farming is prevalent 
than in sections where farm flocks are ])redomlnant. A rou<i!jh meas¬ 
ure of the improvement is available frotn the census fij^ures. 


Taiu.e 20. — EoffS prod lived! per cJiicJceu on farms, 7.9/.O ntid 79? 




Ni‘\rJer.sey—- 
New IlamiKsliln*--. . 

(’onneoticut.. - 

Delaware 
Wiseoasin 
North Dakolii , 


1910 

1924 j 

SUto 

62 9 

80.0 

Nobr i.'ik'i.. 

77.9 

81.3 

Iowa .-. 

67 9 

8.1.1 

Kansas. . 

49.4 

66.2 

Oklahoma. 

0 

55.7 

Washington. 

•^7. 7 

48 6 

California. 


1024 


.50 8 

48.7 

,52. 2 

.53.0 

.54 0 

.51.8 

49. 0 

47.4 

72 2 

03 6 

71 H 

91.9 


1 Number of exg.s pro lactvl ia divitied by number of cliicken.s on farm.*; on J an. 1. ^>20, anfl similarly 
or 1924. 


The results so obtained arc inaccurate, but the contrast between 
the change in the rate of production for specialized States like Con¬ 
necticut, Washiii^oii, New Jersey, and (^ilifornia, and the farm- 
flo<‘k States of ^V^iscoiisiii, North Dakota. Nebraska, Iowa, Ivausas, 
and Oklahoma is si^niticant. 

The de\'olopnicnt of the baby-chick industry has had a marked in- 
flinmce on the j)Oultry industry* It is estimated that from lOO.OOOjHX* 
to 500,000,000 chicks i\iv beinV produced annually in tlie toiumercial 
liatcheries for sale to poultrymen and farmer^. The business is still 
^roAvin^ rapidly. Many ])oiiltry keepers no lon^^er hatch any chicks. 
The lar^e hatclieries afforil an ex<‘ellent opportunity to improAV the 
<piality of the stock in the teiritory in Avhi(*h their cliK'ks are sold 
and more and more attention is beiiii; iriveii tf> this phase of the busi¬ 
ness, with ^ood results. 

Stabilizing; Egg Production 

There is a flefinite trend toward more sta])le egg production 
throughout the year, though it 1ms not become es[)ccially marked as 
A’et in the entire egg cr<*p of the country. The December receipts 
of eggs at the tive principal markets increased from 2.3 per cent of 
the total for 1919 to 4 per cent of the total for 1925. The object is to 
increase production in the fall and early winter nionths when egg 
prices are at their highest, and success in this particular is generally 
accompanied by a lower production in the spring or summer, and 
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amounts, therefore, to a shifting of a part of the normal spring pro¬ 
duction into the winter. Better laying stock, more favorable tirne 
of hatching the chicks in the spring, better methods of feeding and 
management and, particularly, the use of artificial light in the laying 
houses during the season of long nights to prolong the days for the 
hens are the factors which arc making this development possible. 
Should this trend toward an evener egg production become still 
more pronounced, it may be expected to reduce the percentage of the 
annual egg crop which must be held in cold storage. 

A trend toward better quality in the poultry products reaching 
the markets is evident. Replacement of mongrel by improved stock, 
better feeding and care of the poultry, a better handling of the 
products on their way to market, and better grading and standardi¬ 
zation have resulted in a higher average of quality on the terminal 
markets. 

Probably the most important trend in the marketmg of poultry 
products is the increasing development of cooperative marketing. 
The eggs and poultry of large groups of producers are now being 
handled cooperatively on the Pacific coast, and, to an increasing ex¬ 
tent, in the Middle Western States. Coincident with this develop¬ 
ment there has been a tendency for private i>qultry and egg¬ 
packing concems to be absorbed into large organizations. At the 
same time the field of influence of the retail chain stores in the con¬ 
suming markets as distributors of eggs has become bi’oader and 
broader and with the development of volume sales these organiza¬ 
tions are buying supplies to an increasing extent direct from large 
private or cooperative packers. This development is making com le- 
tition sharper and the margin of profit smaller both for (he wl ide- 
sale receiver in the terminal markets and the jiacker and s.’i’ iper 
in the country. 

K. R. .Si.oc'U.'i . 

P REB.S Aid Few farmers to-day would willingly bo without 
to Farmers a farm paper. I'lie present sif nation is a far ciy 
Increasing from the early nineteenth century when the few 
farm papers that existetl circulated mostly among 
scientists and among professional men who felt that agriciiltup was 
to he improved from the top, they obviously being the to]). It is a far 
cry even from the middle of the nineteenth century, when m many a 
rural community the only paper taken was Horace Clreeley’s Weekly 
Ncav York Tribune, a single copy of which was read aloud to a groiq) 
at the post office on its arrival. Farmers to-day obtain from the 
agricultural press general farm news, reports of experiments and 
investigations, the experiences of other farmers, advice—much less 
than formerly—and general reading of an entertaining and stimu- 

^^^le farm press serves, too, as it has served for a considerable time, 
as a forum for practicing farmers and as a spokesman for agriculture, 
impressing the needs of this industry upon the nation as a whole. 
Much of the agricultural progress so far made in the United States 
is due to the farm pres.s. The Farm Journal was the pioneer among 
all publications in guaranteeing the advertising appearing in its col¬ 
umns, while it also was the originator of the movement for rural free 
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delivery of mail Orange Judd, the agricultural publisher, was re- 
sensible for the first agricultural experiment station in this country. 
Henry Wallace, tnlitor of Wallace’s F'armer, inaugurated the running 
of dairy, corn, and good roads trains. The Progressive Farmer was a 
leader in the exposure of patent medicine and stock-food frauds. 
E, T, Meredith, publisher oi Successful Farming, was the first pub¬ 
lisher to bring advertising experts into direct i)ersonal contact with 
farming and farmers in order to show farm j)urchasing power. J. H. 
Sanders, publisher of the Bl eeder’s Gazette, was instrumental in the 
establishment of registries of draft and speed breeds of horses in the 
United States, wdiile Farm, Stock and Home carried on a successful 
compaign to stamp out ‘‘ stallion peddling.” The abolition of bucket 
shoj)s in Texas was the result largely of efforts of Farm and Ranch. 
The Capper Farm Press stimulated enormously the boys' and girls’ 
agricultural club movement, being in parts of its territory a pioneer 
in this activity. Early promotion of the silo was carried on by the 
Ohio Farmer, whose silo convention ” in 1881) was a unique event. 

Agricultural Colleges Sponsored 


The farm jiress has, further, sponsored agricultural colleges; meat 
inspection; the use of modern household devices in farm lionies; 
police regulations regarding fertilizers, feedstuff's, and seeds; railroacl 
rate regulation; rural credits; traveling libraries: cooperative mar¬ 
keting movements; and numerous other matters of s])ecial interest 
to the farmer. 

Among striking developimmts in tlie agricultural press in recent 
years have been the increasing spa<’e devoted to matter written by 
farmers themselves, greater attention to agri<‘ultural organization, 
and emphasis on edu(‘ational, recreational, and similar social features 
of rural life. I'he interest taken by women in agricultural journals 
has been a potent factor in the growth of the last-named class of 
material. 

Another significant development lias been the differentiation of 
the farm press. This is due both to the expansion of fanning in 
general and to its increased complexity. 

Farm paiHUs to-day may he roughly divided into six groups, eac*h 
of which might in turn be greatW subdivided: 

1. The daily agricultural newspaper, published in a large city 
and dealing ciiiefiy as a rule witli livestock marketing (*onditions. 

2. The agricultural paper issued as the weekly or semiweekly edi¬ 
tion of a daily newspaper. 

3. The general farm magazine, usually a monthly, intended to 
ap])eal to the general farmer in any ]>art of the country. 

4. The sectional farm paper, usually a weekly, (lesigne<l for the 
farmer in a specitic region or State, and consequently containing 
matter dealing with local farming ct)nditions and problems. 

(>. The paper devoted to a sj)ecial kind of iarming, such, for 
example, as dairy fanning, or a special agricultural movement, such 
as cooperation. 

6. The breed paper, published for tlie specialist in a breed of 
1 i vestock. 

There are also numerous research journals published for scientific 
investigators in agriculture and related fields. Certain class and 
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trade journals, such as those <lealing with the farrn-implement trade 
and with milling flour and grain, publish much agricultural material, 
although they are little read by farmers. 

General Newspapers More Interested 

Increased attention to agriculture on the part of general news¬ 
papers is a notable recent development. One notes a general absence 
of the contempt for agriculture shown a few years ago by a large 
portion of the urban press, and finds instead a sympatbctic interest. 
Agriculture has come to be recognized by editors as an essential 
element in national progi'ess, and the farmer as a significant figure 
in national life. The emphasis laid on farming by the war stimu¬ 
lated the publication of agricultural matter in the urban press, 
although certain newspapers had been farsighted enough to give 
special attention to farming for many years before. To-day a large 
number of daily newspapers, imduding those published in the largest 
cities, employ agricultural editors and devote much space to news 
and feature articles about farming, either placing these in a special 
department or scattering them through the pa])er. Certain dailies 
with circulations as small as 5,000 have found it worth while to 
employ agi*icultural editors. 

A marked advance has also been apparent in the attitude of the 
country weekly, the typical communitj^ newspaper, to farming. 
Whereas a few years ago it was exceptional to find a country paper 
devoting 10 per cent of its space to farm news, to-day many such 
papers find agricultural copy their most attractive field. A survey 
of reader interest made by Harry B. Potter in a typical Illinois com¬ 
munity in 1925 showed C;i per cent of the readers interested in agri¬ 
cultural matter. This proportion was exceeded in the survey only 
in the case of certain strictly local news. A number of community 
newspapers have exerted marked influence upon the piogress of agri¬ 
culture and agricultural organization in their communities in a very 
short period. 

Farming Interpreted to Public 

Attention to agriculture on the part of general newspapers, daily 
or weekly, possesses special importance to the farming industry. 
Not only is the farmer supplied with much interesting and useful 
material but farming is interpreted to the public as a whole. The 
effect is to promote that understanding of and that sympathy with 
agriculture which are essential to a permanent solution of its 

problems. Nklson Antkim Chawford. 


P RODUCTION and The increasing commercial ization of agri- 

Consumption culture makes it imperative for farmers to 
Surveys Useful think of their production programs in 
terms of market demands; that is, the 
quantity and quality of products which can be sold to consumers at 
remunerative prices. Careful studies of the local production, dis¬ 
tribution, and consumption of agricultural products are doing much 
to help focus attention on opportunities for profitable changes in the 
fanning carried on in many areas. Such studies are particularly 
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timely where the farmers adjacent to growing urban centers have 
failed to adjust their production to take advantage of changes in 
transportation rates and facilities. 

In these studies the markets within the area are analyzed to deter¬ 
mine the quality and Quantity of products demanded, the source of 
supply, the prices paid, and the marketing methods followed. The 
markets outside the area for products that are grown oi- can be 
produced in excess of local requirements are studied in the same way. 
An inventory of agricultural production in the area is made, the 
most effective production methods and practices are studied, an<i an 
effort is made to determine the possibilities of profitable expansion 
in production. The primaiy objective is to obtain a sound economic 
basis for suggesting and recomiuen<ling programs of production and 
marketing that will result in the improvement of agriculture in the 
area. 

An example of studies of this type is the survey of the agricul¬ 
ture of the New Orleans trade area which was completed early in 
1926. Studies in the cotton, ri(‘e, sugar-(‘ane, truck, and dairy re¬ 
gions were made. In these regional studies attention was given 
to the factors involved in profitable production and to a comparison 
of practices of successful and unsuccessful farmers. The possibili¬ 
ties of profitable exj)ansion of different enterprises were considered 
together with the limiting factors. 

Study in New Orleans 

A detailed study was made of the consumption of farm products 
in New Orleans, of the sources of supply of these products, and of 
the marketing facilities available. Local producers supplied only 
a very small part even of products that were produced locally, 
owing partly to the short marKcting season for local perishables and 
to the inadequate local marketing facilities. 

Efforts have been inaugurated since the survey was completed to 
improve local marketing conditions and to provide local growers 
with better news service and marketing machinery for handling the 
growing truck industry in the fertile bottom lands of the lowe: 
Mississippi. 

Facts were assembletl showing the tlends of acreage and yields 
in regions competing with this area. Shipments to markets during 
the local shipping season were analyzed to show the com|)eting ship¬ 
ping districts. Facts available on how liouisiana and Mississip[)i 
growers were meeting market prefereiu^es and recpiiremenls as to 
grading and standanlizing, preparation for market, packaging, and 
shipping were assembled in the report of the survey. Data on usual 
values per acre and usual expenses of produedng were obtained 
and presented to furnish growers a business basis for sound farm 
planning. 

Milk prices in New Orleans were found to be low in comparison 
with other southern cities. Dairying lias not been iirotitable and 
distributers have had to draw part of their supplies of whole milk 
for New Orleans from northern producing States. A study of i>ro- 
ducing conditions in the area supplying New Orleans with wdiole 
milk indicated returns for whole milk at certain times considerably 
less than the butterfat value on the local price basis. It was evident 
that there was room for a great deal of improvement in production 
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practices, but the poor soil conditions and unfavorable climate for 
growing and curing forage crops are disadvantages which are not 
easily* overcome. 

Business Organizations Cooperate 

The survCT was instigated by the agricultural bureau of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Commerce of New Orleans. Cooperation of Louisiana 
State University and Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege was enlisted, and through these agencies the assistance of Fed¬ 
eral draartment technical workers was obtained. The Shreveport 
(La.) Chamber of Commerce and many other public agencies, includ¬ 
ing railroads and the city of New Orleans, made material contribu¬ 
tions. Reports covering various phases of this survey have been 
issued by Louisiana State University and Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. A tentative summary was published by 
the New Orleans Association of Commerce. 

An experienced marketing ex])ert has recently been obtained by the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce to work with State and 
Federal agencies to bring about improvements, the need of w hich was 
indicated by the survey. 

Another survey, along the same genenil lines, of the agriculture 
of Idaho is being carried on. The University of Idaho Agricultural 
Experiment Station and extension service and the State department 
of agriculture initiated the survey and staffs of these public agencies 
and Federal dejxirtment w^orkers* in that State are s<inlying the vari¬ 
ous situations. Eight of the county agents are actively coo^^erating 
in regional surveys to obtain basis for regional and county programs. 
A conference of university, State, and Federal department workers 
met with farm and business leaders and considered the tentative sur¬ 
vey reports after tlie work had l>een under w ay six months. Region¬ 
al and county economic conferences of a similar nature are to be held 
wdiere the facts gathered on State and national situations will be 
presented to local farmers and business men an<l adapted to local 
conditions. 

Idaho has no large consuming centers and is obliged to seek dis¬ 
tant markets for most of its products. The distance from market 
necessitates production of commodities with high values relative to 
transportation expenses. With its large irrigated sections Idaho 
obtains high yields of potatoes, wheat, small seculs. and feed and 
forage crops. Dairying has expanded at a high rate in the past six 
years. The markets for Idaho products w^ere given a great deal of 
study as were the trends of production in areas comi)eting with 
Idalio. 

B. H. CiaTciiFiEnD, 


P ROTEINS in The value of feeds and feeding stuffs depends 

Feedstuffs largely on the protein they contain. In the 
Vary Much market, feeds are frecjuently Ixiught and sold on 
the basis of their protein content. Recent re¬ 
search has shown that the quality of the protein present in the feed is 
quite as important as the quantity. Of two sacks of feed, one con¬ 
taining 20 per cent of protein and the otlter 45 per cent, the feed 
containing 20 per cent may be an ideal ration, whereas the one con- 
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tainin^ 45 per cent may l>e almost worthless. It all depends on the 
quality of the protein. 

When protein is di^^ested in the alimentary tract it is converted 
into some 18 or 20 substances called amino acids. It is these amino 
acids, not the intact protein, that are ultimately used by the animal 
for the formation of tissue. Certain of these amino acids are essen¬ 
tial for the normal nutrition of animals, and not all proteins contain 
all of them. A protein, therefore, that is lacking? in one of the 
nutritionally essential amino acids is greatly limited in its nutritive 
value. An animal depending entirely on such a deficient j^rotein 
for its nitrogenous needs will not grow and develop normally, and 



Fio. 1H<J.—The t’flPert on growth »f tho quality of proteins. A represents rat 2<J12 ; B, 
rat Both rats were pn tieally the same age, and had J»eeii fed for lOO days 

rations the same in all r<*si»e '1s with the exception that the ration given to rat 
2C12 eoiitaiiiet) protein of good <|iialitv, while rat 2019 r4*eeived protein of iH»or tiual- 
ity. The protein of poor qual ty was deficient in tin* nutritionally essential anrino 
acid cysliii The difference ii the nutritive upi>earatiee of the two rats is striking. 
The one weighed .‘*20 grains, the tdher r>4 grains 


Avill fre(|uciitly die in a short lime. Examples of such proteins are 
zein, one of the proteins of corn, and gliadin, one of the chief proteins 
of wheat, also the proUdns of common navy beans, Lima beans, lentils, 
and cow peas. 

Figure 180 shows the contra.st in the growth and appearance of 
two rats of the same age. One received a ration containing protein 
of good quality, the other, a ration the protein of which was deficient 
in the amino acid cystine. 

Proteins in Cereals 

Cereals constitute the luo.st extensively used class of feeding .stuffs. 
Nearly all of the cereals contain proteins which are soluble in alco¬ 
hol. These proteins are called prolamins.” (Hiadin from wheat 
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and zein from com are the best-known 

proteins are of poor nutritive quality, because tm aie aenaent m 
certain amino acids essential to growth. On the other hand, the p o- 
teins of most oil seeds, such as fla.Tseed, heinpseed, sunflower seed, 
cottonseed, peanuts, and soy beans, are very satisfactory sources of 
these essential amino acids. In compounding rations with the idea 
of obtaining a mixture of proteins that will contain the ammo acids 
in satisfactory proportions, it is well to remember that very little is 
to be gained, from the protein standiioint, by mixing different feed¬ 
ing stuffs of the cereal class, on account of the similarity of their 
protein deficiencies. Adding some of the seeds which contain in 
abundance the amino acids that are deficient in the cereals, however, 
gives a mixture that will be nutritively satisfactory from the protein 
standpoint. 

Qualities of Bran Proteins 


The wheat kernel consists of three parts—the endosperm, the 
embryo, and the seed coats or bran. The endosperm is the part of 
the wheat which is used for the manufacture of wliite flour. The 

E roteins of the endosperm and embryo have been extensively studied 
y various investigators, but little has been known regarding the 
properties of the bran proteins. Approximately 2*2 per cent of the 
protein of the wheat kernel is contained in the bran—a quantity 
that represents a vast amount of protein in the annual wheat croj). 
In view of the importance of wheat bran as a source of protein, 
investigations were undertaken in the Bureau of Chemistry to ob¬ 
tain information regarding the chemical and nutritive properties 
of the bran proteins. 

Practical feeders of farm animals have long knoAvn that bran is 
highly nutritive. It is generally conceded that it is fairly avcU 
digested by ruminants, which have digestive tracts adapted for the 
accommodation of coarse, bulky material, such as hay and fodder. 
As for its food value for animals other than ruminants, particularly 
for mani many conflicting views have been recorded, ranging from 
statements that it is wholly Avithout food value, excejit for roughage 
or bulk, to statements that it is digested by man as Avell as by 
domestic animals. 

The investigations conducted in the Bureau of Chemistry shoAved 
that the proteins of bran differ essentially from the corresponding 
proteins of the endosperm and embryo. The bran proteins, in con¬ 
trast to the endosperm proteins, arc’higli in their content of those 
amino acids knoA\n to he nutritionally essential. From tlie.se results 
it could be predicted with a fair degree of assurance that in actual 
feeding experiments the bran proteins would have a relatively high 

nutritive value. _ . i 

Feeding experiments with albino rats (fig. 18 <) have yielded re¬ 
sults which confirm the predictions based on the results of the chemi¬ 
cal studies of the liran proteins. They have also demonslrated that 
the ability to digest and assimilate the proteins Avlien supplied in 
crude bran is not limited to ruminants, as is frequently asserted. 

A large number of young albino rats soon after being weaned W'cre 
fed a ration in which the protein was supplied solely by wheat bran. 
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They grew at an excellent rate during the first 15 or 10 weeks, the 
period of the most rapid development of the rat, covering life up to 
sexual maturity. During this period of adolescent growth, the 



Fid. 187.—of for ruts usotl in oxporimontjil feeding experiinuiits. 

Koch cage contains one rat. The nninmls arc fed diets preparwl with great care 
and which arc known to be nutritionally adequate with respect to all of the known 
dietary factors with the exception of the particular one that is being U^sttsL 
Itccords are kept of the weight of the food eaten daily by each rat. The animals 
are weighed twice weekly. All data are carefully reconled for each rat, from which 
the rat<» of growth and other criteria insetl for <‘stiinating the nutritive value 
proteins eaii l>e studied 



Fro. 188.—Hat 2.17*r> rtveived since the time it w'ns weaned, a diet containing no pro¬ 
tein otlier than that fnrnislied l>.v commercial wlieat bran. At the time this pictun^ 
was taken the rat had Ix'en on hie bran ration for 88 days. Haring this jHTiod it 
had nmre than tripled Its weight xit the .start of the feeding test. Note the .sleek 
coat of fur >uid the animars well-nourished, appearance 


experimental rats manifested every indication of well bein*]; and of 
a state of satisfactory nutrition. 188.) With the coarse, bulky 

bran ration no instance of digestive disturbance was observed. 
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The rate of growth in itself, however, does not constitute a suifi- 
ciently strong basis for the evaluation of the nutritive efficiency of 
proteins. We must also know how much of the protein is eaten, as 
no matter how excellent tlie quality of a protein may be, unless 
enough of it is eaten the animal can not grow satisfactorily. 

A method commonly used in nutritional investigations to express 
the relative efficiency of a protein for promoting growth is to find out 
how many pounds or grains an animal will gain in weight for every 
pound or gram of protein eaten. In these experiments accurate 
record was kept of the food intake of the rats. It was found that 
during the first six weeks of the feeding tests the animal had gained 
an average of 1.88 grams for every gram of crude prottun consumed 
as calculated from their food intalce. Several gained over 2 grams. 
These figures compare favorably with tliose similarly obtained with 
other proteins known to have high food value. 

Efficiency of Bran Protein for Growth 

The efficiency of the bran proteins for growth as lepresented by 
these figures is from two to three times as high as that which has 
been obtained in similar experiments in which the proteins were sup¬ 
plied solely by the patent wheat flour of commerce. 

After the period of rapid growth on the bran diet the animals 
have not shown the growtli and development tfiat is normal for ma¬ 
ture animals. Tlxey have done but little better than maintain their 
weight. Several have li\Vd, however, for a period approximating 
two years, about t\^o-thirds of the normal span of a rat’s life, on tlic 
ration containing,nb protein otlier than that supniied by the bran, 
and are still in fair condition. Rats receiving the bran diet have 
produced offspring, but have had little success in rearing them. 
Fecundity* was low. . . . 

That, the unsatisfactory reproduction and rearing of young may 
be attributed to tlie same dietary deficiencies as are accountable for 
the unsatisfactory rate of gro>yth,of ruts on the bran diet after the 
first 14 or 15 weeks is an interesting possibility! The high efficiency 
of the^^bran ration for promot ing eaidy growth, and the unsatisfactory 
resuite Obtained with it in connecliqn w ith subseipient growth and 
reproduction^ constitute a striking,"exainj>le of how tlie nutritional 
requirements of an animal may vary with the changing stage:- of its 
deyeJbp?Ti^iit. . 

Of cfourse, the putritive'shortcomings of the bran ration used for 
the mature animals should not necessarily be ascribed to the quality 
of the bran proteins. They may be due to a lack of sonie nonprotein 
dietary factor or to some property of the bran which has not yet 
been discovered. A ration that supplies all of the nutritive needs 
of a young, growing animal may not be adequate to meet the require¬ 
ments of that same animal after it has reached maturity. 

It appears that wheat bran contains in abundance the factors that 
meet an animal’s nutritional requirements during the period of its 
most active growth, but is rather deficient in some other factor or 
factors which arc required for the mature animal’s normal develop¬ 
ment, The proteins of wheat bran, when considered from the stand¬ 
point of both quantity and quality, should give this feeding stuff an 
important place in t^e ration of young growing animals. Its high 
percentages of certain nutritionally essential amino acids that are 
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lacking in several cereals, including corn, recommend bran as an 
excellent supplement to those feeding stuffs wliich contain proteins 
of poorer quality. 

D. Bkkese Jones. 

P ROVING Dairy Sires The cow-testin" association as ordi- 
Through Daughters’ narily conducted in tliis country is an 
Records Worth While organization of about 26 dairy fanners 

who employ a man to weigh and test 
the milk and to weigh the feed of each cow one day each month. 
From the daily records the tester computes the monthly and yearly 
records of every cow in each member’s herd. 

For more than 20 years such cow-testing association records have 
been used in this country to test dairy cows. They are now also 
being used to test dairy bulls, because production and income records 
of the daughters of the dairy bull, when compared with the records 
of their dams, test the bull as certainly as these records of production 

test the dairy cows. , , j c 

Two bulls, born the same year in tlie same State, each had live 
daughters that completed yearly records in 1925. It was merely a 
coincidence that in each ca^ the five daughters averaged exactly 
pounds of butterfat a year when all records were figured to maturity. 
So far, it W'ould appear that these two bulls were of about eipial 
merit. 

The next step in the investigation, however, showed a great differ¬ 
ence. In the case of bull No. 1 the five dams had an average butter- 
fat production of 681 pounds, whereas in the case of bull No. 2 the 
five dams had an average butteifat production of 178 pounds. Bull 
No. 1 lowered the pi'oiluction of his daughters 8.6 per cent, whereas 
bull No. 2 raised the ]n'oduction of his daughters 96.6 per cent. 

Bull No. 1 was at flie head of a herd better than himself. Perhaps 
he might have improved a poorer herd. Bull No. 2 was at the head 
of a herd of low-producing dairy cows. He rendered great service 
by almost doubling the average yearly butterfat production. Doubt¬ 
less he would have improved a much better herd. If is not the 
records of the dams alone or the recoi'ds of the daui^htcrs alone, lint 
the records of daughters in comparison with those of their dams that 
make the .story complete aiul valuabh'. 

Sires That Win 

Cow-tostin^ records show lhat stiine piuohrod siro.s art' fit to hoa<l 
hi"li-|)ro(hu‘in^ daii*y herds, tliat some are able to improve the aver¬ 
age herd, and that some should never be placed at the head of any 
herd of dairy cows. 

In a study of the records of the daughters of 100 purebred bulls in 
cow-testing association herds, it was foimd that approximately one- 
third of the bulls lowered production, that one-third raised produc¬ 
tion very slowly, and that the big production gains came from the 
other third. o ^ * 

To prevent inbreeding, almost all daily bulls, regardless of 
breeding, are sent to the butcher after they have been in the herd 
two years. This practice is robbing the dairy industry of tens of 
thousands of good bulls every year. 

29217®—YBK 1926-40 
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According to the 1920 census, only one-fourth of our dairy bulls 
were purebred. As has already been stated, cow-testing figures indi¬ 
cate that only about two-thirds of these are increasing production in 
our dairy herds. Correspondence with the owners of these herds 
shows that only about one-fifth of the high-class bulls are kept until 
the daughters prove their worth. 

No one will complain because scrub and grade bulls are sent to 
the block at an early age, or because the purebred bulls "that lower 
production are doomed to an early death. It is better that these 
bulls should go than stay, because from them no improvement can 
be expected. 

It IS unfortunate, however, that the good bulls, those that are 
capable of making great improvement in dairy herds, should be sent 
to the butcher along with the mediocre bulls and the scrubs. 

One Every Eight Minutes 

A careful estimate has shown that really liigh-class bulls are going 
to the but(‘her at the rate of about one every eight minutes from day¬ 
light to dark, every day in the year. How to stop this great slaughter 
and keep these bulls for a lifetime of service is one of the greatest 
problems in dairying to-day. 

The cow-testing records are proving hundreds of dairy bulls, but 
very few of these are still alive when the results are available. As 
it is not worth while to prove dead bulls, some system of exchange 
should be started at once in order that well-bred bulls may be kept 
until the daughters have demonstrated their sire’s true value. 
Eventually thousands of living bulls will be proved through the 
records of their daughters. From the extensive us<» of such purebred 
dairy sires a very great improvement in our dairy herds may be 
expected. 

J. C. Mc'Dowkll. 

P UREBRED Millions of dollars each year are expended for 

Livestock breeding stock to improve the herds and flocks 
Markets throughout the Nation. Records show that dur¬ 
ing the past century prices of purebred livestock 
have soared to remarkable heights in some years and then in a short 
time have fallen to discouragingly low levels. The only market 
guide available before 1922 to either producer or buyer was the pub¬ 
lication of a comparatively few auction-sale prices in breed and 
agricultural publications. 

That such reports should fail to serve as a real index of the market 
for purebreds was inevitable because only a part of the auction 
sale transfers were published. Furthermore, auction sales have al¬ 
ways represented only a very small percentage of the number of 
animals that changed hands, as shown by the transfers of ownership 
appearing on the books of the breed record associations. Hence the 
bulk of sales, which furnish the only legitimate basis for market 
quotations, were disposed of at private treaty and such sales were 
almost never published. Under such circumstances it was impossible 
for either the present or the prospective breeder to gain even a fair 
idea of the real level of prices. 
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Not infrequently a prospective buyer would attend an auction sale 
and see an animal bring $700 which, so far as anyone could discover, 
represented the same type, color, breeding, and degree of excellence 
as one which his neighbor was offering at private treaty for $75. 
This caused much confusion, uncertainty, and sometimes loss, and 
worked to the decided detriment of the purebred industry generally, 
and especially in times of severe depression. 

Purebred Livestock Price Reports 

In view of this situation, the department began to gather and pub¬ 
lish purebred livestock sale prices. The purpose of these reports is 
to give the prospective buyer, as well as the breeders who have 
animals for sale, an opportunity to know the average selling prices 
of a large percentage of the purebred animals sold throughout the 
country. To make the report truly representative the department 
gathers, compiles, and publishes prices realized at both auction and 
private sales. The data published are received direct from thousands 
of breeders scattered throughout the country. 

At the beginning of each calendar year a questionnaire is sent to 
every breeder who during the year has registered five or more ani¬ 
mals with his breed record association. On January 1, 192<, 4t>^000 
breeders of cattle, hogs, and sheep were thus requested to report. 

When the questionnaires are returned by the breeders the data 
contained therein are tabulated and averaged. The final report will 
show top and average prices for all of the important breeds segre¬ 
gated according to sex and age; also according to whether it was sold 
at auction or private sale. 

With reliable data of this sort available it is possible for anyone 
to keep liis linger on the pulse of the imrebred industry and quickly 
tliscover any changes in trend of production^ demand, or prices, 

L. B. Bi KK. 

P YRETHRUM The use of insecticides, particularly arsenical 
Powder as preparations, for destroying potato bugs, grass- 
Insecticide hoppers, and fruit and cotton insects is well 
known, but few realize the enormous amount of 
money spent annually in tlie United Slates for materials used in the 
fight against household insects. One of the oldest and most exten¬ 
sively employed of these insecticides is insect (pyrethrum) powder, 
which consists of tlie finely powdered dried flower heads of certain 
species of l^yrethrum. We depend almost entirely for our supply 
of these flowers on foreign countries. Previous to 1914 most of the 
flowers came from Dalmatia, but during the World War this supply 
was cut off and Japan became our principal source of supply. I-arge 
quantities of Dalmatian flowers are again being inifiorted, howH^ver, 
through the Italian port Trieste. 

In 1920, the year of the maximum importation of insect flowers, 
nearly 7,000,000 pounds, valued at over $2,G0(),0()0, was brought in. 
During 1925 slightly over 3,800,000 pounds, valued at inoi'e than 
$1,000,000, was imported. The iinjiortation in 1926 will undouhtedly 
exceed that of 1920; during the first six months nearly 5,000,000 
pounds, valued at about $700,000, was brought in. The pnoe of these 
flowers has varied greatly. In March, 1920, it reached $1 a pound, 
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while in December, 1926, the wholesale quotations for insect powder 
were from 23 to 27 cents a pound and the import prices for the flowers 
decidedly lower. The present low prices majr he accounted for by 
the fact that the 192.') crop, both in Japan and in Dalmatia, was very 
larf?e. 

The dried whole Pyrethrum flowers are shipped into the United 
States in bales and ground into insect powder in American mills. 
The powder has frequently been subjected to adulteration. The most 
common adulterants have been powdered Pyrethrum stems and pow¬ 
dered flowers of the oxeye daisy, which resembles closely the species 
of Pyrethrum flowers from which most of the insect jiowder is pro¬ 
duced. Owing largely to the activities of the Insecticide and Fungi¬ 
cide Board of the United States Department of Agriculture, both of 
these forms of adulteration are practiced very much less extensively 
than they formerly were. This accounts in large measure for the 
great increase in the use of this product during the past 10 years. 

Notwithstanding the fact that insect powder has been uwd for 
more than 100 years and has engaged the attention of chemists for 
more than 50 years, it was not until 1924 that the exact chemical 
composition of the constituents which are toxic to in.sects was an¬ 
nounced. In 1924 two Swiss chemists reported that they had found 
that Pyrethrum flowers contain two highly toxic comjiounds. As 
these compounds are exceedingly coiiijilex in their structure and con¬ 
stitute only about 0.2 to 0.3 per cent of the flowers, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that scientists were baffled for a long time. Efforts to synthesize 
these compounds have been unsuccessful. 

Experiments conducted in the Department of Agriculture and 
reported in 1920 showed that certain orpnic solvents, intduding 
the lighter fraction of petroleum, completely extract the active prin¬ 
ciples of Pyrethrum flowers. Since that time there have been placed 
on the market many commercial preparations consisting essentially 
of light mineral oil. of the nature of keiosene, containing the active 
principles of Pyrethrum flowers. The sale of these ])roducts, used 
as sprays in the control of insects, parliculaily house flies, has 
reached e.xtensive j)roi)ortions. amounting, it is e.stimated. to several 
million dollars annually. t • i 

The Department of Agriculture is freipiently asked why the United 
States does not grow its own Pyrethrum flowers, as the })lant which 
bears these flowers is closely related to our common <»xeye daisy. 
In former years insect flowei's were produced commercially in Cali¬ 
fornia, and field experiments are now being made, by the dei)artment 
to determine whether insect flowers of the re(|uirc‘d potency can 
grown elsewhere in the ITnited States at a cost which would jiermit 
their cultivation on a commei-cial .scale. 

C. C. McDonnkm.. 


Q uetta Nectarine— The nectarino, haj^ very siptly been 

A New Fruit of called a peach with a srnootli skin. Like 
Indian Origin the peach, it is a child of the Orient 
where, in some parts at least, it is more 
generally cultivated and used than it is iii this country. 

The Quetta nectarine (fig. 189) is one of the many plant immi¬ 
grants brought to this country as a result of a systematic world 
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searcTi for new and promising crops. Quetta is one of the outposts 
of the British Empire located in Baluchistan, northwestern India. 
Through the courtesy of an English army officer, the Office of For¬ 
eign Plant Introduction was enabled to obtain a number of fruit 
seeds from that country. Among the lot were a few nectarine seeds. 
“ I am sending you these seeds,” wrote the officer, because it is 
about all I can find here. I am sure you must have better nectarines. 
The only point in their favor is that they stand cold and the trees 
do not get much water, as no rain falls here from April to December.” 

The records show that summer temperatures in the valley where 
Quetta is located frecpiently reach 100° F. in the shade, while in the 
winter they drop below zero, with severe frosts continuing for 
weeks at a time. The valley has an elevation of about 5,500 feet 
with an annual rainfall of about 10 inches. The seeds, which came 
as a small parcel post shipment, were planted at the Chico, Calif., 
plant introduction garden, and in due course a few small trees were 
produced from them. A few years later the seedlings bore fruit, 
some poor, some fair, and one very good. As fruits like the nec¬ 
tarine, peach, and plum do not come true or reproduce their kind 
from .seed, it was necessary to propagate the good nectarine by bud¬ 
ding. Buds from the selected tree were worked or made to grow 
on a Chinese wild peach stock knoAvn to be quite hardy, and thus 
good, strong, vigorous trees were obtained. In accordance with the 
usual practice, this new fruit was given seed and plant introductif)ii 
(SPI) No. ;i4(5(S5. Later it came to be culled the Quetta nectarine 
after the country of its origin. 

Characters of Tree and Fruit 

The Quetta nectarine, wlien grown on the Chinese wild peacli 
stock, is a vigorous tree with compact head. It is a comparatively 
early bloomer and makes a liaiulsome ornamental when the ma^;? 
of flowers are at their best. Tiie fruit is large for a nectarine, being 
from 2*4 to ‘JYj inches in diameter. The color is yellowish green, 
sj>e(*kled and in*egularly streaked with carmine. The skin is .'-mootli 
and not easily broken, which adds to tlie sliij)ping qualities of the 
fruit. The flesh is yellowish white and streaked with red near the 
seed, to which it clings. The fine texture and lirmness of the flesh 
are especially noticeable; also its juiciness and sprightliness. A mo-^t 
striking feature is its rich aroma which lingers for a considerable 
time on the hands and whatever else the fruit has touched. 

The Quetta nectarine has all the (pialities of a lirst-class peach 
with the added advantage of having a smooth skin, handsome color¬ 
ing, and a rich aroma. In the dietary then it will take the place of 
tlie peach, being especially agreeable when eaten out of the hand, or as 
a sliced breakfast fruit. Although no elal>orate tests have so far been 
made in the drying and canning of this fruit, there appear to he no 
reasons that Avould preclude its use for those purposes. 

The Quetta nectarine has been extensively propagated at the Chico 
plant introduction garden and distributed from there to all the 
States in the Vnion, except Maine, New Hampshire, and llhode 
Island. The largest number of trees have been established in Cali- 
foriiia, the records showing nearly 6,000 trees and more than 4,000 
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biuls as having been placed in the hands of growers there. Some¬ 
thing over 1,200 trees iiavc been distributed in the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast States, and several hundred more in Midwestern Stacies. 
Practically all of the propagation has been accomplished by budding 
the trees on the Chinese stock already mentioned. This has, with¬ 
out doubt, added to the hardiness of the tree, as the Chinese wild 
peach is known to be more resistant to cold than the ordinary peach. 



Fig. ISy.—The Qintta iiectnriiH*. A promlHiiin new 
fruit from northwestern India. About iwo-thirdK 
natural size. Tin* skin is smooth and the flfsh is 
sweet, sprightly, and as tinely flavored as a high- 
grade peueh 


Commercial Production 
Reviving 

The commercial pro¬ 
duction of nectarines 
practically ceased in 
California a few years 
ago, but is now coming 
to the front again. 

The Quetta seems to 
bt^ leading in this mat¬ 
ter, records showing 
nearly 100 acres planted 
for commercial use. Its 
chief value to the Cali¬ 
fornia growers is found 
in its high quality, 
handsome appearance, 
and ability to stand 
long-d i s t a n c e ship¬ 
ments. The last is im¬ 
portant, as most necta¬ 
rines are poor shippers. 
From all the reports at 
hand the fruit would 
seem to have found a 
place in California as 
a commercial introduc¬ 
tion. Throughout ot her 
sections, including most 
of the cotton-growing 
States, Missouri, Illi¬ 


nois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee,this fruit w’ould seem well worthy of culture 
in the home fruit garden and for small orchards where the products are 
for local consumption. It is believed that the Quetta nectarine has 
passed the experimental stage and might i)rofitably be taken in hand 
as a promising commercial nursery product. 


li. T. Galix)way. 


R abies Becoming Indifference and lack of fear, together 
More Prevalent with misguided sentiment and distance 
in United States from the scene of infection, are factors that 
may reasonably be held responsible for the 
prevalence and increase of rabies. Children probably make up the 
greatest number of victims in homes where rabid aninials have been 
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kept as pets. If the malady actually affects a person, it is not curable; 

most instances, by proper vaccine inoculations. 

Sables ainon^ throughout the eastern part of the country at 
least, IS on the increase. This, of course, results in a greater menace 
to man ami to farm st(K*k. There is need to ov^ercome the apathy 
of the public as to the situation. To have general knowledge about 
a disease puts one on the alert for its presence. To have definite 
knowledge about it frequently means also the ability' to avoid its 
occurrence or to prevent its spread should it appear. 

Rabies is essentially an acute, degenerative (lisease of the central 
nervous system, due to infection. In this disease the functioning 
of the brain is utterly abnormal, resulting in an acute insanity. 
The disease in dogs is manifested either by an acute mania known 
as furious rabies or by a lethargic mania known as dumb rabies. 

The disease in animals is practically always transmitted by the 
bite of an affected dog and by dogs affected with the furious form 
of the disease. The dumb form of rabies may be preceded by a 
more or less acute or furious form of the disease. There is the 
possibility, therefoi*e, that any rabid dog at large, although having 
tlie dumb variety of disease, may have had opportunity to transmit 
tlie disease so that all dogs with which he may have been in contact 
should be regarded as possibly exposed and should be handled 
accordingly. 

Symptoms Shown by Rabid Dogs 

A dog that fairly suddenly develops defective vision, changes its 
usual attitude toward dogs and animals or man, that appears to 
have a bone in its tliroat, has inability to swallow, seems unusually 
snappish, runs away or is unable to run on account of appaient 
l)aralysi.s, exhibits fear or unusual aggressiveness, should be examined 
by a voterinaiian in order that a diagnosis may be made and that 
proper precautions may be taken to forestall niischief. The symp¬ 
toms mentioned above are often indications of the presence of rabies. 

It is a duty in many research and public-health laboratories to 
examine tlie carcasses an«l brain tissues of animals, principally dogs, 
that are suspected of having been affected with rabies. AVhen the 
disease is found, proper precautions may then be taken to j^revent 
its spread by animals that have been exposed to tlie rabid one. 
Preventive treatment min^ be given by a family physician to persons 
bitten by the animal. Occasionally, preventive treatment is given 
to exposed dogs also. The examinations are for the pui’pose also of 
fixing (luarantines for the protection of other dogs and domestic 
animals. Losses from rabid cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, in the 
aggregate, are large. 

I he large number of animal carcasses submitted for examination 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry laboratories in Wa^hington, U. C., 
shows that the distuise in this vicinity has been steadily and greatly 
’ increase. During tlie last year in the jiathological laboratory 
of the bureau 281) susj>ected eases were examined microscopically 
for evidence of rabies. Of this number 14G were foimd to be positive 
cases of the disease. All tliese cases originated in Washington, D. C., 
or in the suburbs. This number is about three times as great OvS 
occurred four years ago. Froni other evidence also there is abundant 
proof of a ratlier general increase in many communities. 
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The number of dogs in the country without doubt is larger than 
at any previous time. This fact, together with the custom of allow¬ 
ing the dogs to roam at large without muzzles or other restraint, 
unquestionably explains in part the rabies situation of to-day, since 
the disease is transmitted from dog to dog or from dog to man and 
domestic animals almost exclusively by the bites of rabid dogs. In 
man, rabies may be accidentally transmitted in the laboratory by 
accidental wounds in which the rabies virus from a dog is being 
manipulated in examination; however, this is of rare occurrence. 

If a person is bitten by a dog and rabies is suspected, tie up the 
dog (if this can be done safely) instead of killing it. This will 
faalitate diagnosis of the suspected disease. C'onsult a physician 
without delay. 

,loHN S. Bdckuby. 


R adio Aids in Broadcasting crop and market news re- 
Distribution of ports by the radio stations of the country 
Market News has been in effect since early in 15)21. The 
greatest expansion of that .st'rvico was in 
1922. Beginning the j'ear with authorizations to nine broadcast¬ 
ing stations to release market rep<u-ts originating in the then Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates the service grew till by the end 
of the year 81 .stations were regularly releasing scheduled reports, and 
it was‘estimated that over more than half of the area of the nation 
daily leports could be heard by those having fairly good receiving 
equipment. . 

During 1923.1924, and 1925 the area covered by the service expanded 
somewhat, particularly in the we.stern half of the country. Some .sta¬ 
tions discontinued broadcasting, others merely changed their plans 
and discontinued the regular scheduled broadcasting of market re¬ 
ports. The losses to the service w'ere small, and where a station of 
somewhat indifferent ability di.scontimied the servic.e «)thers that 
were more efficient were found to take up the work. During the three 
years that the service of market reports by radio was beeoniing 
stabilized surveys Avere made to obtain, if possible, some idea of the 
number of farm homes that were equippetl with radio sets .so that 
if market reports were wanted they could be obtained. The results 
of the 1923 surveys sliowed an e.stimate of 145,(KH) .sets on farms: 
1924 gave an estimate of 3()5,()00,'while in 192.5 the number c.stimated 
was 553,000. 

With an assured audience that was rapidly increasing the use of 
radio as a means of reaching the large.st possible number of jnoducers 
with the current market rejiorts took its place in ]l)2(j as a wcdl- 
organized part of the market-news distribution machinery. Ninety- 
five stations carried regular programs during the year. 

New Stations Added in 1926 

Although the number of new stations added to the service during 
1920 was small, being only eight in number, there were thi’ee rather 
important market-news programs set up to serve areas that were not 
being well supplied. At Ha.stings, Nebr., a complete market-news 
program was provided by the establishment there of a branch office 
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of the leased wire telegraph sv^stenl of the bureau wliieh made avail¬ 
able all the market reports tliat passed over the western circuit of 
the system. Cooperation with local agencies, including the local 
chamber of commerce and the radio station KFKX, provided the 
necessary machinery for the handling of the reports. The radio 
station at Hastings is very powerful and the reports were heard over 
a wide area in Nebraska, Kansas, C'olorado, Wyoming, Montana, and 
South Dakota. No less than 5,000 complimentary letters received 
in the first three months of the arrangement at Hastings proved that 
the material broadcasted was reaching farmers. 

At Ames, Iowa, an arrangement similar to that at Hastings was 
made, except that the local cooperation was provided by the Iowa 
State College extension service and the radio station owned by the 
college. Tlie leased wire was extended to Ames and liroadcasting 
of the complete reports began in July, 

Although the leased wire jiassed through Oklahoma there were no 
available <‘ooi)erating agencies and satisfactory broadcasting station 
whicii could be olitaincil for the deA'elopment of a radio market-news 
program. However, Avith the increase of the power and facilities 
of station KFJF at Oklahoma City and the increased interest of 
local agencies, arrangements were made for the establishment of a 
branch of the leased wire at Oklahoma ('ity and the broadcasting of 
the information thus made aA'ailable by the state marketing commis¬ 
sion oA’er station KFJF. 

J. C. Gilbekt. 

R ecreation for v arious elements in rural society are 
the Farming according increased value to recreation. 
Population Edu(*atioii recognizes it through enlarged 
])laygrouiuls, school atldotic leagues, and 
(he opening up of buildings to community use. Keligion recogniz(*s 
it by making nM’r(‘ation a part of its rural cluiivli i)rogram, both 
outside and inside (be cbuix’h building. Kural social organizations 
e\id(*nce its greater importance by ]>romoting rural community field 
days, })ageants, alhletic badge contests, and athletic leagues, and by 
establishing community centers. Farm economic organizations dem¬ 
onstrate it by making recreation a part of tbeir bahuued (‘ommunily 
I)r<»grams. Social and recreational cooperation is becoming a valua- 
l)le building stone in ecoiiomii’ cooj)eration. 

Significant in l ural iccreation arc recent Pennsylvania laws author¬ 
izing county and townsbif) boards of recreation. Cdiestcr County, 
under its superintendent of i-ccrcatioii, is training rural recreation 
leaders. Some of the results are develo|)ment of athletics, neiglibor- 
liood social evenings, new community balls, scIkh)! recreation under 
leadershii), j)rovision for recreation at fairs, ])romotioii of Christmas 
programs, and establishment of recreation clubs. 

In Butte County, Calif., the county recreation director furnishes 
recreation progranis to the recreation director of the farm bureau 
centers, organizes recreation evenings for farm bureaus and other 
organizations, organizes community players, community jday days, 
Christmas festiA^als, farm bureau picnics, and Camj) Fire (iirl circles. 
Every farm bureau in the State has a recreation committee. 
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Accor.nn« to s^t.ulies made, fanu coumiiimties are taking adv«,. 
Steps in iKdh indoor and outdoor recreation The f., 

iSai s of Kendall and Whiteside Counties, I\ Weber Cou 
rtfll -uid three California counties formed Imseball Ici,. 
Kiuer^’ out*loor swiinming ik,o1s were constructed in Gage (\m„ 
Neb? " and Phelps County. IM... The farm boys’ band of Han , 
TownlhJp, lioono County. Iowa, ami (he boys’ band organized Im 
irrange at Concord, Minn., aie e.vaiiiple.s. 

History Taught in Pageants 


T , 1 • . .. lo «nrl preserved through rural pageants. The 

ilJme JaS pageants one year.' Eigl.t farm bureau centers of Kern 
County, CnliL, produced local plays in sponsoied by (he tommii- 



Fig, IIH).—The JJ>2G lu'enic of thr Winonn roiiiit.v, Miiin., form htircim was attondocl 
by 8,700 pt'ople, ConijHtinit.v plculc frrounris, ti trnt*t of 27 wus Ooiiatfu to 

me fuiTD bumiu wnd hast Itofi) tM^uipped for and recivalion. Moi« titan 

20,000 people attended picnics here diirinjc three siiniiner months of lJ2o 


nity theater committee of the bureau. In Io^ya 14t) township farm 
bureaus produced plays and 109 farm bureau debates were held. 

The little country theater is stronfjly featured in North Dakota 
and New York. Farm bureaus in 792 Iowa townships averaged iliree 
showings each of moving pictures in 1924. An old farm barn was 
converted into a succossiul moving-picture house in Albemarle 
County, Va. 

In Alabama in 1924 there were 21 boys’ and girls’ camjis and 4 for 
women, each with a recreation loader. Recreation as a county dem¬ 
onstration project was featured in 1C counties in New York, includ¬ 
ing training schools for leaders and a three-day rural-dramatics 
institute. 

Farmers’ picnics on special farmer-owned picnic grounds are popu¬ 
lar. The farm bureau picnic held in tlie picnic grounds of the 
Winona (Minn.) County farm bureau in 192B was attended by 8,700 
people (fig. 190). Rural people are establisliing their own jiarks and 
playgrounds. A notable example is near Smith Center, Kans. 
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Bural indoor recreation is centered primarily in special community 
buildings found in niost counties, or secondarily in churches or 
schools or club buildings especially planned for community recrea¬ 
tion features. 

In 1925 the Lewiston Park Cornmunity Club near Hopkins, Minn., 
procured the plans and specifications for a community building, pre¬ 
pared by the Department of Agriculture, and recently completed 
their building, financed by community entertainments. It is the 
home of the county brani h library. Boy Scouts, boys’ glee club, 
community chorus, boys’ and girls’ club work, women’s home project 
course, and community * club. Activities are local plays, suppers, 
dances, card games, and lectures by the county agents and others. 

Department Bulletin Plan Used 

The farmers of Fabius Township, Marion County. Mo., recently 
erected their building from floor plans published in Farmers’ Bul- 
lelin No. 1178 through voluntary contributions of labor, material, 
and money. It is headquarters for the county agents, farm bureau, 
girls’ sewing society, boys’ pig club, ladies’ musical society, com¬ 
munity orchestra, glee club, baseball association, and other organiza¬ 
tions, and has the usual social activities. The 25-room community 
building at Einden, III., population 462, was recently completed after 
inspection of the Brimfield, Ill., building, and publication of the plans 
in Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1178 and 1274. It was financed by 
stock sales to 192 people and contril)utions of money and labor 
amounting to $50,0(K). Activities include motion pictures, C’hau- 
laiupias, local plays, traveling theatri<*als, musicals, dancing, lunch¬ 
eons, lyceuiii couises, basket ball, iiuloor baseball, volley ball, and 
roller skating. 

Wayne C. Nason. 


R ed Clover A Wis<*on'^in fanner would not think of 
Seed’s Origin planting Mi>souri-grown seed corn, but until 
is Important recent years clover seed has bt*en judged solely 
by its purity and germiiuition, irresj)ective 
of the place where the seed was produced. Extensive trials for 
sev^eral years past hav^e shown, however, that clover seed is not 
always ecjually fitted to as>ure a successful stand, one that will 
not only live over winter hut that will survive the attacks of disease 
organisms and, if medium red, produce two cuttings in the second 
season. 

Assuming that the soil is fit for the growth of clover and tliat no 
unusual drought kills the young stand, the remaining important 
element in getting and kecpiim stand of red <lov’er is the set'd. 
In the ITnited States two factors teml to destroy a staiul of red 
clover—one is severe winter weather, the otlier disease. 

A winter of steady low temperature need not he hard on clover, 
provided the ground is cov'ered with snow, and conversely a winter 
with alternate sjxdls of'severe cold and thawing weather may be 
much harder on clover than one of steady c*old. FI'om j^resent infor¬ 
mation, the geographical limits of tlie areas where severe Avinters 
may be expected can not be exactly defined, but in general such 
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sections as Iowa, Minnesota, and New York have winters ^vere 
enough to cause destruction of clover, while in the Lake States, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and southward, clover docs not commonly suffer from 
winterkilling due to cold. 

The disease factor operates both directly and indirectly; directly 
in killing the seedlings or the plants after the June hay crop has 
been cut, and indirectly in weakening the seedlings so that they fall 
prey to other diseases or to winter w^eather, in which case the result 
is often ascribed to winterkilling alone. 

Anthracnose Causes Damage 

The disease which causes the damage, or at least by far the greater 
part of the damage, in the eastern clover belt is anthracnose. Two 
lungi are responsible for this disease, one most active in the southern 
part of the clover belt and known botanically as VoUeioirn*hum tri- 
folii^ the otlier known as Gleosponuni vimHvorvm^ most active in 
the northern part of the clover belt. Sin(*e the most severe damage 
so far observed has been due to the soutliern form of anthracnose, 
<7. trifolU^ most of our information concerns the damage done by this 
organism. Although the extei*nal symptoms of the <lis(»ase ai*e alike 
in both cases, the fungi are different and ludiave i]iffer*ently toward 
temperature and other conditions. 

Like all plants, red clover has tended to becorrre adajrted to local 
conditions and in the regions of severe winters the less hardy 
jdants liave been killed out and by natural selection a s'train 
better able to endure the winters has deveh)]>ed. The (‘onsetpierue 
is that, when seed gr'own in Oi’egon or in Terrnessee is sown iit 
Minnesota, a larger proportion of plants are winterkilled than is the 
case when Minnesota seed is sown. Farmers in smh sections, tlierv- 
fore, need to sow northerm-^rown seed. As far as trials have been 
nrade, no imported seed of any kind has been found to produce 
plants as lesrstant to Towa or Minnesota Avintei’s as liome-grown 
seed or as American-groAvn seed gener ally. In Iowa and Minnesota. 
90 per cent or rnoi*e of the plants r*aised from Italian seed and from 
r»0 to 60 per cent of those raised frorrr Fiencli and diilean seiul liave 
been killed by cold, while in the same winter and on tlu* same fi(*lds 
only 10 to IT) ])er cent of the plants from northern-grown American 
seed were killed. Russian rod-clover se(*d has not been ade<|nately 
tested. Farmers in any section whero the winter’s ar*e har-d on clover 
or wheat should ther*efore use American-grown red clover seed arrd, 
if possible, that from the Ohio Valley, the Northern States, Iowa, or 
Canada. 

Southern Form of the Disease 

In the southern part of the clover belt, apjrroxirnatrdy south of an 
east-and-west line along the southern boi-der* of Pennsylvania, the 
southern form of anthracnose causes much loss of the young plants 
during the firvst season or kills the older plants after the June crop of 
liay has beeri cut. Clovers produced rn various sections differ in 
their susceptibility to this disease, plants raised from seed grown 
in the South being usually less susceptible than those fmm imported 
or from northern-grown seed. Plants from Italian seed are more 
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susceptible to this disease than any others and many are commonly 
killed during the hist year. Those that survive, if any, often dm 
out during winter and the few that survive arc sure to die after the 
hrst cutting. Plants of several of the best European .strains, as 
hilesian and Bohemian, whi(;h are highly regarded in Europe, appear 
to be rather more susceptible than most French or Chilean strains, 
thougli plants of all luijiorted strains, even Russian, are decidedly 
more subject to this disease than are plants from American seed. 
J igure 191 shows how a stand of clover which was good in Au^'iist 
of one year disappeared before May of the next year. Plants from 
Oregon, Canadian, and Wisconsin seed have been found more sus¬ 
ceptible than those from Ohio seed and in some cases the same has 
been true of Minnesota seed. In one case, however, the plants from 
Minnesota seed have been little injured. 



^lu. 1J)1. Kflfcol ol aiithracitoso t»ii iho of red oIovit. ('entn, norfoet stdrul of 

leniiessec outfiiMonos.-resistaut clover; lett, pUd setcled with Itnlijin ; iiL'lit lluU 

is soeded with Ure-ou 

Koed. All plots had a Rood stand in <arlv AiiRust, IhliU 


As tap as tried, s(H»d proiluced by plants grown in Virginia, Mary¬ 
land, and in soutliern Ohio have withstood tliis disease better lluiii 
any ex(‘ept those of tlie selected anthraeno^e-resistant •Tenne-^.^ee 
st rain. 


Practical Lesson Gained 

^ i he practical lesNon from the information so far gathered is that 
in sections of severe winters American cIomm’ and preferably 
nortJiern-grown seed should be used. In the southern part of the 
clover belt, an effort should be made to produce a local source of 
supply, preferably of a strain or of strains known to be resistant to 
anthracnose, I ntil such seetl is available, seed ])roiiuee<l in the 
southern part of the clover belt or in the Ohio Valiev should be 
given preference, 

A. J. PinTKKS, 
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R ed Clover All red clovers are derived from the wild 
Strains — ^How form of Trifolium pratenae^ a low-growing 
They Behave plant witlrbranches lying nearly flat on the 
ground. From this, two main types have 
been developed—^the single cut or late clovers, and the double cut. 
In the United Slates the single cut is known as mammoth, and the 
double cut as medium or June red. 

These two types are distinguished mainly by the fact that the 
single cut is in full bloom two to three weeks later than the double 
cut and produces but one crop of stems in a year, while the double 
cut produces two crops of stems. The mammoth also has coarser 
and more hairy stems, but the develoj)iuent of this character depends 



Fig. 192.—Young parts of titteiirs nhowiiig uburaetorisUc hairiiitss. EnlurgtMl 

to show hairiiioHu. A, Italian, smooth. B, American, rough hairy. C, Eiiglisb, 
appressed hairy 


somewhat on the soil and weather conditions. In the fall of the first 
year’s growth the mammoth is lower growing and more conipai^t tliaii 
the medium red and rarely produces stem growth. True American 
mammoth is OTOwn only in North America. Imported “mammoth” 
or ‘‘sapling’^has, in the department’s trials, invariably jiroved to 
be European double-cut clover. The American mammoth is a single¬ 
cut clover like the European single cut but is a very different strain, 
being coarse, strong growing, and very hairy, whereas the European 
type is smooth or with appressed hairs. The Altaswede, developed in 
Alberta, Canada, is a very good hardy type of Eurojiean single-cut 
clover. 

While these two main types, single and double cut, are common to 
red clovers in Europe and in America, the Amerkan type, though 
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derived from the European, has developed characteristics of its own 
by which it may nearly always be known. 

American Red Clovers Hairy 

The American red clovers, whether single or double cut, are hairy, 
and the hairs stand at right angles to the stem (fig. H)2). The stems 
are relatively coarse and the flower heads larger than those produced 
by European clovers, at least under American conditions. The Euro¬ 
pean clovers are either nearly or quite as smooth as the Italian or the 
hairs lie flat against the stem and point up, as in English and French 
clovers. There is some variability in this character of hairiness, 
the American clover sometimes being very hairy and sometimes little 
hairy, but tlie characteristic ap[)earance of the hairs can nearly 
always be seen on the young parts of the sterns, especially just below 
the flower heads. It is very rare to find a plant of genuine American 
clover with smooth stem or with the hairs appressed to the stem. 
When such plants occur in numbers in any field it is certain evidence 
lliat mixed seed has been sown. 

Besides the above characters visible to the eye, American clover is 
in America more wdnter hardy and more resistant to disease than the 
European type of wdiatever origin so far tested. Russian clovers have 
not yet been thoroughly tested. South American clover, at present 
imjiorted only from Chile, is of the European type. 

One American strain, the Tennessee anthracnose-resistant clover, 
has been selected for resistance to this disease, but in appearance is 
preciselv like other American clovers. American clovers, whether 
growm in Canada or in any of the Ignited States, are all alike in 
appearance, thougli there is some evidence that they are not all 
ecpially hardy or resistant to disease. 

A. J. PrKTF.RS. 

R eindeer in a third of a century ago there were no 
Alaska Thrive reindeer in Alaska. To-day more than 
and Multiply are grazing on the ranges and more 

than 100,000 additional ha\e been utilized for 
a generation’s food and clothing. Such surprising production in a 
comjiaratively few years indicates som(*thing of tlie vastness of the 
infant reindeer industry in our Arctic regions. 

The original stock of 1,2S0 reindeer, from wdiicli liave come tlie 
present herds, wuis imported from Siberia over a period of 10 years 
beginning in 1802, under the direction of tlie Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior. That bureau also broui»ht Lap¬ 
landers from northern Europe to instrii(*t the Eskimos in their new 
mode of gaining a livelihood, but the Lapjis lacked the knowledge 
of cojiing with tlic parasitic and other diseases tliat began soon to 
develop among the animals. 

About tivo-thirds of the reindeer are now' owned by natives and 
one-tliird by whiles. The latter, realizing the need of expert assist¬ 
ance for the w^elfare and improvement of the herds, especially as 
evidences of deterioration becaime manifest, appealed to Congress for 
aid, wnth the result that in 1020 an ajipropriation was made lor nec¬ 
essary investigations by tlie Biological Survey. 
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From the outset both the Eskimo and the white owners have 
taken the greatest interest in the reindeer investigations and are 
rapidly adopting the recommendations that have been made by the 
parasitologists, veterinarians, and grazing experts engaged on the 
work. To give a clear idea of the accomplishments and the work 
still in progress, the problems studied may be conveniently grouped 
under four heads, having to do with improvements (1) in the con¬ 
trol of diseases and parasites; (2) in the condition of the herds 
and methods of herd management; (3) in grazing and range 
management; and (4) in facilities for transporting carcasses and 
marketing the meat. 

Determinations have been made of the parasites and diseases of 
the reindeer and of successful methods of control in many cases. 
The studies are stijl in j)rogress. 



Fig. laS.—Lapp woumii <Irivinj; sled ivindfcr in Ala^ka. The line lor tin 

roindocT is shown leading hack to the sit'd. Lai)r>s came from Kurope at the time 
roindtvr were lirst brought from SilH»i*la to iiistnut tht‘ Ks'kimos in their new 
industry 

Herd Requirements Studied 

The requirements of herds of increasing size lia\t‘ betn investi¬ 
gated and practical methods are being worked out for hamlling 
reindeer on the range, at roun<l-ups, and at the times of counting, 
marking for ownership, and castration of sni plus bulls. Oj>eri herd¬ 
ing and seasonal changes of pasture are being adojded, following 
recommendations of the investigators, and in round-ujis the use of 
modern cojTals with wing fences, chutes, and s<iueez(‘s are found far 
superior to the rough and crude practices forineiiy followed. 
Castration methods are noAv employed with exceedingly beneficial 
results, compared with former barbarous customs. On Xunivak 
Island cross breeding with the larger caribou, captured on the npjier 
Yukon and transported there for the purjxise, is under way, and 
the animals produced should be larger, more stocky, and superior 
meat producers, and have fewer accidents from broken bones. 

The range itself has received a full share of study, and as a result 
the distribution and abundance of the lichens are being ascertained 
as a requirement for the conservation of lichen areas for winter use. 
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Tlie summer and winter grazing needs of individual herds, whether 
large or small, the yearly carrying capacity in different sections, and 
the delimiting of unit areas are V>eing worked out. Recommendations 
also have been made for preventing tlie destructive fires that threaten 
seriously to curtail the grazing capacity of the ranges. 

Studies are being made to determine the most satisfactory methods 
of slaughter and of dressing reindeer carcasses for shipment. These 
include the impi'ovement of cold-storage and transportation facilities 
and the establishment of grazing units near waterways or along the 
Alaska Railroad or other arteries of travel. It is fully realized that 
for its highest development the reindeer industry must have facilities 
for marketing the meat and that these must keep pace with the 
increasing numbers of reindeer. Officials of the Alaska Railroad are 
cooperating heartily in solving this problem. 



Kj<;. on w>nt<‘r I’nrt of moju* fhnn .'loO.OOO reunl<M‘r on 

ranjfos, tin* utTsiniHir of tin* ori.iritinl nniinuls ii»lrociiifod about 

.vours ii;:o. In tin* forojjrouinl an* sh^■^\u a r* iinloor owru'i*. a honlor, and (>rj(* t>f ilic 
tisod in ('orralliiif: tin’ roindorr 

Experiment Stations Maintained 

Reindeer experiment stjition> liave l)(‘en maintained by the Bio- 
logieal Survey from the very beginning of these investigations, and 
arrangements have noAv been made for eondiicting the experimental 
work from a station near Fairbanks, in cooperation with the Alaska 
College of Agriculture, with a sulistatiou possibly at Brtiad Pass, on 
the Alaska Railroad. x\ll former investigations will he continued, 
including experiments in feeding grains and other rations, with a 
view to developing sled reiiule(T able to ti’ansport freight and supplies 

in areas where liehens are not availalile, x- 

h. >A . Akuson. 

R eporting Serv- Tln‘ eolleclion ami disli-ihutioii of ‘^to- 
ice on Markets Is day’s markets to-day" by the market news 
Country-Wide service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics was extended tluring 1921) ))y 
the addition of live collection points and two distributing points. 

The department now has a total of 35 offices outside of Washing¬ 
ton, extending from Ihiston on the east to Jacksonville on the south, 

2?)2i7‘*—YBK am -41 
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and to San Antonio, Tex., and San Francisco on the west. The 
system now comprises nearly 8,000 miles of leased wire which iKS 
operated each market day, supplemented by a larj^e use of commercial 
wires, in collecting information on shipments, receipts, and prices, 
etc., from field stations. 

The service now coveis in a comprehensive way the following 
staple agricultural products: Livestock and meats, wool, fruits and 
vegetables, dairy and i)oultry products, hay, feed and seeds, cotton, 
and a weekly review service on grains. Farmers and others who 
desire to receive the market news reports issued by the bureau may 
write to their nearest branch office as shown on accompanying ina[) 
(fig. 195), or to Washington. This market news service now fur- 



Fk;. 100. —I.ocatlon of stations tla* markot news si‘r\ i(>t‘ of tlui sif 

Agricultural F<oii(Uiiics 


nishes the principal part of the market news and r(‘])orts u^ed ’oy 
news associations, the farm press, country newspapers, and for radio 
broadcasting. 

fl. (d.VDK MAHQri>. 

R esearch Pays it is often difficult to detei’iiiine in ad- 

Dividends in vanee what is and what is not worth whi!o 
Unforeseen Ways in scientific researeli. 11iis fact occasion- 
ally causes the suggestion to be lutide tliat 
research ^vork should be tested by its immediate utilitarijin rt^sult^. 
Such a standard of values would lie entirely inadequate. Freipiently 
the simplest and apjiarently the most tinim])ortant observations turn 
out to be of great value. This has been so often demonstrated that 
it is never .safe to call a scientific discovery useless, no matter lunv 
Imrd it may be to imagine any practical application for it. New 
truth generally proves usefid eventually. The history of scientific 
conquests is full of instances. A good example is tlie ’way in which 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture foTind uses for an apparently unimportant discovery 
made nearly half a century ago by Karl Wilhelm von Niigeli, a bril¬ 
liant Swiss-German botanist, in the course of a study of one of the 
fresh-water alga belonging to the genus Spirogyra, popularly known 
as ‘‘ green slime ” or frog spittle. 

This alga grows in ponds and slow streams and looks to the naked 
eye as fine, long, green silk thread. Under the microscope, the thread 
is made up of cylindrical-shaped cells placed end to end, with spiral 
bands of green cholorphyll and the protoplasm and nucleus showing 
clearly. It is thus easy to see the living cell in ()])eration and von 
Niigeli planned to study its life processes under the microscope with 
the hope of learning just how they took jilace. He prepared aquaria 
with carefully compounded food solutions requirecJ by the Spirogyra, 
but after repeated trials he could not get the alga to grow. How¬ 
ever, when he brought "water in from the spring they grew beauti¬ 
fully. Here was a question, apparently not of great importance, but 
he wanted to know why the alga w^ould not grow^ in his synthetic 
solution. To make a long story short, he finally traced it to the 
water wdiicli he drew from a bronze faucet in his laboratory and then 
to the faucet itself. He discovered that the water ]»assing through 
the bronze faucet took uji enough copper from the bronze to kill the 
Spirogyra. 

Copper Solution Killed Algae 

After repeated tests he found that 1 part of coppci' in 50,000,000 
parts of water was sufficient to cause the gieen spiral (‘hlorophyll 
band to contract, turn bimvn and, later, the cell to die. This 
phenomenon lie dcvScrilied as the oligodynamic elfect of copper on 
Spirogyra. It opened up a new’ field of study as to the physiological 
enect of dilute poisons and their selective etlect. Most plant and 
animal tissues w’ould not react at all to such dilute solutions. The 
facts were printed in a small report. They were considered of scien¬ 
tific interest, but probably of no jiractical importance. 

About 20 years ago the Bureau of Plant Industry received a letter 
from a cress grower up in the Alleghany Mountains asking help in 
controlling a pest that was destroying his cress. Gress growing in 
the district was quite a well-developed industry, representing large 
investments. The bureau sent a physiologist to examine the trouble. 
The j)est proved to be Spirogyra. The conditions in the cress ponds 
w’ere so favorable for the growth of the alga, as well as the cress, that 
the former smothered out the. latter. In seeking a remedy, the work 
of von Nageli w as recalled and tests of co])per sulphate, 1 to 50,000,000 
parts, were tried. This small (piantity c*ompletely destroyed the 
Spirogyra without in any way harming the cress. At a cost of a 
few^ cents thij^ pest w’as easily controlled. Here, then, was demon¬ 
strated a highly j)ractical result of work, which, at the time, ap¬ 
peared to be of ito value, at least from a dollar and cents standpoint. 
Tlie use of this knowledge is saving the cress groweis many thousands 
of dollars annually. 

The remarkable results obtained suggested that co})per might be 
used to control other forms of algal infections of city and town 
water supplies. Certain forms of algal growth made the water in 
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large city reservoirs almost impossible to use at certain times of the 
year, causing not onlj^ great inconvenience, but great loss, as it was 
impossible to control the trouble. As a result of these investigations, 
it was found that all of these pests could be eliminated at small cost 
and with absolute safety to the users of the water. This saved not 
only manv millions of dollars a year, but greatly added to the health 
and comfort of those who used the water. Hundreds of supplies 
were cleaned up, not only in the United States, but in foreign 
countries. 

Mosquito Larvae Killed Also 

During this work it was discovered that the larva' of certain 
species of mosquito were destroyed by these copper treatments, which 
also destroyed algal growth. A method of destroying tliese pests 
was, therefore, at hand that could be used in water supplies, including 
tanks, wells, and cisterns where it was not practicable to use oil. 
The method was used with great success in a yellow-fever outbreak in 
New Orleans and later during the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

During these studies it was observed that certain species of ba(^ 
tei'ia, which are, in fact, mi(u*o.scopic plants, were also destroyed by 
these dilute solutions of copj>er. Careful studies were therefore 
made of the effect of copper on pathogenic species like those l ausing 
typhoid and paratyphoid fever and Asiatic (cholera. It was di>- 
covered tliat they were highly sensitive to copper and could be 
cleaned out of a water supply as easily as the alga* without tlu* 
slightest danger to the users of watiu*, if j)roperly applied. Water 
supplies contaminated wdth typhoid were (lisinfe(*ted and made per¬ 
fectly safe at small expense and the method has now be(*oiiie a 
standard sanitary engineeiing pro<*edure. 

As a result of this work the use of chlorine was similarly stand¬ 
ardized and has also become a standard treatment for infected 
supplies. The copjjer treatment has been use<l in India, China, and 
the Philippines for disinfecting supplies contamimiU^d w^ith Asiati(‘ 
cholera organism and amoeboid <lysentery organism. The value of 
this is almost beyond computation. It may fairly be said to be the 
outgrowth of von Niigeli's studies so many years ago. It demonsti ates 
how’ important it is to make such studies, even though they may 
not at the time appear to be of practical value. If von Niigeli ha<l not 
asked the question, ‘^Why do my alga* die?” and vvork(‘d till he 
found the answer, we might never have had the knowdedge we now^ 
possess. 

One other example will be all that sj>ace permits. In a 

French botanist, Alillardet, was studying a fungous disease of the 
grape, or the ‘Wine,” as they call it in Franee. Pie had some trouble 
in keeping the boys from stealing the grapes, and to scare them 
off he sprinkled on the vines a mixture of copper and lime, wdiich 
made a bluish coating on the leaves and fruit. The boys thought 
this w^as poison and let the grapes alone. Millardet noticed, to his 
surprise, that the leaves and fruit on wdiich he had sprinkled this 
copper and lime mixture were free from the disease, wdiile the parts 
not treated were destroyed by the disease. This led to the discovery 
that dilute solution of copjier destroyed the fungus causing the 
disease without in any way injuring tlie vine or the fruit. 
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From this discovery of Millardet was developed our modern 
knowledge of Bordeaux mixture and its uses in controlling fungous 
diseases of fruits, vegetables, and plants in general, saving hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 

Research in other fields such as soils, fertilizers, plant breeding, 
animal breeding, animal diseases, insect pests, chemistry, meteorology, 
forestry, nutrition, and ecHmomics has yiehled and is yielding and 
promises to yield facts of great possible Value. We can not afford to 
lessen our efforts in research, but we must increase them if we are to 
meet the demands of the future. No investment made by the Federal 
(lovernrnent and the Stales has paid larger dividends in the past 
and none is likely to give a larger return in the future. 

The Scientific Method 

Some one has said that research is the golden key that opens the 
portals to ])r()gress. It is the constant aim of all educational agencies 
to cause the human mind to develop in such manner that it may 
learn how to distinguish truth from error and how systematically 
to go about the job of finding the truth. I'his is research, and tlie 
method is the scientific method. It may he ai)prK*d to the simplest 
things about us or to flu* most complex problems. It always proceeds 
from tlie known to tlie unknown. The known factor, to begin with, 
may lie tin* merest clue, apparently worthless, but if it is the only 
knoAvn fact it must l)e llie starting point to gain otliers through the 
j>roccsscs of olihcrvation, analysis, and experim(*nt or testing. These 
{>ro(*esse^ are fn*(juently \ery slow and expensive, l)nt there is no 
royal road to truth. 

If W(* woidd know the trutli wv must be ready to make tlie sacrifice 
lUH'essai’V to find it. Tb(‘ history of science is full of lomaiK'e ami 
self-sa(*rifi(*e. B(H*ause of this spirit our nuMhu'u world enjoys a 
well-l)eing not ilreamed of as ])os-«ible. even to tlu* most fortunate. 
Our knowledge of chemistry, physics, biology, geology, astronomy, 
and matlicmati<*s gives us a (*ontrol of ours(*lves ami of oui* environ- 
nu'iit that was umlnaimcd of a few^ ciuituiies ago. Still, wc are 
only on the threshold of great new r<*alms of kuowlcdg(* and pow<‘i 
to come w ithin our grasp through (he patient continuam e of research. 

A. F. AVoods. 

R otation a sure if you had land which ])rodu(‘e(] low 

Way to Reduce yields as the result of exhaustive one-cro]) 
Production Cost farming would you simply buy fci-tilizcrs 
ami cemtinue the onn-crop system, or would 
yon diversify and jmu'tice a good rotation of crops ^ To he sure there 
are other decisions you can make: hut to decide wisely in profitable 
soil Tnanag(‘men(, you must know' <*ertain fads, among which aio the 
following: 

A onc-croj) system of farming ultimatelv leads to disaster. 
Diversification and crop rotation h*a(l to well organized and 
profitable farming. 

Soil productiveness* can best be maintained when intertilled, srnall- 
gi*ain, and leguminous or grass crops are grown in the order named 
and in recurring succession on the same land. 
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The largest crop yields are possible only when crop rotation and 
the use of manure or fertilizers are practiced together/ 

Crop rotation increases the returns from farm manure and 
fertilizers; and manure, fertilizers, and lime increase the returns 
fi'om rotation. 

Crop rotation does not cost any money, but it rivals the use of 
manure and fertilizers in maintaining and increasing crop yields. 

A good rotation is a most effective means for increasing yields 
and lowering crop-production costs. 

WiLBEUT W. Weir. 


R oundworms of Although it has long been known that 
Swine Prevented the large intestinal roundworm 
by Sanitation lumbncoides) is one of the commonest 
and most injurious of the parasites that 
infest swine, the precise nature of much of the damage caused by 
this worm has been discovered only diiring the last 10 years. 
Up to about 10 years ago ascarids were considered to be injurious 
to swine largely because they were known to produce vaiious 
digestive disturbances, to interfere with growth and development, 
and to bring about unthriftiness in other ways, especially among 
young pigs. Their greatest threat to life and one outstanding ca¬ 
pacity for doing harm were brought to light, however, when their 
life history was fully determined. 

Before iOlG the life history of A. lumhricoldes was thought to be 
comparatively simple. It was known that the eggs produced by the 
female worms were discharged into the intestine of the ])ig and 
passed out with the droj)pings. Under favorable conditions the 
eggs were known to complete their development on the ground in 
about two weeks, at the end of which period each normal egg contained 
a small, coiled larva. On tlie basis of knowledge then existing it was 
believed that if the egg was swallowed by a pig. the larva contained 
in the eggshell would be liberated in the digestive tract, would 
remain in the intestine, and grow slowly to maturity. 

These eggs of the roundworm were also known to be very resistant 
to unfavorable conditions and to be able to withstand more or less 
drying and other seemingly injurious effects to which they might be 
subjected in nature. On account of this marked resistan(*e of the 
eggs of the roundworm, the problem of preventing infestation of 
pigs with ascarids was regarded as a very difficult matter. 

Earlier Views Modified 

As a result of discoveries first published in Ifilfi, previous con(‘e|)- 
tions regarding the life history of these parasites became consider¬ 
ably modified. It was first shown by F. H. Stewart, a medi(‘al 
officer in the British Army, and later confirmed and considerably 
extended by the late B. H. Ransom and others, that the young 
worms after liatcliiiig in the digestive tract do not settle down at 
onvQ in the intestine, as had been believed. 

It was found instead that the young worms enter tlie blood stream 
and are carried by the circulation first to the liver and then to the 
lungs. It was further discovered that the young worms make their 
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way from the lungs to the windpipe by uj)war(l migration, thus 
reaching the back of the moutli, from which they come, down again 
through the esophagus and stomach into the intestine, where they 
settle down and develop to maturity. The roundabout journey of 
the young worms through the blood stream and the air passages 
requires about 10 days for its completion, after Avhich their growth 
to maturity occurs in about 10 weeks. 

In passing through the lungs the young worms were found to 
injure that organ, and if many worms passed through at the same 
time, a serious pneumonia was produced, which frequently terminated 
in death. These observations were lirst made on small, laboratory 
animals, such as mice, rats, and guinea pigs, and later on pigs. In 
the course of experiments with pigs it was found that animals did 
not fully recover from the setback that they received as a result of 
the lung injuries produced by the migrating young worms. They 
became stunted and in many other ways tailed to develop at a 
normal rate. ... 

Observations on lung troubles in pigs as a result of the migrations 
of young roiindwoi'ins were first made on animals' experimentally 
infected with ascarid eggs in the e'mbiyo stage. In these exjieri- 
meiits it was found that very young jiigs, from a few days to a few 
weeks old. were most susceptible to infection with the worms and 
that they suffered more severely as a re.siilt of it than did older pigs. 
J*igs several months old or older were found to be only slightly, if at 
all, susceptible to infection with the roundworm. 

Observations on lung trouble in pigs due to migiating ascarid 
larvm Avere soon extended from pigs used in experiments to pigs 
on farms, that had acquired a natural infection with roundworms. 
In naturally infected animals, a form of lung trouble commonly 
known as “ thumps ” was found to be due in many instances to ascarid 
larvae going through the lungs, thereby affording a sound explana¬ 
tion for this condition which had previously been explained by 
various theories now known to be inaccurate for a large propor- 
tion of these eases. 

Method First Tested in McLean County, III. 

On the basis of these newly discovered facts concernin^x the life 
history of the lar^e intestinal roundworm of SAvine, the Biueau of 
Animal Industry, through tlie efforts of Doctor Kansom and his 
coworkers, dcAu'sed a method of prcA^cntin^ losses amoii^ swine by 
keeping doAA'ii the infection AAuth these jiai’asites. Because the 
method was first tested under actual farm conditions in Mcheiin 
County, Ill., it has come to he known as tJje McLean (hunty system 
of swine sanitation. 

Essentially tlie method consists in keepin^^ youn^r pj^rs away 
from old ho’ir lots and other jdaces that have been exposed to con- - 
tainination with swine manure, and away from older and infected 
animals, other than their mothers, until they are old enough to have 
developed a resistance to the roundworms. In actual practice it has 
been found that pijjs 4 months old are hij!;hly resistant to ascarid 
infestation, and if raised free from worms up to that period they 
will continue to develop normally. 
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The method of handling sows and pi^rs so as to reduce infection 
with roundworms is briefly as follows: 

Before farrowing time all litter is removed from the farrowing 
pens. The sides and floors of the pens, which should be of sanitary 
construction, are thoroughly scrubbed with boiling water and lye. 
(Fig. 196.) Before being placed in the clean pens and several days 
before farrowing, the sows are washed with soap and water, j)ar- 
ticular attention being paid to washing the udders thoroughly. 
This removes, for practical purposes, the worm eggs and disease 
germs which may be swallowed by the young pigs with the first few 
mouthfuls of milk. After farrowing, the sow and pigs are not 
allowed out of the farrowing pens until they are taken to pasture. 
When the pigs are about 10 days old the sow and litter are hauled 
to pasture in crates on a sled which ma}^ be backed to the.door of the 



Fuj. llMi.—-(’loaning furrowing pon. Noto ^ufinl rail which aids in savin.i; pi};‘s. Ftd- 
lowiiiji ch'Miniifr cl' tlic pen, il is disinfected and the sow is washed thoronu:hly. 
Thus the pijjs wlien horn have slii?lit chance of ne(inirin'^ i-oumlw(U'm infection 


pen. (Fig. 197.) The i)asture should not he a jtermanent i)asture, 
but one that has been under cultivation and sown at the proper time 
to a suitable forage crop, jireferahly a legume crop, and no other 
pigs should be allowed access to it. The pigs are thus kept away 
from contamination until they are at least 4 months ohl, after which 
they are not likely to suffer seriously even though exposed to worm 
infestation. 

Prevents Other Filth-Borne Diseases 

In actual practice if pigs are reared in accordance with the pre¬ 
cautions outlined above, they not only escape infestation with the 
roundworm, but they are also likely to escape many other filth- 
borne diseas(*s, such as bullnose, sore mouth, and ceitain forms of 
diarrhea. This system pf swine nmiiagement should not he dependetl 
upon as a preventive of hog cholera, and hence hog-cholera immun- 
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ization should be continued in aecordanc^e with the approved methods 
of hog-cholera control. 

When the system of raising swine so as to reduce roundworm 
infestation was first put to an actual test under farm conditions in 
McLean County, Ill., 20 farmers cooperated during the first year. 
During the third year about 10,000 pigs were raised in the same 
county under this system. In 1925 more than (>00 farmers in 61 
counties in Illinois used tlie system and reported that they raised 
more tlian 90 per cent of their pigs. The pigs averaged 7.1 pigs per 
Jitter when 4 months old, in comparison with litters averaging 5.1 
pigs when raised without precautions to reduce roundworm iniesta- 
tion. The average weight of pigs raised under the sanitation system 
in 1925 in McLean County was 96 pounds ))ei* head when 4 months 



ia7.— Tin* sow and .vajuiijx pijrs aro Jnmlrd to a pastiiio roconlly ^own to a suit* 
al»l(‘ J'orago crop, and no froni worin-infcotcd lots ar*' allowed in the pastiirt‘ 


old, wheieas j)igs of the same age raised wilhout special regard to 
sanitation averaged onlv 68 pounds j)er head in the same localities. 
In 1926 about 1.000 fanners in 78 counties in Illinois, about 200 
fanners in Nebraska, and many farmers in Iowa and in other regions 
in the (^orn Belt were raising pigs in accordance with the plan 
described. This system of swine management is now l)(‘ing experi¬ 
mentally develo])ed in the Soutli by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Briefly the results liave demonstrated that enormous losst‘s among 
l)igs, caused by deaths in infancy and by stunting as a result of 
disease earlv in life, are preventable by a feasible system of sanita¬ 
tion. This has had a beneficial efl'ecl on the swine industry by restor¬ 
ing the confidence of fanners and has convinced them that swine 
management based on sanitation is a successful and profitable 
undertaking. 

Benjamin Schwartz. 
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S ausage— the in preparing the carcasses of meat ani- 
Real and the mals for the market, there are produced 
Imitation Kinds large quantities of materials which are best 
utilized in the form of sausage and other 
prepared products. Conversion of such materials into a tasty and 
nutritious product such as sausage is not only an important source of 
profit to the establishment but is of economic importance and of 
substantial benefit to producer and consumer alike. 

There are, however, certain practices connected with the manu¬ 
facture of sausage and meat food products which are of doubtful 
benefit to the producers, the consumers, or even to the manufacturers 
themselves. These practices involve the manner of utilizing organs 
and parts possessing inferior palatability and food value, the use of 
flour and other binders, the addition of excessive w^ater, and the 
dyeing of casings. 

Since the ingredients of sausage and other products resembling 
sausage, such as ‘‘ imitation,” are ground fine, it is possible to utilize, 
without ready detection by consumers, a considerable proportion of 
organs and parts not commonly used for food as such. Organs and 
parts of this t 5 ^pe are not recognized as meat in the tiue sense of 
the term but as ‘^meat by-products.” By chemical analysis such 
organs and parts are found to contain somewhat less protein and 
considerably less fat than is contained in meat. Their food value 
is inferior to that of meat for the reason that their protein is largely 
incomplete and can not, therefore, be used in its entirety for the re¬ 
pair of body waste or the building of new tissue. 

Why Cereals and Water Are Added 

On account of lack of flavor and lack of suitable binding qualities 
it is not possible to make from meat by-products an article simulat¬ 
ing sausage which is acceptable to consumers without the use of a 
certain proportion of meat. By the addition of cereal or vegetable 
flour as a binder the proportion of meat by-products may be in¬ 
creased. When meat by-products are used in any large proportion it 
is also necessary to incorporate a considerable quantity of Avater in 
addition to that normal to the meat and products used in order to 
make a product of acceptable consistence. The addition of flour 
and water can jiot be detected by ordinary physical examination, 
although the appearance of smoked and cooked products differs from 
that of sausage made wholly from meat in that the imitation product 
does not develop that rich color in smoking which is characteristic’ 
of sausage consisting of meat. With the application of artificial 
color to the casings this difference is made to disappear. 

Sausage of good grade made wholly from moat may be expected, 
therefore, to contain more j^rotein, more fat, and less added water 
than the product made in part from meat by-products and containing 
cereal as a bindei*. The difference in food value is greater than that 
shown by analysis on account of the fact that the proteins of the 
high-gi*ade product are complete proteins and can be utilized by the 
body for the ]ej>air of waste and the building of new tissue, while 
the proteins of the inferior product are in ])art incomplete and there¬ 
fore are not utilized by the body to the best advantage. 
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SAUSAGE-^THE REAL AND THE IMITATION KINDS 
Comparison of High-Grade and Imitation Sausage 

It is coniemled by some manufacturers tliat the utilization of 
organs and j)arts not commonly used for food of and by themselves 
together with cereal and large quantities of added water is justifiable 
because it furnishes a supply of wholesome and noiirishing product at 
a loAv price to consumers who can not aflbrd to purchase meat. In 



j'ni. las,-“ Portion of ji Fodoral ni<‘nt-Insp<*ctIon laboratory. Trained < hrmlstK roadily de- 
t« niiiiK tlio tiu»* value of many moat prwlucts and iiiitrt'tiioids submitted for analysisi 


A iew of this contention the following conqiarison of five typit^al 
samples of Frankfurter-style sausage of the liighest grade and nine 
typical samples of product made in imitation of Frankfurter-style 
sausage illustrates the doubtful <legree to which the manufacture of 
imitation product is beneficial to the consumer: 

Tahi.k 21.~ -('fHuparativc mst and value of h'ranfcfurtt r-sljfh sausatfe and of 

“ imitation " 


J trill 


Oost of materials. 

»S<‘lliiig price: 

Wholeside 

Ketail... _ 

Analysis: 

Moisture 

Fat. 

Protein. -.. 

Added water . 

C'alories. 

Cost of 1 ounn* protein: 
At wholesale jinee 
At retail price . 

Cost of ICO ciUories: 

At wholesale prue 
At retiiU price 


(n nuine 
Frankfurfer- 
si yle sausage; 
a\eraKe of 

.O saniirles 


Product made 
inimitationof 
Frankfurter- 
style sausage; 
average of 
9 samples 


in r jhujimI 


.JKT |M 


-hO CJk j 

$0. 052 

U). 2'l ' 

$0 17 

:<2 

1>0. 25 

f.<. 4 I 

05 4 

24 3 

12. 1 

14. 5 

13,3 

1 2 1 

12. 1 

1.2.-^9 ' 

813 

.$(). 109 

$0. 079 

$0,130 

$0. 113 

$0, 019 

$0,021 

$0. 025 

$0.081 
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Comparison of the results of chemical analysis shows that the 
difference in the percentage of protein contained" in the two types of 
j)roduct is not great. The high-gi‘ade sausage has a slight advantage 
in the actual proportion of protein but this advantage is not enough 
to overcome the difference in the selling price. The cost of an 
ounce of protein in the form of imitation product is slightly less 
than in the form of genuine .sausage. Comparison on the basis of 
protein alone is not fair to the high-grade product, sin(!e the imita¬ 
tion product contains a substantial proportion of incomplete protein 
which is of less food value than the complete protein in the high- 
grade product. 


Superior Product Shows Its Worth 

The percentage of fat in the genuine sausage is more than twice 
that in the imitation product. This difference is further shown by 
the comparison of calories per pound and co.st of 100 calories. It 
may be noted that the sums of the percentages of water and fat in 
the two classes of product are nearly equal, as also are the sums of 
the percentages of fat and added water. This shows substitution of 
water for fat thi’ough the use of materials low in fat and muscle 
tissue and the addition of water to give the imitation product a 
consistence similar to that of genuine sausage. 

All the products included in the comparison wore produced and 
sold in the same localities and tlie prices quoted arc those prevailing 
in the same market and at the same time. Three of the five samples 
of genuine sausage were collected from establishments also jjreparing 
imitation products i#cluded in the comjiari.son. All tlic samples 
were typical of the product represented. The comparison shows 
clearly, therefore, (hat the manu.facturc of imitation product is not 
so much a means of siipiilying consumers Avitli a wholesome and 
nourishing meat food product at a low price as a means of selling 
water and flour at the price of meat. 

liouKirr H. Ki'.ku. 


S EED Import lied clover i.s the most im|)ortant soil builder 
Control Law throughout the humid regions of the rnited 
Strengthened States outside the Cotton Belt, and alfalfa, 
' long important in the drier areas, both wdth 

and without irrigation, is now successfully grown in every Static. 
I'he United States does not, on the average, produce enough .seed of 
either of these basic crops to meet the seeding requirements and 
substantial imjiortations of seed from surplus-producing countries 
are necessary. It is obviously important to safeguard the quality 
of these imports. 

Table 22 shows the imports of seed of red clover and alfalfa by 
years and countries from which exported to the. United States. 



SEED IMPORT CONTROL LAW STRENGTHENED 
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Tabi.e 22. — Alfalfa and red vlmer seed pernnltcd entry into the United StatCit 
under the seed importation art by fiscal years and by countries exporting 

[Reported by the se<-‘d-testiiiK laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry] 

[In thousands—000 omitted] 


Alfalfa 




1019 


ArRontinn. 

("anada . 

('hile . 

Knuland.. _ 

France. 

(lermany. _ 

Italy.*.,. 

Latvia.. _ 

.Siberia_ 

South Africa 
Turkey . . 
Uruguay . 

Other countries. 


POU V (1ft Pott Ttdts 

_ I 2,4;i9 

‘M I 11 

-1 27 

1. 140 
KMT 


65 

I4:t 


HKG 

i1.5h' 


0,152 


1921 

1922 

1923 : 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Povnilft 

Poitndft 

Poundf! iPovndft 

Pounds 

Pounds 

380 

0, 555 

7,752 1 

7,133 

1,038 

222 

2 

45 

4: 

901 

1,090 

4,219 


223 

.' 




18 

30 

i 574 ' 

21 



279 

33 

, 

2, sm 

886 


1.. 

71 i 

117 1 

217 

1 50 


1 229 


! 

113 

499 


1 



. 

1 

j 

107 

1 - ... 

1 -----I 

1 ' 274 


1,328 

'509 

. 

] \ 


1 » 174 






105 . 




*29' 

22 

I 1 

" 139 

* 111 

1 


Red eloviT 


.Argentina. 

Uaiiada. 

('bile . 

t'lechosJoN akiji . . 

England.... 

France. 

(lerinanN 
Holland 
Italy .... 

ScollaiKl 
Srjutli Afiica 

Utber coujiliies . 
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7.54 

9S 

280 

449 

5 

m 

152 

288 


_ 

80 

071 

12 

779 

2;i3 

85 


. 

132 

374 


205 

45 


50 

1. 7*^0 

209 


4.7 . 

^ 3. mxi 

* 281 


84 

9,253 

15.225 

2, 948 

170 

17.010 

4.933 

18,890 


195 

44 

2. 852 

84 1 

,120 

433 

31H} 







11 

Jf>4 

809 

222 

'*2.054' 


999 

, 151 

33 

H 

u’.'. .1 

1 


' . ' 


154 

. 

i 

120 1 

i i 

*’ 142 

j 1.027 

' *"i32 i 

' ! 

’”ois 

””io6‘ 

' ’ 28 


‘ (»f Tut kestan origin. ^ .*>85,(XK) jwunds of this was of ('hilean origin. 

From Hungary, « All of ('hilenn origin except 22,000 pounds. 


lentil about 25 years a^o the quality of iiiqxirted seed of ajj^rieid- 
tiiral crops was ^iv(*n little consideration. Seed of yellow trefoil 
was fieijHently im)>orted into the Fnited States only to he used as 
an adulterant of r(*d chiver and alfalfa seed. 

Through an arrangement with the United States Cnstoms Serv¬ 
ice, samples of all imported lots of forage-plant seeds liave for many 
years been furnished to the United States Department of A^ricnl- 
ture for examination for (juality. When these examinations were 
hepin many imi)ortations were found to he worthless for seeding 
purposes, as they were composed largely of screenings wliich did 
not find a leady market in Europe, although this material Avas 
imported into the United States to l)e sold to our farmers. The 
(ountry which does not scrutinize its imports naturally gets the 
j)oorest the world has to offer in seeds, as in other commodities. 

A series of purity and gei'inination tests of alfalfa and red clover 
R*ed imported during 19()() show^ed many lots containing large pro¬ 
portions of weed seeds, the live seeds present being small and shriv¬ 
eled and some lots contained few or no live seeds. Public sentiment 
at that time w^as concerned mostly with adulteration and the pres¬ 
ence of weed seeds, and relatively little attention was given to 
germination. 
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The seed importation act of Aneust, 11)12, was intended to prohibit 
the importation of adulterated Imrage-plant seeds as well as those 
containing large proportions of weed seeds. It prohibiteci the impor¬ 
tation into the United States of the seeds named in the act when 
adulterated or when they contained more than 3 per cent of weed 
seeds, and seed of clover and alfalfa w^hen it contained more than 90 
seeds of dodder per pound. Dodder wuis particularly discriminated 
against, as it is a destructiv'^e parasite in both clover and alfalfa fields. 
The effect of this act w^as to keep out of the Xlnited States the weedy 
screenings of alfalfa and red clover whi(‘h had previously been 
imported. It did not, however, prevent the importation of seed 
which was dead, when it was relatively free from weed seeds, nor the 
importation of orchard grass and other kinds of chaff containing 
little or no seed, althougli these commodities could only be used for 
purposes of adulterating farm seeds. 

Proportion of Pure Seed Required 

On August 11, 191G, the seed im})ortation act was amended by 
requiring that each lot of bluegrass imported should contain at least 
50 per cent of live pure bluegrass seed and that each lot of other 
kinds of seeds shouhi contain at least 65 per cent of live ])ure seed of 
the kind imported. Although these reipiirements are low, there have 
been shipments of most of the k’nds ot forage-plant seeds subject to 
the act prohibited entry into the United States on account of low 
germination. , 

Imported forage-plant seeds that are not fit for seeding purposes, 
within the meaning of the act, can not now be brought into the 
United States and sold to our farmers. 

In recent years, the question of adaptability of forage crops has 
been given increasing attention. (^om[)arative tests carried on in 
many States and extending over a period of yea is shows that the 
expected crop is largelj^ dependent on the region of production of 
the seed. The most extensive work along this line has been carried 
on with red clovei* and alfalfa. It has been shown that red cloviu* 
seed from Italy is strikingly unadapted to general use in the United 
States, as is alfalfa from Turkestan and South Africa. The b*^liet‘ 
in the superiority of domestic seed and the wide difference in ada|)ta- 
bility of imported seed from various sources of production has so 
influenced the seed market that domestic seed often has a marki^t 
value one and one-half times that of imported seed. This has resulted 
in much imported sevd of red clover and alfalfa being sold to farmers 
as domestic seed and at the price of domestic seed. The situation 
was most unsatisfactory, both from the standj)oint of the farmer and 
the honest seed merchant. The only way in which it could be effe(‘- 
tively remedied seemed to be to provide a methoil by which the ulti¬ 
mate consumer, the farmer who sows the seed, w^iuld always have 
certain definite information as to its origin, which information would 
be carried by the seed itself. 

Seed Must Be Colored 

With a view to making information of this kind available, the 
seed importation act was again amended April 26, 1926, providing 
that all seed of alfalfa and red clover be colored at the time it comes 
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into the country. Ten per cent of all the seed from those regions 
which the Secretary of Agriculture has found to produce seed un- 
adapted to general a^ri(‘ultural use in the United States, as well as 
seed of unknown origin, will be colored red. One per cent of seed 
from Canada will be colored violet, and 1 per cent of seed from 
other regions will be colored green. 

This coloring will be done with alcohol-soluble stains, and if in 
any case there is doubt as to whether the seed has been stained, the 
fact can easily be determined by putting a tablesj)oonful of the seed 
in half a glass of wood al(*ohol or denatured alcohol and stirring il. 
The alcohol will show tlie characteristic color if the scod was 
imported. 

This coloring jjrovision with res])ect to inijorted alfalfa and red 
clover seed wdll autcunatically provide without expense a nation¬ 
wide field test as to the crop-producing value ot imported and 
domestic grown seed. 

All but five States within recent 3 ^ears have passed laws regu¬ 
lating the sale of agricultural seeds within those States. A State 
can not conti ol the movement of agricultural seeds into the State, so 
without reference to State laws and in the absence of Federal legis¬ 
lation it has been possible for a seed meichant in one State to shij; 
into another State agricailtural scmhIs Avhich were })r<jhibited sale in 
the State into which tlu*y were shipped. In order to supplement 
State laws with inspect to interstate sliipments of agricuiltural sec'ds, 
the seed importation act. as amended April 2(b 1920, makes any 
sTcals whic*h are wilfullv misbrancIcMl and shi])p<‘cl in interstate 
roiiiinercc* siibjec’t to seizure and c’ontiscation. 

Farmer Has More Protection 

The Federal seed act, the title under which the seed iiiif)ortation 
ac*t, as amended, is now known, gives the American farmer a greater 
measure of protec*tion with respect to iinj)c)rted forage-plant seeds 
than he is given with respect to the same seeds of domestic 
j>rodnc‘tion. 

All seeds subject to the ac t meet the following recjuiiements befoi c‘ 
tliey are jKuinitted entry into the United States: 

1. Contain not to exceed 5 ])er cent of adulterants. 

2. Contain not to exc'eed M per c‘ent of seeds of wc^eds. 

3. Contain nc3t to exceed 90 seeds per pound of doddeu* in ilie c ase 
of clover and alfalfa. 

4. Contain not less than 05 })er cent of live sccmI of ihc* kind. In 
tlie <*ase of bluegrass 50 per ccuit. 

5. Sc'ed of alfalfa and red clover w ill be colored to indicate origin, 
as follows: 

(a) Sc‘ed declared by the Secretary of Agricailtuie to be unadapted 
to general use in the Ignited States and seed of unknown oi igin will 
be colored 10 ])er cent red. 

(/y) Sc‘ed from Canada 1 j)er cent violet. 

(c) Seed from all other sources 1 jxu* c*eut green. 

0. Seed shipped from one State to anotlier wdll be subject to 
seizure and confiscation if wilfully misbranded. 

In short, all imported seed subject to the Federal se ed ac^t will be 
fit to sow. The <‘oloied seen! in alfalfa and red clover will indicate 
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its origin. State laws regulating the sale of agricultural seeds will 
be supplemented by preventing wilfully misbranded seeds from 
being shipped from one State to anotlier. * 

Edoah Brown. 

S EED Improvement Seed improvement has been one of the 
Associations in most important aids in recent years in 
United States obtaining larger yields and more economic 
production. Getting good seed into gen¬ 
eral use in any community has depended largely on four main things; 
(1) Development in the State of new varieties of crops, or the 
improvement of old varieties already in use, (2) determination in 
what section of the State these varieties are best adapted, (3) devel¬ 
opment of adequate seed supplies of sucli varieties locally within the 



Fi<j. 11)9. iiispet'tioti of potatoes at blooiuiii;; stu,ut‘ for inixtur*^ of varit'tios 


(*oiiiniunity, the count>% or the State, and (4) a well-organized means 
for the distribution of imj)roved s(‘ed supplies, so that many farni(*rs 
can readily obtain the improved seed. 

The developing of new varieties or improvement of old varieties is 
mainly done by the State experiment stations cooperating with the 
TInited States Dejiartment of Agriculture. The Federal and State 
experiment stations w’^ork with the cooperative extension service in 
studying and determining the localities to which the new and im¬ 
proved varieties are suited. Developing supplies of seed of these 
varieties adequate to meet the demand of farmers wanting such seed 
can not be handled by the experiment stations, since their work is 
1 ‘estricted to investigation. This has led in a nuinbei’ of States to the 
development of a State seed-improvement association composed of 
active farmers cooperating with the extension service. The distribu¬ 
tion of seed, it has been found, is best carried on by the State or 
seed-improvement association, although their main purpose is to 
standardize production rather than to serve as marketing agencies. 
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The business transactions of the association are carried on by the 
officials of the association, dealing direct with the organized seed 
trade, farmers’ cooperative organizations, or individuals wishing to 
obtain improved seed. 

The organization of State seed or crop-improvement associations 
has been the outstanding development in the program for getting 
improved seed used in new communities. The associations owe their 
existence very largely to the activity of extension workers woiking 
with their respective State experiment stations on a crop-improve¬ 
ment program. Such associations have been develojied and are in 
operation in 34 States. Tlirough cooperation with such associations 
it is possible for the extension service to take the improved seed tliat 



Kki. I’OO.- r'uMd Inspection of corn for off typo plants 


has been developed in a limited (piantity by the experiment station, 
have it grown under careful sup(‘rvision, kept free from varietal 
mixtures, noxious weeds, and injurious diseases, and save the largest 
])ossible quantity of this seed for distribution to the farmers in 
various commiiiities of the State. 

Standardisation of Varieties 

In a number of States the crop-im])rovement program is based 
largely on the standardization of the best varieties of grain grown in 
the State. Such standardization has been found pi acticai only when 
the State seed or ci*op-improvement association has coopci’ated closely 
with the extension service and the experiment station. For example, 
Oregon reports as high as 90 per cent of the entire wheat acreage in 
some of its eastern counties is seeded to one variety. In Maine, 
where seed-improvement work in growing potatoes was started in 
1922 by the experiment station and the extension service, 65 per cent 
of the total acreage of potatoes in the State is now rej)orted seeded to 
improved varieties. 

29217®—YBK 1926-42 
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Through the development in recent years of seed*improvement 
work, farmers have been able to put to much wider practical use the 
results of the work caiTied on by the experiment stations in develop¬ 
ing and improving crop varieties. The State experiment stations 
can not enter the commercial field. Neither do their funds and lim¬ 
ited facilities permit of developing more than a limited supply of 
seed of any one crop. Through the cooperation of the extension 
service and the State seed-improvement associations this deficiency 
is being supplied and adequate supplies of good seed have been pro¬ 
vided in'several thousand communities where a farmer, if he desires, 
can now obtain pure seed of approved varieties at a reasonable price. 

O. S. Fisher. 

S EED Records In the days of kerosene lamps and of planting 
Win Support potatoes by the light of the moon, seeds wei'O 
of Seedsmen sold like salt and coal. Nature produced the 
seeds, so why try to change them. That appar¬ 
ently was the theory on which early seed dealers worked. So long 
as the seeds were plump and of good color, no further questions were 
asked. Time, however, has wrought changes, slowly at fii*st but 
rapidly in comparatively recent years. The ‘‘appearance” stage was 
followed by the “purity and germination” stage and finally by the 
“origin” stage. To-day, of course, the finished product embodies 
the best things in these stages and they are rapidly being amalga¬ 
mated in such a way that seeds are coming more and more to be sold 
on an intrinsic-value basis. 

Farmer Now Has Truer Yardstick 

Seed laws, tests conducted by State colleges and experiment sta¬ 
tions and the United States Department of Agriculture, and higher 
prices for seed, land, and labor have paved the way largely for this 
metamorphosis. The farmer has kept his eyes and ears open and is 
demanding better and better seed. He now has a truer yardstick 
with which to measure the real value of seed. 

The progressive seedsman has not stood idly by, but has changed 
his business to meet changing conditions. To be in a position to 
supply information quickly and accurately regarding origin, he has 
fouiKl it necessary to keep more and better records. Of course there 
are other reasons for keeping records but perhaps nothing in recent 
years lias contributed more to impressing u[>oii secKlsmen the im¬ 
portance of stock records than has the agitation regarding origin. 

Lots Are Bulked Together 

The modern seedsman bulks 2 to 25 or more lots together, usually 
before recleaning, because he finds it advantageous to do so. Up¬ 
wards of 5,000 country lots of seed may be received by the larger 
seedsmen in a season. It would be imprac^ticable to sell these lots 
separately for a number of reasons. Most of these seedsmen, how¬ 
ever, can tell from their bulking, milling, or dump records which 
lots were used in making up a given bulk lot. 

With the finding that origin of growth of certain kinds of seed is 
of great imfiortance has arisen the problem of verifying origin. 
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Although the presence of certain weed or other seeds, or of inert 
matter characteristic of the region in which a given kind of agri¬ 
cultural seed has been produced, frequently furnishes a clue to the 
source or origin of this seed, sucli examination is futile in too many 
cases. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has given considerable 
study to this problem during tlie past year. About 60 seedsmen have 
been visited and approximately 250 record forms have been obtained 
from them. These forms have been studied and some of the best 
features have been inc^orporated in tentative forms, sucth as receiving, 
milling^ stock, and invoice records. This bureau has reached the 
conclusion that a system of records which preserved the identity of 
seed from the time it entered the seedsman’s warehouse, together 
with outside—preferably voluntary—supervision, would go a long 
way toward insuring that the correct information as to origin woula 
be passed on to the buyer. 

Verification System Practicable 

Tliat a system of verification of origin based on stock records is 
practicable, is evidenced by the fact that fully 90 per cent of the 
progressive seexlsmcn are now keeping complete stock records. The 
second seed marketing conferen(*o held Novembei* »‘U), 1920, in Chi¬ 
cago, the International Croj) Improvement Association at its annual 
meeting the following day, and the Wholesale Crass Seed Dealers’ 
Association at its midwinter meeting the following week indorsed 
the studies on seed-stock records that this bureau has made and 
recommended that they be continued, and that this bureau devise a 
complete system of inspec^tion and verification of stock records of 
seed handlers wishing to sell verified-origin ” seed. 

The big objective of this whole movement is to improve the mar¬ 
keting of certain kinds of seeds, principally alfnlfa and red clover, 
the origin of which is of considerable importance. Staining, as 
provided for under tlie amendment to the seed importation act, 
protects the alert buyer against the substitution or misrepresentation 
of foreign red clover or alfalfa for domestic seed. It is just as 
important, if not more important, that he be |)rotected effectively 
against misrepresentation of domestic seed. The buyer is entitled 
to know where the seed which he is buying, whether it be imported 
or domestic, was produced. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics will issue in the near future 
revised forms for receiving, bulking, and shipping records, which, 
together witli the sample of seed and the lot number on the tag, 
would provide a chain of evidence that would afford an effective 
(^he(ik on statements of origin. These forms would tend to stimulate 
interest in the keeping of better rec^ords and to bring about greater 
uniformity in those being used by many seedsmen. Seed bearing 
a “ verified-origin ” tag doubtless would (jommaiid a premium suf¬ 
ficient to cover possibh^ additional expenses in the keeping of records 
and costs of inspection or supervision. This would tend^ to facilitate 
the distribution of seeds adaptable for the various States to the 
betterment of the agriculture of the country. 


G. C. Edlbb. 
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S HEEP Acres Sheep Acres is the name used to designate a 
Test Pastures portion of the animal husbandry experiment 
at Beltsville farm at Beltsville, Md., which has oeen set 
aside for the study of sheep production under 
intensive (ionditions typical of the South Atlantic region of the 
United States. This tract, consisting of approximately 100 acres 
of tillable land, has been improved with a well-planned system of 
pasture rotation and modern sheep equipment. (Fig. 201.) 

Although there had been some sheep at the Beltsville farm since 
1911, the work as now outlined was begun in the fall of 1915, when 
63 purebred Southdown ewe lambs, bred at the United States Morgan 
Horse Farm, Middlebury, Vt., were shipped to Beltsville. 

Advantages of Forage-Crop Pastures 

One of the main lines of work conducted at Sheep Acres is the 
development of a practical system of forage-crop pastures whereby 
sheep can be pastured longer and moved from field to field more often 
than when kept by the usual permanent-pasture method. This makes 
it possible to keep the farm flock on less cured feed, which is rather 



Fkj. 201,—Ooiiornl vi<’w of Sho^^p Acres, a 100-acre tract do\otod to sheep exp«‘riDieiitK 
at ttie auimal-huHbandry exiHUimeiit farm, Ueltsville, Md. 


expensive in this region. In addition, sheep can be kept in larger 
numbers on a given area, because the danger of serious infestation 
and loss from internal parasites—one of the principal drawbacks to 
tile sheep industry along the eastern seaboard—is greatly reduced. 
The results of this work are discussed in Fanners’ Bulletin 1181, 
“ Raising Sheep on Temporary Pastures.” 

Another problem of general interest which is being studied at the 
farm is the effect of different degrees of nourishment of the ewes at 
breeding time on the percentage of twins in the lamb crop. Results 
covering 10 years’ work show an advantage of 10 lambs per 1(K) ewes 
in favor of the highly nourished ewes compared with those kept on 
short feed during breeding season. Work on this experiment is 
reported in Department Bulletin 996, Flushing and Other Means 
of Increasing Lamb Yields.” 

Growth of Lambs Studied 

The study of various phases of growth in lambs is another problem 
being investigated at Sheep Acres. Weekly weighings are made 
on all lambs until 1 year of age and all mature stock is weighed at 
intervals of two weeks. Studies are made on the growth of lambs 
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as related to birth weight, gain of dam diiring gestation, weight and 
age of dam, and size of sire. Further data are also obtained from 
periodical measurements on representative lambs of each of the 
breeds. These data consist in measui’emeiits of width and depth of 
chest, length from shoulder to hij), circumference of the middle of 
the body, and length fiom nose to the end of the tail dock. 



FitJ. ' 20 * 2 . -Hampshire stud rani uspd at Sli<'«‘p Ai res 



Kiti. — Y(*arlinK ewes af llie Southdown breed, raised al Slioep Acres 


Type fixing in pinebred sheep is carried on at tliis station by 
selective breeding. The matings are made as a result of informa¬ 
tion obtained from the bureau’s scoring system, which consists of 
five numerical scores on the mutton conformation and five scores 
on the wool of each individual sheep. Corrections are attempted 
in the matings by use of rams which sliow by their offspring that 
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they are especially excellent in their ability to transmit character¬ 
istics in which a ewe shows, by her offspring, that she is lacking. 
Controlled breeding is practiced and by using a rather large number 
of tested sires much has been accomplished in the elimination of 
undesirable characteristics in the progeny. 

How the Flocks Are Improved 

The flocks at Beltsville, December 1, 1926, consisted of 48 South- 
down, 30 Shropshire, 27 Hampshire, and 30 Corriedale ewes of 
breeding age, 12 stud rams, 30 ram lambs, and 40 ewe lambs of the 
various breeds. These flocks are maintained on a basis of one- 
quarter replacement, each year by the addition of ewe Iambs pro¬ 
duced at the farm. 

Room is made for the ewe lambs by the selection of ewes of various 
ages for disposal each year. None of the best ewe lambs are ever 
sold. Bjr this process it has been possible to set the typo and fix the 
characteristics of each of these flocks far beyond what the average 
sheep breeder can do if he depends on apparent individual excellence 
of the breeding stock rather than on a careful study of the strong 
points and weaknesses in breeding ability of individual sheep as 
shown by their offspring. 

C. G. Parrs. 


S HEEP Experiment In 1915 President Wilson signed an Ex- 
Station at Dubois, ecutive order creating a reservation of 
Idaho, is Unique 28,160 acres of sheep-grazing land near 
Dubois, Idaho. This land was an unde¬ 
veloped sagebrush range typical of vast areas of the intermountain 
regions of the West, where about half of America’s sheep arc pro¬ 
duced. Congress then appropriated funds for the establishment of 
the United States Sheep Experiment Station on this tract. (Fig. 204.) 
In 1917 a band of about 1,000 Government-owned sheep began graz¬ 
ing there, and the construction of the necessary eejuipment was 
begun. 

Most of this reservation lies far from running streams or any other 
natural body of water, so that the first important step in the develop¬ 
ment work was the digging of a well. The elevation at headquarters, 
where the well had to be dug, is more than a mile and the sf)il is of 
lava-rock formation. In order to insure an abundant supply of good 
water the well was dug through rock to the depth of 750 feet. 

After the construction of necessary barns, silos, houses, and water 
reservoirs and the building of 40 miles of fencing a definite program 
of experiments in the problems of range-sheep men was promptly put 
into operation. 

It was found necessary to have an area for summer grazing defi¬ 
nitely assigned to the station. For this purpose President Harding, 
in 1922, signed an Executive order setting aside 16,650 acres near the 
Continental Divide, about 40 miles northeast of Dubois, for use in 
summer grazing experiments with sheep, making a total of 44,810 
acres for range-sheep experiments, all within 60 miles of ydlowstone 
National Park. 
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SHEEP STATION AT DUBOIS, IDAHO, IS UNIQUE 
Results Apply to Practical Range Problems 

All operations at this station are kept in line with good range 
practice, and the results of the experiments apply directly to the prac¬ 
tical problems of sheep producers, especially of the intermountain 
ranges. Approximatery 1G,(K)0 acres were fcn<;ed in the fall of 1920, 
therebj excluding all roaming livestock from that area. During the 
next five years an average of 3,100 sheep were grazed on the area 
each spring and fall for a combined simson of 120 days. During this 
five-year period grazing was not started quite so early in the spring 
as formerly, and the camps and temjiorary watering places were 
moved frequently to avoid overgrazing local areas. In June, 1925, 
a careful survey was made of the vegetation and its grazing value 



Fig. —Ihiulquarters of tlie United Slatt's Sheep Experiment Station at L)ub<»lK, 
Idaho. The forejjround .‘<howH the saiiehru.'th ty|K* of ranf;e where the sheep ^ruat* 
during the and fall. In winter they aiv trailtql 40 uiihv to the det‘p, pro¬ 

tected eaiiyons of the inoiintain ran^eH in the iMiekground 


on this j^rotecled aiva and on similar but iinjirotected ^[^razin^ lands 
just outside the fenced area. It was found that the protected area 
had a carrying capacity of UK) sheep per stjuare mile for a 120-day 
period and tlie unprotected ran^e a cajiacity of only 1^5 sheep |)er 
square mile for the same jieriod. Thus the protected range was 18.5 
per cent better than the unprotected ranges as a result of controlling 
the number of slieej) and the use of the range during a more appro¬ 
priate grazing season. 


Columbia Breed of Sheep Developed 


The development of the Oolimibia breed of slieep is another result 
of the station’s work. The foundation of this breed is tlie Lincoln- 
liarnbouillet crossbred. The crossbred ewes have been mated con¬ 
tinuously with crossbred rams, until now the type is fairly well estab¬ 
lished. The Columbia sheep yield heavier fleeces and heavier larnlis 
than any other breeds tested under similar conditions by the dfqiart- 
inent. Dther experiments show that Kambouillets yield good feeder 
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lambs and excellent, fine wool, and that Corriedales produce splendid 
quality in both lambs and wool. 

One outstanding <liscovery in the station’s wool experiments is the 
fa(*t that length of staple in Rambouillet fleeces has a very imj^ortant 
influence on the total weight of clean wool. Recent results show that 
on a normal market each addition of 1 inch in the length of staple 
results in an increase of from $1.25 to $1.50 per fleece. Western wool- 
growers who keep sheep by the thousands are finding such informa¬ 
tion of great practical benefit. 

Lamb-production experiments show that the use of Hampshire 
rams with Rambouillet or Corriedale ewes under conditions of the 
intermountain range results in lambs of greater weight than pure¬ 
bred Rambouillet or Corriedale lambs at market age. However, 
Corriedale lambs have averaged the higher in <|ualily of meat 2 )ro- 
duced. A band of 1,200 ew(‘s is used in this experiment. 



205.—-A Ijand Corri»'(ljih‘ siiid Coluinliia vwvn oit riiiij;*' jnsi ludoi r “ bed¬ 

ding down ” ut .sundown. The camp wagon is the herder’s hnnie 


Annual Field Day Held 

Each spring a field-day meeting is held at the station and is well 
atUmded by stockmen and workers of the surrounding States. Shear¬ 
ing is then in progress and the results of the various exj>erlmental 
projects are demonstrated. The visitors go out over the range and 
see at first-hand how the grazing value of range vegetation can be 
improved and how the usefulness of dry ranges may be extended 
by methods of supplying stock water. Displays of mounted plants 
tell important stories about the forage resources of the ranges, 
(jraphic charts and tabulations on exhibit at the sheep pens tell 
facts of practical application illustrated by the sheep themselves. 
State and Federal investigators also discuss at this meeting; the 
technical phases of the work and exchange views on plans for future 
work. 
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So far as depaitmcnt workers are able to learn, the United States 
sheep experiment station is the only experiment station in the world 
that is devoted entirely to the solution of sheep problems under 
practical range conditions. It is dedicated to a study of the efficient 
use of intermountain ranges which are adapted only to grazing 
purposes—a conservation measure of national importance. 

T). A. Spencer. 


S HOE Soles From Our bill of about $1,500,000,000 for over 
Bend ” of Hides 300,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes each 
Most Durable year makes the quality and wear of shoe 
soles a matter of real economic* importance, 
both individually and collectively. Most of our slioe soles are made 
of leather. As the result of various factors, however, leather soles are 
not all alike in either composition or \vear. 

Thickness 

Quito naturally the wear of a pair of soles depends largely upon 
theij' thickness. Tii general, thick soles are nuulc from tlie best 
heav}^ steer hides, as distinct from the lighter-weight cowhides, from 
whi(‘li many thin soles arc obtaine<i. Thick soles contain more 
leather substance, generally of a better fiber, and not only last longer 
but afford more protection to the feet against the weather and 
against injui’y from pebbles and rough surfaces. 

In the leatlier tiade the ihickncss of soles is ineasuivd by a unit 
known as the iron,” which is one-fortj^-eighth of an inch. Con¬ 
sequently one-ijuarter of an ineh is 12 irons. The Ihiited States 
Army specifies outsole leather of ]>art of hide used at least 9 irons 
for soldiers’ shoes. 

Another important fa(*tor in the wear of soles is the ))art. of the 
hide from which the leather is cut. Ex])erimenlal Avork done in the 
Bureau of Chemistry indicates that this is more vital than the kind 
of leather, so far as the present-day tannages, such as oak, union, or 
hemlock, are concerned. An animal’s hide varies Avideh" in texture 
and fiber. Consequently some sections of it make much better leather 
than others. The sections into which sole-leather hides and ^^sides” 
are divided are the head, shoulder, bend, and belly, as shoAvn in 
Figure 207, Avhicb is an outline of a side, or one-half of a hide, ob¬ 
tained by splitting the hide doAAUi the backbone line. Hides are 
usually split this Avay before tanning. The bend is about 48 por 
cent, or v(*rv nearly one-half, of the side; the belly is about one- 
fourth; and the shoulder is about one-fifth. 

Soles That Give Greatest Wear 

The best-Avearing soles are cut from the beiul, approximately a 
rectangle of leather extending 50 to 55 inches from tlie root of the 
animal’s tail toward the head and about 25 inches from the backbone 
line toward the belly. The exact size of a bend is determined by the 
* breaks,” or soft spots, at the fore and hind flanks. The cut that 
separates the bend from tlie belly is nearly parallel Avith the backbone 
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ed^e and passes through the top of the two “ breaks.” Tlie cut that 
divides the bend from the shoulder meets the belly cut at the “ break ” 
at the fore flank. 

Bends of sole leather can often be seen in shoe repair shops. The 
leather in the bend is dense, firm, and thick fibered; that in the belly 
is flabby and more open fibered. Wear tests conducted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry have shown that soles from the bond wear about twice 



Fid. 20G.—iiectlons of u skit* of ]rath(‘i 


as lon^ as soles from tlie belly and nearly one and one-lialf times 
as lon^ as those from the slioulder. Often when one sole of a pair of 
shoes wears out very mu(*h faster than the other it is because the 

poorer sole was cut from 
a poorer section of the 
hide. 

Tannage Used 

A third important fac¬ 
tor in the wear of soles 
is the kind of leather. 
The sole leather that 
the public knows best is 
vegetable tanned. It is 
made by treatin^^ hides 
with infusions and ex¬ 
tracts of barks, woods, nuts, and leaves, all products of the vege¬ 
table kingdom, which is responsible for the name, “ vegetable-tanned 
leather.” Its natural color is tan, varying in shades from fawn to 
reddish brown, depending upon the materials used and the treatment. 

Among other tanning processes is one known as mineral tannage, 
in which products of mineral origin are used. The most important 
and most tvidely used mineral-tanned leather is called ‘^chrome 
leather,” which is tanned with chromium cliemicals. Although 
chrome leather has been made for 20 years or more, it is extremely 
modem as compared with vegetable-tanned leather. 

Most shoe upper leather of to-day is chrome tanned. Practically 
all such leather is dyed, but often the natural and very characteristic 



1^10, 207.—Layout of tost soles for determininnj the 
wear of diffeient parts of the hide 
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pale blue to green color of chrome leather can be seen by closely 
examining an exposed edge. 

At present the quantity of chrome sole leather made is relatively 
small. Natural or unwaxed chrome sole leather is used to some 
extent on g3'mnasium and other athletic shoes for indoor wear. Un¬ 
waxed chrome soles are very porous and readily absorb moisture, 
which makes them unsuitable for outdoor use except in dry regions. 
To increase its water resistance and thus make it more suitable for 
general wear, unwaxed chrome sole leather is filled with waxes and 
oils, producing what is known as “ waxed ” chrome, which is gener¬ 
ally dark green or nearly black. Such leather is used to some extent 
in men’s and boys’ shoes and in work shoes. 

Soles Thai Wear Longest 

Recent wear experiments conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry 
with soldiers and civilians sliow that unwaxed chrome sole leather 
is the longest wearing sole leather made. Waxing to impart water 
resistance sacrifices some of the we.ar, but even then the resulting 
product wears longer than vegetalde-tannecl sole leather. 



OAyS liV£A£ £££ S //fOA/S 

Pi«. 208.—Summary of wf*ar*test8 on Army Hhoe« soled with different kinds of leather 

Figure 208 ^rajihiually suniinarizcs the n‘,suits from a sot of ex¬ 
periments eonduote.cl witJi soldiers. Tlu^ days’ wear for a stj^ndard 
thickness of 0 irons is directly proportional to the length of the heavy 
black line. For these experiments all soles were cut from bends. 
Unwaxed chrome soles showed an average wear of 126 days and 
waxed chrome soles one of 102 days. Vegetable-tanned sole leathers, 
of oak bark, hemlock bark, and chestnut wood tannages, showed from 
78 to so days' wear. These ex|x^riments sluiwexi also that loading 
such leathers with glucose and epsom salts adds nothing to their 
wearing quality. 

Chrome sole leather presents some difficulty to the shoe manufac,- 
tum’, often requiring special handling through certain factory 
operations. It is sometimes slippery and has a tendency to spread, 
producing an uneven and slightly frayed edge. Although at first 
it is rather stiff, o>specially if heavily waxed, the stiffness usually 
disappears after a little wear. Chiefly for such reasons c‘Jirome sole 
leather has not been more generally adopted by the trade. Chrome 
soles are particularly serviceable when wear and not extreme refine¬ 
ment in appearance is the first consideration, as, for example, in 
men’s outing and work shoes and in boys’ shoes. 
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Becentlj efforts have been made to combine the desirable proper¬ 
ties of vegetable-tanned leather and of chrome-tanned sole leather 
in a product known as chrome retan leather. In this process the 
hides are first tanned with chromium and then retanned with vege¬ 
table materials. Experiments are now under way to determine the 
relative merits of sucn a leather for shoe soles. 

F. P. Veitch. 

R. W. Frey. 


S reUP “Sugaring” Cane sirup and sorgo sirup often 

Preventable by sugar,” or crystallize, and sometimes 

Use of Invertase maple sirup does. The principal sugar of 
these three sirups, and the one which sepa¬ 
rates during crystallization, is cane sugar, the chemical name for 
which is sucrose. Crystallization occurs when the quantity of this 
sugar in the sirup is too great to dissolve in the water present at the 
prevailing temperature. Sucrose is less soluble in cold than in warm 
weather. The presence of crystals of sugar gives sirup an unsightly 
appearance, which often detracts from its market value. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the thicker sirups preferred by many people have a greater 
ten<lency to undergo crystallization than those of more common 
density. "I'he crystallization of sugar also Increases with the ratio of 
sugar to the total solid material in solution in the sirup. This ratio 
increases with the degree of maturity of the sorgo and sugar (‘aiies 
and is generally higher in first-run maple sap than in last-run sap. 

If a ])ortion of the cane sugar (sucrose) is transformed into in¬ 
vert sugar the tendency to crystallize is greatly reduceil. Advantage 
may be taken of this fact to prevent crystallization, even in very 
thick sirups. ‘‘ Invert sugar,” a mixture of the two sugars dextrose 
and Icvulose in equal parts, has about the same degree of sweetness 
as sucrose. The transformation of sucrose into invert sugar is 
calle<l inversion ” and has pim^tically no effect on the sweetness of 
sirup. 

Some invert sugar is normally j^resent in cane and sorgo juices 
and in maple sap. Sorgo juice contains more invert sugar than cane 
juice, which, in turn, contains more than maple sap. The stand¬ 
ards of the Federal Government and of most States require that not 
more than 30 per cent of water be present in cane and sorgo sirups 
and not more than 35 per cent in maple siruj). If sirups contain 
no more than these specified amounts of water, cryslallization of 
sugar does not often occur. If the sirups are evaporated to lower 
contents of water, however, sugar usually sei)arates on standing, 
the crystallization increasing as the water (‘ontent decreases. Under 
such conditions there is usually not enough invert sugar present to 
prevent crystallization and separation of sugar. 

Cane and sorgo juices and maple sap contain acids which cause 
some inversion during evaporation. The amount of cane sugar in¬ 
verted increases with the time required for evaporation, but it is 
not advisable to prolong evaporation for this purpose because of its 
harmful effect on the color and flavor of the sirup. Evaporation 
should be conducted just as rapidly as possible. Inversion of cane 
sugar can be increased by adding acid to the juice or sap, thereby 
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preventing crystallization. This is not advisable, however, because 
of the effect of the acid on the flavor. Fortunately there is another 
method by which enough cane sugar can be inverted to prevent crys¬ 
tallization without affecting the flavor. This is by the use of in- 
vertase, a substance belonging to the type of substances called 
enzymes that are widely distributed in nature in both plants and 
animals. For instance, the sugar of the nectar of flowers consists 
largely of cane sugar Avhich is transf()rni(‘d by bees, by means of the 
enzyme invertase, into invert sugar, the sugar of honey. 

The Use of Invertase 

The Bureau of Chemistry luas developed a metliod whereby tlie 
sugaring of cane, sorgo, and maple sirups may be prevented by the 
use of invertase. Briefly, this method is as follows: In making 
cane and sorgo sirups it is best to add the invertase at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of the evapoiation, say at a dcmsity corresponding 
to about 20° Baume (when the sirup is about two-thirds evaporated). 
Invertase is destroyed at fairly high temperatures and should not 
be added directly to the boiling sirup. The i)artially finished sirup 
is allowed to cool to about 150° F., the invertase is added, and the 
sirup is allowed to stand over night. It is then evaporated the next 
day to final density. Two evaporators can be us(m 1 conveniently in 
the process. This also increases the total daily output and justifies 
the expense of the second evaporator. One eva|)orator is used for 
bringing the j)aj*tially finished sirup, treated with invertase, to final 
densitv while the other (‘vaporator is eoni^entrating fi-esh juice to 
parthill^y finished sirup. If the second evaporator does not seem 
desirable, a single evaporator can be us(‘d by discontinuing grinding 
while the ])artially finislied sirup treated with invertase is being 
eva|)orated to final density. A tank is ))rovided for holding the 
partially finished sirup during the ONernight treatment with 
invertase. 

In making maple sirup all that- is necessary is the addition of 
the invertase to the finished sirup as soon as it is cool and at llie end 
of a certain period, dei)ending ui)on the amount of the invertase 
added, healing the sirup to about 185° F., so as to destroy the 
invertase and prevent any further action. If the maple sirup is to 
be held in bulk befoi*e canning, it may receive the invertase treatment 
during the storage period. The heating required to destroy the 
invertase may be done at the time the sirup is canned. 

Under c(‘rtain conditions invertase can be added to finished cane 
and sorgo sirups instead of during evaporation. This is conveniently 
done in connection with the operation of a canning plant, the sirup 
being warmed to 150° F., invertase added, and the sirup allowed to 
stand for about JU) hours, after which it is heated to the recpiired tem¬ 
perature for canning. 

Tlie (‘ost of invertase is about one-half cent })er gallon of ( ane and 
maple sirnj)s and about one-fourth cent per gallon of sorgo sirup. 
Full dire(‘tions for using invertase, including names and a<ldresses 
of manufacturers, may be obtained from the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

H. S. Paine. 
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S IZE of Farms Size of farm materially influences tiie 
Important on effectiveness with which capital and labor 
Irrigated Land can be used in the organization and opera¬ 
tion of irrigated farms. Considerable light 
was thrown on this subject by a four-year study of irrigated farm¬ 
ing in southern Idaho, which makes it possible to compare groups 
of 40-acre and 80-acre farms. 

The two groups were classified as ‘‘ general cash crop farms,” very 
little of the income being derived from the sale of livestock and 
livestock products. The proportional part of the total farm land 
of the two size-groups that was tillable or was in crops differed 
very little. There wjis some variation in the percentage of the crop 
area that was devoted to the respective crops during the four years 
of the study, 1919 to 1922. This, however, is not sufheient to account 
for the difference in the crop acres handled per horse and per month 
of man labor used by the two groups. 

The following are some of the outstanding points of interest 
brought out in comparing the results obtained on the 40-acro and 
80-acre farms during the four years of the study: 

The 4()-acre farms had, in round figures, an average of 5 per cent 
more of the total capital tied up in buildings and equipment than 
had the 80-acre farms. In other words, a greater pen'entage of Uie 
capital of the 80-acre farm was in land that could be used for 
producing crops. 

The average yield of all crops for the four-year period for the 
two groups of farms differed but little, the 40-acre farms ranking 
a trifle the highest. The yields of alfalfa hay, sugar beets, dry 
field beans, and alsike-clover seed averaged highest on the 40-acre 
farms, while the yields of wheat, potatoes, and red-clover seed were 
highest on the 80-acre farms. 

Net Return to Capital 

The net return to capital for the four-year period averaged $463 
for the 40-acre group and $1,341 for the 80-acre group. That is, the 
latter is 296 per cent of the former. The average not return to real 
estate for the period covered by the study was $6.50 per acre greater 
for the 80-acre farms than for the 40-acrc group. 

The 40-acre farms kept an average of 3.5 horses per farm, whereas 
the 80-acre farms kej)t 4.6. A work horse handled one-half more 
crop acres on the 80-acre farms than on the 4()-acre farms. For each 
month of man labor used, 2.8 acres of crops were taken care of on 
the 40-acre farms as compared with 4.2 acres on the 80-acro farms. 

Thus, it is evident, 80 acres is a more desirable size for this par¬ 
ticular type of farming (general cash crops) in the area studied 
than is 40 acres. Other things being equal, the acreage devoted to 
each crop is about twice as large on an 80-acre farm as on one of 
40 acres. For this reason practically all field operations can be 
performed more economically on the former than on the latter. A 
few illustrations should suffice to make this clear. 

Much less time is consumed per crop acre in turning while per¬ 
forming the cultural and harvesting operations on 80-acre farms 
than on those of 40 acres. It requires about the same length of 
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time to repair the haymaking equipment and assemble a haymaking 
crew for 16 acres of alfalfa as for 80 acres. One man can irrigate 
about twice as many acres in a given time on an 80-acre farm as 
he can. on one of 40 acres, because he has twice as large a volume 
or head of water with which to work. Thus, under general crop 
fanning, the 80-acre farmer can use the various factors of produc¬ 
tion to better advantage than can the 40-acre farmer. 

Btkon Hunter. 


S KIM Milk in Approximately 806,487,000 pounds of skim 
Dry Form Has milk was used in 1925 in the manufacture of 
Various Uses over 73,000,000 pounds of dry skim milk. This 
was approximately 2 per cent of the skim milk 
resulting from the manufacture of butter. 

Although the quantity of milk used in the manufacture of dry 
skim milk represents but a small percentage of the total milk pro¬ 
duction, it sliould bo remembered that the manufacture of dry skim 
milk is one of the more recent developments in the dairy industry. 
The relatively low production is partly due to a failure to realize 
the food value of skim-milk solids and the advantages this product 
possesses over fluid milk. 

The conversion of surplus skim milk into the dry product, which 
can be shipped, stored, and handled with little danger of spoilage, 
makes dry skim milk valuable from the stand{.)oint of convenience 
and a ready source of skim-milk supply in various industries wherein 
its use is advantageous. This is especially true for the nonmilk- 
producing areas of the country. It offers an opportunity for greater 
conservation of an excellent food supply for humans and animals 
and incidentally increases returns to the producer. 

Food Value 

An analysis of dried skim milk shows the constituents to be as 
follows: Proteins, 38 per cent; lactose, 50 per cent; salts, 8 per cent; 
fat, 1 per cent; and moisture, 3 per cent. 

An analysis of average whole milk indicates that the ratio of pro¬ 
tein to fat is approximately 1 to 1, while the ratio of sugar to fat is 
approximately 5 to 3.5. Assuming that each constituent is 100 per 
cent digestible and assimilable, the relative total caloric value of the 
constituents as foods would be as shown in Table 23: 


Tabije 23. —Relative total caloric value of food elements in milk 


Constituent 

Parts per 
100 iiarts 
of milk 

ITeat of 
combus¬ 
tion; 
cak)rie.s 
pef gram 

Relative 

total 

caloric 

value 

f 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

percentage 
of total 

Fat. 

3.6 

0.64 

33.30 

46 

I^otein.... 

3.6 

6. G6 

39.78 

27 

Sugar (lactose).. . ....... 

6.0 

4.19 

20.06 

28 

SaltR (A.sh) ___ 

.7 








_ 
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The figures in the table indicate that a considerable portion of the 
energy value of milk is contained in the skim milk and that dry skim 
milk IS ^tremely valuable as a food. Energy values alone, however, 
do not indicate the value of the skim-milk solids as a food. Foods 
are needed not only because they furnish energy but also because 
they furnish material with which old tissues are repaired and new 
tissues are formed. The salts in milk are especially valuable foods 
in this respect though lacking in caloric value. 

Foods differ in the ease with which they furnish these materials. 
The almost completely digestible and assimilable milk proteins and 
the readily metabolizable calcium and phosphorous compounds in 
dry skim milk make it especially valuable as a constituent of the 
diets of children, adults, and the feeds of growing animals. 

The drying oi skim milk does not seem to destroy the vitamins 
present. 

It is difficult to state to what extent higher concentrations of lac¬ 
tose are utilized for energy requirements,^® but it is known that they 
have a marked beneficial physiological effect in regulating the 
intestinal flora. 


Uses in Bread 

The need of increased nutritive values of human foods can be 
and is being met by increasing the various desired constituents 
through the addition of milk. When fresh milk is not available, 
butter and dry skim milk may be used. 

The addition of dry skim milk to bread dough supplements the 
protein of flour with one of greater nutritive value. The readily 
assimilable salts of added dry skim milk furnish mineral constitu¬ 
ents essential to pro})er development and growth. Added dry skim 
milk also imj)r()ves the flavor and many of the physical character¬ 
istics. It has been found that the use of dry skim milk in bread- 
dough mixes to the extent of 4 per cent of the weight of the flour, 
pi-oduces a marked improvement in the size, Tveight, and texture of 
the loaves and adds greatly to the palatability of the product. 

The different flours respond in varying degrees to the action of a 
dry milk. By using a good grade of flour the volume of the loaf is 
increased by approximately 10 per cent and the weight by approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent. It may be stated that cases wherein the volume in¬ 
crease is not marked, the weight of the loaf as well as other physical 
characteristics are enhanced. The extent to which the volume of 
loaf may be increased, depends largely upon the treatment of the 
milk prior to its manufacture into the dried form. 

Results of investigations in the research laboratories of the Bu¬ 
reau of Dairy Industry show that dry milk from milk heated to 
6t5° C. for varying lengths of time produced no increase of volume 
when used as an ingredient. Dry milk from skim milk heated to 
96° C., when added to bread-dough mixes, produced loaf volume 
increases up to 10 per cent. 

In general, it may be said that the added cost incurred by use of 
dry milk is balanced by the increase in yield per barrel of flour. 


^Approximately 90 per cent of the lactose of a diluted milk is utilized for energy 
requirements. G. Lusk. Science of Nutrition, 3d edition, p. .339. 1917. 
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Dry skim milk insures a source of clean skim-milk solids of uni¬ 
form good (juality which is economical in handling and storage and 
convenient in its uses. These advantages over fluid skim milk make 
it a valuable asset in the ice cream, the milk chocolate, and other 
mdustries wherein skim-milk solids are used. This is especially true 
in the areas of low milk production. 

The many advantages of the product already recognized by indus¬ 
tries are also being recognized by smaller units of trade. Its con¬ 
venience and the ready availability of a skim-milk supply meet the 
fluctuating demands for fresh skim milk in hotels, clubs, and aboard 
ships. 

There is also a need of increased nutritive value in the proper feeds 
of various animals. The use of dry skim milk as a supplement to 
other feeds for calves, pigs, and other animals insures them of a 
highly nutritive diet. The discovery that the incorporation of dry 
skim milk in the diets of growing chicks prevents coccidiosis has 
resulted in a marked increase in the use of this product in poultry 
feeds. 

George E. Holm. 

S MUT Control by The losses caused by cereal smuts amount 
Disinfectants in to several millions of dollars annually in 
Growing Favor spite of the fact that seed treatments have 
been recommended for many years. Seed 
treatment havS not been practiced as generally as the needs seem to 
demand, especially in case of certain of the cereal smuts whi(*h are 
easily controlled. This is due, to a certain extent, to the fact that 
seed injury often is caused by the generally recommended formalde¬ 
hyde and copper-sulpliaie-lime treatments. 

Factors That Influence Treatment 

Several factors now are known to influence the effects of the treat¬ 
ment on the seed. Among the more important of these factors are 
the kind of seed, the variety treated, the conditions under which the 
seed is grown and subsequently handled, and the local soil and 
weather conditions existing where the treated seed is sown. In addi¬ 
tion, variations may occur in the material, its prej)aration, and its 
application. The striking need for disinfectants which will control 
the smuts and at the same time cause no seed injury under these vari¬ 
ous conditions has led to intensive investigations during the past 
decade by scientific and commercial organizations. Out of these 
fetudies a few new materials of iiiijx)rtance have become knowm. The 
more important of these are coiqier carbonate and some of the organic 
mercury compounds. 

The dry copper-carbonate treatment was used successfully for 
the control of stinking smut of wdieat in Australia in 1917. It was 
first used in the United States in 1920 by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and the California Agricultural Exi>eriment 
Station. It was found to be much more satisfactory for the control 
of stinking smut of wheat than other treatments. Since that time 
copper carbonate has become the most popular treatment for the 
control of stinking smut in the United States. 

29217®— YBK 1926-43 
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Becently the Kansas A^icultural Experiment Station, cooperating 
with the Department of Agriculture, has foimd this treatment to m 
satisfactory for the control of covered-kernel smut of sorghum. 

The copper-carbonate treatment consists in the thorough applica* 
tion of 2 to 2.5 ounces of copper carbonate, specially manufactured 
for seed-treating purposes, to each bushel of grain. To be effective, 
each kernel should be completely coated with the dust. Machines 
of the rotary type are best for mixing the dust with the seed. A 
simple type of homemade mixer is shown in Figure 209. A dust 
mask or wet handkerchief should be worn over the nose and mouth 



while the grain is being treated. Copper carbonate should not be 
mixed with grain by shoveling over on the floor. The dust gets 

into the air and causes 
irritation and nausea 
severe sickness 
/ J J nul if inhaled. 


Advantages of Copper 
Carbonate 


r C o p p e r carbonate 
has many advantages 
over the old liquid 
treatments. (1) It does 
not injure germination 
(2) Seed can be treated 
wliencver convenient 
and stored without in¬ 
jury. (;i) Dusted seed 
can be sown at any time 
in dry or moist soil. 
(4) It requires little 
labor and expense to 
1 treat seed for large 

_I II acreages. (5.) Copper 

carbonate protects 
stored grain from at- 

Fio. 20a. —One type of homemade barrel mixer for apply- by WCCvils. Rats 

dug coppOT carbonate to the seed. One or two' boards ana mice Will not eat 
3 or 4 mches TTlde. the lentrUi of the barrei. should be .rrain n-ilaco 

nailed edisewise insido it to e>tn*vo an agitators ircateu grain UillCSS 

forced to it by hunger. 
The organic-mercury seed disinfectants were used in Germany 
as early as 1912. There has been a rather rapid development of 
these compounds in Europe and America since that time. During 
the past five years the Department of Agriculture has conducted 
experiments with these organic-mercury compounds and many re¬ 
lated and unrelated materials. Both dusts and liquids were included 
in the materials tested. Many of these compounds have proved 
worthless, while others have shown considerable merit. Among the 
more promising of these are: Chlorphenol-mercury (including chlo- 
rophol, semesan, and uspulun), cresol-mercury (of which germisan 
is an outstanding representative!, and ortho-nitro-phenol-mercury 
(including corona 620 and others). 



(including corona 620 and others) 
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These mercury compounds, applied either in dust or liquid form, 
control the stinKing smut of wheat, but none of them has proved as 
satisfactory as copper carbonate. In limited experiments, the solu¬ 
tions have given promising results in the contiol of the smuts of 
oats. It is still doubtful if they will prove more satisfactory than 
formaldehyde for the control of oat smuts. In the ctontrol of bar¬ 
ley smuts several of the organic* mercury compounds, including chlo- 
rophoh corona No. 620, germisan, semekin, and uspulun, when used 
in sohitions, Iiave given excellent results. The seed is soaked for I 
hour in solutions containing 0.2 to jku* cent of the com})ound. 

Mercury Materials Effective 


The. results with these mercury materials have provcnl to be 
superior to those obtained with formaldehyde, from the standi>oint 
of seed germination, smut control, and yields of plants from treated 
seed. Ih)th the. loose and covered siiiuts were (‘ontrolled in the 


varieties of barley used in the experiments conduc;ted by the 
department. 

I'lie mercury (compounds are more expensive than formaldehyde. 
The additional expense may be more than compensated by the in¬ 
creased germination and yields. There is also a possibility of saving 
seed by sowing less of the treated seed. The mercury compounds are 
very poisonous and care should be used with treated seed to prevent 
poisoning of animals. 

The trend of the investigations on seed disinfectants .seems to be 
along promising lines. From the investigations now under way 
materials which are even more satisfactory may he obtained. 


W. H. Tisdale. 


S OIL Types and In view of the fact that modern agriculture 
How They May has come to recognize that soil type is an im- 
Be Recognized portant factor in determining crop adapta¬ 
tions and the needs of a soil, it is pertinent to 
ask: Do you know your soil types? To say that it is red clay, or 
“ gray, pine-woods sandy land,” or "" guml)o,'‘' or buckshot,” or 
‘^loam ” means little or nothing. (Jumbo, for example, may be soil 
which ranges from the highly i>roductive, limy, black clay found in 
the bottoms of such streams as the lowei* Missouri River to the unpro¬ 
ductive gray, salty clay occurring in low positions in the Gulf coastal 
plain. The term loam ” is loo.sely applied to numerous soils having 
widely varying properties, cropping values, ami cultural require¬ 
ments. 

The.se lo(*al names vary so iniudi in meaning from one locality to 
another, and with the j)ersons using them, tluit they can not be relied 
upon to convey cornud ideas; an(l those who cling to them, failing 
to acquaint themselves with the important .soil types of their l^al- 
ities, are at a di.stinct disadvantage, in that they are not in a position 
to understand the best u.se of the fertilizer, and the cultural and crop- 
variety tests carried on by the experiment .stations of the country. 
Everyone knows that what one soil needs or what crops are best 
suited to it may not correspond in the least with the requirements 
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and adaptations of another type. One side of a field may need 
potash for cotton or corn, whereas the other side may need a phos- 
phatic fertilizer only. 

Throughout the country fertilizer and other tests are made more 
and more upon the important soil types, as established by State and 
Federal soil surveys. In order to apply the results of these tests with 
greater certainty of getting the most effective response, it is necessary 
to know that your soil is of the same general class or type as that 
upon which a particular experiment is conducted. 

Value of Soil Surveys 

This adjustment between soil types and agricultural methods is 
going to be brought more and more into the foreground of American 
agriculture, so that it is important that the up-to-date farmer 
familiarize himself with the prominent soil types of his locality. 



Fig. 210.—The great land destroyer, erosion, at work 


This can be done by studying the soil-survey reports and maps now 
being published by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Where reports are not available the State experiment stations 
frequently will be able to advise farmers as to the kinds of soils 
occurring in their respective localities. 

Soil surveys usually are made of counties. In this work the entire 
acreage of the county is gone over, and the soils are classified accord¬ 
ing to standardized methods of identification. The different soils 
are given local names, the same name being applied to the same 
soil wherever it is found. The Orangeburg sandy loam, for example, 
was first mapped near the town of Orangeburg in Orangeburg 
County, S. C. Since its discovery it has been mapped in hundreds of 
counties of the Atlantic coastal plain, from North Carolina to the 
Brazos River in Texas. It is a brown sandy loam, from 8 to 12 inches 
deep, underlain by bright-red sandy clay of a friable nature. This 
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type of soil usually is in need of complete fertilizers which should be 
applied in moderate auantities. It is especially well adapted to 
peaches, pecans, and tobacco; and in addition, cotton, corn, peanuts, 
oats, velvet beans, and a number of other crops give good returns 
when properly treated. 

This is the kind of information that is contained in soil-survey 
reports; and this is the kind of information that the leading farmers 
want. Of course, the exact needs of all soils can not be determined 
at once. Some States have already accumulated much information 
relating to the fertilizer needs of their important soil types. On 
the basis of such information soil-management recommendations are 
given to farmers, thus eliminating much guesswork. That this kind 
of definite soil knowledge is valuable to the farmer and to the State 
is shown by the remarkable agricultural a<lvances made in those 
States which have advanced tlie farthest in this dire(‘tion. 

Different soils often interfere in the.helpful interchange between 
farmers of methods and ideas, sometimes resulting in losses to one 
farmer because he, trying to follow the practices of another, did not 
know of unsuspected soil differences. 

Surface Appraisal Inadequate 

Many farmers know only the surface of their land. If the surface 
looks good, it is assumed that the soil is all right. Such appraisal 
is wrong probably as frequently as right. It is an assumption that 
does not regard the disadvantages of clay pans, hardpans and other 
impervious and impenetrable subsoils which not only seriously i‘etard 
underdrainage and the upward movement of soil moisture, biit which 
resist root penetration also. Soils having such subsoils become ex¬ 
cessively dry when rain fails, and remain soggy for long periods 
wlien there is an abundance of rain. On them low yields result from 
late planting, too little or too iinuh summer moisture, or from the 
imperfect development of plant roots. 

The farmer often puzzles over his poor crops, when the real cause 
would be obvious if he l)ett(‘r understood each of his soil types from 
top to bottom. He soiuetiines undertakes, usually without success, 
to correct with fertilizers or cultivation what might be accomplishe<l 
by a better adjustment of crops and methods to his varying soils. 
Some types of soil, for example, freciuently will grow redtop, but on 
which alfalfa, peaches, or apples can not be expected to give even 
ordinary returns, regardless of the intensity of fertilization or 
cultivatjon. 

Tiling will not always correct the evils of poor drainage. Open 
ditches sometimes will prove beneficial on soils when tile may prove 
ineffective. This is true of those soil types which have subsoils con¬ 
sisting of dense, impervious clay whicli closes around the tile, sealing 
them as with paraffin or wax. 

Shallow soils which are underlain by gravel, sand, or upturned 
beds of shale or other stratified rocks, usually are excessively 
droughty, and erode badly. On some slopes soils which have suli- 
strata consisting of loose materials are generally extremely sus(.*eptible 
to erosion, and as a rule should be used only for timber or grass. 
(Fig. 211.) Once a gully lias cut down int(» the friable material, 
the land “ melts ” away almost like sugar. A soil which has a thin 
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surface layer over heavy, plastic clay, such as the shallow phases 
of the Susquehanna types, quickly loses its surface soil by rain wash, 
when brought under cultivation, and becomes fit only for the growing 
of trees. Soils of high susceptibility to washing should not be cul¬ 
tivated at all unless they are adequately terraced. Most of them 
could be more profitably used for grass or timber. 

Soil Destruction by Erosion 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 acres of land formerly cultivated 
already have been permanently destroyed in tliis country by erosion 
or made unlit for farm crops. In one county alone 50,000 acres, 
once largely cultivated, were found by actual survey to have been 
ruined by washing. This land could have been saved if the owners 



Fig. 211.—Abandowod fannslend ou jiu iufm^r suil on tin* liulf coastal plain. Tint* 
land was purchased by a hopeful farmer who was now to the locality. There was 
too much soggy land like that in tin* foreground, which would not grow even trees. 
Failure was foreordained by the unfavorable soli—it looked good, but was not 

had understood its stron;? tendency to erode, and had protected the 
slopes with terraces, using the steeper ones for wood lots and pastures. 

Those heavy clays and shallow soils over heavy claj', wliich are 
subject to severe erosion and are difficult to till, seldom can be 
farmed profitably. They should generally be recognized as timber- 
lands &nd utilized in forestry. Here and there a farmer i.s eking 
out a living upon unfavorable ground, but he usually is forced to 
supplenient his farm income by working elsewhere when he is not 
busy with his discouraging crops, or else he leads a precarious 
existence. By failing to understand the exceptional obstinacy of 
his ill-chosen soil, he often misinterprets the situation, wrongfully 
fS’ilure to mysterious causes or to his own inability to do 
things in just the right way. Thus feeling he has “ lost the‘touch,” 
he frequently moves to town or to some other locality to start over 
again. 
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In regions of low rainfall, where salts accumulate in certain heavy 
soils and in situations of imperfect drainage, disastrous mistakes are 
frequently made in attempts at farming. Sometimes a soil that 
looks good contains enougli salt to prevent the successful growth of 
any crop. The writer recently saw land of this kind planted to 
grapefruit and cotton. The trees showed no indication of ever bear¬ 
ing, and the cotton would yield not more than 10 pounds of lint to 
the acre. For this land the owner, thinking it looked good, had paid 
$300 an acre. Actually it was not worth $5 an acre, because of its 
high alkali content and the extrt'me difficulty of improving it by 
drainage. In immediate contact with this worthless land was excel¬ 
lent soil, without alkali and without danger of ever being seriously 
affected by alkali. Had the purchaser consulted the soil-survey maps 
of the region, he would have been on his guard, and probably never 
have bought the land. His case is but one among thousands in 
which failure is foreordained by soil inferiority. 

All the advantages that may be gained from getting better ac¬ 
quainted wdlh your soil types can not be given here. The time has 
come when you should lay asiile the old way of the indiscriminate 
use of all kinds of land for all kinds of crops, or applying the same 
inelhods in all fields regardless of the soil type. This is too much 
on the order of hit-or-miss farming. It will be better for you and 
the Nation if you will set about to get better acquainted with your 
soil types, so that you may cultivate those of better quality only, 
adapt your soils to the right crops, practice proper methoils, ana 
devote your inferior land to timber or grass. 

H. H. Bennett. 

S OY-Bean Output Although introduced as an unknown im- 
Increasing in migrant from the Orient many decades ago, 
United States not until recentljr has the soy bean won a 
recognized place in the cropping system of 
American farmers. The great interest shown in the soy bean and its 
products and the largely increased acreage and production during 
the last decade indicate that it is destined to become a crop of con¬ 
siderable economic importance in the United States. 

’ In 1917 less than 500,000 acres were devoted to soy beans for all 
purposes. In 1924 there were 2,500,000 acres, of which about 1,000,- 
000 acres were grown for hay, about 1,000,000 acres for pasture and 
silage, and more than 5(K),0()0 acres for seed production. About 
2,283,000 bushels of seed were produced in 1917, while in 1924 nearly 
10,000,000 busliels of seed and 1,300,000 tons of hay were luoduced. 
Although the increase in acreage has been general over the eastern 
half of the United States, the most marked increases have been in 
the Corn Belt States and in a few of the Soutliern States. In 1924 
the five leading States for total acreage were Illinois, 717,000; Mis¬ 
souri, 400.000; North Carolina, 255,00(); Indiana, 210,000; and Ten¬ 
nessee, 107,000: and for seed production North Carolina, 2,500,0(K) 
bushels; Illinois, 1,548,000 bushels; Missouri, 1,379,000 bushels; Ohio, 
728,000 bushels; and Indiana, 050,(K)0 bushels. 

Tlie soy bean can now be grown successfully in any climate suit¬ 
able to corn or cotton. The Department of Agriculture during the 
past 10 years has developed, through introduction and by breeding 
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methods, varieties which have extended the range of profitable soy¬ 
bean culture far beyond what were at first considered its limits. The 
principal uses of the soy bean are hay, pasture, silage, grain, oil and 
oil meal, and human food. With such a wfite range of uses the pro¬ 
duction of the soy bean is no longer localized and its increasing 
impoi-tance is assured. 


Gaining Favor as Forage 

As a forage crop alone, it is not likely that the soy bean will 
become a major field crop in the United iStates. However, even as 
a forage crop it has gained steadily in favor as indicated by the 
increased acreage from year to year. The forage is preserved either 
as hay or silage, or cut and fed green as soilage. It is also pastured 
extensively with sheep and hogs. Not infrequently, the soy bean is 
employed as a green manure or summer cover crop in orchards. 



Fig. 212.—Bust n-NuJtb in makinif .soy-btan bay aro obtained where the vines arc piled 

in tall, narrow cocks 


Unlike moat other legumes the seed is rich in oil which makes the 
soy bean an important source of vegetable oil. Although the soy 
bean will no doubt continue to grow in importance as a forage crop, 
indications are that the future increase in soy bean acreage will be 
largely for the production of oil and oil meal. During the past few 
years, oil mills in the Corn Belt States and some of the Southern 
States have crushed fairly large quantities of domestic beans, and 
found ready markets for the oil and oil meal. 

Soy-bean oil is used largely in the manufacture of soaps, paints, 
varnishes, linoleum, enamels, lubricating oils, printing ink, water¬ 
proof goods, salad oils, and substitutes tor rubber, lard, and butter. 
The oil has now an important place in the world's trade and com¬ 
mercial utilization of vegetable oils. The cake or oil meal remaining 
after the oil is extracted is a highly concentrated and nutritious feed, 
and is relished by all kinds of livestock. 
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As an article of food the use of the soy bean in the United States 
has been very limited. For many years a few food companies have 
manufactured special soy-bean flour products. The number of such 
concerns producing soy-bean food products has increased to a con¬ 
siderable extent during the last lew years. Soy beans are now 
being made into breakfast foods, cra(‘,kers, wafers, soy sauce, bean 
curd, soy flour, and special flour preparations for various purposes. 
One of the most recent developments is the manufacture of soy sauce 
and bean curd from domestic grown beans. This has been found a 
most profitable industry in some parts of the (^orn Belt, and soy 
sauce has now a fairly extensive market in the United States. 

Improved Production Methods 

Increased acreage and greater utilization of the soy bean have 
brought about improved methods in planting, culture, and harvest¬ 
ing. Implement manufacturers, who in the past took no interest in 
the soy bean, are now actively engaged in a study of the planting, 
cultural, and harvesting problems of the crop. The development of 
an efficient method of harvesting the seed crop has been one of the 
serious problems connected with the production of sov beans. Many 
types of machines are now on the market, ranging from the single- 
low harvester to broadcast harvesters of the beater type and the 
combine harvester like those used in harvesting wheat and other 
small grains. 

Because of this rapid increase in the importance of the soy bean, 
State experiment stations have greatly extended their investigations 
of the different feeding problems, such as the value of soy-bean 
silage, hay, grain, pasture, and oil meal. One of the most outstand¬ 
ing results of this work has been the use of a mineral mixture with 
the grain and meal. Extensive feeding trials with hogs and poultry 
have shown that when minerals are ailded to a soy-bean ration the 
results compare favorably Avith those from a ration of tankage and 
meat scrap. 

In tlie last decade the soy bean has advanced from a position of 
minor to one of major importance. PreAuously soy beans were grown 
only occasionally, usually as a substitute crop when clover or some 
other crop failed. At the present lime the })lant is grown regularly 
for hay, grain, and pasture, and with corn as silage. 

W. J. ]SI()RSE. 


S OY-Bean Rotation CVop rotation has not been a factor in 
Increases Rice developing the rice industry in southwest- 
Yields Greatly ern Louisiana. The pasturing of rice fields 
after several j^eai's of cropping has been the 
only recognition of the principle of crop succession in this section. 
Experience has shown that tJiis method is not effective in controlling 
weeds, especially red rice, the worst weed of the southern rice fields. 
Red rice seed may remain viable in the soil for at least four years 
and will germinate only when brought near the surface by plowing 
and other tillage operations. 

Exj>eriments conducted for a period of 14 years at the rico experi¬ 
ment station, Crowley, La., show that weeds can be controlled and 
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may be eradicated by growing rice in rotation with Boy beans. The 
success of weed control depends upon thorough cultivation. Cultiva¬ 
tion that permits weeds to produce seed is not effective. Tillage that 
is necessary to prepare land for soy beans also aids greatly in reduc¬ 
ing weeds. The land should be plowed during the previous winter to 
a depth of at least 5 inches and disked several times in spring before 
seeding. By repeated light diskings several germinations of red 
rice may be obtained and destroyed before the soy beans are sown. 

Experiments and the experience of rice farmers who are using this 
rotation indicate that the Biloxi is better adapted to rice field condi¬ 
tions than any other variety of soy beans that has been tested. 
(Fig. 213.; This variety should be sown in rows 4 feet apart at the 
rate of 30 pounds per acre. Seeding may be done with an ordinary 
corn planter adjusted to drop one or two seeds from 2 to 4 inches 
apart in the row. The seed should be sown just beneath the soil sur ¬ 
face. Deeper seeding is likely to result in a poor stand. Sow not 
earlier than the last week in May and preferably not later than 



Flfj. 2Vi .—A field of Biloxi .soy b<*«ns on fyidcjil rice noil in Houthwc'storn 

Louisiana. This field has been so thoroughly ciiltivatecl that there are no weeds 
in it 


June 15. Thus sown, the plants are relatively short and bear short 
limbs that fruit rather heavily. Such plants are easily cultivated 
and can be harvested with machinery without appreciable loss. 
Early seeding has little effect on date of maturity, which with the 
Biloxi normally occurs in early November. 

Cultivation should begin as sixm as the i>lants can be readily traced 
in the row. It may be done witli a riding cultivator. By using the 
disk and other attachments alternately this implement will keep the 
soil in a condition that will promote the germination of red rice and 
other weed seeds, the growth from which can be easily killed by later 
tillage. Cultivation should be freejuent and continue as long as weed 
growth is noticeable. 

Weed control is not the only advantage of the soy-bean rotation. 
Plowing under the soy-bean plants after the beans are harvested adds 
to the soil a large quantity of organic matter which decomposes rap¬ 
idly when drainage is good. The upturned soil under these condi¬ 
tions readily responds to tillage in preparing a suitable seed bed for 
rice. Good seed-bed preparation insures a more thorough destruc¬ 
tion of weeds, better germination, a better stand, a stronger root 
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growth, and larger yield. When the soil is deficient in organic mat¬ 
ter such a seed bed is not easily obtained even with extra tillage. Soil 
•fertility also is greatly increased by the decomposed vegetable matter* 
On the typical rice soil of Louisiana the soy-bean rotation is giving 
an average acre increase of 10 bushels of a better grade of rice, which 
is a greater return than is being obtained by the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 

Charles E. (Chambliss. 


S OY-Bean Standards The phenomenal increase in the produc- 
Promulgated for lion of soy beans during recent years has 
Commercial Crop created widespread interest in this com¬ 
modity. Production in the United States 
increased from 2,500,000 bushels in 1020 to 6,517,000 bushels in 1926. 
With this increased production the saturation point in the demand 
for soy beans for seed purposes has been reached, especially of the 
staple varieties. 

The commercial possibilities of the soy beau, however, oflter a 
potential outlet for a supi)l,y many times the present surplus above 
seeding requirements. Several mills are now crushing soy beans for 
oil and meal and others are being built or equip}>ed for this purpose. 
Kesearch chemists are studying the value of the soy bean and its 
products for food and other uses, together with methods of con¬ 
verting them into the proper form for such uses. The extent of these 
commercial uses seems to oe limited principally by tlie supply of the 
raw product. Production above seeding requirements is increasing 
steadily and, with the general employment of more efficient and 
economical methods of growing and harvesting the crop and pre¬ 
paring it for market, the annual supply available for industrial uses 
should be increased manyfold. 

With the commercial supply of a comparatively new agricultural 
product increasing there naturally arises a problem in marketing. 
Although there may be an adequate outlet or market for the crop, 
a definite basis for price quotations is essential in order to insure 
more equitable returns to the producer and to expedite movement of 
the crop from the farms. Uniform quality standards are the key to 
the solution of this problem. 

Ignited States Standards Issued 

After extensive studies of the various phases of the soy-bean 
industry, United States standards for soy beans were issued in Sep¬ 
tember, 1925, and recommended for use in the grading and marketing 
of this commodity. These standards were used as a basis for Federal 
inspection of the 1925 crop of soy beans at original shipping points 
in eastern North Carolina with gratifying results. Favorable reac¬ 
tion from growers, shippers, wholesale seedsmen, and oil mills to this 
initial use of the standards resulted in a demand that the inspec;tion 
service be expanded in North Carolina and that it be extended to 
other producing States. 

Based on the use of the standards and further studies of the 
industry, slight revisions were made effective September 1, 1926, 
chief 01 whidi is the addition of a supergrade to take care of extra 
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high-grade stock for which there is a demand at a premium, 
especially from the seed trade, and which growers are now producinjg^ 
under normal conditions. Wholesale seedsmen are finding it* 
expedient to purchase their supplies on the basis of the two high 
grades provided in the standards, and shippers and State agencies 
are cooperating with Federal inspectors for the purpose of furnish¬ 
ing buyers with authentic supplemental information as to variety 
and germination whenever requested. Oil mills are buying their 
SOT beans on the basis of the United States No. 2 grade, with a scale 
of discounts for the lower grades and premiums for the higher 
grades. 

The use of the standards in the purchase and sale of soy beans 
removes much of the uncertainty regarding values of lots of varying 
qualities. It eliminates the necessity of submitting samples, which 
aelays a transaction, and speeds up sales. It tends to encourage 
better farm preparation for market, resulting in larger net returns 
and more ^uitable returns to the grower, and to improve the quality 
of the fished product to the consumer and manufacturer. As a 
result, impetus is being given to an industry in the making and 
greater confidence is being shown by farmers in this promising cash 
crop. 

J. E. Barb. 


S OY-Bean Varieties The acreage of soy beans in the United 
Newly Developed States increased from about 500,000 acres 
for U. S. Farms in 1917 to over 2,500,000 acres in 1924. 

This enormous increase in the use made of 
soy beans in this country has been largely due to the development 
of better-adapted varieties. The number of real or supposed varie¬ 
ties has increased very rapidly in the United States during the past 
few years, resulting in much confusion concerning varietal names 
and characters. In many instances disappointment and loss have 
been caused to the grower by the lack of reliable information, and 
the soy bean brought into disfavor in some localities. At the pres¬ 
ent time about 60 varieties of soy beans are handled by growers and 
seedsmen in the United States. Varietal names greatly exceed the 
number of true varieties, for different varieties are often sold under the 
same name, and different names are often applied to the same variety. 
It is therefore essential not only to know the name of a desired kind, 
but also its varietal characteristics in older to prevent substitution 
in purchasing seed. 

Varieties of soy beans are differentiated largely by the color and 
size of seed, though they also differ in time of maturity, habit of 
growth, disposition to shatter their seed, di.sease resistance, oil and 
protein content, and in yield of forage and seed, "niey vary also in 
their adaptation to climate and soil. Some varieties are especially 
suitable for fertile land, others for less productive land; some for 
early planting, others for late planting; some for a seed crop, others 
for forage; some for plantii^ with com, others for planting with 
Sudan grass and sorghum. One may find a few varieties or even a 
single variety adapted to the climate of a certain section which will 
fill all the local requirements of the crop. No single factor has 
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greater influence upon the success of the crop than the selection of 
the right variety to meet the needs and the conditions of the section 
where it is to be grown. 

Only Eight VarietieB Grown in 1898 

Previous to the numerous introductions made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, beginning in 1898, there were not more 
than 8 varieties of soy beans grown in the United States, namely, 
Mammoth Yellow, Ito San, Butterball, Guelph or Medium Green, 
Eda, Ogemaw, Buckshot, and Kingston. All of these varieties were 
rather limited in adaptation, and at present the Ito San and Mam¬ 
moth Yellow are the only ones grown to any appreciable extent. In 
1907, 23 varieties of soy beans were being grown, and of these 15 
were introductions made by the department prior to 1905. Vigorous 



Kn;. iil 4.--Kit'ltl trial? t»f variftifs of »?o> boaiis at (*lt*iij>o» S. C. 


t*fforts Aveiv iiuiupirated about 1907 to obtain additional varieties 
through consuls, agricultural explorers, foreign seedsmen, and ex¬ 
tensive correspondence with missionaries and others until in 1909 
the dej)artrnent had in its trials about 200 distinct varieties; by 
1913, 400 varieties; by 1919, t»00 varieties, and by 1927). about 1,200 
varieties. 

The records of introduction indicate that every Chinese village 
has its own distinct vai ieties. There is no seed trade in China, con- 
seauently local varieties are never widely disseminated. I^ndouht- 
edly numerous varieties are yet obtainal»le from the agriculturally 
unexplored villages of China^ Manchuria, Korea, Jai)an, and India. 

Wnen new intr(Kluctions are received they are thoroughly tested 
at Arlington Experiment I^'arm the first year, and if mixed, single 
plant selections are made for the second year’s test. After three 
years’ work with these selected strains, those giving the best results 
in comparison with standard varieties are disseminated among the 
State experiment stations, where they are grown again under care- 
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ful observation and test conditions. Finally seed is distributed 
among farmer cooperators who assist the department m ite 
tical field investigations. Varieties that appear promising m tn^ 
field trials ultimately are assigned suitable varietal names Md made 
available for general use and distribution in the localities to whicn 
they are adapted. 

One Thousand Varieties Introduced 

During the past 20 .years more than 1,(X)0 varieties have lieen intro¬ 
duced into the United States from China, Japan, Manchuria, India, 
Korea, Siberia, and the East Indies, t^veral of these have become 
established in American agriculture, either as direct introductions 
or as selections from introductions. Others, introduced in the past 



Fig. 215.—A field of Otootan tsoy bonus, oiio of Iho iit wor iiitrodiiclioiis by tb«‘ ruiled 
States Departnioiit of Aj^rlfulturo 


year have proven so valuable in triaLs that they are deemed important 
acquisitions and doubtless will become widely /zrown. It is uni¬ 
versally appreciated and ac?knovvledped by all soy-bean authorities 
that the annual introductions of soy beans into the t nited States 
have been of fundamental importance in the rapid rise of the crop 
in public favor. 

The soy bean lends itself readily to improvement. Considerable 
breeding? work is being: carried on by the department, several State 
experiment stations, and a few soy-bean growers. Although the Ori¬ 
ent abounds with varieties, it is evident that they are the result of 
natural crossing and selection, as very little bn^eiling work has l>een 
done. Introductions, for the most part, are admixtures, containing 
two or more varieties. The progeny of individual plants has shown 
decided differences in yield of forage and seed, in tendency to shat¬ 
ter, in maturity, and in oil and protein content Many new varieties 
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have been introduced into the seed trade of the United States as a 
result of selection work. Some of these varieties originated from 
natural hydridization and a few are almost certainly mutations or 
sports. The most important of such varieties are Chestnut, Dixie, 
G<^hen Prolific, Hamilton, Herman, Illini, Ilsoy, Lexington, Mikado, 
Minsoy, Peking, Sooty, Soysota, Virginia, Wilson-Five, and Wiscon¬ 
sin Black. Introductions without selection have given us the follow¬ 
ing important varieties: Biloxi, Black Eyebrow, Chiquita, Columbia, 
Haberlandt, Hahto, Hoosier, Laredo, Manchu, Mandarin, Morse, 
Old Dominion, Otootan, Southern Prolific, Tarheel Black, Tokio, 
Wea, and Yokoten. 

Work Justified by Results 

The results that have been obtained by this wholesale search have 
justified the work and expense many times over. When the depart¬ 
ment work began, the soy bean was a very minor crop, and or im- 
portence only in limited areas, owing primarily to the lack of suitable 
varieties. To-day, its culture, due to a wide range of excellent vari¬ 
eties, is widespread and lends substance to the belief that the soy 
bean will become one of our major crops. 

Table 24 shows the total value of soy-bean seed and hay produced 
in 1924 by varieties introduced and developed by the department. 
These data, which do not include the value of the soy beans pastured 
or fed as silage, indicate that over half (52 per cent) of the total 
soy-bean hay and seed produced in the United States was obtained 
from these new varieties. The wide use that is being made of these 
varieties shows most conclusively the effect this introduction and 
breeding work has excited on the development of the soy-bean in¬ 
dustry in the United States. 


Table 24 .—Value of seedl and hay of the prirwipal soy-bean varieties 

introduced and d^eloped by the Umted States Department of Agriculture 


BOoxi. 

Blaotc Eyebrow., 

Ebony. 

Hamilton. 

Haberlandt. 

Laredo. 

Lexington. 

Manenu. 

Midwest. 

Mlnfsoy. 

Mandarin. 

Morse . 

Peking. 

Tarheel Black,.. 

Tokio. 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin Black 
WUson.. 

Total. 


Variety 


Year 
intro- 
duoed j 

1 Estimate^l value ^ 

1 Percent 

1 of value 

1 of all soy- 
Ibean bay 

1 and seed 

Seed 

Hay 

Total 

1908 

$88;3. 680 

$374. 360 

$1. 2.*)8. 040 

3.0 

1911 

228, 317 

346, 412 

574, 729 

1.4 

1901 

.302, 600 

231.640 

.634, 240 

l.S 

1906 

177, 220 

286. 610 

m,m 

LI 

1901 

469. m 

.398, 000 

H.67, 694 

2.0 

1914 

1, 7.68. 480 

291,300 

2, 049, 780 

4.8 

1907 

16, H30 

28, 800 

15, 630 

.1 

1911 

1. 794. 13.*) 

1, 084. 050 

2. 87S, 185 , 

6.8 

1901 

2. 661. 376 1 

2, 270. lXi.6 

4. 832. 310 

11.4 

190(3 

12. 350 

11. 2."»0 

2.3. 600 

.06 

1911 

63. 244 

14.12,6 

77. .369 

.18 

1906 

Ua**, 738 

509. 000 

1, .667, 738 

3.7 

1907 

:J33, 70.6 

321. .37.6 

655. 080 

1.6 

1905 

205, 580 

176, 195 

:m, 775 

.0 

1901 

551. 935 

10, 440 

64, 37.6 

.15 

1906 

1,444. 191 

1,380, aio 

2. 825, 121 

6.7 

1898 

168. 510 

124, 650 

293, 160 

.7 

1906 

1. 151, 256 

1, 460, 065 

2, 611, 311 

6.2 


12,6r3,840 

9,320,127 

21,993.967 

58.0 


» Values given are baaed on yields of seed and hay in 1934 and the percentage of varieties grown In the 
different States in 1923. Data obtained from reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


W. J. Morsb. 
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S tarches and 
other JPInislies 
for Fabrics 


Starch and othet materials in the 

laundry in the attempt to 
fabrics the finish given by the manufacturer 
to the new goods. Of course, in many ca^ 
he applies an elaborate mixture and uses heavy hot rollei’s. 1 nus 
he gives a finish that can never be reproduced in the home or 
even by the small establishment that refinishes damaged and soiled 
fabrics. These attempts, however, would be far more successiul ix 
more were known about the different starches and materials tor 
finishini]^ and how they act on different fabrics. Then instead ot 
fabrics looking “ laundered,” as they often do now, they would loc« 
and feel much more as they did when new. „ , , „ , , 

An ideal laundry starch should give the desired^ feel and still¬ 
ness, should adhere strongly and penetrate well into the material, 
not cause white materials to appear muddy or yellow, and not dull 
the colors of dyed fabrics. The starches used in laundry work are 
com, wheat, rice, potato, and occasionally sago and tapioca. In the 
United States, com is by far the most widely used tiecause of its 
great abundance, although the others are frequently employed where 
special finishes are desired. However, there an? a number of vary¬ 
ing ideas and opinions as to the results obtained by the different 
starches used alone and in combination. Statements have lieen 
made attributing rice-starched fabrics with a peculiar harsh “feel,” 
whereas another group recommends it heartily for use on infant’s 
garments and dainty lingerie. Terms ranging all the way from a 
“soft,” “full,” “mellow” to a “harsh,” “rough,” “boardy” feel 
have been used to describe the effetf of wheat sizing. Potato starch 
forms a very clear paste and b' thought by many to give a trans¬ 
parent finish which is especially desirable for dyed fabrics. 

No Testing Instruments 


At present there are no instruments available for testing these 
properties of starch. In fact, the very terms describing the effect 
of the different size mixtures are so vague, that they convey con¬ 
flicting ideas. “ Soft,” “ pliable,” “ harsh,^ “ boardy,” “ smooth,” and 
“crisp” are some of the words by means of which an attempt is 
made to compare different finishes. None of them carries a definite 
meaning to the person who is Judging. Standard terms for describ¬ 
ing the physical properties of textile fabrics and an instrument to 
measure each of these properties are needed to study the starches 
now on the market as well as the newer types such as canna and tree 
fern which are being introduced. With but a few tests their suit¬ 
ability for fabric sizing could then be determined. The work being 
done in the department will be a contribution along this line. 

Starches have been prepared from com, wheat, potatoes, and 
rice of toown variety and grown under known conditions. Fabrics 
starched with paste made from these have been tested for stiffness. 
Wheat starch caused the greatest stiffness. Fabrics starched with 
rice and com were less stiff than those starched with wheat, although 
they resembled one another very much. The addition of a little 
borax added greatly to the stiffness of fabrics starched with corn 
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apparent stiffness to the 
been recommended by some as a good stiffen- 

i«fe ^1*® of fats, oils, and waxes to the starch paste 

resulted in a less stiff fabric. 

hometimes starched garments look mussed almost as soon as they 
* 1 * i^r+ ooo *‘oason because the starch is not pliable. The 

pha of the different starches is therefore beinj.^ measured as 
well as the stinness. Starch paste, typical of that used in laundry 
woi k, IS piepared and spread over a very smooth surface to dry. 
Jlie thin, dry hlin lormcd in this way is peeled off and cut into nar¬ 
row strips which are folded by an instrument devised for that pur¬ 
pose. 1 he niimher of folds which can be made before the strip 
breaks is recorded and fi^ives a means of comparing the different 
starches and starch mixtures. 


Jn many cases niateriuls other than star(*h are more desirable to 
restore a crip new linish to the fabric. A very dilute solution of 
gelatin, made by dissolving 1 ounce of gelatin in 1 pint of water 
and finally diluting this solution 8 to 15 times, is an excellent dressing 
for silk, wool, and cotton materials such as organdies, voiles, anil 
batistes. A dilute glue solution is also good but can not be used 
on white or light fabrics because of its color. 


Glue and Gelatin for Dark Stuff 

Both glue and gelatin, because of their transparenej^, are to be 
preferred to starch on daik fabrics where the starch usually leaves 
undesirable wdiite splotches. One ounce of gum arable dissolved 
in 1 pint of water and this solution diluted with from 5 to 10 parts 
of hot water is a very satisfactory finish. A gum tragacanth solu¬ 
tion, one-sixth ounce to the pint of water and diluted 8 to 12 times 
acitoniplishes the same pur]}()se. Too much of the gelatin, glue, or 
gums will, however, cause the fabric to feel sticky. 

Other pro])ertics of the typical starch pastes and finishes used for 
laundry work will be studied. As a result methods will be found 
for laundry starching that will restore so far as pos.sible the linish 
tliat fabrics had when new, 

Ksthek C. Pkteksox. 


S TINKING Smut of A now ora in the control of stinking 

Wheat — Progress of wheat began in H'lT when an Australian 
in Its Control investigator announeeJ that lie had suc- 
eessfiilly jjrevented this disease by dusting 
seed wheat witli coijper earhonaU'. This treatment not only killed 
seed-borne spores of the fungus whicli causes this disease, hut did 
not injure guaiuinatiiui of the seed wheat. The I'nited States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, in coo])eralion with tlu' California Kxperi- 
ment Station, tried this method and found it more satisfactory than 
either the coppei -sulphate-lime or formaldehyde treatments formerly 
used. 

lieali/ing the importance of this discovery, plant pathologists 
throughout the wlieat-giowing sections of the United Stat(‘s began 
20217°—YUK 102(!- At 
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active research in order to determine whether or not copper car¬ 
bonate would give satisfactory control under varying local concli- 
tions. As this work progressed and it was found that the treat¬ 
ment was an improvement on the methods formerly used for disin¬ 
fecting seed grain, the effort was made to bring it into conimon use. 
For example^ in 1921, the extension pathologist for the btate of 
^\^ashington arranged for ten 1-acre demonstrations. j.he treatment 
was so successful that by 1924 over a million and a half acres were 
sown with treated grain in that. State. The good news spread, ami 
soon many farmers in Oregon, Montana, and Idaho had di.scarded 
the wet seed dips and were using copper carbonate. 

As a result of the exiiericnce gained from practical farm trials in 
the Western States ami from experiments of plant pathologists 



Flo 210—WhtMi tnMtiiig: wlwat with fsirlmntiti* for suiikingtomtit coutml 

a niti.sk ninst he list'd to avoid inhttlinjj: du.sl 


knowledge concerning (his trealnieiii and convenient methods f(»r 
its application grew rapidly. It was found that in addition to 
being an effective agent for killing the smut spoi‘es carried on seed 
wheat, the copper carbonate treatment has c(*rt«in other advantages. 
W. H. Tisdale, pathologist in the Hurenu of Plant Industry, out¬ 
lines several of these in I)epartmeiit Circiihu* eiU4: 

It does not injure gcriniuHtion. In fai-t, treated often Kerinlnates 

better than untreated seed. 

Seed may be treated wlienever convenient and stored without injury. The 
wet methods do not permit this. 

Dusted seed may i)e planted at any time in dry or moist .soil. 

Very little labor or exi»enae is required to treat se(‘d for larj?e acreages. 

Copper carbonate protects stored grain from atlacrks l)y wwvils. Rats and 
mice will not eat treated seed if there is untreated grain in the storehouse on 
which they can feed. 
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In the same circular warning is given with regard to limitetions 
of copper carbonate and certain precautions are outlined to observe 

^*^The*development of this improved method of treating seed wheat 
was most timely. Deep concern with regard to the wheat smut situ¬ 
ation has not been limited to farmers. It has been felt by all who 
have an interest in the handling of wheat or the manufacturing of 
wheat i)roduot.s, since the quantitjr of smutty wheat received on the 
market ba.s steadily increased during recent years. 

This means a threefold loss. A.s wheat, marked smutty under 
the Federal giain .standards can not satisfactorily bo ground into 



Fi<; 217.—CommiiHify <lcnitmstni1i<iii in trer.linff sued whenl witli copper carbonate to 

control 8tiD’iin« smut 


flour until the smut has been removed by the use of special ma¬ 
chinery, discounts on such gniin range from a few cents to 20 cents 
or more per bushel, the price being determined by the amount of 
smut prt'sent. This, however, is only the finnl effect of the disease. 

Threshing Machine Explosions 

Back on the farm thcro is the danger of threshing-machine ex¬ 
plosions during the harvesting of crops with a liigh percentage of 
disease. Sejiarator explosions at threshing time owing to the igni¬ 
tion of clouds of smut du.st in the separator may result in heavy 

projierty damage. . j? i i* i.i i 

The Initial loss due to the disease, however, is felt directly by 
the grower in a marked reduction in yield. Estimates of this type 
of damage caused by stinking smut in wheat during the years 1917- 
1924 indicate that ’losses in the United States approximate from 
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5,600,000 t<> 26,000,0(X) bushels a year. The average estimated reduc¬ 
tion in yield during this period was over 14,000,000 bushels annually. 
The highest loss was in 1924 when something more than 26,000,000 
bushels of wheat were destroyed in the field by stinking smut. 

Control Method Widely Accepted 

Considering these inroads which smut makes in the farm income, 
it is not surprising that wheat growers are adopting the new and 
better control method with great enthusiasm. In 1858 when a dilute 
solution of c‘Opper sulphate was first recommended for treatment 
of wheat seed, and again in 1897 when formaldehyde came into use, 
there were no county agricultural agents to assist farmers in learn¬ 
ing to use the chemicals. Years passed and yet many growers were 
unacquainted with methods of using them. 

As a contrast to this we have the work done during 1926. Under 
the leadership of extension pathologists and agronomists and sup¬ 
ported by farmers’ organizations, railroad agricultural development 
groups, wheat improvement associations, millers’ associations, 
chaimiers of commerce, newspapers, and other business agencies, over 
5(X) county agents set to work with the aim of decreasing losses 
due to stinking smut of wdieat. Farmers were taught to build and 
use treating machines. Assistance was given to millers, grain deal¬ 
ers, elevator managers, and others who desired to render service to 
their communities by doing custom treating. Manufacturers of 
copper carbonate and treating machines have kept pace with tlui 
demand created so that the acreage sown with treated grain in¬ 
creased materially in both spring and winter wheat areas. A disease- 
control method which seven years ago was unknown to farmers in 
this country lias now come into widespread use. 

Fiuii). C. Meier. 

S WEET Clover Sweet clover, as ordinarily handled, is a 
for Permanent rotation or temporary pasture plant. It is 
Pasture Land grazed from midsummer of the first year 
until midsummer of the seijond year, when it 
matures. The animals must tlien be shifted to another field con¬ 
taining a new seeding. This pj*actice is a common and jirofitable 
one and probably provides more high-grade pasturag(‘. per acre 
than any other common, system of grazing. Every field, howi'vcr, 
must be well fcjiiccd and tlu*ro must be lanes connecting them. 
Every field also must have water and shade. Some of the fields 
often are far from the barns. Most iinjiortant, di^pendencc must 
bo placed each year on a ncAV seeding, and sc(‘dings soundimes fail. 
Consequently, niu(‘h interest is exjiressed in means of utilizing sweet 
clover m fields of nioi-e or less })ermanent cliai-aider. 

The simplest plan is to jdant a field with sweet clover and permit 
the crop to go to seed. After several years the surface soil becomes 
so full of sweet (dover seed that a volunteer crop appears each year. 
Fields of this kind, which have been in sweet clover continuously 
for 10 or more years, are not un<‘ommon. I'he chief objection to the 
plan is that, unless grazed very heavily, the fields do not contain 
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young and old plants in the right proportion to give continuous 
feed. In both wild and cultivated stands, if at all dense, the second- 
year plants smother the seedling plants and the two rarely occur 
together. To overcome this condition seed is sometimes sown each 
year for the first three or foui' years, hut this does not help greatly, 
except to build up a stand more quickly. 



Fi(j. 218.—A pasture coiiKiKtiiig of Kweot clovor and quack grass that Iius bmi .grazed 
lioavily with for three years 



I' lC. - A iiehl in Oklahoma that lias b*‘en in swtel ch«\er ctMitiiiuoii.si\ for .% ,vi*arh 
and supports nearly J aniniiit iht acre lor 5 months. Atljacent giasc pufciun‘s .sup¬ 
port 1 auiimii on 2 aeret* for 0 months 


Yellow Variety Find.s Favor 

A better plan is to divide tlie lield in halves and plant and ^ruze 
them alternately. By many it is lielieved that the yellow sweet 
clover is better adapted to permanent jrrazin^ than the white vai iety, 
because it produces seed freely, even if pasinied close to tlie ifrouiid. 
By others a inixtuie of the two varieties is favored as this lengthens 
the pasturing season 7 to 10 days at eaeli eial. 
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of an old actually into contact with tha soil. If 

thr^edVmerely scattered over* the of it k ttje 

til r^he old grL and only a few seedlwgs ^}P^oot On tillable 
W the seed can be cut into the sod with a disk drill. Another 
S k^to bSi off the old grass in the spring before 
™.iri. sod o U pr^tic. i* *» P>»z 
furrows throuirli the sod about 3 feet apart. Inis provia^^ pesn 
Sa orwS to sow the seed. The presence of the sweet clover 

that last several 

by sowing mixtures of sweet clover and other foiagcs. One such 
nuxture contains 2 pounds yellow sweet clover, ^ 
clover, 3 pounds orchard grass, 2 

Kentucky Wegrass. Brome grass sliould be substituted for Uit 
other grasses in the northern Gi-eat Plains and Japan clovei for the 

redtop and bluegrass in the Southern Stales. 

^ “ r, XV. Kkphart. 


S WEET Clover of The recent rapid increase in the culture 
New Varieties of swtnit clover has aroused interest in the 

Proves Useful possibility of develojiing new vanetms 

better suited to the different use.s to which 
the plant is put. rnterest has centeied principally in the jiroduc- 
tion of better bay varieties, since tlic common sweet clovers, espe- 



Fl(j. 220.—Somp 8W<*et olovtTff Cuenlnh punfuniKe nnuh Intpr in the wUHon than 
Others. On November 24, 1925, the variety in the center was «till Kreen. while the 
varietieg on either side had been killed to the ground four weeks earlier 


cially the white-flowered species, are too coarse and heavy to make 
good hay from the second year’s growth. Several good hay varieties 
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have iftlrciMT' ,4evek>ped, notably the early-flowering Gmindy 
Countyv Dwarf, and Early Dwarf varieties of white sweirt 

cloyer nnd All^rw and Switzer varieties of yellow sweet clover* 
A very iatewsfcjng recent development in this direction has been 
the fitidm g, at two of the western Canadian experiment stations, of 
a type of sweet clover bearing many more and finer stems than the 
common sorts, and in fact so closely resembling alfalfa in appear- 



Frii. 221.—Swpt't <lov<*rs iUffer grcjitly in lonflnoss ;md coarsoiu’Hs of Htt’ms. These 
two idaiils wore takvn from tho sanio hold of yellow t>weot clover 

ance that it is oasily mistaken tV>r that plant. This is a very import¬ 
ant discovery, and bids fair to ad<l a distinct iieiv type of forage 
plant to our list. 

Hio n(‘ed for ^weet clovers which are more winter-hardy has 
been met with Arctic, or Hansen's Siberian, a wliitc-tiowered variety 
from western C^inada, and Albotrea, also from Canada. A sweet 
clover imicli better suited than (Common sweet clovers to the cold, 
dry climate of the northern Great Plains ajipears to have been 
found in an unknown yellow-flowered variety developed at the 
Redfield, S. Dak., Held station of the United States Department of 
Agricidture. 

Variety Sought for Acid Soils 

Several persons are endeavoring to find a sweet, clover that will 
grow on acid soils, the need of lime in the soil being a serious 
hindrance to the culture of the crop in many localities. Other 
persons are trying to develop a sweet clover especially suited to 
withstanding the extreme drought and hot winds of the southern 
Great Plains. It is too early to say whether these efforts will 
succeed. 
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A type of sweet clover that would be exceedingly useful is one 
that would remain green late in the fall, start growth early the next 
spring, and i*emain green and in good feeding condition well into 
the following summer. Such a sweet clover would be immensely 
valuable for pasture purposes. A number of experimenters, both on 
farms and at experiment stations, have approached this type with 
selections of common white sweet clover. Perhaps even better re¬ 
sults will come from tests now being made with species and varieties 
brought in from Europe and eastern Asia, one such species this year 
having remained green six weeks later than any sweet clover here¬ 
tofore grown. 

All sweet clovers are exceedingly variable in their habits of growth, 
and many distinct types and forms may be found in nearly any 
sweet-clover field (fig. 221). Although it would not be desirable 
to flood the country with new sweet clovers, there is a legitimate 
opportunity to develop useful types of proved superiority. 

L. W. Kephart. 


S WEET Com Quality Increased competition among the can- 
Due to Farm and ners of sweet corn has given impetus to 
Factory Influences the study of quality in the canned jn oduct 
and efforts are being made to determine 
just what constitutes quality and what those factors are by which 
it is affected. 

Quality is influenced by two sets of factors: (1) Those which 
determine the character and condition of the corn as it is delivered 
at the factory, and (2) those concerned with cannery practices. The 
conditions at the factory which affect the quality oi the canned corn 
are generally understood, and canning methods are fairly well stand¬ 
ardized, so that these require no particular attention. The factors 
influencing the quality of the raw corn, however, are not so well 
understood. 

For several years workers in the Department of Agriculture have 
been making a special study of this subject. Field and laboratory 
experiments have bep.n made upon all tlie commercially important 
varieties of sweet corn as well as representatives of most of the other 
types; studies have been made of the effect of seasonal and climatic 
factors upon the corn; and practical canning experiments have been 
made on the corn at different stages of maturity. The results of 
these experiments have thrown considerable light upon the probhiii. 

From these it would appear that first of importance in determin¬ 
ing quality in corn is the tenderness or toughness of the kernel hull. 
This varies to some extent with the different varieties, but is par¬ 
ticularly affected by the degree of maturity of the corn. The tough¬ 
ness increases very rapidly as develo])ment of the kernels proceed, 
being most rapid during the seasons of high temperature. In cool 
weather the increase is much less rapid. From the standpoint of 
toughness the period during which first quality corn can be packed is 
very short. 

Proportion of Kernel Parts 

Next in importance is the nature and relative proportions of the 
different constituents in the kernel. In the swe(‘t corn these are com- 
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posed principally of starch and dextrin. These increase in amount 
as the growtn of the kernel proceeds and give to the corn the desir¬ 
able hmy or consistency. The dextrin or dextrinlike substances are 
responsible for the creamy texture found in first-quality corn. 

Although there are different kinds of sugars in sweet corn, that 
which furnishes the natural sweetness in corn at canning maturity 
is principally sucrose or cane sugar. Since this may be added at the 
time of canning with fairly satisfactory results, natural sweetness is 
considered as third in importance. 

Natural flavors appear to be next in importance. These do not 
vary greatly in the different varieties of corn when at canning 
maturity, though there are distinctive differences in the flavors of the 
white and the yellow varieties. When corn is too mature the desir¬ 
able flavor disappears and one less desirable takes its place. 

These various properties are directly affected by the degree of 
maturity, and in the packing of first-quality corn maturity must be 
given first consideration. 

Tests to determine the relative merits of the different varieties have 


shown that the variety factor is not important in determining 
quality, any of the standard varieties yielding a first-class product 
if canned at the proper stage of maturity. 

Seasonal and (Jimatic factors, particularly that of temperature, 
through their influence on the rate of development, have a profound 
effect on the quality of corn as it appears in tne can. High tempera¬ 
tures speed the maturing processes and shoiten the time during which 
corn may be satisfactorily handled. CAM 


S UGAR-Cane It has l>een increasingly apparent during 
Varieties That the season of 192G that, owing to the combi- 
Resist Disease nation of low prices for sugar and low yields 
of sugar cane, many producers of this staple 
commodity in the South will be forced to discontinue the planting 
of cane unless some effective remedy is applied at once. The cane 
planters that are affected are not only the marginal producers but 
include some of the most experienced and successiiil growers utilizing 
the best lands. Increased per-acre production, which of course means 
lowering the cost of production, is the only course by which the situ¬ 
ation can be alleviated until a readjustment of the world’s production 
of such to meet the worlds requirements establishes a more satis¬ 
factory price. 

One of the most apparent causes of declining yields in the cane 
fields is the prestiiice of several destructive diseases of the cane, 
which for a number of years have been accuniulaling until there 
now exists on many plantations a (Condition of disease saturation, 
where not a healthy [>laiit is to be found in whole fields. That these 
diseases are a major factor contributing to the ilecline in yields is 
easily demonstrable by experiment. A simple and effective means 
of relief is offered by the substitution of disease-resisting varieties 
for the old varieties of cane. 

Resistant Varieties Collected 

Fortunately, a number of such disease-resisting varieties have 
been collected by the Department of Agriculture and tested, both in 
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small experimental plats and on a large scade under commercial 
plantation conditions. Increased -yields of the resistant varieties 
indicated by these tests range from 30 to 50 per cent greater yield of 
sugar per acre than that produced by the old varieties. The varieties 
used in these tests were F. O. J. 36, 213, and 234, all of which are 
hybrid varieties imported from Java, and Cayana, a variety of the 
Cminese gi’oup of canes. Owing to the relatively low purity of the 
juice in the case of Cayana, it is especially adapted to sirup making. 

Many other promising disease-resistant varieties are being tested 
by the department, but only the varieties mentioned have been com¬ 
mercialized. They are available in quantities sufficient to plant one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the total acreage in Louisiana this year, and 
of course if they aro extended to any degree this means there would 
be ample seed next year to plant the entire acreage devoted to cane 
in the new varieties. Practically all of this represents the increase 
from a few cuttings of the varieties P. O. J. 36, 213, and 234, which 
were turned over to a plantation near Houma, La., in 1922 and 1923. 

The qualities of these cane varieties that commend themselves to 
the sugar planter arc: 

(1) Kesistance to mosaic and root disease resulting in increased 
yields as compared with the old varieties. 

(2) Economy in planting material. Only 1 to 1Y> tons of seed 
to the acre is required as compared with 4 to 6 tons of l)-74 and 
Purple canes. This reduces costs of production very appreciably, as 
the value of seed cane represents a large pro{)ortion of total co.sta. 

(3) Ability to ratoon over a longer period of year.s. Satisfactory 
stubble crops have been obtained with these varieties in other 
countries for seven or eight years, and, although it is yet too early 
to say with certainty, the Indications are that double the number of 
stubble crops now obtained can be expected with these new varieties 
in Louisiana. 

(4) Increased fiber production. About 20 |)er cent increased 
yield of bagasse has been rejiorted for the new varieties. With in¬ 
creased utilization of the material for the manufacture of lumlier 
substitutes, it has become an exceedingly valuable by-pi-oduct. 

(6) Resi.stance to hurricane damage. Tt has been domonstrat^Hl 
that Cayana scarcely lodges at all and P. O. J. 234 sti'aighti'iis up 
after lodging in windstorms that practically ruin varieties like. l)-74 
by snapping off the more brittle stalks. 

(6) Tolerance of cold. Where observations have been made on 
P. O. J. 36, 213, and 234 in other countries and on (kiyana in this 
country a very definite toleraniie of temperatunw fatal to other 
varieties has been noted. 

Desirable Qualities Observed 

The desirable qualities of the.se varieties have not gone altogether 
unnoticed in Louisiana. One jdantation near Houma increa.sod the 
seed of these varieties to the greatest possible extent, oven in the face 
of much adver.se criticism. The American Sugar Cane licague, 
made up of cane growers in Louisiana, has lately made a strong 
effort to establish them in the State. Largely as thie result of efforts 
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by these two agencies, a remarkable increase in the quantity of avail- 
aole planting material of the new varieties has been effected. 

_ E. W. Brandbs. 

S UGAR • Supply In the five years 1921-1925 more than half 
Sources of the of the sugar which became available for con- 
United States sumption in continental United States was the 
product of the island of (’!iiba. Second in vol¬ 
ume to the Cuban supply in every year of the five was the domestic 
production of beet sugar. Hawaii and Porto Rico were, resj)ec- 
tively, third and fourth in every year of the five in the volume of 
sugar supplied. In 1921 and 1922 domestic, cane sugar was the fifth 
largest source of supply, with the Philippine Islands sixth; but in 
192^1, 1924, and 1925 tlie supply from the Philippines was larger than 
that from Louisiana. Sugar from all other sources of supply 
amounted to only 4 per cent of the total in 1921, 3 per cent in 1928, 
1^2 in 1924, and less than 1 per cent in 1922 and 1925. 

The gross sin)ply of sugar by origin for each of thevse years, in 
terms of centriiugal raw sugar, is shown in Table 25. But in order 
to arrive at the net sujf)j)ly, deductions must be made for sugar 
exported or shipped back to the noncontiguous territories or pos¬ 
sessions. The sugar exported is practically all refine^d sugar which 
has previously been imj)orted in raw form. It is impossible to 
determine the exact origin of this sugar which passes through 
American refineries and goes out again to foreign markets, but it 
is practically all dutv-pai<l siigar, for the (iiiantiiy of sugar on which 
an export drawback Ls paid is in every year approximately equiil to 
the domestic exports. In fact, the total on which drawback was 
j)aid in the five years 1921-1925 was a(^tually slightly in excess of 
exports in those years. In the long run, how ever, the excess should 
be on the other side, at least by the (luantity exporte<l to the Virgia 
Islands and some minor border ex)K)rts of true dome.stic sugar on 
which no drawback can be collected. Since the (piantity of sugar 
on which drawbacks are paiil is so close to the quantity of dome.stic 
exports, and sinc.e the official reports give the raw equivalent of the 
sugar on which drawbacks are paid, this raw emiivalent rather than 
domestic exports of refined sugar luis be<m deducted from imports 
in order to arrive at a tigure for net supply. Table 2G shows the net 
supply made available for (‘onsumption in each of the five years, 
19^-1925. This table was derived from Table 25 by deducting 
pro rata the raw equivalent of exports on whicli drawback was paid 
from the duty-paid import-s and deducting actual shipments of 
refined sugar to Hawaii and Porto Rico and at^tual exports to the 
Philippines and Virgin Islands from the shipments and imports 
from these islands. No deductions have been made from the sup¬ 
plies of domestic sugar, as it is not believed that any appreciable 
quantity of this sugar is ever exported. No account is taken of 
annual shipments ot about 3,000 tons to Alaska, so in this computa¬ 
tion Alaska is in effect taken as a paH of continental United States. 

Table 27 is a percentage table based on Table 26, showing the 
relative importance of the several sources of sugar supply in eadi 
of the five years considered. 
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*P4Biji 26 .—Soureea Of sugw oupplif for eontinental United (nates' oatendor 
pears 1921 to 1925^ ishclusiee 


Origin 

]d21 

1922 

1923 

1924 

2925 

Cuba. .- . 

ShcH ions 
2,590^073 
I,07i000 
641,128 
469,^16 
164,877 
327, 701 
134,226 
26,690 
10,247 
11.850 
6,313 
39,676 

Short tons 
4,627,146 
726,000 
667,734 
360,332 
274,809 
296,736 
1,669 
22,804 
8,243 
20,902 
5,703 
4,536 

Short tons 
3,426,343 
947,000 
619,196 
342,167 
237,886 
162,023 
41.349 
32,213 
60,600 
14,320 

1, 762 
60,306 

Short ions 
3,692,448 
1,172,000 
676,886 
392,787 
339,007 
88,483 
7,766 
26,160 
31,819 
33,199 
2,382 
16.113 

Short ions 
3,923,094 
981,000 
766, 169 
600,412 
492.774 
197,628 
124 
16,877 
1,060 
! 14,127 

10,546 
1.174 

Domestio beet. 

Hawaii. 

Porto Rico. 

Philippine Islands. 

Domestio cane. 

Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

Central America. 

Peru.-. 

Mexico..-. 

Virgin Islands. 

Other imports.... 

Total gross supply. 

6,396,876 

6,810.612 

6,826,044 

6,4ri8,029 

6,993,865 

Exports as shown by drawback payments. 

Sliipraents to Hawaii. 

Shipments to Porto Rico_.. 

Exports to Philippines.. 

Exports to Virgin Islands. 

667.869 
4,812 
3,421 
1,083 
(i09 1 

1,083,316 

4, 730 
4,426 
2,000 
535 

276,3(J8 

4, 646 

3.026 
414 
243 

264, 7.39 

2,732 
1.720 
287 
363 

_ 1 

407,693 
2,142 
1.896 
362 
302 


> Including Alaska. 

Tablk 26. —Net supply of sugar of conHnetitai Vnited SItates,' calendar years 

1921 to 1923, inclusive 

I In thousands—i. e , 000 omitted] 


Origin 

1 1921 

1922 

! 1923 

i 1924 

! 

j 1926 

Cuba. 

j Short tom Short tom 
2.076 ! 3.467 

1 

j Short f07id 
3,164 

Short foTiM 
3,446 

Short tons 

3, 519 

Domestic beet. 

1,074 

72tJ 

947 

1,172 

981 

Hawaii. 

536 1 

663 

i 616 

674 

763 

Porto Rico.j 

46ti 1 

366 1 

> 339 j 

391 

699 

Philippine Islands. 

164 j 

273 

237 ' 

339 

492 

Domestic cane... 

328 

296 j 

1 162 

88 

I 198 

Dominican R<?public and Haiti. 

107 

1 

38 


(») 

Central America-. 

22 i 

17 1 

I 30 

16 

16 

Peru. 


2 j 

47 

30 

1 

Mexico. 

10 * 

16 ! 

13 

31 

12 

Virgin Islands...... 

« ! 

6 ! 

2 

1 2 

10 

Other imports. 

32 ' 

4 , 

46 ! 

14 

1 

Total net supply.... 

4,829 j 

6,716 j 

6, .'140 j 

6,208 

6,681 


J Including Ak^ka. » 14*S8 than .'■>00 short tons. 


Table 27. —Net supply of sugar of continental Vnited i^iutes.^ Per cent from 
each source, 1921 to 1923, inclusive 


Origin 


Cuba-.-. 

Domostic beet. 

Hawaii.. 

Porto Rico... 

Philippine Islands. 

Domestic cane.. 

Dominican Republic and Haiti 

(Central America. 

Peru.... 

Mexico. 

Virgin Islands. 

Other imports.. 

Total net .supplj^_ 


1022 ivdo j ivjiH j iv.:.'' 


1 Pfr cf nt 

Per cent 

Per vent 

P(r cent 

P(T cent 

1 43.0 

GO. 6 

,67.1 

66. 6 

,63 6 

22.2 

12.7 

17. ] 

18.9 

14.9 

Jl, 1 

9.8 

9.3 

10-9 

tl.4 

9.6 

6.2 

6. 1 

6 3 

9 1 

3,4 

4.8 

4.3 

6.6 

7.6 

6.8 

6.2 

2.9 

1,4 

3.0 

2.2 


.7 

.1 

0 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.2 

0 

.9 

,6 

(*) 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

0 

(*) 

.2 

.7 

.1 

.8 

.2 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Ixiss than 0.(W> pt^r cent. 

G. B. L. Arner. 


1 Includes Alaska. 




















































STEM RUST IN MANY VARIETIES ATTACKS GRAIN m 

S TEM Rvst in Black stem rust looks the same whether 
Many VaiietiM it be on wheat, oats, barlgr, rye, or any 
Attacks Grain one of the 75 or more different kinds of 
grasses on which it can develop. But one 
can not tell from the appearance of the rust how it will behave. 
Thefe are different varieties and physiologic forms of this rust. 

There are at least six varieties of black stem rust, just as there are 
many varieties of wheat. These rust varieties differ in their ability 
to cause rust on the small grains. I'^or instance, the wheat variety 
of rust can spread to wheat and barley but not to rye and oats. The 
rye varietv can cause rust on rye and barley but not on wheat and 
oats. Still another one, the oat variety, can cause rust on oats but 
not on wheat, barley, or rye. There are at least three other varieties, 
each one able to infest certain grasses but not others. 

Not only that, but each one of these rust varieties in turn consists 
of physiologic fornjs w^hich differ in their ability to atta(?k different 
varietie>s of the small grains. The variety of stem rust on wheat 
really consists of about 40 distinct physiologic forms; that on oats of 
5 or 6; and that on rye of at least a dozen. Some of the forms of 
the wheat variety of rust atta(k certain varieties of wheat but not 
others. For example, Kanrcd wdieat is immune from about a dozen 
of the forms, moderately resistant to a few, and completely sus¬ 
ceptible to the others. Marquis wdieat is completely susceptible to 
many of the forms but highly resistant to many others. The durum 
wheats as a class are resistant to many of the forms but (M)mpletely 
susceptible to others. The same thing is true of the behavior of 
varieties of oats and rye to tlie physiologic forms of the rust varieties 
attacking these crops. 


Peculiar Behavior Explained 

This parasitic or physiologic specialization of the black stem rust 
explains many things. Many people often wonder why grain fields 
may be heavily rusted near barberries in one year and not in the next. 
It often is due to the presence of different varieties of rust. For 
example, if rusted wheat is grown near barberry bushes one year, 
oats may be free from rust in the same field the next year although 
the barberry bushes may be lieavily rusted. This is perfectly nat¬ 
ural, as the rust on the barberries probablj^ will be the w heat variety, 
which does not infect oats. 

The same variety of grain may behave differently with respect to 
rust in different regions in the same year, or in the same region in 
tlift’erent years, ^far(|uis wheat usually is heavily rusted in the 
hard red spring wheat region if weather conditions are favorable 
for the development of rust. But in the Southern States and in 
some of the Pacific Coast States it usually is very resistant to rust, 
because the physiologic forms of the wheat variety of rust normally 
occurring in tliose regions can not infect Marquis. Kan red wheat 
is immune from rust in some regions but completely susceptible in 
others, also because of the occurrence of different physiologic forms 
of the wheat variety of rust in the different regions. 

The same variety of wheat also may behave differently toward 
rust in the same region in different years. For instance, tlie durum 
wheats usually are resistant to rust in the upper Mississippi Valley, 
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because in many yeara tiiere are few if 

that region which can infect them. But m 1923 the duru^rusCM 

heavily The explanation was simple: The most rust 

form that year was one which attacks the durums heavi y. 

Mnch Crossing Required 

This existence of different varieties and forms of 
fungus is very important in attempting to develop rust-i^^nt 
varieties of the small grains. No varieties of bread wheats, chiruim, 
or emmeis are resistant to all of the physiologic forms of the wheat 
variety of stem rust. This means, therefore, tliat it is necessary to 
cross and recross many varieties in attempting to go( some whicii are 
resistant to all or most of the physiologic forms. Since the discovery 
of the peculiarities of the rust parasite, this work is wing done on a 
bounds scientific basis, and excellent progress already has been maae. 
And still greater progress can he expected in the future. • i • 
It is important to know whether the varieties and physiologic 
forms of the stem-rust fungus remain constant or whether they 
change their parasitic abilities. If they change rapidly, we must 
face a constantly changing problem jn breeding re.sistant varietias. 
So far there is no eviilence that they do change rapiilly. ^Bufc more 
investigations must bo made to find out whether they do. I hismuch 
is certain,, however: There are physiologic forms of the different 
varieties of rust in foreign countries that have not yet been found in 
North America. Some of them are inore virulent than any yet found 
in our grain-growing regions. It is very important, therefore, to 
avoid introducing into this country rustoil straw or any other |)Iant 
parts from foreign countries which might carry varieties or physio¬ 
logic forms of the rust which are not yet known to occur in the 
United States. K- C. Stakman. 


S WEET Potatoes The sweet potato is produced in large 
in Canned Form quantities and is a highly nutritious and 
Find New Uses palatable food, but owing to its perishable 
nature and jK»or shijiping ({iialitie-i its u.se 
is rather re.stricted, and thoii.sands of houwholds are still unaware of 
the delightful properties of this really excellent food. The sweet 
potato is adapted to a wide variety of culinary uses. Once this has 
become realized and the potato has been made available in all purls 
of the country, and at all seasons of the year, it should become tre¬ 
mendously popular. 

The introduction of canning methods has oveirome the disadvan¬ 
tage of poor shipping quality and canned sweet potatoes of excellent 
quality have been on the market for some time. It has not been feas¬ 
ible in this canned product, however, to duplicate all the desirable 
properties of the fresh product. 

There are two types of sweet potatoes, and, as might be expected, 
diverse opinions regarding them. The one when cooked is rather 
dry and mealy and the other is soft and moist. In the South the 
moist type is better known and is probably more widely for 
table purposes, while in the northern section of the country, in ff^n- 
eral, tW drier sorts are preferred. This is due no doubt to the fact 
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that the moist varieties do not enter so generally into the northern 
markets. 

Many Dishes Possible 

A considerable variety of delightful dishus are prepare<l from the 
sweet potato, ranging all the way from the plain boiled or baked 
potato to the candied slices, sweet-potato custard, puddings, pies, etc. 
Few persons realize how closcdy the southern sweet-potato pie and the 
New England pnmi>kin ])ie resemble eacdi other both in appoarjince 
and in flavor. 

The fidl natural sweetness of the swe^‘X potato develops only after 
a period of storage, the sweetness being due pi irnarily to the presen<M3 
of suci ose or cane sugar whieh is formed during this storage period. 
It is customary, tliei’efor<», to store the potatoes in order to obtain 
this desi!'ahl(‘ sweetness. 



Fi(j. llli*!—Niiucy MmII sw»*of p»»taftw‘s »arnud iniin«*diJttoly after This 

produft iiia> h«* Nne(Ml ainl uso(! liU(> fresJi potatoes 


T)ui*ing the storagt* jteriud other changt's also ()(*(‘ur within the 
potato which greatly affect its table quality. When freshly dug 
sweet potatoes are cooked tlie jtroduct is always tiriii and dry, whereas 
that from the .stored potatoes is inu(*h softer, and varies all the way 
from ratlier dry to very moist in character. For instance, in the Big 
Stem Jersey, Yellow flerscy, and others of the Jersey group, the 
changes are not so pronounced and the cooked potatoes are rather 
dry, hut in the Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Southern Queen, and others 
of this type, the natural alterations are greater and the cooked 
potatoes are very soft and moist. 

Both Kinds from One Potato 

Bearing in mind the preferences of the different users for a dry 
potato on the one hand, and a moist potato on the other, workers of 
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IwD 

the Department of Agriculture have taken advantage of these chanj^es 
taking place during storage, and by a*^ series of practical canning 
experiments have shown that it is entirely feasible to produce both 
a dry and a moist canned product from the same potato. By can¬ 
ning the freshly-dug potatoes of such desirable varieties as Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, (Told Skin, etc., one may obtain a product very 
attractive in appearance and flavor and one that may be sliced for 





Fig 223.—Nancy JIall sweet potatoes canned after the usual storu^e js^riod. This 
product is iierfectly adapted to the making of puddings, pies, etc. 

sauteing, candying etc., just as satisfactorily as the ficsh potato 
(fig. 22‘2), and by canning the same variety after the usual storage 
period a soft moist product may be obtained which is very well 
adapted to the making of puddings, pies, etc. (fig. 223). 

Thus, canned j)roducts perfectly well adajited to every culinary 
use to which the fresh sweet potato is put may be made available 
everywhere and at all seasons. 

C. A. Maooox. 


S WINE Erysipelas Swine erysij)elas has been known to exist 
Identified with in European countries for many years, but 
‘‘Diamond Skin” was not recognized as such in the Thiitt'd 
States until a com[)aratively recent date. 
Tlirough investigations begun during 1920 by the pathological divi¬ 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry it was found that the so-called 
diamond-skin disease of swine, long known in this count ly, is a 
chronic form of swine orysijielas. The erysipelas germ was isolated 
from the skin lesions in a numb<*r of cases. 

Further investigations have demonstrat(‘d conclusively that swine 
erysipelas in the acute form also exists in the Ignited States. In this 
form the symptoms are somewhat similar to those seen in acute hog 
cholera. In fact the similarity of the symptoms in these two diseases 
suggests the possibility that, m some instances, tlierc may liave been 
losses from swine erysipelas which was mistaken for hog cholera. It 
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has ftltan been suggested that the “ breaks ” which sometimes occur in 
herds following immunization for the prevention of cholera m^’ 
have been due in some instances to swine-erysipelas infection. We 
have no definite information at the present time regarding either of 
these possibilities. 

“Diamond-skin disease,” or the mild form of swine erysipelas, is 
manifested chiefly by the appearance of square or diamond-shaped, 
highly reddened areas on the skin and is of common occurrence in 
this country. Present knowledge regarding the prevalence of the 
acute form of the disease indicates that thus far it has been more or 
less of a sporadic nature, or confined, in most instances, to isolated 
cases of the disease. 

The preventive treatment of swine erysipelas, as practiced also 
in European countries, consists in protective inoculation with immune 



Fkj. — Spofiinpii of hog skin showing l.vj)ic:il appear- 
ani't of chronic swine crysiiK^las 


serum and virus of the disease, being analogous to the double method 
of treatment used in the prevention of hog cholera. 

GiijiEKT T. Ckrfxh. 


T annin Content The wood of tlie American chestnut tree 
of Chestnut is at present our most important tanning 
Stumps and Roots material. At least one-half of our domes¬ 
tic supply of tannin conies from it. The 
trunks and branches, which contain from 6 to 10 per cent tannin, 
are <ait for extracting,” a j)rocess in tlie preparation of commercial 
tanning extracts containing from 25 to 05 per cent tannin. 

At present chestnut stumps and roots are not used for extract 
making. Recent experimental studies by the Bureau of Chemistry 
have shown that both tlie bark and wood of these parts of the trees 
are relatively rich in tannin. Root bark, although but a small part 

29217*‘~-ydk 102e 
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of the entire root, contains the most tannin, reaching in one case the 
very high figure of 37 per cent, and ranging between this and 25 per 
cent. Root wood was also found to be rich in tannin, although it 
showed more variation in this respect than root bark. The results 
for root wood ranged from 9 to 23 per cent tannin. From an analysis 
of a number of stumps the average tannin content of different parts 
of chestnut stumps was found to be as follows: Bark up to 5 feet, 
12.7 per cent; heartwood, center, 9.3 per cent; lieartwood, edge, 16.4 
per cent; root wood, 17.4 per cent; root baik, 31.4 per cent. 

On the basis of an average for present-day “ extract ” wood of 
from 7.5 to 8.5 per cent tannin, the results obtained on stumps and 
roots would indicate a yield from them api)roximately twice as 
great as that from the commercial run of wood. Tlicse data conse¬ 
quently sugge.st the j)ossibility of utilizing chestnut stumps and 
roots as a commercial raw material for tanning (extract. 

Because of the rapid development under normal conditions of 
excellent second growth from chestnut stumps it might be consid¬ 
ered unwise to advocate the removal of these stumps. This arj^i- 
ment, however, is overcome by the prediction of our best authorities 
that within the next 15 to 2d years the chestnut blight will have 
killed or diseased all American chestnut trees in this country east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Among the samples included in this study were some from old 
stumps and roots that had been severely weathered for a number of 
years. It was found that even after such weathering the tannin 
content was relatively high. In later years, therefore, after the sup¬ 
ply of sound, living chestnut has been seriously depleted tlie stiimps 
and roots may be worth salvaging as a commercial source of extract 
so far as their tannin content is concerned. 

R. W. Frey. 


T axation of The added costs of goveinmental service 
Farm Property have laid increasing tax burdens on the 
Burdensome farmers. State and local unitw in the 
country as a whole obtain 80 per cent of 
their total revenue from the proceeds of the general property tax. 
The farmer’s property is of a sort that is readily discoverable by the 
assessor and that bears a heavier proportional share of the general 
property tax than do many other classes of property. In some sec¬ 
tions OT the country an almost intolerable tax burden rests on the 
farmer. Figures recently compiled for a number of rented farms 
in several Michigan (counties show that for the last seven years taxes 
have taken about 90 per cent of what otherwise would have been 
the net return to the owners of these farms. It is b(dieved that this 
is an exceptionally bad condition, but other studies in various sec¬ 
tions indicate that in recent years a tax burden wdiich takes from 
one-third to two-thirds of the return is by no means unusual. 

Large reductions in the aggregate amounts expended by the State 
and local governmental units can not be expected in the immediate 
future. The major items of expenditure, the costs of roads and 
schools, will tend to increase rather than to decrease in amount. 
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When the public demands that the Government perform new func¬ 
tions or render new services, or when it demands that the old func¬ 
tions or services be expanded, it must be prepared to pay for them. 
Such an increase in governmental expenses will be dangerous if it 
brings with it needless extravagance and waste. Eifective methods 
of controlling the expenditures of lo(*al units become more necessary 
when the amounts handled by such units are large. If, how¬ 
ever, the Government performs the necessary services efficiently and 
economically, there is no reason for (‘ondemning the increased 
expenditures. 

Means of Relief 

In view of the facts that the total expenditures of the local and 
State governments can not be materially reduced in the near future, 
and that the tax burden on farm land in many se^‘tionH is oppres¬ 
sively great, it may be asked whether any means of relieving the 
tax troubles of the farmer exist. The possibilities that come from 
budgetary control and elimination of waste liave been mentioned. 
There are two othei* possibilities that present some opportunity for 
the reduction of farm taxes. The cost of maintenance of schools and 
roads when paid mainly from local funds weighs heavily on sections 
of a State where the level of wealth is low. The benefits of schools 
and roads can be assigned to a wider area than that of the local 
community, and the growing tendency to pa}" their costs by con¬ 
tributions from larger areas wdll relieve the poorer sections. 

This does not, however, necessarily relieve agriculture as a whole 
from its burdens. Such relief must come from the opening up of 
new sources of taxation. The wide extension of the gasoline tax in 
recent years and the general spread of State income taxes are ex¬ 
amples of such sources. In those States where there is a large 
volume of nonagricultural wealth, the income tax or any other 
measure which obtains a contribution fiom intangible property will 
tend to lessen the burden on agriculture. Where nonagi’icultural 
wealth does not exist in large volume, a readjustment of assessments 
on an e(juitable basis may frequently relieve those sections or individ¬ 
uals on which the tax burden has been especially heavy and will 
obtain added tax contributions from i^roperty that has paid little 
in the past. 

The recent changes in the Federal income tax have largely elimi¬ 
nated the farriKU’s direct contribution to the Federal Government. 
It is true that there are important indirect contributions made by 
farmei'S to pay Federal ex|)enses, hut such payments are difficult 
to measure ami bulk mucli smaller than do the farmeis’ payments to 
State and local units. 

AVuitney Coombs. 


T enancy changes The period 1920-1920 was one of ad- 
Prom 1920 to 1925 justment in agriculture along many lines, 
Not Excessive and changes in tenancy and owmership 
were to be expected. Rising prices of 
farm products coupled witli easy credit encouraged the purchase of 
farms with small dowm payments while the ensuing slump caused a 
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change in ownership. Owners and tenants alike suffered from low 
prices and high costs but the tenants could, as a rule, move more 
quickly than owners. In many cases the owner-operated farm of 
1920 was a tenant-operated farm in 1925. Local influences such as 
crop failure, low prices for some particular crop, the shifting of areas 
of production of a given crop all played important parts in the 
adjustment. There is no means of knowing at present whether these 
changes represented definite trends or whether they were merely 
the temporary results of disturbed conditions. 

Accompanying this article are maps, the data for which were com¬ 
piled on a county basis, showing changes that occurred in the tenure 
of land in different regions of the United States during the period 
1920-1925. Because of the counterbalancing effect of regional 
changes, the net change in tenancy was rather small for the country 
as a whole. There were only 7.724 more tenant-operate<l farms in 



Fig. 225. —in number of tenajit-op<*rat(Hl fann« were local (*ast of tho MIk- 
HiSBippi River and very iseneral belwet^n lhat river and the UfuKv MountaiiiK 


1925 than there were in 1920, but during this period owner-t)perated 
farms declined 56,756. The net effect was that there, was an increase 
of one-half of 1 per cent of all farms operatetl by tenants, lliis rate 
of increase in jjercentage of tenancy is almost the same as that for 
the period 1910 to 1920. Tenant-operated farms formed 38.1 j)er cent 
of all farms in 1920, while 38.6 per cent were so reported in 1925. 

A comparison of Figures 225 and 226 brings out two important 
observations: (1) The number of tenants has declined in most of the 
counties east of the Mississippi River. (2) The number of tenants 
has increased in most of the counties west of the Mississippi River 
excepting those counties west of the liocky Mountaina 

Northeastern United States 

The decline in the numbers of tenants in the area east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers was accom- 
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Pi«. 226.— MoHt decreasee in numlN'r of tenant-operate<li farms are found east of the 

MisKiHSippl River 


panied by an increase in the number of owner farms in most coun¬ 
ties, though some counties showed losses of owner-operated farms. 
These latter were mainly in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. The increases in owner-operated farms were principally 
in those regions where agriculture is not the most important industry. 
(Figs. 227 and 228.) In the northeastern United States the increase 
in the number of owner-operated farms is apparently explained by 
the fact that many people who are employed in cities and towns live 
in the country, and farm as a side line. The percentage of tenant- 
operated farms has decreased in almost all counties in this part of 
the country. 



Flo. 227.—F^w locreaseci in number of ownoT'Operated farms occur in the general 

farming section 
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Local influences were dominant in the tenancy situation in thifil 
area. There was a great decline in number of tenants in Georgia 
and South Carolina. Bad years for cotton and the exodus of negroes 
account for it. (Fig. 226.) Increases in the number of tenants from 
1920 to 1925 were local. (Fig. 225.) Cotton acreage was increased in 
western Kentucky and Tennessee and in adjacent areas of Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas. Here occurred the neatest increase in num¬ 
bers of tenants in the whole country. Most of the other areas 
showing considerable increases in numbers of tenants have recently 
introduced cotton or tobacco. 

Decrease in Owners 

Decreases in the number of owners were very general in Missis¬ 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. Farming has not been 



very profitable in this area. Owners who had paid too much for 
land and others who thought that they could make more in ether 
occupations departed. Under adverse conditions tenants may leave 
localities in a wholesale way while owners move less readily. The 
abandonment of farms by owners covers a much wider area. In¬ 
creases in numbei’S of owner-operated farms took place mainly in the 
mountain regions and in Florida. Both of these increases were as¬ 
sociated with home ownership rather than business farming. 

Western United States 

Tenants decreased in numbers along the Mississippi River and in 
California. (Fig. 226.) The smaller number of tenant farmers along 
the lower Mississippi River is explained mainly by the failure of 
cotton in that region, while in Cmifornia there has been some loss 
of Japanese tenants. 
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Increases in the number of tenant-operated farms in many parts 
of Texas, OMahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri were the 
result of increased acreage of cotton in these same areas. 

The larger number of tenants in the corn and wheat belts was due 
principally to a retrogression from ownership. Many owners became 
tenants and other owners, on leaving the farm, leased their land to 
tenants on any terms obtainable. Figures 22.5 to 228 when com¬ 
pared show that many of the areas with an increase in number of 
tenants had a decrease in number of farm owners. A pronounced 
increase in tlio number of owner-operated farms took place in the 
Pacific Coast States. These were mainly small farms. 

Changes in Percentage of Tenants 

These changes are an expression of the effect of all changes in the 
numbers of tenants and owners in each county. There is apparently 
no general relationship between the increase or decrease in the per¬ 
centage of tenancy and the prosi>erity of agriculture. 

Decreases in the percentage of tenancy from 1920 to 1925 were 
most conspicuous in the Northeasteim and Pacific Coast States. In 
many of the counties in the Northeastern States, a decreased per¬ 
centage of tenant-operated farms resulted from a decline in the 
number of tenant-ojierated farms accomjianied by an increase in the 
number of owner-operated farms. These owner-operated farms were 
in many cases small places used mainly as homes. 

In the East North Central States tenant farms declined in num¬ 
bers more rapidly than owner farms thus decreasing the percentage 
of tenant-operated farms. This statement applies also to most 
counties in the Southeastern States where a decreased percentage of 
tenant farms is shown. 

In the Pacific Coast States the decreased percentage of tenant- 
oijerated farms was mainly due to a large increase in the number of 
owner-operated farms, mostly of small size. Increased percentage 
of tenancy is most conspicuous west of the Mississippi. In much 
of this region owner farms decreased in numbers and tenant farms 
increased. The percentage of tenants, of course, increased. 

O. M. Johnson. 

T enant in 1925 our farm tenants were 38.6 per cent of 
Farmers tlie total number of farm operatore. The per- 
in the U. S. centage of tenancy in the (lifferent States and 
counties shows a wide variation. In some counties 
less than 5 per cent of the farmers are tenants. In other counties 
over 95 per cent are tenants. Only 3 per cent of the farmers of 
Maine were tenants in 1925 as contra.sted with 68 per cent in 
Mississippi. 

Farm tenants, for the most part, are young men. Tenants farm¬ 
ing in 1920 averaged 39 years of age with il years’ experience as 
tenants. Of farmers under 25 years of age, over three-fourths were 
tenants, but of farmers of 65 years and over only a sixth were 
tenants. 
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The large proportion of young men who are tenants is largely a 
result of tlie fact that they are using tenancy as a step in climbing 
the ladder to farm ownership. When beginning to farm, many 
stai*t as farm laborers. Nearly half the tenants farming in 1920 had 
worked on farms for wages and among those who had never worked 
on farms for wages, there were many who had worked on farms for 
their parents. The experience, reputation, and capital gained while 
working for others gives the farm laborer the confidence, recognition, 
and means necessary to become a tenant. 

In some parts of the country it is possible to become a farm ten¬ 
ant before one has money enough to own the animals and tools with 
which to work if one is able and willing to work as a cropper. Most 
farm tenants, however, own their work animals and tools from the 
time they start as tenants. When their accumulations are sufficient, 
tenants are likely to become interested in the acquisition of farm 
land. 

Some Owners Become Tenants 

Equal progress on the tenure ladder is not made V>y all farmers and 
where there is progress there is the chance of a reversal. About a 
ninth of our farm tenants once farmed places of their own. Per¬ 
haps most of this ninth who no longer farmed their own land had 
stepped down on the tenure ladder, disposing of their equity in the 
land for what it would bring when they left it, but others were rent¬ 
ing it to tenant/S in turn, and some others deliberately let their own 
land lie idle, finding it more profitable or convenient to rent land 
from other ownei’s than to get a living from such small, infertile, 
unimprovfed, or inaccessible parcels as tliey themselves owned. 

Because little capital is needed many start as farm tenants who 
remain farmers but a short time and most of those who continue as 
tenants have no propeity interest that can not be easily moved. 
Every year changes of tenants occur on an enormous number of 
farms, so that usually a third of the tenants are making their tirst 
crop on the farm they occupy. Before an owner farmer can move 
he is likely to find it net*essary to obtain a customer for his faiin, but 
no such difficulty j)ievents a tenant from changing farms frecpiently. 
The number of years farmers have operated the farms they are on 
will average, at any given time, about 12 for farmers who own and 3 
for tenants. 

Keplies of the landlords of nearly oT.tKK) tenants widely distributed 
tliroughoiit the country indicate that about 23 per cent of the ten¬ 
ants were related to their landlords, the percentage being about 3() in 
the North Central, 24 in the (xreat Plains, and 12 in the Southern 
States. The proportion of tenants related to their landlords is 
about a third in Iowa, two-fifths in Wisconsin, but only a fifth in 
North Dakota, and a ninth in California. 

The percentage of tenant farmers who are women was 3 in 1920, 
varying in the different States from 0.5 in Indiana and in Iowa to 
7.4 in Mississippi. 

Racial Groups of Tenants 

In 1920 about two-thirds (66.4 per cent) of the tenant farmers 
were native whites, 4.5 per cent foreign-born whites, 28.7 jier cent 
negroes, and the other 0.4 per cent Indian, Japanese, or Chinese, as 
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contrasted with owners, of whom 82.2 per cent were native whites, 
11.8 per cent foreign-bom whites, 5.5 per cent negroes, and 0.4 per 
cent colored farmers other than negroes. The great majority, 98.6 
per cent in 1920, of colored tenants farm in the 16 Southern States. 

In 1920, 561,091 of the tenant farmers of the South were croppers, 
so classified because they depended on the person from whom they 
rented to furnish the work animals as well as the land. In most 
cases such dependency is associated with further dependency on the 
landlord for feed, for supervision, work animals, implements, seed, 
and fertilizer used. For growing and harvesting the crop the crop¬ 
per gets a share which is commonly pledged to obtain loans for neces¬ 
sities of life while the crop is being made. Of the entire number of 
crimpers three-fifths were colored farmers in 1920. 

In the South nearly half, 47.4 per cent, of the colored tenants 
farmed as croppere in 1920, whereas only a quarter, 25.6 per cent, 
of the white tenants of the South farmed as croppers. If one were 
to consider the croppers of the South in 1920 as laborers, and there 
is considerable justification for doing so, it would appear that 22.9 
per cent of tenants of the country, or 35.3 per cent of the tenants 
of the South, were laborers working for a share of the crop, but with 
little to say as to the operation of the farm. In Mississippi and in 
Georgia nearly half, and in Arkansas two-fifths, of the tenants were 
croppers in 1920. 

Who Our Farm Landlords Are 

The a\'erage fann landlord has less than two tenant farms of 
about a hundred acres {)er farm. Approximately four-fifths of the 
owners of rented farms own but one rented farm and over nine-tenths 
own but one or two rented farms. 

'Fhe fact that about seven-eighths of the landlords with five ot 
more tenantvs live in the South is closely connetted with the differ¬ 
ence between the North and the South in size and value of tenant 
farms and in the enterprise* of the northern tenant as compared with 
the dependence of the southern tenant. 

In sections of the South where negro tenants (H*cupy most of the 
farms their dependency is such that the land is operated usually in 
large plantation units. On representative plantations a score or 
more of ncOTo tenants may be employed under supervision, each be¬ 
ing allotted a definite part of (he plantation to work. The planta¬ 
tion system is not to be found in the North, and in the South it is 
prevalent only in certain regions, chiefly those where slave planta¬ 
tions prevail^ before the Civil War. But in many parts of the 
South wliere there are no plantations a liependent cropper cla^ss 
exists which is commonly employed by owner farmers to work on 
sharas land which the farmer can not tend with his own hired and 
family labor. 

In the South farm landlordism is largely a phase of farm or plan¬ 
tation operation. In Northern States farm landlordism is commonly 
a phase of retirement from farms. Of a group of southern land¬ 
lords over half reported themselves as farming as compared with a 
fifth of a group of northern landloixls. 

Ownei's of rented farms in the South evidently do not retain their 
land as long after they have reached the age of retirement from 
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farming as is the case with northern landlords. The average age 
reported by representative southern landlords who had farmed and 
retired was 53.6 years which is the average actual age of all report¬ 
ing southern landlords including those not retired. Northern land¬ 
lords also retired at an age averaging 53.6 years, but northern farm 
landlords averaged 59.5 years in age. 

Most Owners Have Bought Their Land 

In order to acquire farm land most of the present landlords have 
had to buy it. Of land owned by a repre^sentative group of 24,(K)() 
farm landlords over four-fifths had been pur(»hased and only about 
a sixth obtained by gift or inheritance. 

Less tlian a sixfli of the reporting landlords were women and of 
the men who gave their farming experience almost half had farmed 
as tenants and three-fourths as owner farmers. Most persons who 
own rented farms have worked on farms. Few, even among those 
who inherit farm land, get it without having worked on farms. 

If there has been any change in the amount and degree of absentee¬ 
ism since 1900 the change has resulted in a decrease. In 1900, 21.2 
per cent of the rented larms were owned by landlords resident out 
of the county. In 1920 only 19.6 per cent of a quarter of a million 
representative tenant farms were owned by landlords resident out 
of the county. The automobile, better roads, and rural free delivery 
of mail have increased the convenience with which distant residents 
can keep in touch with their tenants. 

Over nine-tenths of the rented farms are owned by landlords who 
live in the county or in adjoining counties. Only about 5 per cent 
are owned by landlords resident out of the State and the number 
owned by persons resident out of the county is insignificant by com¬ 
parison with the total number of tenant farms in the country. 

In general less absenteeism is shown in connection with the owner¬ 
ship of rented farms in the East than in the West and le^ss in the 
South than in the North. The proportion of tenant farms owned by 
landlords resident out of the county is about a third in California, 
two-fifths in North Dakota, a third to a fourth in Iowa, a fourth in 
Illinois, a fifth in Ohio, Delaware, and Alabama, a fourth in Mary¬ 
land, and a sixth or seventh in Kentucky and some other Southern 
States. 

H. A. Turner, 


T ermites Cause Throughout most of the United States na- 

Modifications in tive termites, or white ants, cause serious dam- 
Building Codes age to the foundations and woodwork of 
buildings and articles in the buildings. Such 
damage is especially serious in the Southern, Central, and Pacific 
Coast States and the tropical possessions of the United States. 
Termites damage buildings in both cities and rural regions, but the 
small householoer usually suffers the greatest loss. 

Improper construction of building is responsible for most termite 
damage, and it is a great hardship for a man of moderate means who 
is buying a house on time to be forced to expend several hundred 
dollars, a few years after making the initial payment, to repair 
damage done by termites 
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The woodwork of buildings can be protected from the attack of 
termites by proper construction and by the use of wood treated witli 
preservative. Where already established in buildings, these insects 
<*an be eliminated only by removing wood in contat t with the ground 
and replacing it with woo<l chemically treated; fumigation, in- 



Fk;. - A, Worker trnnitt*< of llio coiniiion Unit Iho in tlio ;^roun(i ; (hoso 

roinalu hicUicn ^^ithiu tin* wootl and aro tho dostriutivo forms. 11. Tho 
forms that usuaiiy a]M>nar in iiifr.sto<l luiildiims in tiio sin’incaro llu* soxiial f<»rins 
and should s<'rvo as a warning' to tho liouselioldor that daniaj^o hoiii;; doiu* 


secticides, or poisons are futile in permanently protecting buildings 
from our common termites which live in the ground. 

To construct buildings so that they will lie white-ant proof, make 
their foundations, where possible, entirely of stone, brick, or concrete, 
including stone or metal columns or pillars in the basement to sup- 
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port the floor above; make concrete walls and flooring: in basement or 
cellar, and lay concrete floors on a gravel base. Where stone or 
concrete foundations are impracticable, use timber impregnated with 
coal-tar creosote. 

In purchasing a house, insulation of all untreated woodwork from 
the ground should be insisted on. This is a form of home insurance 
and will pay in the emd. 



Fig. ‘J'iO. —A, Twu|M)rary Oovrninieiil «t Wjmiuujrtoii. J>. 1'.. wifli uTiTr»‘a<<Hl 

WGodfii foun<Jafh>ijN dnniaK<'(l by terinitrx that llv»^ in tin* jxnminl. TliU- building 
was liurriwlly built during the recont war. B, Closer vi^‘w of danragfd W’ood<*n 
ports and boams 

One of the simplest and most effective means of jii t ventinf; termite 
dama^, is modification of city buildin}; regulations or codes so as 
to include a few simple rules for protection. In rural rcffions where 
there are no eity cnjiineers, eounty agents or community organiza¬ 
tions could be utilized to protect the home builder. 

Since the principal object is to keep all untreated w(K)d from 
contact with the giound, in which the termites live and from whieh 
they get their moisture, the regulations shouM stipulate that no 
floors, sills, frames, beams, clai>hoard, or other parts of untreated 
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wood may be laid on or in the earth, and that untreated beams may 
not be laid in concrete without at least 1 inch of concrete underneath 
and separating it from the earth. If damp proofing is desired, tar 
and tar paper between untreated wood and the earth are not effective 
in preventing attack and should be used only over a layer of con¬ 
crete. Where mortar is used in foundations or in cellar walls where 
they are in contact with the earth it should be composed of 1 part 
Portland cement to 3 parts of sand graded from fine to coarse, 
with no grains larger than will pass through a No. 10 sieve, to 
which may be addtS 10 per cent by weight of the cement of some 
workable agent, such as hydrated lime. In preparing such mortar 
precaution should be taken that the lime is carefully slaked and 
screened. After cooling it should be thoroughly mixed with meas¬ 
ured quantities of clean building sand free from organic impurities. 
All mortar joints, the central one in particular, should be thoroughly 
filled. Or, for greater precaution, all brickwork extending below 
the surface of the ground should be fac-cd and capped with concrete 
at least 1 inch thick. 

Where termites that attack wood directly and not from the ground 
occur, as well as subterranean teimites, it is suggested that only 
woodwork impregnated with preservatives be used for exterior and 
interior construction, unless it is impracticable to obtain such treated 
wood. 

Impregnation with coal-tar creosote is the most effective treatment 
for foundation timbers to be set in contact with the ground: for 
interior woodwork not in contact with the ground impregnation 
with zinc chloride is recommended. 

Tnos. E. Snydek. 

T ick Eradication The history of the cattle industry of the 
Succeeding in South indicates that from the earliest plan- 
Sonthem States tation days the cattle disea.se, now commonly 
laiown as Texas or tick fever, has been the 
nnost serious obstacle confronting the southern cattle raiser. 

For the last ‘20 years the Bureau of Animal Indu-stry of the 
Department of Agi'iculture in cooperation with cattle owners and 
State and county otficials has been waging a war of extermination 
on the cattle tick. The eradication of thi.s tick means the eradication 
of Texas fever, as it is only through this particular para.site that this 
infectious blood di.«ease of cattle is tran.«mitted. 

In 11K)6, w-hen systematic, cooperative tick eradication was under¬ 
taken, 984 counties in 15 Southern Slates were below tlie Federal 
quarantine line that Htret<'hed across the country from a point on the 
Atlantic, near Norfolk, Va., to the Pacific coast, a little south of San 
Francisco, Calif. Tliis quarantine line in a general Avav divided the 
tick-infested from the tick-free area, and all cattle in the. vast terri¬ 
tory south of this line were affected by the tick embargo. 

iShipments from the quarantined area were restricted to a few of 
the large northern markets, where the receipt for immediate slaugh¬ 
ter of these so-called “ southern cattle ” was authorized by an act of 
Congress pa.ssed in 1884. A recent act of Congress, approved 
June 28, 1926, repeals this special provision and requires that until 
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Maj” 1, cattle infested with or exposed to ticks niav he shipped 
in interstate commerce for immediate sJau^hter after one dipjim^. 

After that date only tick- 
free cattle may be moved 
interstate for any purpose. 

When first proposed the 
feasibility of evolving a 
practical* j^rocedure that 
would result in tlie complete 
eradication of the cattle 
tick from any considerable 
area was seriously doubted 
by man y. Fort unately, 
however, there were otliers 
who had faith in the proj¬ 
ect or were at least willing 
to give it a fair trial, and 
later developments have 
amply justified the confi¬ 
dence of these pioneers. 

As a result of the co¬ 
operative efforts 723 of the 
981 counties originally 
(piarantined, have lieen re¬ 
leased from the tick-quar¬ 
antine restrictions, and 
good headway is being 
made in cleaning up the 
remaining ticky territory. 
The movement of cattle 
from the quarantined 
area is no longer restricted 

Fig. —Cattle emerfflnR from the tlck-de^troyiiiK shipments fOF inittie- 

art«enicn 1 bath ciiate Slaughter. Cattle 
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are now freed from ticks by dippin^^ in an arsenical bath (fig. 
232) and their shipment permitted for any purpose to any des¬ 
tination. 

The extensive and varied sections of the country in which tick 
eradication has been conducted naturally presenteil problems that 
changed with local conditions. One of tliese which for a time was 
very troublesome was the ‘^oj>en I'ange,” In many sections of the 
South thei’e are still large, un fenc ed range areas iiprm which cattle 
and other livestock range at will. When the work of tick eradication 
would reach these sections considerable difficulty \vas expc'ricmced in 
collecting all the cattle for dipping, and in ascertaining wdien all the 
cattle on a range were treated at tlu* inter\ als required in systematic 
tick eradication. 

It was soon ai)parent that to he successful under these conditions 
a system of chec‘king that could he relied upon to identify the dipj)ed 



Kic;, -J.’t.’C—Tho {utint-niark Note spots <in liip and sh<»nld»‘r for idontifyinur 

that havo Ihmmi (lipmMl 


from the undipped cattle was necessary. Tliis difficiiltv was met by 
the simple expedient of placing a small j)aint mark upon eacli 
animal (fig. as it Avent through the dipping vat. Kiders then 

niudc^ a cht?ck insjiection of the animals on tlie range, and tliose that 
have missed treatment are reatlily identified by the absence of the 
paint mark. Animals found without tliis jiaint mark are taken up 
and dijipcd. 

Ill such ways the methods followed in the war on this haA'e 
been imjiroved ujicn from time to time as experience and investiga¬ 
tion brought out new fac*ts, until it may be staled that these methods 
have reached a degree of perfection and liave had such Avide use 
under varied conditions tluit the question of how to eradicate ticks 
is no longer the difficult j)art of the problem. The most important 
feature now is to olitaiii the thorougli and conscientious cooperation 
of the cattle OAvners and local officials in order that the AAork may 
be completed without unnecessaiy delay. 


W. M. ^SI acKellar. 
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T IMBER’S Harvest When is the best time to harvest the 
Time Depends timber crop on the farm wood lot or for- 
Soil Conditions est area? Obviously, when the trees have 
reached the point of best development, 
according to the use to which the wood is to be put. It pays to wait 
many more years for saAv timber than for pulp wood or fence posts. 
But when saw timber has reached a reasonable size and the rate of 
growth slackens, it is better to market the lumber and start a new 
fast-growing timber crop than to Avait for larger growth. 

The Forest Service through its forest experiment stations in every 
important timber region is striving to obtain figures on the rate of 

f rowth of every marketable forest tree. This work has only begun, 
ut already approximate figures are ready for some tree species, and 
these are summarized for pulp wood and saw timber in Table 28. 
Fence posts and similar material can often be taken out each year 
as thinnings of the saw timber crop. Where fence j>osts are the 
main crop, the age for harvesting is about the sanu* as for pulp wood. 


Table 28 .—Age for rutting and approximate gieUl per aero of difforeni fon.si 
trees oh fp^od, medium, and poor soil 


Good MediUDLSoi] rtH>r 


Region and species 

Pulp 

wood 

Saw 1 IVlp 

timlH'-r wood 

Shw 

tiinlicr 

Pulp 

wooti 

Saw 

tjiLit.)f r 


Age 

Yield! Ag<‘ 1 Yield j Ago Yiehl 

i 1 1 

Age 

Yield 

Agt ' Yield 

1 

Agt; 

Y leul 

Northern New England: - 

Yfg. 

Cdt. 

Prit. AfPAf* Yts. . Cdg. 

Yrft. 

’ Cda. 

Vr.N. 


Balsam fir. 

45 

3« 

7(i 29 ; 55 1 41 

«.') 

22 

05 ! 35 



Red 8pru(*e. 

J50 

39 

70 ! 32 1 56 i 38 

H5 

20 

65 34 

il.5 

;3 

White spruce. 

46 

36 

(15 i 29 1 50 ! 30 

8.5 

23 

60 ' 33 



Appalachian Mountains: 
Yellow poplar. 

la! 

11 

' 

25 10 20 1 13 

30 ; 

9 

25 ' i(» 

40 

7 

Southeastern States; 

liOblolly pine. 

f 16 1 

22 

25 : 18 , 20 i 21 

; 1 

1 30 

17 

25 ; JP 

. 35 ] 

i 

1 ^2 


Long-leaf pi no_ 

Shoit-leafpino. . 

Slash pine..... 

Southern white codur. 
liHke States: Jack pine . .. 

Louisiana: Tup<do gurn_ 

Pacific N orthwest: Pouglasj 

flr. 

Northeastern California; | 
Western yellow pme.; 


20 , 
20 I 

ir* i 


30 1 


24 
24 t 

18 i 

’2tVt 


30 I 
30 ' 

2.'; i 

00 i 
MI : 


le 2r> ' 
10 ‘ 2/> , 
17 I 20 
24 
If) 


20 21 


I 

20 ■ 


25 

Ml 


20 < 


IP I 
25 1 
25 - 

'i7 i 
13; 

IS ’ 


.MI j 

70 ! 
70 ; 
40 ‘ 

3" ! 

Ml ' 


35 , 
30 


17 
23 
17 ! 25 
Ifi i .. 

15 i 40 


li 
10 ; 
20 ’ 


45 I 

! 


it: 

7 

H 


I'll 

14 


IMBM—Thousand feel board measure. 

Donald Bkuck. 


T imber Measuring The farmer phoiild know liow mucli 
on the Farm Not timber lie has, as well as how much <-orii, 
a DiflBcult Task oats, tobacco, or cotton. With a little 
care an«l practice he can learn to estimate 
his standing timber as closely as any of bis crops. 

Tlie log-scale stick tells how many hoard feet of liimla’i- can be ctit 
out of logs of various sizes and lengths. The Doyle rule, although 
in common use, does not tell this at all accurately for logs smaller in 
diameter than about 28 in<*hes, and is still less acxuirate for logs 
smaller than 12 or 10 inches. For example, by the Doyle rule a 10- 
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inch lo^ 16 feet lonj^ scales 36 feet, whereas by ihe prevailing close 
sawing it will yield about 64 feet. 

Clearly the Doyle rule favors the buyer rather than the seller. 
The Doyle-Scribner rule is low for large logs as well as for small 
logs. A good rule that is gradually coming into general use, the 
International log rule, comes very close to giving the amount of 
lumber that can actually be sawed out by using good methods. It 
is recommended that so far as possible logs be measured and sold by 
this rule or by actual mill tally of the lumber cut from them. 

Table 29. —Fortum of Jnternaiiwutl tog rule shotmng lumher contents of logs 
in, hoard feet (nato cutting M~invk I erf) 


IxMipth of }og in fex?t 


Diameter in inches at sniall end of log 

8 

30 

12 34 1 30 

18 

20 


Contents in l)oard fi*et 


0... 

7 

10 

13 

15 

19 

23 

27 

7..... _ 

12 

16 

10 

24 

28 

33 

39 

8 ...- 

16 

21 

27 

33 

39 

45 

52 

0 .... 

23 

20 

36 

43 

61 

59 

68 

JO. 

29 

37 

45 

54 

(>4 

75 

86 

1 . 

36 

46 

57 

68 

80 

02 

106 

12. 

44 

57 

70 

83 

97 

111 

127 

13 . 

52 

68 

83 

100 

lie 

133 

151 

14. 

62 

SO 

98 

117 

136 

156 

176 

ir.. 

73 

04 

114 

136 

3.57 

180 

204 

10. 

84 

108 

131 

156 

181 

207 

233 

17. 

96 

123 

149 

177 

205 

' 235 

265 

18 . 

110 

139 

169 

201 

232 

265 

290 

39... 

323 

156 

1 190 

225 

261 

297 

335 

20.. 

138 

174 

212 

251 

290 

330 

372 

21 . 

152 

193 

234 

279 

321 

366 

412 

22. 

108 

214 

259 

307 

354 

404 

453 

23.-. 

IWJ 

235 

285 

337 

! 388 

1 442 

i 497 

24 ... 

203 

257 


1 ! 

1 424 

481 

542 


To use a log scale, measure the diameter of the log inside the bark 
at the small end. M(‘asure the length of the log in feet. Read the 
scale shown on the table or stick for the corresponding diameter and 
length. The scale is for straight and sound logs; if any defects 
a})pear, such as rot, sliake. and crook, appropriate deductions should 
be made. 

Scale Table Method 

Logs can be scaled by using an ordinary rule or yardstick and a 
scale table which shows the c<intents of logs of different lengths and 
diameters. The State or Federal forestry services supply such scale 
tables upon request. 

To determine the merchantable contents of a standing tree, esti¬ 
mate the number of logs in the tree and the .size of each log. To 
do this measure the diameter of the tree outside the bark at breast 
height {iy 2 feet above the gi-ound), and also the height to the top 
end of the smallest log. The taper of the trunk is often about 2 
inches to the 16-foot cut. Near the top it may be more. By getting 
the content of each log with a log rule it is then easy to estimate the 
total lumber consent of the tree. A^ain, one should judge as closely 
as possible the necessary deduction for defects. 
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Tree scales have been prepared and are coming into common use. 
They show the contents in lumber or cords of trees of different kinds 
and sizes. Different kinds of trees require the use of different scales. 
Here again it is necessary to measure the breast-high diameter and 
the total merclmntable height. The pines, spruces, and other conifers 
are easy to scale accuiately. Although the hardwoods, because they 
are less re^ilar in the shape of their trunks, can not be estimated 
so accurattuy, tree scales for some of the more common kinds, such 
as red and wliite oaks, ash, yellow poplar, and sweet gum are avail¬ 
able and are being used. 

Log and tree scales may be purchased from dealers, and from some 
of the Federal land banks. Instruments for measuring tree diam¬ 
eters (calipers) and heights (hypsometers) are sold by the same 
agencies or may be made at home. Information on the subject is 
always gladly iurnished by the State foresters, agricultural exten¬ 
sion foresters, or the Federal Forest Service. 

It is comparatively easy to obtain a fair idea of the contents in 
board feet of a piece of standing timber. All the trees may be esti¬ 
mated or a number of small areas fairly representing the stand may 
be selected and measured. The latter method, or i)artial estimate, 
is commonly used except for veiy small wood lots. 

Representative Areas De.sirahle 

One method is to select a number of quarter-acre plots in the best, 
the average, and the poorest portions of the stand. A circle with a 
radius of 59 feet makes one-fourth of an acre. A (renter tree should 
be selected and the distance of 59 feet measured or stt»pped out in 
four or more directions and the points marked. All the trees within 
the circle are measured and their (‘ontents recorded. The selection 
of the areas should be made with care and good judgment so as to 
have them truly represemtalive. 

Another method in common use is to tally every tree within a strip 
2 rods feet) or 4 rods (Oh feet) wide. A strip I rod^ wide and 
40 rods long contains 1 acre. If such strips are laid (Uil at regular 
intervals, it is ea.sy to determine what percentage of the wlioh* stand 
the ewStimate covers. An estimate of 20 to 40 per cent of the total 
area is often necessary or advi.sabU*. 

WlIJiUK li. 


T imber selling The owner of timber may jirefer to sell it 
From the Farm on the stump or he may prefer to cut it him- 
to Consumers self and sell the product. If he chooses to 
sell the timber standing, he may do it in uiiv 
one of four ways; by the lump, by log scale, by sawed-lumber scale, 
or by the piece or stack. 

In selling the timber on a tract for a lump sum the owner is 
likely to be at a disadvantage unless he gets a preliminary estimate 
of the contents and value of the timber. If he is unable to make 
such an estimate himself it will in most eases pay him well to em¬ 
ploy outside help for this purpose. 

A millman in Stark County, Ohio, several years ago bought a 
small block of standing wood-lot timber at the owner's lump price 
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of $350. From it he cut 34,000 board feet of lumber, which he mar¬ 
keted in a town 6 miles distant at an average price of $36.83 per 
thousand, or a total of $1,252. Cost of logging, sawing, and deliver¬ 
ing was $12 per thousand, or $408 for the lot. Allowing a profit of 
25 per cent on the total money invested, or $189.50, the total cost 
of getting the material from the stump to market was $597.50. The 
difference between this and the market value of the lumber gives 
the true sturnpage value, or $654.50, instead of $350 which was the 
amount paid. Thus the farmer practically gave the buyer $304.50. 
The cost of a timber estimate would not have exceeded $25. 

Selling standing timber by the lump is a good method if the land 
is to be cleared for uses other than timber growing because the buyer 
usually cuts very clean. This method also has the advantage that 
it avoids differences in opinion between buyer and seller such as may 
arise over the scaling and grading of individual logs if the timber 
is sold by log scale. On the other hand, the method is inadvisable 
if the owner desires to foster young giowth and provide for a future 
timber crop. 

Determining Sale Value in Advance 

In selling by log scale, that is, at a fixed price per thousand board 
feet measured in the log as it is cut, tlie chief concern of the owner 
is to determine in advance the sale value per thousand feet of the 
timber in the tree. This mav be obtained as an average log-run price 
f<»r all the trees on the land, or separately for each species ana for 
each grade of logs. Unless the timber runs nearly uniform in kind 
and (juality the latter way is the better for an ownei* with experience 
in grading. The owner may either offer his timber at a stated price 
or call for bids and .sell to the highest bidder. 

It is very important in selling by log scale to specify the scale to 
be ns<‘(i. The l>(»yle rule gives very low scales for small logs such as 
are obtained from most second-growth timber. The International 
Jog rule gi\(*s fairly closely the amount of lumber that may be cut 
from a log by careful sawing: and this rule is recommended. A 
i6-foot log 12 inches in diameter at the small end, when carefully 
sawed with a (’ircular saw of ordinary thickness kerf) 

should cut out about 97 board feet of himher, as is shown by the 
International rule. The same log scaled by the Doyle rule shows 
64 boai’d feet. C\)pies of the International rule can be obtained 
from 8tat(* or Federal fore>t officers. It will pay the inexi)erienced 
seller to emjdoy a competent person to check the scale. Selling by 
log scale should usually be chosen in preference to selling by the 
lump in cases in which the contents and value of the timber have not 
beim carefully estimated in advance, and particularly if the timber 
is of high value. 

Board-Foot Measurements 

Board-ff)Ot moa.surement of the lumber actually sawed out is 
unquestionably a more accurate basis for selling timber than either 
of the two methods already mentioned. Mill scales as a rule show 
from 10 to 30 per cent more than log scales. This method, however, 
causes some delay and expense, hut is coming into more general use 
as the value of forest i)ro(Iucts rises. 
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Fence posts, small mining timbers, ties, poles, piling, and some 
other products are sold by the piece of specified dimensions. Bolts 
of the shorter lengths are ranked and sold by the cord; the larger 
ones are measured as logs. Firewood is always sold by the cord or 
rick. The same pre(‘autions should be taken in such sales as in selling 

logs. . . I. , 

A profitable way of marketing farm timber is for the owner to 
cut and haul the products to market himself. This provides winter 
employment for hired help and teams. Also it enables the owner 
to obtain profits that would otherwise go to the purchaser of 
standing timbei*. 

Selling Points 

Sell direct to the consumer. 

Get bids, if possible, for each piece of timber from several buyers. 
Advertise in the papers ami write ])ersonal letters to sawmills 
and manufacturing plants. 

Consult neighbors who have lately sohl timber. 

Join with neighbors in making up (ooperative carload shipments 
of logs, bolts, or other timber prodm^ts. 

WiLura R. MAT'n>oN. 

T obacco Grades Authority is given under the Tnited 

Adopted Under States warehouse act for the establishment 
Warehouse Act of .standard grades for tobacco. It is neces- 
.sary that the tyiie and grade of tobacco be 
stated on warehouse receipts and certilicaU*s issued umler this ad, 
unless otherwi.se remiestcd by the depositor. St am lard grades 
form a basis by whicn farmers may arrive at the market value and 
bankers at the collateral value of a conimo<lity. 

Standard grades are needed by farmers to >ei ve us a guide in 
assorting and pi*eparing tobacco for the market if they are to 
obtain the best price. They are needed to facilitate the pnn lui.se of 
uniform packages of tobacco. A definite classification ol the various 
types and standard grades are neede«l as a basis for market rC[)orts 
and statistical information. By means of such classifi<ation and 
standard grades, faiiners are able to keep postei! on maiket prices 
and crop conditions. Without standard classification and grading, 
market reports and stati.stics of one lot of tobac(‘o inay mean one 
thing to one farmer or dealer and quite a different thing to another 
farmer or dealer. Standard grades faiulitaie all eommereial trans¬ 
actions in tobacco by giving to the farniei-, dealer, warehouseman, 
banker, and manufaeturer definite information that means the same 
thing to all parties. 

Plan of Type Classification and Standard Grades 

In order to formulate a basis for establishing standard grades 
for tobacco, specific information and data from all the tobacco- 
producing sections were collected and analyzed. It was necessary 
to make a broad survey of all types of tobacco and classify their 
various qualities and cnaracteristics. After exten.sive field studies 
and of research work in the laboratory, the department arrived 
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at a plan for classifying the various types of tobacco and estab¬ 
lishing standard grades for each type. 

Under this plan all American-grown tobacco is divided into six 
major classes, namely, flue-cured, fire-(*ured, air-cured, cigar filler, 
cigar binder, and cigar wrapper. In the southern tobaccos (the so- 
called chewing, smoking, snuff, and export type>s) this class di¬ 
vision is made on the basis of tlic method of cure. In tlie cigar-leaf 
tobaccos the di^dsion is made on the basis of the principal usage. 
Each of these classes covers several related types. The classification 
combines over 3(K) frequently used indefinite type names into 29 
types, each designated by a definite type number. Each type having 
an annual production of 1,(K)0,()()0 pounds or more is classified sep¬ 
arately and all types of smaller jiroduction are classified together 
as ‘^miscellaneous types.” These', types are produced in 25 States, 
some States producing several distinct types. 

Tobacco varies so widely with respect to quality, color, length, and 
other characteristics that it was necessary to work out a simple, 
uniform plan for standard grades that might be easily applied by the 
average tobacco grader, and readily interpreter! by the buyers and 
manufacjturers. The plan adopted by the department is character¬ 
ized by its simj)licity. The same plan applies to all types. 

Factors in Tobacco Grading 

Under this plan, a standard grade of tobacco is ordinarily com¬ 
posed of four factors—group, quality, color, and length. These are 
considered in the order named. To avoid lengthy descriptive terms, 
letters and numbers are used as symbols to designate each factor. 
The grade symbol is com))osed of a combination of these letters and 
numbers. This system makes for biwity. It also ])ermits descrip¬ 
tive analysis to be ma<le from the grade symbol. Detailed infor¬ 
mation as to the type classification and standard grades is now 
available. 

In tTanuary, 192G. Miscellaneous Circular No. 55, “Type Classifi- 
(ation of American Crown Tobacco.” was publislied. ami coj>ies may 
be <jbtained either from the Department of Agriculture or from 
tlic Superintendent of Documents at AVashington. This is a com- 
}dete and systematic claKvification of all American leaf tobacco. 

Tentative standard grades for 20 types of tobacco have been 
])re])ared by the department. These typej- vover approximately 97 
]>er cent of the total American protluction. (trades have been pre- 
j)ared for all flue-cured, all fire-cure<l. four air-cured, four cigar 
filler, and four cigar binder types. Detailed grades for tlie types 
known as United States standard types Nos. 11, 12, 13. 14, 22. 23, 24, 
31/35, 3(). 41, 54, and 55 are available in mimeograph form. In these 
mimeographed pamphlets the grading system is fully explained and 
a number of trade and technical tobacco terms are defined. The 
various elements entering into tlie quality factor are also fully 
presc'nted. 

Definite standards for expre.ssing the length of tobacco have been 
established. These standards, known as tlie United States standard 
tobacco sizes, are now available in handbook form, with charts illus¬ 
trating the sizes. These cliarts cover all the sizes and length varia¬ 
tions necessary in assorting tobacco as to length for commercial pur- 
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poses. There are charts for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 inch variations in length. 
The range and variation of each size are shown in inches and centi¬ 
meters. Fipire 234 illustrates plans for constructing three sizes of 
sizing boards for liand or bundle sizing tobacco, the first two of which 
are suitable also for leaf sizing. The dimensions of these boards are in 
accordance with the I'nited States sizes for tobacco. They show the 
range of the 1-inch, 2-inch, and regular 4-inch sizes in indies and the 
United States size numbers used to designate these sizes. 

Usage of Type Classification and Grades 

The type numbei*s and the tentative standard grades are used in 
stating types and grades on warehouse receipts and certificates issued 

under authority of the 
I'nited States warehouse 
act. They luive been 
used successfully for the 
past four years in ad¬ 
ministering this law. 
The cooperative assoiua- 
tions are using the stand¬ 
ard grades as a basis for 
settling with their mem- 
l>ers, and as a basis for 
arriving at the collateral 
value of the tof>acco in 
ol)taining loans. More 
than a billion pounds of 
tobac(*o have been 
graded on (lovernnuuit 
standard grades. Ibink- 
ers have loaned many 
million dollars on Fed- 
(uul wareh()us(* rec(*ipts 
with the .standard grades 
UvS the basis for (Collat¬ 
eral value, ea(‘h grade 
having a fix(‘d loan value 
per hundred pomids of 
tobacco. The use of (he 
grades by the coop<ua- 
tiie organizations has 
(‘xerted a marked influ¬ 
ence on farmers as a 
whole. With some 
knowledge of what constitutes a grade placed before them tliev have 
been enabled to better assort and prejiare (heir tobac(H> for market. 
The department’s statistical information on acreage, jirodmdion, and 
pricers of tobacco is also babied on the type classification. Other pub¬ 
lic agencies dealing with tobacco are last coming to usi* the depart¬ 
ment’s type classification as a basis. The use of this classiH(‘ation and 
the grades will gradually result in discussing tobacco in terms which 
will mean the same to all interested parties and thereby make for a 
more intelligent marketing of the crop. 

F. II. Wilkinson. 
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T obacco Not Tliat continuous culture of any particular 
Always Helped crop on the same soil very commonly leads, 
by Rotation sooner or later, to decreased yields must have 
been observed in the earliest days of agricul¬ 
ture. Doubtless the primitive form of crop rotation consisted in 
alternately cropping and resting the land or, in other words, follow¬ 
ing a rotation of farm crop and a crop of weeds, A hundred years 
ago scientists who made a stinly of the subject stated that replacing 
tlie weeds in this rotation by useful crops, so as to 2:)roduce some¬ 
thing of value on the soil each year, was to be considered as one 
of the great advances in the d(‘velopment of agiiculture. Practical 
experience over a long period has abundantly proved the value of 
systematic crop rotation when a])i)lied to many croi)s, especially 
wlien legumes and other soil-imprc»ving croi)s are included in the 
iotation. It appears, however, that under some conditions tobacco 
< an not be satisfactorily grown in rotation with various other croi)s. 

Tlie early settlers learned that the tobac(‘o plant grew well on 
vii'gin land and on old land which had remained idle for a time. 
It was found also that in many cases after a few crops of tobacco 
liad been grown the land l»eeame “tobacco tired,” even though 
<‘xce]lent yields of other crojis could still be produced. Recent 
study (d tile ]>ro)jlem indicates that as a rule these tol)acco-sick soils 
are not iniprf)v ed, so far as concerns tobacco, by addition of fertilizer, 
jiianur(‘. c/r Jime. 

Cropping System Responsible 

The sv>t<‘ni of cropping seems to be an important factor in the 
development or jier^istenre (»f the trouble in the soil. Although 
((mtinuous cultuiv of tobacco may lead to the tobacco-sick condi¬ 
tion of the soil, the use of leguminous or nonlegurninous cover crops 
or lotalions with various otlH*r crops may aggravate rather than 
KuiK dy tlii> condition. In this disease tlie roots of the tobacco jilant 
fail to make iKjrinal growth and are brownish in color so that this 
tiouble is often spoken of as brown root rot. This trouble seems 
to he distinct from the well known black root rot which is a fungous 
disease*. So far no filant parasite or germ has been found to be 
connected with the disease and its exact nature has not been 
determined. 

It is remarkable that eroj>s like tobacco and its relative, the tomato, 
which are most su.sceptible to this disease are less active in produc¬ 
ing it or in intensifying its efiVet than are other cro 2 >s like corn, 
timothy, and rye on which the disease has little effect. Here is a 
case, then, where a crop may he injured ratlier than benefited by 
use <»f winter cover crops or tlic usual sort of croji rotation system 
Intended to iinjirove the juoductivenc^ss of the soil. To bring out 
til is fact rnoie clearly sonu* results of rwent cropping tests may be 
citcHh On sandy loam soil of a toba(*co farm in ,>Iassac-husetts a 
timothy sod was turned under in the spring, A liberal application 
of fertilizer was made to the soil and rotations including various 
croi>s weie started. Although in the first year corn yielded more 
than 1(K) bushels ]>er acre after the timothy, the yield of tobac'co was 
only about otKi pounds. By continuing tobacco on the same land the 
yield two years later hacl increased to more than 1,600 pounds. 
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while after two crops of corn the yield was 340 pounds; after two 
years of clover it was 480 pounds, and after two years of timothy, 280 
pounds. Where the land I'cmained idle for two years the yield of 
tobacco was more than 1,000 jwunds. 



Fk;. 2.'^r).—Tobacco ffrowliij? on a fine i«antly loam soil In southern MarylanO. No cover 
croi) is n.sc<l and fln» tobticet* Is ^rrown on the same .soil each year. Note the 
uniformly ^ootl growth 


Tendency Not in All Soils 

The tendency to become tobacco-sick is not found in all soils. The 
above croppinj^ tests were rei)eated on another tobiicco soil at the 
Connecti(*nt tobacco .snlxstation located at Windsor and in this in- 



Fig. 236.—Tobacco arrowing under exactly tlie same conditions a*» that ahowii In 
Figure 2.35 except that rye la grown as a winter cover crop each year. Note the 
aniall and uneven growth of the plants. Ij<*gumeH and a miinta^r of other crops when 
used In the rotation may proiluce th»* same sort of injury. This Injury, however, 
does not occur in all soils 

stance there were no important differences in effects of the various 
crops on the yields of tobacco. It is well known that some lands 
have grow'ii tobacco continuously for more than a half century wdtli- 
out any loss of productiveness. There are also some lands on whitdi 
tobacco has long been grown wdth satisfactory results in rotation 
with wheat, clover, timothy, and corn. On the other hand, the 
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tobacco-Hick condition has been observed on sandy, sandy loam, and 
heavy loam types of soil and in various tobacco-growing sections. 

Another important fact about the brown root-rot disease is that 
seasonal conditions may greatly modify the effects of the cropping 
system. On a fine sandy loam soil in southern Maryland hairy vetch 
as a winter catch crop has jiractically doubled the yield of tobacco 
in some years, whereas in other years the yield of tobacco has been 
considerably less than where no catch crop has been used. Similar 
results have been observed with rye and timothy as winter cover 
crops. The greatest depiessing effect of these crops on the yield 
of tobacco usually occurs in wet seasons. 

About the only simple remedy for the brown loot rot known at 
the present time consists in resting the land for a year or longer, 
tiius allowing the weeds to grow. It is a surprising fact that for 
tobacco ( iilture on many soils no combination of crops in the various 
rotations which have Leen tried equals an alternation of tobacco 
and weeds. It appears, however, that one of the essential features 
of this plan is to allow the soil to remain undisturbed for a time. 
The exact function of the weeds which ordinarily grow under these 
circumstances has not been determined. It seems certain that the 
weeds at least produce no harmful effect on the tobacco, such as is 
apt to occur from a number of our ordinary farm crops wdien 
grown in the rotation. 

W. W. Garner. 


T obacco Markets Tobacco habits change. Twenty-five or 

Show Cigarettes thirty years ago cigarette smokers were 
in Growing Favor often referred to as cigarette fiends.’* To¬ 
day the fiends are so far in the majority 
that the appellation is discreetly omitted. At that time it was^no un- 
loininon thing for boys to learn to chew tobacco, whereas to-day the 
rjgarette claims their attent ion. The cigar, w hich for centuries has been 
liie aristocrat of the tobacco woi-Id, only with difficulty maintains its 
liigh position, wiiile the Iminble and unpretentious pipe continues 
1o be the companion of (lie rich and the solace of the })Oor. Snuffing 
is no longer the chosen habit of royalty, but in jierveited form has 
its addicts among the laboring classes, especially the colored popu¬ 
lation. 

(^hanges in tobacco-consuming habits have a deeper significance 
tlian as mere expressions of popular fancy; they effect economic 
iliatiges of great importance among the growers of tobacco to an 
extern which is little understood by tlie average tobacco consumer. 

The ( hanges that have occurred in tobacco-consuming liabits dur¬ 
ing tile jiast 2r> years ai’e indicated in P^igure 2fi7. 

In its work of estimating the acreage, proiluction. and value of 
tlie tobacco cuop of the Vnited States, the department finds it nec¬ 
essary to give careful study to the various types of tobacco produced 
and to treat ear‘h ^jqie as a separate crop 

Public 1 Ignorant of Tobacco Culture. 

To the vast majority of tobacco users tobacco is a sealed book so 
far as a knowledge of" the characteristics, methods of culture^ mode 
of curing, and manufacturing qualities of the tobacco of different 
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sections is concerned* Perhaps no other important cron is so little 
understood by the consumers, and yet few other products of the 
soil are so widely used. That is not surprising when it is considered 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent annually in adver¬ 
tising the virtues of the manufactured profluct, with rarely a men¬ 
tion of the history of the tobacco itself. Advertisements do not call 
attention to the back-bending labor of transferring the tender plants 
from seed bed to the field, the cultivation, the freouent suckering, the 
frequent and highly disagreeable task of scareriing each leaf for 
worms, or the days and nights of ceaseless vigil in tending fires 
during the curing of the crop, where heat is applied. Much less do 
they refer to the tedious labor of stripping tne tobacco and tying 
the leaves into hands before sending to market. 

Tobacco is raised on a commercial scale in 18 States. In most of 
these States the production is highly localized. 



Fiq. —('haiiAfCM iu the per raf>Ma eoiiHimiptii n of toimceo in the t'nlted States 
from Uh)l to The rnont imtahle the quarter «eiitiiry ha.M Imvu 

the iiicronsed ronsumptlou of tobareo In the form of (i^aretleH 


Twenty-nine types of tobac<'o are recoffnized in the nlTioial classi¬ 
fication of Anierican-j^rown tobacco |)ul)lish(‘d by the dejnirlnient, 
divided into six classes: These types are Hue ciued, conij)nsinfi four 
types of tobacco cured in airtifjlit barns by beat from large galva- 
nized-iron flues extending under the hanging tobacco, fire-cured, 
comprising four types cured in the smoke of open wood tires; air- 
ciu’ed, including five t 3 'pes in which the tobacco is cured bv the free 
circulation of air, no "artificial beat being applied. The foregoing 
gi-oups include all tobacco exce^>t that used iu the manufac ture of 
cigars. Cigar tobacco is all air-cured and is divided into three 
groups—filler, binder, and wrapper. 

Tobacco as a crop is extremely sensitive to .slight variations in soil 
and climate. It is found, therefore, that .soils suited to one type of 
tobacco will seldom prove suitable for .some* other type. The result 
of this has lieen the localization of tobacco production into definite, 
well recognized “ type districts,” in which distinctive curing nicth^s 
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combined with soil and climate have evolved types of leaf peculiar 
to those districts, and adapted to different manufacturing needs. 
For instance, it was found that the light, sandy soils of southern 
Virginia, the Caiolinas, and parts of Georgia and Florida produce 
a light, aromatic tobacco wliich when cured in heat but without 
smoke, possessed a bright yellow color. This is our most important 
cigarette tobacco and besides entering into all or nearly all of our 
cigarette blends is sold in enormous quantities to Great Britain, 
C/hina, and otlier foreign countries. A generation ago, when tobacco 
chewing was popular and cigarette smoking less ]>opular than it now 
is, bright flue-cured tobacco was used for i>lug, tillers, and wrappers. 

Aroma of American Leaf Unequaled 

Efforts liave been made in many foreign countries to duplicate 
the flueM'ured toba(*co of tliis (‘ountry, and while in some of them, 
notably in China, it has been found po^^ible to duplicate the Amer¬ 
ican product in aj)[>earance. the anuna which distinguishes the Aiiier- 
i(*an leaf and makes it so popular lias never been ecjualed elsewhere. 

'Hie dark tired tyj>es of tobacco differ widely from the flue-cured 
in tlieir soil n‘(iuirenjents, ajipearance. method of curing, and the 
uses to wliich they are put. In contrast with the relatively small, 
thin leaves of flue-cured, tliosc of the dark fired types are very 
large, drooping, heavy, and gummy. It is generally true that heavy, 
dark soils produce heavy, dark tobacco. Dark fired tobacco is pro- 
duce<I on the red clay soils soutli of tlie James River in Virginia and 
on the loams of w(‘sterri Kentucky and Tennessee, a section commonly 
kno\Mi as the “ Black i^itch.** When harvested, the stalks are liung 
on sti<‘ks suspended tier upon tier on the ]>oles of large curing barns, 
('uring is effectcMl hy tlie aid of slow oak or cliesiniit wood fires 
wJiicli are kejit going for as imicli a^ two weeks. C'uring by this 
nu^thod is a fine art and the care and skill of the farmer during this 
critical j)c*riod have a very diiect bearing on llic‘ (]uality of his 
lu-odiict. 

The lesiilt of this combination of type, soil, and metliod of curing 
is a heavy-l)odic‘d leaf of a rich mahogany-brown color,, of silky, 
Ciily texture, and possessing a ereos()tic odor imparted by the smoke. 

j>ark fired tobacco has long been an Jin])c»rlant item in our foreign 
trade. It is used abroad for cheap cigars, smoking, clicwing, and 
snutf. Its use ill this ccuintry is limited. Small cjuantities have been 
used in the manufacture of cheap cigars, whicli find a sale among- 
immigrants, particularly those from southern Euroj)e. Some is used 
for jdiig wraiqiers. greatest use is in the manufacture of snulf. 

Dark Fired Market Reduced 

Foreign c*ountrios are finding it pc»ssible to produce similar tobacco, 
and this fact togc*ther witli a world-wide tendency among consumers 
to turn to cigarettes, lias greatly recluc<‘cl the market for dark fired 
tobac*(*o in recent yi'urs. Ihices paid (o growers liavc‘ become iin- 
renninerativc*, therefore, and j>roduc(ion lias fallen off'. 

The princ ijial type o{ tobacc*o in the air-eured grouij.is Burley. 
It was developed in sc»utlieiii Ohio and in the bluegrass sec^tion of 
Kenlueky, and owing to its superior <|ualities for a variety of manu- 
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facturing purposes the demand for it has been very great and the 
production has spread back into the mountains of southern Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, along the Oluo 
river in Indiana and across JMissouri, The greatest production is in 
Kentuck}% Tennessee, and Ohio. It appears to thrive best on well- 
drained limestone and shale soils. 

The harvested tobacco is hung in o{)en barns and remains there 
until thoroughly cured. Colors range from various shades of yellow 
to dark red, and the uses to which various grades are put depend 
primarily upon the body of the leaf and the color. When the 
increasing manufacture of cigarettes began to absorb the Hue-cured 
tobacco, manufacturers of chewing lobacco turned to Burley for 
their sui)ply of leaf. For this use Burley proved ideal, owing to its 
mild character and its extraordinary (‘apacitv for absorbing tlie 



'J-IS.—llarvt'Hliii.u lobaofo in soiiiln^in .Mar.\l.uul 


sweetening sauces used. Within the past 15 years Jhirlev has biMonie 
an important cigarette type, and, in addition, most of the smoking 
tobacco on the market is made from tliis type. 

Production of Burley tobacco has reached enormous [)roportion>*, 
more than 300,000,000 pounds of the leaf having been prodiu*ed in 
1026, but there are indications now that supply has exceede(l demaml. 

Other air-cured types are Green Iliver, a snuff ami exi)ort typi*, 
one-sucker, used for chewing and export, sun-cured, a chewing type, 
and Maryland export. The latter tyi)e dates back to eai ly colonial 
daj's and is a cigarette and export type. 

Cigar Type Distribution 

Cigar types have a wide geographic distribution and cover a wide 
range of qualities and characteristics. For the most part they are 
produced under open field conditions atTording to the methods used in 
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tobacco types already referred to. The fioest ci/j;ar-\vrapper tobacco 
produced in this country is groAvn under artificial shade in the Con¬ 
necticut Valley and in a small area of Geor<j:ia and Florida. The 
principal producin^x districts are the Conn(»cticut Valley, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Miami Valley of Ohio and Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

All of these tyi)es of tobacco are re]>orted upon indivi<lually, as 
may be seen by consultin<y the statisti<‘al summary in the Yearbook, 
where the acreage, yield per acre, production, price per pound paid 
to li^rowers, and the farm value for each tyi)e in eac h State are shown 
for 1925 and 192(>. In addition, the department issues a weekly 
summary of prices paid at re]>r(*sentative markets in sc^veral impor¬ 
tant districts, showinji: the hi^h, low, and average i)ricf^s of different 
^rrades of tobacco, such as Avra]>per frrades, filler grades, etc. 

The im])ortan(‘e of tobacco is indic^ated by tlie fact tliat the pro¬ 
duction of all types in 1920 is estimated at l.ii2H.:W,(H>0 pounds, with 
an estimated return to the growers of $245,1 i:h()(M). An unusual fea¬ 
ture connectc'd with tobacco is the fact that the (Tovernment derives 
a revenue from the manufactured product than the "rowers 

receive for their crop. The farm value of tobacco in 1925 Avas $284.- 
258,000; the taxes on manufac'tured tobacco collected during the fiscal 
3-ear 1925 amounted to $345,247,210.90. 

Charles E. Gage. 


T omatoes for The development of definite grades for can- 
Canning Now ning tomatoes promises to eliminate the con- 
Standardized fusion noAv caused by the use of loose terms in 
<*ontracts. There is a groAving sentiment 
among both growers and canners that is favorable to the adoption of 
more definite specifications. Heretofore contracts have almost in¬ 
variably called for “sound red ripe tomatoes.’' On first (‘onsidora- 
tion this specification Avould seem anA’tliing but A'ague but, as a 
matter of fact, neither groAver nor canner expects strict conformity 
to the requirement. As a ])ract!cal matter tlie contract term means 
(me thing Avhen pri<Ts are high and something veiy different Avhen 
prices are Ioav. Such an arrangement inevitalih" results in general 
dissatisfaction. 

The desire for definite uniform grades goes beyond the necessity 
<»f improving business relations by the clarification of contract terms. 
Canners have made a practice of jiaying a uniform ]?rice for all 
tomatoes Avhicdi they Avere willing to accept. In a general Ava\" this 
price Avas based on the average (juality of receipts. ()l>viously, such 
a })nicti<'e has operated to jieualize tin* best growers to liel]) the poor¬ 
est. High-quality tomatoes are not only canned at a miniminu 
cost but also pr<»duce a high-grade manufactured product. Such 
stock sliould command a premium, and a proper recognition of this 
j)rincij)lc will result in better prodiu tion methods and better handling 
practices. 

In 1923 the United States Department of Agriculture undertook 
the task of formulating the mwssaiy grades. The study Avas in¬ 
dorsed b3^ re]>resentative (‘aimers and groAvers. Briefly, the problem 
was to devise grades Avliich AAmuld proiierly recognize variations in 
commercial value and at the same time be simple enougli to be prac- 
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tical in actual o{)erations. . After three seasons of investigations 
the (le[)artnient recommended grades Avhi(*h seem to meet these 
requirements. 

Basis for Sampling Provided 

The United States fjrades provide a basis for sampling at the 
cannery. The grower does not sort the tomatoes into two grades 
but delivers all usable stock, leaving only the culls in the field. At 
the factory each load is examined by inspectors to determine the per- 
centagtis of each grade. A premium is paid for the U. S. No. 1 
grade, but the grower is docked for culls. 

During the season the first official inspection of canning 

tomatoes was tried in an experimental way and with considerable 
success. The following method was pursued: The inspector selected 
several baskets of tomatoes from different ])arts of the h)ad. These 



F:(j. Iiisix'ctiu}; c.uiniii;; ou tin* tiasis f>l' riiilrd St.ies 


were dumped upon a sorting table and classified into No. Ts, No. 2's, 
and culls. Payment for each load was made on tlu' basis of these 
results, which were entere<l upon a certificate provi<led for that 
purpose. 

A study of inspection certificates shows a wi<Ie range of quality, 
from 10 per cent of T^. S. No. 1 and iU) j)er (‘ent of culls in the poorest 
load to 77 per cent of U. S. No. 1 aiul no culls in the best load. The 
price paid for the best load was 27 (;Pnts per 20-<|uart hamper, 
whereas that of the poorest load was only lo cents per ham|)er. 

The quality of canning tomatoes may l)e greatly im])ro\ ed by more 
careful attention to harvesting practices. The ])rincipal factors 
affecting grade are decay, ripeness, and color. Decay is difficult to 
prevent, btit the degree of ripeness and color may be controlled to a 
considerable extent by the grower. 

Grades for canning stock constitute a new venture in fruit and 
vegetable standardization. Certainly the j^rogressive grower should 
recognize the advantage of trading on a basis which gives j)roper 
recognition to variations in quality. The real success o? the Ihiited 
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States grades will depend primarily upon the willingness of the 
fanners to pay a suitable premium tor U. S. No. 1 tomatoes, thus 
giving the grower a real inducement to produce the desirable stock 
necessary for a superior finished product. 

W. E. Lewis. 

T omato Varieties The new tomato varieties, Marvana, Mar- 

Developed for velosa, Marglohe, and Norduke, have been 
Wilt Resistance develepode by hybdiidization and selection 
in (he ITnited States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The first three have been distributed for trial the past (avo 
years; the last, for several years. 



Fi<: IMO. Mnrvaiia jilaiit, slifcwinvr of foUii.ut.- jiikI iruit, tiiown on Inavily 

nil! soil 


These varieties are highly resistant to Fusarium wilt and some¬ 
what resistant to early blight, Sejitoria leaf s[)ot. and leaf mold. 
Moreover their fruits are resistant to nail-head rust and ]>uftiness, 
two fre(juent (‘auses of heavy loss in tomato-trucking regions of the 
South. 

Marvana (fig. 240) is a first-early red-fruitt‘d variety. It lesem- 
bles Earliana in earliness, in size, and sha])e (d fruits, and in type of 
foliage but its fruits are usually smoother, more <*i ims.»n and slightly 
less acid and its foliage a little heavier, denser, and more resistant to 
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drought and blights. In the tlepartment fields it has been fully as 
early and productive as Earliana. 

Marvana was developed from a cross between Marvel and Earliana. 
It has inherited much of its vigor and disease resistance and a little 
of its color ami smoothness of fruit from Mai vel, yet closely resem¬ 
bles Earliana in its small leaflets and spreading habit of vine. 

A First Early Variety 


Marvana is distinctly a first-early vaiic^ty. It usually sets fruits 
freely and produces a good early crop, but its fruits are not as large 



Fr«;. :i‘l I, --'rypiral MarvfloMU fruit. N.iiural si/.t* 


ami meaty as those of tlie best second-eailv vaiieties. It lias given 
good results in both greenhouse and field ami is wtirthy of trial 
wherever early fruits bring a high price. 

Marvelosa is a second-early pink-fruited vaiietv. It produces 
about the same quantity and type of foliage as otlier second-early 
varieties, such as John Haer and Bonny Best, and under favorable 
conditions matures a good crop of mcilium large, smooth, meaty 
globular fruits. Fig. 241.) The fruits ripen uniformly and are very 
smooth even around the stem end. It is approximatedy as early as 
Globe. 
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Marvelosa originated from a cross between Ponderosa and Marvel. 
It j)ossesses the pink appearance and transparent skin of the Pon¬ 
derosa fruits and the vitality and disease resistance of the Mar¬ 
vel vine. 

Marvelosa is suitable for trucking and forcing. It is in use in some 
of the trucking regions of the South an<l in many greenliouses in the 
Middle West where the trade favors pink fruits. 

Marglobe is a second-early red-fruited variety. Its plants are 
medium large, ei(‘(*t and well covere<l with foliage which shades the 



Fi<;. 242.—Typical MarjjloUc fnilt. Natural size 

fruits, enhances development of red pigment and eliminates much 
sun scald in hot weather. The fruits (tig. ‘2P2) are large, smooth, 
globular, meaty, almost ooreless, and deep scarlet in color. They 
ripen uniformly even at tlie stem end, resist cracking well, and main¬ 
tain a good quality throughout the picking season. Moreover they 
can be held for a considerable time without spoilage. 

Free Fruit-Setting Habit 

Marglobe has a very free fruit-settiiig habit, even under conditions 
in which most late varieties make excessive vine growth. In the 

2^^217®— YHK ia2(5-47 
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department/’s fields single plants have not uncommonly borne from 
80 to 125 good-sized fruits at one time. Moreover the plants keep 
setting fruits at the tips of the branches, ^yllich results in a con¬ 
tinuous succession of pickings throughout a relatively long bearing 
period. 

Marglobe was developed from a cross between Globe and Marvel. 
It surpasses Globe in earliness and is similar to it in size and shape 
of fruits, but closely resembles Marvel in vigor, type of vine, and 
resistance to diseases. 

Marglobe is well adajited for trucking and canning. Its earliness 
favors its ado])tion in canning regions of Northern States \vherc 



241 ).—An Norduk«‘ fruit. Natiiiai nizt* 


frosts and short seasons are common. Its heavy fruit-setting habit 
also fits it for many localities where prolonged heat or rainy weather 
often causes late varieties to go to vine. In some })laces it may serve 
a dual purpose by providing a few early pickings for use in the 
frash state in the cities and several late pickings for manufacture at 
the local canneries. Although this practice is commonly used in 
some localities the varieties grown have a shorter bearing j)eriod 
and usually joroduce a poor quality of fruit after mi<lseason. 
Because of its earliness and quality of fruit Marglobe also others, 
in many places, possibilities oi increasing the length of the canning 
and pulping season. 
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On fertile soils favorably supplied with moisture Marglobe usually 
produces heavy yields of large fruits; on dry soils, however, it is 
not always able to produce large fruits because of the number set. 
From a 3^-acre field of Marglobe at the Arlington Experimental 
Farm, Kossyln, Va., 22 tons of excellent fruit per acre was picked in 
1925, which is approximately seven times the average yield for the 
State. Quite as large yields were obtained by a number of others 
who made a test of this variety on good soil. 

Norduke is a large, late, red-fruited canning variety of the Stone 
type. Its plants are large, erect, and sotnewhat dense. Their 
branches remain upright longer than those of most other varieties, 
possibly because of their woody stems, but are ultimately drawn 
down by the weight of the fruit. The fruits (fig. 243) are large, 
smooth, oblate, fairly meaty, and comparatively free from cracks. 
A few are also somewhat shouldered at the stem end—a character 
by which the fruits of this variety may be distinguished from those 
of Stone and other varieties of this type. 

Has High Resistance 

Norduke was developed from a cross between Norton and Duke 
of York (selection from Buckeye State) but is more like Noilon 
in size, shape, and quality of fruit. It excels both parents in 
resistance to Ftisarium wilt and Septoria leaf spot. 

Norduke withstands drought better than most other varieties and 
usually produces good crops on rather dry or moderately moist or 
fairly sandv soils hut is not well adapted to wet soils. Although 
not adaptetl to as wide a range of conditions as Marglobe, it has 
given good results in most States and is gradually increasing in use 
in the canning regions of the East, Middle West, and Pacific coast. 
On the Arlington Exjieriment Farm it usually produces from 10 
to 12 tons of excellent fruit i^er acre. 

Frkd J. Pritcharo. 


T ON-Litter Aim , Not many years ago the term "‘drove'’ 
Improves Hog was in common usage when hogs were col- 
RaisingMethods lecttsl fnuu farms and started for market 
on foot. Nowadays, shipments of hogs are 
referrcnl to as truck loads or car lots. 

Similarly, the weights of litters of pigs at marketing age are 
being meaMire<l to-day in terms different from those of the old days. 
Formerly, in fee<ling out hogs for market, large litters were com¬ 
mented upon as they are to-day for .size, unif(»rnuty, and the numlKU* 
of pigs they contained, but the weights of the ho^s were specified in 
jiounds. To-day, the aggregate weight of the litter sometimes ex¬ 
ceeds a ton and tliere bus developetl mu(‘h popular interest in the so- 
called ton-litter movement, which has led to this result. 

Th(‘ idea was conceived in 1921 l>y James R. Wiley, extension ani¬ 
mal husbandman, of Purdue University. The {)rod\iction of a single 
litter of pigs weighing a ton when 1^0 days old seemed a practical 
goal for the swine grower. 
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Projects were begun under the name of the Hoosier Ton-Litter 
Club, and during 1922 there were successfully produced in Indiana 
36 litters of pigs which met this qualification when 180 days old. 

Considerable publicity followed this accomplishment and each 
succeeding year has seen the idea spread to other States until the term 



Fui. 244.—A larst* littor of oniforra, vij?or<ms pigs urKl<nli«»s success in producing ton 

litters 



Fkj. 2-io.—Itapid growth during the growing stage is esscnlial for succc.ssfiil ton 

litters 


“ton.litter” is now well understood wherever animal husbandly 
is taught and hog competitions are held. 

In 1925 approximately 1,500 litters in 28 States were entered in 
trials for the goal, and while nearly half failed there were 7G7 ofli- 
cially certified as having qualified as ton litters, including 7 litters 
weighing well over 2 tons apiece. 
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The ton-litter jnoveinent is i)rovinf^ to be a valuable lesson to 
the hog industry, not so much by teaching farmers how to produce a 
given bulk of pork, but by furnishiiig them a practical means of meas¬ 
uring their methods of breeding, feeding, and management. Knowl¬ 
edge gained in the experience of ton-litter production, applied to 
the herd, results in the esta[)lishment of breeding animals of desirable 
type anil (juality, the elimination of sows which are not gooil mothers, 
and the production of j)igs which feed out well and uniformly from 
birth to linish weights. 

Ton-litter success has been gauged to a considerable degree by tin* 
individual juerit of the sows in the various breeils. Purebred pigs, 
without regard to any particular brewed, havi^ formed most of tlie 
litters whi<*h ha\e been fed su(*cessfullv to ton vveit!:ht>. 



Kii;, (fr t'urnisl drsii-jibh* and Htliuclivp camissrs far 

tin* market 


Examination of the records of the feeds used in the production of 
ton litters shows that no stereoty[)ed feed mixtures are required and 
no uncommon or unusual feeds are necessary. 

No stimulation is necessary other than that contained in the usual 
grains, protein supplements, and mineral feeds combined with the 
exercise, good air, and sunlight usually recommended in swine 
husbandry. 

Ability to recognize a good ]>rospective sow' for ton-litter suc(‘ess, 
and to carry through the details of management to.a successful con¬ 
clusion is an indication that the principles of swine production are 
Avell in hand. 

The application of this knowdedge to all litteis and breeding ani¬ 
mals in a herd, season aftei* season, regardless of the final w^eight 
of litters, will insure satisfactory returns for tlie ownei-. 

S. S. Buckley. 
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T ractor Farming The topography of a certain dry-land 
in Dry Regions wheat area in eastern Oregon ranges from 
Has Advantages nearly level to rolling slopes and is broken 
by canyons. The soil varies from a sandy 
loam to a silt loam type and is free from loose surface stones. Rain¬ 
fall is very limited and dry-farming methods ai‘e well established. 
The prevailing farm practice is to clean-cultivate tlie land one year 
and follow with a crop of grain the succeeding year. 

In these wheat areas land values and yields per acre are relatively 
low while the wages of hired labor are relatively high, so that farm¬ 
ers liave found it to their advantage, within proper limits, to spread 
their work over a maximum acreage which may return little to the 
acre, but much for the labor and capital expended. Farms are large, 
adapted to the use of large-size machinery, and require large amounts 
of ])Ower, To provide this power many farmers have turned to the 
farm tractor. , 



Fj<;. 247.—llarv«*stinp: uud thirshiiig^ wlmit with a lO-foot ciittw-hur coiiihinfi 
drawn by a 40-liorfwpowcr tractor. An outfit of tiiis sizo will cut and threNh 
alKMit 35 acres p<*r day 


Many of these tractor owners have tried various types of tractors, 
some of which were not suited to their conditions. The consensus of 
opinion appears to be that the crawler or track-laying type is most 
satisfactory. This type is built low to the ground, does not overturn 
easily, and is well adapted for use on the rolling slopes on these 
farms. 

Forty-Horsepower Size Popular 

Tractors of from 10 to 50 drawbar horse))ower liave been tried ont 
in this area, but tJiose of the 40-drawbar horsepower size are most in 
favor, especially on the larger farms. These tractors of the larger 
sizes are used tor pulling the larger-sized combines and for fitting 
the land with large units of tillage eoiiipment. (Fig. 247.) 

Large units of power afforded by the tractor permit these farmers 
to do large amounts of work at rush j^eriods and to do the work more 
nearly at the proper time. In plowing, farmers with tractors accom¬ 
plish nearly two and one-half times the amount of work <lone with 
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horses in the same time. In other operations such as harrowing, disk¬ 
ing, weeding, and drilling tractor farmers do from two to three times 
as much work as those who use horses. On some farms where horses 
alone are used for motive power the difference is not so great 
because of the use of large teams and machines. No doubt big teams, 
used with proper eveners and hitches, should have a larger place than 
they now occupy on many of the horse-operated farms. 

The operations for whicdi the tra(‘tor was most generally used 
(plowing, disking before plowing, and harvesting with the combine) 
are operations which replace a large number of horses and at the 
same time save man lal)or. 

Equal to 22 Horses for Plowing 

In plowing, the tractor farmer of eastern Oregon accomplishes an 
amount of work equivalent to the work of 22 horses for the same 

I )eriod of time; in disking before plowing, the equivalent of 33 
lorses; and in harvesting and threshing with the combine, the work 
of 25 horses. 

The use of tractors in this area results in a saving of man labor 
in the performance of these various operations which varies from 
0.3 to 0.6 man hour per acre. 

Expressed in terms of total man labor saved for an entire year 
and horses displaced through the purchase of a tractor^ this study 
showed that on tractor farms there was an av^erage of six less head 
of work stock than on nontractor farms that were approximately 
the same size as the tractor farms. It is believed that further reduc¬ 
tions in the number of horses could profitably be made on many 
farms after the purchase of a tractor. The total man labor for the 
year was 0.8 month less on tractor than on nontractor farms. While 
this saving is small tlie real advantage of the tractor is in having 
a large unit of power available when needed, thereby allowing the 
work to be done in season. 

Competent Tractor Operator 

Of the disadvantages of tractor operation, lack of skill on the part 
of the tractor o])erator is of major importance. The skill required 
to operate a tractor successfully is probably greater than for most 
other kinds of farm machinery. Unless the tractor owner is mechani¬ 
cally inclined and operates the tractor himself or is able to hire a 
tlioroughly competent tractor man, lie is almost certain to find his 
tractor an unprofitable investment.^ 

Cost of op(u*ation is only one of the factors that should be taken 
into consideration in deciding whether the tractor should be substi¬ 
tuted for horses. Costs of using tractors and horses vary as changes 
occur in the price of work stock, feed, tractors, fuel, oil, etc.; and 
while the cost of motive power was somewhat higher on tractor than 
on nontractor farms during the period 1920-1922, prices of horses 
and feed were relatively low during these years. Many farmers, par¬ 
ticularly those on the larger farms where large acreages are tended 
in a comparatively short time, prefer the tractor to horses. In recent 
years improvements have been made in the type of tractor generally 
used in eastern Oregon. The machines are lighter and consume less 
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fuel in doing a given piece of work. The bearings in some of the 
later makes are oetter protected from dust and probably cost less 
for repairs than some of the older makes. 

Altliough the use of a tractor usually means a greater outlay of 
cash for operating expenses than the use of horses, tractors take 
much of the drudgery out of farm work and many farmers derive 
more satisfaction from their use than from the use of teams. 

K. S. Wahtibuktst. 


T urpentine Lease in these days of comparatively good 
Form Adapted to prices for turpentine and rosin, southern 
Farmers’ Needs fanners are constantly receiving oilers 
for turpentining privileges on their land. 
Many men, seeing their neighbors’ timber wrecked by too early 
working of small trees, too deep chipping, too much wood being 
taken off each week, and by the working of more faces than the 
trees would stand, are reluctant to allow their owm timber to be 
chipped. Yet ex})erimcnts at Starke, Fla., on the Florida National 
Forest near Pensacola, and at other points, have shown that timber 
does not suffer severe loss, either by death or stunting, under con¬ 
servative turpentining. The loss in the experimental trials at Starke, 
in second-growth slash pine over a four-year operation, has been at 
the rate of one-half of 1 per cent of the trees annually. In young 
long-leaf pine in four years the loss has averaged a little over one- 
half of 1 per cent annually. 

Conservative work can be assured the timber owner only by a 
written agi’cemcnt with the o])erator in which certain restrictions 
are placed upon the work and good practice is recpiired throughout. 
Leasing timber by the block or “lot” wuth no diameter limit set, 
below which trees must not be chij)ped, is apt to result in close 
cupping and consequent timber damage. The only safe w^ay is to 
lease by the crop, designating specifically the trees which are not to 
be chipped. A main j)oint on which furtlicj' information is needed 
is the size of the smallest tree wdiich the owner should allows to be 
chipped. But in the light of the best information available at 
present it is considered that a 9-inch limit is advantageous to both 
the timber owner and the operator. 

The following form of contract contains the essential provisions 
for safeguarding the timber owner’s interests. These provisions are 
particularly adajded to young stands of timber. The rental charges 
per face and other financial provisions vary from y(*ar to yeai-, and 
the figures used in the following lease (in itali(*s) are for purposes 
of illustration only, roughly representing conditions as they pre¬ 
vailed in 1925. In drawing up a contract the italicized words and 
figures in this lease would be omitted and the blanks thus made 
would be filled with appropriate words and figures. 

NAVAn STOKJ5S AURKEMENT 

J, John Doc, of Good Pine, State of Florida, hereby a^ree to W'ork for naval 
Btorea certain timber on the lands owne<l by Riehard Rov, Tall Timber, Fla, 
Said timber is all the long leaf and slush pine timber not excepted under the 
terms of this agreement located on an area of about acres to be detlnitely 
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designated by Rwhard Hoe before cupping begins In itevtion township i 
J^oi'ihy rnnye 6 hJast^ Toliohassee meridian avd base line, upon which it is 
estimated that ^,000 cups, more or less, may be jdaced. lii consideration of 
the granting of this privilege to me for a term of three years / do hereby 
promise to pay Richard Roe the sum of $,100, more or less, as may i>e determined 
by actual count at the rate of $J50 i)er thousand cui)s, pnyalde on or before 
March 15, lim. 

And / further promise and agree to work said tind)er in slri(*l a(*(*ord{Uice 
with the following conditions: 

t. No tree will be cupped, chipped, raked, or worked in any manner until 
payment has been made in acconlance with the terms of this agreement. 

2. Title to the product of the timber included in this agreement will remain 
in Ri'Chard Roc until it has been paid for as herein prescribed and removed 
from the tree. 

8. No timber will he cupped except that ou the area designattMi by Richard 
Roe; and all timber on that area will he cupixMl except as herein si)ecitied, 

4. No marked tiw and no tree 9 iiadies or less in diameter at a point 2 feet 
above the ground will he cupped; in>t more than one cup will he i)laced on 
trees from 9 inches to 34 inches, inclusive, in diameter; not more than two 
cups will he xdaced on trees from 14 inches to 22 iiudies. inclusive, in diametei* ; 
and not more than three cups will he placed on any tree. 

5. The greatest depth of streaks will not exceed one-half inch, excluding the 
hark. The width of the streaks will be so regulated that not more than one- 
half inch of new wood will he taken off at each chipping. The faces chipi»ed 
or xnilled the first season will not exceed 15 inches in height from the shoulder 
of the first streak of the season t(» I lie shoulder (►f the last streak of the sea¬ 
son, including both. The faces chipiied or pulled in subsequent seasons will 
not ex<*eed 15 inches in height, measured in the same way. A No. 3 or smaller 
hack or puller will he used for chipping or pulling. Rars or strips of bark 
not less than 4 inches wide in the narrowest place will be left between faces, 
and this width shall not be le.s.sened as the faces progress up the tree. Where 
more than one face is placed on a tree, one bar between them will not exceed 
8 Inches in width. The first streak at the base of the face will be made at 
the time the apron or gutter is iilaced. Not more than one streak will be 
placed on any face during any week. Faces not chiiqied in accordance with 
tliese specifications may lie marked out and the cups renn>ved by Richard Roc. 

(1 A cupping syst(*m satisfactory to Richard Roe will lx* used, and the (Hips 
and aprons or gutters will he so jilaced that the shoulders of the first streak 
will he not more than 0 inches distant from the lop of the cup, and the cups 
first placed will he as near the ground as possible. No wood will he exposed 
on any tre<* by removing the bark below the gutter or aprons. 

7. No unnecessary damage will be done to cupped trees, marked trees, or 
to trees below the diann'ter limit. Trees that are badly damaged during the 
life of this agreement, when such damage is due to careh*ssuess or negligence, 
shall he paid for at the rate of $0 iK*r thousand feet hoard measure, full scale. 
Trees sidit or wind thrown because of deep incisions for raised tins will he 
considered as being damaged unm'(*essarll.v. 

8. No cups will he placed later than May 15. 1020, without written permis¬ 
sion from Richard Roc, and all timber embraced in this agreement will he 
cupped before said date. Tlie cupping will proceed with all reasonable speed. 

9. Unless extension of time is granted, all timber will be chipped, dipped, 
and scraped, the product and all cups, aprons, gutters, and nails removed, and 
each cupi)ed tree thoroughly raketl to the satisfaction of Richard Roe not 
later than December 31, 1928. Tins will b^mlled out, not chopj»ed out. 

10. No fires will be set to the timber, Tiiiderbnish, or grass on the area 
covered by this agreement without the written iiermission of Richard Roe, and 
during tlie time that this agreement remains in fortx* I will. indeiHiiidently. 
do all in my ix»wer to prevent and suppress unauthorized forest fires on 
the said area and in its vicinity, and will retpiire my employees and (*on- 
tractors to do likewise. 

11. All cupped trees will be raked in a workmanlike manner for the space 
of 2 V 2 feet around each tree during De(?ember of each year of the life of this 
agreement; and, if required by Richard Roc a fire line not less than 3 feet 
wide in the narrowest plac*e shall be hoed or plowed around the area covered 
by this agreem(*nt in such a manner as to completely i.solate it from adjoin¬ 
ing lauds. Natural fire breaks, such as creeks, swamps, roads, etc., may l>e 
utilized with the consent of Richard Roc. These fire lines must be made 
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and receive the approval of Richard Roe before any cups are placed the first 
year or new streaks made at the beginning of each subsequent year. 

12. Ridhard Roe reserves the right to sell or otherwise dispose of and re¬ 
move or have removed all dead timber and uncupped living timber from the 
area covered by, and during the life of, this agreement : Provided, That the 
removal of such material will not interfere with the operations of the purchaser. 

This agreement will not be assigned in whole or in part without the written 
approval of Richard Roe, 

The conditions of the sale are completely set forth in this agreement, and 
none of its terms can be varied or modified except in writing with the approval 
of both parties. 

And as a further guarantee of a faithful performance of the conditions of 
this agreement, I delivei* herewith a b<md in the sum of $500, and do further 
agree that all moneys paid under this agreement will, urwn failure on my 
part to fulfill all and singular the conditions and requirement.^ herein set 
forth, or made a part hereof, be retained by Richard Roe to be applied as 
far as may be to the satisfaction of my obligations assumed hereunder. 

Signed in <luplieate this twentieth day of Dccemher, Jihtj. Witnesses (cor¬ 
porate seal, if corporation). 

John Jont ». 

Tom Broicn. 

Johti Doc. 

(Signature of purchaser.) 

Operator. 

(title.) 

Lbnthall Wyman. 


T urpentine Pine Keen (*ompetition makes it necessary for 
Chipping to Get the successful turpentine opei*ator to keep 
Highest Yields down his costs, get the highest possible 
yield from his long-leaf pine and slash- 
pine timber, and maintain the vigor of his trees by proper working. 
Also the approaching shortage of suitable turpentine timber, with 
the consequent heavier charge for leases, is a powerful argument for 
avoiding all possible waste. 

The first and most obvious step is to eliminate poor-yielding trees 
or those likely to die or dry face shortly after the cups have been 
hung. In old-growth timber, stag-topped trees and trees with dead 
limbs and very thin sapwood are apt to dry face. In young stands, 
ti'ees crowded on all sides and with poor tops, thin foliage, and no 
taper should be marked out. Leaning trees and those with very 
crooked stems should not be worked. Trees less than 9 inches in 
diameter, 2 feet above the ground, give such small yields that only 
in times of very high prices is there any money in working them. 

These smaller trees lower the average yield of a crop of faces sur¬ 
prising^. For example, on a tract under lease by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station neHr Starke, Fla., there are 3,330 faces on 
trees over 7 inches in diameter. Tliese faces yielded 11.6 barrels of 
spirits for the 1925 season, or at the rate of 34.8 barrels per crop of 
10,000 faces. If trees below 9 inches had been excluded the yield 
would have been 43.5 barrels per crop. The small trees alone yielded 
at the rate of only 24 barrels per crop. On the basis of average 
prices for the five-year period 1921-1925, the returns from trees 
9 inches and over were $3,156 per crop. Operating costs, including 
leasing, working, stilling, and overhead, were estimated to be $1,814. 
The net profit was $1,342. Operating the 7 and 8 inch trees cost 
$1,619 per crop, the returns were only’$1,709, and the net profit but 
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$90. Had 1924 prices prevailed there would have been an actual loSvS 
of $76. 

Experience indicates that two-face trees should be at least 14 inches 
in diameter, 2 feet above ground, and three-fac^e trees at least 18 
inches. 

Faces Should Be on the South 

In general, faces should be on the south rather than the north side 
and below the heaviest branches. Faces placed above old cat 
faces ” or fire scars are apt to dry out and become nonproductive. 

In facing trees no wood should be exposed below the point where 
the tins are inserted, because fires can not readily ignite faces with 
no exposed wood close to the ground. The tins should be no further 
from the ground than is actually necessary for placing the cup. 
The oblong cup is not so deep as other kinds and permits the tins to 
be placed lower. Tins should be inserted lightly, so as not to inter¬ 
fere with the circulation of the sap behind the face. 

Faces should be so placed that at least 4 inches of uncut bark will 
always remain between them. Where only one face is put on a tree 
not more than a third of the bark should be cut away. Though 
wider faces may yield more for a year or two they do not keep up 
high yield, and are not best over a long period. Tests have resulted 
in exactly the same rate of yield from narrow faces and from faces 
twice as wide, by the middle of the fourth working season. Mean¬ 
while other trees with two faces aggregating a total width three times 
as great as the narrow ones were actually yielding less than the 
narrow faces because of the large percentage of the trees unpro¬ 
ductive or dead as a result of overwork. 

Sharp Tools Necessary 

►Sharp tools are essential. Dull ones are reputed to bruise the 
resin duct cells, causing gum to stop running sooner than it other¬ 
wise would, although no records bearing on this point have been 
kept. For best results the edge or shoulder of the face should be 
kept even and regular. The angle of the peak should not be very 
sliarp since a long peak has a tendency to di y out. But a moderate 
slope to tlie streak makes a cleaner cut possible, with the same effect 
on yield as tJie use of sharp hacks and pullers. 

A strong oi)inion prevails among operators that a first or 
‘^advance” streak should be made at the time the cups are hung, 
following which four to six weeks should elapse before the regular 
weekly chipping starts. Thenceforth regularity of work is insisted 
upon by the best operators. 

The season of work depends, of course, upon the weather. If the 
best trees give only small yields iii the cool weather at the beginning 
and end of the season, the little trees wdll fail to do even fairly w^ell 
at such times. Therefore, the wise operator will, so far as possible, 
start chipi:)ing in his drifts of large trees, and will continue w^orking 
them later in the fall than drifts of small timber. The small trees 
should bo handled on a short season, wdien the weather is most 
favorable for heavy gum production. 

In the light of present knowledge weekly chipping seems most 
satisfactory. Fortnightly streaks, at half the chipping cost, netted 
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70 per cent, as much gum as weekly work in one of the Soutliern 
Forest Experiment Station tests. However, a rough comparison of 
costs showed less profit for the fortnightly chipping, since chipping 



Fi«. 248.— By chipping lightly and with a small-sizcd hack and hy following good 
woods practice tlw3 life of a turpentiiiiug operation can be extended several 
years 


costs, in which the largest saving was made, are only a small part of 
the total cost. Twiee-a-week chipping of virgin long-leaf pine in 
Mississippi some few years ago proved unsatisfactory because so 
many trees died during the second year as to offset the large yield 
of the first year. 
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Experience witli various styles of chipping shows conclusively 
that it is unnecessary to take off more than half an inch of wood up 
the tree at each chipping; even less than this is reconunended on 
the basis of experiments under way since 1923. When the width 
of streak was not over three-eightlis of an inch the yield over a foui - 
year period was fjreater than when it was three-quarters of an iiu h. 
The advantage of being able to work the face for a longer [lei iod 
is obvious. 

The use of small hacks and jiullers is increasing among successful 
operators, because this automatically limits the amount of wood 
cut away. With small tools a face can be worked for one or two 
years longer than with large tools. A No. 0 liack and a No. 1 puli(*r 
are large enough ex(‘e]>t where the hark is extremely thick. An 
open-throaU^d small hack is now on the market that does away with 
the objection, sometimes raised, that No. 0 hacks (‘hoke up badly. 
''This modified hack has all the advantages of the regular No. 0 hack 
and plenty of room for chips and bark to fall through without 
choking. 

Vary Chipping Depth 

The wise operator will vary the deptli of chipping accordfng to 
the character of the timlier. Young long-leaf pine may stand chip¬ 
ping up to 1 inch deej) without serious injury, l>ut the yield is not 
wluit it should be during the third and fourth years. Young shisli 
j)ine, if not too crowded, will stand three-quarters of an inch without 
much dry face, at least in wet seasons. Old tliin sap trees require 
very liglit work, and crowded young slash is \'ery susceptible to 
injury from deep chipping. All timber should be chi])pe(l lightly 
during periods of drought. One-half inch for slash pine and five- 
eighths for long-leaf pine are cons(»rvative depths, if faces are to he 
worked over a four or five year period. 

In scraping it is a(h'isable to avoid taking off wood with the 
scrape, as this has a tendency to dry face the less vigorous trees. 

Deep cuts for inserting tins wlien cups are raised often result in 
dry facing. The use of saw-tooth aprons is suggested, since they 
will hold solidly even when the cut is very shallow. 

Lenthall Wyman. 


U DDER of Dairy The udder of the dairy cow is one of 
Cow: Its Struc- the most important manufacturing plants, 
tore and Capacity The farm value of the milk i)roduced iu 
one year in the United States amounts to 
over $2,500,()()(),000, which is more than one-fourth the value of all the 
food products in this country. Information concerning the structure 
and the operation of manufacturing plants turning out such an im¬ 
mense value of product is desirable and likely to prove of important 
economic value. 

The udder is one of the most important parts of the dairy cow, 
but its internal anatomy, its capacity, and its performance are none 
too well understood. In much of the literature on dairy type or 
conformation, comments on these points are for some reason omitted. 
References to the subject are not by any means in close agreement. 
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The udder consists of two separate, elongated, flattened mammary 
glands, placed side by side and separated and supported largely by 
a heavy layer of tissue. Each gland ordinarily has two teats, the 



Fuj. 249. -A vortical transverse section tlirouph the rejir quarters of a hard, fleshv, 
flhroiis udder. It took more than 3 gallons of fluid 1o fllJ the secretorv system 
of this udder 


walls of which are relatively thin. Each teat has a sinfjle dnet of 
considerable diameter occupying a large proportion of its Aolnme. 

The teat canal communicates freely above Avith a cavity of variable 
.size and indefinite shape and outline, commonly known as the milk 
cistern, which is the terminus of a number of large ducts em])tying 
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into and forming a part of it. In .some eascK. strands or layers of 
heavy tissue are found passing tlirough the cistern, dividing'it into 
communicating chambers. The ducts l»i-ancli profusely and diminish 
in size as they penetrate the ajijiarently more dense mammary 



Fig. 250. —rroilzonljil trniisvt rsp srctioii of an mUlvv rtoor) sliowlnj? that 

each of the four quartore4 is Oistinot 


tissue. They serve not only to convey tlie milk from the secreting 
cells to the cistern and teat canal but also to store the product within 
the gland until it is removed either by the su(;king or the young or 
by mechanical or hand milking. Figure "249 sJmws a vertical trans- 
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verse section through an udder and gives a general idea of its grosi 

slructurc. 

Quarters Are Distinct 

Althoii^^h it is generally jKreptetl that the rig^lit and left halves 
of the nddcr are distinct, it is more or less commonly believed that 
some communication exists between the front and rear quarters on 
the same side. A study of the manner in wdiich the mammary glands 
dcvelo]) in the heifer Irom birth to maturity gives evidence that the 
quarters are distinct. The first traces ot glandular development 
can be deti'cted very soon after birth in the form of a single tiny 
straight tube leading from near the abdominal attachment to eacli 
teat. This tube or duct can be felt by rolling the tissue between 
the thumb and finger. Each one is distinct, and they are widely 
separated. In developing, these tubes first become enlarged near 
the center and then elongate vertically. The front and rear ones 
on the same side (ontinue to enlarge and approach each other until 
they join at the base, leaving a V-shaped <leprcssion above. Gradu¬ 
ally this depression becomes filled with tissue, and they become 
continuous. Since the two quarters on the same side develop from 
entirely distinct units, it would hardly be expected that they would 
communicate even though they approach and finally Ix^ ome attached 
to each other. 

To illustrate tlie distinctness of all four quarters, an udder \vas 
removed from a mature cow after the milk had been drawn in the 
usual manner. A clear formalin solution was pumped through the 
teats into the left front and right rear quarters, while the right front 
and left rear quarters were filled in a similar manner with a forma¬ 
lin solution carrying a red dye. The udder was then frozen and 
sawed into horizontal transverse sections. Figure 250 shows one 
of these sedions. The color line between the quarters is distin<*t. 
showing that none of the fluid jiassed from one quarter to another. 
No distinct septum is found betAveen the front and rear quarters 
such as is found hetAAeeii the right and left halves, yet communica¬ 
tion does not normally exist between them. 

Judgment of the value of an udder and its (*apacity to function is 
ordinarily based upon its external size ajid sliaj)e (fig. 251) and 
upon the quality or its tissue. An udder that is hard or meaty is 
supposed to be deficient in cajAacity and in number of secreting cells. 
A common belief is that the capacity of the coav'^ udder is normally 
small and that the greater part of the milk obtained at any I'cgular 
milking is secreted (luring the few minutes rcHuiired for milking. A 
(*asual examination of a cross se(‘tion of an udder giA^s the impres¬ 
sion that the ducts are small and that the gland is largely a mass of 
tissue with only a limited storage capacity. Udder capacity as herein 
discussed is understood to mean the storage space Avithin its secretory 
system. 

Udder Capacity Large 

Recent tests liave shown the capacity of the udder to be much 
greater than is commonly supposed. In deteimlning its capa(‘ity, 
the udder is removed from the cow immediately after she is killed. 
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Care is exercised that the tissue is not cut or injured. It is milked 
out completely and suspended from a frame in as nearly a normal 
position as j)ossible. A formalin solution is ])uinped t'hrou^rh the 
teats into each quarter until it is filled. The udder is then frozen 
and sectioned for a study of its {jross and microscoj)ic structure. 



I'lo. 2G1. - Kxtoriml jsitlt* view o£ utider isbuwii in Figuiie 


Since llie tissue is not cut in its removal from the cow the formalin 
is held within the secretory system. The quantity of formalin 
j)Uin])cd into the udders is measured. The capacity of five udders 
lias been determined in this manner and is shown in Table 


Taulk 80. — (Uipacitjf^ of thr ficrrctory Ki/Mfrnt of the nOilrr 


Niiml)cr of c(»w 

I 

i Itreed i 

i 

Holst pin.... 

Port ion of udder ftllial 

Amount of 
fluid used 

(\q>acity of 
secret ory 
system 

1 

Equivalent 
in milk 

24r). 

4 quarters_ 

Cubic 

ceiitimHtrs 
* 12,000 
13,000 
4, 700 
6, 200 
10, 200 

Cubic 

centimeters 
^ 12,(M)0 
13,000 I 
9,400 ! 
12,400 1 
! 20, 400 I 

Pou lids 

27. 20 
29. A3 
. 21.30 

i 2S. 17 

40. .{f) 

221 . . 

.. do - 

. . do - _ 

243. 

4/>9.. 

_do..___ 

Jersey.... 

2 right quarters.. 

.do..' 

2<J2 .. 

Holstein. 1 

. .._do_1 

Average . 

1 ! 


30. 03 


i 1 i i 


* P’orany who might bo acoustoiiiod to think of luldor capacity as the (juantlty of milk itroduccd in two 
or more milkings during a porio<l of 2t hours, it should be mentioned that capacities ivs givemii this table 
refer to single fillings of the udder. 

Approximately. 


No. 240 was a Iiard, fleshy, fibrous udder. It had been milkinjr 
approximately six weeks, but lia<l been infected. The (|uantity of 
formalin injected was apjiroximately 12,000 cubic centimeters or 

2t)2T7®—YHK 1020-48 
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between 3 and gallons. No. 221 was i)articularly coarse and 
fibrous. It had been infected and was secreting only a small quan¬ 
tity of milk. No. 243 had been dry for 12 months and was of the 
meaty type but shrunken in size. No. 459 was loose and yielding 
and had been la(?tating three months following a premature x>arturi- 
tion. No, 292 was from a heifer in her first lactation j)eriod and had 
been lactating 43 days. 

Since the staining solution which was injected into diagonally 
ojiposite quarters did not jxuietrate eitlier of the other quarters, it is 
obvious that the four quarters of the udder are entirely distinct. 
Similarly, from the fact that the secretory systems of the five udders 
accommodated on the average a volume of formalin equivalent in 
milk to more than 30 jxuinds, it is evident that the storage capacity 
of a COW'S udder is greatly in excess of that generally sup^iosed. 

W. W, SwEOT. 


U REA—Nitrogen Present fertilizer j)racti(*es, as far as 
Fertilizer with" nitrogen materials are concerned, consist 
Many Advantages in using ammonium sulphate and sodium 
nitrate, containing, respectively, 25 and 20 
per cent eipiivalent ammonia, either alono or in mixtures witli other 
plant fooUs.;^ The largest use of these two materials is in mixtures 
of fjither low total plant-food content. 

Several disad\’an(ages are well recognized as attendant upon this 
practice. In the first place, freight charges, wlii(*h aie no longer 
an inconsiderable item in tlie farmer's fertilizer bill, are paid ujion 
a large content of inert materials. Secondly, in the case of many 
of our present standard nitrogen carriers their use in large quantities 
adds to the soil an undesirable element. 

Urea, whi(*h is formed by the reaction of ammonia and carbon 
dioxide, contains about 50 per cent ammonia. Its decomjiosition in 
tlie soil and utilization by the jilants does not leave behind any 
undesirable materials. The carbon dioxide liberated after the am¬ 
monia has been used up is either absorbed by the plant or assists 
in the process of making phospliates available. Hence it is a highly 
desirable constituent in the soil. 

Synthetic Ammonia to Meet Requirement 

The increased demand for fertilizer nitrogen will undoubtedly be 
met by synthetic ammonia made from coal, air, and water. During 
the manufacture of ammonia by this process, large quantities of 
caibon dioxide are formed as a by-product. In fact, more than 
enougli carbon dioxide is produced by the water-gas synthetic am¬ 
monia process to combine with all the ammonia to form urea. Pure 
carbon dioxide, such as is obtained as a by-product from this i)rocess, 
has a real value and has many applications in other industries, for 
example, iw the manufacture of dairy products, and in making the 
new rciiigerant known as ‘Shy ice.” In the future, we may expect 
to see the fixed-nitrogen industry supi)ly not only these more desir¬ 
able fertilizers, but also a valuable product for churning and ice¬ 
cream manufacture. 
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The production of urea is a difficult chemical operation and all 
the problems in its production have not yet been solved, even in 
Germany where its production has reached substantial figures. It 
is confidently believeil, however, that in the c(»urse of time the pro- 



Fig. 2r>2. —Oi*owtli of cotton with uff-a. At loft, ur«i. 1,000 ooimdN 8-H-4 tVrtilizoi- 
per juTt*; ylcitl, 1.412 pouiiilH of seed cotton. At no nitn). 2 rpn, 1.000 pounds 

O-S-4 fertilizer per acre; yield, 730 pounds of seed cotton 



Pig 2r);i. -Growth of corn with urea. At loft, ureti. 1,000 poiinds 4-4-2 ferti¬ 
lizer jier acre; yield, 14.1 OiLshcls. At ri;:ht, no nitroson, l.ooo pounds 0-4-2 
fertilizer per acre; yit'Id, 24.ti imshels 


diietion of urea will be as easily tK*coni[)lished as the manufacture 
of synthetic ammonia is to-day. The Dejiartnient of Agriculture 
is endeavoring to solve these problems, to the end that the Ameri¬ 
can farmers may liave dieaper and l)etter fertilizers. 

H. J. Kka.si:. 
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V EGETABLES Stabilization is taken here to mean any 
and Their Varie- process by which it may be possible to 
tal Stabilization approach more nearly that ideal condition 
where all vegetable seed sold would be 
within a certain standard of purity us to varietal type. 

The term standard is not applicable to the seed business in the 
same sense as, for example, to the manufacture of bolts, because 
the same uniformity and gradation is not possible. Turnips arc 
not shaped by machinery, and soil and climate do not affect the 
makinjjf of bolts. The processes of stabilizing vegetable varieties 
and ox standardizing manufactured articles therefore have little in 
common. In the case of bolts, the manufacturer and the dealer 
find that they have only a fraction of the number of types existing 
before standardization took place, ffhis is the essence of the process 
of standardizing manufacture. But there is confusion as to whether 
the stabilization of turnip varieties shall mean fewer names in the 
catalogues or fewer shapes and sizes of turnips growing from any 
one packet of seed. There is demand for both sorts of simplification, 
but our definition includes only the latter. Many seedsmen would 
be glad to cut down the number of varieties, but the gardener is more 
interested in having what he buys as a certain variety of turnip 
always turn out to be 75 or 85 or 95 per cent the thing that he has in 
mind when he orders. 

This sort of uniformity is also distinct from the rectification of 
varietal names, though there are points where the two impinge. It 
is not so important that the Georgia planter and the Michigan 
planter should both call a variety of turnip by the same name as 
it is tliat they should both get that variety wdien they order it. Tliere 
is, of course, great need of authentication of the varietal names of 
vegetables, but that is not stabilization. 

Nature of the Problem 

The possibility and the ease of the stabilization here considered 
are not the same with all vegetables. The ease of its accomplishment 
will depend on several things; first, the method of propagation. If 
vegetative propagation is used, the process of stabilization is easy 
and the percentage of purity attainable should be very*high. This 
statement applies to potatoes, the Jerusalem artichoke, horseradish, 
and such other vegetables as are not propagated by seed. The 
stabilization of crops produced from seed, liowever, is very much 
more difficult. The work in this case is perennial and must be kc]>t 
trued up continually each year. But amcing seed-propagated crops 
there is also much variation in the ease with which the varieties are 
kept pure. This wdll dc])end on whether the blossoms are habitually 
self-jiollinated or cross-pollinated. Among tlie vegetables which are 
somewhat readily held true to type are peas, beans, tomatoes, and 
lettuce. There is some natural crossing in these plants, but it is 
usually slight. On the othej* hand, the habitually cross-pollinated 
plants, such as beets, sweet corn, cabbage, spinacli, melons, water¬ 
melons, squashes, radishes, carrots, parsnips, and others, are very 
difficult to get to a pure type or to keep to that type when it is 
once obtained. 
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To all this must be added thc^ question of warehouse mixture. 
Threshing machinery and warehouse handling require the closest 
care to jjrevent mixture. Peas, so far as ciossing is concerned, are 
the safest of vegetables, hut tliis fact is offset by the very great danger 
of mechanical mixing in putting the large quantities of seed through 
the threshing and cleaning processes. 

It may be possible lo weigh all these consid(M*atloiis justly and to 
exj)ress them j)rof)erly in the percentage of purity required for each 
vegetable, but the jjroblem will be very difficult. 

Accurate Descriptions Required 

As a preliminary to setting a standard it will bo necessary, of 
course, to have accurate descriptions made of each variety to be sta¬ 
bilized. To return to the bolts, this preliminary step will correspond 
to the specifications for manufacture. It will therefore be necessary 
for everybody to agree on what each name shall represent. Tlie 
description can hardly b'e too accurate, too inclusive, or the illustra¬ 
tive materials (such as tracings, drawings, ])aintings, models, and 
herbarium specimens) too numerous, if the work is to be rightly or 
usefully done. It would seem also that since the greatest demand 
for this sort of stabilization is from persons who make their living 
at growing vegetables—truckers, canners, market gardeners, and 
greenliouse growers—the limited number of varieties grown by them, 
or, better yet, a selected ]jartial list of tliese varieties, should he 
fii'st tried. 

It is worth while to (‘onsider the causes of the condition which has 
led to the demand for stabilization. The present-day seed business 
is very complex and the sources from whicn any one variety of tur¬ 
nip can be bought are very numerous. Is the seed trade more lax 
tliaii formerly, or is the demand for uniformity a new thing? Cer¬ 
tainly the seed trade can not be accused of having neglected its 
business. Ck'rtainly also this demand for uniformity has become 
vocal and insistent only in the last thiee or four decades, arising 
with our large vegetable growing and shipping industries involving 
market gardener, trucker, greenhouse giower, and (‘aniier. So the 
thing that is new is not the lack of stabilization, whieh is less than at 
any time in the past, but the need for stnhilization, which has grown 
more urgent with recent years. This need may be mot by organiza¬ 
tion and by the pooling of buying operations in some of the minor 
trucking and greenhouse varieties of vegetables. 

Seed of Grand Rapids lettuce, for instance, can always be bought 
of satisfactory purity in sufficient (piantities to su[)ply everyl)ody. 
Probably also poor stocks are sr)metimes obtained by tlie (‘areless 
buyer. The case is very ditferent in that variety in which the most 
money is invested, ancrwhich is probably the single most imjmrtant 
type handled by seedsmen, the Alaska pea. The seedsmen’s hazard 
and investment are both very much greater here than with the 
lettuce, and there are oc(*asional years of poor crops when there 
does not appear to be enough of the rigid sort of Alaska peas to 
supply the demand. Also, unfortunately, there are always consider¬ 
able supplies of the wrong kinds of Alaska peas to be found, since 
these have legitimate uses for stock feed, forage, and the production 
of split peas. 
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To summarize, there has arisen in recent decades a demand for a 
degree of uniformity hitherto unknown in certain varieties of vege¬ 
tables used for trucking, market gardening, canning, and green¬ 
house growing. 

The better seedsmen have fairly well kept abreast of this demand. 
The consumers can not always be sufficiently informed to buy where 
buying is safest. 

The task of fixing more definitely the types of commercial as dis¬ 
tinguished from home varieties must be based on a full understand¬ 
ing of what each variety is, which means that exact varietal knowl¬ 
edge must precede any attempt at stabilization. 

1). N. Shoemakkr. 

V EGETABLE Mart The tendencies in marketing which are 
Conditions in apparent to-day, even those which have 
Rapid Change been noticeable for several years may not 
prove to be permanent. The evolution of 
our fruit and vegetable industries has been so rapid that no one 
may predict with complete confidence just what will happen next. 
Much of our production still results from the exploitation of new 
regions. We can not tell wliether the present nu^thods of marketing 
are permanent until we know what areas are to be permanent sources 
of supply and upon what scale they can produce after the period 
of exploitation has passed. 

Visitation of Mildew 

From about IfilO to 192r> it was believed that the Tmporial Val¬ 
ley of California was the great permanent muskmelon ])a(ch of the 
United States and that its annual contribution would be limited 
only by the capacity of tlie country to consume the cantalou])e 
of commerce. In 1920 came a sudden and devastating visitation of 
mildew which lowered the (piality and injured the reputation of the 
fruit. Shipments were sharply reduced. The wdiole industry is 
jeopardize4. A marked tendency away from delivered sales and in 
favor of selling f. o. b. liad been apparent in recent seasons but 
to-day no one knems wdiether buyers will continue to buy f. o. b. 
produ(‘ts of such doubtful quality. 

Granting that there can be no long-time survey of trends in so new 
and variable an industry as is our long-distance marketing of vege¬ 
tables, certain developments seem significant. There are certain 
hardy green vegetables such as spinach, cabbage, lettuce, celery, 
and several root crops, which are not seriously injured by ordinary 
frosts during most of their growing period. Furthermore, these 
products are not mined if exposed to temperatures slightly below 
freezing while in transit or during distribution. They are there¬ 
fore relatively safe crops for all who grow^ and handle them. Suc¬ 
cessive plantings can be made during the long, mild fall and winter 
season of the extreme South and Southwest and an occasional loss 
from an unusual freeze results in higher prices for the plantings 
immediately following wdiicb find a relatively bare market. 

Production of Safer Crops Stimulated 

Marketing agencies are therefore promoting the growing of these 
products on a larger and larger scale. The areas of potential pro- 
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duction are so large that there is a generally well-sustained pressure 
of supply on the market. More and more these products are finding 
their way into chain grocery stores and are kept constantly before 
the housewife in fresh and abundant supply and of fairly well- 
standardized quality. 

The demana of the chain store for uniformity of grade is reflected 
all the way back to the grower. The trend toward standardization 
of quality and fairly uniform grading of our hardier green vegetables 
is evident and apparently permanent. Incidentally the retailer is 
doing all the advertising of these products. No growers’ organization 
is doing any extensive consumer adv^ertising of green vegetables. 

Ever since extensive vegetable jiroduction at great distances from 
market was first undertaken there has been a tendency on the part 
of the grower to decline to take all the risks. He has required the 
stimulus of an advance of money to persuade him to plunge heavily 
in so hazardous a venture. The truck crop is not a banker’s security. 
The dealer desiring large and continuous supplies has had to provide 
a large part of the cash to produce the crop. There seems to have 
been a steady trend toward tying up large-scale truck production 
more and more closely with marketing agencies willing to finance 
the grower. Thus the first wholesale handlers of the.se products have, 
in the aggregate, acquired steadily increased financial interests in the 
production of the crops they sell. 

The cooperative movement has, on the other hand, made but little 
progress among growers of highly perishable, short-season truck 
crops for distant shipment. Memberships are too transient; produc¬ 
tion too variable; market prices too fluctuating; management too 
intricate; and season of operation often too short to make probable 
a large measure of success. 

Long-Distance Competition 

A third trend is definitely discernible. The long-distance shipper 
of standardized products tends to compete more an(i more persistently 
with the local grower during the season for homegrown products. 
This results from tlie two trends first mentioned. Local truck crops 
have heretofore been sold largely ungraded or with little uniform¬ 
ity of grading. They are therefore not .suitable for chain-store dis¬ 
tribution, nor for otlier outlets which tlie larger dealers have devel¬ 
oped for their graded goods from distant sources. Thus the local 
grower is finding much of <he cash business of his home market closed 
to him. Many thrifty cash buyers who once went to a farmer’s mar¬ 
ket now buy "many fresh vegetables of entirely satisfactory quality 
at a cliain store. 

This situation has developed a fourth trend, the door-to-door 
sale of fresh vegetables and fruits from motor A^ehicles, especially in 
relatively small towns, so that it is the village which is becoming the 
local gardener’s outlet for much which the city once consumed. 
He sells to a peddler who, with his motor truck, can cover a wide 
territory and serve many consumers who can not conveniently 
patronize the chain store nor visit a public market. In this way 
many local growers may escape direct competition with graded prod¬ 
ucts from a distance, but the chain store invades smaller and smq,ller 
communities and the day when the local gardener must grade his 
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products very much as does his distant competitor seems close at 
hand. 

Products for Gardeners Near Cities 

It seems inevitable also that commercial gardeners near large 
cities must specialize more and more on those products which, in their 
season, are better than any wliich can come from a distance and on 
those which are most difficult to transport without serious loss in 
quality. Among these are such crops as sweet corn, garden peas, and 
fresh-shelled beans of all kinds. 

In spite of considerable discussion and some legislation in its 
favor the fai‘mer''s retail market does not appear to be growing -in 
importance. Where these markets are well patronized they furnish 
an outlet for many fresh, ungraded pi*oducts which can not be 
shipped profitably for long distances. Itinerant motor-truck oper¬ 
ators also (‘an dispose of much ungraded produce, for the purchaser 
is not ])rejudiced by a comparison of qualities. Aside from tliese 
outlets, however, the local producer wdJl find careful grading increas¬ 
ingly necessary. 

Wells A. Siiehman. 

V ILLAGE Planning Most American villages arc so(;ial and 

Contributing to trade centers for the surrounding farming 
Better Farm Life (*ommunity. Villages, as a rule, come into 
existence mainly to serve farmers. This 
may not be the purpose of those who start villages, but unless service 
to farmers is given, success is seldom attained. Villages arc essential 
to farmers as places to trade, to market products, to procure the usual 
professional services, to worship, to edu(*ate children, and to satisfy 
social and recreational desires. A good kind of village is needed for 
‘‘a good kind of life on the farm."’ Farmers, in their own interest, 
should protect and sustain tlie villages that serve them. Our best vil¬ 
lages are those wliere the village and the fanning people recognizer 
and utilize their mutual relationship. 

It is of interest to farmers that villages should be distinctive, 
wholesome, convenient, and efficient. In the march of industrializa¬ 
tion and urbanization some villages are jnissing out of existence. 
Villages of a cohesive type, whose people are bound together by 
strong social and community life and civic pride, liave the best 
chance to endure. Village people themselves should be interested in 
making their villages distinctive and servic'cable, both for present 
use and for future expansion. Distinction and serviceability dep(md 
greatly on physi(‘al make-ujr. This ne(‘essitates good planning. 

Some of the elements of good physical make-up of towns or vil¬ 
lages are direct approaches, convenient and pleasing entrances and 
exits, broad tree-lined streets both dire(*t and radiating, a common 
or village green, a civic center, open spaces, parks, and playgrounds, 
sanitary housing conditions, conveniently located and attractive pub¬ 
lic buildings, private dwellings and public buildings of good archi¬ 
tecture set well ba(*k from the street and surrounded with ample 
lawns, and clean attractive borders. Such features make for civic 
efficiency, convenience, and social well-being. 
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In such places are found the farmer's automobiles on Saturday 
afternoon and evening. Here the ever increasing army of summer 
tourists make their stops. Such, villages give promise of perma¬ 
nence, of becoming strong, virile, indispensable towns where the best 
citizenship is found, surrounded by a farming coiiimuiiity that is 
satisfied with its marketing and recreational center. 

Planning Problems of Cities 

Present-day cities arc laboriously cutting out extraneous growths, 
removing excrescences, and re-building themselves to meet modern 
conditions. Great tenement sections are eliminated, costly buihlings 
torn down, century-old trees uprooted, expensive suburban trai^ts 
acquired in order to create modern housing sections, widen thorougli- 
fares, build civic centers, install gateways, and create public i)arks 
and playgrounds. Huge sums are spent annually to excise unhealth¬ 
ful situations which foresight might have prevented. 

Must the 18,000 American villages look forward to tliese painful 
operations at maturity? Not necessarily! Some States are tanlily 
leading tlie wuiy in preventive planning for towns and villages as 
witness the work of the Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
lioards, the Iowa Town Planning Association, and the Wisconsin 
State Rural Planning Gornmiltee with its local county committees, 
all of which include villages in their ministrations. 

The same may he said of such regional associations as the Niagara 
Frontier Plannijig Association, the Regional IMaiining Association 
of the Sah Francisco Ihiy CVninties, and the Westchester (\)unty 
Planning Commission. State and private colonizing ( ompanies are 
l)uilding well-])lanned communities as at Ojibwa, AVis.. Durham and 
Patterson, Calif., and in IVnder County, N. C. 

Notable new villages recently carefully ])lanned with a view to 
esthetic and physical comfort are found at Mariemont, Ohio. Long¬ 
view, Wash., Pinehurst, N. C., wlu-re certain faim lands were defi¬ 
nitely set aside, and at Palo Yerde, Calif., where exceptional pro¬ 
visions for parks and playgrounds were made. 

IVIany forc-siglhed villagc-s are initiating their own jdaiiiiing ])ra(> 
tices. In some places this is ac*c()mf)lished by large-piece reconstruc¬ 
tion work at one time, while in other villages the planning work is 
continued through many years. Weston and Cohassett. Mass., have 
replanned their town c^cuiters by removing old structurc-s, broadening 
and straightening roadways, eliminating insanitary sin-roundings, 
and providing commons and establishing notable civic centers. (Figs. 
2r>4 and Biandon and Jericho, Vt., have grouped trade or 

public buildings about a public ])ark or common with i*adiating tree- 
lined streets. Leroy, Ohio, and Waverly, Pa., have established 
civic (tenters. Forrest City, N. C., and Simsbury and Salisbury, 
(\)nn., liavc centered their planning activities on one main stiwt. 
Newport, Vt., and Ashfield, Mass., have recently completed im¬ 
portant planning developments about lake shores. 

Other recent notable planning features are stream-side improve¬ 
ments at Logan, IHah, Cape (Jirardeau, Mo„ and Lewisburg, Pa.; 
railroad gateways at P^orrest City, Ark., Harper, Kuns., and Post, 
Tex.; trolley gateways at West Milton, Ohio, Wheaton, 111., and 
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Morrison Ridge, Kans.; park developments at Geary, Okla., and 
Waterloo, Wis.; playgrounds at Pipestone, Minn., and Elizabethville, 
Pa.; waterworks adornments at Norwich, N. Y., and Morrisville, 
Vt.; glen and waterfall reservations at Barre, Mass.; cemetery devel¬ 



opment at Bowman, Ga., Guttenberg, Iowa, and (ieddes, S. Dak.; and 
vacant lot improvements at New Hampton, N. H., and Benwood, 
W. Va. 

A striking recent improvement is evident in the proper location, 
architecture, and ground improvements of public buildings such as 
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schools, churches, libraries, town halls, courthouses, post offices, and 
community buildings. 

The great sums now being spent for city planning are really for 
replanning and reconstruction, necessitated by earlier mistakes and 



haphazard growtli. To plan a town is to exert careful control over 
its j)hysical develoj)ment as a whole. It is not a waste but a saving 
of inone}^ It is made unnecessary to si)end great sums in the future 
for reconstruction. 

Village planning is in its infancy in tlie TTnited States. If right¬ 
fully carried out it promises much for the economic, social, and 
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esthetic welfare of the 20,000,000 people who live in villages or 
small towns and the 30,000,000 farm people who use them. 

Wayne C. Nason. 


W AGES of Farm The general trend of farm wages from 

L^bor in the 1866 to date has been upward along with 
Last 60 Years prices, cost of living, and industrial wages. 

Farm wages were between 75 and 80 per cent 
of the 1910-1914 average in 1866 and 1869, dropping to less than 60 
per cent, their lowest point for the past 60 years, between 1877 and 
1880. From 1882 to 1893 farm wages continued at about 65 per cent, 
dropping to 61 per cent in 1894. Farm wages improved slowly dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the nineties, rose rapidly until 1905, and con- 
tinue<l to rise at a less rapid rate until 1916 when, under the influence 
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Fig. 1156. — Farm wages, industrial wages, and cost of living, 18<ir» lo inclusive 


of World War conditions and })ostwar expansion, farm Ava^es readied 
a peak in whidi was 230 per cent of the 1010-11)14 average. 
Farm wages dropped to 150 per cent in 1921, and 146 per cent in 
1922 during the more acute stages of the postwar dellatlon and 
depression period. They rose to about 160 to 170 per cent of the 
1910-1914 av(M*age in 1923, at which level they have continued for the 
past several years. Tlie general trend of farm wages from 1866 to 
1925 is shown in Figure 256, together with the tiends of industrial 
wages and of the general cost of living in cities and towns. 

Farm Wages and Industrial Wages 

In 1866 both farm and industrial wages stood at 78 per cent of the 
1910-1914 average, while the cost of living in cities and towns was 
more than double that amount, or 158 per cent. Neither industrial 
or farm wages reflected the high-price level of Civil War days. In¬ 
dustrial wages advanced to about 85 per cent of the 1910-1914 
average during the first few years following the Civil War, while 
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farm wages tended toward lower levels. Both industrial and farm 
wages reached the low point for the past 60 years during the late 
seventies. Industrial wages were not alfected as much by the hard 
times of the nineties as were farm wages. Beginning with the late 
nineties farm wages began to rise more rapidly than industrial wages 
until about 1905 when tliey both continued to rise at about the same 
rate, reaching approximately the same peak in 1920. Both groups 
of wages dropped from 1920 to 1922, but farm wages dropped much 
farther. Farm wages during the past few years have been only 
about 160 to 170 per cent of the 1910-1914 average, while industrial 
wages have at no time been less than 200 {)er cent of the pre-war 
average and have since reached a point fully as high as the peak 
of 1920. 

The cost of living decreased rapidly from 1865 to 1879 when it 
reached a low ])oint at about the same time as both industrial and 
farm wages. The cost of living index was above both wage indexes 
until about 1890, but since 1890 it has been generally below industrial 
wages and except for a lO-year period from 190‘i to 191^1, above farm 
wages. The cost of living index started npw^ard at the beginning 
of the World War, before wages, but did not reach as high a jjeak 
in 1920. It dropped from 192t) to 1922 and has remained slightly 
above farm wages, but very much below industrial wages. 

Factors in the Trend of Farm Wages 

It is to be expected that farm wages and industrial wages would 
lend to have the same general trend over a long period of years. 
There have always been some shifts in labor supply from city to 
country and back again at certain seasons of the year and fi'om year 
to year. If the wage inducements were great enough, the shift would 
be largely in one direction. High industrial wages at the present 
time are attracting farm laborers from the country. Since imlustrial 
labor has become better organized it has been able to keej) wages 
moving upward in (*lose harmonv with the cost of living, with some 
slight lag, early in the war, and has even been able to hold industrial 
wages at the high war levels after the cost of living declined. 

The ie(!overy of business in 1922 and 1923 was refle(!ted by a sub¬ 
stantial recovery in both farm and industrial wages in 1923. The 
restriction of immigration was undoubtedly a contributing factor to 
this rise. But farm wages have remained between 160 and 17t) per 
cent of the 1910-1914 average while industrial wages have reached 
a level fully as high as that reached in 1920. Although farm and 
industrial wages tend to have the same tiend over a long period of 
time and are subject to many of the same influences such as deflation, 
business depression and recovery and immigration restriction, another 
highly important factor at work is the relative level of the prices of 
farm products as received by farmers. 

Farm wages improved relatively faster than industrial wages from 
the late nineties to the beginning of the w ar in 1914. During that 
period the price of farm products increased relatively more than the 
prices of industrial products. It is undoubtedly true at the present 
time that farm wages are held at a lower level than industrial wages 
by the much lower level of farm prices. With farm prices of corn, 
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cotton, and other farm products at present levels the farmer can not 
afford to hire much farm labor even at the present relatively low 
level of farm wages. On the other hand with industrial wages and 
earnings increasing, it is not likely that farm wages will decrease 
materially. 


n. F. Sarlk- 


W AGES of Farm Farm wages appear to be influenced by 
Hands Governed three major factors: (1) Supply of farm 
by Three Factors labor, (2) cost of living, and (3) factory 
employment and wages. 

The supply of farm laborers affects the wages they receive in 
very iniuh the same way that the supply of a (ommodity influences 
its market price. An inci'eased supply means lower wages or prices 



Fjti. *jrt7. Supply of fnriii lalior and w.*wa adjuHit'd for t^ltaiiKPs in rout of Jivlnjf, 
An inci’oiiso in tho auppJy of farm Jaborors mraua lower wttgos, ami a decrease 
means higher wages 


and a decreased supply means higher wages oi* prices. Since 1919, 
this relation.ship has been generally true if account is taken of the 
changes in the juice level or co.st of living. 

Tn Figure 297 is shown a farm-labor supply and wages curve. 
The index of farm labor supply (measure<l horizontally on the 
figure) is d«!rived from reports ol farmer corresj)ondents who indi¬ 
cate annually whether the supjdy and demand for farm labor in 
their localities are above or below noniial. The index of wages is 
also based on rej)orts by farmer corresj)ondeT)ts. For use in this 
comparison, the reported average wages have be«‘n adjusted fol* 
changes in the cost of living in the ITiiited States and therefore 
i‘C[)resent changes in the purchasing power of farm wages. Both 
the supply and wage conditions of 1919 are here expressed as 100. 
Thus in 1921 the supply of farm labor in relation to the demand 
in that year was 31 per cent greater than in 1919. Wages, after 
allowing for the lower cost of living in the United States in 1921, 
consequently fell to 17 per cent from the 1919 level. 
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Factory employment and factory wa^es are both indirect factors 
in farm wages. During the past seven years for which data are 
available, increases in factory employment have been accompanied 
by decreases in the farm labor supply, and vice versa. Apparently 
when there is an active demand for labor in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, some farm hands are induced, i)robably by the prospect of 
higher city wagas, to leave the fanns, and when factory workers 
are laid off, some of tliem i*eturn to or seek employment on farms. 

Factory Wages an Influence 

This movement of the labor supply between farm and factory tends 
to cause farm wages during the year to vary somewhat with factory 
wages except in the months of unusually heavy demand for farm 
hands. Thus sinc e 1928 farm wages and earnings of factory workers 
have fluctuated in the same way in each season of the year except 
between April and July. The heavy demand for harvest labor dur¬ 
ing the past three years has caused farm wages to go uj) while fac¬ 
tory wages declined. Evidently more hands were needed on the 
farm than were made available for farm work by the slowing down 
of manufacturing activity during the summer. Jletween October and 
January farm wages have declined more rapidly than industrial 
wage earnings, since the demand for farm labor in January is prob¬ 
ably at the lowest point of the year. 

L. H. Bean. 


W ASHING Clothes Laundering has been dpne the world 
a Problem in over ever since fabrics have been used for 
Temperatures personal or household purposes. The aim 
lias always been the same—to get out all 
the dirt and to get back the original color or whiteness without 
injury to the fabric. Many methods have been tried, in all coun¬ 
tries, with varying degrees of success, from the primitive rubbing 
on the stones of the river bank to the modern washing machine. 

Tlie principle of all washing consists in sending a cleansing liquid 
through the clothes with sufficient force to dislodge the dirt. How 
hot shall this cleansing fluid be? This is an important question and 
when answered as the result of scientific study will go a long way 
toward working out a standard home-laundry method. For this 
reason the studies being undertaken at the present time by the de¬ 
partment are emphasizing washing temperatures. 

Before choosing the proper washing temperatures, a study must 
be made of the properties of soap, the characteristics of the common 
textile fibers from which fabrics are made, the kinds of soil that 
get on fabrics in everyday use, and the fastness of dyes tp washing. 

Friction and water are not enough to extract dirt from fabri<;s 
because loose dirt is held by a film of grease. Soap is needed also 
because it has the power of wetting greasy surfaces and of attract¬ 
ing to itself the dirt and grease, leaving tlie fahi ie c lean. In order 
to act as a detergent, or cleanser, the soap must be dissolved in 
water. This is one of the reasons ilie temi)erature of wash water is 
important. Soap will dissolve at low^ or high temperatures depend¬ 
ing on the kind of fat which was used in its manufacture. The 
vegetable fats usually produce soaps which can be dissolved in cool 
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water and are so-called oleic acid or soft-oil soaps. Soaps made 
from animal fats, the so-called tallow soaps, generally remiire hot 
water to dissolve them. The temperature of wash water, nowever, 
does not depend alone on what will dissolve the different kinds of 
soap. Some of the textile fibers from which fabrics are woven are 
affected by water of different temperatures. Before buying the 
soap for laundering, therefore, it is important to know whether 
clothes can stand very hot water. 

Fibers Chiefly Used 

The fibers which are used most extensively in the manufacture of 
textiles may be divided into three classes: (1), The animal fibers, 
including silk and wool; (2), the vegetable fibers, cotton and flax; 
and (3), the artificial fiber, rayon. 

The animal fibeis belong to a group of substances known as pro¬ 
teins and are soluble in an alkaline solution and injured by high tem¬ 
peratures. Wool is a slender, wavy fiber composed of elongated 
cells and covered throughout its varying length of three-quarters of 
an inch to 8 inches with minute overlapping scales. This peculiar 
structure of wool causes it to become felted when rubbed, or washed 
in very hot water or an alkaline solution. Silk, on the othei* hand, 
does not consist of a number of small cells, but is one long ro«ind 
filament. If unbroken in winding off the cocoon it may be as long 
as 40 feet. It does not shrink like w’ool, but is somewhat sensitive to 
heat and alkaline solutions. These properties of wool and silk sug¬ 
gest careful handling in laundering fabrics of these fibers, use of a 
neutral soft, oil soap, and need for liikew’arm water for suds and 
rinse.s. 

The cotton fiber comes from the fruit pod of the cotton })lant and 
is three-quarters of an inch to 3 inches long. T^mler the n/. /oscope 
it looks like a twisted ribbon. Linen is made from the flax plant 
and the flax fibers are longer than cotton, varying from 12 to 30 
inches in length. Flax fibers look like a straight ribbon with cross 
markings w hen examined with a magnifying glass. Both cotton and 
flax are made of cellulose and are not hurt by boiling water or 
weakly alkaline solutions. More drastic treatment can be used in 
washing fabrics of these fibers than is possible with silks and w^oolens. 
Brisk rubbing an<l stirring, a tallow’ laundry soap, and hot water 
can be used to good effect on cottons and linens. 

Artificial silk, which is becoming more and more jiopular for 
undergarments and, in combination with other fibers, for dress fab¬ 
rics, requires a certain care in laundering. It swells and loses 
strength when put into water and alkaline solutions. Therefore 
artificial silk fabrics must be squeezed rather than rubbed to n*move 
the soil, and a neutral soap dissolved in lukewarm water used for 
suds and tepid w^ater for rinses. 

Colors Cause Anxiety 

A colored fabric made from any textile fiber always causes gi'eater 
anxiety in washing than anything white. How’ it is going to come 
out is oftentimes a gamble. Recently, liowcver, great steps for¬ 
ward have been made in dyes and dyeing, and colored fabrics have 
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been produced whicli are more likely to launder well. Still it is 
universally known that colored goods must be separated from white 
goods in laundering and treated as gently as possible while getting 
them clean. The general rule is to use neutral soap suds no hotter 
than lukewarm, followed by rinses of the same temperature, and 
to wash and rinse as quickly as possible. The hotter the water, the 
more of the dye will be stripped from the fabric by the soap suds. 

The kind of soil on clothing also has to be considered in deciding 
on the proper temperature for washing. Excluding stains, which 
have to be treated aside from the regular laundry process, there are 
four kinds of dirt: (1) Albuminous matter, as for examj)le, eggs, 
blood, or any body excretion; (2) finely divided matter, as soot and 
dust; (3) animal and vegetable fats; (4) machine and mineral oils. 

Albumin is the only one of these wdiich is changed by a tempera¬ 
ture between that of an ordinary room (70° F.) and of boiling water 
(212° F.). At a temperature about midway between these two, 
albumin changes to a form which wdll not dissolve in water, or be¬ 
comes seton the fabric. The water for washing is generally 
somewhere betw’een loom temperature and boiling. If clothes have 
on them persjiiration or other body excretions, or bits of food contain¬ 
ing albumin, there is danger that these may be set ” or cooked into 
the fabric if the water is hotter than this lialfway point. Very hot 
water may be needed, however, to remove other kinds of dirt- If 
this proves true, in tlie study now under way, then a preliminary 
soaking in lukewarm water wdll be re<*ommended in order to get rid 
of the albuminous dirt. 

In studying these various points on washing temperatures, pieces 
of different fabrics are being soiled and then washed in small cylin¬ 
der washing machines with different degrees of hot and cold water. 
The cleanliness of the fabrics is determined by weighing an<l by the 
use of an instrument (*alled a photometer. The results of all these 
studies will be translated into a standard method for home launder¬ 
ing wliich will take out some of the guesswork and make washing 
possible in the easiest, quickest, and mo^t efficient way. 

A. Elizabp:th Hinn. 


W HEAT Breeding All of the im]>ortant varieties of wheat 
for Resistance now grown in the United States are sus- 
to Leaf Rust ceptible to one or more of the widely itis- 
tributed forms of leaf rust. As a result 
leaf rust is usually jirevalent on all of the wheat grown Avhere humid 
conditions favorable for its develo})ment firevail. The amount of 
damage done by this rust varies considerably from season to season 
and irom place to place. The crop seldom is ruined entirely but 
sometimes severe losses occur. 

The hard red winter wlieats, wdien grown in certain of the humid 
sections of the country, have been more or less resistant to leaf rust. 
The hard wheats, how^ever, lack adaptation to humid conditions and 
can not be grown prolitably. Over most of this area the soft red 
winter and white wheats give better yields than the hard red 
winters, although they are more susceptible to leaf rust. The possi¬ 
bility thus was presented of combining the resistance of one class 
with the adaptation of the other classes. 

2B217®—YBK 1926-49 
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Experiments were begun in 1920, designed in part to study the 
inheritance of resistan(?e to leaf rust but mainly to develop a wheat 
adapted to the humid winter wheat area and resistant to this rust. 
A series of hybrids were made between several strains of the Kanred 
variety, a hard red winter wheat, and soft red and white wheats. In 
later years Malakoff and other varieties have been used as resistant 
parents in numerous crosses. 

In the course of these investigations hybrids have been made at 
Arlington Experiment Farm, Kosslyn, Va.; at La Fa.yette, Ind., in 
cooperation with the Indiana Experiment Station; and at Manhattan, 
Kans., in cooperation with the Kansas Experiment Station. Prog¬ 
enies from these hybrids have been grown at the places named and 
also at Knoxville, TLVnn., and later in South Carolina and at several 
points in North Carolina, in cooperation with the experiment stations 
of the States named, and also in other States. 

Resistant Selections Tested 

These investigations have now proceeded to the point wdierc a 
number of selections that have shown resistance to leaf rust are 
being tested for adaptation and yield. In the early tests that have 
been made it is apparent that certain strains .have been obtained 
that are resistant to leaf rust in the localities where they have l)een 
growm. Some of these have given good yields and thus appear to 
combine adaptation to these localities with rust resistance. 

The breeding for resistance to leaf rust has been complicated by 
the fact that there are different physiologic forms of this rust whicdi 
behave differently on different varieties. Twelve different physiolo¬ 
gic forms, distinguishable by their reaction on different wheats, 
liave been determined. With several of these forms present in any 
locality in proportions varying from season to season, as seems to 
be the case, the problem of breeding for rust resistance l)ecomes very 
complex. The inheritance of resistance, as a consecpience, (an 
hardly be determined in field cultures. Despite these conditions the 
results obtained indicate that there is segregation for resistance and 
that the characteristic of low- rust susceptibility has l>een trans¬ 
mitted to certain of the progeny in combination with certain otliei* 
desirable characters. 


^ Resistance is Inherited 

By studying in the greenhouse jirogenies of these hybrids between 
resistant and susceptible wln^ats, it has been determined that re¬ 
sistance is definitely inherited. In the gieenhouse studies separate 
pure cultures of physiologic forms of leaf rust were used and the 
plants were protected from infection by otlier forms. Apjiroxi- 
mately three resistant to one susceptible segregates aj)peared in the 
Fo generation of (*rosses where the hard red wheat Malakoff was used 
as the resistant parent. 

In the F.; generation the susceptible segregates bred true, while 
only one out of thre^ of the lesistant bred true, the other two segre¬ 
gating again into three resistant and one susce[)tible. In crosses 
where Malakoff was used as the susceptible parent, a segrcigation of 
one resistant to two intermediate and one susceptible occurred. These 
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facts indicate that resistance in these cases is due to a single genetic 
factor. 

In the case of crosses between two varieties, one which is suscep¬ 
tible to one form of leaf rust and resistant to another, and one which 
shows the reverse reaction to these two forms, the resistances of the 
two parents are independently inherited. A di-hybrid ratio in re- 
st)ect to reaction to these two pliysiologic forms of rust is obtained in 
tne F 

2* Resistance to tlie various physiologic forms so far tested is 
due, therefore, to diffenuit factors or groups of factoi's inherited as a 
unit, the different factors or groups of factors being independently 
inherited. These may be brought together, thus uniting in a single 
strain the resistance to the various physiologic forms possessed by 
the different varieties. It may thus be possible to develop a strain 
of wheat resistant to all physiologic forms of leaf rust. Experiments 
along this line are now under way. 

C. E, Lekuity. 


W HEATS Highly Loose smut of wheat causes a?i estimated 
Resistant to loss of over 10,()()(),000 bushels annually in 
Loose Smut the United States. It is possible to control 
the disease by treating the seed with hot 
w^ater, but the treatment is difficult to apply and frequently reduces 
the stand and the yield. 

Since 1022 many varieties and strains of wheat have been tested at 
Kosslyn, Va., and Ithaca, N. Y., for resistance to loose smut. All of 
the important eastern wheats and a few of the leading western 
wheats have Ixhui included in the tests. As a result, resistant or 
immune strains have been found iti the following varieties: lUack- 
liull, Dawson, Fulcaster, Fultz, Hussar, I^eap, Perujuite, Preston, 
Pnr]>lestraw’, Ridit, Shejdierd, Silversheaf, and Trumbull. 

The list includes some of the most imj)ortant and widely grown 
varieties, such as Fultz and Fulcaster. Fultz, Ful(*aster, and Daw^- 
son generally have been reported to be susceptible to loose smut, but 
the pure-line selections used in these experiments proved to be highly 
resistant. The occurrence of resistant and otherwise desirable strains 
in these widely growui wheats gives encouragement to the hope of 
reducing the heavy annual loss caused by loose smut of wheat. 

V. F. Tapke. 


W HEAT Mosaic The mosaic diseases of the winter 
Control Through (*ereals occur on wheat, rye, and barley 
Immune Strains and on wheat-rye hybrids. In the dis¬ 
tricts wdiere wheat mosaic is prevalent it 
is very destructive to certain varieties. 

The great economic and biological imjxutance of the mosaic ami 
other virus diseases of plants has stimulated many scientific wuirkers 
to make extensive investigations of these diseases. Although the 
greatest interest seems to be centered around the attempt to discover 
the cause for these diseases, it shouhl be emphasized that marked 
progress can be made in their control, even though it is not known 
whai causes them. 




Fig. 2n8.—A, llwiltliy Queen plant; B, Harvest Quw'n plant showing a 

severe case f't the rosette phase of mosaic: C, portion of a healthy leaf of wheat; 
I) and F, portions of leaves showing mosaic; mottling 


virus can exist in heavy silt soils for at least seven years when winter 
wheat is grown every year or even at irregular intervals. This soil 
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relationship was so strikingly at variance with the accented ideas 
relating to other mosaic diseases that wheat mosaic was tnOught for 
a time to be another type of disease. 

The virus does not exist for as long a period in sandy soil as it 
does in the silt and clay types. This very likely is due, to a large 
extent, to diiferences in the leaching properties of the soils. It is 
evident, therefore, that soil type has an important bearing on its 
retention of a viius. 


Control of Wheat Mosaic 

In the study of this disease it was fortunate that the far-reaching 
possibilities for controlling the mosaics through selo(‘tion and breed¬ 
ing for resistance were made strikingly evident. This was brought 
about by a scries of favorable circumstances, the most important of 
which were the existence of the virus in the soil and the extreme 
regularity with which the disease developed in wlieat grown on uni¬ 
formly infested areas. 

Wheat is a very favorable plant for conducting disease-resistance 
studies. In no other crop have there been developed so many varie¬ 
ties and selections and in few others is it possible to study so many 
individuals on a small area of ground. This combination of favor¬ 
able circumstances made it possible virtually to wipe out tlie losses 
due to wheat mosaic after a single season’s study of varieties. Wheat 
mosaic is still with us, but it now occurs primarily on varieties wdiich 
are highly tolerant to the disease. 

Selection studios show that resistant or immune strains may be 
obtained from a very susceptible variety. Harvest Queen wheat can 
not be grown on soil containing a great (Quantity of virus, yet it has 
been possible to select individual Harvest Queen plants which are so 
resistant to mosaic that no appreciable losses occur, and in some 
ca^es it appears that there is complete immunity. The principal 
agronomic characters of these selections seem to be essentially like 
those of the original type, and it therefore ap])ears that winter wheat 
mosaic can be held completely in check without sacrilicing a valuable 
variety. 

H. H. MdvixNEY. 


W HEAT Reports More com])le(e and timely reports upon 
on Production the domestic sui)ply of wheat and its move- 
and Holdings ment into consumption arc now becoming 
available through a program put into oper¬ 
ation by the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. Under 
this program the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is collecting 
weekly repoits of wheat in terminal markets, and <|uarterly reports 
of stocks on farms and in country mills and (‘levators, while the 
Bureau of the Census is collecting quarterly reports of wheat in* 
merchant mills. These various reports have l)een adjusted to elimi¬ 
nate duplication, and taken together present a picture of the Nation’s 
wheat supplies at three-month intervals. 

Heretofore the Department of Agriculture published as of March 
1 and July 1 estimates of wheat on farms and in country mills and 
elevators based upon questionnaires to crop reporters and elevator 
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and mill operators. The rei)orters were asked to report on the per¬ 
centage of the preceding year’s crop which, in their judgment, was on 
hand on the given date. The new series of quarterly reports of stocks 
on farms will be based upon reports of actual production and actual 
holdings in bushels. Experience has demonstrated that such sample 
data give somewhat more accurate results. In like manner, operators 
of country mills and elevators are asked to report actual holdings on 
each date. From this sample the quantity held by all such estab¬ 
lishments will be estimated. 

Data Heretofore Unofficial 

Information on stocks in terminal markets has heretofore been 
gathered only by unofficial agencies. Two of the most commonly 
used reports of this character were those of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and Bradstreet’s. The figure issued by the Chicago Board of 
Trade relates to 22 markets anci does not include a number of mar¬ 
kets, particularly in the Southwest, which have more recently become 
important, nor any markets in the Mountain or Pacific Coast States. 
The figure issued by Bradstreet’s relates to over 50 markets, some 
of which appear to represent mill holdings, but does not include a 
number of markets which have recently become important. 

The new series of reports on stocks at terminal points are designed 
to cover the holdings in about 42 markets in the following classi¬ 
fications : 

1. In all public elevators. 

2. In all private elevators or warehouses whose owners or operators 
are engaged in handling or storing grain in interstate commerce, 
except— 

(a) When the storage capacity of sucdi elevator or warehouse 
is less than 25,000 bushels. 

When stocks are for local merchandizing only. 

(<^) When stocks are exclusively for local consumption by 
mills, crushers, or malt houses and are not expected to be offered 
again as grain in the markets. 

3. All stocks afloat in boats or barges in lake, river, canal or .sea¬ 
board ports of the United Slates which have not been cleared for 
export or shipment to another port. 

4. Canadian grain in bond in these designated United States ports 
or markets. 

5. United States grain in Canadian ports or markets. 

Mill Stocks Report.s 

Reports on stocks owned by merchant mills of 5,000.bari*el 
capacity have been collected by the Bureau of Census beginning with 
June 30, 1925. Published reports show the slocks owned by mills 
which produced about 87 per cent of the flour production reported 
by merchant mills in 1923. Of the remaining merchant mills, many 
do not fall in the 5,000-barrel class, and are not carried on the cur¬ 
rent census lists. These smaller merchant mills are included in the 
Department of Agriculture country mill and elevator report. In 
order to eliminate duj)lication with Department of Agriculture 
reports the Census Bureau is now reporting stocks held at the mills 
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separately from stocks owned but held elsewhere. This item of 
stocks held at mills supplements the Department of Agriculture 
items. 

This joint arrangement of reports on Avheat stocks does not include 
wheat in transit, either by rail or boat, nor in the small number of 
5,(K)0-barrel mills on the present census list which fail to report to 
that bureau. This last quantity, however, is small and an allowance 
can be made on the basis of holdings of those mills which do report. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates of stocks on farms and in 
country mills and elevators on July 1 relate only to old wheat, while 
the reports of stocks in terminal markets and mills may include some 
new wheat. 

JosECTf A. Becker. 

H. S. Irw IN. 


W HEAT Varieties Several new wheat varieties, introduced 
for the Western or develo})ed through breeding by the 
United States Imited States Department of Agriculture 
in coopeiation with State e\})orim(Tit sta¬ 
tions, have been distributed in the Western States. Sonic of these 
already have acdiieved (*ommercial iinportancv and others may soon. 
The more important ones are described and discussed briefly under 
the commercial classes to which they belong. 

Hard Red Spring 

The Kota variety was introduced from Russia and developed con¬ 
currently by the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. It is a bearded, 
white-gluined variety wliich is resistant to black stem rust. It also 
is fairly resistant to drought and outyiehls Mar(|uis in Nortli Dakota 
and adjacent portions of neighboring States Avhere it now ocenpies 
about 1,000.000 acres. 

Reliance is a sjiring variety jirodiiced from a Manjuis-Kanred 
cross in coo])erative experiments between the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and the Oregon, Montana, Noiih Dakota, and Minnesota 
exi)eriment stations. It is a bearded, wdiite-glumed variety, matur¬ 
ing about one day latei* than Marcjuis. It is a vigorous, frost- 
resistant, and higli-yielding variety. While it has the resistance of 
Kanred to stem rust it is not as resistant as Kota. Small samples 
of seed were first distributed for (‘ommercial growing from the 
Northern (treat Plains Field Station, Mandan, N. Dak., in the spring 
of 102(>. It should be best adapted to the western portions of the 
Dakotas and in Montana. 


Durum 

Nodak is a pure-line selection from Kubanka developed at the 
Dickinson substation, Dickinson, N. Dak., in cooperative experiments 
between the United States De])artment of Agriculture and the North 
Dakota Experiment Station. It is similar to Kubanka except for 
being more resistant to stem rust and a higher yiolder. Seed was 
first distributed for eommorcial growing from the Dickinson substa¬ 
tion in 1923, and it is estimated that about 5,000 acres w^ere grown in 
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1926. It appears best adapted to central North Dakota wliere stem 
rust is prevalent. 

Monuak is a different selection from Kubanka but developed 
similarly. Mondak is not resistant to stem rust but yields best in 
Montana and in western North Dakota where stem rust does not 
occur. Mondak differs from Kubanka and Nodak only in being 
slightly later and taller, and having better quality of grain for the 
manufacture of macaroni. Seed was first distributed from the Dick¬ 
inson substation in 192H and from the Judith Basin substation, 
Moccasin, Mont., in 1920. 

Akrona is a selection fi om Arnautka developed at the Akron Field 
Station, Akron, Colo., by the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. It is an early, high-yielding amber durum and of excellent 
quality for the manufacture of nia(‘aroni. Seed Avas first distributed 
from the Akron Field Station, Akron, Colo., in 1925. It appears 
best adapted to northeastern Colorado and adjacent sections of 
neighboring States. 

Hard Red Winter 

Karmont is a hardy, high-yielding selection of Kharkof developed 
at the Judith Basin substation in cooperative expcMiments between 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the Montana Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. It is slightly hardier than Kharkof 
and yields best in tlie higher and drier sections of Montana. Seed 
was first distributed from the Moccasin substation in 1922, and it is 
estimated that about 350,000 acres were grown in 1926. 

NeAvturk is an awnless hard red Avinter Avheat developed from a 
NeAvton-Turkey cross in (‘ooperative experiments between the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Montana Agricultural 
Ex]>eriment Station at the Judith Basin substation. It is as hardy 
and as high yielding as Kharkof or Karmont, in Montana, and of 
equal quality. Seed Avas first distributed for commercial groAving 
in the lall of 1926. 

Regal is a smut-resistant selection of Turkey developed in coopera- 
tiA^e experiments between the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station at the Sh(»r- 
man County branch station, Moro, Oreg. The Regal variety may 
be distinguished from other hard red winter Avheats by its pur])le 
steins. Seed oT the Regal was first distributed from the Moro Sta¬ 
tion in the fall of 1926. 

White 

Federation Avas introduced into the United States in 1911 by the 
United States Depaitineni of Agriculture. It originated from a ci oss 
made by William Fairer, of New South Wales, Australia, and be¬ 
came the leading wheat variety of Australia. After being tested in 
the Pacific Ck)ast States for several years, it Avas distributed to farm¬ 
ers in Oregon in the spring of 1920 from the Slnuman C^ounty sub¬ 
station, and later in Idaho from the Aberdeen Field Station, Aber¬ 
deen, Idaho. About 450,000 acres of Federation wu^re groAvn in 
1925. It is an awnless, brown-glumed, soft-kerneled spring wheat, 
but is grown from fall seeding in mild climates. It is especially 
well adapted for growing under iiTigation and on rich heavy soils. 
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Hard Federation was selected from Federation about 1908 by J. T. 
Pridham, at the Cowra Experiment Station, in New South Wales, 
Australia. It was introdu(*ed by the Department of Apiculture in 
1915 and was first distributed in 1920 to farmers of Oregon and Cali¬ 
fornia from experiment stations at Moro, Oreg., and Chico, Calif. It 
is estimated that about 100,000 acres of Hard Federation were grown 
in 1925. It is a shoit, early, awnless, brown-glumed, hard white 
wheat, best adapted to the higher and drier sections of California, 
Oregon, and Montana. 

Onas was introduced by the United States Depai tinent of Agii- 
culture from Tulsa, Saddleworth, South Australia. It was devel¬ 
oped through hybridization by F. Coleman, Federation being one 
parent. The value of this wheat for California conditions was de- 
t(‘rmined in cooperative experiments by the department and the 
California Agricultural Experiment Station. Seed was distributed 
from the Davis Experiment Station, Davis, Calif., in 192t‘b It is a 
high-yielding, awnless, white-glumed, spring variety, best adapted to 
the low-lying good wheat lands of California. 

Value of the New Wheats 

Of the new varieties listed above live already have proved ex¬ 
tremely valuable to wheat-growing farmers. These are Kota, Feder¬ 
ation, Hard Federation, Karinont, and Nodak. Their total estimated 
area in 1920 was 1,855,000 acres, and the total estimated increase in 
value from growing (hem was $5..525,000. 

J. Allex Clark. 

W HEAT Varieties For more than 2,000 years stinking smut 
Resistant to or hunt has been one of the worst fungous 
Stinking Smut parasites of (he wheat plant. A hundred 
years ago tlie practice of treating tlie seed 
with blue vitriol Avas in general use in regions where outbreaks of 
the disease Avere couiuion. 

In the Pacific Coast States, oAving to soil inf(‘ction by Avind-borne 
spoics scattered during the liai Aest season, satisfactory control could 
not be obtained by seed treatment. Infection from this source Avas 
limited to winter Avheat, for these wind-borne spores ])erish during 
the winter season and cease to he a menace to Avheat soAAm in the 
spring. It Avas necessary, therefore, to try other means of control 
of stinking smut in Avinter Avheat. The most hopeful solution of the 
problem seemed to be to find or develop resistant xarieties. Accord¬ 
ingly, since J9i;i, AAdien the nature of field infection Avas first demon¬ 
strated, thoiisaiuls of varieties ami hybrid selections haAe been tested 
for resistance at the experiment .stations in Wasliington, Oregon, an<l 
California. The methods used have been similar at all stations. The 
seed is blackened Avith smut sj)ores and soAvn at the time infection is 
most likely to occur. At luirAest time the susceptibility is measured 
in terms of percentage of bunted heads. 

Most of the common bread wlieats have been found to be suscep¬ 
tible, producing from 25 to 100 per cent of bunted heads under such 
conditions. A very few varieties have j)roA^ed to be highly resistant, 
producing less than 10 per cent of smut. In fact, three strains, 
White Odessa, Martin, and Hussar, have been smut-free in most 
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tests at the various experiment stations, althougli they are susceptible 
to a specialized strain of stinking smut found m Germany. 

Hundreds of hybrid selections that are smut-free in the third and 
]at«‘r generations have been developed by the experiment stations dur- 



Fjo. 2.^9.—Uidit wlu*iit and parenta, Flomice on the left and Turkey on the rlRlit. 
Ridit Is a recent development of the Waahlnffton State Atrrlcultiiral Experi¬ 
ment Station. It is iiicve resistant to stinking smut than either parent, and 
may be sown without sec'd treatment without danger of a smutty crop 

in^ lecent years. Evidently there are several factors, cumulative in 
cSct, which contribute to the resistance of the.se Avheats, for the 
hybrids are often more resistant than either parent. One su(‘h hy¬ 
brid, from a cross between Turkey and Florem^e, has been distributed 
ill Wasliington to more than 100 fttrmer.s, who find that it may be 
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sown safel^r witliout seed treatment. Altofietlicr, about 12,000 acres 
of Kidit (fig. 250), as the new wheat is called, were harvested in 1926, 



iMO. 2rt().—.Mbit whont ami paniits. Hybrid on the b*ft and Whit*' Odtssa on 
tho right. Aliiit ha.'< the club h<-ad and .siilT straw of llyi*rid 128 combined with 
the immunity Irom stinking .smut possesst'd by White Odessa 


Another immune hvlirid named Albit 2(>()), rei^nltinp: from a 
cross between White Odessa and Hybrid 128, has outyielded all the 
old coniinercial varieties during the past three years at the Washing¬ 
ton station. In the seventh generation from the original cross it is 
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being tested further by other stations of the Pacific coast, as well as 
by cooperating farmers in the winter-wheat sections of southeastern 
Washington and adjacent Idaho. 

More than half of the wheat raised in the Pacific Coast States 
belongs to the white wheat class, and the remainder to the red groups. 
The introduction of Ridit, which is a hard red Avheat, followed within 
three years by Albit, which belongs to the soft wdiite tyj)e, is fortu¬ 
nate for a large increase of either class, by supplanting of the other, 
might entail serious marketing difiiculties. 

As the mode of inheritance of resistance to stinking smut has now 
been worked out and abundant immune material is available for 
breeding purposes, highly resistant varieties which will meet the 
climatic and market demands of the farmers should be available in 
a comparatively few years. 

E. F. Gaines. 

W INTER Peas The Gray Winter field pea obtained 
in the Atlantic from France by tlie United States l)e- 
and Gulf Plains partment of Agriculture in 18J)8 and tlie 
Austrian Winter field pea purchased from 
a New York importer of seeds in 1022 are very similar if not identi¬ 
cal varieties judging from their behavior in the field. They belong 
to that group of peas which have colored flowers and dark-colored 
seeds, usually classified by botanists as Pimvv nrvense. The winter 
pea, as the name indicates, is able to endure lower tem])eratures than 
the ordinary varieties of field pea. In regions where the winters are 
mild it can be sown in the fall, and although the growth is slow 
during the winter months it will cover the ground and be ready to 
cut for hay or plow under as green manure in April or May, depend¬ 
ing on the latitude and character of the season. 

The winter pea has survived with veiy little injury temperatures 
of —3° F. at Washington, D. (\, and —8° F. at (kirvallis, Oreg., 
where an 8-in(h snowfall afforded some protection, although the 
ground was frozen to a de])th of 12 indies under the snow. Periods 
of alternate freezing and thawing are much juore destructive than 
steady cold. Such weather during the winter and early spring has 
resulted in a high percentage of winterkilling in Virginia in some 
years. 

The winter pea has been found well adapted to climatic conditions 
in the coastal plains of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. In this 
region the soils as a general rule need humus very badly. All sum¬ 
mer-growing crops are benefited by turning under vegetable matter, 
and if this can be grown during the fall, wdnter,.and early spring 
months, its production does not interfere with the regular crop 
season. In pecan orchards also some green manure (*rop which will 
allow for summer cultivation of the orchards is desirable, as the 
addition of humus to the soil helps to control the rosette disease. 

Good Substitute for Hairy Vetch 

The chief winter-growing legume available for this use in the 
Southeastern States is hairy vetch. Seed of hairy vetch is often 
difficult to obtain in sufficient quantities and is sometimes rather 
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‘l(i, 'I'wo plants of tho Austriim Winter ywn siikI iil>out half 

Kn)\vii. Note the liuavy stuoling and tliu uunn rous in dulus 
i>ii the roots 
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expensive. It is desirable to have more than one crop that can be 
used as a winter green manure in any region, and the winter pea 
lends itself to this use in the Atlantic and (Julf coastal i)lains. 
AVinter peas fit into the rotations fully as well as hairy vetch and 
make heavier yields of green matter. In the South they are fully 
as winter hardy also and the pea seed can be produced in the United 
States in almost any quantity when a steady demand for it has once 
been established. 

The best time to sow the winter pea is between September 15 and 
October 15. A light seeding of rye or winter oats in mixture with 
the peas serves to hold them erect and by keeping them off the 
ground lessens their injury by disease and makes tliem very much 
easier to harvest for hay. They are seeded at the rate of 30 to 50 
pounds per acre and inoculation is absolutely necessary for their 
successful production in the coastal plains. It has been found that 
they may be pastured for several months in the early spring, and if 



Fio. -A field of Atistn'an Winter fK’as and rye in mixture on llio Arlinirton 

Kxperinient Farm, in*nr WaHliiiiRton, D. C. Yield, green wtught, 17.3-'»0 {>oun<ls i>er 
acre 


the animals are removed by April 15 or May 1 tliere will be con* 
siderable growth left to plow under the latter part of May. 

An early hay crop may be obtained by sowing mixtures of winter 
peas and rye or peas and oats in the fall. Yields under favorable 
conditions often exceed 3 tons per acre, and the feeding value and 
palatability of the hay is very high. Ordinarily this mixture is 
ready to cut for hay about May 15. It should not he allowed to 
stand much beyond the early pod stage of maturity, otherwise it is 
likely to be injured by diseases and insects. 

II. X. Vi XATX. 

W OLVES, Coyotes For years wolves inid ciwotes have been 

Take Big Toll destroying western livestock anti game, tlie 
From Stockmen losses running into millions of dollars an¬ 
nually. They also have been a constant 
menace to both domestic animals and man as carriers of rabies and 
other c()mmuni(*able diseases and parasites. A day of reckoning 
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came. Stockmen and State officials appealed to Congress for assist¬ 
ance. as the animals became more destni<*tivc and their damage intol¬ 
erable, in spite of local attempts to combat them. In 1915 the task 
was assigned to the biological Survey of organising and leading 
operations to reduce the losses intticte<l by predatory wild animals, 
(Iradually the movement for organized control, instead of sporadic 
killings, gained headway, and added impetus was given it by the 
spread of rabies by coyotes. From 1916 to 1910 great outl)reaks of 
this disease spread terror tlirough the daimer to human life and live¬ 
stock in all States west of the Rockies. Cnoperatiou of departments 
of State Governments and of stockmen's associations was enlisted by 
the Biological Survey and great areas of governmental and private 
lands were covered in an orderly way. Funds contributed annually 



Fic;. Loh<» or tiuiln'i- Tlioso .swift. IK»\^«‘|•f^l animnlK oiiKinally ftd hirsfoly 

on oik, and hut found domrstic stock more to their liking and easier 

to kill. l.o.ss<-h grew so serious tliat it Ix'eame necessary to organize a systematic 
eaiiipaign to clear them from livestock-producing areas 


over an 11-year period by cooj)erating organizations in 14 States 
have increased from $8,93i in the first year to $375,000 in 1925-26. 

Stockmen have received demonstrations in up-to-date methods of 
tra]:)ping, hunting, and poisoning. Poisoning campaigns, based on a 
wdcie knowledge of conditions and improved by investigational work, 
are the chief reliance for destroying most of the coyotes and many of 
the larger wolves, and follow-up work of persistent trapping and 
poisoning gets individual adult survivors. GoiUTiitrating operations 
about lambing grounds and on pasture ranges to kill off the most 
<lestructivc breeding animals has afforded real protection to livestock 
by cutting down the increa.se at the source. 

Large gray, or lobo, wolves liave been almost cleared from live¬ 
stock ranges, and instead of occurring in large numbers and j)ulling 
down cattle and other valuable stock and game as formerly, only a 
few scattered individuals arc now at large. When their presence is 
reported on the range they arc promptly taken by skilled men trained 
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in this service. A border patrol also is maintained to prevent Mexi¬ 
can wolves from invading southwestern ranges. During the fiscal 
year 1926 the destruction of 202 gray and red wolves brought the 
total taken in the cooperative campaigns to 6,032. 

Coyote Control More DifBcuIt 

Coyotes are more difficult to control, because of their enormous 
ntimbers and rapid reproduction, their wide distribution and aggres- 
sivene.ss in invading new territory, and their ability to obtain food 
and to survive in closely settled country. Hundreds of thousands 



Fig. 264.—Coyote.'s pay tho piict*. Countle.ss in iiumbeis, coyott^s turiuid tt> sluvp, 
calves, pigs, and poultry as an easily obtained food supply. Tlio onorriious btsst^s 
Inflicted upon stocknion and farmers made it necessary to apply vigoroii.s, carefully 
planned measures tor their control 


have been killed, however, in the organized oiLslaiights, and ov^er 
great areas stoekineii now report either no losses or a small fraction 
of those previously suffered. This means better lamb crops, lower 
production costs, and more animals for market, conditions orable 
to both producer and eonsumor. 

The fight against wolves and coyotes will lie long and arduous, 
but it is winning. Concerted action now eliminates major losses in 
two or three years’ time on ordinary ranges, reduces the stock killers 
to occasionarstragglers or invaders from neighboring territory, and 
under Federal leadership is steadily cutting down the possibility of 
reinfestatioii, 

W. B. Beli. 

W OOD Lots Too Keep the cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep 
Valuable for out of the farm woods in the central hard- 
Pasture Use wood region, and timber will grow there 
just as thriftily as it ever did. If stock are 
not kept out the timber in the smaller farm woods' appears to be 
doomed to slow but sure extinction. 
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Livestock eat and break down the young growth, bend it, strip it 
of bark, and tramp it out. Also by tramping the soil around the 
roots of older trees they pack it so tightly that air and water are 
excluded from the roots, and the trees gradually die. Hogs eat the 
seeds of oak and beech and thus interfere with the establishment of 
seedlings. Heavily pastured woods are easily recognized; they are 
almost or entirely devoid of bushy undergrowth, a sod of grass lias 
begun to creep in, and the old trees are beginning to die in the tops. 

Using the wood lot for pasture is an expensive way to raise live¬ 
stock. The value of tlie forage grazed in a year from a woods that 
is at all dense is generally less than the value of the wood added in a 
year in a well-managed wood lot. A year’s forage production is 
estimated to be worth from 25 cents to $1.25 an acre. In the same 
time a well-managed wood lot will add fi*om one-half to 1 cord of 
wood. In addition there is the convenience* of having a near-at-hand 
supply of the cord wood, poles, posts, ami lumber which are con¬ 
stantly needed on every farm. 

Livestock undoubteill}'^ benefit from tlu* shelter afforded by wootls. 
Two or three acres, however, will ordinarily give them all the shelter 
ihey need; the remainder of the Avoods had l)elter be fenced off to 
grow a Avood crop. 

A wood lot, like a herd of cattle, will develop in quantity, quality, 
uthI value if giveji < ommon-sense tmitment. If the owner of cattle 
were continually to sell oft* or kill for meat the best individuals in 
tlic herd, he would in time liave on his hands only scrub animals, 
riie farm wood lot responds in just the sanm way. If the best trees, 
such as ash. yelhnv poplar, black walnut, led gum, hickory, and red 
and white oak, are the only ones removed from the wood lot, and the 
inferior beech, black oak, elm. soft maple, and black gum and 
similar trees aie left in jxissession of the ground, the result is bound 
to be sci-ub w’oods. 

Eliminating Poorer Trees 

Ho not sell to prospective buyers all the choice trees in the woods 
unless it is possible to cut out at the same time the poorer species. 
In cutting coi^hvood for home use or sale, take out the scrubby, limby. 
and less valuable trees, thus making the cuttings pay double by 
giving the valuable timber more space to grow. 

Fires must be kept out of the farm woods. They kill back to the 
giound young trees in the brush stage or even those up to 4 or (> 
inches in diameter; they burn into the larger trees at the butt, so 
that the value of the butt log is greatly reduced, either l>ecause of 
ilic fire scar or because rot or insects enter through the firo-cause<l 
wound. Sometimes this w^ouiul becomes so deep that the tree is 
broken oft* by the wind. In addition, fires ilestroy the fallen leaves, 
small twdgs, and the partly decayed vegetable matter of the soil (the 
natural manure) and thus greatly impair the soil fertility. 

A farm woods that has become badly run down through mistreat¬ 
ment, or an old field that has played out to such an extent that it wdll 
no longer grow a good field crop, can be planted to forest trees at the 
rate of about 1,000 to the acre. Ordinarily the softwoods, such as 
pine and spru<‘e. do better on such land than the hanhvoods, like 
oak, ash, and gum. Before selecting the kind of trees to plant, the 
owner sliould find out what others in the region have done or should 
2J)217®--ybk 102(;-50 
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ask the advice of the State forester. In Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Okla- 



Fig. 205.--A well-mana^rod necond-Krowth for<‘st uninjured by animals, with 

plenty of r<‘production and growing rapi<lly 



Fig. 206.—A forest in which jirazing by cattle and hogs has prevented reproduction 
and has caused serious injury to the tre«‘s through exposure of the roots 


homa, to mention only the States of the central hardwood region, 
small trees for forest planting can be obtained from State nurseries 
at a very reasonable price, on application to the State forester. 
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Having brought his timber to merchantable size, the farmer who 
wants to get the best return for his good management will do well 
to consult the articles in this volume on Jiieasuring and marketing 
timber. Instead of selling hurriedly when an offer is made, he 
should make sure that he is in position to make a good sale; that lie 
knows how much timber he has and ajiproximately what it is worth, 
just as he would if he were selling hogs. Consult the State forester. 
It is one of his functions to assist farm woods owners in estimating 
and marketing timber. Timber has an advantage over other farm 
crops in that it does not have to be sold until the market is favorable. 

C. Tl. Tillotson. 


W OOD Lots in Most of the wood lots in the Northeast 
Northeast Pay are in the condition of an untended garden; 
Well for Care and yet growing limber needs to be kejit 
weeded quite as much as any otlier crop. 
The forest products wliich the wood lot yields constitute one of the 
most important and profitable farm crops in this region. 



* Fig. 2(>7.—A hardwood forest In southern New Filmland after an improvement eutting 
which removed the d(‘feetive, poorly formed, and mature (re(‘M. Ample space Is left 
for the growth and lievelopment of the younger, thrifty, wt'll-formed trec*s. The 
product of the cutting was utilized for railroad ties ami charcoal 


As a rule, mixed pine and hardwoods produce higher (juality of 
material, kcej) the soil in better condition, and are less liable to 
injury from insects and disease than hardwoods alone. Where pine 
or mixed [)ine and hardwoods have been harvested, the hardwoods 
in the new stand are apt to supj>ress and kill out the slower-growing 
pines. The less desirable hardw(K)ds should be cut back when tlie pine 
IS 3 or 4 feet in height. If later the hardwoods again begin to overtop 
the pines seriously, this operation must be repeated. Not only pine 
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should be favored in this way, but also the better hardwoods, such 
iis ash, oak, hickory, basswooa, and in some cases yellow and paper 
birch and sugar maple. 

In older stands, where the trees appear to be crowded, the ‘‘ wolf ” 
trees, undesirable species, and all trees that are not growing well or 
ai*e hindering the growth of more thrifty trees should be cut out. 
Experiments in New Hampshire sliow that 1 cord of thinnings may 
be removed each year from an acre of well-stocked white pine Ixdween 
30 and 50 years of age with considerable advantage in the growth 
and quality of the remaining trees. 

Tlie way in which mature timber is cut makes a great differen(‘e 
in the future of the wx)od lot. Where the woods are even-aged their 
make-up sliould determine the method of cutting. If hardwoods 
})revail, clear cutting of all merchantable trees is usually satisfactory. 
Where pine enters considerably into the make-up of the stand, a 
partial cutting, removing 50 to 60 j)er cent of the ci-own canopy, is 
preferable. The remainder of the stand can be rut clean 4 to G 
years later, when the ground will ordinarily be amply stocked w ith 
see<llings. 

Partial Cutting Sometimes Needed 

Where the trees vary considerably in age and size, j)artial cutting 
should be the rule, taking out first tlie largest trees, and those poorly 
formed, defective, and of little local value. This gives ample room 
for younger, thrifty, well-formed trees to put on all the wood (liey 
can. 

At all times the wood lot should be protected from lire. Even 
light surface fires will kill small trees, (fecrease the fertility of the 
soil, and injure the larger trees. Also, all currant and gooseV)ei*rv 
bushes, both cutivated and wild, should b(» jmlled up anywliere with¬ 
in 900 feet of where white pine is to gjow’. Continued juoductioii 
of white pine is im})Ossible unless these bushes, which are hosts for 
the white pine blister rust, are eradicated. 

Where tree planting is desirable, w hite ))ine, red i)ine, and Norw ay 
spruce seedlings Avill do w^ell under most conditions in this region. 
White pine can often be planted profitably under gray birch, ])r<»- 
vided the birch is (*omx)letely removed w4ien the ])ine is about 4 f(*ct 
high. 

Wood-lot owmers in the Northeast who have tried it know’ that 
protection of tlie wood lot from fire, insects, and disease, careful 
niethods of cutting, intelligent thinning of young stands, ami plant¬ 
ing of was’t^* lands, pay dividends out of all propoilioii to the cost 
of such measures. 

• SAMvnr T. Dana. 


W OOD Lots in the^ Governor Angus iMcLean, of North 
Piedmont Region* Carolina, in a recent addiess said: '•‘'I 
a Profit Source do not expect to see agriculture a gener¬ 
ally profitable industry in eastern North 
Carolina until the farmers supplement their agricultural produ<‘tion 
with crops of valuable timber for their uncultivated land.” What 
is true for eastern North ('arolina is generally true for the whole 
eastern Piedmont and coastal plain region. Fai‘m woods can and 
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slioukl grow valuable crops, producing an income from the poorer 
or less easily tilled soils: but in order to do so they must be properly 
managed. 

Proper treatment for all farm woods in the Piedmont region can 
be summed up in four rules. (1) (tvow more of the more valuable 



I i«;. ‘jTiS. A of inixort pitir nnd l»anhvo<Ml.s. on tlio I'ioilmonf lMaU»aii, unluiriied 

:irj<l not but in ncod of a tiilliiiff to Htinnilalt* tlu* {growth of tho bottor piuos 


trees: (2) <Mit the mature trees in such a way tliut a new crop will 
( ome in prom]>tly; (8) by thinning the stand lightly and often, en¬ 
courage the l)etter trees to grow more rapidly; aiul (4) always pro¬ 
tect the woodland from fire and from heavy grazing. 
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f)W])pr <»f farm woods jn determmiM wiatti^ will 
him the >'rettU'st leturas will chooM both 

ra dlv to uierchantable size ant tho^ whtch will yielf the nu,., 
vXabi wood. Vellow poplar, oblolly pine and hw^ pm will 
do both if L'lvwn on moist, weU-drumed ml, «s at the fwit of u 
.slope, ihack walimt ami .shafrbark hickory thriv'e on moist soils- and 
prince wood of high value, allliough their p-owth is slow. Dru-r 
Lus will produce good yiehls of .shortleaf pine oaks, black locu.st, 
and pignut liickoiy. Trees that are both of low va iie and slow 
growth should be eliminated as rapidly as jiossible without break¬ 
ing up the stand. 

Time to Weed Out 


Weeding out poor species and defective tree.s is a eontinuou.s 
proce.ss, but is most effective when the stand is youiif;. A very bttle 
work with the ax or bru.sh book when the trees are only a few feet 
high will do away with many of the .so-called “ weed ’ frt‘e.s, .such a.s 
.sa.s.safras, scrub oak, sumac, and dogwmxl. Later on, small ami 
defective trees may be cut out for fuel. iSiich thinnings .should leave 
a little .space ai-ound the crowns of all the best trees in the staml, 
but should not be so heavy that the lower branches- get light enougli 
to live. Stands pi-oporly thinned at intervals of or 10 year.-, will 
develop long clear trunks and thrifty crowns capable of .sui)i)ortmg 

a rapid growth. . , j • n 

Karni wcxkLs aro su))joc*t to very serious loss ironi lire in tii(* 
destruction of young trees and damage to older one.s, and also in 
indirect loss through destruction of llio leaf litter and organic 
matter in the soil. They can usually be protected from fire (pule 
easily, however, and such protection should never be omitted. 

One of the greatest sources of damage to farm woods is over- 
grazing, especially wliere livestock arc kcid fenced in the wood--. 
Even where limber has grown beyond the sapling stage, it is better 
to have no grazing at all than to run the risk of overgrazing. Cattle 
do not brow.se on the pines, and therefore cattle grazing is not nearly 
so disastrous in the young pine woods of the Piedmont soctiim as in 
the young hardwood timber; but if heavy grazing is permitted in 
very young pine .stands much damage is done to the young trees by 

trampling. . . 

Properly managed, the -w'ood lot is an asset to any rarm._ it will 
provide perpetually the various kinds of wood nw'dcd in farm 
maintenance; it can be managed with little labor at off iicriods; it 
furnishes from lime to time revenue not dependent uj)on .soa.sou or 
weather; and, finally, a piece of woods adds attractiveness to the 
farm, ami gives shade in summer and jirotection from (-old winds 
and storms in winter. 

It). H. hacyrmNouAM. 


W OOL Shrinkage Wool as it eome.s from the sheep con- 
Tests Important tains a large quantity of foreign matt<‘r, 
to Sheep Raisers particularly when it is produced on the 
broad, open spaces of our western ranges. 
Here the sheep are exposed to severe weather conditions and the 
wool soon becomes very dirty. (Fig. 269.) It is not unusual to find 
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fleeces in their natural condition that yield only 25 to 50 per cent 
clean wool, the remainder being grease, dirt, and foreign matter. 
Wide variations in this loss or shrinkage are a common occurrence 
among sheep running on the same ran^ and even among the same 
sheep from one year to the next. 

Expert judgment, combined with actual tests, furnishes the men 
in the w'ool trade information regarding this shrinkage not at the 
command of most woolgrowers. 

Although this information is vital to the man in the trade for the 
intelligent buying of wool and efficient production of cloth, it is also 
essential to the woolgrower if he ho])es to attain the highest effi¬ 
ciency in wool production. With such knowledge at his command 
he can breed and manage his sheep more intelligently. 



Fig 2fW>—in th( Tho djit aud fort it*n aiallei find if^ady 

fittt'ss to the wool duiiiig the wind and stoim iii such lough, opon lountiy 


Witli (he idea constantly in mind of helpino the woolgrower in 
his knowledge of wool shrinkage and thereby inn)roving methods of 
wool production the Bureau of Animal Industiy has undertaken 
S])ecial investifj^ations which are thro\\ing more lii^ht on this question, 
li is endeavoring to establish a method whereby a grower may deter¬ 
mine quickly and in a practical manner the relative clean-^\ool pro¬ 
duction of fiis sheep at his own shearing shed and witli inexpensive 
equipment. 

Encouraging Progress Made 

Such a goal may seem at first thought impossible to attain, but 
encouraging progress has already been made. In the examination 
and subsequent scouring of over 100 foreign and domestic wool 
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samples the writer observed large differences in densitjr of light and 
heavy shrinking wools. This condition was often noted in fleeces from 
bales of wool that had been baled under high pressure and allowed to 
stand for a considerable time l)efore opening. The difference in 
density is much more marked under such conditions than it is when 
the fleeces are first sheared. These observations led to a study of the 
density of unscoured wool, with the hope that it might throw a new 
light on wool shrinkage. 

The apparatus used for compressing the wool and obtaining its 
density is shown in Figure 270 . A whole fleece is weighed and 
placed in the tall cylinder, where it is compressed by means of the 
screw until the required pressure is shown on the scale b<‘ain. The 



Fig. L'70. —WeiKhiiifi and roniprt’SKlnn fltM'cc.s and recordinj: :it lln* wind 

Jaboratory at the Tuifed States Range J.ivestotk Exprriinrnt Station 


depth of tlie compressed wool is read directly in milliinelers opposite 
the thin disk on top of the screw. TJie volimie occupied by a driven 
weight of wool under definite pressure is readily calculated from tliis 
depth. In this manner a large number of samjiles of wool luive been 
compressed and subsetpieiitly tested for clean-wool content. Hy re- 
fei‘ring to curves prepared from a largo nuinlier of tlit^se tests one 
obtains readily tlie clean-wool content on similar samples Avithout 
performing the scouring operation. 

Definite weiglils of liglit-shrinking wools of a given grade occupy 
much more A^olume than heavy-slirinking avooIs of the same grade. 

Although there is little doubt tliat these tests on fleeces are valuable 
and offer considerable assistance in the estimation of shrinkage, just 
how far the tests may be lefined to meet the groAver\s needs is a <iues- 
tion still under investigation. 


J. I. Hakuy. 
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W ORKING Day Often the question is raised as to how 
of Farmers a much farmers work as compared with those 
High Average in other industries. Farm-management 
studies undertaken in recent yeai’s by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in cooperation with State colleges 
of agriculture offer interesting information on the subject. As a part 
of mese studies a careful and complete record is kept of all work 
done by each member of tlie labor force on small groups of farms. 
The average number of liours worked by the farm operator and by 
all other workmen in some of the areas in which studies have been 
or are being undertaken is shown in Table 31. 

Table 31 .—The average number of bourn tcorked by the farm operator and all 
other ivorkmeu for one year in nelected farming arean 



Farming area 

A*e.ar 

1 Number 
of farms 

Opera¬ 

tor’s 

labor 

All other 
labor 

Colorado. 

Irrigated iin'ersified erop and sheep feed- 

1W24 

21 

JJOVTS 

2 590 

Hours 
f>, 165 

Montana . 

ing. 

Irrigated diversified crop__ 

1920 

16 

2,831 

2,812 

Kansas. 

Winter wheat.*.. . . . 

192A 

21 

3,273 : 

2,237 

North Dakota_ 

Spring wtieat. .. 

192r> 

22 

3.076 i 

3,353 

Bonth Dakota. 

(jo. . 

1925 

19 

1 3,09S j 

3.938 

Minnosuta (south)... 

lliversifled crop and livesloek. 

: 1923 

Zi 

I 3,224 

2,506 

Miinu‘snt,a (north)... 

Dair>ing. 

1925 

29 

1 3,242 

3,332 

AViscoiism . 

... do. 

1922 

23 

! 3.405 

3,280 

Ohio (south). 

Diveisified ci(»pand livesloek. 

1923 

20 

' 3,027 

2,830 

Ohio(n‘'rth)_ 

do. .-. ---! 

1923 

17 i 

3,283 

3.590 

Iowa . 

. -do..... . .' 

1925 

1 22 

3. 213 

3,629 

North (^arollna. . 

Toliaeeo and livestoek. 

1925 

20 

2. 781 

6,694 

Texas,. 

(\)Uon (Maek-luud l»ell).. .. 

1925 

19 

2, 024 

3, 340 


The liours of work shown in Table 31, include only the physical 
laboi' performed. The hours shown consist of work in the fields on 
crops, feeding and caring for livestock and miscellaneous mainte- 
naiK'e and rejiair work about the farm. In atldition the farm oper¬ 
ator perfonned the duties incident to the management of the farm 
including the sujiervision of the Avork done by other workmen. The 
average amount of work done by other workmen on these farms is 
shown also in the table. 

Some Work Much More Than Others 

There is considerable variation in the number of hours worked 
during tlie yeai* by the different farm operators. For example, one 
farmer in northern Minnesota Avorked only 848 hours, Avhilc another 
worked 3,948 hours. However, 25 out of the 29 farm(‘rs in this area 
for whom data are shoAvn work(*d betAveen 2,700 and 3,700 hours, 
the average for the gioii]) being 3,242 hours. 

The variations in this area are fairly typical of tlie variations in 
the other areas. It should be remembered that data are included 
for farm operators of all ages, some of Avhom wcic supervising sev¬ 
eral other workmen. On the other hand it is possible that the farmers 
for whom data are shown worked more houi^s than the average since, 
as a rule, the mon* enter])rising farmers arc more likely to be inter¬ 
ested in records of this kind. 
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The average number of hours worked per day by seasons in the 
different areas with week-day and Sunday given separately is shown 
in Table 32. From these data it appears that most farmers keep 
busy during the spring and summer—perhaps a larger number of 
them work on the average more than 10 hours per day than work less. 
Many of them also work long days in the fall—perhaps more of them 
work on the average longer than 9 hours per day than work less. 
Perhaps as many of them work 8 hours per day or more as work 
less during this winter period. The amount of work done during 
the winter season varies with the type of farming followed, being 
heaviest on those farms on which much livestock is kept. In addition 
to the week-day work, considerable farm work must be done on Sun¬ 
day. This is particularly true on farms on which dairying is the 
principal enterprise. 

Farmers Take Occasional Holidays 

It is not to be assumed from these data that farmers work every 
day during the year. Practically every farmer takes a day off now 
and then. A given farmer will work more some days than others 
during the same season. The data merely show the average number 
of liours worked considering all work days and Sundays. 


Tablk ti2.—Avi rage hours 'ivorkrd hy farm operators hy seasons, week day and 

Sunday separate 


state 

Winter » 

Spring 

Summer 

F.'ill 

early 

average 

Week 

Sun- 

Wwk 

Sun- 

W\*ek 

Sun- 

Week j 

Sun- 

Week 

Siin- 


day 

day 

day 

day 

day 

day 

day I 

day 

day 

day 


Hovrs 

Jlour^ 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours i J lours 

Hours 

Hours 

3 1 

Colorado.. 

tt. 0 

3.6 

7 6 

2.6 

9.6 

3.8 

7.7 j 

2. 6 

7.7 

Moiitiinsi. 

6.3 

3.4 

8-1 

4.4 

10.0 

4. 6 

8. 9 

4.5 

8.3 

4 2 

Kansas.. 

8. 5 

5. 'Z 

10.1 

4.7 

10.8 

3.7 

9 6 I 

4.2 

9.7 

4.4 

North Dakota.. 

7.^ 

4.8 

10.0 

5.0 

10.2 

4.6 

9.4 i 

4.4 

9.3 

4.7 

South Dakota.... 

7.0 

4. .5 

10. 2 

4.6 

10 0 

4 3 

9. 6 ! 

3.8 

9.2 

4.3 

Aliiincsota (south). 

9.9 

5. 5 

10.3 

4.4 

10. 1 

4. 2 

7.7; 

4.9 

9. 5 

4.7 

Minnosota (north) .. 

8. 7 

6.2 

iO. 2 

4.7 

10 0 

3. 7 

9.6 j 

4.2 

9. 6 

4.5 

Wisconsin.. .. ... 

8.9 

7.0 

10. 1 

6.7 

10. 2 

6 2 

10 2 

6.7 

9. 9 

6.2 

Ohio (south)__ 

7.4 

4.0 

9.9 

4.2 

9.3 

3. 6 

9. 6 

3.8 

9.0 

3.9 

Ohio (north).... 

8. 7 

4.8 

10.4 

5. 3 

9,8 

3. 9 

10. 0 

3.9 

9.7 

4.5 

Iowa..... 

8.3 

3.4 

10.7 

3.3 

10.3 

2 9 

9.6 

2.8 

9.8 

3 1 

North Carolina__ 

7.0 

1.4 

9.0 

L5 

10.0 

1.6 

8.6 

1.4 

8. 7 

1.4 

Texas... 

6.5 

1.7 

0.1 

1.8 

1 

6.8 

1.9 

a.,j 

1.7 

6. 2 

..s 


1 The year is divided into (our oquai parts, with December, January, and February considered winter’ 
the following three months, spring, etc. 

.1. B. Hutson. 


W ORKTimeof In farming a considerable part of the 
Horses on Farm crop area is used in iJi’oducing feed for 
Varies Widely the work stock. The proportion of the 
total area necessary for this purpose de¬ 
pends to some extent upon the way in which the work stock retjuire- 
ments are distributed (luring the year. This is reflected in the aver¬ 
age amount that each horse is worked during the year. 

The hours of work per horse by seasons in selected farming areas 
of the United States is shown in Table 33. These data were ob¬ 
tained from farm-management studies undertaken in cooperation 
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with State colleges of agriculture. They show the number of hours 
that horses were worked as taken from records carefully kept and 
closely supervised. 


Table 33 .—Hours of work per horse by seasons in selected farming areas 


state 

Area 

Year 

i 

Num- 
l)er of 
farms 

Win-' 
ter J 

Sprint;: 

I 1 

siuii- 

mor 

1 

Fall 1 

Total 

Colorado. 

Irrigated diversified crop and sheep j 

J924 

21 

94 

302 

263 

327 

986 

Montana.. _ 

feeding. 

Irrigated diversified crop__i 

1920 

10 

35 

215 

230 

219 

705 

K'an.safi 

Winter wheat.. 

1925 

21 

128 

287 

255 

157 

827 

South Dakota_ 

Spring wheat.. .. . i 

1922 

20 

00 

241 

300 

211 

818 

Minnesota_ 

Diversified crop and dairying...__ 

1920 

2:1 

92 

221 

300 

219 

832 

Wiscofisin 

Dairying_ _ . 

l(r22 

23 

8^> 1 

222 

230 

172 

710 

Ohio (south)_ 

Diversified crop and livesto<tk... 

192.‘J 

20 I 

00 

240 

205 

125 

636 

Ohio (nortii)_ 

...do____ 

hm 

17 

80 

211 

204 

150 

711 

Kentucky 

Tobacco and livestock__ .. 

1924 

18 

05 

287 

290 

208 

856 

North Carolina. _ 

_do... _ .. _ 

1925 

20 

1K8 

487 

308 

184 

1,167 

Texas.. 

Cotton (black-lund belt) ... 

1925 

‘Ji 

' 2H9 

1 

295 

231 

99 

914 


* Thft y(mr is divided into four e<jual parts; l)voemi)er, January, aud February are coasiflc^-od winter, 
the following throe months spring, etc. 


Work is Seasonal 

Generally horses are worked more in the spring and summer than 
in the fall and winter. As a rule, they are worked about one-third 
the work days during tlie s})ring and summer seasons. During the 
fall months perhaps one-fourth the work days is a more common 
practice. In winter, in most sections, perha])s less than one-tenth 
of the total available horse work is utilized in as many cases as more 
is used. In the South, because of an earlier planting, horses are 
usually worked more in February ami March than during the fall 
months. This explains the large amount of liorse work shown for 
North Carolina and Texas during the winter season. The large 
amount of horse work shown for Colorado in the fall is explained 
by the fact that potatoes and sugar beets were im]:)ortant cioPkS in 
the area from which these data weic obtaimnU and both require 
much horse work in harv<\sting and marketing during the fall season. 

There is a wide variation in the amounts horses are worked on 
different farms and in different areas. Important factors in deter¬ 
mining these differences are the length of the growing season and 
the system of farming being followed. For example, in a farming 
area in southern Ohio in 1923, the horses on 20 farms were worked 
on the average only C3G hours per horse, while in an area of North 
Carolina in 1925 the horses on 20 farms were worked on the average 
1,167 hours. That is, in southern Ohio the horses were worked 
during the year the equivalent of 63.6 days of 10 hours each, and 
in North Carolina they were worked the equivalent of 116.7 days. 
In western Kentucky one of the 18 farmers worked his horses on the 
average the equivalent of 59.6 10-hour days, while another worked 
them the equivalent of 145.5 days. The latter followed a more 
diversified system than the former. 

Some Keep Too Many Horses 

Often farmers keep more work horses than are required by the 
crops grown and other livestock kept. For example, a Colorado 
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farmer keeping seven work horses never worked more than six of 
them at any one time during the year. He worked more than four 
only 17 days during the year. As a result, he used 20 per cent of 
his total crop area in producing feed for the work stock. It is to 
the farmer’s interest to plan the crops and livestock so that the horse 
work requirements will be distributed as much as possible and at 
the same time to plan to keep only as many matiiie horses us are 
necessary to take care of these needs. 

J. B. Hutson. 



Miscellaneous Lists 


List of new Fanners’ Bulletins, Department Bulletins, Department Circulars, 
Miscellaneous Circulars, and Statistical Bulletins issued from January 1, 
1926, to December 31, 1926, classified by general subject matter 


I These different types of publications are indicated by the letters preceding each serial number] 


Beks: 

Kffects on Honeybees of Bpraying Fruit Trees wjth Arsenirals _ ..H. B 1364 

The Sterilmition of American Fouibrood ('orribs- . . _ . . . .. _ P. O. 284 

Cotton: 

Weather Damage to Cotton.. — . . . .. .D. B. 1438 

Dnlform-T>epth ITess-W’heeH’oUon-Planter Attachment. . _ 1>. C. 381 

Study of Off-Type of Acala Cotton.. . _ . . _ . ...1). C. 390 

EXfBNHlON SKKVIOK. 

'Pbe Kllecliveness or Extension in Reaching Rural People . . _ D. B. 1384 

How to Prepare aii<i Display E.\ tension Exhibits ... .... _ .. D. C'. 386 

('oiinty Agricultural Agent AVork Under the Sniith-lyever Ad, J914 1924. . _ . M. (\ 69 

A Decade of Negro Extension Work, 1914-1924. ..... . . . M. C. 72 

Roys* and (1 iris* 4-n Club Work_ .... ... . _ .. M. ('. 77 

Flowers: 

Darden Irises... . . .. F. R. 1406 

Insect Enemies of the Flower Darden . ... _ ... . F. R. 1496 

("aldum ('yanide tvs a Fumigant for Ornamental Green-House Plants...1). C. 380 

F(>H\r.K CurU's: 

Coiuinercial V’arieties of Alfalfa.. .F. R. 1467 

.bdinson (I rass- Its Production for Hay and Pasturage.- . . F. R. 1476 

Inor ulatioii of Legumes and Noiilogiinies with Nitrogen-Fixing and other Ractena. ... F. R. 1496 
Anthracnostr us a ('aiise of lleti ( lover Failure in the Southern Part of the (Clover Belt . F. R. 1510 
Feitili7.er FAp(5rimonts with Alfalfa conducted at the Cuiteil States Vuma Field Station, 

Hard, (*uljf.,19l9 to 1026 ... .D. B. 1418 

( (unparative Shrinkage in Weight of Alfalfa Cured with Leaves A11 ached and Jiemoved. D. B. 1424 
FO'KBMTHY ANU 'rilKKS. 

Preventing Damage by'J'ei miles, or White Ants. . . _ . . . F. B. 1472 

Preventing Damage tiy Lyctus Powder Post BtHdIes .F. B. 1477 

Planting the Roadside. . . _ .. . .. . F. B. 1481 

Trwxs for Roadside Planting ... .. .... F. B. 1482 

laiug Leaf T’ino Primei. ... ... F. R. 1486 

Arbor Day. . .. _ _ ... . F. B. 1492 

Nut-Tret^ Propagation . . .. . . . F. B. 1601 

'Pimlier Growing and Logging PiswUcc in the ( ahlornhi i'inc Region.. .1). B. 1402 

Drawing IVriods and Forage PrcKludion on the National F«)rests. . . ... . D. B. 1406 

Financial Limitation in the Fauployment of Forest ('over in T^rotectinp Heservoirs_D. B. 1130 

i'tiliration of Dogw (kmI and Persimmon __ . .. .. . _ D. B. 1436 

Bed Alder of tho Pa<*ilic Noitliwest... __ _ . .. _ 1>. B. 1437 

t^late Forestry Laws ol 1922 and 1923 . ..... ]). C. 369 

(’heslnut Plight in the Southern Appalachians... . . D. ('. 370 

MaiileWilt. . ... . . . ..1). C. 382 

'i'he Seandi in Foreign ('ountries foi Hhghl-Ke.s:stun( Chestnuts and HclalefCrree ('rotis .. D. (\ 383 

Industrial Outlets lor Short-U'ligth SoftW( hm 1 Yuni Jaimlier . _ ... . _D. C. 393 

Ainendnient to Regulnlions foi the Enfoi cement of the Naval Stoies Act, Suj»pl. 3_M. C. 22 

Forest Fire ('ontrol _ . . _ _ ... ____ _ M.C, 44 

What the National Fores t*? A lean to Montana_ . ... __ . ... M.C. 48 

The National Forests of Idaho _ . _ . . ... ... .. M.C. 61 

National Foi esl Kesources of Utah_ _ _ .... M.(''. 71 

ll,ir\e''ting Timber ('rops in the National Forc'^ts of the East and South.. . M. C. 76 

Fri it ChoI'm: 

(Coloring(''itriLs Fruit in Florida ___ ... ... . . . . . D. B. 1367 

Oold SLirago of Florida Qraiicfniit ___ . . .. . ....... D.B. 1368 

The Uiiieniiig, Storage aud nainiling of .Apples_ ... . _ _ . . . . _ D. B. 1496 

Picking Maturity of Apples in Relation to Storage ... - . . . ... . . D. B 1448 

Pollination of the Avocado...... ... _ _ ... ... . _D. 387 

Grain ('rov.s' 

Dust (^)ntrol in Drain Elevators.. .. _ D. B, 1373 


The Browu-Duvel Moisture Tester and How to (>|K>rate It . . _ . .. D B. 1375 

Kxiieriments in Rice ('ullure at the Biggs Rice Field Station in (.'ahfoinia - _ D. B. 1387 

The Draiiary Weevil. .. ..... .. _ _ D. B. *1393 

A ('orai>arison of Maire Breeding Met iKids.. .... D. B. 1396 

Segregation and Correlated Inlicntance inMartiUl.'j ;uk1 lim'd Fetleraiion ('losses, with 

Factors for Yield and Quolity of Spring Wheat in Montana.... .D. B. 1403 

Relation of Kernel Texture to tlie Physical Chanwteristics. Milling and Baking Qualities, 

and ('heiiiical ('omposition of Wheat—...-.D. B. 14^ 

Comparative Hardiness of Wdiiter-Wheat Varieties... ..D, C. 378 

("leaning Grain with the Bates Asiiirator...--- ..M.C, 66 

Wheat and Rye Slatislic^s...-.S. B. 12 
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Home Economics: 

Selection of Ootton Fabrics. 

Canning Fruits and Vemtables at Home... 

Stain Removal from Faorios; Home Methods. 

Methods and Equipment for Home Laundering—... . 

C/on venient Kitchens.... 

Principles of Window Curtaining......... 

How to Conduct Miik and Cream Contests.......] 

A Guide to Good Meals for the Junior Homemaker... .... 

Planning Your Family Expenditures.j 

Livestock and Dairying: 

Care and Management of Dairy Cows...... 

Washing and Storilixing Farm Milk Utensils. 

Practice Hog Houses....... 

Hog-Lot Equipment.... .. 

Lice, Mange, and Ticks of Horsas and Methods of Control and Eradication. 

Horse Bots and Their Control..... 

Self-Feeding Versus Hand Feeding Sows and Litters.... . _ .. 

Mcrket Classes and GradCvS of LivesKwk. ... 

The Cattle Grubs or Ox Warbles, Their Biolo(^as. and Suggestions for ('ontrol . 

Transmitting Ability of Twenty-Throe HoLstoin-Friesian Sires... 

Nuttulls Death Carnes (Zygadenus Nuttallii) as a Poisonous Plant..... 

(3ost of Producing Hogs in Iowa and Illinois, 11)21-22.. ... 

Hayless Goldenrod (Aplopappus lleteroiJhyllus) as a Poisonous Plant. .. 

Normal Growth of R^mge Cattle...... ... 

Some Results of Soft-Pork Investigations..... 

Effect of Winter Rations on Gains of (^nlvos Marketed as 3- Year-Old Ste<*rs __ 

Factors Affecting the Pri(5e of Hogs...... .. 

Tumors of Domestic Animals. .. ..•.. 

Factors in the Cost of l^roduoing Reef in the Flint Hills Section of Kansas . __ . 

Better Cows from Better Sires...... .. .. 

Use of tlie Camera in Studying the Growth and Development of Dairy Animals _ 

The Use of Salt in Range Manageinoiit...... 

Proximate Composition of Beef... ... ... ... 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.. .... ... 

Concentrated Sour Skim Milk ... ... ..... .. 

The Tattoo Method of Marking Iliigs and Its Use _ 

The lusiwction Stamp as a Guido to Wholesome Meat-. 

Grading Up Reef (’attle at Sui-A-Bar Farms. .. . 

(^old Storage Holdings ... .... I 

Marketing ani> Cooi’euation: 

Coojwrative Livestock Shi])ping Associations. . 

Market (-lassos and Oradas of TJvcstock. . . 

Comiiarativo EflknoiX’y of Wire-Basket Bunkers in Refrigerator Cars.. 

Marketing Peanute,. .. 

Expease Factors in City Distribution of Perishables. 

Marketing Lettuce. 

Management Problems of ('ooiH'rativo Associations Marketing Fruits and Vogetables. 

Marketing Western Boxed Apples. ... 

Marketing Rarretod Apples. . 

Factors Affecting the Price of Hogs. ... . . 

Methods and Practices of Retailing Meat _ __ _ _ __ 

Margins, Expenses, and Profits in Retailing Meats_ . .. . 

C’onsuiner Habits and Preferences in the Purchase and Consumption of Meat . 
Methods of Packing Eggs an<l of Buffing and Bracing C’asos of Eggs in Carload 8hip- 

rneuts-.. . . ... ..... . . ... 

Farmers’ (’ooperutivo Businass Study: The Staple Cotton Cooperative Association 

IkLSinoss Set-up of a Cooi>eruiive Marketing Association.. 

The Former and the Idiited States Warehouse Act... 

The Warehouseman and the U. S. Waiehouso Act.... ... .. 

Cold-Storage Holdings.. ..... . I 

Miscellaneous: 

Muskmelons. ..... . .. 

Small Concrete Construction on the Farm ... .... 

Rural Hospitals........ . . .. 

Breeds of Dogs.. .. .... 

Rammed Earth Walls for Buildings..... .. . ... . .. , 

Game Laws for the Season 1920-27....... 

Protection of Buildings and Farm Property from Lightning. ... 

Fur Laws for the Season 1920-27......... ... . 

List of Bulletins of the Agricultural Experimeut Stations for the Calendar Years 1928 and 

1924........ . 8iippl.2-- 

Electroculture...... _. 

A Pathological Survey of the Para Rubber Tree (Hevea BrasilioosLs) in the Amazon Val¬ 
ley.-...... ... 

The Relation Between the Ability to Pay and the Standard of Living Among Farmers . : 
Some Panicle Characters of Sorgo. ...] 


Farm Management Problems on Irrigated Farms in Hay and Potato Areas of the Yakima 


Valley, Washington. D. B. 1386 

Chemistry and Analysis of the Permitted Coal-Tar Food Dyes. D. B. 1390 

Bats in Relation to the Production of Guano and the Destruction of Insects..D. B. 1395 

Agricultural Survey of EurojM: Germany. D. B, 1309 

Factors Affecting Faimers’ Earnings in Southe^tem Pennsylvania.D. B. 1400 

Tenancy and Ownership among Negro Farmers in Southampton County, Va. D. B. 1401 

Structures Used in Dramins Agricultural Land.D. B, 1408 

Agricultural Survey of Soutn America: Argentina and Paraguay...._... . ..D. B. 1400 

An Economic Study of Irrigated Farming in Twin Falls County, Idaho. D. B. 1421 

Progress of Reindeer Grazing Investigations in Alaska.. D. B. 1423 

Dry-Land Gardening at the Northern Great Plains Field Station, Mandan, North 

Dakota...D. B. 1427 

The Ownership of Tenant Farms in the United States.D. B. 1483 
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MisOBLLANBOUfl—Oontiiiued. 

The Ownership of Tenant Farms in the North Central States.D. B. 1433 

Methods of Eradicating the Common Barberry. D. B. 1461 

Influence of Granulation on Chemical Composition and Baking Quality of Flour.O. B. 1463 

The Farmers* Standard of Living...D. B. 1466 

Trapping Ducks for Banding.... .D. C, 362 

Air^ane Dusting in the Control of Malaria Mosquitoes... .D. O. 367 

Work of the Huntley Field Station in 1923 and 1924.... d. C. 369 

Agricultural Investigations at the United States Field Station, Sacaton, Arix., 1922, 1923, 

and 1924.-.---D. O. 372 

Bevised Estimates of Crop Acreages, New York, 1862-1919___D. C. 373 

Directory erf Officials ana Organisations Couoomod with the Protection of Birds and 

Gamcu 1926...... . , _ D. C. 398 

Type Classiflcatlon of Ameri(!an-Orown ToIkicco ... ..M.C. 65 

Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in State Agriculturul Colleges and Exi)ori- 

mentStations.... . _M.C. 68 

Federal Legislation Providing for Fe<leral Aid in Highway Construction..M.C, 60 

Standards (lovoming Plans, Specifications, Contract Forms, and Estimates for Federal- 

Aid Highway Projects......M.C. 62 

Crop Report Regulations..... -M.C. 64 

Agricultural Outlook for 1926....M.C. 66 

Construction and Operation of Biological Survey Beaver Trap..M.C. 69 

ListofTechnical Workers in the Department of Agriculture, 1926.. ..M.C. 73 

Direntory of Field Activities of the Bureau of Entomology.M.C. 80 

Plant Diseases: 

Diseases of Raspberries and Blaekberries.... .. F. B. 1488 

Chwjk List of Dise>astvs of Economic Plants in the United States___D. B. 1366 

Relation of Soil C/onditions and Orchard Management to the Rosette of Pecan Trws.D. B. 1378 

Singli^Bnth Hot-Water and Steam Treatments of Seed W'licat for the Control of Loose 

Smut...-.-....D. B. 1383 

The Brown Root Rot of Tobacco and Other Plants.... . 1). B. 1410 

Ozonium R(H)t Rot.......... I). B. 1417 

Relative Suscer)til)ility of Spring-Wheat Varieties to Stem Rust- - !>.('. 365 

Root Disea.se of Sugar (^ane in Louisiana.. -.. . . D. C. 366 

A Method for the Control of Crown (iallin the Apple Nursery . ... D. (\ 376 

Resistance in Sugar Beets to Curly Top-..... . . O. (’. 3H8 

Rare Ciises of Mosaic Disease in Highly Re^sistant Varieties of Sugar Cane. !).(•. 392 

(JoppiT (’arl)ouato Prevents Bunt (Stinking Smut) of Wheat-... . . 1). C. 394 

The l-ontrol of Apple Scald with Shredded Oiled PaiHir. .. i). ('. 3% 

Diseases of Strawberries on the Market . .. .. D. 402 

Bunt (Stinking Smut) of Wheat Cuts Profits.-..M. C, 70 

Plant Insects: 

EtToctivencss Against the San Jose Scale of the Dry Substitutes for Liquid Lime Sulphur.. F. B. 1371 

The I-ommori c'aliiiage Worm and Its Control. ....F. B. 14ijl 

The Potato Leaf Hopper and n(»w to C(»ntrol It. . .F. B. 14fi2 

Apple Scab- .-. . .F.B. 1478 

Control of Insect Pests in Stored Oram .... . .F.B. 1483 

The ('!lovor Leaf V/eovil and It.s (’'ontroL- .. . -.F.B. 1484 

The Green June Beetle Larva in Tol)aceo Plant Beds.... . , F.B. 1489 

Tobacco CulworiiLS and''I'lK'ir Control . .... . . F.B. 1494 

The Chinch Bug and How to Fight It. .....F. B. 1498 

q^io Melon Aphid and Its (’oritrol ... _ . ...F.B. 1499 

Host Relations of Compsolura ('Onciniiata Meigen, An Important '’I'achnind Parasite of 

the Giji.sy Moth and the Brown-Tail Moth. _ ___D.B. 1363 

8iudie.s of the Pink IJollworm in Mexico_ „ .. _D.B. 1374 

The Pink Bollworm, With Special Reference to Steps Taken by the Department of Agn- 

culturo to ITevout Its Establishment in the UniUH* States... .. D.B. 1897 

The Clover Root Borer--.. ..... D.B. 1426 

Thet^adelie... . . D. B. 1428 

The Cotton Hopper, or So-Called Colton Flea”.. . _ . D. C. 361 

The Japanese Beetle____ . _ . 1). 363 

Commercial Control ol Pecan Scab..... .D.O. 386 

The Oriental Peach Moth______ . _ . D.C. 395 

Timely Information About the European Corn Borer------ _ .. M.C. 70 

How to Fight the European Corn Borer This Fall. M.C. 84 

Poultry and K<Kis 

Poultry Keeping in Back Yards______—-...F.B. 1508 

The Poultry and Egg Industry in Euroiie__ ___D.B. 1385 

Methofls of Packing Eggs and of Buffing and Bracing Cases of Eggsin Caiload Sliipments D.C. 391 
Soils and Fertilizers: 

Soil Productivity as Affected by Crop Rotation.......F. B. 1475 

A Study of the Value of Oop Rotation in Relation to Boil Pro<iuctivity.. D. B. 1377 

Deterioration of (Commercially Packed Chlorinated Lime.....D. B. 1389 

Cocoa By-Products and Their Utilization as Fortilizor Materials . ----D.B. 1413 

Factors and Problems in the Selection of Peat Lands for Different Uses.D. B. 1419 


Proi>ertios of the (^olloidal Soil Material... ..D.B. 1462 

Winter Field Peas: Their Value as a Winter Cover and Green-Manure Crop.D. C. 374 
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List of Land-Grant Colleges in the United States 

November, 1926 

This list includes all colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts receiving the benefits of the acts of Congress 
of July 2,1862, and August 30,1890. Those marked with an asterisk (*) do not maintain courses of instrue> 
tion in agriculture. 


State or Territory 


Name of institution and location 


President ‘ 


Alabama. 

Alaska. 

Arizona. . . 
Arkansas_ 

Caufornia. - 
Colorado- . 
CoNNECTTCOT- 

Drlaware... 
Florida. 


Georgu... 

Hawaii... 
Idaho. -.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa. .. 
Kansas... 
Kentucky 

LonsiANA. 


Maine. 

Maryland_ 

Massachusetts- 

Michigan. 

Minnesota.. 

MlSSlSSIITI. ' 

j 

Missouri.: 


Montana. _ 

Nebraska.. ... . 

Nevada. 

New ilAMPsiiiKK. 
New Jersey ... 


New Mexico. . ' 

New York_ . | 

North Carolina. i 


North Dakota. | 

Ohio .j 

Oklahoma .i 

! 

OBEIiON_ ! 

Pennsylvania, .j 

Porto Rico_ 

Rhode Island. - | 
.South Carolina.} 


Alabama PolytechnliJ Institute, Auburn . 

Agricultural and Mechanical institute for Ncgrof»s, Normal. . 
Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, Fairbanks. . 
College of Agriculture of University of Arizona, Tucson .. ... 
(’ollege of Agriculture of University of Arkansas, Fayelteville. 
State Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal S(;hool, Pine BhifT 
(^ollege of Agriculture of University of (’Jalifornia, Berkeley 

Stale Agriculture College of ('olorado, Fort Collins.. 

Connecticut Agricultural C'ollege, Storrs..... . 

School of Agriculture, Diversity of Delaware, Newark_ 

State College for CoU»red Stmlents, Dover... 

College of Agriculture of University of Florida, Gainesville 
Florida Agricultural and Mecluinical College for Negroes, Talla- 

lUUxSt'C. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, Athens . 

Georgia Stale Industrial College, Savannah... , . 

l^niversil y of Hawaii, Honolulu.. 

College of Agriciill urc of 1 '■ niversil y of Idaho, Mc)scow. . _ 

College of Agriculture of University of Illinois, Urbaita_ 

School of Agriculture of Purdue I nixersity, LaFayetio . . ... . 

Iowa State College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts, Ames_ 

Kansas State .\gricultural College, Manhattan. 

(’ollege of .\grioiilture of University of Kentucky, >ington 
Kentucky State Industrial ('ollege. Frankfort. 

Louisiana State I'nivcrsitA and Agricultural and Mechanical ( al¬ 
lege, Baton Jtouge. 

Southern I’nivorsity an<l Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollege, 
Scotland ville ' 

(^oll(!go of Agriculture of l’ni\orsity of Maine, Orono ... i 
College of Agneulture of University of NTar.\ land, ('ollege Park. 

Princess Aiiuci Aea<leiii>, ITiiieess .Anne . , 

Massaehuselts Agrieullural College, Amherst 
^MaSvSachusetts Jnsfilute of Technology, Caiuhridgc . .. 
Michigan Stale Collegia of Agriculture and Applied Si-ienei', 
Fast Lansing. 

Dermrtnicni of Agiieulture of the University of Miniicsola, 
(Uijvcrsity Farm, Si I’aiiL 

Mississippi .Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural 
and Mechanical ('ollege. 

Alcorn Agricultural ami Mi'chaiiical College. Alcorn. 

College of Agriculture of University of Mi.ssoiiri, ('oluinhia... . 
♦School of Mines and Mctalluigj ol Vniversil^ ol Missouri, , 
Rolla. I 

Liiieoln ITniversit.s, JefTerson ('ity.... _ 

Montana State College of Agncuituiv and McchMiiicaJ \iTs, j 
Bozeman. 

('ollege of Agricultme of T’njvf'rsity of Nchra.sk I, LiiK'olii .. ! 
('olU'ge of Agriculture of Univeisity of Nevada, Rciio ! 

The University of New Jlampshire, Durham. . j 

State C’ollege of Agriculture and Mechanic .Arts of Riitgt'is j 
I'niveisity and Slate University of New Jersey, New Biun,'*- 
wick 

New Mexico ('ollcgi'of Agriculture and Meehnnie Arts, .State 
Colh-ge. 

New York .state College of Agriculture, Ithaca 
North Carolina State College of Agrii'ullurc and Kngineering, 
State College Station, Raleigh. 

Negro Agricultural and Technical C'ollege, Greensboro... 

North Dakota Agricultural College, St .ale ('tdlege Stiijon, Fmgo 
Collegi’ of Agrieuitiiie of Ohio State. University, Columbus. . 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Merhanieal ('ollege, StillwatiT . 

Colored Agricultural and Normal University, Langston.. _ 

Oregon Agricultural ('ollege, ('orvalhs. .. 

Sirhool of Agiieulture of Pennsylvania State College, StaW Col¬ 
lege. 

Colleges of Agriculture and Engineering of University of 
J‘orto Rico, Mayaguez. 

Rhode Island State ('ollege, Kingston..... 

('Icinson Agricultural ('ollege of South ('arohnu, Clejuson ('ol¬ 
lege. 

The ('olored Normal, ImluKtrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical 
C'ollege of South t'arohna, (Jrangebiirg. 


Spright Dowell. 
T. R. Parker. 

('. E. Bunnell. 

J. J. Thomber.* 

D. T. Gray.* 

R. E. Mnlone.3 

E. D. Merrill.a 
('.A. Lory. 

('. L. Beach. 

C. A. McCue.a 

R. S. Gros.sley. 
Wllinon Newell.* 

J. R. E. Lee. 

A. M. Soule. 

B. F. Hubert. 

A. L. Dean 

K. .f. Iddings.^ 

II. \V. Mu in ford.* 
J, J1. Skinner * 

F. D. Farrell 
T. P. Cooper.^ 

(L P. Russell. 

T. l>. Boyd. 

J. S. Clark. 

L. S. Merrill ^ 

11. J. Patterson * 
T. 11. Kiah * 

F,. M. Lewi.s. 

S. W . St ml Ion 

K. J.. Bulterticld. 

W. (’. (’olTe^ 2 

B. M. Walkci. 

L. J. Rowan. 

F. B. Miimf<»rd.2 

A. L. McBae ^ 

.N B. A’oiing 
.Alfred Atkinson. 

K. A BuriR‘lt * 
Robt. Stewart.2 

B. 1). lletzel 
J. G. Ljpman.2 


11. L. Kent. 

A. K. Mann ^ 

K. ('. Brook>. 

F D Bhiford. 

J. L ('nnltcr. 
Alfred Vivian.2 
Bradfoitl Knapp. 
1. W. Young. 

VV, J. Kerr. 

B. L. Watts 2 

C. E. Hot lie.2 

Howard Edwards. 
E. W. Hikes. 


R. S. Wilkinson. 


2 The name of tht! dean of the college of agriculture is given where that college is a part of a university. 
2 Dean. 

> Sbiierintondent. 

< Principal. 

* Director. 
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List of Land-Grant Colleges in the United States— Continued 


Slate or Territory 


South Dakota 

TENMS8BKK. . 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 


Washington . 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming_ .. 


Name of institution and location 


President ^ 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings. 

(killege of Agriculture of University of Tennessee, Knoxville. .. 
Tennessee Agncultiirat and Industrial Stale Collegt;, Nashville... 
Agricullural and Meclianical C'ollege of 'J'cxhs, College Station , 
Prairie, View State Normal and Industrial Ctdlcge, Prairie View. 

Agriculturtil College of Utah, liOgau ..... 

(College of Agri(;ultiire of University of Vermont, Burljngt(»n 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 

Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Ettricks. 

State (College of Washington, Pullman.... 

C'ollege of Agncultiue of West Virginia University, Morgantfjwn 

West Vireiiiia C'ollegiatc Institute, Institute .. .. 

('ollege of Agriculture of University of Wisconsin, Madison.. 

('ollege of Agi iculturc of University of W yomiiig, Laramie.. ., 


(\ W, Pugsley. 

(\ A. Willson.* 
W. J. Hale. 

T. O. Walton. 
W. It. Banks < 
E. G. I’eterson. 
J. L. Hills.* 

J. A. Burruss. 

J. M. Gandy. 

K. O. Holland. 
Jl. G. Knight.* 
J. W. Davis. 

11 . L. Russell.* 
J. A. iim.* 


2 Dean. 


^ principal. 


List of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United States 

Nfjvemlxfr, 1026 

Thia list gives the iKist-olIlce addroHses of the agricultural exisriment stations in the 
United States, followed by tin* name of the director or otlier oflficer in charge: 

A 4 .ABAMA- 

(College station), Auhuni: M. J. P'unchcss. 

(CaiK'hrake station), Uniontown : W. A. (?aminack. 

(Tuskegoe station), 'ruskegec Institute: G. W. Carver, 

Alaska—S itka : C. (\ Georgeson. 

Arizona Tucson ; J. .1. Thornber. 

Arkansas-- Fayetteville; D. T. Gray. 

CAhiFOKNiA—Berkeley: F. D. Merrill. 

<*oiiOKAi)(» - Fort t'ollins: C P. (illlette. 

CONNKf’TItMlT- 

State station, New Haven 1 it. 

Storrs station, Storr.s / 

Dklawauk Newark: C. A. McCue. 

Fix)uh>a—G ainesville ‘ VVilmon Newell. 

Georgia— 

(Stale siation), Experiment; II. 1*. Stuckey. 

(t'oHstal Plain station), Tift on ; S II. Starr. 

Guam, Islano of — Guam ; t'. \V. PMwnrds. 

Hawaii — 

(Federal stnliou), IBuioluln : .1. M. Westgale. 

(Sugar Plnnti'T’s* station). Ilonolnlu : U. P. Agee. 

Idaho Moscow : E. ,1. Iddiags. 

Illinois Urliana ; 11. W. Mumford. 

Indiana- La Fayette: G. I. Christie. 

Iowa Ames; C. F. Curtiss. 

Kansas Manhattan: L. E. Call. 

Krntik’kv L<‘xington : T, P. Coopi'r. 
l^omsiANA— 

State station, Baton Rouge 1 

Sugar station. Baton Rouge 
North Louisiana station, Calhoun 
Rice station. ('r(»wJey | 

Fruit and Truck station, llainmond j 
Maine—O roiui: W\ ,1. Morse. 

Maryland Ciillege Park : II .1. Patterson. 

MAssArHUSPiTTs .Vmherst : S. B. Haskell. 

Michigan —East Lansing: R. S. Shaw'. 

Minnesota —Univi'rsily Farm, St. T*mu 1 : W C. Coffey. 

Mississiri'l A. and M. College; .1 . K. Rjeks 
Mihnouri— 

(College stntioiil, Columliia ; F. B. Mumford. 

(Fruit station), Mountain (irovo F. W. Faurot. 

(l*oultry station). Mountain (Hove: T. W. Noland. 

Montana- Bozeman • F. B. Linflf'ld. 

Nebraska—L in<*oln : IC. A. Burnett. 

Nevada—R eno ; S. B. Doten. 

New llAMrsuiKio—Durham; J. C. Kendall. 

Nb>w Jersey —New Bruriswiek: J. IL Lipman. 

New Mexico ^State College: Fahlan Ganaa. 

New York— 

State station, Geneva : \ « xv Thatohrr 
Cornell station, Ithaca : f 

NOBTif Carolina— State College Station, Raleigh: R. Y. WinterB. 

North Dakota —State ('ollege Station, Fargo: 1*. V\ Trowliridge, 

29217“—ybk 1926-51 
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Ohio— Wooster: C. O. Williams. 

Oklahoma —Stillwater: C. T. Dowell. 

Orboon —Corvallis: J. T. Jardine. 

PBN N SYLVAN lA- 

(College station). State College: R. L. Watts. 

(Institute of Animal Nutrition)» State College: E. B. Forbes. 
Porto Rico— 

(Federal station), Mayaguez: D. W. May. 

(Insular station), Rio Piedras: P. A. Lopez Dominguez. 

Hhodb Island —Kingston: B. L. Hartwell. 

South Carolina —Clemsoii College: 11. W. Barre. 

South Dakota —Brookings: J. W. Wilson. 

Tbnnkssbb —Knoixville: C. A. Mooers. 

Texas —College Station: A. B. Conner.^ 

Utah—L ogan : William Peterson. 

Vermont —Burlington: J. L. Hills. 

Virginia— 

(College station), Blacksburg: A. W. Drinkard, jr. 

(Truck station), Norfolk; T. C, Johnson. 

Virgin Islands, IJ. S. A.—SI. Croix: J. B. Thompson. 

Washinoton— 

(College station), Pullman: E. C. Johnson. 

(Western Wash, station), Puyallup: J. W. Kalkiis.* 

West ViiutInia —Morgantown : H. C. Knight. 

Wisconsin —Madison : H. L. Russell. 

Wyoming —Laramie : J. A. Hill. 


National Forests 

June 30, 1926 


Forest 

State in which 
located 

Net area 

Absaroka.. . 

Montana 

Arrrg 
Hfd, 046 

Alabama. 

Alabama -- 

105. .631 

All( 5 gheny... 

Penns.vIvaniH . .i 

149,232 

Angeles. 

('alifornia . 

1 (h \ 19 2 

Apache. 

Arizona and New 

1.5tU,046 

Aranaho .. .. 

Mexico. 

Colora<i<) .. 1 

036.116 

Ashley. 

1 'tall and Wjoniiiig 

988.410 

Beartooth.... | 

Montana . . 

WAK 127 

Beaverhead.. 

(io . ... 

1.339, 224 

Bellcvue-Savan- j 

Illinois. 

10.710 

na. 

Benning ., . 

Georgia . . . . ^ 

78. 560 

Bighorn 

'Wyoniing . .... 

1. 12.6.032 

Bitterroot.. 

Montana . . 1 

1.047,071 

Blaekfeet, 

iJo. . ' 

' 830). 9r»7 

Black Hills. 

South Dakota and j 

020,412 

Boise . 

Wyoming. j 

Idaho 

1 

1.002,7r>8 1 

Cabinet .. i 

Montana... .. 

S29.3U 

Cache _ .. j 

Idaho and Utah. . ’ 

777. 891 

California_ 

(’ahfornia. 1 

822.7:15 j 


Caribou_ Idaho and W.voiiiiiiK 710, 

Carson_ Nrw Mi'xifo. ()H2 , 

Cascade_ . On^gon l,() 2 :\r >10 

Challis. Idatid 1,272,0.'iO, 

(Chelan,... . . Washington l,S07,hll 

Cherokee. (Jeorpia, North <’ai- 23<>,()83 

ohna, and Teie I 

iiessee. i 

Chugach.jMaska .. _ . I 4.794,079 

Clearwater . .. idaho_ 7H7,9sr> : 

Cleveland _ ('alifornia ... 3)S0.109 : 

Cochetopa_ .. C(»lorado. ... ... 908.7H7 I 

Coconino.. Arizona_ l,7l6.S()f) ' 

Coeiir d’Alein* Idaho. 0(»2,982 I 

Colorado. ... (-olorado.. 829,414 ! 

(kduinhia_ Washington.. . 763,179; 

Colville..,. .do. 746,781 

Coronado.. Arizona and New 1,480,084 

Mexico. 

Crater.. California and Ore- 853,306 

gon. 

Crook.. . . Arizona_ .. 1,428,345 

Custer.. Montana and South 590,764 

Dakota. 

Datil. New Mexico 1,753,051 

Deerlodge - Montana. 828,980 

Deschutes. Oresou. 1.294.743 

^Acting Director. 


F orest 

State in which 
locatotl 

Net area 



Acres 

Dix. 

' New Jersey 

0. 785 

Dixie.. ... 

X(‘vada and t'tah . 

851.851 

Eldor.'ido. 

California and Ne- 
vinla. 

551,878 

Eustis . 

Virginia. 

4.220 

Fish lake 

rtah . . . 

l,:iH 1.742 

Flathead 

Monlan.a . 

1, 721, 178 

Flori<la . . 

Florida. 

342. 771 

Fremont . 

Oregon. 

849. ‘2S0 

Gallatiii 

Montana. 

r»H l.(K )2 

< lila 

New .Mexico 

1, 5‘*n. ‘201 

Grand Mesa.. 

('olorado .. 

059, ‘2I’4 

Gunnison 

<lo 

'.m5. 250 

Harne.x .. . . 

South Dakota.. . . 

50S, 75' 

liaydeu_ . 

Colorado and Wy¬ 
oming. 

.39,1. 89;i 

Helena 

Monliin 1 

082. 322 

Holy Cross 

('olorado.. 

1. 124. 5:m 

Hiiintxildt 

.\(‘vada-,. . 

1, :i‘2‘2, 352 

Humphrevs 

X'ligima... 

3, 1S4 

Idaho 

Malm .. 

1.087.915 

Inyo. . 

(’aliforma and No- 

1. 09S, 6(>4 

.Taekson. 

[ V ' 1 < Ki • 

j South Carolina.... 

20. 225 

JelTer.son_ .. 

Montana . .. 

1. O-IO. :i95 

Kaitaih. ... 

Aiizonu. 

1 709,894 

Kaniksu.. _ 

Idaho and Wash¬ 
ington 

441, 080 

Klamath... . . 

; California and Ore- 
1 gon. 1 

1.5:k3,980 

Knox_ 

1 Ken hick v 

22,660 

K<K)tenai 

1 Montana .j 

1, XU, 978 

La Sal ... 

('aliformaand Utah 

5 : 9 ), 922 

Lassen ,. 

i Califoiniti _ _I 

944, 292 

Leadville 

(’olorado. j 

927, 487 

ia*e 

Virginia . _ . 

7. 177 

Lemlii 

Idaho . I 

1,3.57. 705 

Lew is .and (d.ark 

Montana . . 1 

HU). 7:u 

Lincoln. . 

New M*‘xico _ 

1,114,207 

Lolo..._ 

Montan.i. 

851. 249 

Luquillo 

Porto Kieo,.. 

12,443 

Madi.son .. 

Montana.. 

953. 456 

Malheur_ _ 

(Oregon.. 

1, 048, .506 

Manti __ 

Utah. 

724,432 

Manzano... 

New Mexico. 

669,010 

McClellan,.. 

Aliilmnia.... 

15,350 

Meade .... 

Maryland.... 

4,725 

Medicine Bow 

Wyoming. 

552,174 

Michigan. 

Michigan__ 

126.762 


= Superintendent. 
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National Forests —Continued 

June 30, 192C 


Poorest 

State in which 
located 

Not area 

Poorest 

State in which 
loeatod 

Net area 

Mlnidokn. 

Idaho and Ftah_ 

Acre* 
m, 744 

Shajsta.. 

.do .. 

Acres 

H6H, 373 
414,29'» 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. ... _ 

190,945 

Shenandoah.... 

Virginia and West 

Missoula... 

Modoc.. 

Montana... 

California. 

1,022,835 
1,470,005 

Shasbone. . 

Virginia. 

Wyoming 

1,584,027 
1,492,017 

Mono. 

California and Ne- 

1,260,536 

Sierra_ _ 

('!aiiforma.. _ . 

Monongahela.... 

Montezuma. 

vada. 

Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Colorado. 

174,325 

697,333 

Siskiyou. 

Sitgreavns.. ... 
i Siuslaw.. 

California and Ore¬ 
gon. 

Arizona_ 

Oregon _ . ... 

1,302,134 

671,984 
549,850 
689,574 
810,632 
5,5,5,018 
800,161 
616,714 

1,375,097 

Motint Baker.... 

Washington... 

1,460; 665 
1,059,292 

! Snof}ualinie , . 
Stanislaus 

Mount Hood-.. 

Oregon. 


Nantahala___ 

Georgia, North Caro¬ 
lina and South 
Carolina. 

Virginia.. 

Nebraska___ 

244 ; 680 

St. J«e.. 

Idaho . _ 

Natural Bridge. 
Nebraska.. - . 

152,831 
206,946 

Suimrior.. _ 

Tanoe__.. 

Targhee . 

Minnesota.. . 

('alifornia and Ne¬ 
vada. 

Idaho and IV y 0 - 

Nevada__ 

Nezperco.. 

Nevada..... 

lilubo.... 

1,176,128 
1,661,166 

Teton ,. 

ming. 

1,881,0.52 
20,870 
i.88:i,.58;i 
16, .549,093 
2, 260, 709 
1,410,202 

Ochbeo.- 

Oregon ... 

' 718; 154 

1, .530,867 
663,987 
:104.856 

Tobyhannsi 

Toiyabe .. _ 

Tongasr... 
Tonto.. .... .. 

Pennsylvania ... .. 

Nevfifla 

Olympic.. 

W'asiiingtou . 

Ouachita. 

Arkansas. 

A l.*^Lska 

Ozark_ _ 

_do.. . 

A rizonu 

Payette. . _ 

Idaho. ... ..._1 

1,307,235 

Trinity. . 

California.. . 

Fend Oroillo ... 

.do. ... 

673,940 

Tusayan .. 

Arizona.... 

1,271,007 

Pike. 

t/olorudo.- 

1,086,990 
9,800 
278,257 

1,107,047 
1,050,462 
1,164,829 

1,276,532 

1,1.3.5,898 

Uinta. 

TTtah . 

1,077,292 

1,233,310 

Pine Plains .. 

New York. 

Umatilla. 

Oregon and VVasli- 

Pisgah. 

Plumas. 

North ('aroliua and 
'rennessi'e. 
f^uliforiiia 

Umpqtia. 

Unaka 

ington. 

Oregon. 

North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and 

1,014,029 
156,154 

Powell .. 

! Utah. 


Preseott . 

Rainier. 

Arizona.. 

Washington. 

Colorado.. 

Uncompahgre 
Tipton.. ... 

Virginia. 

Colorado 

777. 701 
6. 154 
962. 014 
m), 247 
86.5,282 

Riodrunde. ... 

New York. 

Routt.. 

.. ..do .. ... 

748.8:W 

W’allowa. 

Oregon . 

Salmon. 

Sail Bernardino.. 

Idaho - .. 

C’alifoniiii . 

1,708,478 

.597,301 

Wasatch . 

' Washakie ... . 

Utah . ..1 

Wyoming . 1 

San IsaU'l .... 

Colorado. 

.598,936 

1 Weiser 

Idaho.! 

56.5,625 

San Juan. _ 

_(!((.. . 

1,239,361 

i W'enatchiv 

W^ashington__ 

842, 800 

Santa Barbara. 

(■alifoniia .. . 

1,772, .5.55 

White River. 

Colorado... . 

88.5, 134 

Santa Fe . 

New MeAieo 

1,270, .372 ■ 

Whitman 

f>reKon.. . 

1,319. .506 

Sautiani . ... 

Oregon ... ... 

610,918 1 

While Moun¬ 

Maine and Ne\x 

441,205 

Sawtooth .. 

Idaho. 

1,1.*'8.2.59 1 

tain. 

Jlampsliire. 

SeJw'ay 

.. -.do. . _ -- 

1,689.1.57 

W’'iehita 

Oklahoma _ . . 

61,480 

Sequoia .. 

(’aiiforniu. 

1,4.50,133 I 

_ 

Wyoming 

1 W'yoming . .. . 

1 

1,666, 688 


Federal Bird Refuges and Game Presences 

DEPARTMENT oF AUKICUTLITTRE 


Designation 

Num¬ 

ber 

oil 

map 

.\cre>s 

1 

1 

Jiiologu'ul Shriwy j 



Alahamv; 

Petit Bois l.slaud.' 


635 

Alaska; 1 

Aleutian Islands. j 



Bering Sea.... 



Bogoslof.. ... 



('hamisso Islam 1. 



Fnrrester Lsland.. 



Hazy Islands. 

St. Lazaria.. 



Tuxedni. 




protected 


Liiughin^^ t-uills, leiist terns, hliiek .skimmers, Lotnsiana 
licrons. 

rufTms, nuklcts, murre-s, jfulls, ducks, geo.sti, ptarmigan, 
blue foxes. 

Pullius, anklets, kittiwakes, glaucous gulls, sand¬ 
pipers, smiw buntings. 

Sea lions, aiikloLs, nuirre-s, gulls. 

Tlorueti putrins, I'alliis iiiurrcs, I’lK'ific kittiwakes, 
glaucous gulls. 

Pufniis. iiuklets, rmirrolets, imirres, guillemots, gulls. 
jMdrel.s, cormorants. 

Pullius, auklets, murres, guillemots, guU.s, cormorants. 

I’ullins, auklets, murres, guillemots, gulls, petrels, 
ctirniorants. 

Various sea birds. 
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Federal Bird Refuge and Game Preserves—Continued 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Continuecl 


Designation 

Num¬ 

ber 

on 

map 

Acres 

Arizona: 



SiUt River.-. 

27 

21,120 

Arkansas; 



Big Lake. 

70 

7,774 

California: 



Clear Taike. 

f)2 

33,840 

Farallon __ 

40 


Florida : 



Brevard-- 

77 

12 


7a 


Indian Key.. 

7 


Lsland Bay. 

24 


Key West... - 

17 


Matlacha Pass_ ... 

23 


Mosquito Inlet_ 

15 


Palma Sola._ _ 

22 

_ 

Passage Key. 

0 

5 

Pel ican Island. -. — -. 

J 

6 


21 


Tortugas Keys.. . - 

10 

141 

Georgia : 



Blackbeard Island. 

CAS 

1,000 

Hawaii: 



Hawaiian Islands 



! 

Johnston Island. 

. 


Idaho: 



Deer Flat. 

20 

12,.')(X) 

Minidoka. 

43 

13,240 ! 

iLUNOIS: 



Upper Mississippi River 
Wiki Life and Fish 

(') 


Refuge (see IVliuneso- 



ta). 



Iowa: 



Upper Mississippi River 

(>) 


Wiki Life and Fish 



Refuge (see Minne.so- 



tab 



Louisiana: 



Breton Island . .. 

2 


East Timbalicr_ 

14 

63 

Shell Keys _ 

i 0 


Tern Islands 

! ^ 


Michigan: 

1 4 


Huron Lslaiiils 


K1 

Siskiwit Islands. 


0 


Minne.sota: 



Millc Lacs . .. 

60 

7 

Upper Mississipi i River 

(‘) 


Wild J>ife and Fi.sh 



Refuge (in the States of 



Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 



sota, and Wisconsin). 



Montana: 


i 

National Bison Range_ 

16H 

18,622 

Nine Pijie. 

74 

!__ 

Pablo-.-. 

76 

1 1 

Plshkun__ 

68 

j 3, if>6 

Willow Creek... 

30 

1 3,2tt0 

Nebrahka: 

1 


Niobrara. 

66 

1 

16,125 j 

North Platte. 

! 72 

6,107 } 

Nevada: 

1 


Anaho Isbrnd... 

64 

248 ! 

New Mexico: 

1 

1 

Carlsbad-... 

! 31 

18,680 1 

Rio Grande... 

1 32 ! 

56,680 1 


» In procesH of establlHhiiJcnt. 


(’’hief siiefies prot*?!eted 


Cormorants, white jjelicans, waterfowl. 

Ducks of many specdes. 

Gulls, cormorants, ducks, peese, herons. 

Puffins, auklcts, guillemots, inurres, gulls, coriiiorants. 

Brown pelicans. 

Ducks, nerons 

Pelicans, white ibises, egrets, lA)uisiana and little blue 
hcrom. 

Brown pelicans, herons. 

Cormorants, ix'licuns, mnii-o’-war birds, roseate spoon¬ 
bills, white ibises, herons. 

Cormorants, iH’.lii^ns, heioiis. 

l>east terns, TH‘Iicans, lienm.s. 

Man-o’-war birds, herons. 

l4iughing gulls, terns, skimmers, cormorants, sand¬ 
pipers. 

Brown pelicans. 

Pelicans, herons. 

Sooty and nod<ly terms. 

White-tailed deer, racc<»o!j.s, o|K)ssums, herons, cranes. 

Terns, albatrosses, shearwaters, ]x*trels, gannets, 
man-o’-W'iir birds, La>sjin teal, rails, and Hnehes 

Sooty and no<ldy terns, shearwaters, jM'tiels, bfM)bies, 
man-o’-war birds. 

Ducks, g«‘se, pheasants. 

Grebes, Forster terns, I'oruiorants, ducks, coots, av<Kt*ts, 
sage hens. 


Laughing gulls, royal ami Cabot terns, skimmers, 
herons, willets 

Gulls, Royal teins, skimmeis, is'luans, luron.s, clapfxi 
rails. 

Royal terns, bniwn iwhcans, man-c*-wjtr birds 

Laughing gulls,royal, Cabot,and Forster terns, browt 
pelicans. 

Herring gulls, <iucks. 

Do. 

Gulls, ducks, geese. 


Buffalo, elk, <iet‘i, mountain sheep, grouse, pheasants 
l>ucks, ts)ots. 

Do 

Gulls, iluck.*^, geese, swims. 

Ducks, geese. 

Buffalo, elk, deer, antelojie, prairie chickens, sharp 
tailed prou.se. 

Ducks, geese, swans, shorchirtis. 

Gulls, cormorants, white iwlicans. 

Ducks, shorehlrcls. 

Grebes, c'orruoronts, ducks, geeac, shorebirds. 
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Federal Bird Refuge and Game Preserves—Continued 

DEPARTMKNT OF AGRICULTURE-Conlinued 


i 

Designation 

Nuni-1 
tier ! 
on 
map 

1 

North Dakota: 


(^has© Lake-- 

20 

Stump Lake. - - 

3 

Sullys Hill National 

66 H 

Game Preserve. 


Orboon; 


Gold Springs. 

33 

Klamath Lake. 

18' 

Lake Malheur. 

19 

Three Arch Rock.s. 

10 


Porto Kiro: 
Culehru _ 


Desecheo Island. 


KouTH Dakota: 

Belle Fourche .. .. 

Wind (''ave National 
Game Preserve. 

Utah: 

Si,ruwl)6rrj Valley.. 

Wahhincjton: 

('oliiml)ia River. 

C^oneonully_ 


("opalis Rock. 


Dungeness Spit. 
Etiiz Hook 
Flattery Rocks. 
Hiiiith Island... 


34 


36 


79 

40 


07 

68 

11 

66 


Quinnyute Noodles. 12 


I 

^Vjhconsin. 

<5 ravel Island n..ake 
Mu'liiguii). 

Green Bay . 

r|)r)er MJssjssiT)|)i River 
Wild l.ifeand Fish Kef- j 
uge (sc*o Minnesota). I 
Wyomin(.. I 

Elk liefnge . . .. 

Flat Greek 


60 


66 

(‘) 


Acres 


2,839 
28 
700 


2.620 
81,619 
88,960 


Forest Service * 

Arizona; 

Grand ( anyon Game 
Preserve. 

Arkansas. 

O'/.ark National Game 
Ridnges Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

Geokoia; 

Gherokee National tlaru© 
Refuge No. 2. 

North Garouna; 

I'lsgah Game Preserve... 

Oklahoma: 

Wichita NalJonal Game 
Preserve. 

Bopth Pakota: 

GiivSter State Park Game 
Sanctuary. 

Tennesske: 

t'herokee National Game 
Refuge No. 1. 

Wahhinoton- 

Mount Oiyinv>us Nation¬ 
al Monument. 

Wyomino: 

Medicine Bow.. 


68^1 

70 


103 


106 

102 

100 


106 


101 


107 


13, OHO 
4,160 


8,660 


8 

1,120 


227 

84 

68 


2,760 

40 


886, 208 
21,600 


C^hlef species j>roteeted 


Gulls, white pelicans, ducks, shorehirds, grouse. 

Western grelies, gulls, tc.rns, ducks, Wilson phaluropes. 

Builah), elk, deer, golden-oyo ami wood duck.s, geese, 
pheasants. 

Duck.*-, geese, swans, herons, sharp-tailed grouse. 

Ducks, geese, coots, gulls, shorehirds. 

Gulls, cormorants, i)elicaus, ducks, geese, swms, 
herons, avocets. 

Piiirins, guillemots, murres. gulls, fork-tailed and 
Kaeding jietrels, c(jniiorants. 

Gulls, royal terns, Bahama ducks, herons, coots, 
ground doves. 

Terns, hoohies, gannets, man-o'-war birds, oyster- 
catcliers. 

Ducks, geese, curlews, prairie I’hickens, phejisants. 

Butrai*', elk, antelojic, grou.‘^e, quail. 


Ducks, sage hens. 

Gulls, ducks, geese, lierotis. 

Ducks, sooty and sharp-tailed grouse, Hungarian 
partridges. 

Puffins, murres, glaucous and western gulls, jietrels, 
c'ormorants. 

Grelies, loons, gulls, ducks. 

Pigeon guilleim>ts, Galifornia murres, cormorants. 

Tufted imllins, pigeon guillemots. Galifornia murres. 

Western grebes, lageoii guillemots, Galifornia murres, 
cormorants, ducks. 

Grebes, auklols, glaucous-winged and western gulls, 
cormorants, ducks. 

Herring gulls. 

Do. 


Elk (in winter), ducks, geese, sage hens. 
Elk (in winter), dmks, geese. 


Mule (h’cr, Kaibub squirrels, dusky grouse. 
While-tailed deer, bobwhite (luail, turkeys. 


14,(100 ! Wbite-tHiUMl deer, quad, turkeys. 


77,046 
67.120 

44, 300 


20,240 


Bullalu, elk, white-tailed deer, quail, turkeys. 

ButTalo. oik. wbite-lailed deir, antelope, ducks, quail 
turkeys. 

Dwr. Rmky Mountain gnats, moiintMin sheep, elk, 
dusky aiui rufled grouse. 

White-tailed deer, quad, turkeys. 

Glyiiipie. elk. blaek-laiied <le<‘r, bears, grouse. 

Elk. mule doer, grou.'H'. 


1 In pioccEs of establishmenl. , ^ _ l 

* On national moiiuinents adinini.Nten'd by iho National Park Service and by llm Forefit 
Hervioe birdK and iinimals arc also- protected uiid<*r Federal law', although them' are Hot 
Btrietly game preserves or bird refuges. 
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Fedenl Bird Refuge and Game Preaerres— Oontlnned 

DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE 



Num- 



Designation 

her 

on 

Acres 

Chief species protected 


map 



Bureau of Fisheries 

Alaska; 

Afognak Forest and Fish 
Cultural Reserve. 


512,000 

Sea otters. 


PribUof Islands. 


40,000 

Fur seals, .sea Hons, sea otters, puffins, auklets, murres, 
gulls, fulmars, eormorants, Pribilof sandpipers 

Bureau of Lighthouses 

Caijpornia: 

Afio Nuevo Island I^ight- 
house Reservation. 

i3r> 


Sea lions. 


South Farallon Island 

133 

120 

Boa lions, puffins, auklets, guillemots, gulls, petrels. 

Lighthouse Reservation 
(see Navy Department). 



cormorants. 

Louisiana: 




Chandeleur Lighthouse 
Reservation. 

Errol T.sland. 

130 

134 

5,000 

640 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers, pelicans. 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers. 

Washington: 

New Dungoness Light- 

131 

190 

Grebes, loons, gulls, ducks 

house Reservation. 
Smith Island Lighthouse 

132 

5,600 

Grebes, puffins, nmrres, gulleonnorant geese, ducks. 

Reservation. 



DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR 

National Park Service > 


1 


Alaska; 




Katmai National Mouu- 


1,087,990 

1 Brown Iwans, foxes, walerlowl. 

ment. 

Mount McKinley Na¬ 
tional Park. 

Arizona: 


1, 692, 800 

j Mountain .shf*ep, caribou, moose, bears, gioiise, 


Grand Canyon National 

160 

613.120 

Mountain .sheep, mule deer, antclo|K*, beiivens, squir¬ 

Park. 

Ptunigo Saquaro Nation¬ 

l.M 

1,940 

rels, dusky gr(ms»*. 

Nongume birds 

al Monuiuent. 



Petrified Forest National 

160 

26,626 

Do. 

Monument. 



California: 



1 

General Grant National 

141 

2,636 

Mub^ deer, quail, grouse. 

Park. 

Lassen Volcanic National 

166 

79,562 

Mule deer, bears, »iuiiil, groiLse. 

Park. 

Muir Woods National 

161 

426 

Deer, iiongaine birds. 

Monuiuent. 



Sequoia National Park . - - 

142 

16!,.697 

Deer, elk, Ix^ars, quail, grouse. 

Yosemite National Park.. 

143 

719,802 

Deer, laiars, quail, gtoiise,. 

Colorado: 


Colorado National Monu¬ 

163 

13,883 

Mule deer. 

ment. 

Mesa Verde National 

149 

Elk, mule deer, N*ars. 

48,966 

Park. 



Roetky Mountain Na¬ 

165 

253, 782 

Elk, mule deer, sheej), bi*ars, beavers, sooty grouse. 

tional Park. 



Hawaii: 




Hawaii National Park.... 


118,695 

Hawaiian geese, nongame birds. 

ID.AHO: 


Yellowstone National 

140 

23, ato 


Park (.see Montanaand 
Wyoming). 




Maine: 




Lafayette National Park.. 

161 

5,404 

White-tailed det*r, Ix'avers, ducks, geese, groiLso. 

Montana: 



Glacier National Park,... 

Ydlowstone National 

162 

981,681 

Deer, elk, moo.se, shtHqi, bears, ducks, geese, grouse, 
jitarmigan. 

140 

126, 720 

Park (see Idaho and 



Wyoming). 

North Dakota: 




Suliys Hill National Park. 

148 

780 

(See Suliys Hill National Game Preserve, ailmtnistered 




by Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture.) 


* On national monuments administered by the National Park Service and by the Forest Service birds 
and animals are also protected under Federal law, although these are not strictly game preserves or bird 
refuges. « 
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Designation 


Oklahoma; 

Platt National Park. 

Obegon: 

Crater L#ako National 
Park. 

South Dakota; 

Wind Cave National 
Park. 

Utah: 

Zion National Park. 

Washington; 

Mount Kainler National 
Park. 

Wyoming: 

Yellowstone National 
Park (see Idaho and 
Montana). 


California: 

South Farallon (see De¬ 
partment of ('ommorce, 
Pureau of Lightliouses). 

Hawaii: 

Midway Islands .. . . 

Virginia; 

Naval Oi>erati(i Base 
(Hampton Hoads). 

Navy Min© Depol (Vork- 
town). 


Geor<;ia- 

(^hu’kainauga and Chat- 
liiuooga National Mili- 
taiy Park (see Tennes¬ 
see). 

Missi.ssim. 

Vicksburg National Mili¬ 
tary Park. 

Tennkssek: 

Chickamauga and i^hat- 
taiiooga National Mili¬ 
tary Park (see l ieorgia) 

Sliiloh Nation'll Military 
Park. 


Num¬ 

ber 

on 

map 

Acres 

Chief sptMiics protected 

146 

849 

Buffalo, elk, white-tailed deer. 

14.') 

Jr>9,3r)9 

Black'tailcd deer, elk, licars, groase 

147 

10,900 

Grouse. (See also Wirnl Cave National Game Pre¬ 
serve, administered by Biological .Purvey.) 

162 

76,800 

Deer, grouse. 

144 

207, 360 

Black-tailed dee.i. Rocky Mountain goats, bears, grouse. 

140 

1,992, 960 

• 

Buffiiio, Mountain sheep, antelope,, mule deer, white- 
taile<l deer, moosi‘, bears, pelicans, ducks, geese, 
.swans, dusky and ruffed grouse. 


NAVY 

DEPARTMENT ’ 

170 

10 

Cormoiauts and sea birds. 



Albatiusses, linysari rails, Laysan finches. 

172 

945 

Rabbits, quail. 

173 

12. 467 

Rabbits, ipiail, turkeys. 


WAU DEPARTMENT ‘ 

180 

6, r.42 

Rabbits, gray sifUirrels, (\\i ill 

182 

1,32:1 

Squirrel.'^, olio.s'^iiu::,. rabbits, rrwtcooits, loi 

180 

H o a <1 s 
only. 

Rabbits, gr:i> squirrelb, (piail 

181 

3. 546 

1 

. Fo\e.-,, r:n;coou.^. o[)o.^siimb, squirrels, inu 
i sel.s. skunks, minks 


3 On tiiree other natioual iiiilitary paiks also—Ant iota in Battlebeid, (luilfonl OourLlu)u.se, and Gettys¬ 
burg--and on national cemotAjnes birds receive protection 

^ Bir<ls are protectOii filso at the naval auiinunition depot, St. Tiiliens ( reek, V a. (■Z’il.e acres), and at the 
Norfolk (Va.) Navy Yard (361.« acres), by order of the commandant, Fifth Naval Di.stnct. 
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Changes in the value of farm red ^te. l» 2 »- 192 e, 1 « 2 S ToMbook 

cWiecKiiiff) 




fDtttii (or Figure 1:23j 


United StHtw 
totfU tu t 
farm 
availKiMt* 

UnllitHivii I 


fafni j, 
)*»<>'l(j ' 




1019-20, Myl-Junv.W. 

5, ato 

192U-21, July l-lune’.^O 


1921-22, July 1-Juno 30 

7M i 

1922-23, July 1-Juiio 30 

Z0J4 1 

1923-24, July l-Juiw.'iQ. 

2. 097 

1924-25, July 1-Jline 30 . 

2, fr,)0 1 

im~20, July 1 -June 30 . 

2. 757 j 


I Farm n-.'n 
I csfatc value 


.A veriiKe 

cijflaf I farm incoijir^ 
.v<‘/ir I lf>,(i00 liirms 


1920, Mar. J 
)»2],Mar. J. 
J922, Mar. J. 
J923,Mar. 1.. 

1924, Mar, 1. 

1925, Mar. ].. 
J926, Mur. J.. 


.^*107 S‘i 
!<i/ .<;< I 


W 2f> , 

1!>22 

$017 

S2. 25 ' 

H/23 

1.020 

7h S2 ! 

1024 

1. 2or. 

77 K'i 1 


1.297 

7(i 47 L 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK, 1926 

Plrepared under the direction of the Statistical Committee: W. F. Clallandei, Lewis B. Flohr, Joseph A. 

Becker, and G. B. L. Arner 

INTRODUCTION 

Statistics of acreage, yield per acre, and production in the United States are 
estimates made by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. For the year 
1909, acreages are as ro])ortcd by the Bureau of the Census; acreages in 1919 and 
in 1924 are based upon the census, (preliminary for 1924 in some States) sup¬ 
plemented by State enumerations. In the intercensal years, from 1911 to 1916, 
estimated acreages were obtained by applying ei^^timated percentages of decrease 
or increase to the published acreage in 1 he preceding year. The estimates from 
1916 to 1918, from 1919 to 1923, and for 1925 and 192G are based upon acreage 
changes from year to year as shown by a sample of approximately 2 per cent of 
the crop acreages in each year, supiilemented by State enumerations. Yields per 
acre are estimates based upon re]>orts of one or more farmers in each agricultural 
township on the average yield per acre in their localities. Production is acreage 
times yield p(ir acre. Production estimates are in some cases revised in the fol¬ 
lowing year on the basis of State enumerations and records of shipments. 

Estimates of farm stocks, shijmients, quality, crop condition, and miscellane¬ 
ous information concerning crops are based either upon sample data or ui)on 
estimates of croj) reporters for their localities. The sources of these data are 
indicated in the notes accompanying the tables. 

EstijiiJitcd prices received by producers on the specified dates are based upon 
reports of farmers and country dealers on the average price i)aid to fanners and 
do not relate to any specified grade. Farm value as shown is computed by apply¬ 
ing the December 1 farm i)nce to the total pro<iuction. Tlie average price 
received for the i)()rtion of the crop sold may be greater or less than this price, 
depending u[)on the ]>iicc changes previous and subseciucnt to December 1 and 
the aiiiount of tlie crop s<‘1(l at the diirereiit price.s. 

Numbers of livestock on farms in 1910 correspond t-o the census enumeration 
as of April 16 in tliat year. The numbers on January 1, 1920 and 1926, are based 
upon tlie census enumeration (preliinimiry for 1926 in some States) as of that 
date, supplemented by enumerations by State agencies, sucli as assessors and 
brand inspection boards and by records of shipments during 1920 and 1925. 
In the intercensal years, from 19il to 1910, the numbers of livestock wereobtained 
by iiK'thods identical with those. use<l for crop acreages. Estimates from 1917 to 
1919, from 1920 to 1923, and for 1920 and 1927 arc based uj>on a sample of ap¬ 
proximately 2 per cent, supplementeil by trends deri\ed from assessors’ enumer¬ 
ations, reports of brand inspection boards, market inovcunents, and stockyard 
receipts- The census bases an' not always eomiiarable from one decade to 
anotiier, due both to changes of dates and clas-ihcations. 

The aviTage value })er head on January 1 is t‘stimated from reports of corre¬ 
spondents relating to livestock in their vicinity. These are inventory values as 
distinguished from the monthly rices which relate to sales. The farm value on 
January 1 is computeci by ap]d>ing the average value per liead to the number of 
head on farms. 

Cert,ain statistics represent enumerations infide by the de})artment in connection 
with the adinini.stratioii of regulatory and ins})cction laws. Certain other sta¬ 
tistics represent enumerations matle by the department in compliance witli genend 
legislation authorizing the collection and dissemination of information on agri¬ 
cultural products. 

Statistics relating to supplies, inovtunents, and market prices of agricuBural 
products in the United States are derived from ofTnaal sources as far as available; 
otherwise from reliable unofficial .soun'cs. In all cases wherein the data presented 
did not cover the field or a major sample thereof, data most repre.sentative of 
the various commodities, movements, and markets have been selected. 
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With some crops marketing and movement into consumptive channels takes 
place entirely within the calendar year in which the crop was produced. For 
many crops marketing takes place during portions of two calendar years. For a 
few crops, as potatoes, marketing extendB beyond a 12-month period. In order 
that the movement and prices of the particular crop may be followed through, 
the months in which the crop moved have been used as the ^‘year.^^ Estimatea 
prices received by producers are indices of price trends rather than prices actually 
received. 

Weighted averages of prices are shown in all cases where a weighting factor 
was available. For instance, the weighted price of wheat in Chicago is based 
on the number of carload sales reported, which range from 42 to 55 per cent of 
all receipts on that market. In the case of hogs at Chicago, the weighted average 
price is based on total sales of butcher hogs to slaughterers. With many com¬ 
modities, however, data as to quantities sold are unobtainable; in all such cases 
average prices are based on price quotations without reference to quantity. 

It should be remembered that, due to changes in market conditions or quality 
of delivery in different years on or under the same grade description or specifica¬ 
tions, prices derived from different sources may not be strictly comparable, 
although for most general purposes they are entirely satisfactory. For instance, 
the changes in the description of many kinds of livestock which were made July 
1,1925, while not affecting certain price series, made others only fairly comparable 
and made comparison impossible in other eases. The data as to commercial 
stocks and movements of various commodities arc as nearly complete as practi¬ 
cable and feasible, and are considered fairly representative. 

Data originating with other departments and agencies are included because 
of their general interest to the agricultural industry. The sources of such data 
are given in connection with the tables. Care has been taken to ciuote only such 
sources as are generally considered reliable. 

Statistics of acreage and i)roduction in foreign countries are compiled as far 
as possible from official sources and are therefore subject to whatever errors may 
result from shortcomings in the reporting and statistical services of the various 
countries. Inaccuracies also result from differences in nomenclature and classifi¬ 
cation in foreign countries, and through the conversion of foreign units into 
domestic equivalents. Except where otherwise stated, pre-war clata refer to 
pre-war boundaries. Yields ])cr acre arc calculated from acreage and production, 
both rounded to thousand units, and are therefore subject to a greater possibility 
of error when calculated for countries with small acreage. 

The tables of international trade cover subslantially th • international trade 
of the w’oiid. The total imports and the total e\i)ort^ in any one year can not 
be expected to balance, although disagreements tend to bo compensated over a 
series of years. Among the sources of di.'-.agroement are: The din\^rent periods 
covered by the *‘year” of various countries; imports received in the year subse¬ 
quent to the year of export; lack of uniformity in classification of goods as among 
countries; different trade practices and varying degrees of failuri' in recording 
countries of origin and ultimate destination; different praclicos in re(*ording 
reexported goods; and different methods of treating free ports. The exports 
given arc domestic exports and the imports given arc imi)orts for consumption, 
whenever it is possible to distinguish such iinporfs from general imports. M’hilc 
there are some inevitable omissions, there may be some duplication because of 
reshipments which do not appear as such in ihe official reports. In the trade 
tables, figures for the United States include Alaska, Porto Rict>, and Hawaii, l)ut 
not the Philippine Islands. 

Since the statistics for the current year are in many cases preliminary and sub¬ 
ject to revision on the basis of later and fuller information, the reader is cautioned 
to use always the figures as they appear in the latest issue of the Yearbook. 
For many commodities, long-time tai)les appear in the Statistical Fbilletin series 
of the department, (hirrent information gathered by the department may be 
found in the current issues of “Crops and Markets,'’ “Foreign (Vfms and 
Markets," and in various mimeographed or multigraphcd releases. (Jurrent 
information gathered by other governmental agencies and by private agencies 
may be found in the current issues of reports by those agencies. 
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STATISTICS OP GRAINS 

WHEAT 


Table 1. — Wheat; Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 1909-19^6 



Acre- 

Aver- 


Price 

per 

hiinhal 

Fann 
value 
Doc. 1 

Value 
per 
acre ’ 

Chicago cash price 
per bushel No. 2 
northern spring * 

Domestic 

exports, 

ImiKirts 
including 
flour, fis¬ 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1 3 i 

Per 

cent 

Year 

age 

har¬ 

vest- 

age 

yield 

per 

Produc¬ 

tion 

re- 

coivcxl 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Following 

May 

including 
flour, fi-s- 
c."d year 

of 

crop 

ex- 


cd 

aero 




fc 

o 

High 

1 

xi 

ba 

5 

beginning 
July I 3 i 

port¬ 

ed 

Aver.: 

1909- 

t,000 

acres 

Bush, o) 
60 lbs. 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Bushels 

Bushels 


1913- 

47.097 

14.7 

690,108 

85.7 

591,725 

12.56 

97.9 

104.7 

99.9 

108.6 

107,102,812 

1,833, 979 

15.5 

1914- 










1920- 

58,205 

14.5 

844,605 

15&9 

1,325,458 

22.77 

180.1 

200.2 

202.4 

236.2 

257,029,794 

19,805,596 

30.4 

1921- 










1925. 

58,092 

13.8 

804. ir>i 

110. 6 

889,049 

15. .30 

134.3 

154.8 

13.5.6 

166.2 

207,23G, 864 

17,470,007 

25.8 

1909.. 

u,me 

16.8 

700,434 

98.4 

680,108 

“iK 57 

106 

119*^4 

100 

imi 

89,172,515 

844,568 


1910-- 

4.5,681 

13.9 

613.5, 121 

88.3 

.561, a51 

12. 28; 104 

110 

98 

106 

7l,;m,646 

1,174,874 

11.2 

1911-. 

49,543 

12.5 

621,338 

87.4 

543,063 

10.96 105 

no 

115 

122 

81,890,701 

3,445,382 

13.2 

1912-. 

45,814 

15.9 

730,267 

76.0 

565,280 

12.121 85 

90>^ 


96 

14.5,158,5.58 

1,303,551 

19.9 

1913-- 

50,184 

15.2 

703,380 

79.9 

610,122 

12.13 

89>^ 

93 

96 

100 

147,9.54,642; 2,401,519 

19.4 

1914-- 

53.541 

16.6 

891,017 

98.6 

878,680 

16.41 

115 

131 

141 

mhi 

:«5, 701, 528 

728,209 

37.7 

191.6.- 

60,469 

17.0 

1,02.5,801 

91.9 

942,303 15 58 

i06 

1281^ 

no 

126 

24G, 221, 159 

7, 253,632 

24.0 

1916- - 

.52,316 

12.2 

636,318 

160. 3 

1,019,968 

19.60 

lb5H 

190 

258 

340 

20.5, 9f32,484 j 24, 9.59,926 

32.4 

1917- 

45,089 

14. 1 

6.36,6.55 

200.8 

1, 278,112 

28. 35 

220 

220 

220 

220 

132, .578, (yyjiSl, 21.5,213 

20.8 

1918-- 

.59, 181 

15.6 

921,438 

204.2 

1, 881,826 

31.80 

220 

220 

245 

280 

287,401,578 11,288, 5911 31. 2 

1919 - 

75,694 

12.8 

967,979 

214. 9 

2,080,056 

27. 48 

280 

325 

295 

345 

222,029, 74r 

, 5,511,422 

22.9 

1920- -i 

61.143 

13. G 

833,027 

143. 7 

1, 197,263 

19. 58 

164 

187 

142 

178 

369,313. *130 

.57, ()82, 179 

44.3 

1921-- 

63,696 

12.8 

814, m 

92. 6 

754,834 

11.85 

llSJv 

138 

127 i 

173 

282,566,164 17,375,316 
224,899, 727!20,030,819 
159,880,348,28,078,82.5 

34. 7 

1922-- 

62,317 

13.9 

867, .598 

l(K). 7 

873,412 

14.02 

J2l 

139^4 

120M 

V29H 

25. 9 

mj. 1 

.')9,6.59 

13.4 

797,394 

92.3 

736,000 

12.34 

IJO 

119^2 

niH 

130 

2f). 1 

1924 ...1 

52, 535 

16.5 

861,428 

129.9 

1,123,086 

21.38 

156 >..2 

190 j 

1.59J-2 

175 

260,803,0191 6,200,768 

30.2 

192.6.. 1 

52, 255 

12.9 

676,429 

141. 6 

9.57,907 

18. 33 

16.5»r 

1H6).2 

160? x 

169 j 

108.035, 0(»2 

115,664,306, 16.0 

1926 8 ' 

.5fl. 526 

14. 7 

832. .305 

' 119.9 

997.589 

17.65 


14l!i 







Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimates. Figurt« in italics are census returns. 

« Based on price received by producers, Dec. 1. 

> No. 1 northern spring to 1915. Cliicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

' Ooinjiiled from Foreign (''oninicrco and Navigation of V. S, lOOiJ-iyiS and June issues of the Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign roninierce, 1919-1926. 

* Wheat flour eoiuerted to ten .s of gram on tlie following basis. 

July 1, 190H-June .'10, 1917 barrel flour-lhe product 4.7 bushels gram. 

July 1, 1917-June :10, 1919-- barrel flour = the product 4.f> busheLs grain. 

July 1, lOllMune .'10, 1920- b.irri'l flour-the product 4.6 Inrshcls grain. 

July I, l92(Kriine ,'10, 1926— band flour—the priKluct 4 7 liushel.*^ gram. 

» Preliminary. 

Table 2.— Whiter and spring wheat: Acreage sow^l and harrested, production, artd 
farm value, United States, 1910-19:36 


Winter wheat j Spring wlieat 


Year 

i 

AcroagCj 
sown j .\crc.agc 
in pre- I har- 
ceding 1 vested 
fall 

A ver*^ 
age 1 
yield 1 
I>er 1 
acre j 

i 

1 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 1 
I>er ; 
bui-hel 
re- 

ceiveil 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec*. 1 

J'otal 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

i 

Acre¬ 

age 

I 

Aver¬ 

age 

yielu 

per 

ac-re 

; Price 
' per 
' bushel 
Produc- 1 re- 
lion |ceive<l' 
b\ pro-, 
idiieer.s, 
1 ^ i 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

- 


t,00() 

acres 

1,000 

aerts 

Bush. 

/ 

bushels 

Cents 

i,(m 

doUar.s 

1,000 

acres 

Bush. 

1,000 ; 
bushels 

(V rtfs 

1 1,0(J0 
dollars 

1910. 

31,659 

27,329 

15. 9 

434,142 

88. 1 

382,318 

18,3,52 

11 0 

200,979 

■ 88.9 

17S, 733 

1911 . _ 

32,648 

29, V\2 

14.8 

43(t, 6.56 

88.0 

370,151 

2(t,,3Sl 

9.4 ! 

190, 682 

86. 0 

16:3,912 

1912_ _ 1 

33,229 

26, .5/1 

15. 1 

399,919 

80.9 

323, 572 

19, 243 

17.2 

:330,348 

70 1 

231,708 

1913. 

33,274 

31, < i9» 

16. 5 

523, ,5fil 

82.9 

4 : 3 : 1 ,995 

18,-1H5 

1 : 3.0 

2 : 19 , 819 

73. 4 

1/6,127 

1914.. .. 

37.158 

36, 008 

19.0 

r.S4,990 

98.6 

675, 62.> 

17, .^>33 

11.8 

206, 027 

98. 6 

20:i. 057 

1915 .. .. 

42, 431 

41, 308 

16.3 

673,9-17 

9*1.7 

6.38,149 

19, 161 

IS 4 

351, s:.4 

so. 4 

304,1.54 

1916 - - _ 

39,245 

34, 709 

13.8 

480,553 

U ,2. 7 

781,9(r. 

17, 607 

8.8 

l.'--5, 765 

1.52. S 1 

238,Ot32 

1917.. 

38,359 

27, 2.57 

15.1 

412,901 

202 8 

8 : 37 , 2:37 

17,832 

12 5 

22'6 754 

197 0 1 

1 440,875 

1918_ 

43,126 

37, 130 

1.5 2 

.565,099 1 

2(Mi 3 

1,16.5,995 ! 

22, 051 

16.2 

:356. .339 

' 'W. 9 i 

I 715,831 

1919. 

.51.483 

50; 494 

15.1 

7tl0,377 

210.5 

l,6(K),805 

25, 200 

8.2 

207, 602 

230.9 

[ 47‘J, 251 

1920. 

44,861 

40, 016 

1.5.3 

CIO, 597 

148 6 

tM)7.291 

21,127 

10 r. 

222. 4:30 

130. 4 

i 289,972 

1921. 

45, 625 

43, 414 

13.8 

600,316 

9.5.1 

571,044 

20, 282 

10.6 

214,f.89 

85. 6 

! 18:3, T'X) 

1922--. 

47,930 

42, 358 

13.8 

586,878 

KM. 7 

614,:399 

19,9.59 

14. 1 

280. 720 

92. 3 

i 2.59,013 

1923__ 

46,091 

39, 508 

14.5 

.571,777 

95 1 

543,630 

20, 151 

n." 

22.5,617 

85. 3 

192,476 

1924. 

38,016 

35,666 

16.6 

592, 259 

131.6 

779, MS 

16,879 

16 . 1 

272, 169 

126.2 

343, .538 

1925. 

39,848 

31, 234 

12.9 

401, 734 

147.9 

594,289 

21 , 021 

13.1 

274,695 

132. 4 

363,618 

1926 » . 

39, 709 

36, 913 

17.0 

626, 929 

121 . 2 

7.59,870 

19,613 

10 5 

! 20.5,376 

115. 7 

237, 719 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimates. 
< Preliminary. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 

Table 3. — Wheat: Acreage and prodtudion, by Stales, 1923-1926 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted) 


Acroagvi 


State 



1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 > 


Acrn 

Acres 

Acres 


Maine.. 

5 

4 

7 

6 

Vermont. 

4 

1 

2 

2 

New York. 

403 

,327 

:108 

279 

New Jersey.-... 

74 

54 

56 

60 

I’ounsylvaniu. 

1,283 

1,136 

1,126 

1,170 

Ohio. 

2,350 

1,857 

1,616 

1, 795 

Indiana. 

2,070 

1,704 

1,772 

1 . 70:1 

Illinois.. 

3,470 

2,363 

2,290 

2 , 28:1 

Michigan .. 

076 

840 

856 

984 

Wisconsin. 

110 

116 

113 

128 

Minnesota.. 

1,H40 

1,716 

2,26:1 

2,154 

Iowa. 

731 

452 

388 

376 

Missouri. 

2 , 8:10 

1,607 

1,704 

1,403 

North Dakota. 

9, m 

8,500 

9.605 

9,6.53 

South Dakota. 

2,870 

2,408 

2,701 

1,917 

Nebraska... 

:i,J74 

3,061 

2,676 

3,077 

Kansas. 

8,299 

9,817 

8,601 

10,147 

Delaware. 

Iflfi 

100 

102 

103 

Maryland. 

000 

.")00 

495 

520 

Virginia—. 

838 

6.30 

m 

687 

West Virginia. 

228 

122 1 

m 

H7 

North Carolina . ... 

544 

414 

406 

447 

South Carolina. 

175 

57 1 

1 46 

.".0 

Ceorgia. 

IH9 

76 1 

; 99 

114 

Kentucky--.! 

1 

020 

200 

, 2:10 

2.58 

I 

Tennessee.' 

443 

310 1 

:167 

394 

Alabiuna. 1 

15 

6 1 

1 7 

7 

M ississippi.1 

4 

5 1 

1 6 

6 

Arkansas. 

70 

33 ; 

; 30 

:io 

Oklahoma. . ' 

1 

:i, 450 

t 

3,684 

1 

1 :i,3i6 

4 ,214 

1 

Texas. i 

1,559 

i,;i6.5 1 

[ 819 

1,802 

Montana_ 1 

:i, 274 

:i, 16:1 i 

1 :i, 2.50 

3,595 

Idaho.- J 

1,052 

827 1 

926 

i 1,045 

Wyoming. 1 

175 

141 ! 

1.55 

' 180 

Colorado. | 

1,407 

1,360 ! 

1,1.56 

1, 4g:i 

New Mexico.. .. | 

108 

215 

80 

249 

Arizona... ! 

42 

32 

:i2 

38 

Utah-. i 

272 

1 201 

2:13 

2:17 

Nevada. i 

20 

14 

15 

17 

Washington. j 

2,440 

1,8,50 

2,072 

2,107 

Oregon... j 

1,111 

890 ' 

964 

1,02(> 

California. 

748 

377 

603 

653 

Onitod States_ | 

) 

59,659 

52, .535 

52,255 

56,526 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


PriHiuctiou 


1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 > 

Hush els 

1 

BusliHt 

Jiusluu 

liUMU’lij 

130 

104 

196 

120 

84 

21 

42 

40 

8,150 

6,117 

5, 998 

4,887 

1,480 

999 

1,176 

1,320 

24,338 

18, 744 

22,500 

2 : 1 , 400 

42, 78;i 

3 : 1,446 

24,:i04 

40,384 

:14,248 j 

28,972 1 

25,700 1 

34,048 

62 ; 506 

:17,988 

36,880 1 

41,034 

10,576 

20,132 

14,557 1 

17,998 

1,970 

2,786 

2,267 

2,599 

2 : 1 ,385 ' 

37, Hia 

:i0,269 

27,860 

13, 558 

9,142 

6,:i03 

7,864 

:16, 790 

21,388 

22,515 

21,474 

71,410 

13:1,450 

112, .378 

77.224 

27,515 I 

3.5,1.57 

31,835 

10,840 

31,388 

58,519 

34,150 

40,085 

8:1,804 

159, m 

77,388 

1.50,084 

1,908 

1,780 

1,887 

2,060 

11,520 

7,W)0 

I0,:i9.5 

11,960 

11,145 

8,442 

8,946 

11,3.36 

2,964 

1, .586 

1,809 

2,352 

(i, 1X18 

4,968 

4,466 

' 6, :m 

1,925 

627 

506 

1 800 

1,739 

722 

i 1,040 

i 1.710 

7,688 

2,060 

:i, 220 

4, 773 

4,519 

2.55 

4, .'•>88 

7.092 

1.50 

60 

77 ; 

94 

W 

62 

90 

102 

770 

:iH0 

390 

405 

37,9.50 

.">8, ‘H4 

27,191 

7:1 745 

16,370 

2.5, 2.52 

6, .552 

:i2. 796 

47, 708 

51,799 

:15,021 

44, 665 

:i0. 115 

16,059 

1 26,042 

24, 6:13 

2, 78.5 

2, 141 

2, 720 

.3, 378 

18, 272 

19. .520 

14,652 

18,4,52 

],:i(K) 

:i, 0,50 

492 

5,6.53 

1,092 

fi72 

736 

9.50 

6, .566 

:i.:ii:i 

6,094 

5, .505 

.M)7 

316 

456 

408 

61,215 

26, ;i80 

40,251 

40. 271 

26,807 

14, 693 

18,89;i 

19, .586) 

16,1.57 

5,655 

11,4,57 

12,015 

797,394 

864,428 

676,429 

832, :i05 







































STATISTICS OF GRAINS 806 

T'ablb 4. — WintBr and spring wheal: Acreage sown and harvested, production, and 
farm value, December 1, by /Stales, 1926 ^ 


AVinter wheirt j Spring wheat * 


! 


State 

Acreage 
sown in 
preced¬ 
ing fall 

Acre¬ 

age 

har¬ 

vested 

..... .... 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Pric€5 

per 

bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducer.'' 
Dec. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
I)cr 
Imshel 
received 
by jiro 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

^'otal 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


acres 

acres 

flush . 

bushels 

( 'cuts 

dollars 

acres 

flush 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Maine__ 







G 

20. 0 

120 

175 

210 

Vermont.. 

j 






20 0 

40 

1X2 

53 

New York.. 

29a 

270 

17.5 

4,725 

132 

G, 237 

9 

IS. 0 

162 

128 

207 

New Jersey. 

62 

60 

22.0 

1.320 

132 

1,742 






Pennsylvania. 

J, 194 

1,170 

20.0 

23, 400 

129 

30,186 

~ 


. 



Ohio.. 

1, 844 

1, 789 

22.5 

40, 2.52 

127 

51, 120 

(i 

22.0 

132 

12C 

166 

Indiana ^ - . 

1,749 

1,697 

20.0 

33,940 

124 

42, 086 

6 

18.0 

108 

120 

130 

Illinois.. . . 

2, 277 

2, 163 

18.0 

38, 934 

122 

47,499 

120 

17.5 

2, 100 

122 

2,562 

Michigan.. 

1, tm 

979 

18. 3 

17,910 

122 

21,858 


16. 5 

82 

122 

100 

Wisconsin. 

72 

65 

20. 6 

1, 339 

125 

1,674 

63 

20.0 

1.260 

126 

1,588 

Minnesota. 

2«I 

187 

17. 5 

3,272 

120 

3, 926 

1, 967 

12. 5 

24,688 

123 

30, 243 

Iowa . - _ 

.1M 

340 

21. 5 

7, 310 

120 

8, 772 

36 

15.4 

554 

119 

659 

Missouri. 

1,472 

1, 391 

15.3 

21. 282 

124 

26, 390 

12 

16 0 

192 

125 

240 

North Dakota.. - 







9, 653 

8.0 

77, 224 

117 

90. 352 

Bouth Dakota_ 


75 

7.0 

525 

115 

604 

1,' 842 

5. 6 

J0;315 

118 

12,172 

Nebraska ... 

3, 274 

2,881 

J2.9 

37, 165 

117 

43,483 

196 

14.9 

2,920 

112 

3.270 

Kiuisjis. 

11, 392 

10, 139 

14.8 

150,057 

119 

178, 5f>8 

8 

3.4 

27 

116 

31 

Delaware. 

105 

10.3 

20. 0 

2,060 
11. 9f)0 

130 

2,678 

15,548 






Maryland. _ 

528 

5^ 

23. 0 

130 






Virginia. 

697 


16. 5 

11, 336 

131 

14.850 1 

. . 




West Virginia_ 

148 

147 

16.0 

2. 352 

135 

1 

3, 175 






North C'arolina... 

456 

447 

14. 1 

6,303 

143 

9,013 


_ 




Bouth Oirolina.. 

51 

50 

16 0 

800 

155 

1.240 





Georgia. 

118 

114 

15 0 

1,710 

150 

2. 565 






Kentucky.. 

205 

258 

18.5 

4, 773 

133 

G, 348 





i. 

Tennessee . 

401 

394 

18. 0 

7. 092 

136 

9. 645 





Alabama_ 



13 5 

i 94 

100 

150 





Alississinpi . .1 

8 

6 

17 0 

1 102 

i;40 

133 

! 



Arkansas . . ,..j 

31 

30 

13. 5 

405 

128 

518 i 




tlklahoma . . .j 

4. 3(MJ 

4,214 

17. 5 

73, 745 

118 

87.019 j 

- 


. 

. 


Texa.s_ .. . 

1, 858 

1,802 

18.2 

32. 796 

1 120 

39,355 * 






Montana... 

.560 

448 

14. 0 

6.272 

i 107 

6,711 

3, i47 

12 2 

:t8. 393 

113 

; 43.:i84 

Idaho.. 

476 

447 

23.0 

i 10,281 

108 

11. 103 

598 

24.0 

14, 352 

105 

15,070 

Wyoming. 

44 

42 

IS. 0 

756 

107 

809 

138 

19.0 

2. 622 

107 

1 2,806 

Colorado 

1, ,50*1 

1,207 

12.0 

! 14.484 

108 

15,643 

256 

15. 5 

3,968 

104 

1 4, 127 

New Mexico... . 

210 

212 

23 0 

1 4.876 

j 

1 110 

5,364 

37 

21.0 

777 

113 

878 

A ri/.ona 

39 

38 

25. 0 

1 

j 130 

1,235 






Utah .’ 

152 

149 

2l! 0 

j 3,'l2i) 

1 107 

3. 348 

88 

2<.6 

2, 376 

102 

'"'2,‘424 

Nevada.. 


h 

24. 0 

120 

1 110 

132 

12 

24.0 

288 

118 

340 

Washington_ 

8H2 

847 

23. 0 

19,481 

! 115 

22,403 

1,260 

16. 5 

20. 790 

117 

24, 324 

Oregon. 

907 

880 

20.0 

17,600 

120 

21, m 

146 

13 6 

1, 986 

120 

2,38:1 

California 

702 

653 

IS. 4 

1 12.015 

j 130 

15. G2tl 











1 


United States. 

39, 791» 

.36,91.3 

j 17.0 

jtl26. 929 

j 121.2 

759,870 

19, 613 

10 5 

205. 376 

115 7 

237,719 


Division of Crop and luWiistoeJs Estimates. 

i Preliminary, ^ Including durum. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 

Table 6. — Wheat: Yield per acre, by States, 19B1^19B6 


State 

Av., 

1921- 

1025 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1«22 

1928 

1924 

1025 


Bu.. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

B71. 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Me. 

24.4 

17.0 

25.0 

26.0 

26.0 

28.0 

20.0 

8. C. 

10.4 

11.0 

8.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Vt. 

10.0 

19.4 

14.0 

10.2 

21.0 

19.4 

21.0 

20.2 

21.0 

21.0 

20.0 

an 

9.5 

lao 

ao 

9.2 

9.5 

10.5 

N. Y. 

18.7 

19.5 

17.5 

Ky . 

11.6 

10.0 

11.5 

12.4 

10.8 

14.0 

N. J. 

19.7 

19.0 

20.0 

20.0 

ia5 

21.0 

22.0 

Tenn. 

10.5 

10.0 

9.5 

10.2 

10.5 

12.5 

Pa. 

18.3 

15.5 

17.5 

18.5 

19.0 

ia5 

20.0 

20.0 

Ala. 

10.5 

10.5 

10.9 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

Ohio. 

12.4 

14.0 

18.2 

18.0 

15.0 

22.5 

Miss. 

14.3 

14.0 

12.0 

15.0 

12.4 

18.0 

lud. 

14. 9 

12.0 

14.5 

16. 5 

17.0 

14.6 

20.0 

Ark. 

11.6 

0.3 

13.0 

11.0 

11.6 

13.0 

m . 

16.7 

16.1 

17.3 

18.0 

16.1 

16.1 

18.0 

Okla. 

11.4 

12.5 

9.5 

11.0 

16.0 

6.2 

Mich. 

17.5 

15.7 

14.0 

17.0 

24.0 

17.0 

ia3 

Tex. 

11.0 

10.0 

8.0 

10.5 

18.5 

8.0 

Wis. 

18.2 

13.1 

17.1 

16.6 

24.0 

20.1 

20.3 

Mont_ 

13.7 

12.3 

14.6 

14.6 

1&4 

10.8 

Minn. 

' 14.3 

0.7 

13.7 

12.7 

22.1 

13.4 

12.9 

Idaho. 

24.3 

24.0 

21.6 

28.6 

19.4 

2ai 

Iowa_ 

^ 19.1 

17.9 

22. 5 

18.5 

20.2 

16.2 

20.9 

Wyo. 

16.0 

17.2 

14.0 

15.0 

16.2 

17.6 

Mo. 

12.6 

10.9 

12.5 

13.0 

13.3 

13.2 

15.3 

Colo. 

13.4 

13.6 

13.4 

13.0 

14.4 

12.7 

N. Dak . 

11.5 

8.5 

i 14.1 

7.4 

15.7 

11.7 

8.0 

N. Mex . 

10.9 

13.6 

a4 

12.0 

14.2 

6.2 

S. Dak _ 

Nebr . 

11.7 

14.2 

9.1 

15.1 

13.4 

14.3 

9.6 

9.9 

; 14.6 

1 19.1 

11.8 

12.8 

6.7 

13.0 

Ariz.. . 

Utah .. 

23.4 

21.8 

21.0 

22.8 

26.0 

19.3 

26.0 

24 1 

21.0 

16. 5 

23.0 

26.2 

Kans . 

12. o| 

12.2 

12.6 

10.1 

16.3 

9.0 

14.8 

Nev . 

25.6 

23.5 

26.2 

25.4 

22.6 

30.4 

Del . 

1 184 

11.5 

16.2 

18.0 

17.8 

18.5 

20.0 

Wjish . 

18.9 

22.8i 

12.9 

25.0 

J4.3 

19.4 

Md . 

17.31 

14.0 

16.5 

19.2 

15.8 

21.0 

23.0 

Oreg-- . 

20.2 

23.4 

17.3 

24.1 

16.5 

19.6 

Va . 

W Vu 

12.6| 
12. 7, 
10 V 

9.8 

12.5 

7.5 

12.5 

11.5 
9.0 

13.3 
13.0 
11. i: 

13.4 

13.0 

12.0' 

14.2 

13.5 

11.0 

16.6 

16.0 

14.1 

Calif _ 

18.4 

16 0 

21.6 

21.6 

15.0 

19.0 

N. C. 

U. S--.. 

13.9 

12.8 

13.9 

13. 4j 

10. 5 

' 12.9 

1 


line 


Bu. 

lao 

15.0 

18.5 

18.0 

13.4 


17.0 

13.5 

17.5 
18.2 
12.4 


23.8 

18.8 
12.6 
22.7 
25.0 


14.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table G .—Durum wheat: ^ Acreage harvested, yield per acre, ayid production, by 

State \ 191?--1926 


State and year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Avt'iage 
yield per 
aere 

I'nwluc' 

lien 

Minne.sota: 

/,0fV) acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

1917_ 

100 

15.5 

1.557 

1918. 

123 

20.0 

2. OK) 

1919„... 

125 

11.9 

1,48.5 

1920.- . 

115 

12.0 

l,38;i 

1921. 

117 

11.9 

i. 7»54 

1922-. 

24S 

10.0 

3,960 

1923.. 

225 


2, 8.58 

1924.. 

120 

21. 5 

2,709 

1925--.. - 

HO 

15.2 

2,219 

1920 2. .. 

Zii 

14.0 

3, 276 

North Dakota: { 




1917.1 

1,574 

9.0 ' 

' 14, ;68 

1918_1 

1 2 ,204 

14.0 

, 30,856 

1919. ... 

2, 749 

7.9 

21. 720 

1920.-. 

3.210! 

10. 5 

3:^. 702 

1921_ 

3.788 1 

9.7 

36.741 

1922.. _ 

4,026 1 

15.0 

IK). 397 

1923.-J 

1 .3,0f)7 1 

9.1 

; m, 370 

1924. 

1 2. 757 ! 

10. 3 

, 44,939 

192.5.. 

! 3,170 

14.6 

46,282 

1926 a. 

3,804 

9.5 1 

1 36,138 

South Dakota. 



1917.. 

573 

15.6; 

: 8,911 

1918. 

1 636 

19.5 j 

j 12,403 

1919. 

699 

9. 8 ! 

1 a 848 

1920. 

716 

12. 4 i 

1 8,884 

1921. 

901 

11.0 1 

S 10,570 


1 

State and year 

j 

A<^roago 

Iharvested 

Average , 
yield per | 
acre ' 

1 

Pr<Hluc- 

tieu 

South Dakota - | 
Continued. 

/ ,000 acre.s 

Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1922_ 

1 , 2:19 

15.5 

19.206 

192:1.. 

1,275 

12.0 1 

15,300 

1924__ 

1 865 

15 4 

13, :i2l 

1925 . 

; 900 

13.9 

12,510 

1926*.. 

: 765 

6. 4 

4,890 

^fontanu 




1917.. 

' 149 

9 0 

1,343 

1918. 

350 

12.9 

4,516 

1919. 

209 

4. 5 

943 

1920.. 

368 

11.5 

4,231 

1921. 

380 

11.2 

4,259 

1922 . 

279 

14.7 

4,106 

192:L - . 

128 

10.2 

l,30fi 

1924. 

78 

18.0 

1,404 

1925__ 

64 

10.0 

r>40 

192fH. 

60 

8.6 

516 

Total. 4 States 




1917__ 

2,397 

10.9 

26.(K)9 

1918.. 

:i.:ii:i 

15.2 

50, 235 

1919. 

;i, 782 

8.2 

30.996 

1920 . 

4, 409 

10. 9 1 

48. m 

1921.. 

5, 276 

! 10.1 

5:4,324 

1922. 

5, 792 

15.1 j 

87, m 

1923.. 

5, 2il5 

10.0 1 

52,834 

1924..... 

3,826 

16.3 

62,373 

1925. 

4,280 

1A4 

61,651 

1926 *. 

4, mi 

9.2 

44,826 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Included in spring wheat in Table 4. 


1 Preliminary. 
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Tablk 7 .—WifOer wheat: Percentage of acreage abandoned, 1921-19S6 » 


State 

Av., 

1921- 

1026 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

State 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct, 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 


P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

N.Y. 

2.8 

2.0 

2.6 

3.2 

3.8 

2.6 

8.0 

Ky.-. 

Il.O 

3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

32.0 

13,0 

2.6 

N J ^ 

2.8 

1.8 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Tonn.. 

5.7 

2.0 

4.0 

‘2J> 

14 0 


1 7 

Pa. 

2.1 

1.0 

2.0 

2.6 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Ala. 

10.4 

5.0 

8.0 

7.6 

26! 0 

6.0 

3.0 

Ohio. 

9.9 

2.0 

2.0 

12-6 

10.0 

23.0 

3.0 

Miss.. 

26.4 

20.0 

14.0 

8.0 

50.0 

40 0 

20 0 

Ind. 

6.1 

3.0 

4.0 

6.0 

7.0 

10.4 

3.0 

Ark. 

5.3 

4.0 

3. 5 

4 0 

5 0 

1(1 0 

3 0 

Ill . 

6.8 

2.3 

6.0 

5.6 

13.0 

3.0 

6.0 

Okla. 

10. 6 

4.0 

16J^ 

9 0 

4 0 

20 0 

2 0 

Mich. 

2.6 

2. 51 

2.0 

4.5 

2.0 

1.6 

7.0 

Tex. 

20.2 

4.0 

SOJl 

8J) 

5 0 

.54 0 

3 0 

Wis. 

12.2 

10.0 

14.0 

4.0 

3.0 

30.0 

10.0 

Mont_ 

28 2 

25 0 

18J1 

18 0 

Id 0 

7() 0 

20 0 

Minn. 

9.8 

7.0 

6.0 

15.0 

5.0 

16.0 

7.0 

Idaho_ 

7.5 

3.0! 

4. h 

4.0 

11.0 

15 0 

6.0 

Iowa. 

4.0 

1.0 

2.0 

5.0 

3.0 

1 9.0 

4.0 

W yo_ 

12.0 

8. o! 

10. 0 

17.0 

JO.O 

15!o 

4!o 

Mo_ 

4.6 

2.0 

4,0 

1.8 

11.0 

' 4.0 

5.5 

Colo_ 

22. 7 

i 0 

29.6 

33.0 

10.0 

33.0 

20.0 

S. Dak_ 

17.7 

7.6 

6.0 

40.01 

10.0 

26.0 

20.0 

N. Mex_ 

42.0 

I 10. Oi 

60.0 

50.0 

10 2 

80.0 

3.0 

Nobr. 

11.2 

2.0 

6.0 

25.0 

5.0 

19.0 

12.0 

Ariit_ 

6 6 

10.0 

10.0 

8 0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Kaus. 

16.1 

8.0 

20.7 

28.0 

4.0 

20.0 

11.0 

TJtali. 

3.1 

4.0 

2.0 

2.5 

5.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Del. 

2.9 

2.6 

2.6 

3.0 

6.0 

1.5 

2.0 

Nev. 

3.0 

8.U 

l.O 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

0 

Md. 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

3.2| 

4.0 

1.6 

1.5 

Wash. _ 

21. H 

2.0 

7.0 

5.0 

25.0 

70.0 

4.0 

Va.. 

2.7 

2.2 

1.5 

2 .r\ 

5.2 

2.0 

1.5 

Orog- 

16. 2 

1.0 

4.0 

3.0 

8.0 

05.0 

3.0 

W. Va. 

4.9 

1.5 

1.5 

3.51 

8.0 

10.0 

1.0 

Cahf. 

24.6 

28.0 

8.0 

8.0 

54.0 

25.0 

7.0 

N C 

2 4 

2.0 

1, 5 

2 0| 

5.0 

1. 6 

2.0 




1- ■ - 





8 . r. 

L7 

2^5 

io!o 

2.0 

.5!o 

4.0 

2. 5 

1 XI. S_ .. 

12.1 

4.8 

11. C 

14.3 

8. 4 

21.6 

7.3 

Ga.. . 

12.0 

1 

3.6 

9.0 

5.0 

42.0 

5.0 

3 0 

1 




i 





Division of Crop und Livestock Estimates. 

* For onliro season, planting to harvest Includes winter abandonniont, which i.s estimated on May 
1 of each season. 

Table 8. — Wheat: World producUoii, 190f)~19:36 


Year 

Produc¬ 
tion for 
coun- 
tric.s 
rejiort- 
ing all 
years 

XVorid 

produc¬ 

tion, 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Ru.ssia 
and 
('hina, 
prelimi¬ 
nary es- 
tiiijute 

Total 

Europe, 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Russia. 

pjelinii- 

miry 

(‘Sti¬ 
ll! ate 

Selected couiitri(*s 

Russia ‘ 

United 

States 

France 

ItAly 

India 

Argen¬ 

tina 

-Austra¬ 

lia 

f’anada 


Million 

.miion 

Million 


i.m 

i,m) 

i,m) 

l,(H)0 


/ ,om 

1,000 


btiKhfls 

bnsheU 

bvsbt'h' 

Ini.shdfi 

biuthelH 

bushels 

bushels 

Imsheh 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

!«)<)-... 

2, 430 

2. 819 

1, 240 

.846.165 

700, 434 

359.174 

100,378 

28.5, 107! 131,010 

'HI, 414 

106, 744 

1910... 

2, 293 

2. 777 

1,201 

8,3<», 242 

63.5, 121 

2.52, 96:1 

1,5.3, 4U3 

:4.50, f)47 

145,081 

0.5.112 

132, t>49 

1911 . 

2, 5.52 

3,043 

1,347 

.5(W, 4H5 

62l.3:itJ 

322,3:49 

192,395 

.37.), 629 

166,190 

71, 6,36 

230, 924 

1912 , 

2. 616 

3, 093 

1,284 

801. 497 

730,267 

:i34, :m 

166, 720 

370,6151 187, ,391 

91,081 

224,1,59 

1913- 

2, 6.56 

3,098 

1, 301 

L 027, 062 

703,380 

:U0, 370 

214, 772 

368. 210 

KM, 723 

103, :441 

231, 717 

1914 

2,4H5 

2,834 

j 1,072 

3 833, iW 

891,017 

282.089 

169, 682 

.312. ;468 

169, 166 

24. 892 

161, 2S0 

1915 . 

3,075 

3, 497 

1, 12.5 

» 826, 784 

1,02.5, SOI 

222, 776 

170, .541 

:176, 002 

169, 019 

170,066; 

303, .543 

191G . 

2, 332 

2, 734 

1,049 

< .531,000 

03e, 318 

204, sm 

176, .5.30 

323, ''45 

81, 121 

152. 420! 

262, 7S1 

1917-- 

2,322 

2, 574 

740 

* 622,404 

6.5.5 

» 1.34, ,575 

i:io, 900 

3.S2,144 

234,818 

114, 7:441 

2.33, 74:4 

1918._ 

2, Ml 

2,891 

909 


921,4.38 

» 228, 688 

18:i, 204 

370,421 

ISO, 182 

7.5, 6.38' 

189,075 

1919-- 

2, .511 

2, 821 

899 


967,979 

5 187, 001 

160,769! 

280, 261 

216, 0.54 

i 45,075' 

19:4. 260 

1920-. 

2,603 

2,948l 

949 

320,460 

8:13, ()27i 

5 236, 929 

142,3121 

377, 888 

L5(5, 1:4.3 

M.5,.874 

263,189 

1921 - 

2. 7:h 

.3, 169! 

1,216 

♦ 204,837 

814. 90.5; 

» 32:t, 467 

« 104,071 

2.50, .367 

191,012 

129,0.80' 

300, 858 

1922. - 

2, 789 

3, 225i 

1,044 

* 242, 762 

867, 598 

24,3, 315 

» 16l,64l| 

366, 9S7 


109,4.55' 

399, 786 

1923- - 

3,CM7 

3, 551 

1, 257 

* 248, 737 

797,394 

5 275, 560 

* 224, 8361 

372, :46,3 

247, .807 

124, 993j 

474, 199 

1924. - 

2. 719 

.3,145 

1,0.5.3 

3 71.3,047 

864, 428 

»2.S1, 170 

» 170, 144| 

360, )»40 

191, 138 

164, 5.59' 

262,097 

1925. 

2, 8.56 

3, 400 

1, 4(K2 

1 5 800, 649 

676,4291 

5 :i:io. 340 

» 240, H14j 

:!:«), 097 

191, 140 

113,443' 

411,370 

1926 «. 

2,928 

3, 441 

! l2:h 


8.32. 30.5i 

5 2 IS, (K)4 

« 220, 642' 

324,949 

222, 8(XI 

164,000' 

40.5,814 


Division of Statistical and llistoriml Ittvsearch. For ench year i.s shown tlie. ])rodiK‘tion during the cal¬ 
endar year in the Northern Hemisphere and tlm succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. Esti- 
mattis of world wheat production for the peruxi isw)-i;k)« appear m Agriculture Yearbook, 11)24, p. tm, 

■* Includes all Ttus.sian territory reporting for years name<i 

* Total liussian Empire exclusive of the 10 Vistula Provmcfvs of Tlu.s.siiin I’oiand and the Province of 
Batum in 'rranscaucasia. 

3 Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of present Latvia an<i Ukraine, ami 2 Provinces of 
Transcaucasia 

* Estimated production within present boundaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet Uepubli(», excluding 
Turkestan, Transcaucasia, and the Far East, which regions in 1024 produced rd,700,OIK) bushels, and m 

68,000,000 bushels. 

® Production within po.stwar boundaries and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

* Preliminary. 
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Table 10. — Wheal: Monthly marketings hy farmers, as reported by about 5,500 
mills and elevators, united States, 1017-1925 




Percentage of year’s receipts 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

1. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1 

Jiinej 

i 

Sea¬ 

son 

1917. 

7.4 

12.4 

19.8 

18.0 

13.7 

7.6 

1 

4.7 

3.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

2.1 

100.0 

1918. 

D. 0 

19.9 

18. 0 

13.8 

8.7 

7.3 

4.6 

3.1 

2. 0 

1.6 

1.9 

1.6 

100.0 

mo.. 

17.1 

23. 2 1 

1ft. 6 

11.1 

7.6 

6.7 

4.2 

3.0 

2.9 ! 

3.1 

3.4 

3.2 

100.0 

1920. 

12. 1 

14. 3 1 

16, 9 

10. 6 

6.9 

0.2 

6.6 ! 

5.3 

4.9 

5. 0 

6.4 

0.9 

100.0 

1921.. 

19.1 

18. 2 

16.4 

10.6 j 

6.8 

6.4 

4.4 i 

4.9 

8.9 j 

3.2 

3.6 

3.6 

loao 

1922. 

14.8 

17.3 i 

14.2 i 

12.0 

8.6 

7.4 

6.5 1 

6.1 ! 

4.3 1 

3.7 

3.4 

3.7 

loao 

192:L..-. 

13.4 

17. 0 ; 

16.7 ! 

13. 7 

9.6 

0.2 

4 6: 

4.8 

3.3 1 

2.9 i 

3.7 

3.6 

100.0 

1924. 

13.6 

19.8 

17.6 I 

14. ft 

8.6 

5.6 

5 .3 

4.2 

2.5 

1.6 

3. i 

3.7 ' 

100.0 

1925. 

14.7 

18.8 

18.4 j 

10.0; 

8.6 

7.0 1 

1 

4.7 

1 

4.0 

1 

3.1 1 

i 

3.0 

3.0 


100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimtites. 


Table 11.— Wheat: Supply and distribution and per capita disappearance in 

the United Stales 


IThousnnds of bushels, i. 000 omittedl 


Item 

Year beginning July 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1S90- 

1908 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1 

Aver- 1 
age, 
1914- 
1920 

1 

Aver- 

1925 

1926 1920 

Supjily 

Stocks on farnj.s, July 1. 

46,423 

2.S. 872! 

32,c;n 

37,0.58 3.5, 894 30, 980 

29,348 20, 739 

.Stocks in country mills am! ole- 






valors, July 11 . 

27,000 

29.000 

26,997 

30,991 37,117 36,626 

2.5,287 22, f>80 

C’ommorcial visible (Itra'l- 






.stn^ol.’s), July 1.... 

31,817 

24,168 

19, 290 

2.5,519 29, 403 :>«, .597 

29,285 10, 484 

Stocks of flour (in tenn.^ of wheat). 






July 11. 

7, in 

8,021 

8,240 

8.307 10,0 IS 9.207 

8.168. 9.757 

New crop. 

677,927 

090,108, 

844,605, 

804,148 797,381 864,428 

670,429, 832,305 

Imports (Hour inclutlod), July J to i 

1 

1 

i 


1 

June lid ... 

746 

I,80HI 

1 

19, 7461 

17,424 28, (M5 6, i09 

ift,67y| _ 

Total supply... 

791,027 

7HI,9S0; 

9.5 h.509 

923,440; a37,88S 980, (Ki7 

784, PJoL... 

DLtribiition; 


i 

r 

i 


1 

Exports (flour included), .July 1 | 



! 



to June 30.. 

162.62:^ 

101,967 

2.5.5,011 

20.5, .320 1,56,430 260,80.3 

108,035'. 

Reexports, Julv 1 lo June . 

397 

195 

561 j 

217 h8| 92 

313 . 

Bhipments (flour iodiiderl), to 



i 



Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico _ 

1,722 

2.445 

2,476, 

2, 741 2, 8.51 2, 7.52 

2,741 . 

Estimated seed requirements . 

70,444 

72,32u 

88,312; 

80,8-19 79,378 84,024 

8.3,18tK . 

Carry over on June 30— 



r 

29,864 30,980 29,348 


On forms. 

40, 6ft t 

32, 4aft 

36, 127, 

20,739 .. 

In country mills and ele¬ 






vators >. 

2.1.400 

.31, 600 

26,449, 

30,153 .36,626 2.5, 287 

22,980. . 

Commercial vi.siblef Bra<ls!roet’s) 

! 2S, 668 

2:), 320 

18, 2651 

26, 822 38, .597 29,285 

16,484 .. 

Flour (in terms of wheat) ^ . 

' r. 9»i 

8,638 

7.9,l8.i 

8, 92.S 9,207 8, 168 

9,757 . . 

Total distribution . 

326. «)4 

277,972 

43.5, 13»! 

390, .S94 .354, 1.57 439, 759 

264,229 . 

Disappearance for food, feed, and loss. 

464, 13.3 

5(M, 008 

.516, .370 

632^5.52 583,731 546,278 

1 .519,967 .. 

Population, Jon. 1 (thousands) . 

82, 614 

94,378 

102,880 

112,696 112,710 114,5.53 

116,267 .. 

Per canita disappearance, food, feed. 






and loss, bushels . 

6.6 

5.8 

.5.0 

4.7 5.2 4.8 

1 

4.5 .- 

1 


Division of Siatistiool and Historical Research. 

» Compiled from Chicago Daily Trt\de Bulletin. Slocks in country mills and ele^tora, from 1^1918, 
are stocks in second hands less visible supply on July I, as given by Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
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Table 12. — WhecA: Farm stocks^ auppUeSt and skipmentSf United Siatesy 1909-19S6 



Stocks in 

Old 


- T- 

Crop 

Total 

Year begin¬ 
ning July 

mills and 
elevators 
July 11 

stocks on 
farms 
July 1 » 

Quantity 

Weight 

{Mjr 

bushel * 

Qual¬ 
ity * 

supplies 

(except 

visible) 


1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

POH7tdS 

Per cent 

1,000 

bushels 

1909. 


14,171 
36, 725 

7(X), 434 

m, 121 

57.9 

90.4 

714,605 
671,846 
6.55,409 
754,143 
798,895 

02 : 1 , 253 
1,064, 773 
711,049 
f)52, 266 
029,501 

1.00rs9l2 

1910. 


58.5 

93.1 

1911. 


34.071 

621,338 

57.8 

88.3 

1912. 


2.3,876 

730,267 

58.3 

90.0 

1913. 


35. .515 

7(i3,380 

891,017 

58.7 

93.2 

1014. 


32,2:i(i 
28,972 

58.0 

89.7 

1915. 


1,025,801 
6:36,318 
6.36, 655 
921,4:38 

57.9 

8a4 

1916. 


74, 731 
15, 611 

,57.1 

87.0 

1917. 


68.5 

92.4 

1918.' 


8,063 

58.8 

93.1 

1019. 

19, C72 

19, 261 

967, 970 

56.3 

82.1 

1920. 

37,304 

40. 516 

833,027 

57.4 

88.9 

919,877 

1921. 

27,107 

.56, 707 

814, 905 

57.0 

85.8 

898, 770 

1922. 

28. 7.56 

32, .359 

867, 598 

67.7 

87.6 

028,71.3 

1923.. .. 

87,117 

35. 894 

707,394 

57.4 

87.6 

870,405 

1924. 

36, 626 

30,081 

8('>4. 428 

58.9 

9:3.1 

932.03.5 

1926. 

; 25,287 

29, ,357 

676>, 429 

58.3 

89.0 

731,073 

1920 8. 

22, 980 

20,073 

8.32,305 

59.1 

92.6 

K7(;, 258 


Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow¬ 
ing) 


1,000 
hnsheh 
163,371 

162.705 
122,041 
156,471 

161.705 

152,003 
244,448 
100. 650 
107, 745 
128, 703 

109, 004 
217, (K17 
134. 2.5.3 
150.087 
137, 721 

112,095 
100, 137 


Stocks In 
mills and 
elevators 
Mar. 1, 
foUow- 
ing 1 


1,000 

bushfls 


98, 597 
95, 710 
11K 400 
9.3, (.27 

85,95.5 
155,027 
89,173 
(>6,138 
107,037 

123 . 2:13 
87.075 
7.5.071 
102.908 
98, 281 

67.673 
76, 333 


Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown • 


1,000 
Imuhels 
428,262 
352,906 
348,739 
449,881 
411,733 

541,198 
633,380 
361,088 
325, .500 
641,666 

591,5.52 
491,035 
502,470 
684,089 
505, 792 

630,819 
483,519 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Prior to 1918 stocks in mills and elevators not included. 

1 Based on p<*rcentagt' of crop as estiintPed by about 3,500 mill and lilevator operators. 

* Based on percentage of croi) on fanns a.> estimated by croi) reporters. 

) Based on estimates of crop reporters on Nov. 1. 

< Pcroeiitage of *‘a high moduim grade " as estimated by crop reporters at time of harve^st. 

» Bused on percentage shi])i)ed out as estimated by croi) reporters, 
e Prelimintu'y. 


Table 13. — Wheat: Receipta at primary wa,rketi<, averages hy groupSy 1909-lU25y 

and annualy 1921-192/) 

[Thousand bush<*ls—i. o., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 

Chicttgo 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

Duluth 

1 

St. Louis 

1 

Kansas 

(’ity 

Omaha 

j Total, 11 , 
I markets * 

Average: 

1909-1013. 

.37, 111 

102,067 

52,048 

24, 713 1 

35, 756 

15, 892 

279,257 

1914-1920. 

60,469 

119,090 

51,044 : 

38, 228 

67,515 

22,521 

385,102 

1921-1925. 

49,959 

112,209; 

66,874 ! 

37, 295 

74,144 

22. Ml 

388, 647 

1921. 

.51, 548 

10.5,343 

49,22(i 1 

39,009 

90, .574 

2.5, 310 

385, 0:17 

1922. 

.51,060 

133,830 ! 

6.5, .541 1 

40, 005 

77,684 ' 

2.5,356 ! 

420,166 

192.3. 

49,804 

105,958 

38,201 

:33, 119 

60, 516 

17,896 

'<m, :188 

1924... 

71,009 

104, (K37 

111,194 

44,047 

89.444 

29,120 

47H, .5.55 

192:). 

25. 776 I 

111,877 

70,210 

29, 697 

52,502 

1.5,023 

32.5, 490 

Monthly average, 1921-1926: 

July. 

8,201 

5.708 

2. 281 

6.0.51 

13, 512 

2,902 

41, 719 

August. 

16,966 

11,302 

3,631 

6, (ilG 

14,368 

4, S63 
2,897 

62.832 

September. 

6, 4:33 

17,821 

15,414 

3,673 

7,931 

57,484 

October. 

3,8.30 

15,429 

13, 444 

3, W4 

6, 942 

2,704 

48,510 

Noveml>er. 

1,996 

7 12,253 

11,477 

2,727 

1 5,214 

1,523 

38,069 

Dec^ember... 

1,846 

11,807 

5,806 

2,542 

1 5,740 

1,511 

31,797 
22,010 

January. 

1,48:3 

9,342 

1,981 

2,647 

4,260 

1,234 

February. 

1, .547 

6,573 

1,856 

2,276 

4,229 

1,314 

18,983 

March. 

1,274 

7,300 

2,009 

2,157 

2,878 

999 

17,647 

April. 

1,395 

4,559 

2,073 

1,401 

2,157 

744 

13,233 

May.,. 

3,428 

4,508 

3,119 

1,959 

3,038 

1,184 

18,443 

June. 

1,660 

5,608 

3,784 

1,022 

3,875 

665 

17,986 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
the annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade, Data, 1909-1920, available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 756, 
Table 17. 

1 Indudes also Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, Peoria, and Indianapolis. 
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Tablb 14. — Wheat: Visible supply in the United States^ 1909-1926 
[Thousand bushels—1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year begin¬ 
ning July 


Average: 
1»09-1»13, 
19l4~n)20 
1921-1925..J 


1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1928.. 

1920. 


1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 .1 

1913 . 


1914 .. 

1915 . 

1916 ... 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 


July 


24,168 
19.2^K) 
25 619 


12,771 

16,396 

29,639 

27.616 
34,420 

17,136 

10,734 

60.616 
19,901 

2,466 

10,873 

23,404 

9,966 
20,342 
29,403 
38,697 
29,286 

16,486 


Aug. 


28.669 
24,822 
34,613 


12,611 
17,0531 
46,389 
23,696 
43,198 


36,4.% 

0.361 

49.691 

11.692 
20. 462 
25,968 
20,226 

28,727 
23,077 
40, 526 
46,193 
34,011 

34,676 


Sept. 


37,4.58 
38,946 
62,612 


16,614 
38,3621 
64, 681 
26, 862 
51,980 

39,064 
12,679 
6.5,764 
10.816 
64,236 

65.479 
24,195 

47,169 

32.479 
63,922 
79,700 
39,800 

72,884 


Oct. 


Nov, 


48,202; 66,838 
66,236 69,877 
04,541 66,786 


28,689 
48,437 
61,600 
40,998 
61,485 

61,784 
22,498 
70,420 
13,072 
98,16.5 
9.5,650 
32,169 

62,7% 
38,026 
72.930 
92,363 
56,639 

84,724 


37,820 
6.3,420 
73,792 
62,494 
66,663 

70,262 

33,338 

76,455 

22,856 

131,862 

107,783 

41,590 

62,7671 
39,023l 
79,034' 
100,712 
52,394 


Dec. 


63,908 
7',, 250 
67,445 


41,688 
67,002 
81,216 
67,676 
72,061 

86,332j 
60,678' 
76,191 
29,6331 
1131, .5841 
10J,058i 
4S,273i 
I 

63,507 

39,764 

82,269 

il08,997 

62,686 


81,176 78,910 


Jau. 


66,229 
76, 630 
fiS, 606 


37,949 
69,3691 
81,.501 
77,471| 
74,854 

8.5,967 
80,150 
73, 684 
2^i,476 
129,627 
86,117 
47,797 

66,776 
43,866 
84,0301 
99,121 
69,244| 


Feb. 


62,228 
f>», 686 
62,988 


36,638 
66,357' 
70,7481 
76,131 
71,264 

81,776 
77, H34 
69,477 
20,436 
140,607 
68,494 
38,475 

48,802 
63,828 
75,111 
84,4761 
62,730 


Mar. 


Apr. 


68,419 63,802 
60,014' 49,475 
.59,7461 62,866 


34, 461 
60, 5661 
66, 982 
73,89.5] 
66,101 

68,923 
73,748 
64,160 
1.5.484 
127,207 
.58, m2 
31,946 

46,714 
64,662 
72,914 
76,437 


37,658 
42,697 
59,826 
69,000 
59,931 

46,287| 
66,691 
48,525 
10,180 
[100,605 
.51,909 
22,229 

42,287 
61.862 
60,739 
62, 706 


48,105 38,173 


May 


43,857 
36,691 
43,975 


June 


34,183 
27,728 
.36,777 


33,771 
34,656 
48,022 
53,608 
49,327 

31,407 
57,068 

32,8.31 

6,6.56 
5.5, 247 
47,766 
17,584 

36,644 
49. 521 
50,383 
49,529 
33,798 


24,796 
32,769 
36,994 
43,697 


22,871 
52,612 
34,876 
4,379 
27,626 
41,233 
10,698 

31,497 

37,203 

48,686 

38,328 

23,170 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Clomoiled from Bradstreet’s. Includes grain stored atapDroxImately fifty int^ior and 
of jicoumulation and grain in transit by canals and lakt«; wso Pacific coast stocks at Po] 
and Beattie. Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of the month. 


sealward points 
Portland, Tacoma, 
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Tables 16.— Wheat, and wheat including flour: Domestic exports from the United 
Stales, by months, 1910-WStO 

[Thousand bushels—1. e., 000 omitted] 

WHEAT 


Year ended June 80 


Average: 

]yi(Kiyi4-. 

, 101.V1021.. 

iy22-l«2fi.. 


1010- 
101K 
10X2. 
1913. 
1014. 


lOJft .. 

1910... 

1917 __ 

1918 . 

1019. 

1920. 


July 


3,371 

10,804 

11,1K)2| 


m, 23.*): 22,858119.0'12,12.2411 9,313 0,530 


2,7S3 

802 

3,200 

M5 

9,404 


20,357 
7,966 
«, 355 
5,059 
225 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


8,937 7,919 7, .5731 r>,533 
16,166il9,689 17,975', 15,582 


Dec Jan. 


5.087 3,910 
17,282114,019 


6, 157 7, 156 
2,1311 2,220 
0,253, 5,088 
5,800 13.1.53 
i24,340|ll,971 


21, 3'4l!2r), 867 
16,838|21,52fl 
11, OtK) i:i, 108 
5,170 2, G13 
115,120 26,848 


.*), 834:12,1^1 17,090 


1921 - - -. 23,838127,094 30,771 


I'M fiAO'Sfi 


1922 .-124,8421.58, r>37'.30,842 

1923. -.114,979133, 703 2.0, J«7 

1924 . 8, H43'14, 1981.0,408 

192.0. . 4,048' 16, 83.0,,'12,662 

192(i- . .0,29.51 7,IK)1 9, .391 

I 


1927-. 16,083128,995 23, 700 17,589 14,230| 9,622: 


Feb. 


8, 566 8,427 
3.260j 2, .50.0 


3.350i 
15,255 
7,434 


2,299 
10, .584 
3,852 


I, .500 
,279 


3,727! 1,428 
3,409! 2,802 
3,0841 2,043 
9,4901 8,441 
6,727| 4,985| 


578 19,182128,876;24,088| 

04013,—'-'.' 

985,14, 

416 4, 

319116, 


087(15, 
803 26, 


12,624113,461; 
14,47.3'18,906 
878; 4,491 1,914 
087.25,0841 9,943 
1I6| 9, .,20; 8,480 
035125, 903.21,345 


9,0.5! 10.4.01 
577 9.676 
148 4.950 
83117,791 
606 3.605 


10,038 
7,297 
4,421 
8,484 
2,412 


2,412 
11,474 
4,7.50 

1, J6f> 
1,349 
1, 243 
4,356 
3,947 

i24,432i 
1.5,054 
10,384 
1,0-18 
5,992 
4, m 
18,469 

a, 577 
5,991 
3,09.0 
7,as^ 
1,7001 


Mar. 

Apr. 

.. . 

May 

June 

Total 

2,493 
11,308 
5,725 

3,062 

13,:482 

4,900 

3, 686 
13, (H8 
8,278 

2,900 

12,292 

8,675 

.56,913 
17:4,021 
140, 149 

1~2MI 

1,88:4 

2,96:4 
1,316 

2,487 
1,371 

626 

610 

46,680 

23,729 


1,302 
4, 56)91 
3.457 

80,611; 
17,293 
7,886 
1,687 
10,208 


1,386 

6,590 

3,066 

122,7,58 
16, .50f» 
14, 2:13 
1,021 
17,338 


6,939| 4,176 
14,60117,642 


f)03 
7,159 
0,810 

1-1,227 
14,571 
11 , 3.591 
353 
14,029 


7,645 
4,291 

2,m 

9,960 

3,770 


4,856 

4,943 

3,747 

8,424 

2,533 


1901 

.5,661 

7.396 

9.396 
6,905 

15,804 

467 

,16,390 


10',864|l2,846i 
|25,932,25,235: 


9,.W) 
9,973 
2,811 
9,870| 
9,3681 


14,0061 
9,262 
4,975 
7,070 
8,074 


30,160 
91,603 
02,394 

1269,643 
173,274 
149,831 
34,119 
178,583 
122,431 
|293,:p 

208.321 
164,9.01 
78,798 
196,490 
63,189 


WHEAT, INC'LUDING FLOUR, IN TERMS OF GRAIN i 


lUlOdOH. I 6, n9'l2.30l|l2,987ll3,038l 

191.0-1921.:i7, 350 20. 642123,8321 

1922 1926-. 1.0,9:U 32, 001',29,375126, .584! 


1010. - 
1911 
1912-. 
191 :i.- 
1011 - - 


! 4.7u; 8.901 
3,23.3 .5.071 
' 6,410 10, 

! 3, U8 9,049 
-13, 125 28. .526 


12, 708'; 14, l.45jl3,199 


191.5.:30,343.27.763 

1916--. i)1,S26!20,599 

19)7. 110,771 15,091 

1918 ___ 8, 1221 9,736 

1919 ...‘11,1.54,19,196 

1920 .. .!i:i, 797 20, 174 

1921 . 13.5,135 32,89.5 

1922 .130,661 la?, 33S| 

192:1.,19,308 39.198 

1924..iJ2, 999 20,183 

mo.( 7,758121,29.^' 

1926.! 8,94412,007 


1927.jj9,8U|36,774|31,031|24,098|20,545jl6,301. 


10,63' 
|2l,7W| 
18,88.01 


,10,273 8,377! 6,250 6,3.06! 6,8.31 
24, 558 21,729 18, l.OCiiy, 4.0i:21,920 
1.5,671: U, 836 j 10.111111,7721 9,823 


I 7,6391 C,21.0|l07,103 
21,882 20, B8.0;267,030 
']2,43l'l2,8ll|207,237 


6,0-141 


9,3ti0 6,131 
8,249 7, !«7 
6,766; 8, U»9 .5,984 
17.168120.990|16,401 14, 710 i:4,668 
-' - 9,87:610,838 9,914' 


6,361 7,637 
10.9.50| 9,()6f)| 


17,7r,9|i:i,36:i 


|.Jl,^ll2.0,935;26,lO; 

216 
614 
9891 
.0801 
2091 


2«i, 514, 
lB,384 
7.182 
28, .348 
.0,206 
|35,182 


24,02:4119, r 
16,315119, i 
11, ,023110, r 
21,531 21,1 
121,141 23.: 
43,355 31," 


30..310'25,522| 
32,090:2.0,379 
22,77910,071 
39, .037,.0.1,834 
1.3,152; 9,1131 


813 

890 

,003 

42.0 

794 


I 


3,6:42 
.5, 206 
.5, 199 
0,409 


3,8,00' 5,136 
5,7831 5,416 
6,0.03! 5,080 
8,988'11,000 


5,087] 
6,0.011 
4, .OMi 
11, :4.57| 


2,964 
4,107 
3,280 
9,304 


7,71.5 7,108 7,217111,098 11,419, 


37,4891 
‘20,7621 
18,876! 
1.0.301 
33, .0;w;22, 
1.0, 5,59'12, 
:J0,37Cj27, 

15,217il6, 
16, 728112, 
,13, .3,08.12, 
l24,616ll3. 
8,437j 5, 


21,0:t9j25,120j 


II, 231! 
12,473[ 
[10, 3261 

III, 78*1 
4.7421 


14,67.31 
Jl.Oll; 
9,6.09 
16, 480 
7,039 


10,698 
10,428 
8,624 
12,912 
6,4.52 


380 31,739 28,483129,51 ll20, .5.58 i:i, 62! 
223i2l, 333'24, 372)22,687 20,860 12, .502! 
2:40113. 701 12, 641j 18,696 16,437 21,6051 
450 10.492 12,207 12,304 - ' ■ — 

10:4 1.5,842 20,314 31,129 
.3.5vS'10,707 17, J0213,»:44 
361123,278 -- 


89,173 
71,3:48 
81,891 
145,159 
147,9.55 

335,702 
246,221 
205,962 


91,5!iI, 373|1.32. 579 
30.5, :42,652:287, 402 
221'21,9.511222,030 
877j32,486,369,313 


48.5'l8,.387 2 
593 13,042 2 
40li]0.4911 
114 10,922260,803 
558'11,210108,035 


1282,666 
224,900 
159,880 


Division of Stattetical and Htetorical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign C'om- 
metT<* of the f^nitcd States, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coiniiierce. 

* Includes exports of flour milled from (Canadian wheat imported in bund. Does not include reexports. 
Flour has been converted to grain on the following bads. 1W9-1917, 1 barrel of flour is the product of 4.7 
bushels of groin; 1918 and 1919, 4.5 bushels; 1920, 4.0 busliels; and 1921-1926, 4.7 bushels. 
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Table 17. — Wheat, including flour: Exports from the United wtkcmtoms 

distnds grouped according to coa&t line and border portSf lJi4-19e^6 

[In thousands—1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Customs districts groups 

1 Wheat 

Wlieat Hour 

Wheat including flour i 

! 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 1924 

1 

j 1925 

1 1926 

1 1924 

1925 

1926^ 

Canadian border and lake 

hushels 

Hvsheift 

Jinshels 

Barrets 

Barrels , 

Barrels 

Bushel s\ 

1 Bushels 

Bushih 

l)orts 2.. 

17,9()4 

65. 766 

21,284 

83 

43 ! 

11 

I8,;i.55 ! 

5S,9r)8 

21,338 

Atlantic coast?.. 

12.987 

53,004 

16,893 

6,228 

6,591 1 

5.090 

42,256 

S3,983 

40,843 

Gulf coast ^___ 

13,508 

69,200 

3,061 

3,948 

4,835 ! 

1,905 

32. 1 

91,924 

12,015 

Mexican border ®... 

1,588 

IW 

i 964 

198 

02 1 

74 

2, 520 j 

43(; 

1,313 

Pacific coast«. 

32, 746 

17,377 

20,987 

6,796 

2.305 ! 

2.4.56 

1>4.6H5 

28,492 

32,526 

Total... 

78, 793 

195,490 

6:1,189 

17,253 

13,896 

9, .542 

159,88l.> 

2ti0.803 

108,035 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, t'ompiled from ofljcial records of the Rurcuu of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


1 Barrels of wheal flour converted to bushels of grain on the basis of 1 barrel"*^4.7 bushels 

* Includes Montana and Idaho, Dakota, Duluth and Suiierior, V^ iscousin. Michigan, Clue ago, X'eimont, 
St. Lawrence, Butlalo, Dhio, and Minnc.sota. 

* Includes Maine and New lluninshirc. New York, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Porto Hico, (Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 

< Includes Florida, Mobile, New Orleans, babine, and Oulveslou. 

* Inclu<les .Vrlzona, ban Antonio, and K1 Paso. 

® Inclmles San Diego, Los Angeles, ban Franeweo, Oregon, a.shington, Alaska, and Jlawaii. 


Table 18. — Wheat: Production %nd inspection for export, bij elnsses, United 
i^tateSj average 1921-1925^ annual 19::iS-19^5^ and Jidy*December, 1926 

[Thousand bushels~i. e , 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 


Average, 

1921-1025 


192:^ 


1924 


1925 


July-Docem- 
btr. 1926 


Class * 


Esti- 
inate<l 
pro<luc- 
tion » 


Inspec¬ 
tions of 
United 
States 
wdjeat 
for 

export 


Esti- 
mated 
produc¬ 
tion > 


Hard red spring. 

Durum.. 

Hard red winter_ 

Soft red winter. 

White«. 

Mixed *. 

Flour as wdieat. 

Other wheat <. 


156,686 
66, 111 
265, 762 
233,008 
81,980 


9,997 
7,198 
49,594 
11, 776 
11,998 
12,955 


12-.1,876 
55,256 
241,851 
271,631 
101, 767 


67,as8. 
32, 55S, 


TotaL 


804,148 


203,164 j 797,381 


Insiwc- 
tions of 
Unite<I 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti¬ 
mated 
produc¬ 
tion > 

1,022 
4,908] 
19,040 
9,810 
18,6.53] 
.5, 435 
81,087 
15,876 

196,608 
64,228 
32.5,991 
222.684 
O-l, 917 

1 . 

]56,430| 864,428 


Inspee- 
I ions of 
United 
»S tales 
wheat 
for 

e.\i>orl 


Esti¬ 
mated 
produc¬ 
tion » 


1 nspee- 
I tons of 
United 
Male’' 
wheat 
for 

c\i)ort 


Esti- 
iTjat.e<i 
priKluc- 
tion ‘ 


Insj^ 

lions of 
United 
Stat.es 
wheat 
for 

export 


16, 7(i0 
5, 945 
9aH40 
6,944 
10,063 


159, 258 
6.1. 283 
190,960 
188, 452 
74,476 


3,338' 
4, J70 
7,358 
2,282 
16,914 


127, 175 
46, 9(i7 
317,073 
2(»3,U40 
78,050 


1,314 

535 

52,871 

17,978 

20^722 


9. 3861 
65, 313 
41, 772 


5,944 
I 44.846 
; 21.183 


1,030 
36,974 
15,136 


2.50. 


676,4291 108.035 


832,305 


146,560 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research for estimated pro<luction by clas.‘:es; Grain Division for 
insfwctions of United States wheat for export. Data, 1921 and 1922, axailable in 1925 Yearbook, page 
762, Table 17. 

1 The spring and winter wheats listed do not include the spring and winter in the white wheats. Produc¬ 
tion estimates are based on the estimate of percentage classitication by States as reported for 1920 and 1923 
to the Division of (?rop and Livestock Estimates; the iwrcentoges for 1921 and 1922 were interpolated from 
the 1920 and 1923 percentages. The estimated production for 1925 and 1920 is subject to revision. 

2 White wheat in the Pacific Northwest region consists of both spring and winter wheat; no attempt has 
been made to classify this wheat as other than white wheat, part of which is .sjvriug and part winter. 

a From July 1,1921, to June 30,192:i, 70 per cent of the exports of mixed wheat is estimated as durum. 

* Exports of wheat other than reported as Federal inspected/’ including exports through Canada. 
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Tablis 19 ,—Wheatf including flour: International trade^ average 1910-191 annual 

19^-1926 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 



: Average 1910- 


109.*; 

1920, preliml- 

Country 

1914 





nary 


i 

Imports 

ExiMirts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









Algeria. 

1 039 

1 5,936 

11,588 

10,365 

1 2,702 

1,892 

«1,175 

6,161 

Argentina. 

2 3 

85,220 

^3 

170,009 

* 111 

12.5,289 

*2 

99,803 

Australia _ 

8 7 

3 49, 732 

2 

1 H.%384 

3 

i 124,112 


77,486 

British India. 

332 

50,821 

1.584 

3 18,924 

M9 

6 45, 209 

•1,327 

: •8,064 

Bulgaria_ 


1 11,182 

8 18 

» 2,442 

1 1,943 

323 


4,128 

Canada. 

447 

94, 286 

430 

343, 781 

651 

m, 849 

372 

320,553 

Chile-.. 

3 170 

•• 2,593 

34 

4, 756 

2 

8,822 

731 

1,696 

Hungary.-. 

1 7,214 

t 19, 116 

4 

16,637 

1,029 

15,630 

34 

20,102 

Rumania. 

I 196 

1 64, 030 

6 

1 6, 793 

752 

4,788 

2 237 

8,025 


1 556 

1164,862 


21,307 


301 


27,085 

___ __ 

6,009 

71 

(0 

277 

2 

692 1 

1,406 

688 

. 

1 1,746 

1 W50 

i 495 

1 3,202 

1 967 

1,155 

2 453 

8»3,161 

United States. 

1,808 

1 104,067 

28,079 

159,880 

6,201 

260,802 

15,664 

108,035 

Vijpo.sliivia-_ _ _ 




> 5, 770 


« 9, 570 


«11,549 

PRINaPAL IMPORTING COUN- 







TRIES 





1 




Austria. 

1 11,402 

1 871 

17,544 

1 293 

16,474 

1 2.54 

14,822 

*171 

Belgium. 

72, S77 

21, m 

43,17(. 

3,412 

45,135 

6,791 

42,089 

3,650 

Brazil *_ 

8 20,495 


22,827 

29 

28,507 

17 

27,450 





0 753 


791 


894 


Cuba _ _ _- 

4,248 


G, 108 






Czechoslo vakia__ 


19,487 

1509 

23,902 

I 888 

19,164 

212 

Denmark. 

1 7,155 

1 .597 

9,52(5 

229 

7,265 

796 

6,892 

897 

Egypt.. 

181244 

1 59 

7,825 

171 

9,476 

88 

12,520 

26 

Estonia 8 __ 



0 880 


850 


948 

1 

Finland __ _ 

8 4,912 

(3 1 ) 

4,881 


4,212 

(J 7) 

4.879 


France. 

14,081 

1,230 

54,213 

2,797 

43,818 

2,646 

35,968 

1,955 

French Indn^China 8 io_ _ 



951 


1,089 


1,014 


Germany. 

91,81.1 

23,300 

29,751 

.ici‘ 

76,243 

5,227 

76,410 

20,262 


3 7,035 

8 2 

18,733 

1 2 

8 21,791 




Irish Free State__ 




19,101 


18, 539 

90 

Italy. 

56,431 

3,637 

77,562 i 

7,680 

102,126 

5,867 

06,330 

2,469 

Japan. 

I 4,116 

128 

28,9.55 

340 

15,205 

1,985 

27,980 

4,890 

Latvia______ 



» 1,777 

1 6 

8 1,963 

J 20 

B1,579 

>2 

Netherlands. 

1 80,702 

158^435 

30, 762 

3,385 

30,023 

4,507 

29,166 

1,699 

New Zealand... 

8 163 

3 918 1 

1,459 

2 

3,007 

2 

2,603 

1 

Norway _ . _ 

1.3,674 


6, m 

1 15 

5,489 

1 16 

6,376 

*6 

Poland _ -_ 


1 2,656 

1 14 

» 16,571 

1 23 

9,603 

3,506 

Pnrtnfrfil 1 

^630 

219 







Sweden.,... 

17,080 

123 

12,214 1 

309 

11,461 

107 

6,696 

639 

Switzerland. 

1 16,937 

1 14 

16,233 

C) 

14,355 

O 

14,245 

O 

pyfla A.nd i /phftTion 8 



» 401 


2,065 


3,101 


l/niun of South Africa_ 

3 6.274 

8 253 

6,882 

18 2 ' 

6,773 

10 16 

6,063 

1015 

United Kingdom. 

219, 474 

4,493 

224,136 

13,741 

234,512 

10 18,443 

202,980 

13,381 

Total, 42 countries. 

688,908 

790,420 

677,332 

879, 744 

757,115 

840,127 

660,361 

761,885 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 


1 Year ended July 31, International Yearbook of Agrieultural Statistics. 

• Ten months ended May 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

• Average of calendar years, 1901^-1913. 

♦Year ended December 81. 

• Twelve montlis’ sea trade, nine months’ land trade. 

• Sea trade only. 

f Less than ftOO bushels. 

• International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, 

• Wheat only. 

w Wheat flour only. 

Eleven months, 
li Ten mouths. 
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Table 20. — Wheat: Eetimated price per hushd, received by produeert, United 

States, 1909-1986 


Year begftmtng 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

[May 

June 

15 

mm 














Average: 

1909-1913_. 

1914-1920. 

1921-1926. 

Cts. 
93.6 
167.4 
108.8 

Cts. 

89.5 

166.6 

109.8 

%t8. 
87.7 
165.0 
108.4 

Cts. 
88.1 
164. 8 

nao 

cts. 

87.3 

102.2 

113.8 

Cts. 

86.7 

161.7 

117.1 

Cts. 

88.4 

167.9 

123.3 

Cts. 

89.2 

170.6 

126.9 

Cts. 

88.9 

170.0 

126.4 

Cts. 

89.3 

177.1 

121.2 

Cts. 

90.3 

183.8 

123.0 

Cts, 

89.0 

178,8 

120.1 




Division of Hrop and l.lvestock Estmi.ntes. Mean of prices reported on Istotmoutnand Istoteucoeeduig 
montU, July, I909-l.>eoember, 1923. 

Table 21. — Wheat: Estimated 'price pet bushel^ received by producers^ Dcccviher /, 
average 1^21-1925 annual 1921-1920 


Avr., 

State 1921- 1921 1922 1923 1924 192r) 1926 

im 


Cts. Ct9. Ctn, Cti, Ct9t. CtJt. Cts, | 

Me. 161 176 170 118 17(W 170’ 175 S. C, 

Vt. 142 1 25 145 1 40 ITiOl 150' 132 dtt... 

N.Y. 12 rt 108* 1181 no H4! 152. 132 Ky... 

N. J. 127 1131 110' no lf)7i 143' 132 Tenn 


Minn. 112 

Iowa. 108 

Mo. 117 

N. Dak. 104 

8. Dak. 1031 

Ncbr. 105 


97 101 95 
88 99 89^ 


851 90 86 

87 92 81 

83 9(^ 83 

93 08 01 

98 108 100 

m 112 100 
116 122 110 
117 122 116 
144 m 128 


State 

_ 

Avr., 

1921- 

1925 

S. C. 

Cts. 

175 

(itt . 

m 

Ky. 

129 

I’enn--. 

134 

Ala. 

I56j 

Mias. 

139 ' 

Ark. 

119, 

nkla. 

iia 

'IVx. 

119 

Mont.. 

104j 

* itktUo . 

120 

Wvo.. . 

95 

I nolo . 

100 

! N. Mox. 

122 

.\riz._ . 

139 

IHah. 

1 103 

Nev . 

* 132 

Wash. 

107 

Orog. 

80 

Calif . 

126 

1 United 

1 Stales— 

111.4 


Ctjf. Cfs. I ns. cut. Cts. Cts. 
IftT 154 170 J85 155 


121 103! 110 100 144 147: 129 AIa__. 156; 1531 IW 130 162 1751 100 


108 117 99 

100 112 98 

100 J07 Ifl 

104 116 90 

97 ia3 98 


133 150 128 

124 147 118 

129 166 120 


HA 131 126 106 


95 79* 82 80 111| 124 107 

100 70) 89 814 1181 136 107 

122 106i 120| m 125 L60 110 

139 125' 115 HO in 175 1;J0 


12W m 120 
154 148 130 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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Tsmse 22.— Whtat: Weighted average price per bnahel of reported eaeh eaiee, 1909~ 

1996 

NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS i 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight¬ 
ed aver- 
agoa 

A verago! 

DolU, 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUi. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1909^1913. 

1.10 

1.02 

1.00 

0.99 

0.97 

0.97 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.99 

1.02 

1.01 

0.99 

1914-1920. 

1.99 

1.97 

1.89 

1.87 

1.88 

1.89 

1.97 

1.02 

1.96 

2.07 

2.17 

2.07 

1.90 

1921-1925. 

1.45 

1.34 

1.32 

1.33 

1.33 

1.41 

1.48 

1.50 

1.46 

1.45 

1.48 

1.44 

1.39 

1909. 

1.29 

1.06 

1 04 

1.04 

1.06 

1.12 

1.14 

1.14 

1.15 

1.11 

1.10 

1.09 

1.09 

lOlO.. 

1.21 

1.13 

1.09 

1.08 

1.04 

1.03 

1.06 

1,02 

.98 

.96 

.99 

.97 

1.05 

191 i. 

.99 

1.05 

1.09 

1.10 

1.05 

1.02 

1.06 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 

1.16 

1.13 

1.07 

1912. 

1.09 

.98 

.89 

.90 

.84 

.82 

.89 

.87 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.92 

.87 

1913. 

.91 

.88 

.87 

.84 

.85 

.86 

.87 

.93 

.92 

.91 

.94 

.92 

.88 

1914.- . 

.02 

1.10 

1.12 

1.11 

1,18 

1.20 

1.38 

1.62 

1.49 

1.58 

1.58 

1.35 

1.20 

1916.---. 

1.44 

1.18 

.07 

1.02 

1.02 

1.14 

1.29 

1.20 

1.14 

1.22 

1.22 

1.11 

1.09 

1910. 

1.21 

1.64 

1.64 

1.79 

1.95 

1.79 

1.93 

1.86 

2.03 

2.38 

2.96 

2. 73 

1.76 

1917 .. .. 

2.68 

2.47 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2. 17 

2.20 

1918. 

2.17 

2.23 

2.23 

2.19 

2.22 

2.22 

2. 21 

2.24 

2.86 

2.56 

2.59 

2. 48 

2.25 

1919 -. 

2.66 

2.59 

2.56 

2.67 

2.85 

3.07 

3.01 

2.67 

2.84 

3,06 

3.09 

! 2.93 

2.72 

1920.! 

2.88 

2.60 

2.54 

2.16 

1.70 

1.66 

1.79 

1.72 

1.66 

1.53 

1.57 

1.69 

1 2.07 

1921- .. 

1.67 

1.48 

1.61 

1.34 

1.25 

1.31 

1.34 

1.61 

1.61 

1.58 

1.61 

L49 

1.43 

1022. 

1.49 

1. 11 

i.lO 

1.16 

1.23 

1.26 

1.23 

1.26 

1.24 

1.30 

1.28 

1.17 

1.20 

1923 .. 

1.12 

1.18 

1.21 

1.20 

1.14 

1.16 

1.19 

1.21 

1.21 

1.21 

1.22 

1.25 

1.17 

1924 . 

1 37 

1.31 

1.30 

1.46 

1.48 

1.66 

1.89 

1.87 

1.71 

1.50 

1.67 

1.64 

1.56 

1925.. 

1.59 

1.64 

1.60 

1.49 

1.56 

1.69 

1.73 

1.67 

1.C1 

1.64 

1.62 

1,63 

1.61 

1920 

1.72 

1. 49 

1.43 

1.49 

1.46 

1.46 


















I ( 



NO, 2 RED WINTER, CHICAGO a 


Avrrnjio; 

1909 1913. 

1914-1920. 

1021-1025. 

0. 99 

1 h:> 

1 25 

0. 97 
1.81 

1. 2(i 

0. 99 
I.H4 

1. 28 

1.03 

1.82 

1.33 

1.00 

i.8;i 

1.36 

0.99 

1.87 

1.44 

1.05 

1.96 

1. 49 

1.02 

1.89 

1. 53 

1.00 

1.91 

1,48 

1.01 

2. (K) 

1. 42 

1.05 
2.19 

1. 45 

0.97 
1.99 
1.37 

0.99 

1.83 

1.33 

1009. 

1. 10 

1.04 

1.07 

1.20 

1.18 

1.25 

1.26 

1.23 

1. JH 

1.11 

1.11 

1.01 

1.10 

1910. 

1.07 

1.02 

.9') 

.9t’* 

.93 

.m 

.98 

.91 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.91 

J.02 

1911 .. 

.86 

.90 

.93 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.97 

1.01 

1.03 

1.09 

1.16 

1.10 

.90 

1911:.. 

1. 06 

1.03 

1. (W 

1.00 

.99 

.86 

1.09 


.95 

1. 02 

1.03 

1.00 

1.03 

1913. 

.87 

.88 

.93 

.92 

.92 

.94 

.97 

.97 

.95 

.95 

.99 

.82 

.88 

1914. 

.82 

.92 

1. 11 

1.12 

1.15 

1.20 

1.39 

1. 57 

1.52 

1.59 

1.55 

1.24 

1.08 

19i:,. 

1. 13 

1 . n 

1.08 

1.12 

1.12 

1.23 

1.30 

1.23 

1. 13 

1.22 

1.15 

1.05 

1. 13 

1916. 

1.23 

1,43 

1. 53 

1.66 

1.85 

1. 76 

1.89 

1.74 

1.99 

2.43 

2.94 

2.76 

1.68 

1917.. 

2. W 

2. 30 

2. 17 

2.17 

2.17 

2. 17 

1 2. IT 

2. 17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.17 

2. 25 

ms. 

2.22 

2.21 

2.25 

2. 25 

2.24 

2.29 

1 2.34 

2.28 

2. 36 

2. 52 

2. 76 

2.32 

2.22 

1919- 

2. 23 

2. 24 

2 24 

2. 24 

2. 29 

2.44 

1 2.64 

* 2.42 1 

* 2. 55 

*2.dS 

* 3.10 

2.89 

2.24 

1920. 

2. 63 

2.49 

2. 53 

2.18 

♦2.01 

2. 02 

1* 1.96 

1.85 

1.65 

1.41 

1.67 

1.47 

2.23 

1921. 

I 24 

J.22 

1.29 

n. 18 

M.23 

*1.18 

' 1.21 

1.34 

*1.38 

1.40 

1.34 

1.18 

1.25 

1922. 

1.14 

1.07 

1.06 

1.18 

1.27 

1.33 

1.30 

1.35 

1.3J 

1. 32 

1.28 

1.16 

1.14 

1923. 

I.OO 

1.00 

1.05 

1.11 

1,06 

1.09 

1.13 

1.13 

1.09 

1.06 

1.07 

1.15 

1.02 

1924.... 

1.29 

1.31 

1.31 1 

1.53 I 

1.55 

1.80 

1.95 

2.00 

1.91 

1.66 

1.89 

1.87 

1.58 

1925. 

1. 59 

1.68 

1.67 ! 

1.03 1 

1 

1.70 

1.80 

LdS 

1.83 

1. 71 

1.68 

1.65 

1.48 

1.64 

1926-----. 

1,46 1 

1.37 

1.34 

1.39 

1.38 

1.40 























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Data, 1809-1908, available in 1924 Yearbook, pp. 
682-683, Tabic 32. 

* Compiled from Miimenpolls Daily Market Record. 

> Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

» (^)mpiled from the Chicago Daily Trad© Bullotizh 
^ Based on small number of sales. 
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Table 22.— Wheat: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash sales, 1909^ 

19^6 —Continued 

NO. 2 HARD WINTER, KANSAS CITY« 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

Weight¬ 
ed aver¬ 
age > 

Average: 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Doth. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

1900-1913. 


mmm 

EKZI 

0.95 

0.92 

EMI 

0.97 

OlLl 


0.96 

0.97 

0.96 

0. 95 


1.87 

1.85 

1.81 

1 77 

1.78 

1.81 

1.91 

1.86 

1.87 

1.99 

2,10 


1.86 

1921-1925. 

1.20 

1.21 

1.23 

tm 

1.28 

1.34 

umi 

1.41 

1.88 

1.34 

1. 36 

i.^ 

1.27 

1909. 

1.14 

1. 02 

1.02 

1.06 

1.04 

1.10 

1.11 

b 11 

ni) 

1.08 

1.07 

1.08 

L07 

1910.-. 

1.04 

1.00 

.99 

.96 

.91 

.93 

.95 

.90 

.88 

.88 

.90 

.88 

.98 

1911. 

.87 

.93 

.95 

1.04 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 06 

1.03 

1.05 

1.09 

1. 11 

1.09 

.97 

1912. 

.92 

.89 

.88 

.88 


.84 

.87 

.80 

.86 

,88 

.87 

.88 

.88 

1913. 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.84 

.83 

.84 

.86 

.86 

.88 

.87 

.90 

.85 

.84 

1014__. 

.78 

.91 

1.04 

1.02 

1.08 

1.13 

1.34 

1.64 

1.49 

1.54 

1.60 

1.21 

1.06 

1015. 

1.36 

1.26 

1.07 

1.07 

1.03 

1.12 

1.20 

1.20 

1.05 

1.12 

J. 10 

1.00 

1.10 

1910.. 

1.14 

1.41 

1.67 

1.67 

1.86 

1.72 

1.89 

1.82 

1.97 

2. 43 

3.01 

2.74 

1.71 

1917. 

2.68 

2.61 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2. 12 

2.12 

2. 12 


2.52 

1918. 

2.20 

2.16 

2.16 

2.16 

2.15 

2.24 

2.31 

2.26 

2.39 

2.62 

2.60 

2.47 

2.19 

1919 .. 

2.25 

2.18 

2.24 

2.30 

2.46 

2.63 

2.82 

2. 42 

2. 49 

2.75 

2. 93 

2. 78 

2.42 

1920. 

2.68 

2.45 

2.44 

2.07 

1.76 

1.69 

1. 72 

1.62 

1. 66 

1.33 

1.47 

1.38 

1.83 

3921... 

1.18 

1.16 

1.22 

1.10 

1.00 

1.09 

1.13 

1.29 

1.34 

1.35 

1.34 

1.17 

1.20 

1922. 

1.13 

1.04 

1.04 

1.13 

1.17 

1.17 

1.14 

1.16 

1.16 

1 20 

1.16 

1.04 

1.13 

1923. 

.96 

1.01 

1.09 

1.12 

1.09 

1.09 

1.13 

1.11 

1.09 

1.04 

l.(Ht 

1.08 

1.06 

im. . 

1.20 

1.19 

1.20 

1.37 

1.43 

1.62 

i 1.82 

1.81 

1.71 

1. 61 

1.63 

1.60 

1.35 

1925. 

1.54 

1.64 

1,68 

1.58 

1.63 

1.72 

1 1.78 

1. 71 

1 1.01 

1.59 

1. 56 

1.63 

1.63 

1926. 

1.37 

1.31 

1.32 

1.39 

1.37 

i 1.38 


















i 





Division of Statistical and ilistoiical Research. Data, 1S09-190S, available in 1924 Yearbook, pp. 
682-.'>8.'i, Table 32. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sale.^. 

* Compiled from Kansas City Daily i‘riee I urrmt. Since Noveml>er, 1020, Kansas City Crain Mar¬ 
ket Review. 


Table 23. — Wheal, No. 1 northcrri spring: Average price per bushel of daily cash 
closing prices at Wirmepeg, 1909-19 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I 

Juii. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

^kpr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

ago 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolh. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

Dolls: 

Dolh 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913- 

1.08 

l.Ofi 

0.99 

0.93 

0.91 

0.89 

0. 92 

0. 93 

0.93 

0.95 

0.97 

0.97 

0 .96 

1914-1920. 

1.78 

1.84 

1.88 

1.84 

1.85 

1.80 

1.85 

1.84 

1.85 

1.92 

2.00 

1.91 

1.80 

1921-1926.1 

1.40 

1.39 

1,23 

1.18 

1.23 


1,32 1 

i.:i« 

1.33 

1.34 

1.40 

1.36 

1,32 

1909. 

1 31 

1.19 

1.00 

.9/ 

.97 

.98 

1.08 

J.03 

1.04 

1. 03 

.98 

.93 

1.04 

1910. 

1.08 

1.07 

1.03 

.98 

.92 

.90 

.94 

.93 

.90 

.90 

. 96 

.97 

.96 

19U. 

.96 

1.01 

1,01 

1.00 

.99 

.96 

.96 

.97 

.98 

l.OT 

1.04 

1.00 

.90 

1912. 

1.07 

1.06 

1,00 

.91 

.85 

.80 

.82 

.84 

.85 

.89 

. 93 

. 90 

.92 

1913. 

.97 

.95 

.89 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.85 

.88 

.90 

.90 

.93 

.94 

.80 

1914. 

,90 

1.08 

1.13 

1.11 

1.18 

1.18 

1. 36 

1.63 

1.49 

1..57 

1.61 

1.32 

1.29 

1916. 

1.36 

1.25 

.96 

.96 

1.02 

1.07 

1.22 

1.26 

1.10 

1, 15 

1. 17 

1. 11 

1.13 

1916.. 

1.18 

1.49 

1.59 

1.72 

1.93 

1.76 

l.HO 

1.68 

1.85 

2. 33 

2. 76 

2. 49 

1.88 

1917. 

2. 34 

2.40 

2 25 

2 21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

2.24 

1918. 

1 2.21 

2. 21 

2.24 

2.24 

i 2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2. 24 

2.24 

1 2.24 

1919. 

2.16 

2. J5 

2.63 

2. 63 

2.52 

2. 44 

2. 40 

2 31 

2.36 

2 40 

2.38 

2. 32 

1 2.38 

1920.. 

2. 33 

2.33 

2. 45 

2.11 

1. 84 

1.67 

1.71 

1.66 

1.68 

1.57 

1.07 

1.69 

! 1.89 

1921. 

1.64 

1.56 

1.33 

1.04 

1,02 

1.05 

1.08 

1. 31 

1.37 

1.40 

1. 44 

1. 31 

1.30 

1922. 

1.35 

1.17 

.99 

1.01 

1.10 

1.08 

1.07 

1. 10 

1.10 

1.19 

1. 16 

1.12 

1.12 

1923. 

1.06 

1.11 

1.04 

.06 

.96 

.91 

.94 

.97 

.95 

.96 

1.03 

1.12 

1.00 

1924. 

1. 36 

1.42 

1.42 

1.60 

1.64 

1.7:1 

1.96 

1.97 

1. 76 

1.56 

1.82 

1.71 

1.66 

1926. 

1.62 

1.67 

1.38 

1.27 

1.42 

1,67 

1. 66 

1. 56 

1.48 

1. 57 

1.64 

1.63 

1.51 

1926. 

1.59 

1.51 

1.44 

1.43 

1. 41 

1.34 























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. C'ompllcd from Winnejieg Farmers^ Advocate, July, 
1009>Septembor, 1023; November, 1023-Deceiiiber, 1020, from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
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Table 24. — Wheat: Weighted average price * per bushel of reported cash sales of 
all classes and grades ai Chicago and four markets comhinedy 1918-1926 

CIIirAGO 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno 

Weight- 

aver¬ 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Av. 1921-1926. 

124.2 

122.0 

118.6 

122.8 

125.7 

m3 

339.8 

143.0 

137.5 

136.0 

137.6 

130.3 

126.2 

1918. 

226.0 

22:10 

220.6 

220.6 

220.6 

223.2 

222. 3 ! 220.1 

~230.1 

250. 0 

252. 5 

"ms 

223.0 

1919. 

223.9 

222.2 

221.9 

226.7 

242.0 

249.5 

272.2 

235. 5 

242. 0 

289. 8! 

295. 8 

280.6 

228.1 

1920. 

204.9 

248.8 

249.8 

209.9 

180. 7 

17 : 4 . 4 

178.6 

171.9 

157.3 

139. 7 

156.5 

142.7 

216.3 

1921. 

124.1 

H9.8 

124.4 

112.0 

107 9 

110. f) 

112 7 

12K. 6 

129.7 

1 132, 4 

132. 7 

115. 9 

121.6 

1922. 

113. 4 

107. 0 

104. 5 

113.4 

119.0 

12 : 4 . C 

H7. 6 

120. 6 

m 0 

124.8 

119.3 

109.3 

112.2 

1923. 

99. 1 

09.6 

101. 0 

106.8 

io:j. 1 

105.3 

108.61 ]in.3 

109.7 

106. 1 

107.8 

113.7 

102.6 

1924.. 

129.4 

125. 7 

121.6 

142.7 

14.5.0 

165.3 

184. .3 

186.8 

168.9 

146.6 

166.0 

161.6 

135.7 

1926. 

156.0 

162,4 

i 141. H 

139.0 

153.6 

171.7 

175.7 

J71.7 

159.4 

161 9 

162.0 

160, 8 

150.0 

1926 . 

145.6 

131.4 

125.8 

126.3 

122.6 

128. 6 












1 

1 










FOUR MARKETS COMBINED » 


Av. 1921-1925. 

124. 5 

123.7 

125.1 

127.7 

129.7 

13.5. 5 

141. 6 

M3. 5 

140. ;3 

137. 3 

M8.6 

133.9 

130.6 

1918. 

221.2 

219.9 

218.5 

218.3 

219. 4 

220.6 

220 7 

221.3 

232.4 

249 2 

251. 7 

238.2 

221.7 

1919. 

223.1 

221.0 

223.6 

229.3 

246 6 

2,56.8 

267.9 

240.1 

248.6 

278. 2 

292. 3 

277.0 

241.8 

1920. 

270.6 

247. 3 

246.6 

205. 8 

175 1 

167. 2 

172.4 

163.2 

154. .3 

135. 3 

147.6 

144.1 

193.3 

1921. 

122.9 

121.7 

128.5 

117.3 

11 : 4.1 

113.8 

115.8 

131.4 

136.1 

138. 5 

135.0 

122.5 

123.7 

1922. 

117. 1 

107.6 

108.6 

113.4 

120 0 

121.3 

118. :4 

120. 0 

120. 4' 

125. 0 

122.2 

112.6 

116.0 

1923. 

99.8 

102. 7 

109. ,5 

112.6 

107.3 

106.4 

111.4 

112.7 

112 61 

HI 0 

111.6 

117.9 

108.6 

1924. 

126.2 

124.6 

12 a 3 

145.0 

148.9 

166.4 

189.5 

185.9 

171.0 

163.41 

167.4 

163.7 

146.6 

1925. 

15G.6 

161.9 

150. 7 

160.0 

159.1 

109.7 

173.0 

167.4 

168.5 

158.8 

157.0 

1 153.0 

150.1 

1926 

142.1 

135.9 

137.7 

142.2 

138.5 

139.0 
















. 







Division of Statiftical and Historical Research, ('oinpiled from dally trade papers of markets named. 

1 The pricps in this table are coraparai>le with farm prkas in that the farm prices are averages of the several 
prices reported which cover nil classes and grades sold Iroin the farm. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

3 Markets are tdiicago, Minneapolis, Kansjis City, and St. Louis. 


Table 25.- -Wheaiy goad average quality imported red: Average spot price per 
bushel of 00 pounds at Liverjfool, 1914-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver. 


DnUs, 

Doth. 

Dolls. 

Doth. 

Dolls. 

Doih. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Av., 1914-1920. 

1. 96 

1.98 

2.05 

2.07 

2.06 

1.98 

1.90 

2.01 

1.99 

2.04 

2.08 

2.09 

2.02 

1914. 

1.02 

1.04 

1.07 

1.07 

L31 

1.09 

1.05 

1.28 

1.29 

1.28 

3.38 

1.47 

T1l8 

1916-. 

1.67 

1.95 

1.91 

1,94 

1.98 

1.66 

1 . 6:4 

1.61 

1.67 

1.71 

1.59 

1.73 

1.75 

1916__. 

1.94 

1.90 

2. 00 

1.93 

1.71 

1. .55 

1. 58 

1.96 

2. 00 

2. 15 

2. 22 

2.39 

1.94 

1917. 

2. 39 

2.43 

2.42 

2.46 

2. 46 

2. 46 

2. 50 

2. 50 

2. :i8 

2.26 

2. 26 

2. 26 

2.40 

1918...1 

2. 32 

2.32 

2. 39 

2.32 

2 :i2 

2.32 

2. 32 

2.:i2 

2.32 

2.39 

2. 46 

2,46 

2.35 

1919.J 

2.46 

2.46 

2.43 

2.41 

2-41 

2. :49 

2. 29 

2.21 

2.16 

2. 16 

2. 11 

1.95 

2.29 

1920. 

1.90 

1.76 

2.11 

2.37 

2, 34 

2.40 

2. 34 

2. 20 

2 . 1:4 

2.34 

1 

2.53 

2.39 

2.23 

1921. 

2.33 

2.14 

2.14 

2.13 

2.18 

1.96 1 

1,71 

1..59 

3.56 

1 1.31 

1.26 

1.37 

1.81 

1922. 

1.37 

(i) 

1 58 

1.68 

1. 69 

1.44; 

1.49 

1.35 

1.29 

1.44 

1. 52 

L54 

1.47 

1923-. 

1.42 

1.41 

1 40 

1.46 

(1) i 

(0 1 

(0 

1.26 

1.22 

1.23 

1.25 

(0 


1924. 


fH 

(1) 

(i) 

(0 

(0 ! 

(0 

(0 

1.61 

1.74 

1.77 

1.88 


1926. 

2 10 

2 14 

1 99 

1. 75 

1.86 

1.76 ' 

1. .59 

1.94 

0) 

1.61 

1.64 


" " 

1926... 

0) 

(0 i 

10 

1.82 

1.86 

1.85 

(0 

1 70 

1.79 

1.83 

1.83 

1.80 

1. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Broomhall’s 1921 Yearbook# 1914-1920; 
from Corn Trade News, 1021 to date. Conversions at current exchange rate. 


1 No quotations. 

































YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 
Table 26.— Wheat-ground and wheat-miUing producteSf hy months 





Production 

Daily 

(24-hour) 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total 
caiNicity 
operated 


Wheal flour 

Wheat-^in 

oflhl 

capacity 
in wlieat 
flour 

1925 

Number 

JiuHheU 

Barrels 

Pounds 

Barrels 

Per cent 

July. 

1,0-47 

40,650,660 

8,840,376 

708,349,042 

649,201 

52,4 

August. 

1,037 

42,817,866 

9.292,632 

754,446,246 

642,257 

55.6 

September. 

1,050 

46,952,321 

9,938,279 

833,270,479 

644,803 

61,7 

October.. 

1,061 

49,709.488 

10,727,834 

907,390,216 

652,130 

00.9 

November. 

1,062 

42,416,875 

9,128,113 

769,373,238 

0)49,398 

50.2 

December. 

1,044 i 

41,655,786 

8,948,322 

766,198,349 

648,149 

53.1 

1926 

January. 

1,040 

40,358,021 

8,679,028 

728,335,001 

647,340 

53.6 

February. 

1,038 

34,573,012 

7,420,297 

625,602,752 

045,784 

50.0 

March... 

1,040 

38,027,091 

8,288,693 

685,314,389 

647,7()6 

47.4 

April. 

May. 

1,042 

35,233,902 

7,f)89,2(\3 

633,082,457 

650,642 

44.0 

1,042 

34,656.811 

7,418,410 

6»i, 138,473 

648,316 

44.0 

June.. 

1,038 

37,250,730 

8,004,972 

008,392,252 

(;40,406 

47.0 

Total. 


483,391,468 

104,285,121 

8,695,792,892 




COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 975 IDENTICAL MILLS WllICH REPORTED EA(’H 

MONTH1 


Tear and month 

’Wheat, 

ground 

Production 

Average 
pounds 
of wheat 
per Imrnd 
of flour 

Average 
pmnida 
of otTal 
per i>as'uel 
of wheivt 

Daily 
(24-hour) 
eapaoity 

1 in wheat 
flour 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total 
ca4)a(!ity 
operaiied 

Wheat /^ur 

Wheat-grain 

otTal 

. - -| 

1925 

Bushels 

Barrels 

Pounds 

Number 

Number 

Barrels 

Per ernt 

July. 

40,287,082 

8.702,096 

701,720,960 

275.9 

17.4 

(»:i 1,900 

w.:! 

August. 

42,390,728 

9,203,047 

740,729,409 

270,4 

17.6 

025, :>4l 

56 0 

September. 

45,466,202 

9,827,078 

824,473,613 

277,0 

18.1 

636.02»i 

62. 8 

October. 

49,028,fKU 

10,502,220 

893,438,2:18 

278.6 

18.2 

630, m 

ii2.0 

November. 

41,681,234 

8.971.407 

755,727,595 

278.8 

IS.1 

020,327 

57.3 

December. 

40,923,887 

8,789,592 

742,992,875 

279.4 ! 

18.2 

020,843 

a 9 

1926 








January. 

39,091,076 

8,535,120 

710,010,838 

279.0 

18.0 

625. 479 

64.0 

February. 

34,080,503 

7,324,613 

016,26K084 

279.2 

18.1 

624, 7m 

61.0 

March.... 

37,035,003 

8,074,312 

007,672.276 , 

276.2 

18.0 

021,0'>0 

4S.1 

April. 

34,0<)2,307 

7,404,904 

022,897,935 ' 

278.0 

18.0 

027,191 

45.8 

May. 

34,020,7fO 

7,283,171 

614,209,348 

280.3 

18.1 

t)24,075 

44.8 

June. 

36,773,552 

7,903,176 

659,431,451 

279.2 

17.9 

62:1. 010 

48.7 

Totiil. 

' 476,052,945 

102,700,947 

8, 661,528, .588 ^ 


_i 






1 i 1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from liureuu of Ceasns monthly reixrrts 
on wfaeat-mlUiDg products. 

1 These mills produced approximately S7 per cent of tlis total wheat iluur reported lu 1923. 


































STAHSTICS OF GEAINS 


27 .— whsaL, spring ptUents: Average wholme^ price perjbarrd at 
MinneapoUef 1909-1926 


Year bee inning 
Ituy 

July 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

me 

Average: 

DelU, 

Dbll». 

DoZht. 

DoUs. 

Dolls, 

Dolh, 

DolU, 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DaUs. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913. 

6.48 

5.27 

5.<I0 

4.94 

4.81 

4.76 

4.88 

4.88 

4.87 

4.81 

4.94 

4.98 

4.97 

1914-1920. 

9.52 

D.gy 

9.37 

9,24 

9.17 

.9.27 

9. 61 

9.42 

0.42 

9.97 

10. t54 

10.16 

9. 03 

1921-1926. 

7.99 

7.73 

7.66 

7. 61 

7.50 

7.79 

8.03 

8.18 

atx) 

7.95 

8. 01 

7.87 

7.84 

1909.. 

6.21 

5.89 

6.14 

5. 29 

5,22 

5.48 

6.68 

6. 45 

6.62 

”^.38 

6. 42 

6.33 

5. 49 

1910. 

6.20 

5. 79 

6.76 

6.21 

6.03 

5.01 

6.28 

4. 91 

4. 76 

4.64 

4.89 

4.81 

5.19 

1911. 

4. 88 

4.88 

4.98 

6.25 

6.05 

6.06 

6.00 

5.10 

5.10 

6.10 

6. 43 

6.60 

6.12 

1012. 

5.43 

5. 24 

4.68 

4.63 

4.50 

4.13 

4. 26 

4.43 

4.43 

4. 43 

4.43 

4.63 

4.01 

1918. 

4.66 

4.67 

4.45 

4.33 

4.18 

4.16 

4. 26 

4.62 

4.64 

4. 61 

4. 51 

4.51 

4.48 

1914. 

4. 62 

6.78 

6.02 

5. 58 

6.79 

6.01 

6. m 

7.54 

7.16 

7.61 

7.41 

6.78 

6.48 

1915. 

6.78 

6. 43 

6.13 

6.23 

6.28 

5.98 

6.23 

6.13 

6.70 

6.90| 

6. 79 

6,29 

6.82 

1910. 

6.68 

7.69 

6.26 

9.08 

9. .56 

8.60 

9.00 

a 46 

9.44 

11.331 

14.09 

13.08 

9.52 

1,917. 

12. 86 

13.22 

11.16 

10.84 

10.24 

10 07 

9.86 

10. 05 

0. 89 

9.90 

9. 42 

9.89 

10.62 

1918._.. 

10. 45i 

10. 53| 

10,49 

10.44 

10.41 

10.44 

10. 42 

10. 69| 

11. 22 

.12.09 

12. 52 

12.00 

10.98 

1019...-. 

12.1.6 

12.13! 

11.54 

12.03 

13.20 

14.48 

14 97 

13. 7.31 

18.41 

14.69 

1.5. 49 

14.64 

13.64 

1920.. 

14.12 

13. 33| 

13.03 

11.4.5 

9.74 

9.28 

9.94 

9. 38! 

9.10 

8 30 

9.01 

9.40 

ia6i 

1921. 

0.27 

8.34* 

a 62 

7.67 

7.39 

7. 26 

7. 33 

8.17 

8. 27 

8.40 

8. 32 

7.71 

8.07 

1922.. 

7.95 

7.22 

6.68! 

6. 76 

6.88j 

6 86 

6. 71 

6. 72 

6.72 

7.00 

6.80 

6.35 

6.89 

1028 . 

6.21 

0. 37 

C. 46, 

6.43 

6.21 

6. 30 

6. 44 

6.61 

6.49 

6.66 

6.83 

7.12 

6.49 

1924. 

7. 72 

7.69 

7.52 

8.19 

8.22 

9.03 

9.80 

10.02 

9.34 

8. .54 

9.12 

8.86 

8.67 

1925 . 

8. 7H 

O.iHi 

8.62 

8.52 

8.81 

9.62 

9.85 

9.46 

9.19 

9.20 

9.00 

9.82 

9.10 

102a 

9. 27 

8. .50 

7.87 

8.08 

7.86 










1 




1 

8.02^ 









Ui\ Lsioii of Stiitisticdl and Historical Research. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Tablk 2S .—Floiirf wheal: Retail price per poured in leading ciiies of the United 

States, 1913-1920 



Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

ifar 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ago 

Average: 

Osvts 

(kvts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920. 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.H 

6.2 

6.1 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 


6.9 

1921-1926. 

6,4 

5. .5 

5.5 

6.4 

.5,3 

6.3 

5.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

5.3 

1913--.- 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3,3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

8.3 

1914__ 

3.2 

8.3 

3.3 

3.3 

8.3 

8.3 

3.2 

3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

8.4 

1916.. 

4,1 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

4.1 

41 

3.9 

3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

4.2 

1916. 

3.9 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

8.9 

3.9 

8.8 

4.4 

4.9 

6.1 

6.7 , 

6.6 

4.4 

1917. 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

8.H 

8.1 

7.:i 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

6.9 

6.8 

7.0 

1918 .. 

6.6 

0.6 

6.6 

6.6 

0.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

0.8 

0.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

1919--. 

6. 6 

6.7 

6.H 

7.2 

7. .5 

7.5 

7,6 

7.4: 

7.3 , 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

7.2 

1920. 

8.1 

ai 

8.0 

8.1 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

8.3 ' 

7.8 

7.3 

6.6 

8.1 

1924 . 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

6.9 

5.7 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.4 1 

6.1 

6.0 

6.8 

1922 .. 

4.9 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

5.1 

4.9 

4.8 ! 

4.8 

4.9 

6.1 

1923. 

4.9 

4.0 

4.8 

A9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4. 5 1 

AT) 

4.6 1 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

1924. 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

A6 

4.6 

4.8 

6.1 1 

6.1 

6.3 

5.4 

6.6 

4.9 

1926. 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.2 

6,1 

6.1 

0 . 1 

6.1 

6.1 

5.9 

1 

6.0 

6.1 

9.1 

1026 .. 

0.2 

6.3 

0.2 

0.1 

6.1 

0.1 

1 6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

5.7 1 

1 

6.7 

6.6 

6.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 




























824 YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1926 


Tablk 29.— Bread: Average retail price per pound (baked weight) in leading 
cities of the United States^ 1913-1926 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

rear 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

age 

Average: 

Cento 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CrnU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenUf\ 

1914-1920. 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.0 

8.9 

9.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.8 

8.7 

1921-1926. 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

0.2 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.0 

9.0 

0.0 

8.9 

0.1 

1913. 

6.6 

5.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 


5.6 

5.6 

5.G 

"lo’ 

6.6 

1914. 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6,4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.3 

1016. 

6.8 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.0 

7.0 

1916. 

6.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.7 

•8.1 

8.4 

7.8 

7.3 

1917. 

7.9 

8.0 

8.1 

8.4 

9.6 

9.0 

9.9 

10.2 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.2 

1918.,. 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 

9.9 

9.9 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

1019. 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.1 

10.1 

10. 1 

10.2 

10.2 

lao 

1020. 

10.9 

11.1 

11.2 

11.2 

11.6 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

11.9 

11.8 

11. 6 

10.8 

11.6 

I 921 .- 

10.8 

10.6 

10.5 

10.3 

9.9 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

9.0 

1922. 

8.8 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.7 

1923. 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

a7 

1924. 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

8.8 

1025. 

9.2 

9.5 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

1 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

0.4 

1926. 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

0.4 

9.4 

9.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical liesearch. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 30.—Bran, pure: Average price per ton in 100-pound sacks at Minneapolis^ 

Jidy^ 1909-ueccviberf 1926 


Year beginning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept.j 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jun. 

1 

t..-.-. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average; 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

21.80 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913. 

19.48 

20.19 

10.92 

19. 47 

19.78 

20.68 

21.85 

21.54 

2a 73 

20.28 

18.68 

20.37 

1914-1920. 

28. 56 

29. 64 

28.26 

26.99| 

28.40 

29.60 

31.23 

30.29 

30.61 

31.41 

30.20 

27.99 

29.44 

1921-1925. 

19. 64 

20.82 

21.68 

22. 68 

24.38 

25.92 

26.20 

25.50 

24.74 

24.54 

23. 79 

21.23 

23.43 



1909. 

20. 50 

20. 08 

18. 95 

10. 06 

19.02 

20.49 

22.66 

22.09 

20.83 

ia42 

17.93 

16.40 

19 .'70 

1910. 

19. (i2 

19.89 

18. 54 

17.99 

19. -2;^ 

21.17 

21. 73 

21.25 

20.82 

21. 43 

21.48 

19. 62 

20.23 

1911. 

20 08 

20. m 

21.42 

21.43 

22.06 

22.99 

Zi. 00 

25.25 

26. 13 

24. 23 

23. 32 

20.22 

22.69 

1912. 

20.82 

19.25 

19.13 

19. 01 

18.48 

18.51 

1U.S3I 

18.03 

17. 21 

10. 25 

16.58 

16.04 

18.31 

1913 _ 

16.40 

20.75 

21.54 

19. 86 

20.10 

20.22 

21. 59 

22.63 

23. 71 

23.34j 

22.08 

20.23 

21.04 

1914. 

18. 36 

22.21 

21.71 

19. 09 

20.89 

21. 54 

22.31 

22.69 

21.17 

22. 46 

10,80 

19.62 

21.04 

1916. 

20.42 

20.06 

18.18 

la 19 

j 19.96 

18.41 

18. 78 

20.08 

18.53 

18.62 

18.99 

18.32 

19.04 

1916. 

17. 67 

20.00 

21. 96 

24. 45 
30. 64 

1 27.07 

26.93 

28. 76 

28.64 

34.17 

38. 57 

34.20 

26.65 

27.34 

1917. 

32. 29 

31.80 

30.26 

33.30 

38.62 

32.50 

32.50 

32.85 

33.041 

31.09 

30.70 

32.47 

1918. 

26.00 

29. 31 

29.06 

28.46 

27.80 

32.94 

47. 26 

42.83 

38.09 

39, 56i 

• 37.88 

34.36 

34.46 

1919. 

37.26 

41.99 

37.66 

36.89 

37.971 

41.58 

41.98i 

42.67 

46.70 

50. 25 

53.18 

50.74 

43.24 

1920-. 

47.83 

42.09 

39.03 

30. 62 

31.81 

28.20 

27. 05 

22. 63 

22. 73 

17. 39 

1 

16.62 

15.52 

28.46 

1921. 

14.83 

15.49 

14. 53 

13. 60 ' 

19.75 

21. 75 

22.16 

25.41 

24.58 

23.06] 

21.77 

16.05 

19.,42 

23.27 

1922. 

15.90 

14.77 

17. 62 

22. 48 

23 . 37 I 

24.89 

26.67 

27.90 

28.72 

28.41 

27.30 

21.18 

1923. 

20.35 

24.89 

28. 60 

28. 64] 

26.34 

25.28 

25.56 

24.40 

23.37 

21. (i4 

18.59 

20.04 

23.96 

1924. 

23.07 

24.29 

23. 62 

25.23 

26.141 

30.94 

30.62 

25.14 

23.89 

23.94 

27.33 

26.85 

25.91 

1926. 

24.05 

24.64 

23.61 

23. 66 

26.31 

26.74 

26,53 

24.57 

23.10 

25.65 

23.96 

22.02 

24.67 

1926 . 

22.50 

1 

22.69 

22.27 

21. 21 ' 

1 

24.17 

26.99 













Division of Statistical and Historical Rcdearcb. Compiled from tbe Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 





















STATISTICS OF GRAINS 825 


Table 31.— Middlings, fiour: Average price per ton in WO-pound sacks at Minne^ 
apolis, July, ]909—December, 1926 


Year beginning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.... 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver* 

age 

Average; 

OolUf. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Doiis. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913. 

24.38 

26.36 

25.116 

24. 65 

24.04 

93. 74 

24. 10 

24. 5.3 

24.10 

23.04 

23.46 

23.43 

24.22 

1914-1920. 

38.56 

40.62 

38. 71 

35.74 

3,5.40 

35. 63 

37. ;i(l 

36. 25 

•m.s2 

36. W 

37.42 

3(i. 77 

37. 16 

1921-1925. 

26. 57 

26.85 

26. 72 

27.17 

27.26 

27.90 

28.85 

28. 22 

27.74 

27 57 

27. 86 

27.46 

27. 51 

1909. 

2.'). 22 

25.'78 

23. .59 

ia.,50 

2,3.15 

23.58 

24. 92 

24 98 

24.10 

26.00 

22.82 

21.96 

23 88 

1910. 

23.90 

24.56 

23. 74 

23.15 

23.00 

23. 56 

23. 41 

23. .54 

22.82 

23. 05 

23.25 

23. 25 

23. 44 

1911. 

24. 55 

26.19 

26.73 

2(i.04 

26.2.5 

26. 25 

26.13 

27.25 

26.79 

26.50 

26. 48 

26. 2:1 

26.28 

1912.. 

27.38 

27.00 

2fi.71 

25.62 

Zi. 5,5 

22. 30 

22.50 

22.36 

21.78 

2(167 

19. 72 

20. 9(i 

A1.38 

1913. 

20.83 

23.29 

25.49 

24.93 

24.26 

22.99 

23.56 

24.60 

24 99 

24 % 

2.5 04 

24 75 

21 13 

1914. ■ 

24.86 

27. 54 

27.23 

26.06 

26.78 

27.58 

: 28.94 

27.86 

26. 17 

26. 64' 

27.33 

27. 48 

27.04 

1916.. 

29. 57 

‘M.m 

25 71 

2 : 1.21 

22. 4H 

22 89 

I 23.26 

25.94 

24 76 

24 OS 

24 04 

23. 50 

24.95 

191G.. 

23. 22 

2(5. 79 

‘AS 76 

31.94 

34 99 

34 23 

3.5. 75 

34.24 

:iH. 351 

42.20 

41.70 

42. 74 

34 58 

1917. ' 

49.00 

,50. 38 

44.89 

45. 79! 

46.02 

45. 35 

41.50 

41. .5(y 

41. .53 

41.43 

37.08 

32. 86 

43.11 

1918. 

27. 35 

30. 66 

30.41 

29.90 

29.32 

37. 82 

1 fvl, 30 

40.08 

43.46 

4,5. 38 

50. 71 

49. 70 

39. 51 

1919.... 

53. 22 

.58.33 

57. 72 

52.68 

49. 72 

50.81 

51. 07 

,53. 32 

54 31 

,57. 72 

61. 47 

61.06 

,56.16 

1920.. 

62. 70 

1 60.68 

1 

56. 20 

40. 58 

38. .52 

30. 71 

27. 20 

1 

24.82 

25.66 

21.49 

19. M 

20.00 

36.68 

1921.. 

20. 13 

I 21.06 

21.16 

20.62 

22.00 

23.38 

1 23.25 

26.68 

28.26 

26. 29 

2,5. 7(i 

23. 21 

23.48 

1922. 

2,3. M 

1 22.82 

22.40 

25. 4.5 

2.5. 92 

‘20. 61 

28.24 

29.43 

30. .30 

30. 56 

31.38 

29.90 

27.22 

1923. 

2H. 94 

! 29.09 

30. 07 

30 37 

27. 85 

( 26.8C 

i 27.60 

27. 20 

25. 79 

24. 88 

23. 15 

24. 47 

27.19 

1924.. 

28. 58 

20.56 

29. 99 

,31.60 

31.83 

34. 84 

, 36. 57 

:U. 33 

28. 84 

29.191 33.24 

’S3. 50 

31.59 

1925.. 

31.60 

31.70 

29. 08 

27. 81 

28.64 

27.82 

1 28.58 

26.56 

25.53 

26.92 

25. 77 

26.20 

28.09 

1926. 

27. 45; 

28.02 

27.74 

27.62 

28.14 

31.32 








1 
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Div isiou of Stutiyticul and Historical Keaoarch. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

RYE 

Table 32. — Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,, United States, 1909-1926 






Price 



Chicago cash prit^a per 








bushel No. 2 * 

Domestic 



Average 

yield 

per 

acre 


per 







exports 

imauding 


Acreage 

Produc- 

tU'U 

re¬ 
ceived 
by pr<h 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 

Value 





Year 

i\ar- 

vc.'ded 

value 
Dec. 1 

per 
acre ^ 

December 

Following 

May 

rye flour, 
fiscal year 
beginning 











July 1» 







Ijow 

High 

Low 

High 



i,m 

Bush.of 

1,000 


i,000 







Av('rag(': 

(iVTfS 

66 lbs. 

hasheis 

Cinis 

dollar.! 

Dollars 

Cfs. 

Cts. 

Cfs. 

Cts. 

Bushels 

1909 191.3. 

2, 236 

16.1 

36,093 

70.9 

2,5. .'^3 

11.44 

72.4 

77.0 

7,5. 2 

83. S 

m ,200 

1914-1920.. 

4.:i30 

14.4 

62,234 

128.9 

SO, 218 

18. 5 :? 

137.0 

151.4 

152.9 

184. 4 ; 2(i. :457, .5:42 

1921-1925. - 

4,899 

13.9 

68,007 

76.7 

.52,172 

10.65 

02.2 

10:1 5 

85 8 

06.0 

32, 879. .546 

1909. 

s, im 
2,18,5 
2,127 
2,117 
2, 557 

2, 541 

16. 1 

35.406 
:i4,897 
33,119 

72. 2 

2.5,518 
24, 95:1 

11 (>:; 

72 

80 

74 

*80 

242, 262 

1910... 

16. 0 

71. 5 

11.42 

80 

82 

90 

113 

40;i23 

31.384 

1911. 

15. 6 

Kl, 2 

27, 5.57 

12. 96 

91 

9* 

90 

954 

64 

1912. 

16. 8 

35,664 

66. 3 

2 : 1 , 6:16 

11. 16 

58 

64 

60 

1,854, 738 
2,272,492 
13,026,778 

1913. 

16.2 

41, :i8i 

6:44 

26, 220 
.37.018 

10.25 ; 

61 

65 

62 

07 

1914. 

16.8 

42,779 
54. 050 

80 5 

14. .57 i 

1074 

112^ 

084 

115 

122 

1915. 

3,1?9 

17.3 

8:t. 4 

45,083 

14.41 1 

94 f 

064 

904 

15, 250,151 

1916. 

3, 2\3 

15. 2 

48. 862 

122 1 

59, 676 

18. 57 I 

1:10 

151 

200 

240 

13.703,499 

1917.. 

4, 317 

14 6 

62, 933 

166 0 

104, 117 

24. 19 1 

179 

IK.5 

180 

260 

17, 186,417 

1918. 

6, 391 

14.2 

91,011 

151.6 

KiS. OHS 

21. 00 

154 

1 164 

: 1454 

173 

30, 467, 450 

1919.. 

6,307 
4,409 

4, 528 
6, 672 
f>, 171 
4,150 

i2. 0 

7.5. 48:1 

J3:j.2 

100, .573 

1,5.95 

150 

I 182 

f 198 

229 

41,630,961 

1920. 

13. 7 

60, 490 
61,675 

126. 8 

70, 693 
43. oil 

17. 39 

144 

167 

1 : 1,54 

97i 
’ 72 

167 

47.337,466 

1921. 

1 . 3 . 6 

69. 7 

9 50 

84 

i 90 

111 

29,943,852 

1922. 

16. 5 

I0;i, 362 

68. 5 

70,811 

10. 62 

KSi 

‘ 921 

8.3 

51,662,968 

1923. 

12. 2 

63, 077 
65, 466 
46, 4m 
40,024 

6,5. 0 

40.071 

7 92 

69 i 

1 72i 

6.54 

694 

10,901,719 

1924. 

1,5.8 

100. 5 

69, 696 

16. 70 

rni 

1 i5l4 

11-4 

1271 

60, 242, 2'78 

1925. 

3,974 
3,513 

11.7 

11. 4 

78. 2 

30, 340 
33,4IG 

9.14 

i 03J 

[ 111^ 

, 82 


12,640,915 

!_^_ 

1996 4 

83.5 

9. ,51 

Lr 

1 101 







I . 

-1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in iltdics are census returns. 


1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

*Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. , . .n c. t 

8 Commerce and Navigation of the United State.s, 1909-1918 iuid tlie June issue.? of Monthly Summaries 
of Foreign Commerce, 1919-192(5. 

< Freliminury. 


20217“—YBK 102(1--53 
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TA»Bi 4 fi 33.—tEf/c: Acreage and pfO(JruotiQnf by States, 

[In lhoiMjmds -i..o., OflO omittet^] 


State 

[ Acreage 

1 Production 










1023 

1024 

1925 

192fi > 

1923 

1924 

1926 

19261 


Acref! 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

BiisheU 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 


3 




64 




Oonneoticut __ 

n 

1 

1 


90 

18 

19 


New York. 

58 

40 

37 


945 

080 

010 

434 

New der.sey_ 

05 

47 

44 

41 

1,157 

822 

792 

770 

Pennsylvania.. 

215 

125 

113 

98 

3,055 

2,000 

1,921 

1,488 

Ohio... 

84 

65 

55 

50 

1,802 

880 

825 

876 

Indiana..| 

290 

im 1 

146 

145 

4,186 

2,174 

1,653 

2,102 

Illinois.. 

230 

100 

80 

83 

3,460 

1,460 

1, lO*! 

1,246 

Mk^higau.... 

407 

tao 

216 

199 

0.5.38 1 

3,480 

2, 700 

2,686 

Wisconsin... 

342 

332 

2.56 

250 

6.062 

6,044 

‘A, 789 

3.840 

Minnesota.. 

012 

m 

448 

367 

12,812 

14, 718 

6.824 

4,964 

Iowa. . ... 

51 

:w 

32 

81 

898 

702 

625 

642 

Missouri... 

26 

20 1 

22 

24 

326 , 

270 

264 

310 

Norti) DfUcota. 

1,320 

1,368 

1.587 

1,222 

10,296 

20,620 

15, 870 

9,287 

South Dakota. 

304 

245 

177 

88 

3,496 ! 

3,430 

1,682 

546 

Nebraska.. 

132 

189 ' 

205 

263 

1,684 ! 

2,740 

2, 522 

2,606 

Kansas. 

41 

40 

43 

41 

348 

668 

383 

480 

Delaware.. 

fi 

4 

r> 

4 

86 

64 

75 

60 

Maryland. 

17 

15 

18 

16 

269 

226 

342 

270 

Virginia. 

42 

30 

30 

48 

504 

414 

432 

m 

West Virginia. 

10 

10 

10 

12 

100 

112 

130 

156 

Nort.h Carolina. 

75 

71 

80 

104 

780 

m 

920 

1,352 

South Cai'olinn - 

7 

7 

7 

8 

74 

77 

74 

112 

<leorgia.. 

20 

20 

20 

22 

180 

184 

186 

204 

Kentucky. 

20 

16 

15 

18 

234 

1 176 

195 

279 

Tennessee. 

20 

18 

20 

24 

200 

! 198 

220 

336 

Alabama .. __ 

1 




12 




Arkansas.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

11 

li 

ll 

Oklahoma.. 

37 

.7 

3:4 

36 

444 

518 

390 

558 

Ttuas.... 

17 

17 

14 

20 

204 

272 

5C 

.389 

AI on tana. 

150 

80 

80 

107 

1, 71(5 

1,120 

1,000 

1.284 

idaiio . 

14 

3 

3 

3 

26() 

30 

60 

46 

Wyoming. 

24 

44 

57 

51 

312 

440 

684 

714 

(h)lorado. 

77 

74 

85 

89 

924 

060 

KA) 

1,024 

New Mexico . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

24 


4 

18 

Utah. 

11 

6 

3 

4 

125 

33 

33 

30 

Washington . 

23 

10 

15 

20 

361 

7i» 

165 

240 

Oregon.. 

37 

9 

10 

10 

555 

90 

140 

130 

ignited StatevS.... 

5.171 

4, 150 

3. 074 

3,513 

63, 077 

()5. 466 

46,456 

40, 024 

1 _ 


Division oi Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 34.— Rye: Yield per acre, by Stales^ 1921-1926 


State 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

j 1925 

j 

1926 


Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. \ 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Mass. 


15.0 

19.0 

18. o! 




Conn. 

18.8 

19.0 

20.0 

18. Oi 

J8.0 

19.0 

_ 

N. Y. 

16.3 

15.5 

16.0 

16.3 

J7.0 

16.5 

16.5 

N. J. 

18.0 

17.6 

10.0 

L7. S 

17.6 

18.0 

19.0 

Pa. 

16.0 

16,0 

17,0 

17.0 

16.0 

1 

17.0 

mo 

Ohio. 

14.7 

IS. 0 

:14.2 

15.5 

laoj 

15.0 

17.6 

Ind. 

12.-8 

13.0 

.12.0 

14.0 

13. 5 

11.4 

14.5 

Ill. 

15.3 

17.0 

16.0 

15.0 

14.5 

13.8 

15.0 

Mioh. 

13.4 

13.0 

12.8 

14.0 

14. 6 

12. 5 

13.5 

Wis. 

16.0 

13,0 

14.8 

J4.8, 

17.0 

14.8 

15.0 

Minn_ 

17.0 

17. 5 

19.0 

13. 6 

22.0 

13.0 

13.5 

Iowa. 

17.0 

16.1 

:19.7 

17.6 

18.0 

16,4 

17.5 

Mo. 

12.2 

11.2 

12.0 

12. 5 

13. 5 

12.0 

12.9 

N. Dak. 

12.0 

1 11.0 

16.1 

7.8 

15.0 

10.0 

7. 6 

S. Dak. 

13.-8 

16.0 

18.0 

11.5 

14 0 

9. 6 

6.2 

Nebr. 

12. 5 

12.7 

11.2 

32.0 

14.5 

12.3 

10.3 

Kans. 

10.8 

11.3 

11.1 

8. 6 

14.2 

8.9 

11.7 

Del.. 

13.6 

11.0 

14.1 

14.4 

13.5 

15.0 

15.0 

Md.... 

15.8 

14.0 

15.2 

16.8 

16.0 

19.0 

18.0 

Va. 

11.6 

11.0 

11.5 

12.0 

11.5 

12.0 

! 13.5 


State 

Av., 

1921- 

T925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

W.Va. 

11.6 

12. 0 

12.0 

10. 0 

11.2 

13.0 

13.0 

N. C. 

9. 2 

7. 0 

8.0 

10.4 

9.0 

11.5 

13.0 

S. C. 

10.4 

10.0 

10.0 

10.6 

11.0 

10. 5 

14.0 

(In. 

9.2 

9.0 

9. 5 

9.0 

9.2 

9.3 

12.0 

Ky. 

11.4 

10. 0! 

11.5 

11.7 

11.0 

13.0 

15.6 

Tonn. 

9.8 

8.0| 

9.0 

10.0 

11.0 

11,0 

14.0 

Ala. 


12.0 

5.0 

12. O' 




Ark. 

10.4 

9 0 

12.0 

9,0 

ii.6 

11.0 

11.0 

OkUi ^ 

12.0 

12. 0 

10.0 

12.0 

14.0 

12.0 

15.5 

_ 

10.6 

12.0 

1 

9.0 

12.0 

16.0 

4.0 

19.0 

Mont. 

12. 5 

n. 2 

14.0 

11.0 

14.0 

12.5 

12.0 

Idaho. 

16. 4 

18 0 

15.0 

19.0 

10.0 

20.0i 

16.5 

Wyo.. 

M.O 

21.0 

14.0 

13. 0 

10.0 

12.0 

14.0 

t^olo- 

10. .3 

11.5 

9.0 

12.0 

9.0 

10.0 

11.6 

N. Mex. 

10. Sf 

14.0 

4.8 

12.0 

16.0 

4.0 

i8.0 

Utah_ 

9.7> 

9.3 

10.0 

11.4 

6.6 

11.0 

.9.0 

Wash. 

11.7 

14.0 

10.0 

15.7 

7.9 

11.0 

12.0 

Oreg. 

13.0 

14. 2 

32.0 

15.0 

20.0 

14.0 

23.0 

u. s. 

13.8 

13. 6 

1 

15.6 

12.2 

15.8 

J1.7 

11.4 


Pivisioa ol Crop and Livestook Estimates. 






































































Table 35.— Rye: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 19^21-1925, annual 1924-1926 


STATISTICS OF CSIAQIS 


827 





























lABLE iid. Uye. Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 1921-1925, annual 192i.-ios>a 

ContiniipH 


828 


YEABBOOE OP AGMCULTUBE, 1928 



r&ion of South Africa, 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 
Table 36. — Rye: World production, 1909-1996 


m 


Year 

Produc¬ 
tion for 
coun¬ 
tries 
report¬ 
ing all 
years 

World 
protluc- 
tion ex¬ 
cluding 
Hussia, 
prelim¬ 
inary 


Million 

Million 


bushels 

bushels 

1909.. 

803 

808 

1910. 

740 

814 

1011 . _ 

753 

824 

1912...- 

784 

858 

1910.. 

817 

889 

1914„_-.. 

698 

761 

191,'‘).. 

022 

687 

mo.. 

689 

659 

1917__ 

470 

514 

1918__ 

506 

586 

1919.. 

479 

682 

1920.-. 

m 

615 

1921... 

540 

853 

1922. 

523 

864 

1923. 

531 

925 

1024. 

470 

740 

1925. 

589 

1,011 

J92G, preli miliar y.. 

482 

817 


Total 

Europe 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Russia, 
prelim- i 
inary 

Selected couctrfos 

United 

States 

Russia > 

Ger¬ 

many 

France 

Poland 

Hun¬ 

gary 

Caech- 

obIo- 

vakia 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 1 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Them- 

Million 

sand 

sand 

mud 

SUTid 

sand 

sand 

sand 

bushels 

bushels 

mLshels 

busheUf 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bvshds 

822 

35,406 

903,622 

446,746 

5.5, 689 


47,250 


709 

34^897 

8751135 

41:1,802 

43 ; 883 


51, 789 


780 

33| 119 

768,650 

427,796 

46', 749 


5Q;323j 


811 

35;6(M 

1,060| 837 

456; 588 

48; 746 


63,194' 


835 

41', 381 

li 011^316 

481; 169 

50,055 


. 52 ', 700 


708 

42,779 

» 869,657 

410,478 

43,884 


4.5,4,*^7 


621 

51,050 

8 009; 943 

360; 310 

;i;i; 148 


47 ; 777 


509 

48,862 

* 771,420 

351.826 

33,351 



467 

62, a^3 

* 613, 796 

» 275,696 

25,669 


""i 


477 

91,041 

8 262,832 

8 30,106 




587 

75,483 


i 

» 240,161 

8 30,577 

lOa, 043 



SA4 

60,490 

* 367, 583 

8 194, 2.55 

8 S'!, 402 

73, 659 

8 20,564, 

32,941 

4.v5 

61,675 

« 400,810 

f 267,62fi 

8 44,392 

If‘.7, 558: 

8 23, 177 

.58,735 

383 

103,362 

< 668, 312 

8 206,033 

8 38,412 

197,372 

8 25, I47l 

51,4)07 

441 

6:1,077 

< 549,415 

8 263,037 

8 36, 517 

, 2 : 14 , 72f> 

8 31,274 

ra, 338 

390 

65.466 

6 679, 090 

8 225,57:i 

* 40, 241 

1 143,884 

8 22.1081 

44,786 

524 

46,4f)6 

8 815, .504 

« 317, 424 

843 , fi63 

257,412 

* 82, 52.^| 

58,098 

427 

40,02*1 

* 897,339 

8 252.190 

8 33,310 

1 197,272 

1 

8 30,015! 

1 49,712 


Division of Stutistical anil Historical Hesearch. For each year is shown the tirodnctioj during the 
calendar year in the Nortiicrn llonnsphore and the succeeding hurvasf in tiie Southorn Hemisi»hcrc. Es¬ 
timates of world rye proiluctiou for the periiKi 18W-1908 appear in Agriculture YcarlKiok, 1U24, p. /iyc. 


> Includes all Tlussian territory reporting for the years shenvn. 

* Exclasive of the 10 Vistula Proviutvs of Hiissiiui Poland iiud the Province of Batum in TranscnncBSla, 
Exclusive of Itiissian Poland, lathuania. parts of Latvia and tlie Ukraine, and the two Proviiu^os of 

Batum and IClizalxithpol in Transcaucasia. 

* Estimate for the pmsont territory of the Union of Siwinlist Soviet Hepiihlics exclusive of Turkestan, 
Transcaucasia, and the Far ICiust, which territory in 11124 proiiuoed 8,»>40,0(K) bushels. 

* Ihesent Iwuudaries, therefore not comparable with earlier yo:irs. 


Table 37. — Rye: Monthly marketings by farmers^ as rci>ort€d by about 3/)00 mills 
arid elevators, United States, 1917-1925 
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Tabus 38.— Rye: ReceipU at markeift named^ averages by groups^ 190^1925^ and 

annual^ 1921-1925 

(Thousand bushels—i. e., (XX) omittedl 


Year beginning July 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Mil¬ 

waukee 

Omaha 

Total, 

live 

uiiirkets 

Fort 
'VViJham 
and Port 
Arthur * 

Average; 








lOOft'iOIS .. 

3, 579 

1.099 

2.213 

1,9.50 




1914-1920 . 

a, 9ti7 

8,944 

5.267 

3,1»64 




1921-1925.. 

9.904 

25. 380 

.5.957 

2, 461 

1,281 

44,983 

6,856 

1921.... 

4^54^ 

17,446 

4.2;i5 

2. 2S2 

2,048 

30. 765 

fCatlT' 

1922...-. 

15,111 

42. 619 

7, 585 

3, 241 

1,916 

70, 472 

11, .552 

1923--.-. 

13,336 

16,922 

2,952 

1,449 

736 

35,395 

6.837 

1924. 

«. 447 

38,818 

12, 586 

4, 455 

m 

65. 289 

6,265 

1025.-.- - 

7,872 

11,097 

2,426 

S76 

723 

22,994 

6,329 

Monthly average, J921-192r); 








.Tiiiv -_ 

376 

784 

718 

83 




August -- _ 

1,248 

3,225 

762 

229 




September.-- 

1,399 

6.33H 

335 

175 

.185’! 

! 8, m 

1,618 

Octolwr.... 

1.399 

4, 335 

501 

305 

227 i 

6. n\s 

1,163 

November. 

739 

2. 426 

1.168 i 

193 

131 

4, 6.57 

946 

Dec^ember __ 

943 

1.654 

367 

232 



6.56 

January 

1 803 

1,103 

352 

219 



281 

February.. 

548 

818 

350 

242 

100 

2,058 

110 

TVTjirch 

474 

1,055 

219 

143 



177 

April _-... 

301 

904 

275 

109 



2(i2 

Miiv . 

281 

1,449 

715 1 

106 



m 

Jiiiip ____ 

393 

1.289 

195 1 

425 




jiilv . 






2t>9 

August - . . .. . 



j 




.519 



! 


! 




Division of SlJ.tistical and Historjcal Research, ('oinpiled from Minneapolis Dailv Market Recordr 
(Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, (Iraln Dctilers Journal, and (Janadiun SUtistics. Data, JlW9-102(i, avaihihle 
in 1925 Yearbook, p 784, Table M, 


11'rop year begins in September. 

Taule 39. — Rya: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspeclorSj all inspection 

points f 1923—1925 













ginning 

ly 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

1 

X 

2 

3 1 

4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

,-24 1 

C'!ars_ . 

14,394 

13, 532 

3,872 

1,061 

473 

33,332 

22,068 

8,481 

132 

89 

26 

30,796 

Per cent_ 

43.2 

40.6 

11.6 

3.2 

i.4 

100 

71.7 

27.6 1 

.4 

.3 

.1 

100 

4-25 

Cars . 

27, 977 

24,251 

8,841 

2,957 

876 

64,902 

31,838 

38.210 

608 

131 

60 

70,946 

I'er cent ... 

43.1 

37.4 

13,6 

4.6 

1.3 

1 

100 

44.9 i 

1 53.8 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

100 

5-2<; 

1 


1 










Cars -.1 

3. 969 

11,730 

6. Ill 

1, 794 

494 

23, <X)8 

3. 71.5 

14, 807 1 

457 

12*1 

30 

19,133 

J^er cent- 

17.2 

.50.8 

22.1 

7.8 

2.1 

100 

19.4 

77.4 

2.4 

.6 

.2 

100 


Chain Division. 


1 First complete year of inspectionr 
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Tablb 40,— Ry€, includinfi flour: International trade^ average 1910-191^^ annual 

[Thousand hushds^i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Country 

|Average 1910-19l4j 

1 1924 j 

1 1925 j 

f 1920 preliminary 


1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Irajxjrts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Algeria. 

0 *) 



> 20 

* (1 *) 

*43 


*48 

Argentina... 

('■i 

* 273 


3.092 


l,6iKl 


1,812 

Bulgaria. 


1 1,925 


1 129 

1 J5 

34 


59 

Canada---.. 

('.rj 

58 

21 

8,596 

28 

6, 875 

23 

6,768 

Hungary... 

1 140 

I 14, 150 

(*) 

4, 8:17 

13 

5,196 

1 

6,913 

Toland... 

. 


»2 

* 2,482 

« 2, 582 

«2, 211 

6,266 

7,424 

Rumania. 

1 « 20 

1 2,992 

(*) 

« 1,203 

(*) 

477 


99 

Russia. 

1 6,381 

» :i3; 979 


53, 331 


2, 579 


7,094 

Spain... 


33 


2 

(») 

1 

18 

0) 

Tlnited States... 


888 


19,902 


50, 242 


12,647 

Yugoslavia. 




I 14 

. 

« 246 

. 

*235 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Austria. 

I 1.469 

1 2 

5,802 

I 38 

4 180 

1 8 15 

4,020 

■M57 

Belgium... -. 

6, 755 

8;40 

1.554 

244 

1,117 

847 

1,916 

91 

(Czechoslovakia. 



4,827 

« 1,760 

8, 730 

8 128 

8,168 

102 

Denmark ... 

'‘‘'8'7?kV 

‘ 288 

10,231 

510 

7,002 

UV2 

8,612 

425 

Kstonia__ _ _ 



»« 1,443 


8 1, 4K3 


> 1, 921 


Finland. 



JO. 56:1 

1 10 

1 6.310 

13 

0, 471 

7 

France. 

3, 310 

26 

2, 776 

1,065 

i 1.306 

479 

894 

124 

Germany... 

16, 220 

43,936 

24.940 

63 

1 22,057 

1 5,41 :i 

9,149 

15,903 

Greece _. 



1 5 


* 0 




Italy. 

" ‘*654‘ 

2 

2:10 

2:47 

24 

337 

493 

23 

Latvia. 



?2,181 

1 1 

1 M,981 

» 152 

» 2, 648 

» ^61 

Netherlands. 

» 29, 557 

i 17, 889 

9.432 

2.978 

6 , 371) 

2,913 

6,046 

434 

Norway. 

» 10,644 

i «51 

8,097 

1.. 

7,502 


7. S-IO 

i. 

Portugal-. .... - 

» 174 

(1 J) 




1. __... 



Sweden... 

1 3.940 

J .59 

4,051 

i57 

4,815 

28 

1,456 


Switzerland. 

1 728 

1 ] 

14 

U) 

35 

1 

85 

(*) 

United Kingdom _ 

2,120 

7 

1,508 

240 

1,559 

7() 

1,107 

165 

Total, 28 countries. 

88,948 

1!".389 

88,:i67 ' 

100,911 

77, 121 

79,551 

66, 199 

1 .59,749 


Division of Slatistioal und IlistoricJil Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

Year ended July 31, Tnternutional Yearbook of ARricultural Statistics. 

• Less than TjCO bushels. 

> International tVop Report und Agricultural Statistics. 

^ Average of calendar years, 

Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

Rleveii iiiontlis. 

Ten months. 

Rye figures from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics^ 

Season 1913-14. 

1® Year ended Dec. 31, 
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TABt.E 41. — Rye: Estimated price per bmhel, received by producers, United States, 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Pel). 

16 

Mnr, 

16 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 


Cis. 

Cis. 

r ■ 

cu. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Ct8. 

CU. 

cut. 

Os. 

Cia. 

Cts. 

cut. 

Ct8. 

Average: 














J900 1013.. 

74. 7 

72.4 

71.7 

72.0 

71.7 

7J.3 

72.1 

72.2 

7Z0 

72. 4 

72.8 

72,9 

72.1 

J914 1020 _ 

129. 2 

127. 3 

126.8 

126.8 

124.0 

176 0 

I2U. 0 

i:ii. 1 

136. 5 

14211 

14;i4 

139.1 

129.3 

1021-1025- 

7». 5 

77. S 

74. 3 

77.1 

70.0 

80.7 

8;i9 

86.4 

83.0 

78.4 

78.0 

70.9 

78.8 

1909. 

80. 1 

75.4 

72. C 

73.2 

72.7 

73.3 

76.4 

76.3 

70. (i 

4 5. 8 

74.8 

74.7 

74.0 

1910.-.. 

74.5 

74.2 

73.4 

72.2 

71.0 

72.4 

73.2 

72.5 

73. 0 

75. 0 

70.8 

77. 4 

73.4 

1911. 

70.2 

7ft. 2 

78. ;4 

81.4 

83.2 

83.0 

6 

84 2 

84. 6 

84.8 

85.4 

84.8 

81.0 

1912. .. 

80.8 

74. 4 

70.4 

09. 4 

07. 0 

05.0 

00.4 

66.0 

63.0 

62. 6 

0 :-;. 2 

6:10 

08.7 

1013.-. 

02. 0 

01.8 

03.0 

01.0 

ta. 3 

0 : 1.0 

02.1 

61.8 

02.4 

03, 0 

0 : 1.0 

0 : 1.8 

62.0 

1914 - ... 

02.0 

08 2 

77.2 

79.6 

83.3 

88.4 

95.4 

ui:i 0 

1(12.9 

101. 2 

loao 

05.9 

$3.3 

1915... . 

91.4 

87.2 

83. 0 

83. 7 

84. 0 

84.4 

86. 8! 

87. 0 

' 84.0 

83. 0 

83.8 

8 : 1 . G 

86.0 

jypL . .! 

83. 4 

91.01 

101.0 

109. 7\ 

118.7! 

120. 3 

1 121. o' 

12-1.8 

13a H 

149. 8 

i7:i. 0 

180 . 0 ! 

113.0 

1917 . 1 

177. 0 

170.0| 

10.5. 8 

109. .'{ 

i 107.4 

JOH. 2 

; 172.0 

187. 9 

218. 0 

228 1 

204. 4 

178. 8 

170.4 

lOlH. 1 

100. 9 

101. o! 

1.50.0 

153. :4 

1 152.1 

1.51.2 

. 146 6 

i:io. 3 

139.0 

ir4IG 

149. (. 

141.2 

152.1 

1919. -.. 

144. 2 

144. 0 

137. 0 

132.8 

131. .5 

142.8 

i 15 : 1.4 

149.8 

!.%.(» 

109. (> 

183. 6 

1H6.4 

146.0 

1020 - -. 

178.8 

108.8 

106. 6 

152.2 

134. 4 

126.8 

128. 1 

128.8 

122.4 

112. 0 

198.8 

XU&O 

148.2 

1921...-. 

101 . o’ 

9 4. 0 

89. 2 

81.0 

72. 2 

09. () 

70.0 

77.0 

83.8 

86.9 

87.8 

82.8 

86.0 

1922-. 

74. 0 

00.9 

(W. 2 

t»5.2 

<W.2 

70.7 

71.7 

71.0 

70. 1 

70.8 

09. 2 

62.2 68.1 

1023. 

50. 3 

55. 3 

57. 2 

58.8 

62. ) 

03.9 

03. 5 

04. 6 

02.8 

00. 4 

60.1 

61.6 

60.4 

1924-.. 

GS.8 

79. 8 

80. 1 

105 7 

108. 0 

112.7 

120.2 

):12. 2 

126. 1 

100.9 

10 : 1.0 

101.8 

96. :i 

1925 .-. 

92. 3 

92. 8 

81. 9 

74. 1 

73; 4 

80.8 

88. 2 

82. 6 

73.4 

73. 8 

72. 5 

76.0 

83.1 


80. 7 

86. l| 

81. C 

82. 4j 

8:1.0 

82. 4 



















_ 


Division of (’lop and LivostCK-k Kstvmatoa. Mean of pr^vs reported on 1st of inoiit hand 1st of succeed¬ 
ing inoulh, July, IhOtJ Deceiobei, 


Table 42. — Rye: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, December 1, 
average 19^1-1925, annual 


State 

Av. 

1021- 

1925 

1921 

i 

J922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1 

1920 

1 

1 

state i 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Cts. 

rts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CtM. 

C/a. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

Cts 

rts. 

Cts. 

Ch. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Mass. 

147 

175 

140 

136 

146 

140 


W. Va_ 

108 

95 

9.5 

10:^ 

129 

120 

no 

( onn 

r.io 

160 

160 

126 

140 

130 

1 

N. ('. 

1:17 

126 

120 

13.5 

149 

157 

126 

n.yIIIVJ.V. 

100 

99 

97 

91 

113 

100 

KKr 

S. ('_ 

201 

260 

180 

173 

UK) 

210 

176 

N. J_ 

97 

102 

85 

94 

113 

IW 

96 

<la. 


175 

i:i6 

190 

JS3 

180 

160 

Pa.. 

98 

96 

87 

91 

113 

106 

97 

Ky_ 

116 

112 

110 

103 

127 

125 

108 

Ohio--. 

80 

84 

83 

78 

111 

8S 

88 

Tenn_ 

12S 

135 

119 

]JC 

138 

130 

120 

liid. 

83 

73 

79 

73 

JOG 

86 

85 

Ala_ 

157 

160 

153 

JftO 

1.66 

168 

146 

Ill -. 

85 

80 

76 

76 

107 

90 

861 

Ark _ 

122 

i:f(l 

100 

120 

I3I 

i;k) 

126 

Mirh _ 

78 

70 

76; 

62 

106 

78 

78i 

Okui. 

89 ! 

06 

80 

‘X) 

101 

no 

90 

AVis 

79 

71 

72 

06 

109 

76 

84. 

Te\_ - 

ill 

lOil 

12.5 

98 

111 

120 

97 

Minn _ 

72 

62 

68 

63 

108 

71 

7cj 

Mont - _ 

66 

63 

.'yl 

51 

1 

91 

74 

75 

Iowa. 

78 

73 

70 

Oft 

102. K) 

821 

Idaho - _ 

81 

70 

67 

08 

122 

80 

73 

Mo 

98 

86 

93 

88 

lorv 120 

ji:v 

\V\o _ 

(H) 

1 58 

52 

66 

88 

64 

67 

N. Uak. 

67 

68 

60 

48 

104 

66 

7:1' 

('olo_ 

07 

60 

66 

.56 

85 

67 

71 

S. Dak. - — 

67 

68 

68 

, 49 

102 

67 

7:9 

Mox 

92 

70 

100 

90 

100 

100 

85 

Ntihr 

70 

60 

65 

. .5ft 

97 

71 

70. 

Utah. 

85 

70 

60 

90 

107 

100 

80 

Kuns. . 

82 

68 

70 

1 76 

9S 

98 

941 

W .ksh 

98 

66 

96 

72 

J:i3 

126 

100 

Del. 

109 

100 

105 

. 9(1 

12f 

120 

liOl 

i Oreg. 

98 

08 

85 

93 

136 

no 

96 

Md-.- 

107 

92 

110 

1 97 

122 

114 

1061 

1 

— 

- - 

— 

--- 




Va. 

109 

95 

90 107 

12^ 

127 

. 112 

1 i 

j U. .S. 

77. 6 
! 

69. 7 

G«. f» 

66.0 

106. 6 

78. 2 

83.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock KsUmutes, 
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Tablb 43.—iVo. «: Weighted average, j^iec perhwhel at Chteago,^ 


834 


)july Aug. 


Sept. Oct. 


Nov. 


I Weight- 
etl av- 
eiogo^ 


Average; 
im-ms.. 
1914-1920 -- 
mi-1926. 


\mu\Don9\DolU\Dolh]Doll^\Dclu\m^ 
-J 0. 76 0.74 0. 76 
.J 117 I 1. 43 I 1.43 


1909 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 

1913- 
1914 
1915- 
1916. 
1917- 
191H- 

1919- 

1920- 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924- 

1925- 


1926.1 



.71 

.72 

.73 


.77 

.76 

.74 

.76 

.79 

.84 

.86 

.91 

.97 

.96 

.74 

.72 

.69 

. fill 

.64 

.63 

.66 

.67 

.65 

.64 

.64 

.84 

.95 

.92 

1.02 

1.08 

1.00 

.96 

l.Ol 

.99 

.*.« 

1. 13 

1.20 

1.33 

1.47 

2.27 

1.90 

1.86 

1.84 

1.78 

1.73 

1 1.07 

1.63 

1.63 

1.68 

1.55 

1.64 

1.40 

1.38 

1.42 

2.04 

1.90 

1.99 

1.69 

1.69 

1.27 

1.07 

1.04 

.86 

.79 

.82 

,73 

.72 

.78 

.87 

I .65 

.67 ! 

.70 

.72 

.71 

.84 

.9;i 

1.03 

1.26 

1..31 

! .97 

1.05 

.90 

.83 

.88 

! 1.06 

1.01 

.96 

1.01 

.98 




\DolU\Doll9\ 
0. SO 0.75 
I 68 J. 63 
.91 I 


Iloih. 

0.76 

1.62 

.94 


, 77 

rrw 

.76 

1.02 

.90 

.84 

.93 

.S3 

.91 

.62 

.62 

.05 

.05 

.03 

.04 

1.19 

1.17 

1.05 

.98 

.98 

.99 

2.20 

2. 40 

1.64 

2.20 

1.80 

2.11 

1.59 

1.40 

1.61 

2. 13 

2. 27 

1.70 

1. 47 

1.32 

1.62 

1.06 

.90 

.97 

.78 

.70 

.81 

.67 

.76 

.70 

1. 19 

1. 13 

1. 26 

.86 

.92 

.96 


Division ot Statistical and Historical Ilcseaich. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

I Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sides, 

CORN 

Table 44.— Corn: Acreage^ production^ valuCj exporU^ etc., United J909- 


umi 


Year 


Av.: 

100^ 

1913. 

1914- 

1920- 

1921- 
1926. 

1909 _ 

1910- - 

1911- -.- 
1912, ... 

1913 . 

1914 -- 

1916. 

1910 -- 
J917_-_. 
3918 

1919--- 
1920_ 


1921-- 
1922. . 
J923-. 
1924 -. - 
1925. -- 

192fJ C_- 


A ore- 
age 


.\vcr' 

age 

yield ! 
per I 
acre i 


Produc¬ 

tion 


llu. of \ 

66 tbs. \ 1,000 
fshflUd] hitghels 


9S,S8S 
m, 035 
105,825 
107,083 
106, 820 

103,435 
106,197 
105,2iH'> 
116,730 
1104,467 
97,170 
101,699 

103, 740 
102, 846 
104,324 

1100, m 

101,3.59 
99, 492| 


26.1 2 
27. 7 2 
23.9 2 
29.23 
23.12 


2,994,' 


25,8 
28. 2 
24.4 
20 . 3 | 
24. 
28.9j 
31. -of 


20. 0 2, 645, 


Pi ice 
per 
bush- 
“1 ic- 
evived 
by 
pro¬ 
duc¬ 
ers, 
Dec. 1 

Farm V 
value 
Dt'c. 1 ai 


I m 

Cerih 

dollars 

56.6 

1,533,961 

95. 8 

2, 713,2(W 

67.8 

1,931,750 

i 58.6 

1,507, ia5 

3 48.0 

1,384,817 

i 01 .8 

1, 565,258 

4 4a 7 

11, 520, 454 

i 69.1 

1, 092,092 

i 64.4 

1,722,070 

3 57,6 

1, 722,680 

7 88.9 

2,280,729 

■i 127. 9 

3,920,228 

r> 136.5 

3,416,240 

2 134 ri 

3, 780,507 

4 67. (J 

12,150,332 

9 42. a 

11,297,213 

0 65. H 

(1,910, 775 

7 72. r 

1(2,217,229 

4 9S. i 

5l2, 266,771 

ill 67.4 

i 1, «K5,761 

;i| fi4.4 

1 

1 J,703,430 


lvalue* -- 

Decem- 
^ j her 

I ].A>wjlligb 


> ( lucago cash price 
' per bushel. No. 2 
} mixea * 


r 

Dof- j 
UlTS ! c/8. 
14. 72l 57. h 

\ 

2,5. 84|J0:i. 9 
18. 821 7,5. 2 


15. 32 62^2 


13.31 
14. 79! 


16.661 
16.22| 
21. m 

3,3. 681 
32.70| 
38.91 
21.14 

12. 601 
IS. f>8 
21.25| 
22.47 
19.40| 

17.12 


Follow¬ 
ing May 

Low I High 


cut. 

02.71 


118.0 

87.3 


Ct.8 
01. 41 


1118.6 
8 2 


45^1 
08 ; 
47*1^ 
64 

02H\ 

69H 

88 

HK) 

130 

142 

70H\ 

iOHl 

69H 

69?4 

113 

77 

70 


06 

50 

70 

54 

73H 

68M 

75 

96 

I<K) 

tJ.55 

itU) 

80 

61H 
IV/'i 
87 

13.5>2 

8o 

79Kl 


50 

,52^4 

76k, 
55k I 
67 


h.^cal year 
Wginnixig 
July 1 >' 


rt9. 

or.. € 

135. 2 
80.2 

66h, 

S2h\ 

60 

72k 


60kl •')«, 


09 
152 
ir41 , 
KiOk 

189 

59 

59|i| 

78 

76kl 

107k 

69k 


7Sk 

174 

170 

J85 

l2J7 

Wi 


Domestic 
\ ports 


iueUvllng 


Per 
i cent 


beginiiingi 

JuJs 1 ^ i 


11 Mil eh 
n,409,255| 


45. 2,89, 120j 5, 69.3, 428j 
06,759.111 1,148,475 


por¬ 

ted 




05 179,490,442 

87k' 96, .596,221 

23, 185, 200 
9, 791, i;4() 

24, 782, 557 


81 

121 

75H 


9, W/7, 939f 

5. 208, 497! 
2,1.67, 299; 
3,196,420i 
3,311,211! 

|10, 229, 249; 

6, 743, 384 

124,591 
137, 529 
227,704 
4, 617,319 
(>35,231 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are (vnsus returns. 

1 Dased upon farm price Dec. 1. 

5 (^mpdod^ft-omVSmm^^^^^ Natation of U?‘b. 1909-1918, and June issues of Monthly Summaries 
of Foreign Commcrcts, 1919--1926. 

* Preliuunary. 
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Table 46 .— Corn: Acreage and prodtudlion, by Stales, i9BS-1926 
[In tboimndjs—i. e.» 000 omiUed] 


State 

Acrea*© 

Pr<rwlu(;tion 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 * 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19*261 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Aerts 

HuxheU 

Basil tis 

L isheh 

hasht Is 

Main©.. 

IS 

12 

12 

13 

mi 

516 


b¥) 

Now Hampshire. 

2S 

14 

14 

15 

LO02 

672 

71X) i 

705 

Vermont.. 

93 

82 

Sb 

84 

3. 027 

3, SM 

4 OHI) 1 

918 

MassffcchusetU. 

63 

41 

43 

45 

2,709 

1. 846 

2,15)0 1 

2, KiO 

Rhode Island. 

12 

8 

9 

9 

450 

m 

40.6 ! 

432 

Connecticut. 

76 

62 

54 

54 

3,116 

2,236 

2.700 

2,700 

Now York—. 

768 

677 

691 

670 

24, 559 

214,018 

24,876 i 

23,4.50 

New Jersey.. 

236 

195 

199 

188 

9, 140 

6, 630 

10. 348 ! 

8. 64S 

Ponnsylvania.. 


1.316 

1,408 

2.394 

61,640 

48,034 

71,808 ' 

57. 154 

Ohio. 

3.899 

3,432 

3,741 

I z,m 

150. 859 

89,232 

179, 5<j6 

14.5,436 

Ixitiiaoa__- 

5,003 

4,4.50 

4.072 

4,672 

192,616 

113.920 

203,232 

170.528 

nimois. 

8,0% 

8,940 

9,3£I3 

0,205 

337.312 

2t)5,218 

; 304, .506 

‘312,070 

Michigan.. 

1,686 

1,610 

1,642 

1, 59:i 

68, li>7 

45. K85 

r,.>, 6S0 

1 tA, 162 

Wisconsin.. 

2,263 

2,185 

2,185 

2,119 

83, 361 

66, too 

lOl.Otrj 1 

73.106 

Minnesota. 

4,297 

4,595 

4,136 

4,343 

154.002 

124,065 

148,896 

147,662 

Iowa. 

10. 776 

10. 912 

11.234 

11.178 

436,428 

305,536 

492.648 

4U. .580 

Missouri... 

6. 562 

B.300 

6.741 

6,404 

196. 8ti0 j 

151,200 

198,8r4) 

174,180 

North Dakota. 

842 

1,320 

1.050 

1, 009 

2S, 21)7 

28.;i80 

24. 816 

18, 162 

South Dakota.. 

4,208 

4,814 

4,478 

4,m 

14.», 17*5 : 

J 02.538 , 

78,3% 

79, 791 

Nobrjisktt.... 

8.244 

8,716 

9,100 

8,094 

272,062 1 

191, 752 ' 

236,600 

139,407 

Kansas. 

5. C29 

6,021 

6,023 

5, 563 

122.149 

130,6.56 

109, W2 

57.200 

Delaware. 

m 

130 

137 

m 

6.067 

3,672 

b. 069 

A 278 

Maryland. 

642 

527 

554 

554 

25. 231 

16.337 

24. 9:40 

22. 049 

Virginia. 

l,9i4 

1,499 

1,081 

1,694 

55 506 

! 31.479 

tM. 982 

46, bHb 

WesL Viiginiu. 

016 

400 

520 

499 

20,044 

ll.ytiO 

18,980 

16,467 

North (Carolina.. 

2, 003 

2, 317 

2, too 

2,370 

58. 508 

41,706 

44, 400 

52. ‘272 

South Carolina_ 

1, 980 

1.050 

1,584 

1, 420 

32, 670 

19,800 

19, 483 

22.103 

(loorgifi.-. 

4, 034 

3, 9V5 

3,895 

3.817 

49. 215 

1 45,712 

41, 076 

55. 340 

Ploi uia. 

820 

000 

580 

551 

10. 250 

8.100 

8. 700 

7,714 

Kentucky. 

3 300 

3,048 

3,231 

3,009 

94, 050 

76, 200 

85,622 

101,277 

Tennessee. 

3, 018 

3, KM) 

3.162 

3, otn) 

73,911 

C>6, 650 

63,240 

85.222 

Alabama. .. 

3. 150 

2, IKK) 

2, 797 

2,825 

44,100 

‘46, 250 

37, 760 

45. 765 

M ississipi)i_ .. 

2. 327 

2, 240 

1,977 

1,918 

33.712 

26. KSO 

3.^. .586 

36, 826 

Arkansius _ 

2, (MK) 

2, 090 

2, <X)fi 

2,026 

31. 000 

33,440 

28,084 

41.. 53.1 

Louisiana. 

1,004 

1, 250 

1,225 

1,127 

21, 702 

11, 375 

22,050 

19.722 

Oklahoma _ 

3. 204 

2. 802 

2, 55H 

2.353 

37. 536 

54. 378 

19,18.5 

61. 178 

Texas . _ 

b, mio 

3,943 

2, 957 

3,844 

92, 5<K) 

63.088 

2.5. i:i4 

; 106,863 

A1 ontana... 

305 

420 

399 

359 

9, 49«) 

7, .56)0 

6. ,584 

1 3,949 

idalio__ 

73 

06 

78 

60 

3, m 

2. 026 

198 

: 2. /06 

Wyoming . 

150 

180 

191 

19 V 

4. 050 

2,160 

4. .‘{93 

i 3,940 

Colorado.. 

1, 505 

1, 450 

L467 

1,400 

37. 625 

14, tm 

22, 005 

; 10,472 

New Mexico_ 

221 

220 

175 

221 

3, 621 

3, VK)0 

a. 1.50 

4. 420 

Arizona . . 

33 

31 

31) 

40 

9‘)0 

' 682 

1,014 

1 , l‘i() 

Utah. . 

31 

15 

18 

IH 

772 

300 

432 

432 

Nevada--. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

23 

45 

50 

48 

W Hshington . 

74 

43 

58 

49 

2. 73H 

1 .2V)0 

2. 030 

1 715 

Oregon . 

71 

59 

71 

75 

2, 485 

1 ,WX) 

2, 059 

2.475 

California. ... 

128 

82 

81 

77 

4, 180 

2,747 

2, 843 

' 2,510 

United Slates.. 

104, 324 

100, 803 

! 101,859 

1 

9<«, 492 

3,053, 5.^)7 

!‘2. 309, 414 

1 

2,916,961 

j 2,645,0.31 


vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 












































State 

Av. 

mi- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1— 

1925 

1 1926 


J^as. 

Bus. 

Tim. 

Bus. 

tl 

Bus. 

1 Bits. 

Me. 

43.4 

60.0 

41.0 

38.0 

mm 

45.0 

mmi 

N. U. 

47,2 

63.0 

43.0 

42. • 

48.0 

60.0 

47.0 

Vt. 

4(1.2 

r>.n. 0 

mm 

39.0 

47.0 

1 48.0 

47.0 

Mapf!. 

45.2 

48.0 

40.0 


45,0 

60.0 

48.0 

II. I. 

41.8 

46.0 

40.0 

1 38.0 

m^ 

45.0 

48.0 

Conn. 

46.2 

52.0 

45.0 


48.0 

60.0 

50.0 

N. Y. 

30.8 

mm 

35.5 

32.4 

34.0 

86.0 

35.0 

N. J.— 

43.0 

47. 0 

42.0 

40.0 

34.0 

52.0 

KTiUtl 

Pa. 

43.9 

48.01 

44.0 

40.0 

36.6 

51.0 

IDEI 

Ohio. 

39.0 

41. Oj 


41.0 

vm 

48.0 

40.5 

Ind. 

36.1 


87. o! 

38.6 

25.6 

43.6 

36.5 

Ill. 

36.4 

34.0 

35. .51 

37.5 

33, S 

42.0 

BiXt] 

Mich_ 

35. 5 

39.0 

36.3 

34. 6 

28.5 

40.0 

34.0 

Wis. 

40.0 

46.2 

44.5 

37.0 

26.0 

46.5 

34.5 

Minn. 

34. 6 

41.0 

3.3.0 

36.0 



34.0 

Iowa. 

39.9 

42.0 

45.0 

40.5 

28.0 

43.9 

Ktsn 

Mo. 

28.4 

30.0 

28.5 

K3K 

24.0 

29.5 

2!i 2 

N. Dak. 

26.8 

28.0 

27.6 

33. 5 

21.5 

2;{.5 

18.0 

S. Dak. 

26.8 

32.0 

28.5 

34.6 

21.3 

17.5 

18.0 

Nobr. 

26.8 

28.0 


3,3.0 

22.0 

26.0 

15.6 

Kans. 

20.3 

22.2 


21.7 

21.7 

mm 

■nil 

Del. 

32.7 

37.0 

29.4 

33.1 

27.0 

37.0 

iSn 

Md. 

38.0 

39.0 

40.0 

39.3 

31.0 

45.0 

39.8 

Va. 

25.0 

25.0 

28.0 

29.0 


22.0 

27.5 

W. Va. 

32.9 

34.0 

34.0 

34.0 

26.0 

36.5 



State 

Av. 

192D 

1925 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1026 


Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

N. 0. 

19.7 

19.3 

20.0 

22.5 

18.0 

18.6 

22.0 

S. C_ 

Qa. 

14.3 

16.0 

14.5 

1(45 


12.3 

15.5 

12 3 

15.0 

12.0 

12.2 

11.5 

10.7 

14.5 

Fla. 

13.8 

14.9 

14.0 

12.5 

13.5 

15.0 

14.0 

Ky. 

26.7 

25.0 

glj 

2^5 


28.6 

33.0 

Toun_ 

2.3.0 

26.» 

23.8 


21.6 

20.0 

27.6 

Ala.. 

13.7 

14.5 

14.0 

KO 

12.6 

13.5 

16.2 

Mi8.s. 

16.0 

18,0 

wsm 

145 

12.0 

18.0 

19.2 

Ark. 

17.4 

22.6 

19.5 

14 5 

16.0 

14.0 

20.5 

La. 

16.3 

19.5 


144 

11.5 

my 

17.5 

Okla. 

ia2 



11.5 

19.0 

7.5 

26.0 

Tex. 

17.6 

2.5.2 

20.0 

145 

16.0 

45 

27.8 

Mont. 


20 . i 

24.3 

26.0 

18.0 

14 5 

11.0 

Idaho. 

87.3 

35.0 

38.0 

mm 

30.7 

41.0 

41.0 

Wyo. 

21.6 

22.0 


27.0 

1 ^ 

23.0 

20.0 

Colo. 

16.1 

14.5 

16.0 

26.0 

10.0 


7.0 

N. Mm_ 

17.6 

22.0 

13.6 

1(14 

18.0 


20.0 

Arix. 1 

27.4 

29.0 

3a 0 

30.0 

22.0 

26.0 

28,0 

Utah. 

23. () 

24.0 

24.4 

240 

20.0 


24.0 

Nev. 

24.2 

29.1 

21.1 

23.3 

22.4 


240 

Wash. 

36.6 

40.0 

mm 

37.0 

30.0 


35.0 

OrcR . 

31.5 

30.0 

83.0 

35.0 

30.5 

29.0 

33.0 

CalU. 

34.9 

35.0 

36.0 

35.0 

33. 5 35.1 


u. s . 

27.8 

29. C 

28.3 

203 

22.9 

, 28.8 

|9 


Division of Crop and Livestock BstimateSt 














































Table 47. — Corn: Acreage^ yield 'per acrey and production in specified countries, average 1909-1918, 1991-1985, annual, 198^-1926 


STATISTICS OF GRAINS 


837 



1 Where changes in boundary have occurred, the averages reported are estimates for the crop within present boundaries, 
* One year only. 

8 Two-year average. 

8 Four-year a^^erage. 




















Table 47.— Corn: Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 1921-1935, annual 1924-1926 —Con. 


YEARBOOK OF AGMCULTUEE, 1926 
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YEARBOOK OF AGlSietrWBKE^ 1926 
Tabxjd 48.— Corn: World productient 1909-^1 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. For each year is shown the production during the cal¬ 
endar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. Esti¬ 
mates of world eom production for the period ISQChldOS appear in Agriculture Yearbook^ 1924, p. 606. 

* Includes all Russian territory reporting for the years shown. 

> Exclusive of the 10 Vistula Froviuces of Russian Poland and the Province of Batum in Transcaucasia. 

> Exclusive of Russian Poland. Litliuania, of Latvia and the Ukraine, and the two Provinces of 
Batum and Elizabethpol in Transcaucasia. 

4 Estimate for the present territory of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republies, exclusive of Turkestan, 
Transcaucasia, and the Far East, which territory in 1024 produced 26,048,000 bushels. 

> Production in present boundaries, therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

• Preliminary. 


Table 49.— Corn: Monthly marketings by farmers^ as reported by about 3,500 
mills and elevators, Uniied States, 1917-1925 
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Tabui 50i— Com; ^am stock*, mppliet, and oMpmenta, United Slaieet lS09-i9$9 


Year begin¬ 
ning Nov. 

Old stocks 

Crop 

Total 

supplies 

Stocks on 
farms 
Mar. 1 
following * 

Shipped out 
of county 
where 
grown* 

on farms 
Nov.l» 

Quantity 

Quality* 

Proportion 
merchimtable * 


ItOOOhuth, 


Per cent 

Per cent 

1,000 hueh. 

1,000 tmeh. 

1,000 hush. 

IfiOOhuth, 

1900. 

77,408 

2,572,336 

84.2 

82.7 

2,126,965 

2,649,739 

980,848 

620,057 

mo.. 

113,919 


87.2 

86.4 

2,402,763 

8,000,179 

1,165, .378 

661,777 

1911. 

128.824 



80.1 

2,027,922 

2,055,812 

884,059 

517,706 

ma.. 

64,764 


85.5 

85.0 

2,654,907 

8,189,510 

1,290,642 

680,881 

1918.. 

137,972 

2,446,968 

82.2 

80.1 

1,061,068 

2,584,960 

806,352 

422,056 

1914. 



86.1 

84.6 

2,259,756 

2,752,860 

910,894 

408,285 

1916. 


2,994,793 

77.2 

71.1 

2,127,965 

3,090,802 

1,116,669 

560,824 

191<L. 

87,908 

2,560,927 

83.8 

63.9 

2,154,487 

2,654,83.^ 

782,303 

450,589 

1917_ 

84,448 


76.2 

60.0 

1,837,728 

3,099,681 

1,2.53, 200 

678,027 

1918.... 

114,078 

2,502,666 

86.6 

82.4 

2,062,041 

2,617,843 

855,269 

862,586 

1919.. 

69,835 

2,811,302 

80.1 


2,448,204 

2,881,1.37 

1,046, .575 

470,328 

1930. 



80.6 


2,789,720 

3,347,667 

1,564,832 

705.481 

1921. 

285,769 

3,068, 569 



2,684. 634 

8,354.338 

1,30.5,559 

587,898 

1938. 

177,287 

2,906,020 

86.0 


2,567, 044 

8,083,307 

1,003,306 

518.779 

1928. 

83,856 

8,053,557 

79.4 

80.8 

2, 467,763 

3,137,413 

1,153,847 

600,711 

1924. 


2,309,414 

63.2 

66.0 

1,623,740 

2,411,843 

757,890 

417,789 

1926. 

58,248 

2,916,961 

83.6 

78.8 

2,298,927 

2,97.'), 209 ! 

1,329,58! 

578,551 

1920». 

183,016 

2,646,031 

72.6 



2,828,046 ^ 










Division of Crop and Livestock; Estimates. 

»Based on reported pereentage of entire crop on farms^ proportion merchantable, and per cent shipped 
out of county whoro grown. 

» 1909-10 to 1920-21, quality reported as per cent of a high medium grade; 1921-1920, per cent of merrhant- 
able quality. 

• Preliminary. 


Table 51.— Com: Receijds at primary markets^ averages by groups^ 1909-19$5^ 

and arinualf i921-192ft 

H'housand bushels—i. e, 000 omitted] 


Year beginning Noveml>er 

Chicago 

81. Louis 

Kansas 

City 

Peoria 

Omiihn 

Indian¬ 

apolis 

Total 11 
markets! 

Average 








1909-1913 . 

106,459 

22 316 

19,0.52 

16.710 




1914-1920... 

101; 633 

22,2Sb 

18,263 

25. 349 

26,731 

19.469 

246,387 

J921-1925 . 

115.;i72 

30. 749 

18,436 

22, ril 

22,668 

18,659 

266,015 

1921. 

186, 815 

33.809 

36,063 

24. IJO 

29, .583 

21, 605 

374,160 

1922 .. 

115,960 

29,8.5() 

15,449 

21,157 

22,730 

18,317 

252,124 

192;i . 

101,108 

39,21.''* 

21, 136 

17,730 

27,495 

17. 5.i6 

276,082 

1924 ... 

80 696 

23,110 

21. 448 

20,96! 

13, 138 

17,199 

202,225 

1925 . 

92, 283 

27 7.5! 

18. 034 

27,139 

20.396 

18,078 

226,484 

Monthly average, 1921-1926. 








November . 

7,711 

1.976 

1.10.5 

1.7?0 

1,249 

2.1*37 

17,993 

Decoralxjr. 

3.5,712 

3,414 

2 7J7 

2,609 

2, 574 

1 2.327 

34,474 

January. 

14,578 

3 C04 

2. 61 i 

2.4,54 

3,31! 

2.246 

33.934 

February . 

16,19.1 

3,267 

2,460 

2,422 

2.618 

1 2,019 

36,172 

March. 

10,227 

2,500 

1,955 ! 

1,1*41 

2, 265 

1,488 

25,273 

April. 

4, W) 

2,111 

1,277 

1,183 

1,492 

9.59 

13.152 

May. 

4.687 

2.174 

1,3.{8 

1, ;160 

1, 48,5 

980 

13.710 

June. 

8,118 

3,0f!2 

1,599 

1. ()92 

1,691 

1,371 

20.672 

July. 

5,1)44 

2,464 

1, 0.5,5 

1..100 

1, 269 

1,224 

15,372 

August . 

7,796 

2,134 

1.0.12 

l,nl2 

1,828 

1,188 

17, .544 

September. 

9,491 

2,021 

(>44 

1. 793 1 

1 1,398 

1.194 

18,763 

October .. 

10, 32h 

2,032 

731 

2,235 

1,486 

1, ^45 

19^960 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kosoaieh (lompdcl from the (Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 
and the annual reports of the Chicago Board of Tuido. D.ita 1909 1920 available in 1926 Yearbook, p, 796, 
Table 69. 


»luclndos also Milwaukee, Minueapolis, Duluth, Toledo, and Detroit. 


29217"—yjaK 192C-54 
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BivbioQ of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compfled from the Ohicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Reported on Saturdasr nearest the fint of each 
month. 












































Tablb 53 .—Shelled corn: ClasHfiaUwn of cars graded by licensed inepedors, edl impBetien poifde 



Total inspections by grade and class, Nov. 1, 1925, to Oct. 31,1926 
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Tablb 54,—Cmi, ineludiftg mmli fmi 0 moHciml trai^^ 19i^l9i4f 

annuall9BJhl996 

IThousond bu8bels-*4. e.» 000 omitted] 


Year ended iTune SO 


Country 

Average 1910-1914 

1924 

1926 

' 

1026 pmUminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoits 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

PRmaPAL ICXPOUTINO 





1 




COUNTRIES 







■ 


Argentina. 

>2 

‘1115,749 

97 

128,313 

1 *2 

168, 626 

12 

14^ M 

Australia___ 

1 440 

110 

2,582 

8 

7 

2,554 


•56 

British India. 


2.^680 

1,912 


716 


88 


1 44 

•6,234 


•4,183 


6,624 


3,m 

China 5. 

•38 

• 148 

17 

862 


646 


758 

Dutch East Indies. 


3 1,216 



1 

•3,677 



French Indo-ChJna . 




1,313 


1,5 «'8 



Hungary.... 




142 

' 116 

•3; 298 

46 

8,762 

Rumanui___ 

304 

3,746,908 

i 3 

39,340 

.12 

2i;631 


21,299 

Russia..... 

< 299 

•28,364 


5, 288 


6,836 


7,857 

Syria and Lebanon__ 


i 2 

• 36 

I. 

« 6 


1,126 

Ifnkm of South Africa. 

1 143 

3 3,952 

»*8 

0 21.100 

*23 

A 992 

»20 

4a 380 

United States. 

r 4,4-11 

41,400 

228 

23, 135 

4, 617 

9,791 

636 

24,788 

Yngnalfivia *__ 




30 2,793 

u.__ 

37, 713 


41,122 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 






COUNTRIES 









Algeria.... 

3 231 

1 1 

80 

27 

390 

77 

65 

10 

Austria.... 



2,900 


5,500 


6.387 

19 

Austria-Hungary . 

» 16,465 

• 263 






Belgium.1. 

26; 818 

8,238 

16,400 

m 

19,199 

537 

22,592 

m 

Canada. 

10, (’.78 

27 

9,219 

63 

7, 735 

33 

9,325 

62 

Cz«M;h<xilo vakis_-.. 


1 

4,010 


1 1, 8<»3 


13,824 

12 

Cuba.. 

2,880 

(11) 1 

3iH08 





Deziinark___ 

»11, 777 

0^) I 

12; 554 


20. 740 


1C, 202 , 


Eg>pt. 

» 604 

• 63 

75 

158 

109 

65 

944 

(10 

Estonia 3....... 





26 


16 1 


Finland-.... 

3 200 


200 


101 


44 


France.. 

19,793 


21,629 

79 

21, 255 

99 

21,826 

108 

(ieminny. 

32,050 

0 

5,811 

14 

22, 268 

187 

19,679 

103 

Cirocce.. _ 



650 


» 911 


8,3* 87 


Irish Free State... 





15,227 

125 

14,127 

92 

Italy.. 

14,829 

265 

r” 

10,334 

1 6:46 

6,446 

708 

11,227 

no 

Japkii 3__ . , ,, , 



4.57 


198 


558 


Latvia 3... 



9 

. . 

26 


20 


Mexico... 

M, 120 

6,18 7 

642 

28 

341,029 

H2 

34 2,801 

34 2 

Netherlands..-- 

«30,377 1 

• 8,'641 

29,354 

181 

3.3,367 

175 

38,966 

443 

Norway... 

5,33 1,292 


3,606 


3, 236 


4,451 


Poland 3.... 


109 

1 

291 

99 

1,792 

66 

Portugal __ 

* 1, ^13 

» 11 

a 1,955 


* 1,942 




Spain.. 

2, 023 

49 

11, 245 

(33) 

13,200 

1 

20,621 

1 

Sweden. _ . 

5 1,050 

• 26 

3,069 


4,040 : 


3,797 


Switzerland. 

e 3,984 

* 1 

4,306 

1 

6,348 

(») 

5, 539 

(») 

Tunis.... 

• 442 

• 8 

« 1 


»08Q 


8 105 


United Kingdom. 

80,441 

» 115 

63,466 

3,107 

71,131 

3,049 

71,013 

isra 

Uruguay». 

♦ 5 

201 


2;12 

103 

33 

97 

43 

Total 43 countries_ 

263, 205 

1 

2C5,655 

208, m I 

233,445 

272,610 

2fl7,774 

289,770 

296,326 


Division of Stulistictil and Ilistorical RHsearch. OfDcial sources except where otherwise noted. Maiceua 
or maizena is included with ** Com and corn meul.^' 

* Average of years ended Dec. 31, IntoraationaUYeArbook of Agricultural Statistios. 

* Year ended Doc. 31. 

9 International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

* Two-year average. 

* Average of years ended July 31, from. International Institute of Agriculture souroes. 

® Four-year average. 

’ Three-year average, 

* Eleven months. 

® Ten months. 

XUgbt months. 

« Lees than 500 bushels, 
w Two months. 

15 One year only, 

1* Six mouths. 
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Tablsb 5i5;.^Com: M«(im4»ied priee pm‘ huahdf received hy proditeefe, Deerniker 
average 19$ 1-1926^ annual 1921-1926 


mi 1022 1023 1024 1926 1026 


Cts. 

as. 

as,\ 

as. 

Os. 

101 

78 

89 

102 1 

124 

100 

74 

87 1 

105 1 

123 

92 

63 

86 

107 

112 

90 

63 1 

87; 

100 

112 

78 

66| 

69 

85 

102 

84 

62 ! 

79 

94 1 

108 

m 

62 { 

90 

108 

122 

94 

66 1 

85 j 

107 

126 

89 

67 

85 

101 

107 

92 

65 

S3 1 

106 

115 


32 

54 



89 

110 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Fable 56.— Corn: EsHmated price per bushelf received hy producers^ United Statee 

1909-1926 


Average: Cta. 

1900-1013. 69.4 

1914-1920.100.1 


1009. 60.0 1 

1910 . 60.3 

1911 . 63.2 

1912 . 53.6 

1913 . 69.9 


. 67. 6 

. 59.7 I 

... 87.0 


1914. 

1916. 

1916 .. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 


1926. 66.0 64.6 


Jan. 

15 

Fob. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 





Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

68.9 

60,1 

61.3 

63.4 

101.9 

lOo.O 

109.6 

116.6 

74.0 

70.5 

77.4 

77.1 

63.8 

65. G 

65.7 

04.6 

48.6 

49.0 

40.3 

50.8 

03.4 

65.6 

68.8 

75.2 

49.8 

51,4 

53.0 

55.2 

69.0 

68.7 

69.9 

71.4 

69. .n 

74.0 

75.1 

76.4 

64.4 

07.4 

69.2 

71.3 

92.9 

98,4 

107.2 

132. (» 

136.8 

146.6 

154.0 

164,6 j 

141.4 

137.6 

143.4 

156.1 ' 

143.6 

147.6 

153.6 

164.1 

64.6 

63.4 

63.8 

61.2 

44.6 

.50.3 

55.8 

58.3 

70.2 

72.6 

75.3 

79,6 

73.6 

70.6 

77.2 

78,2 

112.0 

114.5 

112.1 

103.8 

69.6 

68.5 

00.6 

65.7 






66 .7 66.7 60.8 63.7 56.8 

67.0 62.9 65,8 65.8 66.2 

81.8 80.2 78.4 73.9 64.3 

61.9 64.3 70.4 75.4 73.0 

75.2 76.2 79.2 79.8 74.4 


79,6 84.0 85.8 87.0 


63.6 62.2 

i 87.0 m. 2 


98,0 107.4 109.7 108.9 ! 


Division of Crop and Livestock Esliitiutes. M Ain of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st cf succeed 
ing month, November, 1909-Do(jembcr, 1923, 


ISS8S ssess sssss' 






































lit TEAIOHKiK 0F 1926 

TmfM S, Wm a ^id iw gngfg ptih$ per 

4mUs, €kiemg^^ iM0^iSM 


Tear bei^nlttg 
November 



Nov. 

Dec. 

DeSs. 

Mis. 

0.60 

0.55 

1.15 

L16 

.to 

.n 

.«9 


.09 

.45 

.68 

,61 

.52 

.46 

.72 

.66 

.67 

.64 

.63 

.69 

.98 

.92 

2.21 

1.77 

1.33 

1.45 

1.46 

1.47 

.77 

.74 

.47 

.47 

.71 

.73 

.82 

.71 

1.11 

1.20 

.83 

.76 

.71 

.75 



Division of fitatistic^ and Historical Researoh. Compiled from C^hlcaco Dally Trade Builetin. Data 
for 18S)e-10O8 available in 1XS4 Yearbook, p. 612, Table 78. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by cardot sales. 


Table 58.— Corn: Weighted average price per buahel of reported cash sales of uU 
classes and grades al Chicago and six markets combined, 191S-J9^h* 

OUIOAOO 




Louis Daily Market Reporter, Omaha Daily Price Current, Kansas City Grain Market Review, Minne¬ 
apolis Daily Market Record, Cincinnati Dally Trade Bulletin. These prices ure comparable with farm 
prloes. 

» Average of daily pricses weighted by car-lot sales. 

B Markets are Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and Cincinnati (not included from 
November, 1918, through December, 1919). 





































































'«rA910flG0 OF OBAmS 9tf 

rABLX 59.— Com: Spot price per JmehM of 69 pounds at Buenoe Airee, 1916-1969 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avor- 

a^e 

Average: 

1014-1920. 

lass 

>0l69 

ia67 


20.72 

$0.74 

M70 


$0.71 

$0.69 

$a74 

!! 8 PSII 

$a72 

mi-lWfi- 

.84 

.87 

.85 

.79 

.76 

.72 

^76 

.79 


.79 

.80 

.82 

.80 

1912. 

(}) 


(‘) 

.58 

.53 

~T62 


.62 

.60 



.53 

T 52 

UM*- 

.54 

.64 

.54 

.68 

.55 

.66 

.65 

. 55 

.02 

.50 

.SB 

.56 

.56 

1914.-__ 

.55 

.66 

.56 

.54 

.59 

.55 

.67 

a.56 

.65 

.40 

.53 

.54 

.55 

1915. 

.54 

.61 

.66 

.67 

.64 

.50 

,61 

.49 

.51 

.61 

.64 

.62 

.63 

1916. 

.56 

,00 1 

.66 


.45 ! 

.48 

.45 i 

.51 

.55 

.70 

1.03 

.93 

.61 

1917. 

1.07 

1.07 ' 

.99 

1.03 

1.27 

mmim 

1.43 

1 !i7 

.87 

.85 

.95 1 

.88 

1.10 

1918. 

.79 

.79 

.74 

.69 

.53 

.57 

.04 

.68 

.65 


.63 

.03 

.60 

1919. 

.67 

.62 

.47 

.55 

.65 

.55 

.im 

1.07 

.91 

.79 

.74 

.71 

.70 

1920. 

.70 

.71 

.83 

1.03 

1.1.3 

HPl 


.90 

.92 

.83 

.77 

.82 

.89 

1921. 

.88 

.91 

.91 

,78 

.61 

.63 

.65 

.66 

.66 

.68 

.61 

.63 

.71 

1022.-. 

.68 

.78 

.79 

.77 

.76 

.71 

.78 

.78 

.76 

.74 

.70 

.74 

.74 

1023. 

.80 

.82 

.81 

.80 

.77 

.75 

.73 

.69 

.74 

.78 

.81 

.79 

.77 

1024.,-.- 

.78 

.82 

.77 

.67 

.65 

.57 

.68 

.85 

.93 

1.05 


1.07 

.83 

IMS . 

L12 

1.08 

.06 

.91 


.92 

.98 

.96 

.91 

.82 

.84 

.86 

.94 

1926.-,. 

.78 

.78 

.66 

.70 

.68 

.eg 

.68 

.70 

.65 


.56 

.65 

.06 


XXviBioa olSUtiaticaland HistorioB} Reaeacrh. Compiled from lotematlonel Yearbook of Ajcricaltund 
Statistics, 1012-1921. Subsequently Review of the River Plate. Average of weekly quotations. 

I No quotations. * Interpulatlon, no quotation. 


Tablb 60.— CorUi yellow, La Plata: Spot price per bushel of 58 pounds at Liverpool^ 

191^-1026 


Yeor 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aveiw 

age 

Avf'rage: 

1914-1920. 



$1.68 

$1.61 


$1.56 

$ 1 . 56 

$1.61 

$1.61 

$1.(0 

$1.69 

$1.63 

$1.69 

1921-1925. 



1.14 

1.12 

11.1C 

1.10 

1 08 

1.08 

1 05 

1 01 

IBS9 

1.04 

1.08 

1912. 

0) 

■SI 

<0 

<') 

T»7 


.71 


TtiT 

.72 

.68 

.67 

.77 

1913. 

.71 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.72 

.69 

.67 

.67 


.66 

.63 

.07 

.70 

1914. 

.65 

.06 

.68 

.68 

.74 

.76 

.78 

97 

.93 

.83 

.78 

.83 

.77 

1915. 

.98 

1 06 

1.02 

1.06 

l.U 

.97 

.92 

mm 

.85 

.94 

IKl 

1.19 

l.OO 


1. 40 

1.44 

1 42 

1 . 43 ' 

1.47 

1.33 

1.45 

1.54 

1.39 

1.48 

1 69 

1.8J 

1.49 

1917. 

1 89 

1. 92 

2 00 


Q) 

2.17 

2. 17 

2 . 17 

2 17 

2.17 

2. 17 

2 17 

2.11 

1918. 

2. 23 

2 23 

2 23 

2 2;^ 

2.23 

2.23 

2 42 

2 61 

2 61 

2 Cl 

2 61 

2.61 

2.40 

1919. 

2.04 

2 04 

1 75 

1 74 

1 74 

1 72 

T f>5 

1 66 

1.69 

1 68 

1. 65 

1 52 

1.74 

1920. 

n. 49 

n 77 

3 1.96 

1.97 

1.81 

1.67 

1.53 

1. 43 

1. 60 

1.40 

1.15 

1.25 j 

1.59 

mi. 

1.28 

1.22 

1.30 

1,28 

1.18 

1 09 

1.05 

.93 

.83 

.72 

.78 

.88 

1.04 

1922.- 

.92 

1 08 

1.08 

1.03 

1.06 

1 01 

J. 10 

1 10 

1.09 

1.08 

.96 

1.00 

1.04 

1921. 

.99 

1.04 

1.05 

1 09 

1 14 

DQ 

1.02 

.94 

.98 

.97 

.96 

1.02 

1 02 

1924. 

1.03 

1. J5 

1. 11 

1.07 

1 12 

1 00 

.94 

1.04 

1. 14 

1.24 

1.21 

1.22 

1.11 

1925 . 

1.31 


1.14 

1.11 

■WBl 

1.28 

1.27 

1.38 

1.20 

1.03 

ISl 

1.10 

1.20 

1926. 

.97 


.89 

.94 

.89 

.87 


.98 

.90 

.93 

.95 

.92 

.93 
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OATS 

Table 61. — Oats: Aereoffe, praduciion, value, exports, etc., United SiaUe, 

1909-1966 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

har¬ 

vested 

Aver- 

yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
bushel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 

value 

Deo.l 

Value 

per 

acre! 

Chicago. Cash 
price per bushel, 
No. 2 white» 

Doraestio 
exports, in¬ 
cluding 
oatmeal, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1 

ImporU 
fiscal 
year be¬ 
ginning 
fulyl* 

Decem¬ 

ber 

‘ 

Follow¬ 

ing 

May 

Low 

§ 

1 

.» 

m 



Bush.of 




Dot- 







Average: 

ceres 

SSlbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

lars 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cts. 

BushOs 

BushOs 


87,357 


1.148,407 

37,6 

429,797 

11.51 

37.2 

39.4 

38.S 

44.6 

9,655.308 

5,352,342 


4J,674 

38.4 


55.3 

769,842 

18.47 

56.9 

63.4 

Q5E 



2^148,512 

1921-1925. 

42,850 

30.8 

1,318,021 

89.9 

525,747 

12.27 

43.1 

51.2 

42.6 

47.4 

•22,381,906 

1,809,201 

1909. 

55, tS9 

3a4 

1,068,289 

40.6 

483,869 

12.84 

40 

45 

m 

43} 

2,548,726 

1,084,511 

1910. 

37,548 

31.6 

1,186,341 

34.4 

408,388 

mss 

31 

324 

31} 

36 

3,845,856 

107,818 

1911. 

37,763 

24.4 

922,298 

45.0 

414,603 

10.08 

m 

471 

50} 

58 

2,677,749 

2,622,357 

1912. 

87,917 

37.4 

1,418,337 

31.9 

452,469 

11.93 

31 

31} 

36} 

43 

36,455,474 

723,800 

1013. 

88,399 

29.2 

1,121,768 

89.2 

439,596 

11.46 

371 

40| 

37 

42| 

2,748,743 

22,273,624 

1914.. 

88,442 

29,7 

1,141,060 

43.8 

499,431 

12.09 

46i 

49} 

604 

56 

100,609,272 

630,722 

1915. 

40,996 

37,8 

1,549,030 

36.1 

659,506 

13.65 

401 

44 

394 

49} 

98,960,481 

665,314 

1916. 

41,527 

30.1 

1,251,837 

52.4 

6.55,928 

16.80 

46| 

61 

594 

74 

95,105,698 

761,644 

1917. 

43.553 

36.6 

1,592,740 

66.6 

1,061.474 

24 .37 

70j 

801 

72 

79} 

125,090,611 

2,591.077 

1918. 

44,349 

84.7 

1,538,124 

70,9 

1,090,822 

24-59 

68 

74} 

671 

744 

100,004, 734 

551,355 

1919. 

40,350 

29.3 

1,184,030 

70.4 

833,922 

20.06 

78} 

89 

100} 

117} 

43,435,004 

6,013,834 

1920. 

42,491 

85.2 

1,496,281 

46.0 

688,311 

16.20 

47 

52 

36} 

43} 

9,391,096 

3,705,638 

1021. 

45,495 

23.7 

1,078,341 

30.2 

325,954 

7.16 

344 

42} 

87} 

45 

21,236,742 

1,733,282 

1922. 

40,790 

29.8 

1,215,803 

39.4 

478,948 

11.74 

43{ 

50 

43 

47} 

25,413,380 

293,208 

1923. 

40,981 

31.9 

1,305,883 

! 41.4 

541,137 

13.20 

43 

49} 

47 

50} 

8,795,771 

4,244,047 

1924.J. 

42,110 

36.7 

1,502,520 

! 47.7 

717,189 

17.03 

53! 

69 

454 

504 

16,777,107 

3,040,882 

1926. 

44,872 

33.2 

1,487,550 

38.0 

665, ,500 

12.02 

40! 

45 

m 

4 : 4 } 

39,686,578 

184,585 

1920 <. 

44,394 

28.2 

1,253,739 

39.8 

499,531 

11.25 

46} 

55 






_ 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. Exports and im* 
ports from Commeroeand Navigation of United States 1900-1918 and the June issue of Monthly Bum- 
mariesof Foreign Commerce, 1919-1926. 

I Based on Dec. 1 price. 

> Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Quotations are for contract 1909-1915. 

* Oatmeal not included in 1909. 

< Preliminary, 



































STATISTICS OF OBAINS - 

Tabm 62.^0ote: Acreage and production, hy States, ms-im 


{In thousaodM. e., 000 omitted] 




Acreage 



Production 


state 









1623 

1924 

1925 

19261 

.... .. 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19261 

NewlM^re.... 

Vermwt™:-. 

Massaclmsetts. 

Rhode Islend. 

Acres 

125 

18 

75 

9 

1 

Acre* 

125 

11 

79 

8 

2 

Acres 

135 

12 

84 

9 

2 

Acres 

136 

11 

82 

9 

3 

BukhtU 

4.625 
075 

2.625 
315 

32 

Bmheb 

4,750 

429 

3,002 

272 

60 

Bushels 

6,076 

468 

3,360 

342 

66 

Bushds 

5,168 

440 

3,116 

305 

06 

Coimecticut. 

New York. 

New Jeisoy. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

10 

3,017 

68 

1,170 

1,616 

13 

940 

48 

1,006 

1,600 

13 

1,017 

60 

1,157 

2,000 

15 

1,017 

50 

1,1U 

1,960 

290 
32,747 
1,032 
33,930 
62,302 

377 

33,840 

1,440 

36,216 

66,600 

420 

36,012 

1,500 

40,495 

83,000 

480 

34,578 

1,050 

35,553 

75,240 

Indiana. 

IJUnoiB. 

Michigan. 

Wiscjonsin. 

Minnesota. 

I, 739 
3,860 

J, 528 
2,639 
4,200 

1,876 

4,874 

1,613 

2,690 

4,687 

2,138 

4,855 

1,619 

2,603 

4,770 

2,234 

4,001 

1,570 

2,577 

4,532 

48,692 
135,100 
48,890 
92,106 
156,400 

69,375 

170,586 

58,704 

103,000 

197,241 

59,864 

157,788 

.51,808 

120,246 

200,340 

67,030 

123,616 

51,810 

96,638 

129,163 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

6,774 

1,380 

2,388 

2,304 

2,466 

6,866 

1,C30 

2,616 

2,8^14 

2,466 

6,221 

1,923 

2,354 

2,834 

2; 699 

6,221 

2,077 

2,024 

1,984 

2,537 

209,019 

34,500 

54,924 

78,336 

81,048 

245,910 

40,750 

88,944 

104,858 

68,7(>8 

243,863 

49,998 

03,558 

96,356 

73,953 

195,963 
41,540 
34,406 
23,213 
52; 516 

Kansas. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia.. 

West Virginia. 

1,338 

69 

m 

190 

1,369 

4 

48 

180 

150 

1,712 

4 

55 

192 

188 

1,626 

4 

62 

180 

207 

34,922 

182 

1,758 

1 3, m\ 

! 4,704 

34,22.5 
120 
1,032 
4,230 
3, GOO 

39,376 

100 

1,760 

4,128 

5,076 

31^122 

m 

1,706 

4,836^ 

5,796 

North Cerolina. 

South f''arolina. 

(looryia . 

Florida. 

Kcniiicky. 

300 

447 

621 

225 

258 

360 

275 

JI 

2:45 

258 

378 

413 

li 

247 

310 

410 

496 

14 

259 

6,000 

10,728 

9,378 

396 

4,725 

4,644 

7,020 

4,2(2 

148 

5,452 

4,902 

7,182 

7,021 

182 

6,187 

6,820 
10,483 
! 11,408 

234 
0,346 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Aikfliisas. 

Louisiana . 

205 

277 

120 

260 

56 

177 

126 

75 

275 

26 

221 

131 

85 

2fil 

30 

287 

138 

()3 

243 

30 

4,305 

4,709 
2,280 
5,7W 
1,232 

3,717 

1,875 

1,206 

4,950 

500 

4,802 

2,227 

1,015 

4,176 

630 

7,175 

3,036 

1,386 

5,346 

708 

Oklahoma. 

Tna.'. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

1,200 

1,370 

C73 

170 

166 

1,200 

1,465 

550 

125 

1,140 

1,091 

605 

170 

134 

1,308 

1,964 

035 

119 

134 

24,000 

4.3,810 

22,209 

7,820 

5,01U 

:io,oco 

49,470 

16,225 

5,580 

3,7.)0 

26,220 

13,419 

13,012 

8,330 

4,690 

38,304 

83,666 

16,510 

4,760 

4,600 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah .. 

Nevada. 

220 

58 

19 

81 

3 

232 

56 

10 

66 

2 

214 

30 

12 

60 

2 

195 

54 

15 

57 

2 

7,232 

1,160 
670 
3,0()2 
106 

6,800 

1,120 

280 

1,804 

00 

6,778 

720 

360 

^820 

80 

4,680 

1,512 

525 

2; 280 
64 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

210 

176 

254 

229 

11,970 

6,7.38 

11,176 

9,847 

270 

162 

280 

86 

320 

151 

m 

150 

10, .‘30 

7,840 

1, 565 

10,560 

6,240 

8,816 

5,070 

Unilod States.. 

40,981 

42,110 

44,872 

44,394 

1,305,883 1 

i,.502,.529 ] 

1,487,560 

1,258,739 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
1 Preliminary. 

















































Division of Crop and Livestook Estimatos, 










































Table 64.— Oats : Acr & ige , yidd per acre , and producHoii for specified coufitriM , atHff&^e 1909 ^ 191 $, onnuisd 199^1999 


wasmam&temsm 
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1 
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Ills* 
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O) 

is 

040 i-vti 04 «00>0l SOM loo t^r^OO-CO 

;i i^Sife iisS 

MOuOtO 

§ 

■§001 

Aq 

CO 

IS 

OO OOkCOOO <~iCO IlOO r-iC-lM^OaO 

fesSe^ siai 

0a'44 000 

i^dStd 

i 

•goi^ 

|Sg| 

<§ 

«>. 

si 

meo^eo Orj<'^«Dco .#»oNfHO> i>%oiwoio 

sss!g i^^^^fea 

OC-Orl 


*2 ooo 

l^s 

pq 

to 

^ot«so lotecot'^t'- iHu‘5»-iooeo ©w*^*«'*<4 

fed^d dssss i^siddd 

Nil 

-9J 

•S «do 

2 eoco 

00 

1 rs 
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d^^dd dadas^ issddd adaad 

Acreage 

Ml 

lO i'S 
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s 
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i-Ti otfi-r'ii-T otfo? 
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§ 

iH 
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35 
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eiccf 

-1- 

sglsli 
®§s^lsf 

1 

i^ii issiR iisi» 2 e||£ 

cfi-M rSi-^ ao^' r-f otf'eT 

ill! 

co«^‘ 


00 Q 

grsa 

is 

sg25 iSigS gSis« iRil§ S^SiS 

el* iJt .-Tr-i' olf-J*' i-T oo” e^ '• ccKo” 
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1 WbeM dumges la t>oiia<luir liav« occorrBd. Um ardrages arc estimates Ite territory WitiUa orasaal beoadarfes. ^ < FoOMsar averagB. < Oae^vcar 




















































Table 64.—Oofe; Acreage^ yield per acre^ and produeiianfor specified countries^ aoerage 190^1918,1981-^1985^ annual 






























































































TBABianK ^ ism 

Tablb 65.— 0<Ub: W>9M prodv^$h^f ^90^19186 


iUtSAi 

OKHp' 



Division of Statistical and Historical Boscarch. Of^cial souroes and Intomational Institute of Agri¬ 
culture. For each year is shown th« production daring the calendar year in the Northern lleniiaphere and 
the succeeding harvest in the Southern liemisphore. Fstinmtes of world oats production for the period 
18&4-1W8 appear in Agriculture Yearbook, 1024, p. 6X2. 

1 Includes all Bussian territory reporting for the years shown. 

* Total Russian Kmi^ire exclusive of the 10 Vistida Provinces of Bussian Poland and the Province of 
Batnm in Transcaucasia. 

» Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of Latvia and the Ukraine, and tlie two Provlnoos of 
Batum and Elizabethpol in Transcaucasia. 

< Estimate for the present territory of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics exclusive of Turkestan, 
Transcauc.asia, and the Far East, which territory in 1924 produced 20,248,000 bushels. 

* Present boundaries, therefore not oompaxable with earlier yours. 

* Fr^niinary. 




















gTAixmcs OF GpAXKs m 


T4BP9 W^—Ocat: Form tiockt, tuppliea and shipmanta, United Staiea, tOO»-lBae 


Year beginning 
August 

Old stocks 
on farms 
Aug. 11 

Cn^ 


Stocks on 
forms 
Mar. 1 
following ^ 

Shipped 

ouW 

county 

where 

growni 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 

bushel * 




tfiOOhuiih. 


Percent 

JfOOO bueh. 

1,000 hush. 

IfiOOhuth. 

1000... 

27,478 

1,068,289 

SI 7 

01.4 

1,005,767 

385,705 

348,968 

1010-. 

66,066 

1,186,341 

82.7 

03.8 

1,263,007 

442.066 

368, lai 

mu . 

67,801 

022,298 

31.1 

84.6 

900,090 

289,980 

26.5,044 

1010-*... 

34,875 

1,418,387 

83.0 

01.0 

1,463,212 

604,240 

438,180 

lOW-. 

103,916 

L 121« 766 

32L1 

80.1 

1,225,684 

410.481 

207,865 

1014. 

62,467 

L 141,060 

31.6 

86.6 

1,203,627 

379,360 1 

835,580 

1015. 

56,607 

1,549,080 

33.0 

87.6 

1,604.037 

598.148 ] 

465,623 

1016. 

113,728 

1,261,637 

81.2 

88.2 

1,365,565 

394,211 1 

355,092 

1017. 

47,834 

1,692,740 

83.4 

96.1 

1,640,574 

509,206 { 

514,117 

im . 

81,434 

1,638,134 

83.2 

03.6 

1,619,548 

590,251 1 

421,508 

1019. 

03,045 

1,184,030 

3L1 

84.7 

1,277,076 1 

400,730 

31%364 

1020. 

54,810 

1,496,261 

33.1 

03. 3 

1,651,100 

683,750 

431,687 

1021-. 

161,108 

1,078,341 

28.3 

74.7 

1,280,449 

411,034 

268,250 

im . 

74,618 

1,31.5,803 

82.0 

87.7 

1,200,316 

421,118 

803,050 

1023. 

70,96.5 

1,3a5,883 

32.1 

87.9 

1,376,848 

447,366 

822,071 

1024. 

65,710 

1,502,520 

33.4 

01.4 

1.568,230 

538, a32 

422,112 

1026. 

90,170 

1,487,650 

32.0 

01.7 

1,577,729 

671,248 

864,407 

1026 * . 

107,918 

1,253,739 

' 3a 0 

7a 9 

1,361,657 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Baaed on peroantage of crop as reported by crop reporters. 

* Average weight per measured bushel as reijort^ by crop reporters. 
»Per cent of a ‘'high medium grade" as reported by crop reporters. 

• Preliminary. 


Table 67 . — OaU: Monthly marketings by farmerSf as reported by about S,SOO 
mills ana elevators^ Unitea Satesf 1917-1925 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


































8^ YEARBO^ OF AORtOOMRE, 1926 

Table 68 ,— Oats: Receipts at primary markeUt aieeraffss by yroups^ iP6&--WM 

and annual, 192i-19ie$ 

(Thousand busheta; i. e.» 000 omitted] 


Year beginning August— 

Chicago 

Milwau¬ 

kee 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

St. IjOuIs 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Total 11 
markets 1 

Average: 

1909-1013. 

100,873 

121,064 

13,978 

30,007 

17,320 

21,439 

27,613 

10;252 

12,000 



19i4-1920. 

3i;760 

15,837 

277,426 

3921-1025. 

71,431 

19,640 

35,224 

31,186 

12,833 

14,494 

226,219 

1921. 

77,828 

23,241 

32,307 

26,949 

14,210 

10.665 

217,468 

1922. 

84,451 

21,067 

24,870 

32,220 

16,666 

14,772 

222,680 

1923. 

69,616 

19,729 

29,060 

35,001 

13,419 

18,144 

220,631 

1924. 

74,690 

20,233 

68,633 

84,211 

28,540 

11,131 

15,918 

262,501 

1926.... 

50,609 

13,970 

30,342 

9,850 

12,972 

207,817 

Monthly average, 1921-1925: 








August. 

12,335 

2,820 

6,832 

2,931 

1,503 

2,202 

8A630 

September.-. 

8,285 

2,320 

6,494 

6,144 

2,467 

1,069 

1,683 

29,820 

October. 

7,612 

2,621 

2,877 

1,318 

1,627 

25,063 

November. 

6,072 

1,712 

2,846 

2,088 

1,090 

1,010 

10,757 

December. 

6,700 

1.640 

3,068 

2,214 

1,031 

1,023 

17,667 

January. 

A130 

1,398 

2,396 

3,338 

1,202 

933 

1,153 

17,606 

February. 

6,080 

1,487 

2,010 

2,644 

930 

1A245 

March.... 

4,792 

1,287 

2.078 

2,777 

1,041 

963 

15,002 

April. 

May. 

3,877 

848 

1,490 

2,523 

901 

957 

12,561 

4,556 

1,206 

1,299 

2,806 

890 

880 

14,387 

June. 

4,567 

1,239 

1,494 

2,549 

2,084 

938 

1,002 

14,536 

July. 

1 

4,510 

1 

1,268 

1,089 

887 

1,034 

12,865 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from the Chica«o Daily Trade Bulletin and 
the Annual Reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. Data 1909-1020 available in 1025 Yearbook, p. 818, 
Table 94. 

1 Includes also Duluth, Toledo, Detroit, Kansas City, and Indianapolis. 


Tablb 69.— Oats: Visible supply in United States, 1st of month, 1909-1996 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Her. 

Apr. 

.. 

May 

June 

July 


i,ooo 

i,m 

t,m 

uooo 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

hush 

bush. 

hush. 

hush. 

hush. 

Imsh. 

hush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

1909-1913.- 

7,185 

13,460 

18,525 

19,024 

17,969 

16,280 

14,857 

14,621 

13,869 

10,748 

7.866 

7,804 

1914-1920... 

7,879 

14,984 

23,791 

26,618 

28,498 

28,660 

26,513 

25,203 

23,404 

20,717 

17,141 

13,698 

1921-1926... 

21,818 

34,206 

47,372 

61,211 

50,468 

51,076 

50,611 

49,063 

43,706 

86,706 

28,498 

25,539 


3,800 

A 183 

*127799 

13.264 

13,586 

iiTIso 

8.759 

8,639 

9.916 

" 9,223 

mss 

4,245 

irrnvHMMN 

2,761 

12,551 


mSKM 

15,505 

16,129 

15,997 

16, 7m 

13.129 

■lHg/S91 

8,125 


1911. 


20,742 

21,044 

22,600 


18,754 

15,431 

14,366 

13,429 

11, 9i)I 

8,052 

3,690 

1912. 


KlED 

9,200 

10, 552 


8,457 

9,646 

12,343 

13,115 

8,704 

mmm 

14,756 

1913. 

17,131 

24,662 


31,684 

29,664 

26,909 

24,450 

21, 489 

19,755 

13, 262 

A 144 


1914. 

6.482 

20,124 

27,285 

31,866 

82,471 


33,173 

33,268 

27,284 


12,623 

4,345 

1915. 



14,381 

15,730 

20,928 

21,081 

20,175 

20,265 

17,892 


1A192 

12,462 

1916. 

8,637 


38,866 

45,680 

47,467 

48,823 

42.076 


34,191 

28,933 

17,454 

9,741 

1917. 

■ilM 

7,277 

14,165 

17,453 

18,595 

17,657 

13,879 

13,947 

KBH 

21,911 

20,822 

13,227 

1918. 

7,876 


24,689 

22.050 

■>49118! 

34,828 

30, .505 

27,606 

22,882 

21,507 

16,827 


1919. 

20,481 

19,411 

19,552 

■Bunni 

16,922 

13.080 

11,.5501 


9,676 

6,813 

8,642 

3,623 


3,786 

8,149 

27,602 

34,414 

33,9f.l 

32,194 

33,632 

34.142 

33,903 

30,740 

28,426 

miwm 

1921. 


60,455 

65,843 

69,998 


67,728 


68,629 

64,(544 

56,837 

EB53 

42,743 

1922. 

36, (WJ7 

38, 355 


34,077 


32,391 

30,8G1 

27,683 


21,932 

13,514 

8,528 

1923. 

5,477 

10,111 

16,514 

20,488 

IS, 686 

19.940 

17, 5.39 

17, 741 

16,716 

10, 666 

6,720 

5.264 


3,086 

11,403 

52,716 

66,564 

67,265 

72,128 

73,670 

72, ,380 

61,104 

48,082 

35,331 

83.263 

1926. 

26,268 

50,706 

65,818 

64,926 

64,251 

63,187 


68,974 


mjMjm 

38,976 

37,900 

1920 

33,772 

43,671 

48,450 

48,097 

48,288 

















Division of Statistical and Historical Rc.searGb. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 
Reported on the Saturday nearest the hrst of each month. 
















































































STATlSTIdS OP GRAINS 


70.*—OoM: ClaaHficaHm of cars graded hy licensed inspectors, oU inspecHan 

points 


, Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, by cars, annual 1019->]fl25 



Total inspections by grade and class, Aug. 1, 1025, to July 31, 1028 


Class: 

White. 

Red.. 

Gray . _ _ 

1,214 48,300 
746 4,360 
30 55 

74,066 17,3.34 
1,286 502 

10 6 

6,171 146,174 1,000 
285 7,188 353 

6 115_ 

46,765 

1,023 

1 

54,501 
160 


2,637 

n 

106,178 

2,496 

Black. 

Mixed. 

2 1 
206 761 

272 

147 

799 

3. 

2,184 23 

177 

28 

13 

213 

454 


Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, by percentages, annual, 
JOIO-IOO.^ 

Year beginning Aug. 1— 

P.rt. P,ct. 

P.ct. 

P,ci. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. P. d. 

P.cf. 

Ret. 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P,eL 

1919. 

3.8 30.0 

55.4 

0.2 

2.1 

100 2.8 

36.8 

66.1 

3.7 

0.6 

100 

1020. 

6,4 36.8 

44.6 

0.0 

4.2 

100 4.2 

52.7 

37.2 

8.8 

2.6 

100 

1021. 

1.4 17.8 

60.1 

17.0 

3.8 

100 1.8 

37.7 

5i5.9 

3.3 

1.3 

100 

1922. 

1.5 28.3 

57.3 

10.1 

2.8 

100 1.5 

38.9 

53.4 

6.2 

1.0 

100 

1023. 

1.6 24.6 

53.7 

13.4 

0.7 

100 1.4 

30.3 

52.4 

7.1 

2.8 

100 

1924. 

0.8 18. 2 

69.7 

13.3 

8.0 

ICO 0.6 

26.7 

60.1 

7.6 

6,1 

100 

1025. 

1.4 34.4 

48.6 

11.6 

4.0 

100 1.2 

43.1 

49.2 

3.9 

2.6 

100 














Total inspections by grade and class, Aug. 1,1 

92x5, to July 31, 

1026 

0.8 

33.1 

50.7 

li.9 

3.6 

100 

0.9 

42.3 

50.4 

1 

4.01 

2.4 

10.4 

(i().8 

17.9 

7.0 

3.9 

100 

14.1 

77.1 

6.4 

2.0i 

0.4 

26.1 

47.8 

16.5 

5.2 

4.4 

100 . 


100.0 




66.7 

33.3 



- 1 

100 . 






9.4 

34.81 

1^5 

1 6.7 

36.61 

100 

5.0 

30.0 

6.2 

2.0 

46.0 











































































811 ;: r&xsmm m mmmjm m im 


XiM* farfmfc' ii f M imn i:' in t tmmfiami iM)9-4M4, 

<xunuol iMti^9S6 


1 

CoMry 

Year aado4)to«e3» 

A 

1910-11914 

3921 

J925 

1096, preliminary 


Bl 





Isap#i4a 

ExpsMfts 

ttamAL jtxFOSEnsro cotm- 









caiKS 

/I 








A|p»rla.. 

iTOi 

‘4, Ml 1 

m 

7,188 

m 

642 

68 

2,692 

Ansiilina...___- 

•as : 

>M,ii9 


86,317 


68,633 


83.006 

Aiitnila^... 


agio 

m 


8 

324 

_ 

• 190 


i«a7 

4 4|ft 


68 


60 


63 

_ 

Bulgaria.. 


1178 


14 

(!«) 

10 


4 

Canada........... 

84 

1A246 ' 

im 

86,914 

1,989 

42,339 

9,246 

36,676 

Chile. 

12 

>2,409 ’ 


1,914 


3,810 


4,003 


11,^ 

1B 72 

112,418 1 
18 

1 

2 

8,476 

A464 

266 

6 

618 

5,433 

7 

diooa 

1,332 


il,M 



9,892 


113 


L354 

Tanis.. 

«2 

12,875 

(1$) 

•2,606 

1116 

•742 ^ 

T«J 

•1,468 

Usxieed Slaites. 

6,882 

9,656 i 

Aaa4 

&7e6 

3,041 

16,777 i 

186 

19,887 

Ytvgoslavla. 




»190 


•470 1 


•1,056 

raiMcrpAL importino coun- 








VKsm 









Austria. 

12,295 

1114 

6.048 

132 

0,683 

i»4 

4.877 

• IB 10 

Belgiuoi. 

K429 

as 

6,218 

327 

6,985 ! 

113 

9,623 

29 

Ceinoin.... 

>190 


• *62 


•52 


>61 


Cttt». 



1,676 


11 883 




Oieclioslsvakia... 


2,692 

8,^ 

2,747 

1,432 

4,747 

44 

DettEnark.. 

iA<W7 

1162 

2,848 

1 558 

2,621 

488 

842 

411 

Estonia..___ 



» • 1.709 


242 


> 668 


Fkfland. 

•11. ISO 

••356 

6,096 

i 1 

1.297 

15 

1,629 

16 

Fiaace. 

29,846 

122 

5,341 

3,584 

4,008 

iWW# 

7,831 

388 

Omnany. 

37,202 

88,575 

1,350 

5,783 

20,t)78 

7,228 

28,264 

6,334 

Greece. 



1212 


•6Q4 


3 1*5 


Irish Free State.. 




3,351 

* 2,344 

2,862 

3,485 

Italy. 

8,168 

66 

6,240 

22 

8,731 

12H 

7. 74,3 

42 

Japan.... 

1 5 

142 

11,172 


>258 


3190 

(•) 

Latvia. 


11, 490 

198 

•606 

1 410 

® 5C8 

>•21 

^totherlamds. 

138»868 

139,771 

6,071 

664 

6,569 

602 

7,477 

287 

Norway... 

i»407 

4 « 27 

•2,677 

4 

•1,494 

6 

1,512 

11 

Pofendl.:. 



1 4 11 

IB 418 

>•5,606 

1 * 10 

3.960 

8,364 

Sweden. 

16,408 

11,899 

6,878 

521 

3,229 

715 

2,900 

330 

SwHooftend. 

112,404 

118 

10,038 

7 

0,609 

4 

10,662 

4 

Union of South Africa. 

>306 

>434 

w 324 

• 169 

» 252 

B 516 

••188 

•198 

United Kingdom. 

68,371 

>1,691 

43,137 

1,883 

33,760 

1 ‘1,104 

37,683 

1,136 

Total, 35 countries. 

229,429 

240,004 

1 116,092 

127,978 

124,706 

1 135, 740 

130,042 

137,182 


'T Division of Statistical and Historical Hesoarch. OfQcial sources except where otherwise noted. 


^ Year ended July 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

> Average of calendar years 1909-1913. 

> International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

< Oats only. 

* Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

* Lees than fiOO bushels. 

^ Ten months ended May 31. 

(International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Eleven months. 

1* Ten months ended Apr. 30. 

Six months. 

1* Two months. 

« Season 1913-14. 

^ Oatmeal only. 












































































mnsncs of grmsmb m 


Tjmmi 72 . O t $»: BaHmaUi frjM jmt bmsM, rwei^ei hjf pnductn, VnUtiBtatm, 


Tisar tiegtiming 
AufO^ 


m 

[ Oct. 
15 

,Nov. 

‘ 16 

Deo. 

16 

1 Jan. 

16 

Veb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 


May 

15 

Xune 

15 


m 

Avecate; 

CiB. 

Ct». 

CtM, 

Cfc. 

Cfa. 

; Cto. 

Cts. 

CU, 

Ct8, 

CU. 

Ct8. 

Cts. 

eta. 

Itda-IAIS.. 

40.0 

S8.0 

aai 

38.3 

38.3 

390 

393 

493 

499 

41.8 

41.8 

40.9 



S&S 

S&O 

54.6 

54.1 

594 

597 


62.1 

64.3 

692 

64.0 

m.9 


1»21-19W. 

a&6 

37.4 

38.4 

38.9 

40.6 

42.2 

43.0 

43.0 

425 

42 0 


41.8 


im.. 

4(k2 

41.6 

41.0 

496 

41.5 

43.9 

49 5 

’ 493 ’ 

44.4 

’492 


41.9 

43.2 

mer. . 

40.0 

37.3 

35.6 

34.6 

33.8 

33.2 

EEO 

396 

328 

34.9 

36.1 

38.8 

392 

mi. . . 

4a3 

41.4 

43.3 

44.4 

490 

493 

48.6 

K20 

64.0 

55.6 

53.9 

494 

491 

m2 . 

aao 

34.3 

33.6 

32.8 

32.0 

32.3 

32:8 

33.1 

33.6 

35.1 

36.8 

37.6 

913 

m3. 

38.4 

30.4 

8&8 

38.6 

39 3 

392 

39.1 

392 

39 5 

39.3 

39.4 

37.8 

893 

im . 

39.5 

42.3 

43.1 

43.4 

44.4 


51.1 

52.8 

994 

52 4 



419 

ms. 

4210 

36.6 

34.7 

35.5 

37.6 

41.8 

43.6 

42 4 

423 

42 4 

41.2 

40.2 

33.3 

m«. 

41.0 

43.3 

46.8 

597 

51.9 

53.3 

56.0 

59 2 

66.2 

794 

69.4 

71.3 

51.4 

1»I7. 

67.7 

62.0 

62.0 

64.2 

Kdxl 

793 

82.4 

87.6 

87.4 

82 0 

77.2 

716 

72t 

ms. 

71.6 

Tae 

69.6. 


ESo 

67.6 


64.2 

68.4 

71.0 

Etsa 

73.1 

70.1 

1019. 

T3.5 

70.0 

68.6 

696 

74.3 

894 

83.6 

87.6 

915 


108.7 


898 

mo . 


65.4 

67.6 

|g|| 

45.3 

4.9 7 

41.8 

496 

38.0 

37.4 

86.8 

34.7 

61.1 

192!. 

32.0 

aae 

391 

397 

396 

31 9 

34-7 

36. C 

37.2 

38.2 

37.8 


33.4 

1022. 

33.6 

33.4 

39 4 

38.3 

40 3 

41.5 

42,4 

43.5 

418 

49 3 

43.7 


33.0 

1*Z» . 

37.6 

38.0 

mmm 

E^O 

42:6 

43.4 

494 

46.2 

49 6 

49 3 

46.8 


42.8 

tm . 

49.1 

47,1 

48.9 

47.4 


miwm 

5.3.4 

49 7 

44.7 

49 4 

493 

45.3 

48.3 

1025. 

40.7 

38.1 

37.2 

37.6 

391. 

iKSXl 

39 2 

38.8 

39.4 

39 5 

399 

37.7 

38.8 

1028 _ 

37.9 

35.6 


39 8 

41.1 




















_ 


l>ivision of Crop and Liri^ock Kstimntw. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of suc- 
ceading month, August, j«09-DcccBiber, 1923. 


Table 73. — Oats: Esiimafed price per bushel, received by producers, December 1, 
average 1021-1925, annual 1021-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Cts. 

eta. 

Ota. 

aa. 

Cia. 

CV«. 

eta. 


eta. 

Cia. 

eta. 

Cis. 

Cta. 

Cia. 

Cta. 

Me. 

66 

55 

47 

06 

65 

55 

63 

N-C. 

74 

70 

67 

74 

84 

76 

M >1 

N H. 

64 

60 

60 

64 

73 

04 

65 

s. c. 

H4 

73 

76 

82 

97 

90 


Vt. 

61 

59 

06 

63 

09 

59 


(la. 

81 

6 i 

75 

85 

95 

87 

69 

MaasL--_ 

64 

59 

83 

63 

70 

65 


FkL.. 

Bl 

66 

77 

80 

90 

90 

66 

R. 1 . 

64 

60 


60 

75 

65 


Ky. 

67 

48 

56 

Kl 

67 

59 

53 

Conn __ 

64 

60 

6b 

62 

70 

01 

60 

Tenn_ 

50 

48 

53 

60 


■1 

55 

N. Y. 

53 

47 

51 

55 

62 

52 

50 

Alou. 

77 

65 

78 

IBl 

87 

78 

68 

N. J. 

55 

45 

55 

55 

64 

.54 

50 

Mi.w__ 

74 

64 

K1 

70 

85 

78 

66 

Pa. 

52 

46 

48 

52 

62 

51 

49 

Ark_ 

57 

45 

57 

62 

64 

58 

52 

Ohio. 

43 

33 

45 

48 

52 

.39 

39 

La. 

74 

70 

HI 

68 

83 

KTil 

64 

lad. 

39 

29 

40 

39 

48 

37 

35 

Okla. 

m 

27 

45 

52 

63 

51 

37 

Ill.! 

38 

29 

30 

30 

47 

35 

35 

Tax. 

55 

39 

58 

57 

59 

63 

88 

Mwb. 

42 

36 

41 

43 

48 

40 

40 

Mon(. 

42 

34 

37 

38 

47 

53 

53 

Wis. 

40 

83 

39 

43 

48 

38 

40 

Idaho. 

45 

32 

46 

44 

58 

43 

45 

Mizui._ 

33 

23 

99 

34 

43 

31 


W>o. 

46 

38 

40 

47 

58 

46 

45 

Iowa_ 

34 

23 

85 

37 

48 

44 

32 

35 

C(Ho. 

46 

33 

45 

46 

86 


44 

Mf>.. 

43 

80 

44 

81 

44 

42 

N-Mw. 

K3 

48 

50 

Til 

00 


55 

K. Dak 

28 

21 

28 

20 

36 

27 

83 

Ariz.. _ 

74 

65 

68 

K3 

81 

75 

75 

8 . Dak. 

30 

28 

21 

32 

at 

34 

40 

43 

28 

36 

mail.i 

55 

37 

47 

58 

mrim 

63 

60 

V4*kie 

34 

34 

41 

87 

M 

36 

40 

Nev.. 

74 

76 

75 

81 

72 

65 

68 

ITain_ 

40 

27 

46 

43 

47 

66 

84 

72 

73 

44 

44 

Wash.. 

82 

42 

58 

ill 

59 

52 

i 

m 

Del. 

59 

60 

84 

8121 

65 

59 

OreK-- 

80 

38 

67 

45 

61 

51 


M4. 

53 

AA 

45 

56 

52 

53 

70 

62 

56 

63 

59 

C^if. 

65 

51 

El 

m 

87 

01 

40 

W. Va._ 

l>» 

62 

iNi 

80 

of 

68 

U. 8 --.! 

8^3 

■ 

!M14 

41.4 

47.7 

38.0 

30.8 


]>lvt8ton of Crop and Livestock Kstfmates. 
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Tabm 74.--Ooto, No. S whik: Weigkitd tmrago priot^^or lutM of nporki 
ca«A Boiet, at Vhiatffo, 1909-19^6 


Year Ijegiimlxig a _ 
August-- 


Jan. Yeb. Mar. Apt* May 


Wel|fat« 

arerage 


Average: 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dorn. 

Dolh. 

1909-1918. 

0.38 

0.39 

0.38 

0.38 

1014-1920. 

.67 

.66 

.65 

.57 

1921-1925. 

.39 

.40 

.41 

.42 


a 44 

0.42 

.81 

.32 

.53 

.67 

.82 

.85 

.39 

.39 

.67 

.57 

.42 

.44 

.61 

.69 

.93 

.80 

.63 

.70 

.93 

1. 01 

.42 

.36 

.36 

.88 

.45 

.46 

.47 

.48 

.48 

.42 

.40 

.42 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hosearcli. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
Data for 180^1908 available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 628, Table 94. 

BARLEY 

Tablb 75.— Barley: Acreage^ production,^ valuer exportSf etc*, United States, 

1909-19efi 


Low High 


Average: 

1909-1913.. 

1014-1920.. 

1921-1925.. 


134,590 19.44 54 

127,463 15.76 58 

109.677 13.38 66 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

* Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. ^, 

> From reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1009-1018 and June issues of Montnly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States 1919-1926. Barley flour included from 1910-1023. 

* Preliminary. 























































































STATISTIOS OF ORAINS 
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Tabi« 76 .—Aereage and production, by Stateo, 19i&~19Se 

pin thoasands^i. e., 000 omitted] 


Acreage Production 

State -----— 

1023 1024 1025 1926 ^ 1023 1924 1925 1026' 



Acres 

1 Acree 

Acre# 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Majna—. 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 120 

78 

106 

120 

New Hampshire- 

1 

1 



26 




Vermont.... 

0 

5 

6 

6 

261 

155 

192 

180 

New York-. 

190 

136 

167 

179 

5,092 

4,131 

4,663 

1 5,066 

Now Jersey. 


1 

1 

1 


29 

27 

1 33 

Pennsylvania. 

12 

11 

15 

16 

269 

292 

383 

1 400 

Ohio. 

74 

55 

110 

116 

1,998 

1,540 

3,410 

8,712 

Indiana. 

30 

20 

32 

37 

i 690 

480 

736 

925 

Illinois. 

228 

225 

316 

410 

1 0,M2 

7,200 

10,396 

12,710 

Michigan. 

150 

115 

129 

! 133 

3,000 

3,370 

3,160 

3,790 

Wisconsin. 

466 

301 

461 

1 521 

13,262 

32,612 

16,965 

17,974 

Minnesota. 

962 

016 

1,098 

1,307 

24.050 

2il,280 

1 32,940 

32,675 

Iowa. 

168 

136 

176 

219 

4,503 

4,216 

6,478 

6,680 

Missouri. 

6 

4 

6 

9 

162 

100 

186 

216 

North Dakota. 

1,260 

1,468 

1,732 

1,472 

21,876 

38,168 

38,970 

21,050 

South Dakota. 

890 

790 

915 

778 

20,025 

21,330 

23,700 

7,858 

Nebraska. 

339 

261 

233 

1 227 

9,492 

6,275 

5,062 

4,699 

Kansas. 

924 

447 

380 

i 266 

20,513 

7,376 

6,080 

8,032 

Maryland. 

4 

11 

12 

10 

132 

385 

396 

343 

Virginia. 

10 

15 

16 

14 

270 

405 

416 

434 

North Carolina. 


7 

10 

i 15 


161 

230 

390 

Kentucky. 

7 

5 

6 

' 7 

189 

120 

156 

231 

Tennessee. 

17 

20 

22 

25 

39J 

400 

606 

750 

Oklahoma. 

129 

200 

126 

176 

2,83S 

4,807 

1,764 

4,752 

Texas. 

108 

166 

110 

220 

2,592 

4,160 

836 

7,700 

Montana. 

105 

104 

166 

179 

2,(78 

2,600 

3,276 

4,296 

Idaho. 

93 

i 118 

124 

112 

3,999 

3,(Ui8 

6,456 

4,144 

Wyoming. 

28 

25 

34 

41 

840 

726 

1,122 

1.353 

Colorado. 

300 

327 

410 

417 

8,700 

6,540 

8,610 

6,672 

Now Mexico. 

11 

6 

5 

8 

209 

90 

86 I 

208 

Arizona. 

36 

20 

20 

26 

1,260 

000 

700 1 

875 

Utah. 

22 

14 

18 

17 

893 

399 

774 1 

680 

Nevada. 

6 

6 

8 

7 

127 

237 

384 

280 

Washington. 

86 

70 

91 

04 

3,884 

1,5S2 

3,094 

2,176 

Oregon. 

88 

65 

06 

82 

3,080 

1,430 

3,108 

2,378 

Calilornia. 

1,095 

765 

1,060 

1,080 

33,069 

16,754 

32,650 

32,400 

United States.. 

7,835 

6,925 

8,088 

8,200 

197,091 

Ibl, 575 

216,554 

101,182 


Division of Crop and Livostock Estimates, 
' Preliminary. 


Table 77. — Barley: Yield per acre, hy Slates, 1921-1926 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

















































































Tablb 7^-^BarIty: Acrmag^y yidd per acre, and producHon in epecified couniriee, emerage amued 
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Table 78. — tSariey: Acreagcy yield per acrej and production in specified countries, average 1909-191S, 1921-1925, annual 1924-19. Continued 
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STATISTICS OP GRAINS 

Xasub 79.— BarUy: Wwld production, 1009-1998 



Euro- 
psaoi 
total ex¬ 
cluding 

nrSlSj- ^o^ted Jjjiggia i Oor- 
States many 

estimate 


Selected countries 



746 1,311 

888 1,624 

SOS 



Division of Statistical and Tlistoriral Research. Official sources and International Institute of A^eul- 
ture except as otherwise stated. For each yeai is shown the prorluction dining the calendar year In the 
Northern Horaisphore and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. Estimates of world 
barley production for the period 1894-1908 appear in Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 635. 

J Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. 

»Total Russian Empire exclusive of the 10 Vistula Fiovinccs of Russian Poland and the Provinoe of 
Batum In Transcaucasia. 

8 Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of present Latvia and Ukraine and two Provinces of 
Tran scaucasia. 

* Estimated production within present boundaries of the Union of Socialist Bovict Republics excluding 
Turkesten, Transcaucasia, and the Far East, which regions in 1924 pretluced 20,897,00*; bushels. 

* Now boundaries and thereiure not comparable with earlier years. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 80. — Barley: Monthly marketings hy farmers^ as reported by about SfiOO 
mills and elevatorsy United Statesy 


Porccnt.igo of year's receipts 


Year bc|;inning 


17 . 2.2 

18 . 2.4 

19 . 18.5 

20.. 7.0 

21. 36 0 


July 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

.Tan. 

Fe 

b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

son 

2.2 

16.0 

23.4 

16.5 

8.6 

8.6 

6.6 

7 

5 

6 1 

2.9 

1.8 

LO 

loao 

2.4 

9.7 

8.4 

4.4 

7.8 

3.3 

1.3 


7 

2 9 

27.5 

30.7 

.9 

loao 

18.5 

19.2 

14.3 

9.9 

6.4 

7.5 

6.4 

3 

1 

3.7 

3.4 

3.0 

6.6 

loao 

7.0 

16.6 

15.0 

9.0 

0.9 

7.2 

0.7 


h 

f> 5 

4.2 

6.7 

6.9 

100.0 

36 0 

14.0 

10.6 

7.8 

4.4 

4.2 

3,9 

4 

.3 

4 2 

3 0 

4.4 

A3 

100.0 

17.4 

22.9 

14.6 

10.8 

6.2 

6.0 

4.8 

3, 

2 

3 5 

1 9 

2.7 

7.0 

100.0 

10.3 

23.7 

15 1 

0.9 

7.8 

6.5 

4 1 

3 

.1 

3. 1 

2.0 

2 3 

11.1 

100.0 

10.0 

25,7 

20.3 

14.0 

6 2 

4.7 

4.3 

6 , 

,2 

2.6 I 

2.6 

1.0 

2.0 

100.0 

16.4 

19.1 

18.4 ; 

11.7 

6.6 

5.1 

4 0 

3 

.4 

3.1 

2 0 

3.3 

6.9 

100.0 
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Table 8l.—BarUf/: Farm tUekt, mippHm mi tM p mmti, UfiUtdSttOes, iilO-lSM 



Quantity 


um 

huMa 

171^893 

1M,M0 

m894 

178»189 

1 H868 



Ittilaion Of Orop and Uvostook Bstimatei. 

t Based on peroentage of entire crop as reported by crop reporters. 

* Avenge weight per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 

* Per cent of a *^hlgh medium grade** os reported by crop reporters. 

< Preliminary. 


Table 82.— Barley: Receipte at marheU named, averagee by gtoupe, 1909^1925 

and annual^ 1921-^1995 

(Thousand bushels-*-!, e. 000 omitted) 


Year beginning August ^poSr Chicago ^^ee"** 


Tntikl Fort Wit' 
Omaha five 
markets 



Ifi2i.I 11, m 

1022__ 14, m 

tm.. 13,841 

1024. 23,168 

l«d. 24,246 

Monthly average, 1921>1026: 

August. 2,126 

Se0tember.. 2,868 

October. 2,429 

November.. l, 746 

Oeoember. 1,407 

January. 1,374 


February. 

March.... 

April. 

May.._ 

June.. 

July. 

August.... 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Grain Dealers Joumal, and Canadian Statistics. Data 1009-1020 available 
In 1028 Yearbook, p. 828, Table 114. 

1 Crop year begins In September. 
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TaMJI ImtmrmtHaital trade, arerage 1910-1914, rnmtul 1994-/090 


[Thousand busbels—i. e.« OOO omitted] 


Country 

Year ended June 80 

Average, 

lttO-1914 

1924 

1926 

1926, prelimi¬ 
nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

pBiKOPAi jBacyoBTmo 









COtTMTBXXS 









Algeria. 

*213 

*6,488 

202 

9,452 

1,964 

957 

282 

4.004 

Argentiaa... 

*3 

>764 

U 

9,313 

»5 

4,229 

(»*) 

0,388 

_ 

*109 

»61 

A 

1,905 

70 

1,553 


*709 

British India..— 

i»23 

* 10,640 

,>11.367 

*4 

>18,075 

•6 

>6M 

Tltflgiiriit _ . _ _ 


*1,878 

(*>> 

* 484 

(* *> 

623 


1,117 

Canada..... 

68 

6,216 

2 

16,677 

i . 

27,796 

10 

; 30,898 

owu _ 

*88 

! *1.062 


i 3,737 


2,362 


2,480 

PuM^hodlrpintltie , _ . 



*106 

>8,182 

2,^ 

3,153 

1.709 

6,134 

Hungary.. 

*229 

*11,836 

9 

327 

190 

385 

2 

2,264 

_ 



*3 

*2,194 

1 227 

•4,560 

“30 

*7,376 

llnmftnifl- __ 

*»63 

* > 16,804 

, (♦) 

24,714 

(♦) 

7.743 


12,676 

RnsialA_ 

*124 

* 173,240 

14'069 

3,236 


36,940 

Sweden. 

*28 

*102 

204 

19 

31 

540 

14 

523 

Tunis. 

*328 

*3,066 

*128 

• »e,622 

*523 

>313 

>48 

•2,080 

United States_ 


7,896 


11.209 


23,653 


27,182 

Yllg£iiilllViu _ 



*218 


*1,197 


*1,105 

mmarAL luroBTiNo 









COVNTRIKS 









Aa<5tria. 

*716 

*8,123 

3,910 

*46 

3,890 

«»32 

3,772 

*356 

Belgium. 

1 18,301 

3,079 

12.491 

, 81 

12,068 

103 

13,361 

250 

Ceylon _ _ 

1_ _ _ 


6 19 u 

t_ 

•12 


»13 i 


f^uha_ _ __ __ 

255 


432 


** 261 




I>ejimark. 

*3,024 

*2,906 

10,640 

622 

5,128 

3,071 

2,914 

2,009 

Egypt. 

*732 

11142 

182 

35 

126 

107 

814 

(♦) 

Estonia.. _ 



•372 


*140 


*273 


Finland. 



273 


42 


39 


France...... 

6,711 

787 

6,728 

831 

2,113 

914 

2,188 

698 

Germany. 

148,297 

136 

23,085 

13 

31,018 

2,849 

53,000 

525 

Orponn _ * _ _ __ 



1,368 


*1,498 


> 13 to 


Irish Free StAte.... _ 




784 

100 

1,613 

55 

Italy... 

824 

20 

386 

61 

212 

610 

127 

106 

Japan_ _ 

* 15 


*10B 


>48 


*42 


Latvia____j 



>415 

* 26 

>196 

*203 

>176 

*4 

Netherlands.. 

*38,039 

*26,975 

15,267 

556 

9,203 

782 

14,906 

425 

Norway__ 

* 4,0.50 


2,988 

(♦) 

1,501 

(*) 

1,652 


Piftrf.iig^ _ __ 

*24 

* 6 


Spain. 

840 

117 

83 

062 

553 

928 

1,560 

260 

S«r{t«erland . 

* 1,140 

11 

3,101 

1 

2,956 

1 

3,102 

0 ) 

Swia aud Lebanon__ 


5 10 04 


> I® 466 


•453 


United Kingdom. 

48,550 

*101 

43,976 

131 

41,140 

>81 

35,712 

*492 

Total, 38 countries. 

273,192 

280.310 

126,285 

123,458 

118,760 

110,046 

137,412 

148,770 


DirSeion of BtattotM and Historical Research. OlQcial soorcas except where otherwise noted. 


t Year ended July ifl, as compiled in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 

* Arerage of calendar years 19(W-1913. 

• Year ended Bee. $t. 

* Less than fiOO bushels. 

< International Crop Report and Agrioultural Statistics. 

A Average for seasons 1909-10 to 1911-12. 

7 Sea trade only. 

• Ten months ended May 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

« Average for seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

u Eleven months. 

Six months. 

Average for seasons 1912-13 to 1913-14. 

» Two months. 


















































































888 YBA^WK>i{: OF 1628 

Tabus H*^BarUy! BsHmtiM mio€ per bu^id^ received hp prednem,. Umi$d 

States, l$09-19i^e 


YMTbegiiming 

August 



Kor. Dao. Jan. Fob. Mar. 
IS 16 16 15 16 


Average; 

Cis. 

Ct8. 

Cte. 

. 

60.1 

60,0 

60.5 

1914-1(120. 

88.1 

85.7 

84.3 

1921-1926. 

68.2 

68.1 

67.3 
















57.9 

54.0 

53.4 

63.6 

55.8 

58.4 

59.8 

00.0 

58.1 

56.1 

54.8 

54.3 

56.0 

56.6 

55.7 

56.6 

58.8 

62.0 

63.6 

66.0 

71.6 

73.9 

72.0 

69.7 

73.2 

79.4 

83.3 

85.9 

86.6 

88.8 

91.1 

91.6 

94.2 

93.6 

86.5 

74.4 

60.2 

54.2 

54.3 

52.2 

50.2 

50.6 

50.2 

48.8 

48.4 

50.5 

53.2 

52.2 

53.0 

56.0 

55.8 

54.2 

53.0 

52.3 

51.8 

51.4 

50.5 

49.2 

48.3 

46.3 

48.8 

62.2 

51.8 

63.0 

54.3 

58.6 

65.3 

66.2 

64.2 

62.9 

58.9 

56.2 

54.3 

49.4 

48.4 

50.8 

53.2 

58.3 

60.6 

58.4 

58.4 

59.6 

59.4 

58.8 

60.1 

74.7 

79.8 

85.6 

87.6 

89.9 

94.8 

09.6 

111.2 

119.7 

113.0 

110.6 

112.2 

112.0 

112.6 

112.6 

120.1 

129.2 

146.5 

165.6 

164.4 

147.0 

126.9 

114.2 

105.4 

98.2 

95.2 

93.3 

91.5 

89.0 

86.1 

89.0 

98.3 

106.6 

108.8 

113.0 

117.2 

116.4 

116.2 

118.8 

125.4 

133.6 

133.2 

134.6 

143.2 

147.4 

145.2 

131.5 

113.0 

98.1 

86.4 

76.5 

67.8 

60.8 

67.0 

55.6 

51.8 

50.4 

51.1 

50.0 

48.2 

46.2 

43.6 

4L8 

42.8 

44.0 

47.0 

51.2 

54.6 

57,0 

55.0 

51.0 

47.7 

40.2 

! 49.2 

52.0 

56.6 

66.8 

56.2 

58.0 

59.6 

60.8 

58.3 

64.7 

52.2 

51.9 

1 64.7 

65.2 

67.6 

56.5 

68.0 

60.0 

61.0 

60.0 

61.9 

68.8 

75.7 

75.6 

81.4 

79.7 

76.2 

82.4 

84.8 

81.5 

76.1 

75.0 

76.4 

73.5 

67.1 

60.8 

1 57.6 

58.0 

58..4 

59.5 

56.3 

54.6 

54.8 

55.1 

53.7 

55.3 

65.0 

52.9 

54.4 

.56.0 

56.4 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of mouth and 1st of succeed* 
ing month, August, 190^December, 1923. 

Table 85. — Barley: Estimated price per bushel, received hy producers, December 1 
average 19^1-1925, annual 1921-192H 


State 



Ohio- 

Ind- 

Ill.— 

Mich 

Wis-. 


Minn.. 
Iowa—, 
Mo-.- 
N. Dak, 


S. Dak. 


Nebr. 


Eons. 


Md 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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Tabia 88. — SarUy, No. S: WeighUd average price per htuhel, MinneapoUe, 

1909-19Se 


Year beginning 
August 

Aiig. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight¬ 
ed aver* 
age> 

Average: 

Doas. 

DoZb. 

Dolls. 

DoZb. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1900-1913. 

0.S9 

EXHl 

EXE] 

a63 

wmM 



0.66 

mmrn 

0.66 

Exa 

EX3 

0.64 

1914-1920. 

.05 

.92 

.93 

.96 

.99 

1.03 

BE 3 

1.11 

1.12 

1.11 

1.02 

iKul 


1921-1925. 

.63 


,63 

.64 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.67 

IBl 

.68 

.67 

.68 

.62 

1900. 


.48 

.49 

,62 

Tst 

.61 

.60 

.58 

.54 

.64 

.63 

.60 

.54 

1910. 

.61 

.63 

.6^ 

.66 

.70 

.77 

.74 

.81 

.88 

.76 

.77 

.87 

.74 

1911. 

.86 

.94 

.95 

.98 

.91 

1.06 

1.00 

.95 

1.01 

.09 

.76 

.60 

.03 

1912. 

.46 

.49 

.60 

.47 

.45 

.49 

.48 

.46 

.46 

.50 

.62 

.48 

.48 

1913. 

.58 

.61 

.56 

.63 

.50 

.62 

.60 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.45 

.51 

19W. 

.60 

.68 

.66 

.69 

.67 

.68 

,76 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.66 

.08 

.65 

1915. 

.60 

.48 

.61 

.66 

.61 

.70 

.66 

.65 

.68 

.70 

.68 

.69 

.63 

1910. 

.81 

.81 

1.03 

1.11 

1.07 

1.17 

1.17 

1.21 

1.36 

1.48 

1.38 

1.40 

1.17 

1917. 

1.31 

1.33 

1.28 

1.27 

1.49 

1.66 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.46 

1.23 

1.18 

1.49 

1918. 

1.02 

.96 

.01 

.04 

.92 

.90 

.87 

.03 j 

1.09 

1.18 

1.12 

1.21 

1.00 

1919. 

1.33 

1.27 

1.29 

1.33 

1.62 

1.62 

1.37 

1.61 ! 

1.60 

1.74 

1.40 

1.16 

1.43 

1920. 

1.02 

.99 

.92 

.82 

.74 

.69 

.86 

.67 

.61 

.60 

.67 

.62 

.74 

1921. 

.68 

.65 

.60 

.54 

.47 

.61 

.56 

.58 

.61 

.62 

.56 

.56 

.55 

1922. 

.49 

.64 

,67 

.60 

.61 

.57 

.60 

.69 

.64 

.61 

.58 

.69 

.58 

1023. 

.66 1 

.68 

.60 

.61 

.62 

.62 

.68 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.63 

1924. 

.80 

.81 

.85 

.81 

.87 

.93 

.04 

.88 

.81 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

1926. 

,72 j 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.85 

.65 

.62 

.62 

.63 

.05 

.64 

.67 

.67 

19^ 

.63 

.62 

.65 

.64 

.67 























Division of Statistical and Historical liesoarch. Compiled from Mumeapolis Daily Market Kecord* 


1 Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 



















Table 87.— Flaxseed: Acreage, production, value, foreign trade, net etc., UuiM 



Not separately repot^ except for 1 year. 

Less^Sa^SOO^us^s for the 6 months ended Dec. 31.1922; not sex)arately reported since that date. 

Represents domestic oil only. Exports of foreign ” linseed oil not separately reported since Deeexpber, 19^ ^t tectaM With Hpate 9l ^Iptthln oite C|te^fs)» 

^here specified.*’ Exports of ** foreign ” linseed oil for the 6 months ended Dec. 31,1922. were tiiie eqtiivatei|t of S99 Of hmsod. 




























g g juwsTio s €€ catAms eii- 

Jltnage and prodwUon, bp States, tdSS-i9S3 


dn t^ti8andt-«L OQO omitted} 


State 

Acreage 

Productton 

192S 

1004 

1925 

19261 

1928 

1924 

1925 

19161 


Atret 

Aerec 

Acre$ 

Acres 

BushOs 


BusheU 


Wisconsin.— 

8 

8 

11 

11 

97 

104 

152 


Minnesota.. 

827 

712 

740 

910 

5,270 

8,117 



Iowa.—- 

8 

0 

10 

12 

86 

94 



jVfiw»o»r1 


1 

1 

2 


9 

g 


North Dakota.- 

1,080 

1,878 

1,461 

1,271 

8,085 


1^496 


South Dakota.. 

284 

648 

550 

475 

2,414 



2,758 

Nebraska- 

4 

8 

6 

7 

44 


54 

61 

Kansas. 

24 

57 

45 

38 

m 



282 

Montana_ 

110 

216; 

244 


QQQ 



804 

WVf'ming 

1 




10 




Colorado _ ^ _ 


8 

1 



24 

4 











United States.... 

2,014 

8,400 

8,078 

2,807 

17,060 

31,547 

22,424 

19,410 


Division ol Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 80 .— Flaxseed: Yield per acre, by States^ 19St-19^ 


State 

Av. 

im* 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av. 

]921-< 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925 

_ 


m. 

Bn. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 


Bu. 

Bu. 

i^. 

Bu. 

Bu. 



Wla 

12.6 

■mEi 

HXi 

12 . 1 

13.0 

13.8 

12.0 

Kans.. 

A7 

0.7 

6.0 

7.6 

6.5 



Mimi_ 

10.2 

9.5 


loMt 

11.4 

■Tolti 

9.4 

Mont.. 

0.7 

mn 

7.2 

A2 

a7 


mirJ 

iowa 

10.1 

8.7 

10.4 

9.4 

11,7 

10.5 

! ll.fi 

Wyo. 


5.7 


Sue!] 



mm 

Mo 



9.0 

7.5 







3.0 


um 

N. Dak...,. 

7.7 

6.5 

9.3 

7,7 

8.6 

&6 

5.3 









S. Dak. 

&0 

6.5 

9.6 

A6 

8.6 

A8 

5.8 

IT. 8.... 

8.3 

7.2 

9.3 

8.5 

9.1 

7.3 

AT 

Nobr. 

A6 


&0 

11.0 

7.0 

n 

8.7 










Division of Crop and Livestook EsUmatm, 












































Tabls — Flax: Acreage arid proditction in specified countries, average 1909-191S, 1991-1995, annual 199Jirt9^ 


892 































including Asiatic 



re lor crop sown in aixtumn of year given and biurvested m spring of the succeeding yeai. 








































Table 90.— Flax: Acreage and production in epecified countries, average 1909-1918, 1981-1985, annual 1984-1985-^Continued 

























»TATiaTlCS OF GRAINS 


m 


PjMM McmMy markeUngt by /omer<y as reporM ^ abovi 

$f500 miUs and devatom. United Staten, 1917*-19i5 


Veart^^lng 

Percentage of year’s receipts 

___ 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea* 

son 


1.8 

8.6 

21.5 

28.1 

17.6 

7.6 

4.7 

4.0 

4.8 

1.8 

1.6 

2.9 

loao 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

2.0 

14.8 

21.5 

WWM 

lao 

5.2 

4.4 

5.8 

4.8 

5.0 

8.4 

loao 

raid --- 


■:li| 


22.2 

11.1 

7.4 

msm 

6.3 

3.1 

3.1 

2.6 

mEm 

loao 

immi _ 

2.1 

4.7 

23.6 

28.6 


6.2 

6.0 

3.3 

3.1 

2.1 

3.4 

4.9 

loao 

IWU-. 

6.4 

iljO 


25.7 

IgQ 

&0 

4.3 

2.8 



2.1 

2.8 

loao 

[928 ^ _ 

B3 

13.4 

: 27.6 

23 3 

11.4 

6.9 

4.7 

3.0 

HR 


1.6 

1.6 

100.0 

[928 - _ 

mm 

IMtl 

Fifl 

27.3 

12.1 

iHSil 

2.6 

2.8 

mXi 


2.1 

2.3 

100.0 

LA24. 

■H 

iH 

iMll 

34.6 

17.8 

6.7 

a. 8 

2.7 

L8 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

100.0 

taw. 

m 

m 

843 

28.5 

12.4 

5.6 

2.7 

2.0 

1.8 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

100.0 


XMv^n of Crop and Livosiock Estimates. 

Table 92. — Flaxseed: Receipts at Minneapolis, 1909-1926 
(Tboiuand bushelsh-i. e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Besearcb. OompUed from annual reports of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 










































» DyAtah, i9&9^ilM 


(TNwwhi^ ^ ' 


Ya«r be8ln]i^ Bep- 
tember 

Sept 

Oet 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 



Aub. 

OM 

Average: 






■1 



■1 



■ 


1909-1913. 


L9M 

3.623 

1,373 

481 

mm 

128 

137 


266 

627 


9,8M 

1914-lfiaO. 




812 

204 


111 

146 


256 



A841 

1931-1926. 






B9SB 



BBS 


BBS 



1909. 

673 


4.489 

661 

172 


69 

122 

mff^ 

87 


S 

si Bis 

19l0._,. 

379 

823 

1,442 

868 

64 


87 

18 

18 

13 

88 

14 

8270 

19n. 

«2B1 

wmm 

3,016 

1,269 

689 

813 

m 

167 

mm 

247 

864 

47 

71723 

1912. 

229 

2,084 

6,408 

3,433 

1,113 

190 

369 

188 

494 


1,743 

682 

17,608 

1913. 

467 


2,768 

1,163 

365 

62 

48 

139 

68 

186 

823 

81 

A847 

1914. 

89 

1,362 

2,212 

662 

154 

02 

321 

224 

126 

87 

187 

29 

6,346 

1916. 

16 

2^ 

2,766 

[ 1,670 

462 


39 

82 

39 

74 

121 

169 

6,887 

1916. 

33 


3,610 

1,446 

249 

114 


166 

364 

106 

129 

72 

7,410 

1917. 

184 

272 

838 

630 

87 

8 

46 

mm 

129 

310 

mm 

34 

2,687 

1918. 

164 

1,097 

1,386 

630 

216 


111 

246 

138 

121 

322 

135 

4,684 

1919. 

194 

314 

81 

227 

88 

mm 

90 

111 

59 

621 

792 



1920. 

624 

997 

680 

611 

171 

■tg 

47 

144 

421 

467 

673 

280 


1921. 

Ko2 


k!ij 

366 

107 

72 

126 

43 

86 

167 

81 

16 

2,830 

1922. 

616 

1,143 

912 

301 

169 

67 

74 

67 

86 

642 

112 

226 

4,283 

1923. 

1,272 


1,618 

366 

120 

111 

106 

63 

253 

94 

119 

26 


1924. 

1,728 

■iVr/: 

6,197 

642 

166 


96 

170 

249 

394 

460 

241 

16,620 

1026 . 

2,409 

yy 

2,391 

693 






. 
















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 


Table 94. —Flaxseed used in the production of oUt United States, 1919-191^0 
[Thousand boshels~*i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 




Apr.-June 

Total 

]|01H _ 



1,041 

6,336 

4,786 

6,407 


1919. 

6,899 

6,642 

7,684 

27,826 

25,568 

1920. 

6,341 

6,343 

6,332 

1021 , _ 

5,812 

7,539 

0,713 

3,441 

23,606 

1922. 

6,^ 

8,223 

8,602 

8,292 

A689 

31,166 

1923. 

8,970 

9,675 

9,434 

9,128 

36,202 

1924... 

7,m 

11,530 

12,516 

40,724 

19261..:.— 

7,822 

11,798 

10,551 

7,783 

38,054 

1920*. 

9,607 

11,086 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
> Quarterly reports from January-Deoember» 1930, subject to revision. 






































































STATISTICS OF GRAINS ST7 

• TAkt4i §6.—/MtemolionaJ tr«de, a»era§e Idti-IMS, annual l99S-19t6 

(Thottdaiid bttBbels~i< e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo. 31 


Country 

Average, 1011-1013 

1023 

1024 

1025, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

nUlKIFAL nxyoSHNO COVN- 









TBIX0 










1 

26,562 

3 

40,a30 

1 

53,453 

(*) 

87,821 

India. 

2323 

2 14,409 

226 

15,367 

247 

13,010 

••3 

•14,246 

Oaiiada. 

80 

10^645 

707, 

2,871 

305 

3,101 

(0 


nh^T«i _ 


648 


314 


209 


199 

]r.fi(trea * _ ___ 



111 

172 

250 

210 

1 

870 

TiififihnntA _ 




20 

101 

111 

11 

36 

T.iit.viA *__ 



270 

421 

408 

736 

576 

088 





» 744 


734 


810 

illJtnT<v>fui ^ ___ 


3^ 


289 


283 


304 

PnlATiii_ 



1 

45 

6 

264 

145 

370 

Rumania. 

10 

120 

(0 

1 

(0 

2 

1 

25 

UllSsiA__ 

80 

6,739 


192 

86 

3 1,176 

(‘•) 

•1,014 

Turns... 

(0 

39 

(18) 

Ml 

(0 

21 

(0 

53 

TTn^giiay,. __ 


904 


750 


1 , no 1 

.1 

1,474 

FRINCIPAl IMPORTINQ COUN¬ 








TRIES 









Australia. 

103 

(0 

•’47 

(IS) 

•760 

i 

•863 

<m> 

Austria *,___ 



2 

(0 

17 


23 

(0 

ik. HlB^ IDIITAYV 

1. 913 

41 







Belgium. 

; 9,313 

5,965 

2,453 

176 

3,694 

245 

3,112 

283 

Ozechosiovakia_ 



605 

(») 

837 

42 

668 

> 11 

PenmAfk-^ .. _ 

[ 1 


633 

865 

0) 

575 


Finlftml . .. 

1 no 

(!) 

115 


177 

(13) 

192 


Franco. 

6,304 

60 

6,167 

33 

6,493 

30 

6,887 

20 

Cormany. 

15,312 

210 

2,206 

1 

5,109 

24 

9,871 

66 

Hungary^_ 



2 

12 

13 

11 

31 

8 

Italy. 

1.608 

1 

1,470 

3 

2,288 

1 

1,836 

2 

Japan . 

0 27 

0 27 

337 

1 

406 

1 

362 


Netherlands. 

8,741 

2,488 

7,743 

155 

11,479 

166 

10,221 

23S 

Norway 

445 


494 


605 


597 


ftjiAin - 



544 


620 


510 


Sweden. 

911 

7 

1.204 

(») 

1,212 

(0 

1,335 

(0 

TInitrtfi fCtngdom _^ _ 

15,908 


15,153 


17, 765 


, 13,521 


Tlnif.nd 

7,298 

101 

24,332 


16,589 


16, 510 


Other countries.. 

575 

139 

134 

88 

257 

59 

694 

3fi 

Total. 

69,171 

67,633 

65,649 

61,716 

70,609 

74,957 

67, 551 

64,781 


Division oi Statistical and Historical Kescarcb. OfQcial souroes except where otherwise noted. 

1 Less than 500 bushels. 

2 Two-year average. 

s Infernational Yearbook of Agricultural Btatistics. 

* Boa trade only. 

A Year beginning July L 

• One year only. “ 












































































YEABBOott OP Acauctumog* im 


HMMiM M.— Wlmtuti: ^ fMwhiMW* VuSkd 


Year ba«|iiiilng 
September*- 

T 

Out. 

u 

Nov. 

16 

Dee. 

16 

Jail. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

T 

Mey 

16 

June 

15 

July 

15 


Weight 
ed aver¬ 
age 

Arstswbt 

Cts. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CfU. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

Cm. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

190P>1913. 

167.0 

166.4 

163.3 

161.1 

166.6 

m.4 

173.6 

164.8 

175.9 

171.5 


m.7 

166.1 

. 

ms 

m? 

394.9 

267.7 

268.2 

ma 

276.9 

281.0 

281.1 

275.5 

2718 

1818 

267.1 

1921-1925. 

196.1 

a 

203.6 

wm 

221.4 

231.3 

284.7 

%2Si 

387.3 


I2J3 

213.3 

207.9 

1909. 

ii.o 

131.8 

14A4 

162.0 

182.0 

wm 

wrm 

jTiTiti 

rm 

189.5 

mi 

314.8 

148.6 

1910. 


231.8 

2306 

226.4 

227.5 

237.3 

237.6 

238.2 

2814 

2113 


201.4 

229.8 

mi_ 


207.8 

196.4 

184.6 

■n?irn 

187.4 

187.6 

186.2 

mo 

201.7 

186.8 

1619 

ms 

1912___ 

15&2 

mvm 


ua4 

107.8 

114.2 

uaa 

■fncn 

116.0 

me 

1110 

1212 

127.4 

1913-- 

136.3 

130.6 

iiaa 

mo 


iaa2 

182.6 

188.8 

135.8 

186.4 

1414 

1410 

1210 

1914_ 

133.4 

123.0 

122.4 


149.2 

151 ? 

162.8 

16a 6 

160.6 

161.0 

1416 


131.9 

1916_ 

146.8 

166.6 

16&4 


196,4 

206.7 

202.3 

197.0 

1812 

169.8 


184.2 

199.9 

1916. 

imR 

217.0 

34L6 

249.6 

262.2 

268.4 

269.6 

283.4 

299.7 

2814 

274.8 

287.2 

2818 

1017._ 

306.6 


296.3 

303.7 

3ia8 

338.2 

864.8 

37a 5 

368.4 

3514 

379.9 

895.8 

8119 

1918_ 

EHD 

867.4 

Ksr*] 

333.9 

31&9 

3ia8 

33&0 


875.4 

416.7 

492.4 

529.0 

874.2 

1919. 

477.8 

410.2 

4ia3 



464.6 

464.2 

mlivFtl 

4316 

890.4 

331.6 

!P^i 

427.0 



389.9 



irgK 

168.4 

146.6 

134.2 

1317 

1418 

■WJj] 

1 168.4 

217.9 

1921_ 

163.8 

IraB 

14&0 

148.1 

162.1 

194.6 

217.4 

224.6 

2818 

fSt!! 

217.2 


171.0 

1922- 

189.1 

199.4 

211.6 

217.8 

229.9 

245.4 

261.6 

279.5 

273.1 

2414 

2218 


2015 

1923. 


212.1 

211.4 

218.8 

2ia8 

224.9 

223.7 

217.7 


213.1 

2111 


2118 

1994.. 


punri 


236.8 

271.8 

27^8 

267.8 

3417 

251.8 

2418 

227.6 

229.5 

2217 

1926__ 

237.9 

228.9 

228.1 

232.1 

224.5 

216.4 



mi 

2019 

1031 

215.7 

224.7 

1<WA 

211.3 

197.6 

19A5 

196.4 

























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeed* 
ing month, September, ItiOQ-Deoember, 1923. 


Table 97. — Flaxseed: Estimated 'price per hushely received by producers December ly 
average 19Bl-19fS6, annual 1921-19^6 


State 

Av- 

1021> 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

state 

Av- 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 


1024 

1925 

1026 


CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 


CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

Wis 

108 


180 

210 

225 

226 


Nr«br _ 

201 

laoj 

100 

210 

225 


186 

Minp ^ 

mm 

151 

218 

213 

233 


107 

ITAn.q __ 

100 

1361 

186 

215 

215 


200 


100 

153 

"185 

210 

225 

mm 

195 

Mont_ 

194 

140i 

197 

193 

221 

220 

185 

N. Dak. 

mm 

143 

214 

212 

227 

226 

193 



mS 






S. Dak_ 

109 

139 

201 

m 

223 

226 

Hi 

U. S-..- 

204.2 


211.6 

210.7 

227.4 

2216 

194.1 


DivisioEi of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 










































































OF wxm m 

TmiUI a*, i: A)m»§e price per ImiM ct JCuumwimIU, iiK»-t99$ 


oipsefiiiMV 

Segit 

Oct* 

nw. 

Dee. 

Jaa. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

JEMti. 

Dotts. 

JMi. 



Dott», 

Mil. 

DoOa. 

DcUr. 

DoUa. 

iloBt. 

MU. 

DtOUL 

1900-1918- 

1.95 

U21 

L82 

1.82 

1.94 

1.96 

1.95 

L98 

1.06 

1.80 

1.89 

1.06 

1.09 

tm^tm _ 

2.99 


Z91 

2.98 

8.02 

Exa 

210 


209 


219 

8.26 

203 

lm-l925 - 

2.81 

2.33 

Z37 

2.48 

2.62 

273 

2.68 

274 

266 

2.55 

2.54 

mSSm 

247 

1909... _—— 

t41 

LSf 

1^76' 

L93 

Z18 

2i8 

2.25 

2.38 

222 

201 

234 

2 47 


iflifl_— 

2L66 

2.82 

Z81 

Z42 

2.60 

268 

260 

256 

247 

2 24 

ElO] 

2 34 

240 

iou ^ _ 

2.47 

2.36 

8.04 

Z06 

Z16 

206 

206 

215 

223 

225 

L97 

1.86 

214 

1912. 

, - _ 

1.76 

1.46 

1.60 

1.88 

L35 

L35 

1.25 

1.44 

1.29 

1.49 

1.34 

L53 

1.58 

t29 

1.54 

1.30 

LW 

1.31 

1.69 

1.38 

L68 

L47 

1.64 

1.38 

L52 

loti _ 

LSI 

L33 

1.46 

1.64 

3.83 

L86 

1.91 


1.96 

L76 

1.67 

L67 

1.70 

IMS,.. 

L7€ 

L86 

L99 ! 

ZOT 

Z3i 

232 

227 

218 

1.96 

1x3 

1.96 

216 

204 

1016_ 

2.11 

ZM 

2.78 

184 

Z89 

2 81 

2.90 

218 

2 33 

3.11 


246 

291 

1017 _ 

8. .18 

3.16 

3.29 

3.40 


2 74 

4.08 

4.09 

203 

EX3 

tssi 

4.30 

3.78 

lOtft _ ,_ 

4.09 

3.59 

3.77 ] 

3.64 

3.41 

245 

8.75 

3.88 

4.12 

4.86 

5.94 

5.87 

4.19 

1019 , _ _ 

4.92 

A 32 

ASS 

A99 

5.12 

209 

1X3 

AC8 

A53 

3.92 

248 

3.28 

4.52 

1020 _ 

8.23 

Z83 

Z27 

Z06 

L96 

L82 

L78 

1.58 

1.84 

1.86 

1.89 


2.09 

1921__ 

2.08 

1.81 

1.81 

1.89 

Z13 

246 

2 57 

R9 


256 

260 

229 

219 

10M_ 

2.28 

Z88 

Z48 

Z62 

2.80 

204 

207 


294 

280 

2 70 

234 

2 56 

looa . . _ _ 

2.88 

Z4H 

Z42 

Z46 

250 

258 

2.49 

247 

246 

2 44 

247 

244 

244 

1004 _ 

2.26 

Z40 

Z68 

2.84 

3.16 

212 

297 

279 


266 

249 

254 

2.63 

1926_ 

2.59 

2.58 

Z56 

Z61 

260 

243 

2.32 

234 


233 

2.44 

238 

2.52 

1926 

2.33 ^ 

] 

2.21 

Z22 

Z24 





















Division of Statistioai and Hlbtoilcal Rasearch. The figures shown for i900~]9ao are averages of dally 
closing prices oomi^led from Annual Reports of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; 192M926 are aver¬ 
age of daily i^oes weighted by car-lot sales, compiled from Minneapolis Dally Market Record. Data 
1S90-190S avaUablo in 1924 Yearbook, p. 646, Table 125. 


Table 99. — Flaxseed: Monthly average cash prices per bushel of 56 pounds at 

Winnipeg, 1914^1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

DolU. 

MU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

MU. 

DoUt. 

DolU. 

1914-1020_ 

260 

2.66 

2 82 

2 90 

2.86 

2 78 

2 96 

286 

2 67 

2.61 



276 

1921-1925_ 

206 

219 

2.16 

216 

218 

214 

2 14 

212 

2 09 

210 


B 

212 

10U _ 

1.26 

1.31 

TaS" 

1.36 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.42 

1.30 

1.12 

1.24 

L29 



1. 57 

1 61 


1.78 

1.78 

1.56 

1.48 

1.42 

1.44 

1.63 

1K3 

L84 

1.63 

1916. 


207 

M«/l 

1.38 


L60 

Leo 

1.92 

1.92 

2 36 

2 58 

257 

203 

1917. 

260 


260 


ntn 

286 


2 34 

3.12 

Exia 

3.13 

3.05 

2 84 

1918. 

218 

ESnl 

2 81 

3.79 

2 70 

3.67 

A23 

A 19 

294 

243 

2 57 

225 

266 

iTTrjHP|HV|HiViiP9i 

2 05 

3.07 

3.46 

2 65 

3.94 

A59 

283 

264 

A 74 

EXU 

4.52 

A64 

A35 

1920. 

A60 

4.48 

A82 

A94 

A43 

281 

3.28 

E2ili 


268 

204 

1.75 

3.50 

1921. 

L66 

L60 

L54 

1.33 

1.51 

1.61 

2.67 

L80 

ills 

1.63 

1.63 

L60 

1.61 

1922. 

1. 71 

217 

228 

2 29 

2 42 

2 32 

2 87 

2 03 

£E3 

2 13 


206 

216 

1923. 

215 

2 31 

2 39 

2 80 

2 43 

EXiil 

2.18 

mSiim 

204 

208 

ixii 

1.95 

223 

1924. 

EX3 

2 22 



212 

211 

226 

234 

E¥Ol 

233 

235 

248 

222 

1925. 

268 

263 

250 

2.35 

2 44 

237 

222 

MMjjM 

2 37 

2.33 

229 

226 

240 

1926_ 

214 


1.92 

1.96 

1.93 

1.05 

208 

211 

205 

L94 

LM 

L88 

LOO 


Division of Statistical and Historloal Research. 

Canada Year Book, except for periods September, 1917, to August, 1919, inclusivo, and January, 1924, 
to date, which are from reports of the Grain Trade of Canada. Monthly averages of weekly range except 
fo^eriod September, 1917. to August, 1919, when daily quotations were averaged. 

Conversion to United States currency beginning January, 1917, at rates of exchange as quoted by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and beginning January, 1920, at rates quoted by Federal Reserve 
Board. 

















































































TaAud 100.—£i'nM<d«il; Jwferirtrttolwl tradle, a»gr*fB lW9~tH9timmtA 4 4tlU h^i S t g 


[Theosimd pounds*-1« e., MO onuitt^ 


Ooimtiy 

Year ecided Doe. 31 

Average 1903* 
19131 

1^ 

1924 

1925, preliminary 



Imports 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exporte 

1 

FBIKGIPAL EXPORTING C017N- 









TRIES 









Belgium. 

10,233 

26.790 

1,190 


1,184 

19,489 

1,657 

27,p90 

Netherlands.. 

457 

73,634 

498 


600 

142,549 

163 

146,630 

United Kingdom. 

58,018 

58,013 

9,184 


5»902 

68,477 

38,407 

tOkTiA 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









Argentina,. 

886 

•2 

655 

973 

739 

1,108 

1,015 


Austoilia__ 

12,252 


» 7,574 

•30 

•5,604 

•41 

• 5,828 


Austria___ 


6,982 

402 


< 110 

7,635 


AiiutriflrHungary-—- .. 

16,367 

0,542 




Brazil._,1,-1. 

^726 

8,058 




4 • 7’, 113 

BBBH 

British India.. 

3,430 

1,967 

2,001 

748 

2,161 

545 

2,139 

842 

Canada__ 

2,279 


1,968 

59 

964 

98 

341 

66 

Chile. 

21854 

15 

2,240 






Czechoslovakia.. 


'483 



4 298 


4 72 

Denmark. 

(0 

(0 

359 


'578 

67 

2.110 

112 

Dutch East Indies _ . . 

^3,199 


8,580 

1 

3,697 


D!TTT!I 



3,647 

812 


3,579 

4,438 

U 

41122 
4, 358 

3 

4,901 

4,190 

3 

France. 

3,382 

10,981 

11, 22 5 

5,728 

13; 731 

5,062 

10,065 

8,305 

Germany.... 

5,231 

4,377 

47, 091 

673 

68,508 

865 

68,779 

4,869 

Greets_ 

246 


746 

4] 

877 




Hungary.... 



3,128 

133 

3,649 

206 

3,757 

63 

Italy.. 

1,042 

165 

2,357 

239 

4; 378 

200 

i;i39 

460 

New Zealand.. 

4,188 


3,406 

1 

*yx H 

9 

3,673 

7 

Norway. 

1,600 

J«63 

1 4,347 

8 

3,065 

4 55 

2,328 

46 

Philippine Island.^.. 

809 


1 874 


839 


748 


Sweden. 

933 

5 

i 57 

287 

, 308 

81 

4 387 

937 

Switzerland. 

7,825 

16 

1 9,574 

2 

12,471 

11 

HJEI3 

5 

Union of South Africa_ 

3,449 


4,459 

* 31 

4,349 

4 41 

4,122 

48 

United States... 

Z0O5 

4,105 

43,097 


13,247 

2,387 

13; 607 

2,487 

Yueoslavia_ 

I 445 


< ^041 


* 1, 519 


1 4 2,743 

i 427 

Other countries. 

7,117 

1,460 

11,420 

1,101 

1 16 , or/ 

748 

! 10,529 

758 

Total. 

162,041 

188,075 

197,120 

233, 414 

197,936 

242,515 

210,155 

245,305 


Division of Stotisticoi and Historical Rasoarch. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Con- 
versiohs made on tho basis of 7.5 pounds to the golloa. 

^ International Institute of Agiiculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Four-year average. 

* Year beginnii:^ July 1. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

Seven months. 

* Less than 500 pounds. 

' Not separately stated. 

* /Two-year average. 

* Java and Madura only. 

>• Includes reexports. 









































































9TAS3S1XCS OF 6EA1NS Ml 

TABbS oil meal: Average price per tan at Nev YoHi, 1»10^19S8 



Division of Btatistieal and HUtarical Heaoarcb, From Annuel StetUtlcal Bevlew of Now York Produce 
Exchange and the Oil, Paint, and Drag Reporter* 


1 Nominal. 


RICE 



Di^sion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures In italics are census returns. 

^Based upon farm price Doc. 1. 

* Comzneroe and Navig^on of XJidicd States, 190&-191g, and the June issue of Monthly Sumniarics of 
F(Hrelgn Commerce, 1919-1920. Domestic exp<Mts liere include also shipments from the United States to 
Porto Rico and Hawaii; net imports are total imports minus reexports. Bushels are computed from peunds 
as repor ted^ original by mmaming i bushel of rough rice to yield 27H pounds of cleaned rice. 
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TAMa IM.-—iwtifiA; A vmm inWweMMi, hif MatMt i99t-t9$9 
0Ca tlMa*wi»-4.000oa)itt«4 




Acreage 



Produotlon 


Stale 

im 

im 

El 

imt 

1928 

1994 

1925 

19961 

_ 

Ajcm 

Aeret 

1 

Acre# 

4 

Acref 

10 

Buih^ 

Jiuthdi 

70 

JButikdt 

800 

BttfheZt 

610 

85 

South Carottaa.^— 


5 

6 

8 

200 

80 

Oecivgia. 


t 

8 

8 

68 

* 46 

51 

61 

60 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 


18 

18 

AfkatuatL. 

1S5 

164 

178 

181 

Aaas 

6^888 



LouiaiaQa. 

4d5 

440 

480 

495 

16^588 

15^984 

H8i9 

1A088 

KHwUlMiii 

146 

146 1 

168 


6^800 

A840 

6,816 

5^148 

m 

90! 

lOB 


6,671 

4,855 

4,800 

7,986 

United Statoa.. 

WB 

860 

889 

L018 

S3,717 

3^498 

83,300 

41, OM 


I Dfylfltoa of Crap and Livestock S«tiiiuit68. 
1 Prtttniixiiry. 


Table 104. — Rice, rough: Yield per acre, by States, 1921-1926 


State 

At. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026 

State 

At. 

1921- 

1026 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1024 

1925 

1020 


Bus. 

But. 

Bus. 

But. 

Bus. 

£0.0 

Bus. 

7£.0 

But 

61.0 

Ta 

Bus. 

34.7 

But 

36.0 

But. 

36.0 

Bus. 

38.5 

But. 

84.6 

But. 

38.8 

But. 

32.5 

an 

21.2 


KTlftl 

'25r6 



17 0 

T«t 

36.0 

36.1 

31.2 

40 0 

40.0| 
48.6 

37 0 

1 87.0 

Oa_ 

FIa 

21.4 


24.1 
25.0 
19.0 
4a 0 

1 

1^ 


20 0 

Calif. 

61.5 

64.0 

5.6 0 

' 53 6 

46.6 

53.6 

Miss- 

Ark- 

1^ 

lao 

42.0 



U. 8.... 

1 3a7j 

■ 40.8 

30.2 

i 37.7 

3a 2’ 

1 

1 

37.5 

1 

40.3 


Ptyiskm of Crc^ and Uvestock Estimatos. 













































Table 105.— Eice: Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries, averages 1909-191$, 1991-199$^ annual 19iJhl996 
















































































Table 105.— Rice: Acreage^ yield per acrcy and production in specified countries, averages 1909-1913,1921-1935, annual 192Jhl9i6 — Ckm. 
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TABiiS 106 .—JRto, in terms of cleaned tied: WeAd prdiitiMon^ 
[HlUion pounda—i.«,«OOO^QOO oaittl^dj 


Prodoettoii In chief pfcxlacitig oouotriea > 



1909. 

88»49S 

107,000 

1910. 

87,201 

106.000 

1311. 

88.767 

109,000 

1912. 

87,683 

109.000 

1913. 

89,486 

113.000 

1914. 

87,970 

118,090 

1915. 

90,026 

105,798 

124.090 

1916,:. 

129.000 

1917. 

107,084 

182,000 

1018. 

80,674 

195.000 

»1». 

100,916 

123.000 

1620. 

90,610 

117.000 

1921. 

99,811 

127.000 

1922. 

104,185 

133, OOD 

1923. 

89.092 

118,000 

1924. 

97.827 

128,000 

1925 . 

1926 (prelim)- 

96.761 

126,000 


India 

Ji^an 

Indo¬ 

china 

Java 

and 
Ma¬ 
dura < 

Siam • 

Chosen 

If 

United 

States 

68,860 

16,474 


5.728 


2.848 

1,164 

672 

0i552 

14,650 

___ 

5,738 

3,466 

3,!iaa 

1,287 

681 

68,943 

16,246 


6,170 

4,633 

3.684 

. 717 

687 

68,802 

16,778 

6,614 

A842 

4,561 

3,413 

1,512 

696 

6i565 

15,780 

8,051 

A440 

A994 

3.804 

1,404 

715 

61.109 

17,909 

0,521 

6.339 

i708 

i489 

1,100 

657 

73,315 

17,569 

7,921 

6.451 

4,780 

4.036 

1.389 

804 

78^521 

18,363 

6,733 

6.409 

5,011 

4,377 

1,745 

3,213 

1,185 

80,638 

17.142 

6,813 

A 742 

5,133 

4,261 

965 

64,526 

17,186 

6,302 

6,409 

i642 

4,765 

2,089 

1,072 

71,743 

19,106 

6,632 

7,436 

6.250 

3,114 

3,974 

2,247 

1,168 

61,963 

19,858 

6,284 

5,868 

4.639 

2,565 

1,446 

74,278 

17,336 

7,981 

5,634 

5.806 

4,500 

2; 081 

1,045 

75,524 

19,067 

7,893 

6,864 

5.954 

4,717 

2;703 

1,150 

63.164 

17,418 

7,206 

6.832 

6,034 

4,767 

2,871 

937 

09,657 

17,080 

7,859 

7,076 

A 779 

4,153 

2,818 

903 

68,000 

18,766 

17,464 

7,841 

•7,960 

6,677 

7,657 

6.733 

4,641 

4,8.50 

_i 

1,937 

926 

1.139 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The fibres for each year include the crop harvested 
in the Northern Hemisphere within the calendar year and the following harvest in the Southern I]onii> 
sphere. Estimates of world rice production for the period llH)0>iy09 appear m Agriculture Yearbook, 
1&4, p. 663. 

1 Countries roportiog from 1909 to date Include India, Japan, Java and Madura, Formosa, Italy, Spain, 
and Dutch Ouianu. ^ ^ 

> Revised flgums based on additional Information since the publication of the 1924 Yearbook of the TTniU'd 
States 13epartinent of Agriculture due principally to changes in the figures for Java and Madura and Siam. 

i China would rank among the chief producing countries, but owing to lack of official statistics has been 
omitted 

< Irrigated rice. The changes in the figures for Java and Madura from those previously reported are 
based on official inforraatiori recently reeoived as to the percentage of cleaned nee obtained from paddy 
and rough rice. 

* Estimated figures obtained by multiplying acreage under rice as classified for revenue pun>05«s up to 
1912 and acreage as reported by the Department of Land and Agriculture from 1912 on by an average yield 
for the years 1029-1923 for which years official estimates have been published of areas, yield, and total 
produetiuu. 

* Rough preliminary estimate. 

Table 107.— Rice^ rough: Receipts at New Orleans, 1909-^1926 


Year ' 

begin- I , . . 

niug Aug. 8ept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Total 

Au- i 

gust } 



Division of StatisHcslMift Bistorioal Beseareh. Compaed from annual reports of the New Orienns 
Board of Trade. „ 

Data toi 1801-1908 available in 1924 Year - .joa, p. 664, Table 139, 

A sack of rough rice contains 162 pounds. 


































































IfT^TOmCS OF GRAINS SW 

Tavls r^ugh: 8Mc9 al New Orleans ae reported at the gnd of each 

months 1909-19fSf) 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. 

Data for 1905-1908 available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 655, Table 141. 

A pocket of cleaned rice contains 100 pounds. 
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TABiiS 110.— Bie0: JfUmkoM&nctl itadef mmt§t t90lh-t$^iS^ ^mnuaSt 

[Tikotisaiid poaiHUh-4. 000 omttMl 


Year enM Dec. 81 


Country 

Average 1908-1013 

1923 

1924 

1925, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Bxports 

Imports 

Exports 

rRlNCtPAL KXPOBTIHO 









COUNTBIBS 









Bratil. 

24,763 

*102 

5 

7A293 

43,118 

14,439 


743 

British India. 

278,272 

6,337,516 

349,213 


801,028 

A 130.288 

»181,167 

>5,680,508 

French Indo-China.. 

4i 

2,288,040 

64 

EtS3E2 

>89 

>1,960,316 

>309 

>2,809,373 

Italy. 

4,415 

142,239 

2,568 

190,413 

4,447 

378,387 


363, tn 

Madagascar... 

•153 

«13.085 

1 

114,432 

>8 

KSKS 

>5 

98,264 

Siam __ 


1,^507 

4 

2.804.440 

1 

2,406,887 

3 

2,07A131 

Spain. 

6,467 

18;063 

18 


31 

115,847 


i»^867 

United States. 

200,314 


48,620 

348,830 

40,787 



06,700 

nilNClPAL IMPORtlMO 









COVNTBIBS 









Argentina.. 

03,084 

5,853 

103.161 

234 

07,879 

072 


619 

w fTIciTl rvVPiVIWMWIlfll 




627 

50,672 

> 100 


*237 


ika. 411 

461 






Belgium. 


09,048 

■KSXEO 

1,640 

81, So 

1,534 


3,193 

British Malaya. 

n. 090,672 

>1,209.475 

1,268,645 

455,833 

1,308,298 

420,458 

1,46.5,405 

647,362 

Canada. 


2,354 

63,027 

2,278 




1,593 

Ceylnn . - - . _ 



881.441 

5 




33 

China. 

704:002 



5,103 

J, 750, 741 

5,501 

1,684,617 

4,701 

Cuba_ _ 

mm 


' 442! 084 

444,0*1)7 




Czechoslovakia_... 



37 

113. 78K 

7: 

111,335 

232 

Dutch East Indies... 

1.178,111 





88,794 

>657,352 


Egypt. 

08,690 


113,454 



72,739 

07,015 

62,124 

France. 

617,861 

70,087 


77,751 

431,454 

66,552 



Germany. 

013,772 

896,628 

846,775 

4,873 


462,208 

1,175,269 

448,534 

Hongkong._ 


-- - . 

2,628,404 


2, J87,930 




Hunl^ryJ.. 



15,505 

280 

43, 6i0 

206 

31,850 


Japan..'.. 

056,676 

61,036 

589; 851 


1,080,290 

8,182 

1,713,523 

28,905 

MMintinA _ 

132,543 

* 1,446 

138,144 




> 135,188 


Netherlands. 

778; 682 

476,276 

I8r>;868 



140,101 

205,714 

233,800 

Philippine Islands... 

412,781 

>4 

146,404 

1,390 

H33,134 

470 


634 

IIiia<s[a 



> 14; 806 


8 124. 262 

>2,601 

104.537 

>58 

United Kingdom._ 

768; 853 

00,564 

313,386 

22,^ 


22,425 


18.953 

Other countries. 

931,700 

284,285 

1,484,043 

I78,63;i 


241,563 


54,410 

Total. 




14, .334,063 

13,641,850 

13,768,667 

13,144,264 

14,235,724 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

Mostly cleaned rioe. Under rice is Included paddy, unhoJled, rousb, cleaned, polished, broken, and 
cargo rice, in addition to noe flour and ^neal. Bice bran is not included. Bough rice, or paddy, where 
Bpecifloally reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at the ratio of 162 pounds oirou^ or onhuUod 
to 100 pounds of cleaned. *‘Fice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” In the returns of the United King¬ 
dom is not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply Indicate that it is practically all hulled rioe. 
Cargo rice, a mixture of hulled end unhuUod, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. 
Broken rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole doaned rice. 

* I'hpse-ycar average. 

* Sea trade only. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Fiscal year Apr. 1~Mar. 31. 

* Java and Madura only. 

* Six months. 

»Two-year average. 

* One year only. 



















































Tabi«s 111.— Bicef fou^k: Estimated pries per bushel^ received bp producers, De- 
cemher 1, average 19$l^i9$5f annual 1991-1996 


State 

Av. 

1021- 

1025 

|1021 

1022 

1038 

1034 

1025 

1026 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1025 

1021 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1026 

S. C. 

Ga. 

Fla--— 

Miss. 

Ark.1 

1 

Ct». 

no 

]25 

130 

118 

116 

CU, 

07 

02 

07 

118 

02 

CiM. 

116 

117 

130 

no 

88 

CU. 

120 

132 

135 

116 

112 


Ctt. 

125 

145 

160 

no 

150 

,CU. 

'A70 

no 

120 

100 

I^a-.-. 

Tex._._ 

Calif. 

U. B..- 

Cite. 

114 

116 

135 

jCte. 

86 

101 

116 

CU. 
80 ! 
00 
no 

ai. 

107 

115 

112 

CU. 

136 

125 

166 

CU. 

153 

140 

170 

aa, 

105 

no 

131 

118.2 

06.2 

^.1 

110.2 

138.5 

153.8 

109.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 112. — Rice, rough: Wholesale price per 162 pounds at New Orleans, 1909- 

1925 


Year Ijegiiming 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

agu 


DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

1000. 

3 . .50 

2.08 

2.80 

2 75 

2 62 

3.05 

2 75 

2 50 

2 00 

286 

2 56 

3.90 

2 9J 

1910 . 

2.80 

2. 28 

2.28 

2 36 

2 43 

2 50 

2 30 

2 46 

2 16 

2 35 

2 25 

2 75 

2 41 

1011 . 

2.82 

2. 50 

2.68 

2 78 

266 

2 02 

3.30 

3.53 

3. 02 

3 82 

3.55 

4.28 

3.23 

1012. 

3.S8 

3.38 

2.66 

3.20 

3.38 

3.53 

3.50 

3.50 

2. 05 

3.62 

3. 25 

3.42 

3. 34 

1913. 

3.76 

3.40 

3. 16 

4.00 

2 75 

3.10 

2 70 

2.20 

2 62 

3.12 

3.08 

3.38 

3.10 

1014.-. 

4. 32 

3.00 

2 65 

2 75 

3.38 

3.18 

3.60 

3.68 

3.75 

3.56 

3.55 

3.38 

3.48 

lOl.'i 

3. 20 

2.86 

266 

3.13 

282 

2 78 

3.35 

3. .16 

3.62 

2 73 


3.10 


1016. 

3. 01 

3.06 

3. is 

3. 44 

3.30 

.3. 32 

3.53 

3. 72 

6.00 

6.^3 

6.50 

6.40 

4.22 

1917 . 

6.62 

a50 

6.00 

6.88 

7.10 

7.25 

7.63 

8.31 

7.70 

8.53 

7.88 

7.12 

7,29 


7.20 

7.00 

6. 25 

6.12 

€.25 

5.88 




7.38 


0.88 


1919 

13.00 

0. 50 

8.38 

248 

aas 

10.51 



9.62 

8.88 

0.88 



1990 

6. 38 

5. 88 

4. 75 

4. 75 



2 m 

3.03 


3.08 

288 

2 78 


1921 . 

3. 52 

3.02 

3. 58 

3.24 


A 11 

3.58 

A 01 

2 35 

8.22 

3.05 

4.01 



3. 80 

3.00 

S. 11 

4. 00 

3. 58 

3.57 

3. 41 

A03 


8.35 

3.08 



1023 

A44 

3.00 

3.88 

4. 18 

4.28 

1 4.02 

4.08 

A 61 

T84‘ 

A25 




1924. 

4.78 

4.22 

4,47 

5.02 

6. 12 

I 

1 5.80 



5.54 

5.01 

5.05 

6.05 


1925.. 

5.54 

4.53 

A50 

4.72 

5.32 















1 


i. 


_ 

_ 




Division of Statistical and Historical Kasearch. 

Compiled from annual reports of tho New Orlesans Board of Trade, average of monthly range. 
Data for 18W--1906 available in 1024 Yearbook, p. ^7, Table 144. 


Table 113, — Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1909-1926 


NEW YORK (CLEANED, DOMESTIC, FANCY HEAD) 



29217*~^yBK 102C-57 
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Tablb IIS*—fitcAT Wh$i0a&U priee per pm»d, 

msw ORtBAKS OLBAK, TANOT) 



Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price iK»r 
bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers, 
l>ec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per acre ‘ 

Dorneiittc 
exiHjrts, 
£scal 
year be- 

Average: 


Bushels 

pounds 

i,ooo 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

Dollars 

Bushels 

1909-1913. 

843 


17,242 

(i9.8 

12,03:5 

14.27 

32,000 

1014-1920-. 

820 

18.1 

14,867 

124.5 

18,607 

22. 57 

270,7fi5 

1921-1026. 

745 

10.1 

H017 

90.7 

12,718 

17.30 

201,226 

1909. 

878 

20.5 

17,983 

70.2 

12,628 

11,636 

1A38 

158,160 

223 

1910. 

600 

20.5 

17,55)8 

66.1 

13.53 

1911. 

833 

21.1 

17,549 

72.6 

12,735 

15.29 

ISO 

1912. 

841 


19,249 

66 1 

12. 720 

15.12 1 

1,347 

1913. 

805 


13,833 

75.5 

10,445 

12.98 

686 

1914. 

792 


1A881 

76.4 

12,892 

1A28 

413,643 

1916. 

789 


15,056 

78.7 

11,843 

lA 40 

515,304 

1919. 

828 


11,062 

112.7 

13,147 

1A88 

260,102 

1917. 

924 


1A023 

100.0 

25,631 

i 27.74 

5,5fS7 

1918. 

1,027 


1A006 

160. 5 

28. 142 

1 27.40 

119,510 

1919. 


20.6 

14,399 

146. 1 

21,032 

i 3a 06 

244,786 

1930. 


18.7 

lA 142 

128.3 

16,863 

3t.06 

399,437 

1921. 

080 

20.9 

14,307 

81.2 

11,540 

1 1A97 

484,703 

1922. 

764 

19 1 

14,564 

88.5 

12,889 

1 16w87 

171, m 

1923. 

739 


-13,965 

03.3 

1 13,020 


92,687 

1934. 

746 

17.0 

13,367 

102.6 

13,708 

1A40 

190,901 

1928. 

747 

18.7 

13,994 

1 

88.8 

12,423 

16.63 

66,345 

1928*. 

707 

18.3 

19922 

88.3 

11,408 

1A14 





Biviidon of Orop and LiTesfcock Btilmates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

^Bawd on fiirm price Dec. 1. 

> Compiled Commerce and Navigation of United States, 190^1918, and June issue of Montlily 
Smnmanr of Foceign Commeroe, incduding buckwheat flour since Jan. l, 1923. 

«FieUminary. 


































































































STATISTICS OP GRAIJfS ANI, 

TaBM 115.- -Buckwheat: Acreage and production, by States, IBeS-ISiS 

[In 000 omitted] 


Acreage 


Production 


. state 

1023 

1924 

1925 

19261 

1023 

1024 

1025 

10261 


Aem 

Acres 

Aaes 

Aaes 

Bushels 

Bushds 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Maine... 

10 

n 

14 

15 

230 

312 

364 

345 

. 

1 




22 




Vermont:. J.... 

4 

2 

3 

3 

72 

44 

66 

m 

_ 

1 




20 





2 




32 




New York.. 

214 

232 

239 

203 

4,0C6 

4,662 

4,541 

3,837 

New Jersey.. 

10 

3 

3 

2 

210 

67 

63 

36 

Pennsylvania. 

227 

215 

194 

190 

4,880 

4,085 

4,462 

3,610 

Olilo. 

23 

34 

34 

22 

460 

544 

473 

386 

Indiana. 

6 

16 

20 

20 

102 

224 

264 

32D 

mnois. 

6 

6 

5 

6 

00 

84 

70 

66 

Michigan. 

63 

50 

62 

60 

753 

700 

712 

766 

Wifleonsln.. 

28 

23 

29 

23 

302 

; 

ifiriy : 

464 

346 

Miimesota.— 

40 

67 

61 

66 

637 

684 

854 

1,122 

Iowa. 

6 

6 

5 

5 

75 

00 

88 

00 

Missouri. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

13 

14 

16 

Knrt.h nekota_ 


8 

6 

9 


04 

72 

135 

South Dakota. 

0 

10 

, 11 

9 

126 

148 

132 

126 

Nebraska.*_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

15 

14 

11 

Delaware... 

8 

3 

3 

2 

144 

50 

48 

32 

Maryland............ 

0 

7 

7 

8 

100 

126 

168 

162 

Virginia. 

18 

17 

15 

IG. 

347 

204 

240 

352 

West Virginia. 

33 

31 

84 

36 

660 

627 

612 

684 

North Carolina. 

9 

10 

10 

10 

198 

180 

140 

220 

Kentucky. 

9 

7 

7 

8 

162 

98 

88 

136 

Tennessee. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

67 

67 

45 

60 

United States...- 

739 

745 

747 

707 

13,065 

13,367 

13,094 

12;922 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estixnotcs. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 116.— Bucktaheat: Yield per acre^ hy States^ 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1021- 

1025 

1021 

1023 

1923 

1024 

1025 

10261 

State 

1 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 


Bus, 

Bus. 

Bus, 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus, 

Bus. 


Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Me. 

25.4 

27.0 

27.0 

23.0 

24.0 

26.0 

23.0 

Iowa_ 

15.3 


14.0 

15.0 

15.0 

17. 5 

lao 

N. n . 


21.0 

25.0 

22.0 




Mo . 

13.4 

!4 0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

14.0 

15 0 

Vt. 

21.6 

22.0 

24.0 

18.0 

22.0 

22.0 

23.0 

N. Dak_ 





8.0 

12.0 

15.0 

Mass.. 

lao 

21.0 

2ao 

S l>ak__ 

iifi 

14.0 

8.0 

14.0 

14.8! 12.0 

14.0 

Coon_ 


17.5 

lao 

16.0 





15.8 

ido 

MO 

18.0 

15l0 

14.0 

11.0 

N. Y. 

20 3 

21.5 

21.0 

19 0 

21. 0 

19.0 

18.9 

rhd .. 

16.8 

14.0 

19.1 

18.0 

16.8 

16.0 

16.0 

N.,1 .. 

2a8 

21.0 

22.0 

21.0 

itt.0 

21.0 

; 18.0 

Md. 

20 7 

19.0 

20 6 

22.1 

lao 

24.0 

20.2 

Pa. 

21.6 

2ao 

21.0 

31,5 

19.0 

2 : 1.0 

! 19.0 

Va-..! 

18.6 

21.0 

19.5 

19.3 

17.3 

16.0 

22.0 

Ohio- 

20.1 

25.0 

20.0 

2ao 

lAOj 

19.7 

! 17.5 

W. Va_ 1 

19.6 

22.0 

21.0 

20.0 

17.0 

lao 

19.0 

Ind. 

15.fi 

19.0 

15.0 

17.0 

J4.0| 

13 . 2 : 16.0 

N. C . 1 

18.2 

17.0 

! 20 .0 

22.0 

18.0! 14.0 

210 

lU.i 

14. 0 

17.4 

14.0 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 ' 

Ky__ 

16. 1 

20.0 

I 

: 16.0 

18.0 

14. ol 12.5 

17.0 

Mich. 

14.4 

16.0 

14.0 

14.2 

14.0 

13,7 

16,3 

Tena. 

17,1 

18.0 

1 14.51 

19.0 

19,0 

15.0 

20.0 

Wls . 

14. .5 

14.01 

14.4 

14.0 

13.0 

10 . 0 : 15.0 1 




1 .. 

1 



i . ... 

Mitm. 

13.8 

16.0 

14.0 

13.0 

12.0 

14.0 

17,0 

U. 

19.1 

20.9 

1 19.1 

1 

lao 

17.9 

X 8.7 

18.3 


Division of Crop and livestock By t i>na t q^ 
1 Preliminary. 




































































S9ji < AGmWLTVME, im 

Tablb 117.— BudeV^uml: Mstimatei'price f«r huekti, received hy predueen, Untied 

SkUee, 



Division of Crop and Livestock estimates. Mean of prices imported on 1 st of month and 1st of Buccoeding 
month, September, 190&-I>eoember, 1U23. 


Table 118. — Buckioheai: Edimaled price per hushely received by producers, 
December 1, average 1921-1921), annual 1921-1926 
























































































STATISTICS. OF GRAINS 898 

SORGHUMS 

Tabm 119.—Sor#fcwm«>; November 16 price, VnUed 


Year 

. 

Thousamd of 
acres 

Averaw yield 
in biisaels per 
acre 

Prodnction. 
thousands of 
busheifi 

Price per 
bushel, received 
by producers, 
Nov. 15 

1016.. 

4*153 


114*460 

44.7 

1916.......... 

3,944 


53.868 

106.9 

1917. 

5,153 



161.0 

1916. 

0.036 

12.1 

73,241 

160.0 

1010. 


36.8 

130; 734 

127.4 

1929. 

5.120 

26.8 

137,408 

92.0 

1921. 

4,635 

24.6 

113,900 

39.1 

1922. 


17.0 

90,534 

87.8 

1023. 

5.793 

18.3 

105,835 

94.0 

1924. 

3.813 

21.1 

80,443 

85.2 

1925. 


18.3 

75,230 

*75.5 

1926«.1 

4*410 

22.6 

100,710 

*64.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Kafln, mik) maiss» teterita. * Dec. 1 price. » Preliminary. 


Table 120.— Sorghums^: Acreage^ production, and December 1 price, by Staies, 

1924 -^ 19^6 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per 
bushel, roceivod 
by produoors. 
Doc. 1 


1924 

1925 

1026* 

1924 

1925 

1936 

1924 

1935 

1926* 

1924* 


1926 


1,000 

1,000 


Bush. 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




Iowa. 

acre* 

QCTti 

ocr« 

Busk. 

Bujth, 

bttsh. 

bttsh. 

btish. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

7 

7 

10 

22.0 

23.2 

mMn 

154 

102 


116 

100 

80 

Missouri. 

63 

67 

57 

15.0 

15.0 

i&o; 

946 

855 


115 

100 

80 

Nebraska. 

25 

20 

22 

l&O 

■FT 

■oK; 


300 

233 

91 


80 

Kansas. 

], 144 

■KL^ 

■KE3 

21.4 

Be 

■1^ 

24,482 

22,770 

19*404 

mzm 


60 

Oklahoma. 

975 

1,053 

1.158; 

KAIi 

13,^ 

21.0| 

19.500 

14,216 

24,31gj 



45 

Texas. 

■IS!!) 

1.C25 

1,788 

22.0 

19.0 

2^ 

28,600 

30,875 

48,2761 

87 

BH 

55 

Colorado. 

■K 

60 

471 

9.0 

12.0 

9.0 

450 

600 

423 

90 

71 

60 

New Mexico. 

135 


110’ 

20.0 

20.0 

22.0 

2, 70(^ 

l,800i 

2,618 

100 

65 

40 

Ariatma. .. 

30 

30 

35' 

20.0 

23.0 

32. o; 

600 


1,120! 

130 

00 

60 

California.. 

84 

88 

90| 

30. 6 

34,0 

32.0| 

2,562 

2,992| 

3,072i 

135 

107 

84 

United States.. 

3,813 

4,130 

4,410 

21.1 

18.3 

, 

22.8' 

1 

80,443 

76,230 

100, 71 oj 

85.2 

75.5 

54.5 


Division o£ Crop and Livestock Rstimates. 

^ KalirSi znilo xnaixe) feterita. > Preliminary* 


• Nov. 16 price. 
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YEARBOOK OP 


Ta»i-)b m-'-Kafir: Monthly and yearly raetipU at Kanm City, t9(»-i9eg 
[Thousand pounds^, o., 000 omitWJ 


|nov.|D oc. j Jan. Feb. Apr. j Mayj June jjatyj Aug.jBept j Got. | Total 


loS?WS_ 0,884flA 305 lA 101 U OlJ 

IMi-lWO. 7.8000 OWfSO, 140 36,67813 

1031-1335.17,8-*^ \mj. 


1900.. 

1910.. 

mi.. 

1013.. 

1918.. 


2;820| 7,030j 8,400 
)|l(i,05(m5601p,g» 


,11,300118,10014,201, 
24,94836,008 34,188 
1,232 2,067 7,454 


19141.l7,48a40,2WMi 


37, 032^34, 619 


19151...j20,674 62,634 33; 06832; 434 

1916». 1,512 6,43«I0; 780 16, 388 

39171. 4,928 15.585 25, 995 21, 560 

19181. 2,834 9.117 8,562 9,425 

19191. 1.232 13,06W41,703 40, 410 

19a)».. 6,283 36,652 54, 886 25. 934 31,847| 

19211.. 14,722 19,689 26,365 30.061 

1922. 9,425 24.8^23,531 13,059 


10,903|l9,58« 


122,945 

18,665 

4,004 


28,35Sj32,40a; 


9,000j 2.5201 1,801^ 1,1 


4,800 2^900 
10,71811,088 
6»223 8,439 
1,417 862 

10. 595 27, 227 
86,61033,370 
4,004 2,526 
28,33618,049 
21,496 18,418 
1,519 25,133 


21,93017.494 
9,486 7,762 
22,29919,034 


1923. 

1924. 136,221164,495138.254 ...... 12?; 843|17; 9201 

19261.'15,646|35,2.35123,173 16,362il4,599 11,827 

1926.j22,238 27,697 


4,000 
to, 410 
7,307 12, 
^924 
14,106 


2,156 

5,482 

121,006 

30,246 


16,07816.8781 


11,149 

4,250 

15,338 


3,1 

6,77< 


10,410^11,619^11, 
83,88(821,504 0,57< 

' 431^ 431 

5,975: 2,2181 1.602 

5,21^ 8,93^ 3,634 


.14,661 
(91,640 
|16,262126,242 


145,769 
136,036 13.121 
11.889 8,3781 


42,997 13,182 
-''‘16.386 
4.6B2 
1,971 


2,77a 3,881i 


12,382 
9,065 


18.983^ 6,914 


10,226t 

6,286 


m 40,220 
3,460 68,050 
5, room, 644 
1,478 157,266 
2,34r 22»7«3 
' ^ ' ' 28,161 
819,530 
I 43.719 
•130; 596 
( 118^087 
1321,081 
1272.519 
1171944 
103,086 
276,605 


2,016 
:i08< 

370 

4,m\ 4,497 
8,932 6,899| 

6,714 11,7041 
1,971; 6,714! 

1,047 086 

3,511 5,79oL.„,.._ 
3,819 1,3551^7,161 
7,638 5,421 {186,596 


I 


Division of Btatbtion! and Uistorloal Rosoarch. CompiltKl from Kansas City Annual Statistical Report, 
Board of Trade, and Oruin i>ealers Journal. 

* Kafir, milo maize, and fetorlta included from January, I9l6-De<jember, 1921. 


Table 122.— Grain sorghutns: Classifiration of cam graded by licensed inspectors, 

all inspection points 


Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, by cars, annual, 1935 



Receipts 



Hhipments 



N0.I 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Sam« 

pie 

Total 

N0.1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

8am> 

pic 

Total 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars. 

Year beginning July 1,1926 * 

312 

4,138 

6,796 

1,639 

495 

12,400 

101 

1,802 

2,017 

297 

48 

4,266 


Total insfiections, by grade and class, July 1. 1925, to June 30,1926 

Class: 













Kafir. 

S8 

2,039 

1,817 

672 

]6(^ 

4,805 

11 

772 

743 

119 

11 

1,666 

Milo. 

190 

1,426 

3,006 

667 

179 

5,534 

18 

475 

743 

109 

17 

1,362 

Durra... 

7 

5 


1 

1 

14 







Fcterita. 


10 

16 

1 


21 


2 

1 



8 

Darso. 

2 

14 

6 

8 

_ 

1 

31 


3 

2 


2 

7 

Mixed--.. 

19 

664 

897 

2<J0 

12*' 1,»* 

! 

72 

550 

528 

69 

18 

1,237 


Total of all classes and sulx^asses under each grade, by poroentages, annual, 

1925 


P.cL 

p.a. 

Ret. 

Pet. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Pci 

Pel 

P.ct. 

Pel 

P.cL 

Year beginning July 1,1925 * 

2.5 

33.5 

46,8 

13.2 

4.0 

100 

2.4 

42.2 

47.3 

7.0 

1.1 

100 


Total inspections, by grade and class, July 1,1925, to June 30,1926 

Class: 













Kafir... 

1.8 

42.5 

37,8 

14.0 

‘^3.0 

100 

0.7 

46.6 

44.0 

7.2 

ae 

100 

Milo--. 

3.5 

25. 8 

55.4 

12.1 

3. 2 

100 

1.3 

34.9 

54.6 

8.0 

1.2 

100 

Durra. 

50.0 

36.7 


7.2 

7.1 

100 

Feterita. 


47.6 

47.6 

4.8 


100 


66.7 

33.3 



100 

Darso. 

6.4 

45.2 

19.4 

25.8 

3.2 

100 


42.8 

28.6 


' *28 6 

too 

Mixed. 

.9 

3,3.3 

45.0 

14.5 

6.3 

100 

5.8 

44.5 

42.7 

&6 

1.4 

100 


Grain Division. 


^ First complete year of Insijection. 













































STATISTICS OP GRAINS 


Tabx^b No. B White: Weighted average price per 100 pounde of 

reported each safes, Kaneae City, 1909-19BB 


Year begiiming 
November 























FRUITS AND VEGRTARLES 
APPLES 

Tabls 124. — Apples: Total prodvetion in the United States, 1909-19£0 


Y^r 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Froduclion 

1000 

■ 

1014. 


1010 _ 

£u»k0ls 

14% 086.000 
223.6n. 000 
99.002.000 
202.702.000 

202.842.000 


Bushels 

171.728,000 

172,380.900 

246,460.000 

ItoTilMMHI 

1915. 


1923. 

1011 

1916. 

1921. 

1926»_ 

1912. 

1917. 

1922. 


1913. 

1918. 




! 


Division of Oop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures ara in italics. 
^ Preliminary. 


Table 125. — Apples: Total production^ by States^ 1922-1 
IThousand bushels—i. e., 000 omittedl 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 

896 
































BTATISnCS 0F PBUrrS AND VEGITABUBS WT 


TjMM 136.—Aw**.- Cor4ot thipmefUs, by SbOe of origin, Jimo, 19tO-Jwie, im 



* Crop iziov<Mncnt season cxtonda (roni Juuo l of oik* yeju Ihrontrh Innt* of the follovving year. 

* i’refuniiKiry. 

Table 127 .—Apples {commercial crop): Production by Stoics, 19S1-1026 
{ThonsanU harrr-hi—i. e., 000 omUtod] 






























































































































































































STA.T18TZC8 OF FBOITS AND VEGETADLES 9M 

Tawu* m.—ApfUt: Car-id BhipmenU, by State cf ariyin, June, IQeO-Deeemhv, 

1926 —Continued 


Crop moyeroent season ^ 


State and 


year 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Ctdorado: 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cats 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Id’® T - 


1 

3 

166 

1,793 

761 

117 

73 

89 

51 

7 

2 


3,J)63 

_ 



18 

861 

%224 

430 

141 

103 

91 

14 

5 



3 ’ 882 

_ 



2 

158 

1,213 

1,027 

601 

225 

111 

43 

5 




1923. 



4 

274 

1,150 

579 

289 

118 

197 

95 

12 



iV718 

1924. 



3 

239 

1,205 

580 

223 

65 

57 

27 

5 



2304 

1925*-..- 


1 

6 

429 

1,374 

734 

326 

118 

100 

72 

29 

5 


3,193 

1929 *. 


1 

1 

211 

1,278 

724 

260 







Washington: 

















23 

88 

760 

7,923 

4,996 

2,138 

1,158 

1,717 

1,490 

1,066 

669 

185 

22,213 

1921 


44 

161 

2,671 

12,930 

7,847 

3,076 

2,060 

2 ; 293 

994 

'63G 

491 

112 

33,355 

1922 


33 

78 

2,187 

6,792 

5,596 

3,298 

4,194 

3,007 

2.004 

780 

294 

28 

28,291 

192^1. 


65 

204 

2,486 

13,111 

7,871 

2 ; 708 

3,410 

3,813 

1,962 

1,074 

818* 

111 

37,033 

1924. 

8 

20 

m 

3.186 

9,a56 

5,527 

2,066 

1,669 

i;085 

■730 

737 

606 

268 

25,156 

192r> >. 


lOB 

422 

5,1?J 

11,602 

5,916 

2,503 

2,029 

2,263 

1,85X 

1,519 

1,114 

533 

35,046 

1929». 


62 

555 

5,680 

11,675 

5,874 

2,670 







Oregon. 















1920. 


2 

1 

95 

998 

1,100 

451 

273 

197 

96 

34 

12 


3,265 

1921. 


9 

9 

323 

2,367 

1,913 

1,000 

498 

300 

109 

44 

6 

i 

6.5^ 

1922. 


1 

1 

98 

867 

1,239 

707 

451 

314 

101 

23 

3 


3,895 



19 

27 

371 

2,241 

2,012 

635 

462 

394 

186 

59 

1 

1 

6.423 

. 

1924.- 



40 

497 

2.329 

1.459 

613 

323 

120 

82 

41 

1 

1 

5,515 

1926 *_ 

1 

6 

34 

474 

2. m 

'992 

344 

213 

170 

150 

103 

4G 



192« >. 

5 

10 

105 

769! 

2,436 

1,520 

547 







California: 




1 











1920. 

6 

219 

584 

9981 

1,002 

7H7 

389 

iiei 

H6 

70 

78 

67 

1 :^ 

1 4,413 

1921. 

Id 

301 

677 

1,251^ 

1,531 

714 

174 

120 

117 

iOl 

42 

21 

1 

5,062 

1922. 

2 

212 

998 

782 

920 

887 

495 

179 

1(^ 

168 

107 

78 

1 3C 

> 4,901 

1923. 

01 

1,290 

984 

1,277 

1,431 

771 

219 

122 

77 

123 

55 

65 

^ 3C 

» 6,505 

1924. 

2:^ 

734 

645 

943 

1,185 

. 696 

ive 

J20 

111 

97 

85 

59 

1 (j 

f 4,891 

1925 >. 


341 

155 

498 

691 

227 

90 

99 

100 

109 

74 

GA 

31 

2,531 

1920 *. 

901 


591 

950 

WO 

352 

149 








Other States: 














1920. 


m 

455 

1,28U 

3,990 

1,950 

539 

218 

197 

216 

66 

24 

1 

9.910 

1921. 

IS 

m 

452 

1.876 

4,131 

1,624 

324 

86 

58 

44 

9 

8 

> i 

S.K31 

1922.1 

m 

1,311 

393 

1.831 

3.820 

1,327 

250 

123 

76 

82 

56 

11 

1 

! 9.776 

1923.i 

m 

1,2H3 

641 

2,272 

5,614 

2; 390 

457 

290 

185 

135 

68 

27 

' 5! a 423 

1921,. 1 

126 

938 

538 

1,614 

5, 415 

2,876 

619 

263 

200 

117 

331 h 

] 

, 12,776 

1925 *. 

99 

1,532 

635 

2,35(1 

6,32i-» 

1,762 

282 

211 


163 



h 

12,722 

192>i 3 ; 

102 

1,374 

627 

2,087 

4,407 

1.788 

474 





f 


1. 

Total: 









j 



1020.i 

155 

1,957 

8,772 

virm 

40,390 

23,851 

9,222 

6, 267 

6,976 

5,659 

2,824 

1,474 

. 310J16,U7 

1921.i 

92 

1,239 

3,544 

<13,934 35,126114,791 

5,92J 

i,19i 

4, 692 

2 , 90 a 

1. 7tK 

1 1,1171 246; S9,58f 

1922. 

871 

2,712 

5,020 

!15, 435 34.539121.045 

8,821 

8,573 

6, 611 

5,502 

2,807 

1 1,617, 356ill3,95i 

1923. 

153 

3,360 

4,122 

U6,688<49.87« 

!35,571 

8,061 

8,298 

8,213 

6,37(1 

3.4(K 

2,2951 7071138. IW 

1924. 

205 

. 2,382 

3,126 

14,641 39,866*20,231 

6,399 

5,294 

4.024 

3,277 

2.29: 

. 1,6151 50flI0:i,84- 

1925 

433 

1 2,896 

4,330 

20,963144,94120,096 

7,372 

6,252 

6,855 

: 6,2?^ 

4 , 114 : 2 , 494 * 9301127.90J 

1920 < 

266 

j 3,754 

3,241 

19.959.42.052 22.205 

7,210 



_ 

_ 


; 

1_ 




1 




III'. 


Division U Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipments ai sboitn In oarlots include those by boat reduoe<i to carlnt ba.-^is. 

1 Ch'op movement seaeon extends trom June 1 of one year through June of the following year. 

> Proiiininary. 



























































m YBA1IB90X OF AGSICUZ^TUSl, tm 

Table 129. — Apples: JrUernaiHmal tradSt avemge 19ii^f91Sf rnniMud 
f Tbouflands of bomls of 141 poaDds—i. 000 omlttod] 


Ymt e»d«d Doo. 31 


Country 


PRXNCirAL EXPOBTINO 
COUNTRIES 

Australia-. 

Belgium. 

Oaxmda. 

Franco >. 

Italy... 

Netherlands. 

Now Zealand. 

Rumania. 

United States. 

PRINCIPAL IMPOBTINQ 
COUNTRIES 


Braeil. 

Cuba.. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Irisli Free State.. 

Norway ^. 

Poland. 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom. 
Other countries.. 

Total. 


Average, 

lfll-1913 

1023 

1024 

1926, preliminary 1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

26 

380 


! 455 


! 606 



264 

312 

41 

263 

m 

328 

100 

m 

280 

1,286 

185 

1,600 

177 

1,524 

158 

1,837 

80 

2,380 

180 

434 

63 

1,800 

98 

1,453 

13 

220 

0 

153 

(>) 

333 

(?) 

370 

35 

311 

107 

251 

121 

353 

51 

726 

»17 

n 

6 

41 

13 

68 

13 

50 

2 

(•) 

(») 

13 

(«) 

140 

(?) 

361 

(0 

3,200 

j 

44 

2,050 

32 

4,120 

28 

3,348 

27 

L -. 

1 17 


1 36 


47 


13 


30 


1 2D 




36 

1 

131 

(*) 

132 

(») 

181 

(8) 

(0 

(0 

162 

1 

162 

1 

112 

(») 

64 


40 


I 51 


47 


4,818 

31 

505 

14 

3,767 

i ■ * 

2,800 

23 





147 


163 


74 

<*) 

117 

(8) 

63 

(») 

68 

0 





50 

2 

28 

14 

44 

1 

154 

1 

216 

(») 

202 

1 (») 

2,562 


4,827 


5,250 


4,385 


78 

114 

€0 

170 

50 

161 

35 

8,364 

8,205 

6,669 

6,254 

10,68.3 

0,362 

8,033 

8,168 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

* Year beginning July 1. * I^-ess than 500 barrels.' 

> Includes pears. * Not separately stated. 


Table 130. — Apples: Cold-storage holdings. United States, 1915-1926 
[Thousfmd-—i. e., 000 omitted] 


BARRELS! 


Year 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Oct.l 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Avorngo; 











2,800 

2,203 

l.flO.'i 

0.55 

434 

127 


2,625 

3,607 

1021-1925. 

3 ; 604 

21817 


1,173 

686 


811 

3,712 

4,109 

1915. 


2,438 

1,716 

896 

■was 

61 


3,093 

4,213 

1016. 

31743 

3,324 

2.643 

1,561 


218 


2^530 

3^166 

1917. 

2,880 

2^121 


i;044 

543 

183 


2,558 

31195 

1918. 

2,754 

2^226 

1,676 

978 


101 


2i915 

3)280 

1919. 

2,582 

1,704 

962 

1 487 

198 

68 

824 

3,108 

3,326 

1920. 

2,693 


1,385 

! 706 

274 

64 

452 

3,516 

4,670 

1921. 

3,066 



1,027 

449 


670 

1,822 

1.979 

1922. 

1,742 

1,424 


561 

248 

74 

1,216 

4,183 

4.319 

1928. 

3,708 

2.839 


1,199 

578 

150 

664 

4,619 

5,477 

1924. 


3,993 

3,024 

1,925 

1,113 

451 

543 

3,561 

4.167 

1926. 


2,811 


1,151 

643 

176 

1,058 

4,434 


1026. 

4,556 

3,714 

2,667 

1,531 

727 

262 

601 

3,933 

5,458 


! All apples, except those packed in western-style boxe& are tabulated in terms of barrels, on the basis of 
3 bushels to the barrel; since Oct. 1,103S. apples packed in bushel baskets are also induded in this tabulation. 
Three boxes are considered the equlvaiont of 1 barrel. 





































































STATlWnCS OP PRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Ml 

Table 130.— Affle*; 'CM-eterofe hMings, United States, 1915-1996 —Con. 
[Tbdusand—1. 6.» oee omittod] 

BOXES 


Year 

- 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Oct. 1 

N®v. 1 

Doc. 1 

Average; 

1916-1890. 

5,348 

9,980 

4,644 

8,273 

3,254 

6,170 

1,916 

4,050 

928 

2.59 


2,808 

6,460 

6,670 
11,076 

IW1-1W6. 

2,055 

710 

809 

1916. 

4,091 
3,210 
4,350 
5,634 
5,137 

3,441 
2,738 
3,790 
5,192 
4,205 

2,328 

2,096 

2,646 

3,764 

2,431 

^1,341 

1,208 

525 

142 


1,780 

3,^ 

3,977 

4,483 

4,045 

7,703 

1916. 

709 

258 


21100 

2,216 

2,513 

4,244 

1917. 

1.504 

796 

246 


1916. 

2,416 

1,410 

996 

172 


mo. 

54-5 

170 

440 

1920. 

8,f>08 

7,296 

6,331 

2,9S2 

1,598 

447 

277 1 

2,878 j 

0,651 

1921. 

i 7,260 

i 6,266 

4,880 

3,548 

2,000 

826 

667 

5,464 

11,281 

1922. 

1 11,001 

, 8,667 

6,282 

4,107 

2,088 

721 

669 1 

4,164 1 

7,271 

13,866 

1923. 

1 8,310 

! 7,612 

5,593 

8,821 

3,345 

1,475 

380 

780 

6.886 ! 

1924. 

' 14,201 

11,550 

6,837 
3,412 

2,901 

940 

820 

6,620 

0,917 

1925. 

! 9,089 

7,264 

5,266 

1,801 

674 

1,001 

!), 105 

13,041 

192fl.. 

11,868 

I 

i 10,009 

V,898 

5,350 

2,892 

J, 104 

1,809 

9,523 

15,083 


ALL APPLES IN TERMS OF BARRELS* 


Average: 

1016-1920. 

4,673 
6,033 

3,841 

6,574 

2,600 

4,060 

1,503 

2,523 

741 

1,271 

213 

441 


3,8f)l 

6, 865 

11 

1921-1926. 

1,083 

1015. 

4,293 

3,585 

2,401 

1,343 

^" 474 ' 

loi' 


” 3,680 

5,441 

1916. 

4,813 

4 ; 236 

:<242 

1,084 

1,085 

304 

_ 

.^200 

4,492 

1917. 

4,1,32 

3,385 

2,442 

1.545 

808 

265 


3,296 

4,680 

1918... 

4,600 

3 ; 057 

2,830 

i,m 

678 

150 


3 ; 752 

4,028 

1919. 

<204 

3 ; 105 

1,772 

066 

380 

125 

971 

4, 523 

5,923 

1920. 

5,52s) 

4,524 

3,162 

1, 690 

806 

213 

644 

4,475 

6,787 

1021 .. 

6,386 

6,105 

3,6.50 

2,210 

1,119 

445 

1 792 

.3,643 

5,730 

1922. 

5.429 

4,313 

3,090 

1,930 

941 

1 314 

1,452 

5,521 

6,743 

1923. 

6,481 

6,376 

3,877 

2,314 

1,070 

277 

027 

6,014 

10,099 

1924 . 

9,696 

7,843 

5,96*) 

3,871 

2,080 

768 

820 

6, 7.58 

7,473 

192.5. 

6,073 

5,233 

3,701 

1 2,288 

1,143 

m 

1,422 

7,489 

0,398 

1020. 

8, 512 

7,051 

! .5,300 

t 

3,314 

1,691 

630 

1,204 

7,107 

10,486 


Cold Storage Report Section. 

* All apples, except those packed in western-style boxes, are tabulated in terms of barrels, on the basis of 
8 bushels to tho barrel; since Oct. 1,1923, apples packed in bushel baskets arc also included in this tabulation 
Three boxes are considered tlio eQQivaicnt of 1 barrel. 

Table 131 .— Apples: Estimated price per hv^hel, received by producers, United 

Slates, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
June 

Juno 

15 

July 

16 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Ctif. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis, 

CU. 

Cfs. 

Cis. 

Cts 

Cis 

Cis. 

CIS, 

CLs. 

Cts. 

1010-101.3_ 

114.2 

85.0 

72.4 

70.6 

72.5 

80.1 

90.6 

98 3 

104 7 

109.0 

110.0 

127.2 

81.1 

1914-1920 . 

166. 3 

127.3 

105.7 

09.8 

JO.5.8 

113.3 

12A] 

12)i. 9 

1310 

142.2 

150.7 

165.1 

113.6 

1021-1025. 

185.2 

102.7 

127.8 

119.2 

128. d 

13.5.8 

142. 5 

14.5. 5 

1512 

155.1 

156.4 

175. H 

134.2 

1010.. 

irlo 

76.9 

73.8 

73.6 

77.4 

~”80.3 

ioa 2 

115.7 

118.6 

124.7 

138.8 

139.6 

88.1 

1011. 

136.4 

94.8 

73.0 

70.2 

65.8 

7 . 3.1 

86.1 

92.7 

08.8 

103.5 

114.9 

128.8 

76,0 

1012. 


82.5 

67.6 

62.2 

61.3 

63.5 

72.6 

713 

78.4 

82.4 

85.0 

94.0 

66.8 

1013 .. 

101.2 

80.0 

75.2 

76.5 

8.5.6 

94 4 

1U3.0 

110.6 

123.U 

128.0 

137.1 

146.4 



135.6 

! 91.2 

68.0 

61. 0 

56.0 

57.3 

Of). 6 

69 3 

73.1 

73.4 

80.1 

00.6 

62,7 

191.5 . 


78.4 

61.8 

68.0 

ml 1 

72.4 

77.0 

86.1 

90. f> 

91.2 

04.8 

07. 6 

71.0 

1916 . 

■njjltJ 

86.5 

! 8a7 

75. (i 

82.5 

92.0 

103.4 

1013 

1114 

126.9 

137.1 

142.9 

90.7 

iPiFM—— 


125.1 


96.0 

105.1 

116.8 

127.4 

132.0 

yss.6 

142. (1 

143.0 

155.8 

113,6 

1018 . 


12.5.7 

1115 

118.9 

129.4 

■EMC 

150 9 

148.0 

MhLmi] 


203.5 

220.8 

137.5 

1019 .. 

223.4 

1 187.6 

161.4 

153.2 

17.5.6 

184.0 

213.9 

215.9 

229.2 

236,7 

253.5 

285.8 

18f). 1 

1920-. 

240.1 

196.7 

152.1 

134.8 

125.0 

no. 7 

148.2 

130 8 

132.8 

1S4.7 

142,2 

162.3 

133.8 

mi.. 

173.0 

! 165.3 

165.1 

171.4 

190 4 

215. 7 

224.5 

J83.5 

2<Kj.7 


104.5 

241.4 


1922--. 

202.7 

i 181.7 

:ioo.4 

04.3 

03.4 

101.6 

loao 

131. 6 

142.3 

144 0 

156.5 

178 7 

100.4 

1923.-. 

188.6 

i 106.7 

121.4 

loao 

nio 

114.6 

114.0 

121.3 

125.0 

120.1 

129.4 

131.3 

117.4 

1024. 

150.3 

i 141.3 

121.6 


115.9 

119.5 

128.2 

144.0 

150.7 

156.4 

168.4 

179,2 

122.1 

1C9A _ _ _ _ 

201.4 

i 158.7 


iiaL5 

120.5 

127.7 

137.4 

146.3 

146.3 

190.8 

143.2 

148,2 

127.0 

1026... 

16&7 

1 133.8 

Hi 

88.4 

80.2 

81.6 

8V.7 














Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimatos. 









































































Tabls 132.— Apples: Average L c, 1. price to johbers at five markets^ 192(^1926 

IN BARRELS 


YEARBOOK OF AORIOULTEltE^ tm 
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Table 133*— Apj^9: Average L c, L price per barrel te jobbere eH New Ycth^ 
September, 1909^ December, 1996 


Average: 

. 

1921-1026. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

MU. 

3.14 

4.07 

6.22 

i>oUt. 

3.49 

4.M 

5.78 



Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mis. 

JhiHt. 

MU. 

3.M 

3.77 

4.30 

5.33 

6.72 

6.98 

6.86 

6.20 

6.38 

3.21 
4.80 
2.98 

2.78 

4.79 

2.91 
3.19 
5.38 

4.88 

7.88 
8.06 
5.01 

^ 3.M 
4.75 
3.39 
2.70 
4.75 

2.84 
3.33 
5.91 
4.02 
9.55 
7.60 
6 . 01 

3.48 
6.36 
4.20 
3.12 
6.34 

3.66 
3.12 
5.53 
6.76 
10.00 
7.08 
6.70 

8.62 

7.64 

7.44 

5.09 

5.37 

6.08 

4.69 

4.60 

4.82 

7.84 

7.82 

7.80 

6.65 

5.60 

5.82 



Division of Statisticsal and Historical Research. September, 1909, to May, 1020, compiled from the 
American Agriculturist, average of weekly range; subsequently compiletl firom Daily Market Report of 
Division of Fruits and Vegetables; simple average of daily range of selling prices. Since all varieties are 
included, these figures can be taken only as an index of the changes in the lovel of apple prices. 

Table 134 .—Production and shipments of citrus fruits, by States, 1889, 1899, 1909, 

1919-1926 
PRODUCTION X 
[Thousand boxes—i. e., 000 omitted] 

ORANOBB * 


1889 * 1890 M 1909 M 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1926 



* The figures in this table of production include fruit consamed on farms, sold locally, and used for manu¬ 
facturing purposes, as well as that shipped. The figures dro not include fruit which ripened on the trees 
but which was destroyed by freezing or storms prior to plckin^l. For Califemla the figures relate to ttio 
crop produced from the bloom of tl>e year shown, fruiting through the winter and through the spring and 
summer (tf the foilowing year, being picked from Nov. l of the year shown to Oct. 31 of the following year. 
Fruit not picked until after the latter date is included with the crop of the following year. For all States 
except Oallfemia the eetixnates include all fruit picked after about Sept. 1 of the year shown. 

* Including tangerines. 

> Data from oensus reports. 

< As cetlmated from prospects on Dec. 1* 

* Less than MO buses. 



































































































YSAfidOOE OF AOSIQlTIifOmy tm 


Table 136*— Ciiru$frftik: Car4Bt Mpmenk bj/ State of origin, S^ftten^, 

September, i9i6 

OBAMFRtFIT 



LEMONS 



ORANGES 8 


Florida. 

20,859 

M6.718 

1 

23,006 

33,418 

25,091 

19,764 

Alabama. 

87 

146 

476 

600 

2 

338 

Mississippi. 



0 

13 


8 

1 Louisiana. 




3 

2 

1 

Texas. 




3 

,3 

6 

Armma. 

49 

78 

71 

94 

45 

96 

California. 

46,844 

28,376 

48,346 

44,905 

34,439 

46,968 

Total. 

67,839 

44,317 

71,908 

1 

79,086 

59,582 

67,171 


TOTAL CITRUS FRUITS (GRAPEFRUIT. LEMONS, ORANGES ’) 


Florida. 

31,974 

28,661 

39,976 

fXl, 032 

45,178 

33.976 

Alabama. 

87 

146 

476 

600 

2 

338 

Mississippi. 



9 

13 

. 

8 

Louisiana. 




3 

2 


Texas. 

. 

8 

48 

10*1 

526 

304 

Arizona,. 

97 

140 

175 

25i 

205 

315 

California. 

59,066 

39,442 

57,386 

58,084 

16,442 

62.0:17 

Total____ 

91,224 

68,396 1 

98,069 

112,686 

92,355 

96,979 


Division of StatistlcaJ and Historical Research Compiled from ropoits of Divi^’ori of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot l>asis 


* Crop movement season extends from Sept 1 of one year through^eptoiixlwr of the following year, 
except for oranges in California, where the season extends horn Nov. 1 to Octobci. 

» PreUminury. 

* Includes tangerines. 

* Includes I car in August. 1921, 






































STAlTSTICSi OF FRTIITS AND VEGSH^ADl^S W 

Tapu ’iXJ.-^hmoM: IntemaUanal trqde, average 1911-1018, annual i9$S-lditf 

[Thousand boxes of 74 pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Coautry 

Year ended Dec. 31 

Average, 

loii-ma 

1923 

1024 

1925, prelimi¬ 
nary 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

F&lNClFAli EXFORTINQ COT7BTB1XS 









Italy.. 

2 

8,147 

1 

4,198 

1 

5,236 

1 

7,063 

Spain _____ 


101 


201 

0 ) 

213 

(0 

656 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 






Austria-Hungary__ 

1,032 

228 







Belgium *. 

'763 

(0 

920 

3 

1,058 

7 

804 

3 

Czoohoslovakia...._- 



237 

(0 

295 

(0 

408 


Denmark . ___ 

. 

26 


32 

36 

42 


Germany.I 

® 1,107 

(*) 

387 

0) 

1,201 

0 ) 

1,531 

(‘) 

Hungary....... 



54 

(*) 

113 

0) 

131 

0 ) 

Irish Free Btate ___ __j 




30 


33 

Netherlands. 

94 

3 

158 

11 

178 

18 

179 

18 

New Zealand.....______ 

10 


15 


13 

(0 

15 


Poland........-. . 





248 

1 

293 

(0 

Rumania. 

123 

(0 

168 

(*) 

183 

(0 

198 

(0 

fiweden _ __ ____ 

24 


31 


34 


40 


Switzerland.... ___......... 

(*) 


126 


120 


140 


United Kingdom ____ 

* 1,116 


1/m 


» 1 , 781 


1,894 


Unite<l States . 

«J,76p 

«6a 

1,702 

183 

634 

228 

1,572 

162 

Other countries . 



213 


142 

8 

153 

29 

Total . 

6,047 

8,546 

6,337 

4,689 

6,067 

6,711 

7,434 

7,931 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Less than 500 boxes. 

* Lemons, oranges, citrons, etc. 

* Two-year average. 


Official sources. 

* Not separately stated. 

* Includes limes and grapefruit. 

* One year only. 


Table 138.— Oranges: International tradCy average 1911-1913j annual 1923-1925 
[Thousand boxes of 78 pounds~i. e , 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913 

1023 

1924 

1925, preliini- 
1 nary 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

miNCIPAL EXPORIINO COUNTRIES 

Brazil. 


2 

0) 

111 

42 

8,476 

....353 


406 

236 

259 

68 

2,299 

370 
<321 
13,030 
359 ' 
2. 294 


448 

384 

270 

70 

3,485 

277 

1.7Si 1 
18,058 
309 1 

2,m 1 


499 

233 

China. 

0) 

0) 

253 

369 

Cuba.... 

Orecce ..... 





Italy. 

3 

(») 

.(0) 

1 

4,074 

369 
1,848 
. 19,855 
660 
1,981 

Japan.. 

Palestine. 






Spain. 


14,830 
(0) 

1.154 

1 

(0) 

union of South Africa___ 


United States.. 

0 73 

7 93 

15 

li 


1 Not separately stated. * Expro.s.sed in value only. 

»Includes lemons. ® Two-year average. 

* Less than 500 boxes. f Includes limes. 

® Six months. 
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Tabls 138.--df«w^; InimuUtimiil^adif 19ti-Jl$lS, ann^ 19iS-t998 — 

Coniinued 

[TlK>uto&d boies of 78 pounds—i. e., 800 omitted] 


Country 

Year ended Dec. 31 

Average 

19U-1B13 

1 

1828 

1824 

1826, prelimi¬ 
nary 

Im- 
I ports 

Ex- 

pwta 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im- 
1 ports 

Ex- 

ports 


m 

PBZNCirAL IHPOBTING COTTNTRIES 

fi I'^strla-H tingary_ 

2,110 

102 






r?ftPtf*hnis{ovaK''i.,. 

107 

258 

on 

3,780 

384 

(3) 

120 
238 
802 
4,180 

4,428 
62 
245 
2,109 
53 1 
297 1 
1 

635 1 
124 
231 , 
307 1 
10,396 

1 ^06 

(») 

430 

230 

501 

8,871 

5,899 

230 

234 

1,850 

1 ^ 

338 

638 
103 
267 
. 374 

10,788 
! 185 j 

\ 

Denmark____ __ 

07 

(‘) 

3,108 

3,035 



Egypt. 


5 

61 

(>) 

4 

152 

0) 

(>) 

3 

122 

s 

France ... 

% 

(>) 

Germany.. 

Ifunffarv ____ .. _ 

Iriah^Pwie State. . __'_1 




Netherlands.. 

(131 

(‘) 

208 

0 

1,204 

48 

870 

67 

779 

861 

Now Zealand... .. 

Norway ®. 





Poland.....____ 



8 

0) 

(») 

1 

Rumania....... 

1 143 

i 100 

1 372 

, 7,038 

0) 

84 

247 
341 
10,714 
01 

8 

Sweden...... 

Switzerland.. 


0) 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries... 





7 

28 

847 

Total. 



18, 874 

20,117 

18,402 

19,782 

24,352 

29,590 

26,801 

30,753 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rescarcs. Official sources. 


1 Not separately stated. > Includes lemons. > LesB than HOO boxes. 


Table 139.— OrapefruU^ Florida: Average auction prioe per box at New Ydrk, 

1919-1926 































































StAfXSnCS OP PKUITS AKD VSGETABIjES 9M 

Tasub CMfomta: Awrage avetion price per box at New York. 

1919-1998 ’ 


Season beginning 
October 

Oot. 

Nov. 



Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


Aver¬ 

age 


Doffs. 

Doffs. 

Doffs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Doffs. 

DolU. 

Doffs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Doffs. 

Doffs. 

Doffs. 

im . 

7.Sd 

3.79 

2.45 

2.25 

6.00 

B.81 

3.76 

3.12 

2.60 

1.87 

3.18 

2.61 

3.59 

im . 

4.73 

2.78 

3.04 

8.39 

4.11 

3.14 

2.91 

3.82 

8.17 

8.99 

3. 72 

5.87 

4.64 

mi. 

4.90 

8.40 

4.84 

4.79 

4.68 

4.15 

3.84 

4.95 

4.50 

3.45 

4.37 

a 52 

4.38 

tm . 

8.61 

7.44 

6.01 

6.01 

6.42 

4.20 

4.79 

6.12 

7.92 

6.07 

7.68 

7.28 

6.25 

im . 

4.40 

3.81 

8.42 

8.01 

3.37 

8.87 

8.51 

8.18 

8.40 

2.80 

4.80 

4.65 

3.66 

19a*--. 

4.90 

&80 

A66 

4.45 

4.30 

4.61 

4.76 

6.71 

6.52 

4.48 

4.50 i 

8.87 

5.36 

1926. 

1926. 

0.73 

4.46 

4.10 

3.80 

4.37 
4.08 . 

3.86 

4.10 

5.45 

4.14 

4.79 

3.76 

4.70 

4.17 

3.60 

4.51 









.1 




Division of Statlstieal and Hiatorioal Boaoarch. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly avoraRO obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales. Includes all sises 
and grades. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 


Table 141. — OrangeSf California navel: Average aiictian price per box of certain 
brands at New York, 1919-1926 


Season boginniug 
December 

Decem¬ 

ber 

January 

Febru¬ 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

Average 


Dollari 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

'Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1919. 

5.80 

1 5.98 

* 6.39 

5.13 

7.10 

5.71 

4.70 

*6.70 

1920. 

5.79 

4.90 

3.56 

4.20 

4 41 

5.01 

6.71 

4.03 

1921.. 

C. 46 

4.64 

* 4.81 

6.51 

* 6.97 

*6.78 


*0.07 

1922. 

5.00 

4.34 

4.17 

3.91 

4. 60 

4.61 

4.67 

4.45 

1028. 

4.44 

3.50 

3.50 

3.23 

4 05 

3.49 

*4.35 

*3.67 

1924. 

4.71 

5.32 

4.98 

5.76 

5. 72 

7.06 

6.74 

6.94 

1925 »... 

4.67 

*6.08 

4.69 

4.77 

6.74 

4.98 


5w23 

1926 . 

5.50 











Division of Statistical and Historical Rtsearch. Compiled from Now York Dally Fj uit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of the following- 
nanu’d brands: Paul Neyrou, Coldeu Cross, (lleudora Heights, Pinnacle, Karlibest, and Big Tree. In¬ 
cludes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported dm mg each month. 

' Ten sales or less during month. 

’Kce footnotes to figures u.sfvl in obtaining this average. 

* In 192.5 the soasori began in November, with an average price of $7.03. 


Table 142.— Oranges, California Valencia: Average auction price per box of certain 
brands at New York, 1919-1926 


Season boginnlag 
May 

May 

June 

July 

Aug¬ 

ust 


Doffs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1919. 

*6.03 

6.66 

5.49 

5.90 

1920. 

4.91 

6.52 

7.05 

7.67 

1921. 

6.08 

6.76 

6.35 

6.24 

1922. 

7.S6 

8.42 

9.33 

8.95 

1923. 

4.81 

6.66 

4. 77 

4.45 

1924. 

4.84 

4.97 

4.57 

5.81 

1925. 

7.86 

8.28 

7,41 

7.61 

1926. 

4.74 

4.71 

5,31 

6.32 


Beptem- 

Goto- 

Novem- 

Decern- 

Aver- 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

age 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Doffs. 

DolU. 

5. 91 

6 63 

5. 50 

5.24 

*6.69 

7.88 

7.91 

9. 22 

*8.67 

*7.5« 

6.23 

6.82 

6.31 


6.09 

9.09 

8.45 

6.04 

*6.90 

*8.13 

6.56 

6,87 

6.89 


5.36 

5.92 

6. 64 

6.58 

*5.19 

*5.70 

8. 55 

0.58 



a 12 

6.00 

6.93 1 

7.60 


5.80 


Division of Statistical and Historioal Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly averse obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of the following- 
named brand?: Carmonoita, Shamrock, Bird Rooks, Bowman, Advance, and Premium. Includes aJI 
stses. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

t Ten sales or less dorinf month * See footnotes to figoi-es used in obtaining this average. 




































y9abbck^«of ^ 

Tahus 14$.— Pnmgiwii Fhnda: AMn>99 auction pnkt per $m 9t Kern Yerl^ 

t8t»-ldse9 


Seasfmbc^ning 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

m 

Feb. 

Mftr. 

Apr. 


Jtttle 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

imo _ 

DoUc. 

10.16 

>6.47 

3.06 

8.68 

>3.11 

Do«s. 

2.80 

4.65 

4.18 

3.88 

8.55 

3.68 

A80 

A78 

DoUs. 
8.05 
8.17 
A20 
AOS 
2.68 
A57 
4.00 
a 40 

JMit, 

4.22 

4.87 

3.85 

4.53 

8.84 

A68 

4.28 

Dells. 
6.48 
8.84 
A85 
A34 
8.02 
A43 
A 41 

DeBs. 
6.68 
4.20 
6.68 
4.72 
8.16 
5.87 
A 85 

DeBs. 
8.40 
4.83 
7.15 
5.67 
3.51 
A43 
&82 


DoBs. 

DoBs. 

DoBa 

15.01 

*A17 

14.44 

4.65 

13.27 

4.00 

A07 


14.88 
8.99 
A 45 
4.88 
8.44 
A64 

18.51 

19.79 

8.00 

14.81 



1988. 


. 

1926. 

7.M 

A61 

17.45 

1020. 





1 






Division of Statistical and Illstorlcal Researoli. Compiled from New York Daily Fmit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of "golden'’ grade. 
Indudes lul slses. Yearly average weigbted by number of sales reported during each month. 


1 Ten sales or less during month. > See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 

CRANBERRIES 


Tabls 144. — Cranberries: Production and farm value^ United Siaiest 19H-1926 


Year 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Price per 
barrel re- 
oeived by 
producers 
Dec.l 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

Year 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Price per 
barrel re< 
ceived by 
producers, 
Dec. 1 

Farmvdue, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1914. 

697 

$3.97 

2,766 

2,908 

1021 

384 

$16.90 
10.18 

0,526 

6,702 

A004 

5,485 

1915. 

441 

A 59 

1922. 

560 

1916. 

471 

7.82 

3,440 

2,550 

3,791 

4,597 

5.514 

1 

1923. 

652 

7.15 

1917. 

249 

ia34 

1924. 

582 

9.42 

1918. 

352 

10.77 

1925. 

609 

11.20 

6,370 

4,802 

1619. 

1930. 

549 

440 

a37 

12.28 

19201. 

720 

0.75 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 145.— Cranberries: Production and December 1 pricey by Slatesj 1923-1926 


State 

Production 

Price per barrel received by producers, 
Dec. 1 

1923 

1924 

1926 

j 

19261 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Massachusetts. 

1,000 

barrels 

410 

205 

37 

1,000 

barrels 

325 

215 

42 

1,00(J 

barrels 

429 

115 

25 

1,000 
barrels 
430 
210 
80 j 

Dollars 

6.50 

AflO 

9.70 

Dollars 
9.90 
A 76 
9.20 

Dollars 

11.25 

10.75 

12.30 

Dollars 

6.40 

7.00 

AGO 

New Jersey _ 

Wisconsin.__ 

United States.. 

652 

582 

569 

720 

7.16 

9.42 

11.20 

6.76 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
»I’relimlnary. 


































































STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES ftU 


Tabm 146.— Orapea: Eatimaied production, by Statea, i9i4-i9ee 


State 

1924 

1026 

19261 

mm 

B 


19261 


Tons 

Tent 

Tern 


Tom 

Tons 

Tons 

llfAinA__ 

38 

48 

49 

North Carolina. 

6,600 

1,425 

4,950 

1*078 

6,840 

1,785 

New Hampshire... 

84 

95 

96 

South Carolina. 


37 

49 

36 

Oeorgia_ 

1,638 

1,470 

1.892 

70i) 

1,274 

1,672 

913 

309 

13,000 

42 


440 

473 

616 

Florida... 


280 

300 

212 

Kentucky. 

1,094 

1.496 

825 

972 

n __ 

1,075 

80,000 

2,338 

19,750 

20,400 

3,185 

4,900 

64,000 

279 

1,063 
51,840 
2,200 
11,180 
13,750 
2,450 

3,360 
22,100 
248 

1,276 

106,700 

2,820 

Tennessee. 

1,278 

8^ 

New York_ 

Alabama__ 

New Jersey_ 

Mis.sisslppi. 

281 

285 

PftTiTiayl vahia_ 

25! 110 

Arkansfiiis'.. 

3,000 

36 

4,400 

42 

1,750 

940 

270 

Ohio . 

29,100 

Louisiana. 

Indiana __ 

4,606 

6.532 

60,900 

400 

Oklahoma___ 

1,875 

1,320 

1,800 

1,200 

300 

320 

531 

604 

Illinois . 

Texas. 

Michigan _ _ 

Idaho.. 

240 

W iflconsin _ 

Coloroiio__ 

280 

260 

Minnesota_ 

88 

30 

85 

New Mexico... 

520 

475 

Towa _ _ 

4,658 

5.840 

1,068 

2.925 

1,400 

2,835 

7,300 

770 

6,052 

12,880 

1,584 

3,700 

1,636 

Arieona. 

350 

419 

Missouri_ 

THah . 

1,000 

225 

1,000 

240 

1,300 

230 

Nebraska. _ 

Nevada . 

iranKa.u _ _ 

2,216 

1,276 

Washington. 

1,732 

3,100 

1,500 

2,600 

1,800 

Delaware. 

Oregon. 

California. 

1.3.3:1 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

770 

2,340 

1,539 

781 

1,653 

760 

1,330 

2,790 

1,696 

1,5.35,000 

1,912,000 

2,040,000 

V ir{%liiln «. 

West Virginia. 

United States ... 

1.777, 722 

2,064,085 

2,349,117 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Pi-eliminary. 

Table 147. — Grapes: Car4ot shipments, by State of origin, Jime, 1920, to Decern'- 

her, 1926 


State 

1 



Crop movement season t 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

1924 

1 1925 

1026* 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Now York. 

5,904 

2,535 

7,720 

4,312 

5,641 

3,763 

7,002 

Peiicaylvania. 

1,223 

390 

1,658 

847 

1,166 

580 

1,355 

Ohio.- - 

62 

72 

8U 

92 

29 

19 

101 

Michigan. 

5,046 

1,292 

6,020 

4,202 

4,680 

398 1 

3,012 

Iowa. 

104 

77 

237 

217 

79 

50 

161 

Missouri ____ 

27 

4 

128 

58 

101 

166 

759 

Washington.___ 

8 

64 

47 

62 

83 

191 

121 

California ®. 

28,832 

33,344 

43,952 

55,348 

57,695 

76,060 

! 63,531 

Other States... 

104 

39 

177 

198 

4.59 

636 

1,625 

Total* .- - . - - 

41,;310 

;i7,817 

50,910 

65,336 

69,933 

81,878 

77, .567 


Divi5ion of Statistical and ITistorical Rej-’carch. r’ornpilod from reports of Division of Fruits and Vego- 
tablos. Shipments ns shown in car lots inciudo those by noat reduced to cur-lot biisis 

t Prop movement season extends from June I through December of a giv<m year 
• Preliminary. 

® Ffgure.s for rolifornia include shipments in January of succeeding crop years as follows: 1930, 1 oar; 
1921, 2 cars; 1922, 7 cars; 1923, 13 cars; 1924, 8 can; 1925, 21 cars, 1926, 3 cars. 
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TAStit! 14S.— OHve oiT {ineliidin(f inedMe): TiU«mal4ondl irocle, 

191$j annual 19tS-19f6 

ETboosand pouiiKlB—i. 060 emitted] 


Year ondod l>ec. SI 


Oeuatry 


Average iOOO-imsi 


Imports Exports 


1923 


Imports Exports 


1924 


Imports Exporl^s 


192S» prelimlaary 


Imports Exports 


PRINCIPAL BXPORTIKO 
COUNTR1K8 


Algerifl..-,..- 

Grcece. 

Italy. 

Morocco. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Tunis. 

Yugoslavia •- 


>974 


> A643 
207 
>2,030 
30 

2,020 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina... 

Australia. 

Belgiuin. 

Biazil. 

Bulgaria. 

Ganada. 

Chile. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Domiiark. 

Kgypt. 

Franco. 

Oonnany. 

Japan. 

Macao (Portuguese China) • 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand. 

Norway. 

Palestine. 

Peru. 

Philippine Islands. 

Runianj.j . 

Sweden . 

SwiUorl ind. 

United Kingdom. 

United States —. 

Uruguay,. 

Other countries. 


18,248 
510 
>4,295 
8,409 
4,003 
1,593 
7,255 


140 
4,803 
> 42,502 
0,085 
126 


>282 

68 

3,458 


>684 
360 
7,328 
880 
4,138 
22,950 
39.903 
4,249 
40,415 


*11,500 
22,272 
75,180 
376 
>5,492 
86,454 
18,090 


11 

*582 


12,935 


>205 


33 


Total. 264,653 258,758 343,955 310,591 


>77 


24,63S 


171 

77 

1,110 
404 
4,033 
1 

*782 

1,005 


>64,899 
* 1,094 
2,505 
6,303 
3,047 
2,188 
10,350 
17,647 
596 
173 
3,357 
40,079 
937 
250 
5,687 
260 
148 
4,210 
>3.565 
1,073 
214 
2,1156 
465 
3,084 
17,863 
117,795 
’ 8,825 
11,482 


24,616 

8,528 

07,028 

2 

1,678 

125,403 

*24,036 

4,505 


{. B) 
128 
1 

(«) 


2 

18 

70 

12,129 

13 

‘'4,'234 

13 


»298 


(«) 

3 

>30 

367 


6,865 


167 

106 

335 

300 

1,240 

1 

4.207 

1,222 


»64,039 
* 1,228 
2,079 
7,496 
2,096 
2,528 
8,733 
16,035 
801 

135 
3, m 

38,459 
2,000 
227 
4,732 
174 

136 
9,878 
3,126 

901 
276 
1,549 
400 
3,295 
18,872 
108,104 
10,640 
12,145 


28,654 
10,649 
93,730 
5,033 
2,009 
101,095 
19,038 
1,310 


153 


044 
219 
*4 1,883 
3 


(»B) 

35 

{•) 


1,614 


* 79,706 
* 1,246 
1,820 
13,298 
2,491 
2,378 
''9,391 


*37 

10 

28 

12,759 
44 

“ 4 ,'470 
22 


1,691 
4152 
3,344 
41,152 
3,362 
314 


236 


C') 


1 

*36 

302 


422 


190 
150 
4,717 
5,039 
1,011 
266 
2,010 
>408 
3,542 
17,270 
142,133 
12,739 
13,815 


331,479 


291,320 371,949 


25,254 


9A901 

67 

* 4 3 ,183 
112,900 
37,071 
455 


51 


*17 

*6 

34 
9,905 

35 


248 


(«) 

(«) 


291 


1,041 


285, 651 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted, (in¬ 
versions made on the ba^is of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 

> International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

> Four-year average. 

* InteruHtional Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

4 Nino months. 

> Year beginning July 1. 

« Ia3ss than 500 pounds. 

’ Eleven months. 

Table 149.— Peaches: Productien, United Stalest 1909-1996 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1900. 

J§§§§§ 

1915. 

JHn»hels 
64,097,000 
37, 595,060 
48,765,000 
33,094,000 
83,178,000 
45,620,000 

1921. 

Bushels 

32,002,000 
55,852,000 
45,382,060 
53,848,000 
40,562,000 
68,426,000 

1910. 

1916. 

1922. 

1911. 

1917. 

1923. 

1912. 

1918. 

1924. 

1913. 

1919_ 

1925 . 

1914. 

1920. 

1926 >. 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures in italics. 
1 Preliminary. 










































































































STAlfSnCS OF FRUITS AND miETABLES 91S. 


Tabu IflO.— Peaehet; Production, by States, 191St-19M 

m 

[Thousand bushsls^i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

itaoi 

State 

1922 

1928 

1024 

1925 

10261 

N H 

AO 

40 


84 

29 

Oft_ 

4,900 

5,248 

8,342 

7,304 

0,400 

Mass..... 


206 

40 

218 

213 

Fla. 

180 

120 

127 

115 

125 

R. I 

28 

81 


30 

87 

Ky. 

1.218 




1,110 

Conn..... 

262 

232 

220 


255 

Tcnn---- 


460 


1,416 

1,860 

N. Y - L 


^■igrTPin 

2.178 



Ala. 


779 


1,312 

1,159 

N.J_ — 


2.612 

HEM 



Miss. 

376 



712 

551 

Pa . . . 

1,560 

mTiTa 

1.715 



Ark. 


1,110 

2,700 

2,200 

2,400 

Ohio . . 

1.584 

li386 


BVfun 

1120 

La. 


175 

230 

276 

228 

Ind. 

650 

'446 

240 

320 


Okla. 


1,032 

1,861 


180 

Ill. 

1 . lf«) 

675 


500 

2,660 

Tex. 

1,920 

1,700 

mKxm 

1,750 

2,310 

Mich. .. 


1,125 

464 

562 

1,564 

Idaho.... 

244 

282 

102 

28 

297 

Iowa. 


40 

3 

12 

97 

Colo_ 


750 



976 

Mo_ 




870 

1,722 

N. Mcx.. 

06 

189 

62 

156 

131 

Nebr. 

81 

46 

2 

33 

50 

Ari*. 

128 

70 


65 

91 

Kans. 

630 

78 

231 

371 


Utah. 

886 


750 


550 

Del. 

3?0 

225 


155 


Nev. 

6 

5 

2 

8 

8 

Md. 

495 

631 

600 

240 


Wash.... 

950 




1,222 

Vn. 



■IKfUl 

362 

1.176 1 

Orog. 

300 


180 


384 

W. Va... 

715 

526 

■iCSa 



CalTf. 

17,080 

15,830 

13, 761 

16,418 

21,262 

N. C .... 

Hilul 

260 

2.500 









S. C 

845 

650 


740 

1,054 1 

u. s... 

55,852 

45,382 

63,848 

46,562 

68,425 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* Preliminary. 

Table 161 . — Peaches: Carloi shipments by State of origin^ May, 19IBO-October, 

19^6 


Crop movement season * 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

i 

1924 

1925 

1926, pro- 
liminary 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Crrs 1 

Cr.r« 

New York. 

4,635 

2,967 

6.562 

2,777 

2 3,436 

3,066 1 

*2,370 

Now Jersey. 

1,022 

6 

1,565 

1,790 

1,461 

1,047 1 

1,091 

Pennsylvania. 

397 

69 

268 

615 

448 

204 

817 

Ohio. 

1,025 

88 

620 1 

625 

14 

510 

433 

Indiana. . 

120 

39 

ZOi 

236 

25 

18 

408 

Illinois. 

557 

35 

1,683 

390 

860 

579 

2,970 

Michigan. 

<2,358 

176 

1,050 

1,087 

1U5 

261 

655 

Delaware. 

168 

2 

422 

268 

635 

148 

017 

Maryland. 

Virginia.... 

488 

1 

422 

804 

637 

70 

653 

280 


266 

69 

530 

39 

370 

West Virginia_ 

436 


19 

170 

326 

2 

846 

North Carolina. 

379 

594 

1,452 

215 

1,667 

2,024 

2,114 

Georgia . .. 

6,987 

10,330 

7,370 

8,701 

13,rj04 

13,513 

17,988 

Tennessee. 

154 

217 

248 

53 

762 

6a5 

1,769 

Arkansas. 

66 

607 

1,563 

734 

2,785 

2,300 

2,424 

Oklahoma. 


28 

155 

93 

336 

113 

18 

Texas.. 

76 

1,024 

32 

102 

763 

1,070 

962 

Idaho. 

189 

105 

124 

392 

47 

2 

79 

Colorado. 

1,091 

1,223 

1,428 

1,254 

1,772 

834 

1,272 

Utah. 

366 

805 

1,261 

1,203 

1,109 

94 

754 

Washington. 

Oalifomla. 

221 

1,117 

7,676 

990 

1,<145 

412 

991 

1,422 

7,880 

9,139 

10,213 

7,264 

12,785 

17, 179 

Other States. 

285 

236 

472 

110 

617 

572 

998 

Total. 

<28,179 

27,334 

38,405 

33,525 

*80,395 

49,845 

* » 57,715 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vecc- 
tahles. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

* Crop movement season extends from May 1 through October of a given year 
> Includes one oar in November. 

I Includes four cars in November. 

* Includes three cars in Kovembor. 









































014 YEAJffiOOK OF AiOBSCITLTratEi itM 

Tabui tS9‘—P*tushs$: tMpmmU bf StaU of origin, 19t0~19i8 


Crop moTwaieDt softson > 


Stott and srw 


May 

June 

July 






1920-^.. 
1991_ 

1922 _ 

1923 _ 

1924 _ 

1925 - 

1926* 

Micbigan: 

1921 _ 

1922 _ 

1928_ 

1924 _ 

1925 _ 

1926«..., 

Georgia: 

1920 _ 

1921 _ 

1922 _ 

1923 _ 

1924 _ 

1925 . 

1926».... 

Arkaasas: 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926 . 

1926 

Texas: 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 _ 

1928. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 

Colorado: 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . . 

Utah: 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926 . 

1926 

Washington: 

1020 . 

1921... - 
1922. 

1023 . 

1024 . 

1925 . 

1926 s.... 


Sept. 

Oct. 

(hr$ 

Oars 


27 

1 

596 

4 

469 


234 

1,341 

20 


85 

1,985 

420 


21 

S04 

913 

23 

77 

909 

61 


18 

369 

713 

1 


87 

2,175 

»146 


106 

71 


‘■'s' 

860 

776 

22 


28 

1,049 

10 


3 

55 

47 


14 

243 

7 


6 

601 

49 


1 Crop movement season extends from May l throagb October of a given: 
s mclttdes one ear in November. 

* Preliminary. 

* Includes 4 cars in November. 

* Includes 8 cars in Novemlier. 

















































































































































STA.3169IGS OF FBQITS ANO VEGETABLES 91$ 

Tablb 152.-^F««o/fc€i: Car4dt shiptmnU by Slate of origin^ t9B0-19$6 —Contd. 


State and year 

Crop movement season 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

OdUfoitaa: 

. 

Cm 

% 

Oars 

210 

Cars 

2,786 

Cars 

8,332 

Cars 

1,601 

Cars 

8 

Cars 

7,889 

__ 


44 

1.970 

4,075 

1,582 

5 

7,676 



64 

188 

5,800 

3,858 

284 

9,189 

... 

1933. 


110 

4,473 

3,875 

1,706 

49 

ia2l2 

1934. 

3 

65 

2,720 

3,276 

1,167 

43 

7,264 

1^26 . 


102 

4,206 

5,194 

3,280 

4 

12.785 

19^ » . 

13 

161 

6,170 

8,165 

2,671 

10 

17.179 

Other Btates: 

1920. 

77 

378 

2,141 

1,606 

276 

4,478 

1921 . 

87 

103 

787 

241 

229 

7 

1,404 

1922 . 

13 

112 

2,206 

3,467 

634 

94 

6,516 

1923. 

84 

269 

2,042 

1,608 

87 

4,080 

1924. 


84 

659 

4,716 

1,247 

78 

6,784 

1926 . 

14 

254 

1,996 ! 
1,017 

2,062 

471 

106 

4,892 

192f) 8 . 

166 

7,848 

2,504 

73 

11,598 

Total: 

1920. 

66 

2,098 

7,202 

6,326 

7,381 

10,883 

*1,604 

*28,179 

1021 . 

1,326 

695 

4,006 

9,644 

5,035 

44 

27.334 

loa? _ 

3,180 

7,608 

11,928 

13,779 

1,216 

38.405 

1028. 

1 

2,384 

10,903 
14,590 

9,767 
13,683 

9,654 

7t>6 

38.525 

1924. 

28 

1,873 

7,889 

*1,323 

*39,395 

1926. 

328 

4,951 

17,026 

9,91t 

7.420 

306 

40.846 

1026*.. 

52 

2,209 

21 , ft)6 

24,200 

8 ,fl0>i 

< 1,044 

< 57,716 






__ 

■■ 


Diviston of Statislicta and nistorical Research. Compiled from reports of Divfsion of Fruits and Vogo- 
tables. Shipments as shown in oar lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Includes one car in November. < Includes 4 cars in November. 

* Treliminary. * Includes 3 cars in November. 

Ta.bl£ 153.—Peaches; Average 1. c» 1. price to jobbers at nine markets 


Market 

Six-basket carriei 

Bushel bOvSkot 

Season beginning May 

June» 

July 

Aug.* 

June * 

July j 

, Aug.* 

Sept. 

1 Oct.* 

New York: 

J>ollaT8 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 

' Dollars 

Dollars 

' Dollars 

1971 

3.34 

3 04 

5 00 


2.62 


1 


1922 . 

3.a5 

2.57 

2 16 


2.29 

1 i.90 

! 1.78 

1. 13 

1923 . 

3 31 

2 10 

2 03 


2 18 

! 2.16 

2.48 

1.94 

1921 . 

2.97 

2.25 

2.31 

1 

1.71 

2 18 

! 2.09 

2.46 

1925 . 

3. 43 

2 24 

2.23 1 

3. 38 

2.22 

2 18 

2.74 

2 46 

1926.! 

3.14 

1.79 

1.28 1 

3.05 

1.74 

I 1.48 

1.26 

1.17 

Chicago: 1 



1 



1 



10‘JI 1 

2 47 

2.95 

4.23 j 

2.74 

3 20 ! 




1922 . 

2 72 

2 65 


2.76 

2.51 1 

1 i. 9i 

1.70 

1 38 

1923 . 

2.79 1 

2 39 

2 56 


2. 70 1 

3.06 

2. 11 1 

2.25 

1924 . 

1 98 

1 88 

2 07 

i M 

1.86 j 

2.30 

2.01 

2.17 

1925. 

3.11 1 

2 35 i 

3 01 

3.08 

2.45 ! 

3 16 

2.72 

2.38 

1926 . 

3.02 

1.96 

1.53 

2.44 

2.02 

1.70 

1.76 

1.44 

1926: 

phitaHoIphiA 

3.32 

2.01 

1.98 


1 78 

1.92 


MO 

Pittsburgh 


1.^ 



2.19 

1 M 

1.55 

1.21 

SI TiOuis .. ____ 

2.38 

1.95 


3.41 

2 09 

1.82 

2.10 

1.78 

rmcinnavl . 

2.74 



2.47 

1.82 

1.71 

1 70 

1 41 

IM^lTtnAfipnliR 







2 42 


Kansas City ___ 


2.28 



”2 12” 

2 10 

2 22 

2.01 

Washington... 


2 06 

1.72 


2.18 

1.80 

1 07 

1.63 






_ 

_ 

_ _ 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of the Division of 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

Average prices as shown arc based on stock: of good merchantable quality and (*ondition, tJiey are simple 
averages of daily lange of selling prices. 

Eanier data for cities showing pnees for 1926 only are available In 1025 Yearbook, p. h82, Table 206. 

1 Quotations began June 3,1021; May 26, 1922; June 5,1923; Juno 3, 1924; June 1,1926; Juno 7, lOT. 

> Last reported quotations of season Aug. 9,1921; Oct. il, 1922; Oct. 13, i923 and 1924; Oct. 3,192i>, Ov-t. 2i» 
1926. 
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Ti^LB 154.--P«ara: Pradudion, VnUed Siaies, 


Year 

Prodaothm j 

Year 

Prodnetion 

Year 

Produotieii 

MOO -. 


iota 

SmheU 
11,216,000 
11,674,000 
13,261,000 
13»362,000 
15,006,000 
10,605,000 

1921. 

§§§§§§ 

mo. 

1011 _ 

ibifl 

1922. 

m?___ 

1923. 


IQlft, _ 1 

1924. 

1913 .. 

1010 , 1 

1926. 

1914. 

uwo_ 

1926 *. 





DiTisiom or Crop and Livestock BsUmates. Census figures In italics. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 155.— Pears: Ptodudion^ by SiaUSf i9£lB-19lB6 


[Thousand bushol8~~i. e., 000 omltiod] 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Prt^iininary. 


Table 156.— Pears: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, June, 1920-May, 1926 


state 

Crop movojnent season ‘ 

1920 

1921 

1023 

1923 

1924 

1925* 


Cars 

Cars 

Car* 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York. 

3,979 

2,893 


1,701 

2,978 

4,510 

New Jersey. 

74 

23 


76 


52 

Ohio. 

64 

17 

96 

83 

47 


Indiana... 

71 


44 

39 

61 

59 

Illinois. 

1,179 

83 

408 

318 

596 

C14 

Michigan. 

1,264 

653 

1,860 

543 

394 

151 

Delaware... 

290 


151 

541 

273 

128 

Maryland . 

54 

■mpK 

86 

63 

30 

29 

Texas. 

08 


50 

99 

129 

121 

Colorado. 

1 654 


774 

696 

955 

717 

Utah. 

1 88 


82 

65 

81 

29 

Washington. 

i.tra 


2,678 

4,274 

2,456 


Oregon. 


985 

1,862 

2.575 

1,483 

2,225 

Oahfomia. 

5,916 

4,500 

6,465 


6,312 

8^718 

Other States. 


160 

314 


802 

282 

Total. 

15,941 

18,053 

20,881 

18,569 

16,246 

21,257 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled iirom reports of Division of Fruits and Vego- 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include tliose by boat reduced to oar-lot basis. 

I Crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through May of the following year, 
t Preliminary. 


























































































STAWHCS OP pRurrs and vegetables 


9ir 

Tabu 187.— Feta^a: Batiinatei price per buehel reeeieed by prodncere, UnUed 

Statee, 1610-19$e 



Tablb 168. —StrawberrieBt commercial crop: Acreage^ produdion^ and price per 

quart, by States, 19id4-19ii6 



Division of Crop and Livoatock Bstimatas, 
1 Averago for soason. 





















































































































ttt TIASBOOK Of tm 


TiUkui Wt.-Stnaiibmit*: Car4tt ahipmmUit iff 8UU <4 oriifte* 1990-1B46 


State 

1080 

1081 

1022 

1023 

1024 

|||||Q|fl 

10261 


dsn 

Oar$ 

Cfars 

Cm 

jCtert 

dsrs 

Cart 

New York...... 

267 

243 

826 


346 

200 

238 

NewJeisey- 

363 

863 

274 

187 


126 

207 

lUtools_ 

112 

78 

260 

224 

367 

206 

247 

Mldilgan..^_____.... 

446 

464 

640 

406 

664 

39 

166 

Mfsaouri_............._... 

24A 

461 

1,063 

672 

000 

1,407 

1,434 

Delaware.___... 


866 

040 

024 

1,307 

472 

671 

Mntyland. „_,_ 

708 

1,132 

1,634 

1,016 

2,166 

1,092 

1,304 

Virginia....... 

270 

670 

1,601 

1,103 

1,919 

1,240 

1,291 

North Carolina........—.— 

383 


Kjtmi 

1.666 


1,634 

1,262 

Florida 

182 


322 


580 

678 

307 

Kentucky..........._... 

266 

305 

772 

“7 

467 

812 

581 

Tennessee.... 

1,160 

1,839 

3,634 



1,687 

1,263 

Alabama.... 

180 

285 

460 


408 

421 

440 

Arkansas.—. 

650 

1,087 


1,342 

1.613 

003 

1,206 

l^uisiaua.. 

626 

1,526 

1,676 

1,678 

1,865 

1,076 

2,342 

California.... 

268 

202 


226 

191 

130 

104 

Other States... 

428 

628 


1,026 

865 

406 

430 

Total. 

7,100 

10; 865 

18,761 

17,801 

18,066 

12,266 

13,650 


Divisioii of Statistical and Historical Bfsearch. Compiled from reports of Division of Fraits and Vege¬ 
tables. Sbipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Preliminary. 

* Figures for Florida include shipments in December of preceding year ns follows: 1021,8 cars; 1024,3 cars; 
1026,10 cars. 

Table 160.— Strawberries: Average 1. c. I, price per quart to jobbers at nine 

marketsf i9£l-‘19B6 


Market. 

Season beginning 
March 

Mar.i 

Apr. 

May 

June* 

Now York: 

1921. 

Ctnti 

47 

Cents 

41 

Cents 

27 

Cents 

20 

1922. 

60 

37 

21 

16 

1028. 

66 

43 

20 

18 

1024. 

41 

20 

13 

1025_ 

42 

37 

21 

23 

1026. 

51 

26 

21 

Chicago: 

1^1. 

31 

37 

24 

14 

1922. 

i5 

29 

14 

12 

1923. 

45 

41 

20 

It) 

1924. 

46 

22 

17 

102.*$ 

60 

43 

21 

25 

1926. 

42 

27 

17 

Philadelphia: 

1021. 

33 

34 

23 

13 

1922. 

63 

32 

18 

17 

1928. 

65 

40 

18 

15 

1024_ 

41 

19 

10 

llfflfi-_,_ 

39 

34 

17 

16 

1926. 


44 

23 

16 

Pittsburgh: 

1921. 

34 

34 

26 

20 

1922. 

1 M 

84 

17 

18 

1023. 

62 

41 

22 

16 

1024. 

49 

24 

16 

1026.. 

1926. 

46 

46 

44 

28 

28 

1 28 

: 20 

St. Louis: 

1921... 

31 

33 

23 

\ 

14 

1922. 

64 

26 

14 

16 

1923. 

40 

40 

18 

1924. 

44 

20 

11 

1026. 

46 

87 

18 

1026. 

41 

26 






Market. 





Soeison beginning 

Mar.i 

Apr. 

May 

June* 

March 





Cincinnati: 

Cents 

^Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

1921. 

33 

27 

23 


1922... .. 

53 

18 

12 


1028. 

48 

30 

15 

10 

1924. 


40 

17 

15 

1926.. 

38 

27 

17 


1926. 


38 

24 

15 

Minneaiiolis: 





1921. 

37 

41 

Zlj 

24 

1922. 


29 

18 

14 

1923 . 

58 

46 

26 

19 

1924. 

_ 

46 

27 

19 

1926 . 

51 

48 

24 

30 

1926... 


42 

31 

18 

Kansas City: 





1921 . 

33 

36 

23 

20 

1922 . 


31 

16 

13 

1923 . 

46‘ 

40 

21 

16 

1924.. 

.1 

40 

22 

16 

1925 . 

46 1 

42 

21 


1026. 


39 

29 

18 

Washington: 





1924. 


31 

17 

12 

1926. 


27 

15 


1026_ 


44 

23 








Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from Daily Marhot Beport of Division of 
Fruits and Vegetablee. 

Average pnees as shown are based on stock of good morcbaniable quality and condition; they are simple 
averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaUor 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

t Quotations began Mar. 17,1021; Mar. 23,1922, Mar. 28,1023; Mui 3i, 1024; Mar 10,1926; Mar. 20,1026. 
* Last reported quotations of season June 3, 1021; June 8, 1922; Juno 13, 1923; June 17, 1924; June ti, 1025; 
June 10,1026. 



























































































STAtS9nCS K>F AND VEGSTABLES «* 


Tabl^ IQl.'-^ABfaragm for eonaumption freak, commercial crop: Acrmge^ pro^ 
audionf, and price per crcUe, by States, 1924-19$6 


State 


Aomtte 


Production 

Price per crate i 

1084 

1925 

1026 

1024 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1026 

“•'Wnia. 

Acrea 

Acrta 

Acres 

1,000 
crates » 

1,000 
crates > 

1,000 
crates ^ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

3,400 

6,600 

7,080 

032 

1,115 

1,452 

2.46 

2.05 

3.26 

OeorglA. 

South Carolina. 

2,600 

2.620 

4,380 

32 

54 

70 

3.79 

3.70 

3.42 

3,500 

4,500 

5,300 

105 

166 

307 

4.27 

3.46 

3.08 

Late: 

Delaware. 

720 

1,670 

2.160 

50 

80 

143 

8.88 

A94 

3.00 

Illinois. 

2,640 

2,700 

3,050 

211 

224 

2011 

2. ,30 

LOO 

1.66 

Iowa.-. 

140 

140 

150 

10 

9 

9 

1.92 

1.70 

1.66 

Maryland. 

1,200 

1,600 

1,920 

84 

116 

121 

3.62 

3.19 

2.00 

Michigan..-. 

280 ; 

320 

890 

15 

24 

26 

2.74 

2.55 ! 

2.90 

New .Tersey. 

8,000 

9.000 

10,000 

1,000 

528 

648 

740 

3.02 

3.25 

3.05 

Pennsylvania.. 

800 

1,000 ’ 

58 

55 

68 

4.G2 

3.53 

2.74 

Washington. 

520 

720 1 

800 

30 

58 ! 

76 

1.82 

2.64 

2.36 

Total or average.. 

23.950 

31,070 

37,190 

1,755 

2,548 

3,212 

2.80 

2.61 

3.00 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


> Average for season. 

) Crates of 24 pounds. 

Table 162. —Asparagus for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
price per ton, by States, 1924-19^6 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

1924 

19^5 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Oaliforniii ___ 

Acres 

26,200 

130 

Acres 

.34,800 

130 

Acres 

48,300 

150 

Tons 

44,500 

200 

Tons 

45,200 

100 

I'ons 
63,100 
100 

Dollars 
98.70 
208.00 

Dollars 

78.36 

249.00 

Dollars 

66.29 

224.50 

New York_—_ 

Total or average___ 

26,330 

34,930 

48,450 

44,700 

45,300 

53,200 

99.19 

78.74 

06.58 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 163. — Asparagus: Car-lnt shipments, by Stale of origin, March, 1920-July, 

1926 


Crop movement 8oa.son * 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

I 1924 

1925 

1926 > 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New Jersey. 

401) 

237 

VA 

01 

150 

160 

221 

Illinois. 

104 

170 

161 

93 

157 

165 

147 

South Carolina. 

89 

129 

143 

154 

185 

203 

364 

Wa'ihington . 

1 

2 

6 

10 

10 

31 

111 

California. 

502 

362 

304 1 

458 

•'718 

<1,279 

» I,,513 

Other States. 

5 

2 ’ 


6 

9 

18 

75 

Total.-T 

1,226 ; 

902 

7G7 

785 

» 1,235 

< 1,906 

6 2,431 


Division of Stati.stlcal and Historical Research. Comniled from rejwrts of Di^rrision of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipments as shown m car lots include thoso by ooat reduced to car-lot basis. 

t Crop movement season extends from Mar. 1 through July of a given year. 

* Preliminary. 

3 Inclmles 6 cars in Februray. 

* Includes 10 oars in Fobrunry. 

* Includes 13 cars in October aud 6 cars in November. 































m TBASBOOK OP ItM '' 


Tablb 164 .—BeafiSf snap, far uMe conaumpH^i, (tammereial crdp: Ametffe, pro- 
duciion^ unit price per hamper^ bp SUdea, 19M4^19B6 


State 

Acreofo 

Production 

Priee per hamper > 

1934 

1935 

1996 

1924 

Bi 

1996 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Sarlv: 

Alabama. 

Florida. 

Georgia,. 

Louisiana. 

Missis^pi. 

North Carolina.. 

South Carolina. 

Texas... 

Virginia. 

Ute: 

Arkansas _ 

Acres 

1,060 

19,780 

1,860 

4.800 

2.800 
2,630 
4,490 
3,030 
3,720 

f 

Acres 
680 
20,530 
1,300 
7,120 
3,160 
3,290 
3,560 
4,730 

3.400 

1,600 

550 

3,920 

11,000 

1.400 

1 

7,000 

*ei»- 

pers* 

62 

1,484 

104 

422 

157 

316 

364 

361 

480 

1,000 

Jum¬ 

per 

45 

1,668 

68 

527 

212 

320 

295 

364 

388 

68 

37 

302 

1,265 

147 

{,000 
Jmru- 
pert * 
S3 
1,184 
108 
402 
239 
293 
360 
552 
260 

46 

24 

382 

1,320 

134 

DoUars 

2.27 

2.66 

1 47 

2.79 

1.74 
1.10 

1.75 
1.68 

1.80 

UoUttra 
1.37 
2,52 
1.65 
1.42 
1.80 
1.36 
2.10 
1.28 
2.06 

1.82 

1.64 
.80 

1.08 

1.65 

XJeUara 

2.34 

3.37 
2.08 

2.38 
2.42 
1.84 
2 41 
1.62 
2.16 

1.44 

1.08 

1.06 

1.00 

1.41 

Elinois. 

Maryland. 

New Jersey. 

Tennessee. 

Total or average. 


48 

178 

1,300 

264 

1.58 

1.34 

1.73 

.92 

69,670 



5,630 

6,830 

A 368 

1.98 


2.01 


PivisiOD of Crop aod Livestock Estiznatos. 

* Average for season. • l-busbol hampers. 


Table 165.— BeanSf snap, for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, atid 
price per ion, by States, 19ii4-19^b* 


State 


Acreage 


Prcxiuctlon 

Price per ton 

1921 

1025 

1926 

1934 

1925 

1926 

1024 

1925 

1926 


Acres 

AcrM 

Acres 

T&ns 

Tons 

1 

I'ons 

Dolls, 

DolU, 

Dollh, 

Arkansas. 

066 

1,020 

510 

1,300 

2,400 

800 

50.00 

60.00 

60.00 

California. 

G20 

700 

700 

1,700 

1,400 

3,2i)0 

62.50 

80.00 

81.00 

Colorado. 

1.200 

1,650 

580 

3,000 

5,000 

1,900 

60.00 

66.67 

53 33 

Delaware. 

240 

1,150 

800 

500 

1,700 

200 

44.33 

52.50 1 

48.89 

Indiana,. 

600 

1,130 

670 

000 

2,700 

500 

61.33 

60,00 

55.00 

Louisiana. 

5f90 

720 

800 

500 

1,400 

400 

60.00 

52.50 

50.00 

Maine. 

950 

1,210 

860 

2,100 

2,500 

2,000 

60.00 

60.00 

57.00 

Maryland. 

2,500 

2,950 

2,150 

2,800 

4,400 

1,900 

GO. 62 

59. 91 

51. 91 

Michigan.*. 

1,990 

3,000 

1,360 

2,400 

2,200 

4,500 

2,900 

57.00 

69.00 

61 20 

Mississippi. 

1,130 

1,890 

1,100 

1,400 

4,000 

60.00 

52.50 

50.00 

New York. 

5,900 

6,370 

5,220 

13,000 

15,900 

6,800 

85.41 

85.46 

76.86 

Oregon. 

1,040 

1,200 

1,250 

3,100 

4,800 

2,200 

3,100 

62 50 

60.18 

64 00 

Pennsylvania. 

480 

1,100 

1,010 

1,200 

1,200 

45.00 

48.76 

41 8.1 

South Carolina. 

890 

1,160 

900 

1,100 

2,000 

1,400 

49.38 

44.00 

42 00 

Tennessee. 

670 

1,150 

970 

1,600 

2,100 

2,100 

50,00 

56.00 

40 81 

Utah. 

360 

450 

610 

1,000 

1,100 

1,600 

50.00 

54. 62 

49.68 

Washington. 

400 

460 

270 

1,100 

1,800 

1,000 

54.00 

46.67 

60.00 

Wisconsin. 

3,400 

3,610 

3,210 

8,700 

7,200 

3,900 

71 00 

73 19 

73.83 

Other States. 

1,420 

1,700 

1,350 

2,100 

2,600 

1,100 

54 44 

53.17 

57 50 

Total or average. 

25,030 

32,090 

26,210 

44,300 

68,000 

39,600 

66.03 

64.32 

6a 68 


Division of Crop and lAveetock Estimates. 










































































STAOTWCS OF FKUITS AND VEGETABLES m , 


Tabls 166.— B^ans^ Mnap: Car-lot $hipment8^ hy State of oriyin^ 19W-19Be 


State 

1020 

1921 

1922 

___ 



1926 

1928^ 


Ottti 

Cttn 


Cart 

Cars 

Cart 

Can 

N’ew York.. 

43 

28 


88 

81 


39 

NFew Jersey. 

W 

111 


16 


48 

61 

Marylandl. 

irbjtoa—.. 

HJortb CareiUDa.-.— 

1S» 

22 


49 

136 

127 

196 

156 

79 


101 

899 



133 

128 

219 

261 

669 

460 


South CaroUna—. 

142 

331 

608 

685 

617 

334 

426 

Florida.-... 

647 

407 

760 

1,848 


2,083 

1,088 

Tennessee. 

20 

28 ! 

68 

81 

248 

84 

174 

. 

106 

79 

2.‘>2 

47 

86 

8 S 

144 

Louisiana. 

36 

202 

90 

107 

439 

683 

m 

Pezas..— 

7 

39 

26 

88 

210 

407 

426 

Other States. 

37 

151 

232 

H3 

251 

279 

326 

Total.; 

1*473 

1,600 

2,631 

3,328 

4, til8 

6,224 

4,843 


Division of Statistical and ntetorical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by bout reduced to car-lot basis. 

> Preliminary. 

Table 167.— Cahbaee, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price per ton, 

by States, 


State 


Early: 


California- 


Florida. 

Louisiana.-. 

Texas.. 

Second early: 

Alabama.. 

Georgia. 


North Carolina.. 

South Carolina.. 

Virginia <ER8tern Shore 

imd Norfolk)--.... 

Intermediate: 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky. 

Maryland. 

Missouri. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico., 

New York (Long Island).. 
Ohio (Washington Coun- 

_*■>). 

Tennessee. 

Virginia (southwest). 

Washington. 

Late: 

Colorado. 

Indiana.-.. 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

New York (except Long 

Island).. 

Ohio (except Washington 

County).. 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Wisconsin.. 


Acreage 


Total or average.. 


I’roductlon» 


Price per ton 


1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dollars 

Doilars 

DoUan 

6,940 

0,060 

6,480 

.36,800 

42,600 

42,100 

38.21 

18.33 

28.63 

4,920 

4,660 

3,660 

41.800 

29,800 

22,000 

40 28 

28.13 

48.44 

2,460 

4,640 

9,670 

12,300 

26,000 

47,800 

50.61 

21.75 

30.67 

10,720 

14, 360 

14,000 

107,200 

76, JOO 

81,200 

21.92 

10.71 

29.23 

1,620 

2,880 

3,900 

9,900 

14,400 

19,500 

42.81 

23.43 

20.17 

220 

440 

320 

1,300 

2,600 

1,100 

25.98 

23.61 

38.88 

3,380 

2,760 

1,880 

14,500 

10,700 

13,600 

38.31 

31.61 

26.96 

640 

630 

620 

3,200 

5,100 

3,100 

68.29 

25.46 

30.00 

3,260 

3,660 

3,660 

19,600 

33,700 

28,400 

57.07 

21.74 

3a 70 

4,000 

8,700 

4,100 

32,000 

27,400 

23,000 

39.04 

3a 2» 

39.43 

820 

820 

900 

6,600 

4,900 

5,900 

17.72 

47.72 

20.67 

1,140 

960 

1,000 

8,000 

4,800 

6,700 

11 88 

33.20 

11.12 

300 

240 

240 

2,300 

1,700 

1,700 

25.00 

45.00 

20 00 

1,080 

1,870 

1,660 

15,800 

11,200 

8,700 

23.74 

2;b33 

62.65 

'760 

760 

860 

4,600 

6,000 

6,960 

la 43 

60.00 

13.60 

6,100 

6,000 

6,000 

37, 700 ' 

2('>,000 

41,400 

21.60: 

40.00 

24.00 

400 

400 

600 

2,400 

2,800 

4,000 

36.00 

42.50 

32.23 

2,470 

3,000 

3,000 

17,300 

26,200 

21,000 

22.63 

2a 00 

16u33 

700 * 

670 

600 

4,900 

6,400 

3,000 

16. 27 

76.93 

37.30 

800 

980 

1,660 

6,400 

6,000 

7,800 

31.12 

44.00 

27.20 

2,750 

3,000 

3,060 

21,700 

16,600 

18,800 

15.96 

46.95 

11.86 

1,370 

1,420 

1,240 

11,000 

16,600 

12,400 

44.04 

43.83 

28.25 

4,010 

2,000 

2,400 

44,100 

23,000 

32,200 

11.38 

ia96 

a 91 

1,730 

1,'320 

1,390 

13,800 

9,2(»0 

12,200 

a26 

7.54 

9.10 

3,960 

3,160 

2,840 

38,000 

31,000 

22,200 

13.31 

10.10 

9.37 

8,470 

^390 

3,260 

33,000 

26,800 

31,600 

7.62 

ia52 

7.78 

28,900 

27,460 

28,480 

329,500 

288,300 

304,700 

5.65 

ia49 

9.96 

4,060 

3,000 

2,700 

39,800 

27,000 

24,300 

7.84 

7.83 

7.01 

920 

920 

970 

6,500 

3,700 

la 100 

23.98 

29.00 

17.31 

920 

900 

1,300 

8,300 

9,000 

12,000 

10.00 

21.78 

20.84 

14,430 

13,860 

13,140 

127,000 

136,800 

126,100 

7.50 

a93 

11.39 

118,090 

118,710 

125,760 

1,066^700 

946,200 

997,400 

16.62 

17. 43 " 

17.91 


JXivision of Orc^ and Livestook EsUnwtes. 
> Ixtcludes sanerkrant. 
129217®—-YBK 1926-59 


s Average for seasoii. 
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Tabub —CiMage far 0 au 0 rkraid^ eommm^eM crap: Aenagc^ prxtiuMm, icnd 

price per ion, by SitUee, 1$I84--19^ 


Btote 

Aomage 

Production 

Piloe per ton 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1024 

1025 

1026 

. 

1024 

1926 

1021 


Acres 

Aera 

Acres 

Tcm 

Tons 

Tom 


DoUors 

Ihlkcrs 

Colorado..^... 

00 

100 

100 




8.00 


6.38 

Illinois. 

730 

420 

860 

5,800 



7.00 

7.76 

7.66 

Indiana. 

460 

220 

290 

3,700 



7.00 


7,00 

Michigan. 

1,310 

1,100 

1,150 


Biiwiva 


6.33 

6.68 

6.50 

Minnesota. 

460 

420 

420 




&00 

KADI 

AOO 

New York. 


2,170 

1,030 




A 07 

6.46 

6 13 

Ohio. 

1,810 

1.410 

1,850 




7.60 

820 

600 

Washington... 

290 

330 

380 

2,300 


3,800 

0.00 


moo 

Wisconsin.. 

2,640 

1,070 

1,700 




8.89 

6.76 

6.47 

Other Slates.. 

MO 

460 

1,760 




0.33 

13.24 

Kia 

Total or average. 


8,600 


121,200 

89,800 


7.08 

7.36 

6.80 


DivisioD of Crop and Livestock Bstitnates. 


Tablb 1G9.— Cabbage: Carlot shipmentSf by Slate of origin^ January, 19S0- 

April, 1926 


i 

state 

Crop movement season i 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1923 

M>24 

1925 > 

New York... 

Cor* 

9,511 

230 

Cors 

0,310 

Cars 
»10,274 
406 

Cars 

9,086 

317 

Carjj 

11,816 

409 

Cars 

12,544 

552 

Pennsylvania....... 

'301 

Ohio. 

524 

318 

589 

638 

C58 

4J4 

Illinois. 

156 

107 

144 

289 

279 

198 

Michigan___ 

598 

477 

908 

732 

644 

673 

Wispoiwln.... 

4,766 

805 

2,908 

592 

6,87.5 

1,192 

6,415 
989 

4,9.55 

1,552 

5,409 

871 

Minnesota-.,___ 

Iowa. 

373 

150 

5t)6 

300 

'541 

26.) 

Maryland..... 

219 

325 

448 

220 

500 

2 JS 

Virginia... 

1,542 

49 

3,541 

251 

2,946 

213 

3,343 

364 

3,390 

263 

2,220 

371 

Noith Carolina..... 

South Cdrotina *.. 

004 

3,247 
1,019 
103 

3,235 

2,998 

71 

4.209 

1.530 

3,421 

1,936 

45 

Florida * .. 

4, ,570 
112 

1,172 
85 

3,842 

107 

Kentucky... 

Termessee... 

136 

181 

563 

270 

348 

317. 

Alabama * _____ 

379 

1,001 

509 

313 

1,304 

1,629 

334 

1,564 
1,134 
456 

908 

1,270 

674 

Mississippi___ ___ _ 

878 

605 

103 

Iioaisiana*...-. 

254 

644 

Texas <... 

6,180 

1,882 

114 

1,847 

^523 

170 

4,049 

1,964 

104 

1,356 

3,174 

155 

7,281 

1,473 

52 

4,048 

J, 4,‘12 
103 

Colorado....... 

Washington. 

California..... 

1,424 

882 

738 

rS3 

370 

644 

Othei States.-___ _ 

363 

358 

520 

474 

430 

83C 


Total *.. 

35,027 

31,033 

»41,132 

37, .Wi 

42,065 

30,027 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fmits and Vege¬ 
tables Shipments os shown in oar lots include tlmse by boat reduced to car-lot bitsis. 

1 Crop movement season for cabbage t)eoome8 iaiportant in the South in January and continues for 16 
months ending in April with final shipments from northern points. 

* Prelindnary. 

I New York includes 1 car in May, 1023. 

* Figures for certain States include in the January shipments, cars moved in preceding calendar year as 
follow8~~HI20: Florida, 10 cars in December, Louisiana, 4 care in Dofeniber, Texas, 2 cars in November, 
28 in December. 1921: Florida, 1 car in October, 1 In November, 13 in Decemlicr; South Carolina, 2 care 
in December; Texas, 26 care in December. 1922: Alabama, bear in December; Florida, 15 cars in Dccenibor; 
South Oarolina, 1 car in November. 32 in December; Texas, 4 cars in November, 110 in Deraml>er. 1023: 
Alabama, 3 cars in December; Fh/rida, 19 oars in December; 1/OUisiana, 2 cars in November, 13 in December; 
South Oarolina, 1J cars in November, 152 in December; Texas, 22 cars in November, 39in Dcoember. 1924: 
Florida, 72 cal's in Deoembor; Liouieiana, 1 car in November, 7 in Deoembet; South Carolina, 24 can; iu 
November, 167 in December; Texas, 9 ours in November, 64 In Docember 1926; Florida, 20 cars in De¬ 
cember; South Carolina, 8 cars In November, 51 cars in December; Texas, 12 oars in November, 38 cars in 
December. 
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Tablb 171 . — CaTUal&upeSf comtnerdai crop: A^eiom,^ producMon, and prioe per 

craUf by Skdesy 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price per crate i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1985 

1926 

1024 

1925 

1026 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 
crates > 

1,000 
eraUs > 

1,000 
crates a 

Dolfars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Oalifornia (Imperial) -. — 

31,090 

27,660 

35,360 

5,890 

4,961 

4,060 

1.53 

2.07 

L29 

Florida. 

060 

370 

380 

67 

28 

aa 

2.12 

1.72 

1.80 

Geozgia. 

2,980 

750 

700 

nork 

82 

70 

1.12 

2.35 

1.38 

Texas (lower valley). 

1,050 

750 

600 

105 

26 

60 

4.46 

2.15 

1.00 

Intennediato: 

Arizona. 

4,000 

5,800 

7,000 

800 

1,276 

1,400 

L02 

1.88 

1.32 

Arkansfw. 

4,300 

7,900 

7,060 

378 

462 

398 

1.43 

1.82 

L36 

Caliiorma (except Im¬ 
perial),. 

8,890 

10,020 

8,380 

1,245 

1,487 

1,576 

1.81 

1.16 

1.60 

Delaware... 

3.300 

2,600 

2,500 

317 

302 

2 ^ 

1.61 

1.08 

.91 

Jliinois. 

370 

400 

400 

30 

52 

26 

1.60 

1.22 

1.08 

Indians. 

4,320 

4,820 

4,340 

052 

627 

490 

1.37 

1.20 

1.41 

Maryland. 

5,930 

5, 570 

6,120 

593 

902 

996 

1.62 

.02 

1.42 

Nevada . 

200 

270* 

230 

22 

36 

45 

1.48 

1.50 

L18 

North (Carolina-. 

2,570 

2,010 

2.100 

193 

241 

176 

.86 

1.14 

.88 

Oklahoma-. 

150 

560 

030 

45 

66 

41 

1.11 

1.10 

.80 

South rarolina. 

560 

400 

620 

58 

37 

66 

.51 

1.47 

.72 

I’exas, other. 

Late- 

Colorado. 

3,790 

2,250 

2,030 

26S 

158 

162 

1.21 

1.69 

1.01 

8,040 

7,900 

n,e:o 

1,166 

1,430 

1,984 

1.19 

.01 

1.17 

Iowa. 

900 

1,000 

1,120 

54 

88 

184 

1.06 

1.20 

1.50 

Kansas. 

1,000 

450 

450 

125 

58 

63 

1. 38 

.00 

1.17 

Michigan. 

Nevada-. 

1,650 

1,500 

1 1,280 

107 

250 

134 

1.44 

1.58 

1.30 

730 

660 

350 

80 

87 

GO 

1 1.36 

1.20 

1.12 

New Jersey. 

4, m 

4. .320 

4,500 

787 

821 

518 

1.39 

.03 

.05 

New Mexico . 

2, too 

2,600 

2,000 

420 

390 

442 

1.36 

1.24 

1.06 

Tonue.sseo, .. 

.^ZK) 

470 

000 

06 

56 

39 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

Washington. 

1,600 

’,510 

1,300 

316 

276 

218 

1.30 

.02 

1.28 

Total or average 

86. 500 

93,000 

103,160 

14,068 

14,258 

14,038 

1.42 

1.47 

1.20 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average for season. * Standard crate. 


Table 172. — Cantaloupes: ^ Carlot shivmevlsy by State of origin^ April, 1920-- 

Novevwer, 1926 


State 

Grop movement .•reason * 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1935 

1926« 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Indiana. 

632 

644 

894 

681 

822 

1,089 

615 

Michigan.. 

200 

232 

465 

306 

114 

146 

83 

Delaware... 

600 

942 

843 

818 

511 

657 

551 

Maryland. 

781 

1,153 

1,23.3 

1,270 

609 

1,116 

1,285 

North ('arolmo... 

358 

894 

700 

620 

401 

656 

394 

South rarolina... 

131 

281 

270 

70 

116 

33 

163 

Georgia. 

387 

619 

1 , 682 

217 

586 

•117 

lOB 

Arkansas. 

086 

1,554 

1,002 

337 

1,062 

1,245 

1,083 

Texas. 

109 

156 

186 

387 

456 

498 

513 

Colorado. 

2,482 

3,288 

4,420 

2,306 

3,229 

3,887 

5,155 

New Mexico. 

968 

508 

! 27.5 

364 

518 

574 

640 

Arizona. 

1,150 

1,504 

I 1,556 

1,208 

2,145 

3,838 

3,743 

WafJhington. 

380 

208 

371 

: 207 

m 

221 > 

145 

Califorma. 

M3,251 

13,166 

1 15,304 

16, 486 

10,932 

M8,767 

18,268 

Other States. 

460 

666 

I 777 

1 646 

617 

1,891 

504 

Total. 

<22,953 

25,815 

1 29,930 

i 

! 25.923 

1 

31,496 

« 33,810 

33,340 


Division of fltatisticHl and Historical Heaearch. Complied from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipments as sliown in car lots include those by boat reduced in oar-lot basis. 

1 Includes hmiaydews and ether mtseellaneous melon.*! not separately reported until 1028. The shh>- 
ments of melons, other than cantaloupes, aoiouiited in WSSl to 1,180 ears; in 1904, to 2,505; In 1925 to 3,654, 
and In 1226 to 5,^. 

* (^rop-movemeBt season extends front April l throoili'HeYeinber of a given year. 

»Preliininary. 

^ Includes 1 ear ia December. 

* Includes 18 cars ia December. 
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Tablb 173.— CmrroU, commercial crop; Acreage, production, and price per hukd,' 

by States, 19»4-I9ee 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price i)er bushel * 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

! 

1920 

Barly: 

Louisiana. 


Acrta 

A era 

tjm 

huthela 

1,000 

litgkeU 

1,000 

huihels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

1,270 

2,360 

6,160 

298 

673 1 

1,060 

1.03 

0.70 

0.70 

Mississippi. 

3,640 

2,400 

1,500 

910 

442 

30U 

J 14 

.76 

1.23 

Texai». 

Late 

Illinois. 

2,250 

5,750 

3,920 

848 

1,501 

1,047 

.46 

.34 

.32 

800 

800 

800 

320 

380 

352 i 

1.12 

.55 

.76 

New Jersey. 

1,30(J 

1,200 

1,400 

403 

252 

350 ‘ 

1 04 

1.04 

1.00 

New York . 

2,220 

2,100 

2,250 

1,305 

1,010 

1,246 

.71 

.61 

.61 

Total or nvoroge . 

11,480 

14,610 

16,030 

4.084 

4,158 ' 

4,355 

.84 

.66 

.62 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


» Avcrngrc for season 


Table 174 .— Ca}dLflower^ commercial crop' Acrea^e^ production^ and price per 
iratej by Staton, year.^ beginning Octobery 192/t 1926 


State 


Acreage 

j 

Production 

1 

i*rico per crate * 

1923^ 

1924-5 

1925-6 

1923-4 

, „ , ... ,i 

1924-5 

lfr^-6 

1923-1 

1924-5 

1925-6 


Acres 

Aaes 

Acres 

1,000 

craJks 

1,000 

crafts 

§1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Callforiii,! 8. 

6,650 

6,610 

JO, 500 
1,100 

1,7A1 

2,148 

3.224 

1 1 21 

i.n 

0.48 

Colorado .. . 

400 

1,000 

64 

lUO 

09 

1 1.11 

.71 

1.05 

New lersey . - - . 

300 

400 

300 

42 

52 

44 

1 1 40 

1.38 

1.15 

New York . 

4,350 

f»,530 

6,660 

652 

713 

1,358 

1.85 

1.55 

1.36 

Oregon *. 

1,400 

1,600 

5,000 

280 

320 

825 

1 45 

1.05 

.69 

Total or average 

13,000 

j 16,110 

22 ,6(i0 

2,741 

3,393 

1 

5, 650 

1 39 

1.18 

.74 


Divwlon of rrop un<l Livestock: Estimates 

* A verftRe for season 

* tSeasoD of Talifoinu and (Oregon bogmo m October of the previous your. 


Table 175 . — Caidijlower’ Car-lot ^hipmenthy by State of origin, July, 1920-June, 

1926 


State 

Crop movement season ^ 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925» 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

rar,s 

Cars 

Cars 

Now York. 

781 

667 

683 

663 

734 

834 

MicUigim. 

1 2 

4 

1 

84 

67 


ColonKio... 


3 

4 

101 

61 

»191 

Oregon. 

76 

134 

282 

374 

109 

1,246 

Califorma. 

2,957 

3,029 

3,604 

3,054 

3,401 

4,m 

Other Slates. 

37 

26 

34 

87 

79 

MOO 

Total. 

3,853 

4,363 

4,608 

4,303 

4,454 

*6,727 


Division of Statistical and llistorioal Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipments as shown in car Jots indudo those by boat reduced to car-lot basis, 

* Crop movement season extends from July 1 tUrough June of the following year, 

* Prenminary. 

* IxKdndes 1 oar la June, 1925. 

«Inehides 2 cars in July, 1996. 

< Inolndes 1 car In June, 1925, aad 2 oars in July, 1926, 
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Table 176 — Celery, cotnnureiol trap Acreage, piodwtion, and price per note, hy 

biatei,, m4-im 




Acreage 


Pro luf 1 Ion 

Prut per ante* 

State 

1 

1924 

I02fi 

im 

1924 

J92'' 

1)20 

1924 

im 

1M20 

TarU 
florui i 

Acres ' 

lfrf« 

Acres 

iooo 

irates * 

/ 000 
craU 'i * 

tooo 
cruti y * 

Dollars 

Dollar'^ \ 

Dullars 

4 (100 

4 ^20 

i nio 

1 9(K) 

2 000 

1 (20 

2 ''8 

2 24 j 

( 00 

l«iU 

( alifo'^rin 

r. ^*10 

U 2V) * 

8 ’’yQ 

1 ^SC 

1 ti»9 

2 trs 

1 14 

1 49 

1 82 

( olondo 

720 

920 ' 

U40 

248 

tv 

2S2 1 

2 51 

4 1( 

1 22 

Muhig 11 

4 no 

^ mr 

{ 720 

(1> 

780 

21 

1 97 

1 ()H i 

1 92 

IStV^ JtlM \ 

1 ro 

\ 420 

1 150 

^>2 

416 

4r 

1 IP 

1 '■2 1 

1 09 

\ \ ^ ork 

4 7% 

4 <W.O 

4 84) 

1 ( 0 

1 151 

1 fvOt 

1 40 

1 27 

i bO 

Ohu 

710 

m 

540 

J2J 

HH) 

U) 1 

J 50 

1 fH 

1 (H 

DtiM tl 

m 

no 

200 

112 

111 

in i 

1 1 '’2 

' 10)1 

1 8.J 

J iiiisylvtiui 1 

m 

(MO 

400 

US 

112 

! 

1 1 

1 Mil 

1 40 

lotul or ivoi me 

h. -lo 1 

2- HJO 

21 2"0 

0 41 j 

« (S5 

n ‘■2.1 

1 ”^’1 

1 1 J 

1 91 


Duhion if ( rm \!ui I i\o < 1 slim (is 

* Aveniiio f ir 

* Ni vv \ oi w (r lU twothinh m/’i 


1 \Ri 1 177 Cthi j Car~lot sJup^runis hi/ St tti of oikjjh 1 utu I i (t M< / 0 


<^11* 


ork 

\» w hrs y 
IdusM iwi 
nlur 

Mu h u II 
Pill }i 

< I j 
{ r 

< I rr i 
()tl r >t •* 


( i ip I \« Tu r t s 1. Ml I 


n*o 

1 

1 K 

1 <2.1 1 

1 )21 1 

i «A 

) 

( 1 

i 

< in 1 

( M 

( i?r>. 

( ir 

11 ) 

( « 

\ 21S 

i 11 

4 

1 D2 

M 

» 

n 

1 ) 

1 

in 

1 •< 

^ 4 

•1 

1 

f 

2i»S 

4 » 

f 



r 1 

1 

v4 

1 < t 

1 iA 

1 IH 

1 \2 

A 2 1 

1 .is 

4 ) 1 

I < K 

1 

i JL 

ill 

1 

1 

/a 

1 

1 " 

VI 

16 , 



2 ( 


MK 

i ' 

A f 

4 *.( 

4 

4 1'’ 

t 


!) I 

1 


s* 

tJ 


1 


* 1- n* I ]♦ Uvs 


)s 


4*. 


I > Iflh 


t i J 


Dim 111 )f ills! il M 11 t h R(s vr \ < lupil I fr in i > D i lit ' \ 

t H hjpiMiiTs is lunvri I t ir I r ui lu 1< osi 1 > 1 )v! n Mi < M ir J i i 

1 ^ r p m< \ rn It s I ( \ < i ’ fr rn luu I f inu >« ai throuK^ a ly uKli 1 wir t \ u i {t m 

>1)1 il \\hr tli s ts111 1 \tt n ts thf mhJtii 
3 I l! un n 

JoMU 1 S W iJ I \1 lull )1) ij-^ 111 M vl> UJ5 
< luilu vi> 1 uii (t >m I eAi 111 M ly iii.i 



STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Table 17R.—Corn, sweetf for canning, commercial crop* Acreage^ 
and price per ion, hy States, 192^-1926 

$27 

, production, 


i 


Arr^ ijte 


Production | 

Pneo per (on 

Btate 













lSi2A 

1925 

J02h 

1924 

1925 j 

1020 1 

j 1924 1 


J126 



Acre* 

Acre* 

' Arrf* 

Ions 

'f'om ! 

'fonn 1 

JOtUtJ V 1 

Jjjilafs 

J)( Unr\ 

PolftTinre 


4 400 

^ (XXl 

d 000 

8,400 

1) 5(X) ! 

8 4#)0 

12 (X) 1 

1 18 00 

1 (XJ 

IllUKrtS .. 


GO, WI 

70 (>'■>0 

5H 280 

105 000 

109 f(H) 

111 7»N) 1 

1) M 

14 A) 

14 ) 

Indi in i 


21,(100 

V t)90 

> 40 180 

\ 700 

' SS 1 )0 

88,100 

14 

r «a 

10 s 

low V 


6'3 W) 

70 720 

! lO 180 

1 8. 200 1190 UK) 

|l l,4U) 

1 I 

1 K 

0 J 

M urn 


1j, m 

r> OM) 

H 940 

J( 200 

j 4 >, 200 

4> 200 j 

*9 JO 

1 I 7tj 

2S 72 

M irvl n<l 


, \2 

42 H20 

28 H50 

58 500 

in OIK) 

500 

1 i4 (J 

1" r" 

11 )8 

Mjf hijcr m 


J1 000 

H » 10 

1 !1 080 

1A 200 

v4 lOu , 

, 22 *00 

H 7i 

1 14 0 

i2 51 

Mlun< sota 

1 

1 21 (JOO 

JO AO 

*,) m 1 

1 * 5(X) 

fi 100 

7) 4(y) 

9 4) 

10 28 

9 O') 

Nobi ku 


7 (KKJ 1 

S KHO 

) 970 1 

1 12 #2)0 

' 10 AH) 

18 800 

9 IS 1 

10 <M 

10 07 

Ncvi liiuipshUL 


1 »<X) 

1 470 

i 010 ' 

' 100 

i m 

2 200 

21 40 1 

25 00 

2 0> 

Nr \ ork 


000 
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TabIiE 18L— Cucumbers for pickles^ commercud crop: Aereape, prcdueHon, and 
price per busku, by States, 191^4^-1996 


Stoke 


Acreage 

• 

Preduction 

Price per bushel 

mi 

1925 

1026 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1025 

1020 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Wm 

1,000 

busheis 

J,000 

busheis 

Boilers 

DsUars 

Doilars 

CaUtomia. 

2,1M) 

8.210 

3.560 

245 

491 

513 

1.00 


0.99 

Colorado. 

2.800 

3.500 


96 

357 

177 

1.00 


.87 

Illinois. 

■Jiins 

1.030 


37 

114 

20 

1.39 

1.39 

L22 

Indiana. 

7.240 

A430 

7.250 

188 

430 

392 

1.30 

1.11 

1.12 

Iowa. 

2.250 

2.850 

630 

45 

177 

26 

1.07 

1.09 

Lil 

Michigan. 


[ 86.810 

25,030 

851 

2,025 

1,051 

1.13 

i.n 

.08 

Minnssota—. 


4.340 

2.300 

67 

195 

104 

1.25 


.90 

Missouri. 



780 

13 

61 

27 

1.42 

.91 

.82 

New York. 

1.530 

1.320 

920 

60 

152 

32 

1.25 

LOO 

.88 

OlUo. 


2.250 

KkSI 

50 

162 

88 

1.48 

1.28 

.90 

Washington. 


670 

530 

13 

97 

32 

LOO 

LOO 

.90 

Wisconsin. 

17, m 

20.960 


504 

1,216 

598 

LOO 

1.03 

.92 

Other States. 

8.440 

I3.no 


388 

1,337 

673 

1.29 

.78 

.92 

Total or average. 

R\410 

100,130 

68,200 

2,549 

6,814 

3,r33 

1.14 

1.02 

.96 


Bivit^ion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 182.— Cncumbeitt: Car-lof Mpments by State of origin, 10^0- J0J6 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 * 


Cant 

(Vfr» 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

(^r$ 

Cars 

New York . 

312 

MO 

395 

m 

694 

686 

444 

New Jersey. 

287 

271 

164 

258 

2T6 

48! 

259 

Ohio. 

.'>2 

118 

124 

68 

in 

01 

187 

Illinois . 

142 

164 

68 

15 

77 

245 

151 

Delaware. 

riO 

137 

191 

225 

240 

302 

304 

Maryland. 

2^17 

343 

368 

446 

311 

508 

487 

Viririniu . . 

83 

19 

221 

84 

387 

443 

2D2 

North ('arolina. 

40S 

641 

687 

1,175 

1, fi39 

1. 562 

8(0 

South (''arolina. 

525 

m 

887 

720 

918 

794 

668 

Georgia. 

1 

3 

211 

45 

l.M 

72 

62 

Florida.. 

KV) 

1 414 

2,034 

1.647 

1.881 

1,963 

l,9Hi 

Alabama.. . 

2.59 

109 

702 

367 

576 

706 

684 

Texas . 

95 

64 

119 

1 46 

147 

72 

316 

California _ 


1 89 

68 

1 125 

23 

12ft 

86 

Other Stales . 

137 1 

1 256 

no 

1 96 

248 

1 

347 

479 

Total. 

1 

3,689 1 

1 4.832 

6,349 1 

1 6,700 j 

7.182 

1 1 

H.402 ; 

1 

1 7.180 


Division of BUtistioal uml TTistorical Hosenrch. Compiled from reports of Division of Frult'j and 
VeKetabk^. Shipineuts as shov» n in car lots include those l>y boat reduced to cax-lot basis 


1 Preliminary. 


Table ISn.- -Eggplant, romtnerciaJ crop: Atreage, production, and price per 

bushel, by States, 1994- 1996 


State 

Acreage j 

Produc-tlon 

Price per bushel ' 

1924 j 

1 

1025 

1026 

1924 

192.*; 

1 

1926 

1924 

1985 ! 

1 1026 

Florida. 

Lonisiana.. 

New Jersey. 

Texas . 

Total or average. 

Acres 

1,620 

1,000 

70 

Acres 

1,400 

800 

1,100 

190 

Acres 

1,020 

1,020 

l.OUO 

180 

t,m 

bushels 

502 

283 

10 

bushels 

384 

152 

A30 

38 

bushels 

m 

133 

220 

25 

Pcllars 

1.30 

”'l 14' 
.61 

IhOars 

1.30 

1.05 

73 

1.00 

Mlars 
1.34 
t 05 
1.09 
LOO 

2,690 

3,490 

3,220 

795 

904 

786 

1.24 

L04 

1.19 


Bivlsion of fVop and Livestoek Estimates. 


> Averam fer season. 
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Tablb 184 .-—eofnntiTcial eroj>: Acreage.^ producHon, and price per crate, 

by iSUdee, 19$l4-iy$6 




Acreage 


Production 

Price per crate * 

owmO 

1934 

1926 

1926 

1024 

l<f26 

1926 

1934 

1925 

1926 

Early: 

Acres 


Acres 

i,m 

crates * 

crate* ^ 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Arizona. 

A 800 


8,300 




1.18 


1.96 

. California »- 








imperial. 

Other. 

30,000 

23,000 

28,000 

.3,700 

3,010 

4,0OQ 

4,900 

1.71 

1.71 

1.81 

18,000 

24,680 

37,000 

4.368 

6,560 

1.10 

1.16 

1.37 

Florida. 

3,490 

3,400 

ms^ 

014 

765 

253 

1.29 

1,41 

2.21 

North Carolina. 

1,M0 

1,730 

1,420 

260 

467 

370 

2.82 

1.08 


South Carolina. 

1,130 

1,480 

780 

151 

247 

m 

1.02 

1.60 

1.81 

Texas. 

760 

m 


133 


72 

.80 

1.38 

1.19 

Virgima. 



300 

36 

39 

3b 

1.77 

2.07 

1.70 

Late: 










Colorado. 




476 

1,390 

1,525 

2.1C 

1.58 

1,43 

Idaho. 

1,430 

mSEm 



180 

125 

1.50 

1.86 

L47 

New Jersey. 

2,000 

2,200 


546 

Ml 

504 

1.42 

1.64 

1.08 

New Mexico. 

280 

1,400 


56 

280 

77 

1 1.55 

1.76 

1.06 

New York . 

0,200 

6,820 

7,200 

1,113 

1,323 

1,246 

2 07 

1.42 

1.59 

Oregon . 



360 

48 

45 

lb 

1. "50 

1.02 

1.42 

Pennsylvania. 




5 

1) 

13 

2.17 

2. .50 

1.24 

Washington,. 


WtEil 


315 


512 

1.14 

2.60 

1.27 

Wyoming. 

200 

110 


52 

16 

27 

1.86 

1.50 

1.40 

Total or average. 

08,600 

80,030 

106,100 

13,221 

16,076 

17,236 

1.50 

1.48 

1.60 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average for season. 

3 Crates of 1 dosen heads ouch. 

• Crop year beginning October of previous year. 

Table 185.— Lettuce: Carlot hhipmenls by State of origiuj 1920-1926 


State 

1020 

1921 

1 

1922 I 

1923 

1924 

192,5 

1926 ‘ 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

• Cars 

Cars 

New York. 

1,775 

3,240 

3,167 

3,817 

3,698 

3, hJl 

3,015 

New Jersey... 

206 

460 

571 

456 

417 

4^)3 

296 

North ('arohna.. 

207 

445 

622 

718 

714 

537 

540 

South Caiolina. 

121 i 

716 

087 

577 

42,3 

7:t6 i 

372 

Florida. 

2,940 

2,267 

3,323 

1 3,146 

2,257 

1,.519 

002 

Idaho . 

25 

180 

889 

1,241 

532 

501 

381 

C'olomdo. 

120 

234 1 

812 

1,4,36 

1,036 

3,006 

2,773 

Arisoua. 

254 

16b 

67b 

1,108 

2,049 

3, .510 

4,846 

Wi^hintrton. 

354 

635 

812 

1,081 

674 

820 

898 

Callfornm. 

7,358 

9,850 

9,744 

15,113 

18,480 

1 21,618 

27,401 

OtlHJr States. 

417 

534 

035 

702 

655 

1 676 

•636 

Total. 

13,788 

18,738 

22,240 

29,485 

30.935 

37,396 

41,060 

_ 


1 

1 1 

‘ J 

’_ 

_' 



Division of Htutistical and Uistori(^ Hosearcii. CumpUed from reports ol Division ot Fruits and Vego* 
tables. Shiixmants as shown in car lots include those by boat leduced to car-lot basis. 

1 i^reluauutry. 
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Tablb IS&^-OmoiM, cammereud crop; AerMoe, production, and price per huohd, 

by SkUet, 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price per bushel t 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1024 

1026 

1026 

1024 

1025 

1026 

Early (Bermuda and Creole): 
Califomls. 

Acre* 

Ann 

Acres 

1,000 

1,000 
hudheUi 1 

1,000 I 

bunhflst 

Mlara 

Dollars 

DoiUtra 

1,540 

1.550 

2,750 

522 

488 1 

804 

0.02 

1.74 


Louisiana. 

1,070 

2,320 

2,300 

200 

278 

204 

.80 

1.36 

1.17 

Texas.| 

10.220 

0,580 

12,510 

2,066 

2,203 

2,552 

1.32 

1.40 

1.30 

Total or average. 

12,440 

13,450 

17,660 

2,707 

3,060 

3,740 

1.21 

1.46 

1 35 

Intonnodialo (domestic); 










Iowa . 

750 

740 

780 

273 

313 

246 

1.24 

2.36 1 

.04 

Kentucky . 

1,100 

750 

1,000 

330 

210 

250 

1.25 

1.68 

.50 

New Jersey.. 

2,400 

3,4(10 

2; 000 

653 

432 

680 

1.63 

1.70 

1.00 

Texas County).. 

1,20) 

1,300 

1,500 

102 

214 

202 

.01 

.92 

.84 

Virginia. 

1,000 

m 

1,000 

1,800 

300 

100 

100 

1.^8 

aoo 

.76 

Washington. 

1,700 

1,270 

484 

286 

540 

.08 

.76 

.45 

Late (domiistic): 








Californiu. 

4,650 

5.860 

6.250 

1,270 

1,765 

1,781 

.78 

1.16 

.64 

Colorado. 

:i,4io 

3,620 

3,700 

021 I 

1,144 

1,018 

.68 

.78 

.60 

Idaho. 

m 

1,400 

900 

208 

637 

261 

.85 

.71 

.48 

Illinois. 

8H0 

840 

670 

108 

218 

108 

.06 

.85 

.08 

Indiana. 


8,100 

0,300 

2,088 

2,308 

2,530 

.64 

.08 

.66 

Iowa (laio crop). 

1,100 
3. IW) 

1,400 

1.600 

418 

656 

480 

.81 

00 

.40 

Massachusetts . 

:<,920 

4.420 

1,244 

1,533 

1,746 

1 .80 

1.08 

.62 

Michigan. 

2,070 

2,680 

3,370 

1,003 

713 

1 1.2K4 

.60 

.86 

.63 

Minnesota. 

I. 700 

1,560 
8.010 

1,870 

468 

452 

1 527 

.71 

.01 

..54 

New York. 

7,7rH) 

7. .WO 

3,2.'»5 

.1,430 

2.720 

.70 

.07 

.07 

Ohio. 

f*. J40 

3, 460 

5, :h)0 

2,184 

i,03t 

1,367 

.67 

; 1.06 

.05 

On^on . 


' LOV) 

tioo 

323 

30H 

28,5 

.82 

, 71 

.51 

FennsN ivaiiKi. 

rto 

100 

ISO 

81 

M 

.5(1 

.88 

1.61 

.05 

Utah . 

:iO(i 

500 

800 

13S 

:m 

3,10 

75 

.70 

.60 

Wisconsin . 

I, ISO 

0(H) 

1.180 

310 

341 

342 \ 

.08 

AH) 

..51 

7’otal or average_ 

.51,050 

51,600 » 

57.000 

16. .140 

IG.4.54 j 

»(..8S5 


1.02 

62 











Grand total or average 

Oo, i4NI 

65, 0.10 1 

74.560 1 

10,140 

10. 423 

J 


.86, 

l.OS 

1 .76 


X'>ivisioQ of C'rop aixd Livestock Kstitnutes. 
* Average for season. 


Tablk 187.--Om<»?.s; Carlof shipments by State of oriyin^ March, 1970-Junc, t0$(t 




('rop movement »'a.sori» 


State 


- 




-- 


ITiU 

1021 

1022 

1 WM 

1024 

1 1025 3 


Cart 

Cart, 

('an 

1 fVir-H 

C’firA 

Cars 

Massiichusotts. 

.1,014 

2,244 

1.012 

i 2 4*)4 

2,481 

2,856 

New Yoik. 

3,3.84 

2,h00 ! 

2.M2 i 

1 6,605 

.5,3.15 

6,100 

New Jersey.. 

371 

4J0 { 

470 i 

1 a.t,5 

44M 

m 

Ohio . 

3,230 

1.740 1 

4,403 1 

1 2,714 

4, 402 


Indiana. 

4.124 

1A»72 

4,684 

4.6«0 

3, 

4, l.W 

Bliuois. 

400 

251 

487 

37s 

211 

201 

Michigan . 

030 

417 

1,H07 

1, 222 j 

1.0 

i.4<rj 

Wiscofism.. 

409 

90 

330 

273 

212 

301 

MinncMita. 

287 

m 

500 

180 1 

487 

674 

Iowa... 

830 

4J6 

027 

882 1 

1,176 

1,3(2) 

Virginia... 

130 

280 

371 

274 1 

346 

13H 

Kentucky. 

m 

382 

25H 

'Mi j 

266 

m 

Texas. 

4,057 

4,200 

4,6.10 

3.027 

3, OlH 

3,041 

Idaho . 

28 

•50 

161 

266 

322 

S76 

Coloi ado . 

160 

447 

bdl 

028 

1,064 

1,800 

Utah . 

0 

54 

170 

177 

216 

599 

W'ashington. 

810 

702 

76.5 

1,126 

1,016 

1,000 

Oregon. 

27 

343 

2fi:i 

302 

658 

681 

Cidirortiia.. 

4,802 

3,542 

4,340 

3,427 

2,671 

3,003 

Other States. 

341 

254 

3(>0 

3:g) 

235 

*640 

Total. 

29,4r3 

20,800 

30, 47S 

2S. 702 

{ 3a,7or 

31,646 


Division of Statistical and Historiial Research, ('ozopiled frutu repoiis of Division of Fruits and Vos^v- 
tables. Hhipznoats as shown in car lots iucludo tboKo by hnuL r<Kluco<l t(» (<Ar-)ot brisiH. 

1 Crop movement season extends from Mar. 1 of one year through Juno of ttio following year. 

























































STATISTICS OF FBUITS AND V1X3ETABLES 


TABTiB 188.— Onioni: Average 1. e. 1. price per 100 pounds to jobhere, at fM 

marheU, ISiO-IOHB 


Various ooinmon TarieUeg 

Market. 

Beosnn 

■^'***‘ 


Doh \DoJr 
tari lars 


Bermudas 
May • 


I June * 


Crys¬ 
tal 

low I White! low 1 White 
wax 


Ohioat^o 


FhilsJelphia 

1920. 

1021 .... 
11122 

1023 .... 
191M .... 
1025 .... 

102C. 

St. Louis: 


1.31 1.16 
G 62 7.00 


3.731 2.58| S.27 

4.20! 3.431 3.89 


Rtatp 

Auroago | 

p 

roducftiu) 

> 1 

Pnt% per haiDf)er * 

1024 

1925 i 

1926 

1924 I 

1925 j 1926 

1924 j 

1925 ; 192() 





1,000 

I.G00 1 

1,000 


) 





Haifh 

ijom- 1 

Ham- 


1 

rly: 

Arrrt 

.4err# 

1 Acres 

prrs* 

per-' 2 j 

p^19 » 

THtllars ' 

Dollars , Dolla'^s 

Arizona. 

4G<) 

1 , ir*o 

m 

14 

52 ) 

11 

2.72 ; 

1 41 ; 1.56 

California -'(Imperiid)... 

950 

1,400 

2,500 

52 

t-6 i 

250 

2.14 

2.56 2.36 

Other»..... 

5, liV 

5. lUO 

7,700 

206 

224 1 

385 

3 15 

2 70 4 .56 

Florida. 

i,m 

2,250 

7f<* 

78 

86 

40 

3 71» i 

2 84 2 67 

Louisiana.. 


5:10 

900 

1 

2P 

44 


1 1.32 1 91 

Missis^pi. 

2,380 

2,tK)0 

1 2,050 

Uti 

104 ' 

1X» 

J.fiO , 

, 2 16 1.81 

North Carolina. 

4, 770 

3, MO 

1 3. 8m) 

34,^ 

415 i 

213 

1 09 

1 1.42 1. H2 

South Carolina. 

1,720 

1,160 

1 1,700 

71 

93 , 

95 

l.SM ! 

1 2 05 1.36 

Viridnia. 

be: 

2,000 

2,JWX1 

i 2,440 

170 

184 1 

117 

1 Vli 

i 2 07. .93 

Colorado. 

S.50 

2,560 

1 1.940 

1 

6S 

2.V. 

120 

1.85 

3.07* 2.91 

Maryland. 


450 

1 450 

.: 

2'f . 

27 


1 75 1.16 

New Jersey. 

3.200 

3.500 1 

1 H.Ma) 

182 

192 1 

30H 

2 34 

1 56 . 2.30 

New York. 

4,9A1 ; 

0,9*« 

, T.MW) 

492 

510 

024 

1.58 

; 1.65 1 1 33 

Tennessee.i 


460 

500 


21 i 

2'> 


' 1.60 1 87 









( 1.. 

Total or average. 

27,680 

3:1, OHO 1 

[ 3<.,HaO 

1.898 

2. 258 i 

2, lC-4 

1.94 

1 2 01 { 2.18 


Dlvi.^ion of Crop and Livestock Ksti mates. 

1 Avenuse ftir season. > i-bush«l hampers. 

I Indudes the fall crop moved in Seuiewber. Octolxir. and isovemlier. 





























































































982 YEARBOOK OP AGRICOLTORfi, 1*96 


Table 190. — Fem^ ffwn, for canning: eommerciat crop: Acreage, production, and 
price per ion, hg Siatee, 1H4-I9it6 


State 

Aoreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1024 


1926 

1634 

1026 

1096 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tern 

DoUwrs 

DoVten 

DeHart 

Oalitornia. 

6,200 



3, TOO 

miTiTil 


7a 00 

€3.76 

65,00 

Colorado. 

3.140 



2,500 


2,800 

62.64 

6a 00 

eaoo 

Delaware—.. 




%HIO 

2,000 

1.160 

67.60 

7a 88 

6a 00 

Illinois. 

10.700 



8,600 

mxm 


77.48 

70.84 

68.00 

Indiana. 


1 4.320 

6,000 

6,200 

3,600 

A4<I0 

46.32 

63.87 

82.06 

Maine. 




000 

MeSH 


Miul 

7a 00 

moo 

Maryland. 

0.630 

11,000 

8,800 

0,600 

10,400 

8,800 

68.70 

ease 

60.00 

Michigan. 


13,010 

14.430 

0.800 

6,600 

11,600 

60.66 

aaeo 

8a 00 

Minuestda. 


7,880 

8,570 

A200 

4,700 

3,400 


47.82 

83.70 

New Jersey—. 


280 


600 

1 

200 

400 


67.00 

6LOO 

Now York. 


83.310 



26,600 

31,600 

04.64 

63.63 

6a 60 


5.S30 

4,860 

■FwTtiB 

5,800 

2,400 

2,900 

KllOl 

62.00 

63.63 

Pennsylvania. 

1.280 

■ivrT^ 

HktIb 

1,300 

800 

800 

60.00 

60.00 

88.80 


10,36^) 

■Ti Wj 

HYTus 

12,400 



67.76 

86.08 

68 27 

Wisconsin. . —.. 

109,870 

lltw'i i*B 

106,130 

131,800 


uLMl 

57.09 

57.18 

57.32 

Otlier States. 

4,770 

1 0,500 

6,640 

6,200 


6.300 ; 

46.64 

81.16 

6a 67 

Total or average .. 

22A, 690 

226,630 

218.400 

244,000 

iSBif 

214,400 

69.40 

68.64 

57.00 


Dlyiaion of Crop and Livostock Estimates. 


Tarlr 191.— Peas, canned: Production in the United Staies, 1917^1926 


tThousand oases >~-i. e.» 000 omitte<l] 


State 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 1 

1022 

j 1923 

1 1924 

1926 

1026 

New York. 

1,394 

2,000 

1 1,040 ^ 

2,361 

1,382 

1 X137 

XMl 

! 2.931 

i 2,386 

2,624 

N< w Jersey ». 

, 765 

.. 832 

248 ! 

1 649 

345 j 

1 168 

199 ! 

1 331 1 

1 A>7 

143 

Ohio . 

322 

442 

306 

282 

241 { 

I 226 

1 m 

430 

232 

278 

Indiana. 

6CM 

464 

3Hl 1 

1 271 

182 

1 268 

367 ! 

483 

86 

600 

Illlnoi.s. 

676 

978 

433 1 

1 460 

381 

616 

636 i 

697 

387 

680 

Aiichigan. 

623 

477 

426 1 

1 649 

1 

317 

466 

392 1 

710 

481 

723 

Wlscoiv^m. 

3,869 1 

4,620 

4,317 

i 

6,804 

4,0<i3 

7,042 

a961 1 

10,300 

10,008 

9,287 

Minnesota . 

L. 


2.5t 

470 

432 

446 

Maryland -. 

‘”‘721" 

*"’683' 

.*109 

""696* 

633 j 

489 

601 

873 

096 

840 

Utah. 

421 

62V 

395 

696 

876 1 

751 

918 

HSO 

1,346 

1,029 

('’alifoTn'a . 

350 

2f>3 

206 

328 

84 1 


2:i9 

2h2 

271 

222 

Other States.' 

694 1 

397 

426 

402 

363 

6i0 

616 j 

'CvS 

1,040 

937 

TTnJted fltat6S.| 

0,829 

11,063 

8,685 

12,317 

8,207 

13,012 

13,948 ^ 

19,316 

1 1 

17,816 

17,709 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oonipiled from National Cannors’ Association data. 


^ Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. 

* IncUnles Delaware. 

* Previous to 1923, im;luded in '' Other States,*! 









































STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Tabijb 192*— comfn 0 rcial crop: Acreage^ production, and price per bushel 

by States j 1024-19^ 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

1 Price per bushel» 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1026 

1 

1926 1 

1924 

1926 

1926 





t,000 

um 

t,m 




California __........ 

Acres 

Acrf^t 

200 

Acres 

250 

bushels 

bushels 

69 

bushels 

<4 

DoUarn 

Dollars 
2.60 1 

Dollars 

0.86 

2.20 

Florida. 

8.530 

3,560 

3,480 

1,479 

1,168 

1,392 

1.37 

1.64 

TjOilislana. 

Mississippi. 

410 

1,870 

2,850 

200 

72 

299 

28H 

J7 

1.30 

1.18 

1.38 

1.70 

NeM' .Jersey. 


7,(K)0 

7,500 

1, Sr76 

1,715 

l.OoO 

124 

.88 

1.00 

.fa 

North Carolina. 

330 

660 

(i50 

09 

130 

1,57 

1.62 

1.26 

Texas. 

390 

420 

500 I 

78; 

84 

88 

1.24 

2.06 

1.10 

1’otal or average. 

11,190 

13,700 

16,430 

3, m 

1 3,455 

3,933 

1.11 

1.31 

1.28 


Division of Crop aii(i Livestock Estimates. 
» Average for season. 


POTATOES 


Table 193. — Potatoes: Acreage^ production, value^ exports, etc., United Stales, 

ttm-ttm 


Year 


Average: 

im ittKL 

Idli li)20 
im-W25. 


1900 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

I9H. 

1915. 

19in .... 

1917 ... 

1918 . 

1919 . . . 

1930. 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1928.. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 ♦. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estixnutes; figures in italics ;rt' census returns. 

1 Based on farm price December 1 . 

> Burbank to 1910. 

^ Compiled from Commeroe and Navigation o( United l^tates 1909" 1918 and June issues of Monthly Sum- 
mariaa of Foreign Commeroe, 1919^1926. 

* Prrilminary. 



Aver- 


Pri«,:e 

per 

bushel 

Farm 

vnliic 

1)(C. 1 

Value 
per 
aero 1 

(’lucaRu cftfih 
iwr himrlred weight, 
fair tc fancy * 

DouHiSlk; 

cij*orUs 

Imports, 
fiscal 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 1» 

Acre¬ 

age 

ago 

yield 

Iier 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

receiv' 
ed by 
pro- 

llU*’*’!.' 

Dee. 1 

Dccc 

Lf»w 

in her 

High 

Follf 

M 

' 

Low 

>wing 

ay 

HiKh 

fipcjil 
year Iw- 
ginniTig 
July 1 ^ 

j,m 

neres 

Bush¬ 

els 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

IJMH) 

dolluTs 

Dollars 

ru 


Cts. 

CU 

Drohels 

Bushels 

3,677 

97.3 

357, fiWf 

60 .5 

2P. 495 

58.87 

70 

114 

78 

h% 

1.688,595 

3,656,022 

3,841 

98.1 

37f, 675 

10H.2 

407.388 

106.0(« 

iv: 

'm 

208 

4»: 

01.5,854 

2,662,596 

3,697 

mi 9 

39.% 242 

93. .H 

370,79H 

100.3’ 

..J2 

25'< 

2.Vi 

MO 

2,771.717 

1.828,682 


107. 5 

m. 553 

54.2 

213 679 

58. 24 

.« 

97 

27 

;7 

\mK 476 

353,2t)8 

3,720 

93.8 

849.032 

5fi.7 

194, rfifi 

52.30 

50 

W) 

58 

125 

2,3A3. 887 

218,984 

3,619 

80.9 

292,727 

79 9 

233, 778 

M ( K) 

117 

167 

150 

m 

! 1.237,276 

13,734,695 

3,711 

113. 4 

420, O!" 

50.5 

212. .'^50 

57.28 

67 

108 

%5 

117 

2.028.261 

337,230 

3,605 

90.4 

ail, 52.5 

68.7 

227. 903 

62. 13 

81 

117 

100 

IM 

1,7\«,073 

3,64% 993 

3, 711 

iiao 

40ti, i>2l 

48 7 

199. 4fO 

75 

*4) 

no 

57 

2V) 

3,13.5,474 

270,942 

3,734 

96.3 

359. 721 

61 7 

221,‘4»2 

h\K 4.^ 


1.58 

. 133 

IM I 

4,017,760 

309,532 

3.50.5 

80.5 

286,953 

146.1 

419,333 

117 62 

2oh 

1 317 

i A5.i 

f-2.5 

2,4X9,001 

3,079,025 

4,384 

ioa8 

442,108 

122.8 

542, 774 

123 81 

1.55 I 

1 225 

80 

2 fU 

3 1.53,307 

1,180,480 

4,296 

95,9 

411,860 

119 3 

491. 527 

114 41 

90 1 225 

' 125 

2ro 

3, im, &40 

3,534,076 

3,542 

91.2 

322,867 

159 5 

.514, H55 

14% 36 

280 

360 

685 

92,5 

3,723, 434 

% 940,930 

.3,657 

110.3 

403,296 

114.5 

461,778 

126 27 

i3ii 

225 

1 40 

500 

4.803,159 

3,42;% ISO 

3,941 

91.8 

361,659 

iia 1 

1 398,362 

101.08 

OKI 

245 

1 190 

211.5 

2.327,147 

2,100,537 

4,307 

ms 

4ra.396 

5K 1 i ,'if*5 

61. 15 

77i 

175 

, 90 1 

70t» 

2,97U,l»51 

572, 147 

8,816 i 

109.0 

416, 105 

78,1 

1 324,889 

8% 13 

80 

200 

la^ 1 

.525 

3,074,946 
3,65Z 972 

5<^4,046 

3,827 

126.7 

421, 585 

62.5 

263,312 

i 79 14 

80 

220 

312 ! 

515 

477,554 

3,002 

104.6 

323,465 

186.8 

604,072 

1 195.36 

325 

4%) 

; 591 

?25 

1,823, 571 

5,420,125 

3,151 

113.1 

356,360 

141.7 

504,993 

1 160.26 

200 

300 


..... 
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Tablb 194.<-^Pototoe«: Aerea^^ and pradutiimi 6^ iSiaiw, t9B8-^i9B6 
[In thousands^i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 


Acreage 



Production 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926^ 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19361 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Jfuskeis 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Maine. 

134 

143 

186 

127 

31.902 ‘ 

45,045 

83,750 

36,830 

New Hampshire. 

13 

11 i 

11 

IL 

2,470 

1,870 

1,696 1 

1,815 

Vermont.i 

34 

20 

19 

20 

4,800 

3,200 

2,876 

3.100 

Massachusetts. 

28 

11 


13 

4,680 

2,100 1 

1,960 

2,015 

Rhode Island. 

2 

2 

2 1 

8 

330 

280 1 

1 

280 

450 

Connecticut. 

22 

15 

15 

14 

8,620 

1,960 

2,025 

2,170 

Now York. 

323 

300 

270 


30,729 

42,0(K) 

23,220 

29,016 

New Jeirny. 

82 

65 

56 

50 

7,790 

9.750 

5,830 

7,260 

Pennsylvania. 

349 

210 

202 

198 

26,145 

24, 780 

24,846 

22,176 

Ohio. 

126 

108 

113 

107 

12,348 

9,504 

11,978 

10,058 

Indiana. 

75 

52 

50 

48 

7,875 

5,148 

4,150 

3.840 

Illinois. 

J(M 1 

80 

72 

68 

9.5ti8 

8,800 

4.830| 

5,440 

Michigan. 

314 1 

260 

237 

219 

35,7181 

33,800 

34,411 1 

29.880 

Wisconsin--. 

272 ! 

242 

211 

230 

26.112 

31,460 

23.632 

27,140 

Minnesota. 

890 

340 

276 

298 

40,698 

44,880 

28,772 1 

29,800 

Iowa. 

81 

79 

83 

77 

6,804 

10,744 

5,229 1 

6,(W3 

Missouri-. 

93 

S5 

76 

81 

9,300 

8,330 

4.3>2 1 

6,480 

Not Hi l>akota..-. 

158 

125 

104 

94 

IH, 114 

n,?50 

<,488 

7.520 

Bouth Dakota.. 

88 

70 

61 

55 

7,744 

5,740 

3 965 

3.300 

Nebraska. 

111 

89 

84 

73 

8,860 

7,74i 

A 300 

5,3*9 

UTitnrftv_ 

56 1 

54 

M I 

43 

4,730 

5.LiO 

3,618 

3,913 

Dola^ iiiT. 

10 

7 

Aj 

6 

800 

630 

3vl 

516 

Alary land— 

49 

30 

37 

4J 

3,920 

3. I*:*: 

2. 701 

.1.890 

\ irgiiim.! 

162 j 

140 

13^ 

134 

14.136 

18,340 

11,700 

11,658 

West Virginia.i 

49 1 

45 

47 

47 

5,880 

4 275 

4,089 

4,082 

Noith raroUno- _ 

50 

5U 

58 

74 

4,300 

195 

4,524 

7,400 

Bouth ('aiolina. 

32 

30 

25 

29 

3,296 

.’.JH) 

2,400 

.t, 219 

(I corgi a.1 

22 

20 

17 

19 

l.MO 

1 140 

Kii 

1.197 

Florida.1 

19 

2'! 

23 

24 

1,718 

1 2 **5J I 

2,8.52 

2,‘‘U 

Kentucky. 

58 

48 

46 

47 

4,930 

1 4,801. 1 

1 

2,760 

4,512 

1 ciinossee.' 

32 

35 

37 

35 

2,H«l* 

1 2.8fjo 

2,072 

2.730 

Alflbama.-.] 

1 « 

28 

25 

29 

3, 53) 

2. 52U 

1,42.5 

2.030 

Aiississippi.' 

' 15 

12 

11 

12 

1,110 

972 

737 

m 

Arkansas.... 

1 33 

2t> 

28 

32 

1,91; 

1 1,9-24 

1,680 

1.920 

Louisiana. ___ 

26 

28 

30 

36 

l,b38 

i.904 

1,800 

1 2. m 

Oklahoma.... 

1 

1 42 

32 

39 

43 

2, 772 

1 2,310 

2,808 

! 2,838 

Te'ias. 

35 

I 25 

26 

30 


1, 

1,378 I 

1 2.100 

Montana-. 

36 

34 

35 

35 

3,i<60 

2,9f2 

780 

2,975 

Idaho. 

07 

Go 

73 

91 

12, Or>u 

]1,0.«0 

H,:9^ 

18. 198 

Wyoaiing. 

18 

J3 

12 

U 

! ^00 

1 

1.410 1 

1 

1. 4V1 

Colorado. 

110 

88 

80 

84 

13, :>30 

14.120 

! 14,610 

11.700 

New Mexico. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

i54> 

104 

150 

1 166 

Arisona. 

4 

3 

8 

4 

210 

162 

171 

1 230 

Utali. 

16 

J4 

15 

17 

2,6HH 

1,0 M 

2,400 j 

2,466 

Nevada. 

5 

4 

4 

5 

870 

5JI 

68>/ ! 

700 

Washington. 

52 

51 

5C> 

67 

^06O 

7.65i) 

1 

8.680 < 

10. 7-Hl 

Oregon. 

Califui iiM. 

44 

40 

40 

46 

4, 180 1 

3,84<» 

4, too! 

4 6U0 

52 

46 

43 

43 

' 7,800 

_ J 

7,452 

6,8.17 1 

6,1*23 

United SUtes.. 

3,816 j 

3,327 

3,092 

] 

3,151 

I 

416,105 j 

; 421.585 

323,46,'. ‘ 

AVi, SOU 

_ __ _ 







1 t 



DfviVicn 0/ Crop and Livestock Estimstos. 
1 Fieliiuiaary. 





























































STATISTICS OF IltUiTS AKD VEGETABLES 9% 


Tabus t®6. — P<Moet: Yield per acre, by States, 1911-1926 



Table 196. — Potatoes, early and second early, commercial crop- Acreage, produc¬ 
tion, and price per bushel, by Shdes, 1924 -192ti 




Act^age 


1 

Prociuctum 


1 Priw wr bushel * 

Btate 



was 1 




1 

1 




1934 

102: 

i 

1924 

j 

1925 1 

- 1 

1926 

1 19'A4 

1 ‘ 

1925 

1926 




• 1 

1 J.WAl i 

! IJIKK) , 

L(ji>0 




Eajly 

Arnn 

ACTf* 

! Aft€$ 

1 5uaAp4s i btubpU , bui-hehi 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DnUars 

AlnbAnia . 

12 500 

K1H0 

1 12 T.'jO 

1.412 1 

\ 716 ! 

US2 

90 

j 1 20 

J 7S 

('nlifornia. 

11 (KJO 

n.^io 

. i.t ThO ^ 

1 012 j 

1 1,033 

1,929 ! 

1 34 

1 19 i 

1.23 

f'lond'Ti . 1 

28,d00 


, 23. 070 1 

1 2, IM 1 

1 2,718 ' 

2,722 

2 14 

1 74 ! 

3 04 

Georg l.i.. 


*2,010 

2.2»i 

1 1 

1 131 1 

191 

! 1 52 i 

1 1 61 i 

2 17 

}.«uiiisiATia . 

1.^ 510 

lA Kto 

20.000 

1,241 

1 1.047 j 

1,200 

1 22 

1 1 24 j 

2 06 

Miastvslppi... 

1.300 

1,240 

! 1.300 

IW 

i OH * 

104 

.92 

1 1 M I 

1 77 

North!’arolitift . 

20,000 

22,100 

! 20.000 

3, MO 1 

I 2.144 1 

3,481) 

95 

i 1 28 j 

1 68 

Wouth Carolina .! 

21.130 

14.880 

! 18,720 

2,016; 

: 1.828 

2. 527 

1 17 

1 48 1 

1 ?2 

Tintifc .. 

laooo 

10, 710 

f 12. OHO 

080 

1 832 

1,049 

1 45 

1 44 j 

2 37 

Virginia . 

100 , r> 2 u ’ 

9a CIV- 

96, too 

I'i.osa 

9, IK.'i I 

9,447 

.74 

1 40 { 

1.32 

Second eaily: 



; 1 

1 1 

1 I 





Arkansas . 

2.500 

3.400 

4,180 , 

1R8 1 

289 

280 

1.02 

1.39 

l.SO 

Kansas (Kaw Valley).... 

17,100 

Its 'iOO 


2,s-|o ' 

' 1,700' 


.6.3 

1 1.36 

.83 

Kentucky. 

5. Oik) 

.5, 020 

, 'v.tao 

' Ml , 


,''V4 

.79 

1 1 

1 as 

Maryland. 

lA 080 

13. 1 

' 14.800 i 

1. v.»> 1 

1 

1 1,131 , 

1, 421 

• tS 1 

1 1 4^ 

.97 

Missouri (Orrick district) 

4,500 

4,800 

’ A i 

1 48.’> , 

, 480 ' 

1,000 

.OS 

! > 4. 

.77 

Nebraska (Kenmeydis* 



1 ! 

1 

1 





tot). 

2,000 1 

l.-KX) 

1 800 j 

iriO 

172 1 

72 ' 

.70 

1 4i 

75 

New Jersey. 

2f),OO0 i 

40, UJ) 

1 25. n5«) 

1 3,iM' 

4,240 , 

3.591 , 

1 HI 

! 1 35 

1 37 

Oklahoma.*., 

<t«00 i 

14. 500 

14,400 

, 792 

l,4'>0 I 

1.411 1 

1 1.09 

1 1. 20 j 

>•“ 

Total or average. 

Sl^EiO 1 

j39K,7Kl t31A50ti i 

' i 1 

! 40,203 j 

1 30,46f* i :t4.471 1 

1 .92 

i ^ 1 

1.54 


I>iv{*^ion of Crop and Livastook Estimates. 
* Average for season. 














































Table 197.—Potatoes; Acreage, yidd per acre and prodvction in specified countries, average 1909-1818, 18S1-1986, annual 1884-1986 
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STAfinnos <»F mwtB and vaoszABHUEs m 

TabSA CarAvt shipmenls by Stale of origiH, April, lOSO-Deeember, 


Crop xRoremeot season ^ 


State 

1«20 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1024 

1925 • 

i 

Quarters, 1926 • 

Apr.- 

Juno 

Jnly- 

Bept. 

Oct.- 

Doc. 


Con 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Chrs 

Cars 

Cars 

Maine . 

18,095 

38,035 

24,404 

34,704 

43.145 

38,830 


4,848 

H, 176 

New York 

17i340 

16)990 

19,292 

18,634 

20,123 

ll,5i*a 


4,158 

4,570 

New Jersey. 

1«;«78 

10)808 

18,335 

6,352 

8,637 

3,355 

__ 

4)537 

159 


8,723 

3,554 

5,751 

4,092 

3,91.1 

6,027 


319 

1,103 

_ 

17i 171 

15,237 

•19,830 

20,555 

17.450 

14,200 


1,470 

6)242 

WlsoenslB. 

19,832 

11,051 

21.788 

17,137 

16,031 

15,944 


1,751 

5,766 

M iiinnitntA ____ 

23,879 

29,579 

28,931 

33,002 

31,695 

23,233 


3,591 

9,365 

Iowa. . _ _ 

947 

96 

843 

273 

554 

220 


79 

16 

North Dakota . . 

1.924 

10,092 

8,351 I 

10,384 j 

6,061 

4,812 


813 

2,275 

jgniith l^airnra 

1)993 

3)886 

2,703 i 

3,800 I 

C806 

1,024 


81 

337 


3,055 

5,876 

5,584 1 

4.833 

2,918 1 

4,342 


682 

1,492 

ICaosas. 

1)994 

2)349 

2,433 

3,565 

4,797 1 

2,735 

5 

4,020 

5 

Marylimd. 

3,275 

2,402 

3,497 

2.72S 

2,679 

1,512 

9 

1,911 

50 

Virginia. 

15,877 

17,008 

19,028 

15.923 

23,008 

15,882 

4,375 

12,030 

32 

North Carolina. 

2,044 

3,089 

4,194 

3,47b 

6.508 

4,040 

5,162 

1,525 

5 

floiilh Camlina 

2,437 

2,440 

4,345 

4.210 

5,266 

8,674 

5,187 

24 


Florida. 

3,441 

2,391 

•5,047 

3,499 

4,3n 

•5,138 

*Mi3 

7 

8 

Kotitueky 

1)233 

048 

490 

1.241 

1, .m 

735 


408 

1 

AlalM'ima .. 

324 

593 

1,925 

1,381 

2, (>20 

1,048 

2,215 

6 


Aikansas. 

247 

138 

1 341 

231 

449 

537 

427 

75 

i 

Loui.dana. 

1,007 

1 1.211 

1 1,083 

825 

1,425 

1,280 

1,402 

17 

4 

Oklidiomu . 

:m 

267 

1,000 

1,034 

1,263 

2,335 

1,706 

351 

23 

Texas. 

822 

1 ^ 1.135 

1,499 

1 801 

1.425 

•1.424 

M.982 

8 

U 

Montana _ 

908 

1,845 

i 1,412 

1 757 

420 

1,509 


€2 

302 

Idaho. 

8,638 

14, 795 

1 10,213 

15,010 

11,942 

18,271 

. 

2,924 

7,029 

Wyoming- .. 

572 

958 

1 

1,037 

(HI 

652 

90« 


300 

200 

Colorado . 

11,229 

17,097 

15,408 

13,809 

12,386 

15,422 

20 

4,400 

4,551 

Dull . 

617 

1,078 

2.037 

1,017 i 

727 

1,162 

39 

766 

252 

NavaiIa_ 

437 

409 

744 

700 

452 

719 


41 

442 

W ashington _ i 

3,937 

0.193 

5.U59 

6.100 

6,69.5 

1 

8,979 


1,746 

3.996 

Oi(^gon _ 

1, 759 

1,368 

1.842 

1,61.5 

927 

1,4M 


126 

1,275 

Cahlornla . 

t 10,953 

9.801 

7.7W> 

5,7i4 

fi,5HS 

6,102 

1,706 

2,70K 

1,664 

Other States . 

1 i.-'OO 

1.675 

2,0Vi 

2.577 

2.981 

3,067 

773 

2,178 

419 

Total . 

j202.886 

’moo3 

»" 25*. 345 

I 212 ,127 

1 

232,583 

u 221.643 

»29,()hl 

j 1 

05.767 


Division of Statisticnl and Historical Ueswuch (’ompiled from rei)ort8 of Division of Fruits and Voge- 
tablos. SbipiTiouts as stiown in cai lots inciuie those b> boa^ reduced to cardut basis. 


t ("rop raovemont swibon PAtonds fioin Apr. 1 of one year through July of the following year, except in 
Florida, where the season begins in March. 

* Frehminary. 

* Iiiciiidea 8 cars in August, 1923. 

* Inchidos 1 car m Fobiunry, 11122 

* Iridudes 38 cars in February, li>25. 

* Inrtudttf 2 cars m Fabruary, 192(1. 
f Includes 32 cars m March, 1921. 

* Ifii'ludes 11 cars in Marcii, tvid. 

* Includes ‘i oars in March, I92<t 

Inchicics 1 ear in February, 1922 and 8 in Au^t, 1923. 

“ Includes 28 cars in Faliruary and 11 in March, 1925, 

1* Includes 2 oars in February and 3 in March, 1928. 
























































Table 199.— Potatoes: Car4ot shipments by State of origin 
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TiMiM 20Q.— Potatoes: latemaUond trade, overate 1911-1918, anaud 1988-1996 

[Thousand boshdld—l. e., 000 omitted] 


Ooimtry 



Year ended Dec. 31 



a 

Average, 101l>1013 

1923 

1924 

1025, preliminary 

Imports 

Bxpofts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

jnuvapAL BXPO»nif« oouii- 

j 








TUBS 









Affentlna.. 

I.»7 

543 

81 

1,155 

55 

2,667 

281 

1,262 

Beklum. 

4,ttl 

8,002 

mMm 

A513 

2,704 

2,814 

4,817 

8,782 

Canada. 

635 

1,207 

375 

2,976 

940 

3,130 

672 

6^281 

titina . _ 

80 

288 


201 


320 


170 

OseohdioTikia. - -.. 



358 


146 

122 

i46 

170 

Ptamork.._..A. 

40 

028 

213 

506 

175 

834 

412 

00 




2 

537 


791 

(0 

861 

... - 

France. 

7,M* 

8,683 

10,890 

8,064 

6,841 

10,280 


1^817 

_ _ _ 



131 

1,000 

17 

686 

*117 

*1,238 

Italy. 

1 M2 

3,975 

39 

1 6,122 

69 


212 

7,731 

Jagmn ........ 


440 


' 321 


803 


474 

^i^erlands. 


16^451 

747 

13,399 


15,344 

434 

15,552 

Poland_ 



17 

A068 

33 


35 

3,535 

niMda _ 

300 

7,76® 


*7 

•61 

* 15 

*23 

Spain... 


1,835 

1,325 

1,624 

481 

1,429 

1,248 

1,321 

pBiMcirAL iMFonnsa coim- 



Tuxa 






j 



Algeria. 

1,218 

031 

093 

955 



1,313 

1,796 

Austrm....... 



2,979 

01 


*15 

2,215 

*38 

Aiistria-HnngfU'y ___ _ 


1 1.451 





Braiil. 

039 

6) 

59 

1 

1,534 

0 

496 

1 . »2 

British India. . . . _ 



1,193 

23 

858 

9 



Cuba. 


^ 2 

3,992 


4,860 

3 



Egypt. 

600 

<28 

'763 

[ 53 

'765 

68 

841 

77 

riiilandu. 

470 

15 

1,167 

« 

614 

1 


0 ) 

Germany. 

20,180 

12,412 

6,394 

743 

10,652 

2,317 ' 

14,895 

9,774 

IrlA Free State...—, 





842 

547 

707 

741 

Norway. 

2 L6 

60 i 

8 

15 

1 

104 

150 

19 

Phliip).)ino laUiDds__ 

m 






322 


Portugal. 

373 

500 

1,391 

*29 

661 

*.*20 

QR^ 

*^144 

Sweden. 


64 

S64 

14 

268 

5 

344 

8 

SwitEotiand.. 

3,172 

42 


7 

2,030 

4 

2,264 

6 

Txuiis.' 

*2»4 

<2 

*394 

*1 

365 

3 

861 

3 

United Kingdom. 


6. ?46 

9,055 

2,412 

16,791 

1,531 

18,831 

1,614 

United States. 

6, TUT 

1,814 

732 

2,606 

452 

3^862 

2,433 

E323 

Uruguay. 


1 

’1,304 

0 ) 

1,234 

>1 

1,536 

0) 

Other countnes.--. 

031 

779 

3.624 

2,780 

A 761 

2^378 

3,843 

1,020 

Total. 

78,707 

7A 151 

53,564 

60,412 

60,833 

67,818 

66,492 

70,986 


Dlfisioo of StitisUoal and Historical Kesearoh. OtTidal sources except where otherwise noted. 

> Lean thiin 900 bushels. • Nine months. 

> International Yearbook of A^iculturai Btatistios. * Two-ypnr average. 

* Seven months. t Eleven months. 

* O&e year only. 





















































































9H TSAl^BO^llt tP A6l£reterLTtmE, 1926 

Tablb 201. — FotcUoee: E^iimattd price per huehdf received by produeere^ United 

States, 1903-^19^66 


Year te^nning 

July 

16 

Aug. 

15 

T 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

16 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

(^. 

Cts. 

Ote. 

Cto. 

Cti. 

Cii. 

Cte, 

Cfg. 

Cts. 

Oft. 

as. 

Cit. 

1909-1913. 

92 ? 

84.0 

714 

65.0 

€1.4 

62. Z 

64.2 

C6w3 

67.6 

€8.8 

615 

71.8 

69.0 

1914-1920. 

162.8 

138.7 

120.3 

in.o 

110.0 

ni.5 

117.9 

128.9 

135.8 

145.6 

1517 

1515 

1214 

1921-1926. 

110.0 

128.3 

108.7 

96.5 

1018 

108.1 

no. 2 

113.4 

na.8 

123.7 

118.0 

ni.7 

100.9 

1909. 

88.6 

78.8 

67.9 

61.0 

56.0 

55.0 

""ae.! 

55.4 

"^5L0 

42.9 

TTo 

88.8 

57.9 

1910. 

62.6 

6A9 

79.4 

61.8 

56.7 

519 

54.0 

55.3 

55.4 

59.0 

62.0 

79.8 

61.3 

1911. 

lie 2 

124.8 

ioi.nl 

82.3 

78.1 

82.3 

89.4 

98.2 

100.0 

122.2 

123.5 

111.6 

90.6 

1912. 

96.0 

75.8 

58.0 

48.3 

48.0 

50.6 

51.8 

52.6 

51.2 

49.2 

5L7 

52.5 

55.6 

1913. 

59.5 

72.2 

716 

71.8 

60.2 

68.6 

69.0 

70.2 

70.4 

70.7 

71.4 

714 

70.6 

1914. 

84.8 

81.0 

60.8 

56.8 

50.8 

I 49.2 

50.0 

50.4 

49.1 

412 

510 

51.4 

58.0 

1916. 

54.2 

53.4 

49.6 

518 

61.2 

66.2 

79.8 

01.2 

96.0 

912 

018 

100.6 

1 70.8 

1919. 

98 8 

102 4 

119. O' 

126.8 

140.9 

1 146.7 

159.8 

206.6 

237.T 

1 367.3 

2710 

! 261.0 

1613 

1917. 

209.4 

155 0 

130.0 

125 0 

125.8 

121.9 

122.0 

121.6 

1014 

814 

77.8 

i 85.2 

122.6 

1918. 

118.2 

145.2 

146.2 

185 4 

128.3 

i 117.7 

115.2 

111.9 

107.4 

112 2 

1212 

' 124.9 

125.6 

1919. 

169.6 

190.2 

175.8 

15&5 

156.3 

100.0 

198.1 

280.6 

269.6 

344.6 

497.4 

403.6 

223.8 

1920. 

344.4 

243.0 

159.8 

126.6 

116.4 

no 0 

160.6 

80.8 

80.9 

72.9 

67.6 

68.5 

131.6 

1921. 

108.4 

148.8 

153.1 

loan 

116 8 

109.4 

112.0 

116.6 

116.7 

109 0 

104.9 

103.7 

121 8 

1922. 

109 0 

101.4 

78.8 

66.2 

60.5 

58.8 

02.0 

64.2 

08.6 

77 4 

79.0 

79.8 

73.9 

1923. 

102.9 

120.8 

109.6 

01.4 

82.5 

81.6 

86.4 

88 1 

87.8 

01 1 

91.8 

100.7 

94.2 

1934. 

109.0 

111.3 

81.0 

08.8 

63.5 

611 

70.2 

72.3 

1 71.4 

1 70.5 

70.6 

84.4 

76.6 

1926. 

135.5 

155 4 

121.1 

125.6 

19&4 

261.5 

220.5 

226.0 

225.6 

1 270 5 

244.8 

190.1 

183.5 

1926. 

174.9 

140.5 

130.6 

126.4 

141.3 

187.0 


















j...... 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Adeen of prices reported on let ©1 month snd 1st of suc¬ 
ceeding month, July, 1909-Decemijer, 1»5», 


Table 202. — Potatoes: Estimated price per hnshely received by producers, December 
1, average 19161-19^6, annual 19161-19iS6 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CtH. 

Cte. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Me. 

89 

86 

45 

70 

43 

209 

138 

N.H. 

185 

135 

105 

115 

84 

285 

170 

Vt. 

no 

l&l 

93 

100 

85 

216 

149 

Mass. 

145 

15S 

05 

135 

96 

245 

180 

R. 1. 

144 

lOO 

90 

139 

95 

245 

180 

Conn. 

140 

150 

100 

147 

100 

350 

180 

N. Y. 

107 

108 

to 

95 

57 

215 

160 

N. J. 

124 

142 

72 

no 

67 

200 

155 

Fa . 

117 

133 

75 

105 

80 

1»4 

170 

Ohio. 

127 

155 

90 

100 

89 

209 

170 

Ind. 

123 

145 

84 

86 

80 

216 

1C5 

Ill. 

126 

149 

90 

89 

75 

1 285 

175 

Mich. 

74 

95 

34 

44 

35 

103 

120 

Wis. 

70 

95 

38 

47 

30 

17© 

120 

Minn. 

69 

90 

35 

39 

27 

154 

116 

Iowa.' 

115 

140 

67 

77 

55 

285 

170 

Mo. 

124 

135 

92 

8B 

K2 

325 

170 

N. Dak. 

65 

70 

31 

35 

39 

150 

120 

S. Dak. 

85 

J07 

44 

44 

48 

180 

159 

Kebr. 

96 

120 

47 

70 

62 

180 

160 

Kans. 

130 

135 

92 

99 

91 

236 

170 

Del. 

112 

no 

70 

102 

80 

200 

no 

Md. 

109 

no 

60 

100 

81 

194 

ICO 

Va. 

108 

nOj 

65 

87 

82 

195 

155 

W. Va. 

129 

168 

87 


98 

193 

167 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1923 

1933 

1924 

1925 

1920 


Ci8. 

Cts. 

Qs. 

Ca. 

Ott. 

Cis. 

Cf8i 

N. C. 

131 

J43 

IGI 

m 

112 

m 

m 

B. C. 

169 

150 

lai 

181 

145 

2U) 

170 

Oa. 

165 

H6 

146 

1C6 

160 

210 

190 

Fla. 

]96 

190 

175 

190 

165 

2C0 

250 

. 

187 

185 

166 

136 

102 

200 

168 

Tenn. 

139 

165 

no 

na 

112 

195 

157 

Ala. 

169 

170 

150 

156 

156 

220 

200 

Miss. 

J76 

260 

leo 

m 

184 

200 

180 

Ark... 

1.67 

130 

ISO 

136 

128 

210 

186 

La. 

1G8 

180 

150 

156 

150 

210 

170 

Okla. 

168 

185 

123 

126 

130 

225 

170 

Tm. 

184 

190 

led 

160 

ITOj 

240 

185 

Mont. 

86 

SO 

46 

68 

87 

IfO 

120 

Idaho. 

71 

77 

31 

fiQ 

54 

145 

105 

Wyo. 

102 

118 

56 

98 

87 

160 

125 

Colo. 

76 

73 

37 

56 

60 

l.Vi 

130 

N. Mex. 

158 

180 

145 

1£0 

104 

200 

175 

Arm. 


140 

90 

140 

150 

2C0 

200 

Utah. 

m 

86 

40 

70 

74 

133 

105 

Nev. 

116 

120j 

60 

lOfl 

106 

190 

130 

Wash. 

93 

99 

45 

78 

85 

166 

95 


96 

169 

62 

76 

05 

150 

100 

Cal5. 

121 

130 

72 

113 

90 

200 

132 

U.S. 

99.1 

110.1 

68.1 

78.1 

62.5 

18G.8 

141.7 


Diviston of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tabls 203.— PoUiAoe$t Avttage L c. L price per 100 pounds, to jobbers, at nine 

markets 


Market. Sea- 
8on beginning 
ApriP 

Apr. 

May 

June 

New York: 

DeU$. 

lhn$. 

DoU$. 

1919. 

0.26 

4.29 

487 

1990. 


9.03 

4 03 

1921. 

in 

418 

1.00 

1922. 

A07 

487 

4 03 

1923. 

7.24 

4.18 

408 

1924 . 

5.92 

4.12 

2.84 

1925. 

4.03 

3.34 

2.83 

1920. 

8.34 

6.29 

8.78 

Chicago: 



4.33 

1919. 

6.40 

5.32 

1920. 


0.14 

4 38 

1921. 

A83 

4.50 

>2.43 

1922. 

4.16 

3.67 

>408 

1923. 


4.80 

>3.16 

1924. 

AOS 

4.69 

466 

1925. 

4,75 

8.0fi 

>2.96 

1926. 

a59 

4 57 

>401 

Pittsburgh: 



4.60 

1919. 

6.59 

4.09 

1920. 


0.64 

7.48 

1921. 

4.50 

4.87 

428 

1932. 

A36 

3.47 

3.10 

1923. 

7.30 

4.44 

8 35 

1924. 

6.33 

4 23 

3.04 

1926. 

4. 55 

3.73 

8 24 

1920_. 

8.M 

0.42 

402 

St. Louis: 




1919. 

5.98 

5 63 

3 33 

1920. 


10.76 

436 

1921. 

5.76 

3.49 

4 77 

1928. 

5.87 

3.81 

490 

1923. 

7.32 

6.56 

8 05 

im . 

5 60 

3.91 

443 

1926. 

4.89 

8.30 

4 77 

1920. 

7.36 

0.02 

4 88 

Phlludolphla: 



4 89 

1925. 

4.08 

3.61 

1926. 

8.78 

6.29 

3.78 

Cinciiinati: 




1926. 

6 09 

3.56 

.1.60 

1920,. 

8.69 

6.11 

462 

Minneapolis: 



3.38 

1926. 


8. 77 

1926. 

7,00 

0.68 

493 

Kansas City: 




1926. 

6.27 

3.58 

2.76 

1926. 

7. OB 

6.34 

4 90 

Washington: 




1925-.-.- — 

4.63 

3.77 

402 

1926. 

8.98 

6.66 

4 96 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Del/s. 

DoUi. 

DoUs. 

mu. 

DoUt. 

mu. 

lUUa. 

DoUa. 

IJoUa. 

DolU. 

IMia. 

3.43 

439 

4 70 

4 57 

4 63 

8.00 

4 23 

A 49 

6.49 

7.68 

7.10 

6.54 

466 

1.88 

1.08 

1.96 

1.82 

l.fiO 

1.31 

1 6i 

1.28 

1.22 

423 

4iW 

411 

2.00 

1.92 

4 07 

2 33 

418 

2.03 

1.79 

1.58 

1.81 

1.04 

.06 

.06 

1.22 

1.30 

i.ao 

1.44 

1.87 

2.00 

1.76 

3.08 

467 

L49 

1.85 

1.67 

1.59 

L96 

401 

1.06 

412 

1.78 

1.48 

1.41 

1.37 

1.83 

1.22 

1.36 

1.40 

1.66 

1.21 

1.20 

1.36 

3.18 

4 83 

443 

3.28 

4 09 

A20 

4 61 

A 67 

4.67 

A64 

A 10 

429 

438 

457 

2.89 

2.99 

4 02 






418 

>8.99 

>473 

>440 

>2.90 

3.83 

5.64 

4.80 

6.00 

>6.08 

*7.40 

>6.44 

>3.43 

>440 

>1.86 

>4 13 

> 1.58 

* 1.29 

> 1.16 

>1.26 

>.08 

>.87 

>2.33 

“3,11 

>405 

>400 

>1.75 

>1.83 

> 1.98 

>1 08 

>1.80 

>1.09 

*1.70 

>2.20 

>1.63 

*1.17 

>1.00 

>1 05 

>.M 

• l.OB 

•1.07 

>1.36 

> 1.63 

> 1.13 

*4 70 

>418 

>1.70 

>1.14 

> 1.24 

>1.27 

> 1.6« 

> 1.71 

>1.76 

>L70 

>1.60 

>1,70 

*1.40 

*1.32 

*.07 

>1.31 

*1.35 

>1.47 

>1.58 

•1.44 

•>.84 

*1.18 

>438 

>468 

>2 00 

>4 67 

>3. 47 

>8.04 

>4.68 

>8.8J 

>4.04 

>4.62 

>3.23 

> 4 36 

>4 22 

>445 

>4 40 

>2.65 

>3.47 






407 

4.10 

3.18 

2.74 

480 

3.33 

4.51 

4.62 

6.67 

7.00 

7.66 

6.08 

4 01 

181 

2 33 

4 4K 

1.84 

1.60 

1.86 

1.48 

1.11 

1.08 

4 73 

4 48 

4 71 

430 

410 

4 01 

425 

418 

4 01 

1.8,5 

1.61 

4 20 

1. 43 

1.30 

1.33 

1.30 

l.ll 

1.10 

1.20 

1.67 

1.60 

1.36 

4 44 

4 IS 

438 

1“67 

1.45 

1.38 

1.07 

1.66 

1.60 

1.74 

1.56 

1.88 

1.68 

L58 

1.35 

1.24 

1.18 

1.41 

i.ao 

1.80 

1.17 

1.36 

8 65 

3.20 

; 2.22 

4 75 

8.81 

3.02 

4.03 

4.801 

4.51 

5.31 

3.88 

440 

1 4 70 

488 

486 

408 

480 






8 62 

8 12 

2 90 

2 71 

409 

1 

4.81 

A 40 


7.65 

7.67 

0.60 

4 60 

471 

2 35 

4 88 

"i.87 

1.58 

1.39 

1.48 

1.23 

1.22 

4 84 

416 

2 83 

2 28 

1.89 

1.03 

2 27 

414 

1.98 

1.80 

1.91 

4 49 

1.78 

1.53 

1.26 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.18 

1.44 

1.601 

1.46 

1 


1.94 

1.38 

1.46 

1.44 

1.73 

1.71 

1.71 

1.77 

1.66 

1.86 

i.si 

1.54 

1.27 

1.35 

1.38 

1.65 

t.50 

1 42 

1.08 

1.48 

8.00 

4 00 

4 43 

2 73 

8.73 

3.88 

4.15 

3.09 

4.22 

A 85 

8.76 

438 

4 18 

2.60 

4 72 

2.81 

4 71 






1 4 20 

4 95 

416 

484 


4.14 

A70 

4.47 

AO.*) 

6.60 

3.87 

1 4 a 

4 47 

4Gej 

2.03 

S.05 

3.98 






1 8.00 

3.10 

2.46 

4 03 

4.16 

4. 12 

ATS 

A50 

4.53 

6.10 

A 02 

! 4 82 

4 80| 

4 70 

2.85 

4 84 

4 76 






» 4 38 

1 










• 468 












>4 69 

>2 22 

> 4 75 

>3.73 

>8.66 

>AI3 

>3.80 

>4.13 

>4.08 

>3.43 


_1 

2 53 

3.76 

>2 78 

>2.06 






1 3.60 

3.38 

2 53 

492 

4. 21 

4.23 

A 89 

4.64| 

4.70 

A 60 

4.64 

1 4 41 

2.87 

4 04 

2.93 

3.09 

I 

4 08 

1 j 


1 




Division of Btntistioal and Hiktorical Research. Compiled from Daily KTarket R6i>ort of Division of 
Fruits and Yevetal^les. Average prices as shown are based on stock of U. R. No. 1 griKle, they are simple 
avemges of daHy range of sellmg prices. In some eases conversions were made from larger to smaller units 
or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

Earlier data for cities showing prices 1U25- iy20 are availabio in iy25 Yearbook, p. 927, Taide 275. 

1 Crop niovement season extends from April of one year through May of tlic following year, with irregular 
quoLittoiLs continuing through Juno and July. 

^ Car-lot sales. 

























































m VBAXBOOK OF AOfiStmLTtJSa 

Tml8 2Q4^-^Po(ato$$f Maine** and York Average L c. U priee per 

bushel to jobbers ed Nam York, 1900-19$6 


SooAOtt iMgtnning September Sept. Oct. Notr. 




TMvWim of Statlstleal and Hl‘?torica1 Ae^erch. Oomplied from Friday oi Saturday issues, Now York 
Produoars* Priee rorrent, average of weekly ranjfn. 

In earlier years New York ‘'State*' quotations were included In the general ierm “State and Western ** 
Karlier data are avuilable In 1925 Yearbook, p 028, Table 276. 


Table 205. — flpinachfor consumption fresh, comimrcial crop: Atreage, production, 
and price per bushel, by IStales, year beginning October, 1924-1926 




Acreage 


Productio 

Q 

Price per bushel * 

State 

<1923-34 

1034-25 

1025-26 

1028-24 

1024-25 

1925-26 

1028-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





^cr<» 

Acres 

Acre* 

Irushfls 

bushels 

bushels 

DoUars 

Pollens 

Dollars 

California... 

Idaho... 

^130 

1,810 

2,200 

So 

i,8:i0 

005 

1,832 

29 

0.35 

0 29 

0 27 
50 

Louisiana. 


"2,4TO 

2,000 


679 

702 


.42 

.65 

Mtjyland. 

‘ 2,m 

2,300 

2, J30 

1,183 

1, l.'>0 

m 

479 

.50 

.34 

.63 

Missouri... 

820 

1,000 

1,200 

287 

432 

.36 

.63 

.60 

New Jersey. 

1,300 

1,500 

1,800 

1,800 

637 

783 

558 

.75 

87 

60 

South Carolina. 

1,000 

2,000 

384 

480 

632 

.50 

l.rt) 

.72 

Texas... 

8,700 

14,440 

16,770 

2,740 

4,751 

5,115 

.77 

.63 

.48 

Virginia. 

8,000 

8,500 

8,050 

3,296 

3,060 

1,731 

.89 

.67 

.73 

Total or average. 

24,640 

33, S20 

37,320 

10,363 

12,168 

11,600 

.68 

.60 

.53 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 206.- -Spinach for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price 
per ton, by States, 1924-1926 




Acreage 


Production 

Price per ton 

State 

1024 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1025 

1926 

Oalifoniia... 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre# 

Tons 

Torts 

Tons 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

8,290 

9,890 

9,590 

41,4(X» 

29.100 

46,000 

17.61 

17.64 

16.16 

Maryland. 

1,460 

1,500 

1,720 

4,700 

4,500 

3,600 

48 12 

37 60 

3\62 

Total or average. 

9.750 

11,190 

11,310 

46,100 

33,600 

49,600 

20.72 

20.30 

17.20 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


























































STAtSSnXS OF FBOtTfll AND FBOETABLES $0 


Tabu S07.— Spimeh: CwrAat Mptmitt ^ SMe of origm, Augtut, l^tO-Jidg, i$S8 


State 

Crop movement season < 

1920 

1931 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19251 

Mlfisouri. 

Mfuryiend___ t _ 

Can 

126 

391 

2,476 

Oars 

67 
372 
2; 212 
161 
1,456 
302 
132 

Cars 

28 

063 

3,208 

422 

2,43.1 

473 

126 

Cars 

84 

818 

3,105 

161 

3,038 

70 

' 341 

Cars 

152 

846 

2.946 

691 

3,236 

241 

264 

Can 

87 

663 

2.669 

614 

4.513 

299 

349 

. 

fleinh CAmliim ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ __ _ 


L463 

149 

64 

Qalifornw. 

wbK Statai. 

Total. 

4,668 

4,691 

7,353 

/, 617 

8.176 



Divisiau of Btaiistioal and TTistoricBl Uomrch. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits dnd Voia* 
teblas. SlaipoietfitA as shown in oar lots include those by boat reduoe<l to car-lot basis. 

i Crop-movement season extends from Aug. 1 of one year through July of the following year. 

* Freuminary. 


SWEET POTATOES 


Table 208. —Siveel potatoes: Acreage^ production^ and Decemhei' 1 price^ United 

Slates, 1909-1D26 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

aore 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Pnoe 

per 

bushel 

re- 

eeived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

ixjr 

acre 

III 

Prioe 

per 

biu>hel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by i>ro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Average: 

1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

1,000 

huskds 

Cents 


1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1909 1913-.-. 

019 

92.7 

57,356 

71 2 

191S.:. 

940 

M.6 

87,924 

136.2 

1914-1990_ 

843 

97 () 

82, 281 

106 7 

1919...1 

941 

lU.i 2 

97,120 

103,926 

134.4 

1921-1928--.. 

929 

90 8 

84, 291 

99 8 

192^). 

992 

104.8 

113.4 

1909. 


90.1 

57, 761 

68 5 

1921. 

1,066 

92.5 

98,654 

88.1 

1910. 

Ml 

93 6 

59,938 
54, 53S 

67.1 

1922. 

1,117 

993 

97 9 

109,394 
97,177 
,5;i, 912 
62.319 

83^666 

77.1 

1911. 

605 

90.1 

7A5 

1923. 

97 9 

97.9 

19)2. 

683 

95 2 

65,479 
69,057 

66,674 

75,Ai9 

70,956 

83,822 

72 6 

1924 . 

6K8 

78 1 

128.8 

1913. 

626 

94.5 

72 6 

1926. 

77.9 

80.0 

13&4 

1914. 

603 

93.8 

73 0 

1906 J. 

830 

160.8 

95.7 

1915. 

1910. 

1917. 

731 

774 

919 

103. 5 
91.7 
91.2 

6Z1 

84.8 

11(18 



Division of Crop and Idvestock EetimateB, 
^ Prehmmary 














































hb yearbook of agriculture, im 

Table 209.— Su^eet j> 0 tataes: Acreage and production^ by Statee, 
[In thouMnda—1. e., 000 omitted] 


j 

state 

Acreage 

Production 

1923 

1924 

1926 




1 

1928 

19261 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bwheh 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

New Jersey... 

1$ 

16 

16 

17 

2,196 

3,100 

1,872 


Pennsylvania. 

. 2 

1 1 

1 

1 

200 

117 

115 

no 

Ohio. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

336 

286 

346 

315 

Indiana. 

3 

2 

2 

3 

354 

230 

216 

330 

Ulinote. 

8 

8 

12 

13 

880 

864 

1,066 

1,430 

Iowa. 

Missouri.. 

4 

i 3 

3 

3 

280 

240 

827 

300 

14 

1 9 


10 

1,612 

900 

960 

1,120 

Kansas.. 

3 

3 

3 

4 

321 

339 

848 

516 

Delaware. 

9 

7 

8 

9 

1,008 1 

910 

880 

1,261 

Maryland. 

9 

8 

9 

il 

1,170 

1,120 

1,161 

1,815 

Virginia. 

44 

36 

37 

43 

5,280 

4,200 

3,906 

5,375 

West Vlrrlnia. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

390 

330 

270 

830 

North Carolina. 

100 

SO 


84 

10,600 

7,3ft^ 

7,040 

7,560 

South Carohna. 

94 

60 

62 

i.2 

9,118 

3,400 

2,800 

4,160 

Georgia. 

137 

190 


liO 

11,508 

7,000 

6,170 

9,460 

Florida. 

30 

25 

29 

28 

2,940 

2,100 

2,465 

2^806 

Kentucky. 

20 

12 

14 

17 

2,060 

9C0 

1,260 

2,040 

Tennessee. 

35 

30 

36 

46 

3,860 

2,860 1 

8,240 

A 635 

Alabama. 

113 

60 

65 

05 

11,762 

4,880 ! 

4,550 

6,500 

Mississippi. 



62 

60 

9,898 1 

2,660 ! 

5,052 

6,240 

Arktmsas. 

40 

27 

36 

39 

3,800 

2,187 

8,000 

4,212 

Ixiuisiaiia. 

78 

60 

72 

79 

7,oao 

3,000 

5,760 

7,110 

Oklnhoma. 

30 

18 

20 

24 

2.700 

1,560 

1,880 

2,520 

Texas. 


70 

84 

92 

6,880 

3,900 

6,132 

8,556 

Now Mexico. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

184 j 

120 

140 

135 

Arizona. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

340 

250 

260 

300 

California. 

6 

6 

9 

12 

690 

564 

1,908 

1,164 

United States. 

993 

088 

779 

830 

97,177 

53, 912 

62,119 

83,658 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimutes. 


t PrelluiiBory. 


Table 210 .—Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, by States, 1921-19^6 


State 

Av¬ 

erage 

192J- 

1925 

1981 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av¬ 

erage 

1921- 

1985 

1991 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Bffs. 

Bus. 

Bvs 

fins 

Htus 

Bus, 

Bus 


Bu't 

Bvs. 

Bus. 

Bets 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

N. J-_. 

133 

■ffil 

175 

122 

140 

117 

145 

Pla. 

87 

86 

85 


84 

85 

100 

Pft. 

125 

121 

■Til 

130 

117 

115 

110 

Kv. 

HI 

104 

101 

vm 

80 

90 

120 

Ohio. 

Bul 

107 

120 

112 

95 

115 

105 

Tenn. 

HI 

100 

96 

no 

95 

90 

123 

Ind .. 

■ill 

132 

125 

118 

115 

108 

no 

Ala . . 

86 

90 

96 

104 

73 

70 

100 

Ill. 

102 

110 

95 

no 

108 

88 

no 

Mws_ 

86 

80 

105 

w 

61 

96 

104 

Io\^a. 

88 

Ml 

7H 

70 

80 

109 

103 

Ark. 

m 

106 

80 

95 

81 

85 

108 

Mo . 

100 

100 

mm 

! 168 

1(X) 

95 

112 


81 

94 

I 92 

90 

50 

80 

on 

Kans. i 

113 

125 

101 

mM 

113 

iifi 

139 

. 

Okla. 

89 

98 

76 

90 

87 

94 

mm 

Del. 

122 

100 

150 

112 

130 

rth 

139 

Tex. 

75 

82 

83 

86 

57 

73 


Md. 

130 


158 

1^ 

140 

139 

165 

N. Mex.._. 

135 

130 

112 

134 

120 

140 

135 

Va. 

116 

95 

135 

120 

120 

108 

125 

Arlz_ 

140 

125 


170 

125 

180 

150 

W. Va. 

116 

115 

134 

130 

RRI 

92 

mm 

Calif.. 

■Ifil 

120 

no 

115 

94 

112 

97 

K r 

100 

101 

113 

105 


88 

90 









8. C. 

81 

96 

92 

97 

68 

55 

80 

V. 8. 

89.3 

92.5 

97.9 

97.9 

78.4 

80.0 

ffSH 

Ga. 

74 

86 

83 

84 

70 

47 

86 





i 


1 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



























STATISTICS OP PEXJITS AND VEGETABLES m 


Table 211 ,—Sweet fciateee: Carrot shipments by State of origin, July, 

June, 1BIS6 


State 

Crop meTement season ^ 

7920 

1921 

1922 

.. 

1933 

1924 

1025* 


Can 

Can 

Can 

Cats 

Cars 

Cars * 

New Jersey ’. 

2.392 

2,106 

2,868 

1,528 

1,K94 

1,366 

Delaware. 

i,877 

1,722 

2,682 

1,549 

1,760 

1,742 

MarylaxMi... 

1,393 

1,286 

1,750 

1,123 

1,156 

1,520 

Virginia. 

4, H39 

6,800 

6,603 

6,374 

6,213 

4,760 

North Carolina. 

323 

1,022 

679 

503 

816 

4490 

South Carolina. 

56 

136 

235 

165 

120 

230 

Georgia... 

1,090 

1,400 

781 

610 

1,018 

674 

Florida. 

95 

110 

* 128 

69 

176 

242 

Tenneseee *. 

924 

1,678 

1,496 

736 

1,137 

2,602 

Alabama.-. 

£79 

691 

1 537 

382 

049 

664 

Mississippi. 

93 

181 

1 110 

61 

36 

1 166 

Arkansas.. 

563 

584 

1 240 

203 

371 

476 

liouiaiana. 

772 

898 

1,033 

403 

558 

2,340 

Oklahoma.-. 

91 

147 

85 

no 

107 

216 

Texas. 

632 

769 

974 

585 

221 

474 

California—. 

856 

1,000 

982 

684 

466 

4161 

Other States *. 

216 

479 

408 

346 

381 

745 

Total > .- 

17,206 

i 

19,388 

<21,560 

14880 

16,067 

20,837 


DiTision of StotiHtical and n»f*tori(‘fil lleMarrh. CujBi>p{1ed ftrom reiwts of 7')ivl«i<Mi of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots induda these by boat reduced to (*ar-U>i basis. 

* rrcKti movciwant seivson extends from July 1 of one year through June of the following year. 

> Proliminary. 

s Figures for eertain States imilude shipments in July ©f 8ucc‘©eding crop year as follows; New Jersey— 
1920, 15 cars; 1922, 4 oar^; 1924, 4 oars; Arkan8a,s -1921, 1 oar; Kentucky—IWI, 1 car; New Mexico—1924 
6 curs; Tenneseee -1921, 17 ears; 1924, 2 oars; 1925, 11 curs. 

* Florida includes 2 cars iu June, 1922. 


Tablk 212 .”" potatoei^: EnHmated price per hutJid, received by producers, 

United StalOf, 1910 1926 


Year boginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept, 

15 

()©t. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jail 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cu. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

av. 

CU. 

CU. 

Ou. 

Cts. 

CU, 

1910-1913_ 

9AO 

97.9 

89.6 

79.8 

72.8 

76.7 

86.0 

87. C 

92. • 

09.4 

102.41 

97.1 

85.1 

1914-1909_ 

128.9 

189.8 

129.6 

111.7 

■hlli! 

168.4 

112. J 

iiao 

126,2 

1306 

180.8 

137.3 

1108 

1921-1925. 

J41.6 

156.1 

138.4 

124.7 

109.2 

113.1 


liE 

180.1 

147.4 

149.1 

147.2 

129.7 

1910. 

73.3 

82.9 

70.6 

'76.7 

67.8 

70.9 

79.1 

81.6 

.87.'a 

900 

toR. 6 

93.8 

78.7 

1911. 

104.1 

107.4 

97.0 

85.6 

76.2 

79.0 

86.9 

98. & 

ltt.4 

117.4 

118.6 

111.4 

92.2 

1912. 

113.0 

102.5 

88.9 

79.9 

73.7 

77.2 

83.7 

87.0 

90.8 

94.8 

03.2 

00.8 

S5.6 

1913.. 

89.4 

98.8 

80.8 


73.4 

75.8 

82.5 

86.1 

87.8 

91.0 

92.7 

92.5 

84.0 

1914. 

94.3 

98.4 

oai 

79,3 

72.3 

74.9 

81.0 


9a8 

100.8 

08.1 

97.6 

^ 84.6 

1915. 

93.1 

mim 


60.7 

62.9 


72.7 

7flL4 

80 1 

81.0 

78,9 

83.9 

75.4 

1916. 

87. 5 

99.0 

88.1 

8ft 9 


86.4 

92.9 


1 115.5 

120 0 

182.6 

135.8 

92.9 

1917 .. 

124.4 

126.3 

12a 3 

]ia5 


110.8 

123.1 

129.3 

140.2 

158.1 

158.2 

134.0 

122.3 

1918. 

142.1 

161.6 

164.3 

152.4 

137.4 

1S1.8 

137.» 

148.2 

157. 2 

170 2 

174.4 

162.7 

1500 

1919. 

169. 7 

196.4 

1716 

100.9 

135.1 

135.0 

151.1 

103.0 

170.2 

1W.9 

109.7 


161.7 

1920. 


210.8 

J9a0 

138.7 

116.5 

112.3 

J26.3 

122.1 

126.5 

135.7 

186.8 

141.9 

144.8 

1921.. 

161.2 

1512 

118.2 

1131! 

91.5 

95.3 

102. a 

106.0 

114.3 

1100 

117.1 


110.9 

1922. 

125.3 

127.6 


90.4 

79.0 

84. H 

92.5 

96.9 

loa 1 

100 8 

107.9 

107.4 

' 97.4 

rP8B88^^& 

112.1 

161.3 


114.8 

101. t) 


112.5 

128.7^ 

129.0 

140.4 

130.2 

180 0 

1 121.7 


■Ens 

151.4 

107.6 

145.1 

iao.3 


145.5 

160.2 

180.8 

109.2 

189. 1 


152.4 

1926. 

188.7 

196. af 

177.4 


144.4 

141.5 

149.3 


171.4 

1HU.4 

192.2 


1600 

1026 

185.6 


153.9 

110 e 

88.5 

iKil! 









■■IB 


_ 









Divison of Crop and LKestock KsUmates. 














































Tjmim p»tat«u: Otimatid print ptr btuM, reeeimd bg pmduotrt^ 

Deeembtr 1, average 19^~19§S, annual, 19S1-I9S6 
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Table — Sweet potatoes: Average 1 . c. 1 . price per hushel to jobbers at six markets 


STAisfrncs of fboits amd vsc^ables 
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TABhE 215 .—Tomatoes for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, produo^ 
tion, and price par bushel, by States, 19$4^19$S 


State 

Aeraaia 

ProduetioB 

PTlaa per bushel t 



1626 

MSSM 

1025 

1626 

1084 

1625 

1926 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

DeUetrs 

Dollars 

Dollars 

California (Imperial)- 

000 

860 

1,000 

60 

04 

118 

4.58 

3.04 

3.05 

rierida. 

MX 070 

88,470 

20,700 

8,656 

2,811 

2,629 

3.00 

3.15 

3.15 

Georgia. 

2,000 

1,040 

2,220 

66 

74 

133 

1.43 

2.66 

2.50 

Louiaiaiia____ 


1,020 

1,530 


103 

116 


2.99 

1.81 

Miasiselppi . 

15,300 

li; 100 

i4;abo 

1,683 

1,810 

1,400 

1.09 

3.25 

8.28 

South Carolinu. 

2,220 

2,660 

3,300 

302 

317 

370 

1.74 

2.40 

3.33 

I'exas *. 

»,460 

10,780 

13,300 

870 

884 

1,277 

2.54 

2.74 

2.86 

Intermediate 










Arkansas . 


480 

1,180 


43 

132 


3.26 

1.26 

Illinois (Union County). 

830 

2,000 

1,300 

ios 

168 

66 

1.71 

1.74 

1.18 

New Jersey. 

13,000 

14,000 

13,000 

3,016 

3,600 

2,040 

1.62 

.85 

.05 

Ohio (Washingl on 










County). 

800 

810 

920 

170 

188 

166 

Z28 

3.54 

1.60 

Tennessee. 

2,600 

6,000 

8,000 

336 

685 

606 

2.62 

2.88 

1.09 

Late: 










California (except Im- 










UOTlfill_-_ 

10,000 

11,300 

16,440 

1,406 

2,418 

2,720 

2.36 

1.66 

LIO 

Colorado. 

'860 

'880 

'430 

' 80 

176 

'118 

1.13 

1.20 

.76 

Delaware. 

380 

390 

300 

50 

74 


.70 

.65 

.60 

Illinois (except XTmon 





1 





County). 

4,000 

8,2B0 

2,360 

866 

767 

405 

2.17 

2.46 

.06 

Indiana. 

0,500 

7,480 

4.350 

866 

1,414 

566 

.67 

1.86 

.67 

Iowa.—.. 

020 

410 

450 

75 

50 

53 

1.16 

1.20 

.50 

Kentucky. 

4,130 

4,000 

1,040 

786 

S85 

* 116 

1.16 

1.37 

1.36 

Maryland. 

7,620 j 

3,180 

3,230 

653 

666 

20C 

1.56 

.89 

.91 

MlchlRflrt. 

580 I 

860 

300 

134 

184 

52 

1.64 

1.35 

1.33 

Missouri .. . 

6,750 

6,010 

1,070 

648 

864 

88 

1.82 

1.38 

.86 

New V'ork.. . 

2,920 

2,380 1 

1,740 

836 

505 

311 

.65 

1.25 

.85 

Onio (except Washing¬ 









» 

ton County). 

6,000 

2,850 

1,500 

1,242 

712 

256 

1.45 

1.26 

1.16 

rennsylvania. 

1,350 

2,670 

370 

261 

560 

40 

1.26 

.81 

.50 

Utah . 


400 

700 


140 

105 


1.20 

.75 

Virginia. 

1,390 

3,^ 

1,500 

359 

491 

186 

1.42 

.71 

.63 

Total or aveiago. 

150,620 

133,820 

|n5,30O 

18,876 

19,621 

14,063 

2.07 

1.80 

1.86 


Divbion of Crop and Liyestoek EsUmatfC. 


1 Average for season * Indodes fall crop of previous yoor. 


TABI-.B 216.— Tomatoes for manofaciare, commercial crop: Acreage, production, 
and price par ton, by Stales, 1VP4-191G 


State 

Aereage 

Preduetion 

Priec per ton 

1624 

1686 

1926 

1664 

1625 

1920 

1664 

1025 

1620 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

DeUorj 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Arkansas. 

13,406 

20.340 

11.630 

53,000 

01,600 

20, too 

13 50 

13.05 

11.80 

California. 

20,000 

30,000 

82,250 

143,200 

138,006 

266.400 

10 84 

10.26 

15.61 

Colorado. 

2,000 

3,040 

2,350 

14,400 

26,800 

17,600 

16.25 

11 50 

12.00 

Delaware. 

18,000 

20,000 

11,700 

54,000 

106,000 

26,200 

18.86 

16.27 

13.07 

Illinois. 

6,000 

7,660 

5,270 

25,200 

26,100 

21,100 

13.73 

12.33 

14.67 

Indiana. 

50,000 

07,340 

40,000 

200,600 

803,060 

175,000 

13.41 

12.79 

12.60 

Iowa . 

! 3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

^800 

13,500 

9,900 

12.60 

14.56 

12.88 

Kentucky. 

6,200 

6,550 

6,650 

fl,800 

88,260 

90,800 

ia 48 

13^ 

12^ 

Maryland. 

1 45,270 

49,'800 

3?; 060 

149,400 

34o;m 

88:806 

16.56 

15.97 

13.00 

Michigan. 

2,300 

2,000 

1,800 

13,100 

13,660 

6,000 

10.26 

11.91 

11.80 

Miflsoun. 

! 27,000 

39,150 

25,030 

67,600 

137,000 

64,000 

13.05 

13.62 

11.85 

New Jersey. 

! 28,000 

82,000 

32,000 

14(X000 

224.000 

153,660 

20.86 

17.00 

15.80 

Now York. 

11,700 

13,560 

6,850 

74,600 

02,100 

46,200 

16.68 

16.31 

15.30 

Ohio. 

6,000 

8,560 

8,000 

48,000 

51,400 

88,400 

11 57 

13.09 

11.20 

Pennsylvania. 

1 2,600 

4,730 

3,370 

11,500 

25,860 

10,160 

14.68 

16.00 

13.40 

Tennessee. 

1 8,500 

11,820 

8,200 

26,460 

28,600 

24,660 

13.66 

15.39 

18.42 

Utah. 

4,800 

6,860 

2,660 

80,760 

128,560 

18,400 

10.60 

11.08 

10.00 

Virginia. 

12,500 

16,780 

6,000 

45,000 

55,100 

31,000 

10.23 

16,10 

14.30 

Other States. 

3,000 

4,160 

3,040 

10.800 

1 20.500 

6,100 

1 15.00 

15.24 

18.00 

Total or average. 

286,270 

349,960 

200,650 

1,148,500 

1,772,200 

665,300 

15.57 

14.77 

18.98 


Dlvisian at Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 217.— Tomatoes: Car-lot shipmetUs by State of orjgin, 19S0-19!ie 


Btate 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1925 

19201 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cais 

Cars 

Cars 

New York. 

1,945 

1,073 

1,902 

1,261 

954 

1,024 

577 

New Jersey. 

2,798 

2,121 

1,9.30 

1,648 

2, im 

1,907 

2,026 

Ohio.. 

450 

411 

6.58 

056 

1,035 

1,286 

1,(M3 

Indiana.- . 

1,266 

552 

1,382 

1,185 

1,470 

1,S80 

1,478 

Illinois. 

450 

155 

220 

250 

230 

.539 

410 

Delaware. 

185 

207 

413 

327 

26 

32 

a 

Maryland. 

194 

no 

242 

271 

60 

313 

268 

South Carolina - _ 


59 

146 

431 

421 

668 

444 

Florida. 

-- 

4,144 

6,795 

10,261 

0,791 

9,128 

7,163 

4,139 

Kentucky. 

468 

341 

1.53 

121 

546 

498 

284 

Tennessee. 

805 

370 

920 

.501 

OST) 

1,393 

2,374 

Mississippi. 

1,393 

1,945 

3,441 

2.144 

3,770 

3,140 

3,402 

Texas... 

1,395 

2,02.‘> 

1,886 

1,091 

1,(>94 

2,390 

2,883 

Utah. 

261 

100 

378 

369 

:{80 

1,457 

258 

Californi.t . 

2,008 

1,819 

2, .34fl 

3,206 

2,788 

2.901 

4.279 

Othei b tales . 

591 

342 

587 

m 

1, ir-o 

1 1,052 

1,518 

Total... 

18,352 

17,426 

26,723 

24, OOi) 

26,817 1 

28,221 

25,472 


Division of StaHsticjil and TTisioritial Ri'aoaivh. Compiled from reports of Divlmoii of Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables. Shipnieiits as shown in oar lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis 

t Preliminary. 


Table 218. — Tomatoes: Monthly range and average L r. I, price, per 4^baskei 
carrtei\ to jobbers ai nine markets 


Market ami 
season * 

Juno 


July 

Market and 
season t 

.lune 


July 

Range 

Avei- 

ape 

Range 

Aver¬ 

age 

Range 

Aver¬ 

age 

Range 

Aver¬ 

age 

Chicago: 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DalU. 

Kansas Oily: 

Dolh. 1 

DoUs 1 

Dolh. 

Dolls, 

1020 . 

).25'4.00 

2.51 

0, 75-2,00 

1,43 

1025. 

1.25-2.00 

1.54 

2.50 3.60 

3.00 

1021 . 

. 75-2.1.5 

1.66 

. 50-1.75 

1.06 

1926 ... 

.75-2.00 

1 33 

_ 


1022 . 

. 40 2. 75 

1,19 



Miniu‘a|)olLs: 

1 




1023. 

1.00-3. .50 

2.08 

.75^i.W 

1.21 

1025 . 

J. 10-2.75 

1.70 

1.35-2.00 

1.78 

1924 - 

. 60-1, 25 

.91 

1.00-2.15 

3.64 

1926 .... 

. 75-2.15 

1.48 



1926. 

.76-2.25 

l.,5l 

1. 25-1. 75 

1.65 

Phjlu<i«lphia: 





1026- - 

.40-1.75 

1.29 



1925 . 

1.26-2.00 

1.58 

1.25-2.00 

1.60 

Now York:' 





1026. 

. 75-2. 00 

1.30 



1020 . 

1.60-3. 00 

2.07 

1.00-2.60 

1 84 

Pittsburgh. 





1921 - - __ 

1.26-2, 60 

1.67 

.00-1.50 . 

1 24 

1926 . 

1.16-2. 00 

1.58 

1.40-176 

1.60 

1922 

. 40 2. 65 

1.26 



1926. 

. 70-2. 00 

i. 2 fl 



1923. 

2.00-3.00 

2.35 

l.'oo'ioo' 

” 1.56 

Kt. Louis. 





1924. 

. 60-1. 35 

1.03 

1.25-2.15 

1.55 

1925 . 

1 . 00 - 1 . BTt 

1.40 

L86-2.60 

2.14 

1926 

1 . 10 - 2 . 00 

1.03 

1. 25-1. W 

1.63 

1926. 

. 50-2.00 

1.40 



1926 . 

. 60-1. 76 

1.23 



Washington: 





Oinoinnati; 





1026. 

1.40-2.15 

1.76 

l.f) 0 -L 86 

1.60 

1926-. 

1 . 00 - 2.00 

1.58 

1. 50-1.76 

1.69 

1926. 

.6(h2.25 

1.51 



1928. 

.7.5-1.85 

1.29 






1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of Division ol 
Fruits and Vegetables. Average prices as shown are baseii on stock of j?ood lueichuntuble quality and 
condition, fancy count; they are simple averages of daily range of selling prices. 

Earlier data for cities showing prices for 1925-26 are available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 938, Table 294. 

t Quotations usually begin about June 1. Last reported quotations of season July 20,1920; July 16,1021; 
June 30,1922; July 5, 1923; July 9,1924; July 8, 1925; July 3, 1926. 
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Tabub 219. — wuhmA: PttdAjMm in UniM JSimteSf iB17^199B 


tTboumd caseBi^ i e., (MB omitted) 


u . 

state 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

tm 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Nrv York.. 

New Jersey. 

P^msylvaola.. 

Indianalllimil-I— 

Missouri. 

Delaware—. 

Maryland.. 

Virginia*. 

Kentucky *_— 

683 

800 

3 488 

107 

398 

704 

1,381 

A934 

1,170 

B96 

067 

>441 

367 

968 

m 

m 

6.049 

1,647 

437 

60 

3 364 
172 
876 

439 

189 

2,589 

968 

515 

617 

>660 

J42 

778 

715 
653 
8,347 
1,162 

214 

116 

>186 

71 

580 

136 

176 

1,666 

217 

m 

337 
>844 
179 
1.812 

775 

590 

8,205 

891 

266 

412 

268 

174 

717 

839 

1,216 

5,722 

963 

59 

176 
270 
182 
584 
2, .397 
437 

825 

180 

150 

133 

1,060 

871 
803 
3,825 
1,116 
136 

386 
768 
180 
417 
1,767 
4(Ki 

a 

338 

179 

1,965 

1,836 
1,272 
6.176 
1,138 1 
276 

382 
1,168 
309 
1,353 
1,889 
744 

302 

294 

118 

120 

900 

896 

228 

1,951 

572 

223 

280 

558 

188 

236 

2,347 

389 

TentiAmM •.. 







ArkiLTUUM * _ 







Colorado *.. 

Dtak. 

California.. 

Otto States. 

United States. 

213 

613 

2,003 

632 

306 

953 

1.790 

576 

200 

694 

3,052 

835 

218 
444 
1,77.3 

524 

62 

132 

339 

182 

168 

664 

1. 70J 
732 

18,070 

15,882 

10,810 

11,888 

A 017 

11,538 

14,672 

1__ 

12,519 

19,770 

9,456 


BivisloQ of Staiistiod and Historioal Besearch. ContpUed from National Canneis’ Association data. 


1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans. 

3 Previous to 1928, Pennsylvania, Eeniuoky, and Tennessee composed one group. 

3 Includes West Virginia 

4 Peevious to 1928, included m ^'ctber States. 

3 Includes Washington. 


Table 220. — Watermelons^ commercial crop: Acreage^ piodnctiony and price per 

caty by Slatesy 1924-19^^ 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price pet car * 

1024 

102 .') 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Early: 

Acreg 

Acres 

-4<t« 

Curs* 

Car? ^ 

Cnni 

iJoUan 

DgUan 

DoUms 

Alabama. 

10,940 

10,030 

11,080 

3,173 

2,618 

8,264 

207 

188 

93 

Arixona.. 

1.230 

1,100 

1.200 

184 

352 

402 

247 

200 

156 

C'alifornia (Imperial) _ .. 

3.800 

<000 

6.000 

2.280 

3,000 

<660 

233 

250 

100 

Flenda.... 

28.280 

22.100 

24,150 

6,929 

8,288 

10,843 

247 

408 

255 

Georgia. 

45,890 

46,890 

53,000 

16, 750 

15,878 

20,968 

118 

244 

121 

MiasissIppL. 

800 

810 

1,240 

212 

304 

217 

152 

223 

89 

North CarolinsL. 

<860 

<100. 

<880 

728 

<304 

<484 

144 

106 

77 

South Carolina. 

15,070 

11,010 

12,720 

«,70« 

<668 

<215 

72 

KiO 

88 

Texas.-. 

80,800 

32,030 

34,900 

0,930 

5,686 

6,980 

178 

228 

222 

J iRIflii 

Arkansas. 

950 

1.480 

2,700 

380 

432 

540 

165 

226 

121 

California (other). 

8.040 

6,370 

6,820 

3,851 

2,548 

3,008 

161 

197 

113 

Colorado—. 

880 

300 

300 

114 

97 

m 

128 

168 

96 

Dalaware. 

1,000 

1,900 

2.300 

280 

007 

m 

178 

136 

105 

Illinois.. 

3,120 

2,820 

3,200 

780 

818 

816 

109 

150 

86 

Indiaaa. 


A440 

8.440 

<062 

<204 

980 

216 

172 

118 

Iowa. 

2.S40 

1,880 

1,649 

781 

656 

430 

219 

165 

84 

Maryland. 

2,900 

<920 

<980 

600 

691 

648 

122 

120 

76 

Miaaouri.. 

1 9,670 

12,200 

1 17,500 

2,418 

8,575 

5.688 

231 

136 

114 

Nbw Jersey. 

2,400 

2.400 

2,200 

948 

<200 

462 

216 

214 

210 

Oklahoma. 

3,800 

<000 

<980 

080 

<260 

<800 

165 

186 

166 

Virginia. 

3,040 

3,100 

3,100 

608 

976 

781 

191 

173 

141 

Washington. 

830 

840 

1 840 

287 

294 

807 

139 

135 

118 

Total or average. 

183,200 

173, 710 

199,560 

56,851 

50,498 

69, 561 

160 

236 

146 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


3 Average for season. 


3 Oars of 1,000 melons. 



















































ST ATi err Ka or FsmnB and vegetables in 

TjMx 221.—F'oivriMilonAC Cmr4ot thivimniB kgt Stat£^ «/ origin, AprU, 

BeceHierr 


Crop moveBient soosou > 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1926 

1926 < 


Cars 

Cara 

Cars 

Cara 

Cars 

Cars 

Cart 

ladiaiia... 

741 

721 

642 

484 

378 

040 

380 

lITinols. 

278 

477 

280 

433 

188 

339 

160 

jtewa. -..-.— 

387 

884 

084 

m 

50 

289 

117 

Kisaami.. 

2,780 

8,1M 

2,752 

1,783 

1,432 

3,293 

2,015 

Xlelasrare..... 

188 

408 

289 

245 

250 

348 

181 

Manyland. 

488 

741 

379 

600 

427 

631 

390 

Virginia.. - 

318 

371 

166 

160 

00 

m 

300 

North CaroUna^. 

817 

1,067 

093 

1,642 

664 

991 

1,130 

9Quth OaroQna. 

4,838 

4,400 



4,072 

4.232 


Georgia.. 

FVoiuda... 

0,980 

1A041 

13,418 

7,222 

16,347 

14,754 

19,391 

6,1/76 

5,963 

11,341 

4,317 

»0,355 

7.190 

8,277 

Alebeinai.. 

1,382 

1,476 

1.041 

1,360 

2,278 


1,875 

Arkansas. 

300 1 

606 

326 


362 

411 

429 

Oklahoma. 

6«7 

660 

308 

66 


141 

248 

Texas..... 

6,196 

4,347 

4)208 

5,317 

6 ,513 

3,157 

6,223 

WashingtoLL....... 

California . 

212 

IM 

252 ! 

175 

215 ' 

269 

186 

3,390 

3,773 

4,302 

4,a54 

4,305 

4,522 

6,293 

Other States.-. 

409 

830 

774 

018 


820 

778 

Total.— 

37,314 

46, 740 

47,626 I 

33,020 

» 45,746 

44,184 

54,705 


■Division of Statistical and llistoric>al Rosearch Compiled from reports of Division of Fnilts and Vege¬ 
tables Shipments as shown in car lots invktda those by boat nM^ueed to car-lot basis. 

1 Crop increment season extemls from Apr. 1 through December of a given year. 

» Freliminarv. 

* Ineltides 2 ears in January 


Tabls 222. —Truck crops, commercial crop: Acreage and production^ United 

States, W20-1926 


ACREAGE 


Crop 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Aerrs 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

A9p<u*agna. 

30,380 

32,140 

32,860 

42,000 

50,280 

60,000 

86,640 

Beans, auap- 

37,920 

34,830 

49,560 

61.280 

84,000 

98,330 

91,470 

Cabbage-. 

123,700 

104,560 

133,830 

104,88(1 

118,090 

118,710 

125,760 

rantalonpes. 

Carrots. 

74,820 

77,450 

108,360 

84,160 

9,770 

95,500 

11,480 

93,000 

14,610 

103,160 

16,030 

22,660 

Cauliflower—. 

8,700 

8,510 

9,250 

11,.!»9 

13,000 

15,140 

Celery. 

15, 790 

14,880 

19,190 

20,350 

22,710 

22,8.30 

24,270 

Corn, sweet-.. 

301,750 

130,280 

197,000 

252,690 

302,790 

303,910 

311,640 

Cucumbers. 

66,450 

86^610 

82,200 

91,9801 

121,500 

139,000 

107,410 

Eggplant. 

2,420 

2.210 

2,470i 

2,000 

3.400 

3,220 

Lettuce. 

32; 010 

31,460 

44,900 

67,9901 

68,000 

86,020 

106,100 

Onions. . 

64,940 

57,070 

63,200 

01,940 

65,090 

66,080 

74,660 

Peas, (groen .. 

144,190 

133,860 

171,800 

207,210 

254,270 

260,310 

13^796 

256,220 

15,430 

PflOfWIjl__ 

7,530 
285.920 

7,860 

.311,930 

8,030 
281,7401 

11,100 

Pwtoea, early. 

209i9<» 

312,250 

208,780 

315,680 

Spinach.. 

15,730 
93,410 

22,810 

23,760! 

30,660 

34 . 3 d 

4Arm 

48,630 

Strawberries. 

109,590 

132,800 

148. 3fM) 

160,2.60 

132,660 

140,300 

Tomatoes. 

336^309 

160,0)0 

343,42<» 

379,280 

489, 790 

483,750 

375,000 

Watermeilons. 

149,290 

155,660 

211, oai^ 

167,350 

1^2d 

173,710 

190,560 
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Tablb 222.—JVwcA en>pt, eommereitti crop: Acreage and production, United 
States, IQPO-lPPe —Continued 
PBOD0CTION 


Crop 


Aspftragas, crates.. 

Beans, snap.tons. 

Cabbage.do... 

Can taloupos.crates. 

Carrots.bushels. 

Cauliflower.crates. 

Celery.do... 

Corn, sweet_tona. 

Cucumbors_bushels. 

Eggplant.do... 


Lettuce.crates. 

Onions.bushtds. 

Peas, green.tons. 

Peppers.biu>hels. 

Potatoes, early_do... 

Splnach .tons. 

Straw berries,_quarts. 

Tomatoes.tons. 

Watermelons. .number. 


1820 


3,408,000 
72,100 
1,105,100 
11,444,000 


2,343,000 
4,673,000 
886,300 
6,380,000 


1021 


3,267,000 

06,800^ 

687,000 

11,646,000 


7.928,000 
21,343,000 
102,700 


30,719,000 

40,000 
166,588,000 
1,639,400 
68,330,000 


2,293,000 
i, 642.000 
360,600 
8,267,000 
882,000 

7,790,000 
14.166.000 
125,800 
2,874,000 
30,163,000 

61,700 
189,670,000 
724,300 
61, 774,000 


1922 


4,041, 
79,600) 
1,089,000 
12,808.00W 


2,689,000 

5,030,000 

474.700 
8,867,000 

856,000 

8,837,000 

18,763,000 

181.700 
2,664,000 

36,198,000 

67,900 
260,403,000 
1,658.000 
71,128,000 


1923 


5,854,000 

100.300 
SO.*), 700 

11,746,000 
3,184,000 

3,322,000 

6,477,000 

693.300 
7,671,000 

860,000 

11,672,000 
17,306.000 
180,900 
2,963,000 
20,246,000 

95,800 
266,400,000 

1 , m, 000 

42,734,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 1924 

1 1925 

1920 

6,480,000 
110,700 
1,660,700 
14,068,000 
4,084,000 

6,323,000 

188,000 

946,200 

14,258,000 

4,168,000 

7,646,000 
104,300 
667,400 
14,038,000 
4,856,000 

2,741,000 
6,741,000 
627,800| 
7, 607,000! 
796,000 

3,393,000 
6,686, (K)0 
1,014, IflO 
12,217,600 
004,000 

iifli 

13,221,000 
19,146,000 
274,400 
3,674,000 
40,203,000 

16,070, COO 
19,423,000 
242,400 
3,465.000 
30,466,000 

17,286,000 

20,626,000 

263,700 

3,933,000 

34,471,000 

108,300 
284, 71tV.COO 
1,077,000 
66,851,000 

106,600 
211,396,000 
2, .321,600 
56,498,000 

110,200 

266,411,000 

1,388,800 

69,651,000 


Table 223 .—Vegetable seed: Imports (for consumption) into the United States 

1918-1926 

_ _[Thousand pounds—1. e., 000 omittodj 


Year ended 
Dec. 31 

as- 

Beet, 

all 

other 

Cab¬ 

bage 

Car¬ 

rot 

Kale 

On¬ 
ions > 

Pars¬ 

ley 

Pars¬ 

nips 

Rftd- 

isi) 

Spin¬ 

ach 

Tur¬ 

nip* 

Rutii- 

baga 

Man- 
Rcl- 
wur- 
KCl 1 

1918. 

4,298 

352 

116 

28 

10 


65 

9 

82 

1,067 

1 /6? 



1919. 

9,830 

161 

169 

10 

19 


63 

44 

112 

367 

lisio 



1920. 

23,440 

238 

391 

09 

77 


180 

17 

320 

1 139 

1 847 

■ 


1921. 

7 ,726 

257 

253 

48 

40 


151 

67 

213 

b222 

2 ! 242 

- 


1922-. 

5,603 

272 

181 

37 

25 

7 

144 

40 

272 

1,927 

1,299 

^61 

79 

1023. 

16,671 

336 

181 

42 

35 

118 

68 

19 

360 

2,017 

776 

1.52 

125 

1924. 

11,082 

423 

210 

134 

60 

104 

147 

68 

651 

2,086 

1,350 

201 

2G3 

1926. 

12,472 

421 

322 

63 

71 

209 

376 

44 

758 

2,058 

1,435 

335 

345 

1926*. 

10,790 

390 

327 

68 

66 

361 

290 

42 

1,011 

2,472 

1,914 

386 

412 


, of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from Foreign Oominerce and NevigaUon of 

the United States, 1918'-1926, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coiumorco, 1926. 

» Not separately dasslfled piior to 1922. «Included with turnip prior to 1922. 

* Includes rutabaga soed prior to Sept. 22, 1922. * rreliminiiry 


Table 224 .—Fruits and vegetables: Unloads of 10 commodities at 11 markets in 

car loisy 1920-1926 


Commodity and 
year 

New York 

1 

Chicago 

Philadel¬ 

phia 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

1 

1 

'6 

Minneapolis 1 

! 

Kansas City J 

Washington , 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Total 

AppJ^ 

Can 

Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1920. 

10,628 

7,081 

3,198 

2,792 

1,976 

1,617 

464 

1,006 

661 

1,098 

963 

31,883 

1921. 

11,984 

6,634 

3,416 

2.808 

1,866 

1,810 

422 

1,002 

369 

1,184 

1,080 

82 ; 565 

1922. 

12,764 

6,676 

2,539 

3,020 

2,111 

1,267 

712 

776 

454 

1,901 

1,402 

83,610 

1923. 

16,638 

10,304 

3,211 

3.005 

2,736 

1,659 

681 

1,607 

674 

1,861 

1,782 

43,018 

1924. 

14,280 

6,606 

2,996 

2,799 

1,960 

1,631 

748 

701 

556 

1,614 

1,234 

35,024 

1926. 

13,761 

7,774 

2,610 

2,670 

1,060 

1,295 

878 

1,421 

537 

1,570 

2,126 

36,407 

1026:. 

Cabbage: 

14,606 

7,834 

8,022 

2,628 

1,097 

1,179 

939 

024 

615 

1,764 

2,060 

37,284 

1920. 

2,226 

1,366 

1,006 

1,207 

864 

696 

121 

399 

391 

617 

290 

10,061 

1921. 

3,030 

1,780 

1,962 

1,105 

1,049 

660 

76 

400 

386 

606 

262 

11,223 

1922. 

3,833 

1,697 

2,166 

1,219 

1,121 

781 

104 

616 

468 

676 

892 

12,372 

1023... 

3,081 

1,686 

2,233 

1,274 

1,018 

729 

81 

603 

800 

1 530 

401 

12.831 

1924. 

4,186 

1,877 

2,217 

1,191 

1,280 

762 

123 

471 

471 

732 

406 

13,765 

1926. 

3,729 

1,872 

2,243 

1,101 

1,216 

700 

173 

484 

473 

! 572 

644 

13,109 

1026. 

4,829 

2,066 

2,019 

1,303 

1,263 

1 760 

208 

451 

612 

714 

757 

14,306 

















































stahstigs of fruits and vegetables 


Tablis 224 ,—FruiiB tmd vefttables: Unloads of 10 eommodUies at 11 markets in 
car lotSy 192Q-1926 —Continued 


Commodity and 
year 

t 

1 

Chicago 

Jn 

cu 

A 

fit 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

1 

i 

u 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Washington 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Total 

Cantaloupes: 

6 \ir« 

eVirs 

Cam 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Can 

Vara 

Cars 

Oars 

Cara 

1920. 

3,788 

2,061 

1,065 

1,27.5 

452 

654 

04 

3^)6 

232 

657 

552 

11,126 

1921. 

4,781 

2,308 

1 , 2.5H 

1, 322 

630 

640 

166 

452 

242 

733 

557 

12,90S 

1922-.. 

6,536 

2,800 

1, M2 

1,244 

618 

676 

211 

422 

306 

012 

584 

14, 863 

1923. 

4. 521 

2,237 

1,220 

1,203 

512 

461 

109 

.300 

253 

740 

536 

12 . 206 

1924 . 

6,742 

2,508 

1,416 

1,203 

728 

813 

260 

408 

306 

906 

686 

14,076 

1925. 

6,908 

2,973 

1,434 

1,302 

784 

678 

207 

470 

366 

1.08() 

969 

17,297 

1926. 

7,390 

2,960 

1,712 

1 ,2J(.» 

711 

652 

220 

300 

367 

1,062 

877 

17,570 

Celery: 







103 



1920 . 

1,276 

979 

753 

629 

217 

207 

89 

220 

144 

l.M 

4, 761 

1921. 

1,691 

1,479 

051 

066 

354 

316 

126 

304 

107 

243 

264 

5,500 

1922 ..- 

1, 981 

1,689 

814 

677 

350 

331 

152 

3?l 

214 

217 

321 

7,067 

1923 - . 

2, 507 

1,818 

850 

8 ;to 

m 

370 

214 

382 

2U 

340 

406 

8,404 

9,209 

1924 . 

2.998 

1,631 

1.186 

822 

441 

3S2 

214 

313 

257 

361 

574 

1925 . 

3,307 

2, 376 

1,342 

798 

544 

306 

205 

341 

’.m 

356 

706 

10, 774 

1I126. 

3,276 

2,121 

1,281 

758 

528 

336 

330 

331 

2(>3 

337 

678 

10,137 

Onions: 










1920.. 

3, 723 

1.236 

1, 554 

1.115 

fi«7 

2 W 

107 

426 

223 

603 

654 

10,601 

1921. 

4. 429 

1, 545 

1,482 

022 

.5.S9 

314 

0 ! 

.44.5 

l‘»() 

408 

558 

10,039 

1922 - . 

4. m 

1 , (i/J 

1,098 

951 

072 

400 

115 

453 

215 

.548 

675 

12 ,353 

1923 .. .. 

H, 3H8 

1,951 

1.790 

941 

e(‘>4 

304 

Of. 

454 

217 

662 

732 

16, 268 

1924 . . . 

H. 118 

1,955 

2,067 

1,023 

788 

480 

142 

537 

292 

745 

705 

16 042 

1925. 

8,363 

2,042 

2 , no 

022 

776 

453 

140 

473 

310 

800 

079 

17, 368 

1920. 

8 ,0CU 

2,349 

2,018 

898 

877 

42i 

207 


,j07 

781 

1,133 

17,388 

Peaches: 









1920 . 

2,406 

1,264 

837 

849 

347 

481 

64 

158 

UK) 

477 

610 

7,602 

1921 . . 

4,143 

1 , 326 
2,107 

1,066 

759 

4_Mj 

60i) 

101 

2 f* 

J4S 

m 

655 

0.060 

1922 . 

4, (.17 

1,016 

1,071 

438 

600 

102 

331 

204 

8.50 

09(1 

12, 521 

1923. 

8 , 496 

1,404 

778 

744 

542 

649 

158 

330 

220 

602 

774 

9, 777 

lP‘i4. 

4, 693 

l,8t5 

1,093 

841 

777 

76? 

238 

338 

226 

1 , 116 

l,12;i 

13,077 

1925. 

4,972 

1,998 

001 

914 

631 

620 

217 

278 

27.4 

810 

1,287 

13,036 

1920 . 

(i,(Ki2 

2,689 

J.295 

1,095 

742 

860 

254 

382 

365 

1,162 

1,660 

10,536 

Potato<‘s: 








1920 . 

15,078 

11.299 

7,130 

5,614 

2,512 

2,180 

756 

2 ,146 

874 

3,100 

2,095 

53,401 

1921 . 

17, 986 

i:4 077 

7.460 

5.396 
S.t'OO 

3,502 

2.857 

845 

2 257 

1,153 

3.175 

2 , 203 

60,001 

urn. 

20 , 100 

13,912 

8,023 


3.447 

717 

2 .4;i3 

1, 623 

3, 606 

2.048 

66,008 

192S . 

21,330 

14, 436 

8,510 

4,006 

8,012 

2,042 

735 

2,417 

1, 640 

3,105 

2,818 

65.860 

1924. 

22, 726 

15, (H)4 

8,272 

4,033 

2,006 

2,098 

520 

2,612 

1,784 

3,490 

2,46.5 

67,078 

1926. 

23,002 

14,768 

8,608 

3. W)7 

3,606 

3,188 

707 

3, 125 

1 . m 

2,872 

3,381 

69,193 

1926. 

20,978 

14,8^>0 

8,166 

3,609 

3,M7 

3,243 

1,265 

2, Oil 

1,601 

3,660 

4,468 

68,823 

Btrawbernos; 

i 

1 



1920.. 

7,16 

767 

268 

185 

85 

SO 

84 

f)8 

34 

138 

171 

2,616 

1921 . 

1,101 

1,499 

300 

321 

132 

356 

147 

180 

60 

239 

225 

4. 550 

1922-.. 

2,193 

1,719 

568 

407 

266 

474 

351 

262 

48 

342 

1 562 

7, 271 

1923. 

2,507 

1 , 600 

750 

510 

277: 

550 

240 

120 

62 

393 

648 

7,083 

1934. 

2,537 

1 1,800 

691 

468 

229 

365 

228 

146 

57 

349 

• 550 

7,409 

1926. 

2,005 

942 

455 

285 

1 130 

340 

184 

146 

71 

260 

1 413 

5.230 

1926 ... 

1,625 

1,626 

303 

.360 

1 171 

282 

236 

124 

61 

279 

478 

5,506 

Sweet potatoes: 










1921.... 

1,592 

1,231 

440 

913 

104 

30S 

91 

180 

197 

563 

286 

0,056 

1922 .. 

1, 025 

1,316 

378 

962 

127 

461 

141 

147 

183 

543 

203 

b, 175 

1923.. 

1,255 

1,497 

409 

944 

136 

413 

133 

102 

180 

(>06 

380 

0,064 

1924.. 

1 1,286 

1,096 

350 

767 

106 

359 

116 

53 

146 

456 

317 

5,042 

1925. 

1,678 

1,383 

415 

809 

184 

428 

148 

66 

201 

633 

463 

6,247 

1926. 

2,113 

1,467 

414 

834 

183 

481 

158 

111 

288 

641 

583 

7,273 

Tomatoes: 










1920. 

1, 779 

1,183 

810 

766 

220 

218 

49 

211 

149 

162 

174 

6,713 

1921 . 

2, 872 

1,588 

1,106^ 

919 

3271 

287 

.58 

262 

103 

146 

203 

7,960 

1922. 

3,974 

1 ,011^ 

1,382 

1,219 

444 

438 

121 

330 

254 

271 

470 

10 , 821 

1923. 

3.981 
4,628 

1,652 
2,042 

1,430 

1,507 

1,321 

1,134 

300 

:439 

100 

302! 

.226 

231 

425 

10,328 

11,499 

1924. 

443 

345 

158 

239 

248 

305 

455 

1996. 

4,931 

2.128 

1,478 

1,122 

442 

300 

174 

240 

261 

268 

663 

12,016 

1926. 

6,170 

i 

2 , C6H 

1,130 

1,068 

1 

481 

283 

172 

236 

227 

209 

766 

12,400 

Total (10 commodi¬ 
ties):! 










1920. 

48,296 
69.107 

27,225 

32,467 

|g 

14,421 
15,130 

7,359 

9.083 

6,226 
8,217 

1,828 
2,122 

6 , 032 
6 , 650 

2,847 

7,586 
7,818 

6,272 

6,1931 

144,610 
168,348 

1921. 

3,131 

1922. 

67,448 

73,293 

36,405 

20,126 

16,8t>9 

10,436 

8,874 

2,H19 

6,989 

4,079 

9.666 

8 ,6:131 

189,344 
198,384 

1923. 

38,740 

21,202 

16,684 

9,602 

8 , 515 

2,648 

6 . 426 

4,139 

9,176 

8 , 871 

1924. 

76,963 

37.032 

21,795 

14,261 

9,607 

8,487 

2,772 

6,718 

4.843 

10,113 

8,696 

198,786 

1926. 

76,378 

88,266 

21,67C 

18,810 

10,808 

8,413 

3,210 

6,982 

4,674 

0,106 

11,631 

204,899 

1926. 

76,242 

40.428 

21,040 

13,783 

10,990 

8,495 

3,998 

6,278 

4,686 

10,69S 

13,386 

210,024 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and 
Vegetables. Unloads as shown in oar lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Tbe totals include 1. c. 1. unloads for New York, converted (o car lot equivalents: 6,766 cars in 1920; 
in 1021; 6,393 in 1022; 6,839 in 1923; 4,776 in 1924; 3,722 in 1926; 2,716 in 1926. 





















































Ftnw CROPS OTgER TBillf CmAIJt 
BEANS 


Iablv 225. — Beanef dry: Acreage^ yfroAuctimy aind December 1 price^ United States^ 

19ljhiS^6 


Year 

Thou¬ 
sands ol 
acres 

Average 
yield m 
btishelB 
per aere 

Produc¬ 
tion, 
thou¬ 
sands nf 
bushels 

Price per 
bushel 
received 
by peo- 
dueors 
Doc. 1. 

Tear 

Thou¬ 
sands Of 
aeres 

Ills 

Produc¬ 
tion, 
thou¬ 
sands of 
bushels 

Price per 
bushel 
leasivad 
by pro- 
dueeis 
Dee. 1. 

me . 

876 

13.2 

11,585 

$2.26 

11121 . 

782 

lh7 

9,185 

2.07 

1B15 

988 

11.1 

10,321 
10,716 

2.69 

1922_ 

1,088 

11.9 

12,877 

3.74 

1916. 

1,107 

9t7 

5.10 

Mf47. 

1,891 

&8 

10,045 

A50 

1923_ 

1,344 

12.1 

18,306 

8.67 

1918. 

1,744 

10.0 

17,397 

5.28 

1924. 

1,570 

0.6 

15,164 

3.74 




1925. 

1,600 

12.4 

19,928 

3.28 

1919. 

1,085 

12.0 

13,399 

4.26 

1926»_ 

1.4S9 

10.3 

17,138 

2.93 

me . 

[ 8S2 

i-as 

9,225 

2t96 






Division of Crop and Livostock £s1 imutes. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 226. — Beans, dry: Acreage, production, and December 1 price, by Stales, 

1924-1926 




Acerage 

Average >icld 

Production 

Pi loe per bushel 
rc<.‘Livo(l by pro- 





per actc 




diicers Dec. 1 

State 














1U24 

1926 

19261 

im 

1925 

1936 

1924 

1925 

1 

1926 * 

1924* 

i 

1925 

1926 


1,000 

1,000 





i,m 







acren 

acrei 

atres 

Bui. 

Bos. 

Bits. 

biU. 

bus. 1 

bus. 

Dolls 

Doth, 

Dorr^ 

Main©. 

4 

5 

5 

17.0 

Kin 


63 


85 

1.90 


5 50 

Vermont_ - 

4 

s 

5 


11 . w 

10 . 0 


55 

50 

4.00 

4 .50 

5.00 

Now Y(jrk. 

158 

135 

97 



11 . 8 

2,054j 

1,458 

1,145 

3. 80 

mm 

3 70 

Michigan. 

m 

639 

552 

10.5 

13.5 

12 0| 

6 ;6^ 

8,626 

6;624 

3.15 

2.95 

2 80 

Wisoonsin. 


12 

9 

8.6 

11,0 

7.5 

Wii 


68 

3.40 

3.20 

8.00 

Minnesota. 

10 

8 

7 

16.0 

13.0 

■9!! 



84 

3.70 

BIe 

3.10 

Nebraska.. ... 

2 

2 

4 

10.0 

9.0 

8.3 


18 

33 

mmm 

3 m 

3.70 

Montana. 

35 

37 

41 


12.5 

IG. 0 

300 

452 

4i0 

3.30 

3.06 

2.80 

Idaho. 

65 

72 

54 

19.5 

22 0 

18. 5 

1 ,2^ 

1,584 

999 

mmm 

2 70 

2 50 

Wyoming. 

8 

1 

12 

16 

12.0 

16.0 

12 5! 

96| 

180 

2 W6 

1 3 55 


3 00 

Colorado.. 


326 

362 

a4 

7.0 

3 0 

952 

2,210 

1,086 

3.10 

2 40 

2 SO 

New Mexico. 

174 

114 

195 

6.0 

3.5 

4.3: 

870! 

399 

m 

mm 

mm 

2 60 

Avismaa. 


5 

7 


8.0 

8 0 

30| 

40 

m 

4.50 

Km 

3.60 

California. 

ms 


3a5 

13.1 

KG 

17.9 

2/‘m 

4,560 

5,400 


4.10 

3.00 

United States. 

1,576 

1,606 

1,669 

0.6 

13.4 


15, Pi4 

19,928 

17, l.W 

3.74 

3 38 

2.93 


Division of Cro{> and Livestock Estimates. 


* Preliminary, * Noveiiiber 15 price. 


Table 227. — Beans, dry: Carlot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1926 


SUte 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19981 

New York.. 

ItfiinlMinm 

Idaho..... 

Goicrade. 

Nsew MeodccL . . 

OalifiBfBin. 

Other Btatesu... 

Total. 

Cor.? 

656 

3,187 

185 

231 

6M 

3,958 

188 

Cor,? 

1,327 

5^990 

148 

5i2 

1 974 

3,854 

1 122 

Car.? 

1,590 

m 

483 

289 

3,832 

S8 

Cars 

1,775 
5,998 
604 
1,081 
85 
3^281 

m 

Cars 
1,917 
A 701 
1,095 
1,454 
275 
2,230 
231 

Curs 

1,527 

8^748 

1,788 

2,438 

387 

2,278 

466 

Cars 

999 

8,972 

1,521 

2,113 

337 

2,6r3 

476 

8,981 

12, Q55 

11,761 

12,998 

16,903 

17,540 

i 

17,090 


Division of Statlatloal and Hlstndoid Besoarcb. Gonu^lad Irom reports of Diviak>itof Fruits and Vofx^ 
tables. Shipments as shown in cariots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

t Ftonmlnary. 

958 
















































STATISUCS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN m 

*1 

Taam 23ft.— Wh^^Usale price per tOO pouncU, 1920-1916$ 

BOSTON, PEA» 


Year 

Jan. 



Apr. 

May 

Jane 

JnJy 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Deo. 

Avor* 

age 


DaZZi. 


DoUa. 

JMU. 


mu. 

mu. 

mu. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU, 

DolU. 


7.61 

7.62 

7.46 

7.29 

7.62 

7.62 

7,59 

6.99 

6.86 

6. .36 

8.67 

6. 14 

A98 


4.9S 

A68 

A64 

4.62 

444 

4.64 

458 

196 

.141 

5.24 

8.:44 

5.68 

4.88 

Id32.,. 

A14 

6.76 

A88 

7.34 

A14 

9.69 

9175 

9.06 

7.06 

6.97 

7.68 

7.81 

7.60 

1Q28.-.- 

7.62 

7.71 

7.66 

7.60 


7.36 

7.18 

K£I3 

7.40 

7.75; 

7.79 

7.12 

7.14 

1924---- 

7.06 

7.40 

7.30 

7.28 


7.12 


7.68 

A04 

A 18 

8. 10 1 

KlQl 

7.64 

1025_ 

A04 

7.20 

0 91 

6.60 


6.34 


A 89 

5.50 

5.49 

5.86 

5.90 

426 

1926--- 

&67 

5.49 

6.32 

6.06 

111 

6.48 

A 66 

5.48 

A28 

5.98 

_j 

6.32 

All 

A57 


CHICAGO, PEA 8 


1900—_ 

7.76 

7.40 

7.04 

7.16 

7.68 


7.18 

A 75 

A 76 

A 13 

483 

459 

ATB 

1921 — - 

4 38 

4. «5 

4.56 


4 01 

4.26 

4.02 

4.84 

5.:44 

A22 

6.17 

4 64 

46ft 

1922—. 

4.90 

5.76 

7.61 

7.60 

7.82 

9.95 

9.78 

9.15 

A 14 

5.76 

7.04 

A5» 

7.46 

1923-- 

8.25 

A43 

8 18 

7.83 

7.79 

7.78 


5. 68 

5.00 

A 35 

A 10 

5.64 

7.04 

1924...- 

5 30 

6.36 

5.23 

A 17 

4.93 

4.96 


5.48 

6.31 

6.07 

5.88 

5.84 

A 46 

1926—. 

6.64 

6.37 

6.39 

6.25 

6.14 

6.02 

6.10 

AOB 

A69 

All 

5.70 

A45 

A16 

1926-.-. 

6.42 

6.05* 


4.47 

4.40 

4.66 


4.65 

4.68 

5.56 

6.79 

6.44 

405 


SAN FKANOTSCO, SMALL WHITER 


1920-- 

6.64 

A 63 

6 40 

6.04 

6.20 

6.40 

6.29 

5.72 

6.58 

4.50 

4.38 

4.19 

5.72 

1021—— 

4 82 

3.86 

463 

3.49 

ASO 

3.42 

ACS 

422 

4.55 

4.68 

4.79 

4 79 

4.03 

1922—. 

4.80 

5. 25 

6 08 

0.50 

a. A8 

7 5© 

7.30 

A 43 

5.40 

6.59 

6.11 

6.48 

6.18 

1023- — 

7.48 

7.23 

7.27 

7.22 

A 76 

6.81 

4 42 

A06 

6.75 

6.06 

4 09 

5.02 

6.67 

1924.— 

5.92 

A 18 

6.08 

6.02 

6.04 

6.29 

7.04 

7.29 

7.86 

ACM) 

7.89 

7.18 

6.81 

1025-.- 

7.22 

7.71 

7,54 

7.49 

[ 7.38 

7.31 

7.42 

7.42 

7.32 

6.20 

AH 

AOS 

7.06 

1926— 

A26 

A2S 

A07 

5,87 

A62 

A67 

A83 

5.96 

AOA 

6.80 

6.94 

A 81 

5.88 


LIMA, CALIFORNIA, AT NEW YORK < 



14.45 

14 31 

12.13 

1L84 

11,95 

12.57 

12.84 

12.46 

11.62 

A47 

8.18 

7.97 

11,67 

1921_ 

7.02 

7.67 

7.10 

4 56 

A 77 


6.55 

6.69 

A79 


HAiiil 

7.32 

A97 

1922-.- 

7.40 

8.88 

mlEM 

mMM 

10.00 



9.84 

A 01 

8.49 

8.65 

8.91 

9.24 

1023.— 



9.59 

9.41 

8.59 

8.80 

8.25 

8.A5 

9.40 

9.84 

10.41 

ITiKill 

0.34 

1024_ 

10.81 

11.30 

12.46 

12.68 

1A48 

12.69 

12.62 

1A04 

13.62 

14 42 

14.12 

1A89 

1A88 

1925— — 

1441 

lAOO 

14 79 

14.86 

14.04 

)A27 

1A79 

14 27 

15.92 

1411 

13.24 

11.88 

14 71 

1936_ 

11.83 

12.06 

11.20 

10.13 

9.15 

A88 

A 76 

A 56 

Ai4 

A44 

m 

7.01 

9.99 


LIMA, MADAGASCAR, AT NEW YORK < 


1920— 

10.25 

10 . ICi 

9. .12 

8.44 

7.83 

7.58 

7.46 

6.77 

0.08 

4.97 

4.50 

4.38 

7.31 

im _ 

3.92 

8 . 88 

3.83 

.1.A3 

AU8 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

.3.00 

3.00 

(*) 



1922— 


(»> 

(») 

A 88 

6.88 

6 .^ 

7.10 

7.26 

7.20 

7.12 

7.12 

(») 


1923— 

P) 

6.25 

A 51 

. 0.69 

A24 

A 47 

A27 

6.16 

A05 

7.44 

7.92 

7.72 


1924—— 

7.84 

9.02 

9. 56 

ia32 

10.33 

10.02 

484^ 

> 14 50 

11.24 

12.0.3 

1136 

12.38 

10.15 

1925_ 

12.35 

12.00 

12.76 

1A51 

12. .38 

U38 

12.45 

12.59 

12.39 

11.93 

11,14 

10.03 

12.12 

1951A—1 

9.04 

9.eB 

9.34 

A 71 

7.98 

7.88 

7.78 

7.58 

7.38 

7.12 

7.13 

(6) 



Division of Stattstloal and Historioal Resfarcb. 


8 Compifeod froiii tbo Boston Chamber ol C/ommercer weekly, lOSiO-1925; from the Boston Prodnoo 
Market Report, weekly 19M. 

* ("omplled from tlie Chicaffo Dally I'rade Bnlletin. 

* Compiied from the San Pranciaoo CosametcUd Newa^ c^y, 

* (Compiled from Produeeia Price Ctment, daily. 

* No (jaotations. 







































YEABBOOE OF A<»IICULTUBE, 1926 


Ti^BLB 229.— Soy beans: Estimated price per hushelt received by producers, United 

States, i9iS-19$6 


Year beginning October 

Oct. 16 

Nov. 16 

Deo. 16 

JTan. 16 

Feb. 16 

Weighted 

average 


DoUart 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

im . 

1.96 

1.67 

1.72 

1.96 

1.80 

1.76 

1914. 

2.08 

2.16 

2.24 

2.35 

2.26 

218 

1916. 

L88 

2.08 

2.23 

2.31 

2.39 

211 

me. 

2.13 

2.13 

2.18 

2.20 

2.46 

210 

1917. 

2.73 

2.86 

3.33 

3.47 

3.82 

206 

1918. 

3.36 


3.20 


3.00 

223 

1919. 

3.34 

3.35 

3.44 

3.76 


246 

1920. 

3.41 

3.00 

2.28 

2.18 

2.17 

280 

1921.1 


2.22 

2.08 

2.11 

2.16 

217 

1922..,.1 

1.89 

2.06 

1.97 

2.07 

2.13 

200 

1923 .-.1 


2.11 

2.11 

2.23 

2.26 

2.12 

1924.. 

2.23 

2.16 

2.36 

2.59 

2.64 

220 

1925 .1 

1926 .1 

2.27 

1.97 

2.18 

1.85 

2.17 

1.83 

2.38 

2.33 

223 

1 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 230. — Soy-hean seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Baltimore and SL Louis, 19W-1920 


Year 

Baltimore 

6t. Louis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dolls. 

3.98 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Dolls. 

4.10 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Average 1921-1926. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

4.06 

Dolls. 
4.14 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

4.40 

DoUs. 
4.57 

DoUs. 

163 

Dolls. 

186 

Dolls. 

162 

Dolls. 

152 

6.80 
3.15 
3.20 

' 3.50 
5.10 
2 35 

8.00 
3.60 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.90 
3.42 

8.00 

3.50 

3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

5.26 

3.50 

200 

3.76 

3.50 
280 

4.50 
4.95 
3.66 

8.60 

4.70 

3.80 

3.76 

5.00 

3.95 

4.62 

7.88 

,3.72 

3.40 

4.20 

4.83 

3.69 

8.10 

4.30 

4.00 

5.00 

4.70 

4.00 

3.55 

lOOO 
5.40 
4.00 
4.75 
4.70 
4.00 
3.61 

9.90 
5.75 
4.20 
150 
170 
100 
3.88 

266 
5.00 
3.86 
150 
170 
3.75 
126 1 

10 (K) 
5.40 
155 
196 
4.60 
3.00 
186 

" 253 
5.17 
112 
174 
168 
287 
103 


Division of Statistical and llistorical Kesoarch. Compiled from weekly repeats of the Division of Hay. 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high (luality seed, os reported 
to the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 


Table 231. — Coivpeas: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1916-19m 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 
15 < 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

15 

July 

16 

Weight- 

average 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Vis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1915. 

1714 

155.4 


151.4 

151.8 


167.2 

153.7 

150.2 

148.8 


135.1 

151.9 

1916. 

141.3 

142.4 

148.1 

161.6 


192.2 

210.0 

231.8 

253.4 

293.1 

309.1 


189.7 

1917. 

265.4 

217.0 

210.5 

227.1 

237.5 

262.2 

202.6 

301.5 

292.8 

283.8 

267.4 

24a 4 

2812 

1918. 

241.3 

226.2 


231.4 

237.6 


252.1 

248.8 

267.^ 

292.8 

843.0 

342.8 

2618 

1019. 


269.4 

WAnWu 



312.9 

197,2 


ifflo 

ETjC 

421.4 

215.6 

484.4 

242.7 

483.7 

265.1 


319.4 

273.8 

1920.. 

422.7 

868.8 

273.7 

243.4 

229.0 

1021. 

240.9 

199.7 

wjjm 

184.8 

176.1 

171.9 

179.7 

185.8 

184.8 

189.5 

1810 

170.0 

190.7 

1922. 

166 5 

167.4 

153.6 

163.6 

167.4 

187.0 

197.6 

198.2 

208.0 


217.2 

221.3 

172.8 

1023. 

208.1 

187.2 

105.4 

104.5 


211.5 

221.1 

231.0 

246.3 

253.4 

282.4 

286.6 

2116 

1924. 

255.6 

210.7 

231.5 

234.4 

256.2 


316.1 

342.9 

366.7 

369.5 


866.9 

272.7 

1026 . 

1926. 

323.7 

322.3 

311.0 

279.2 

293.3 

234.2 

297.5 

205.2 

287.2 

194.7 

302.7 

320.9 

837.1 

349.0 

342.0 

346.8 

llgu 

soil 











Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 







































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN m 

Table 232 .—Cowpta $eed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Baltimore and St, Louis, 1920^1926 





Baltimore 





8t. Louis 



Year 


























Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jau. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av 


Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Doth 

DoUs. 

Dolh. 

Dm. 

Dm. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

MU. 

mu. 

DolU, 

Average, 1921-1935. 

4.79 

4.95 

4.00 

5.13 

6.35 

5.02 

4.66 

4,79 

4 93 

5. Ov 

6 58 

6.01 

1920. 

7.30 


’ 9.00 

OiS 

9.60 

8.70 

10.50 

Izn 

11.25 

10.65 

11.00 


1921. 

4.50 


4.50 

A 30 

6.20 

5.00 


4.20 

4.45 

5. 05 

6.50 

4.84 

1922 .. 

8.70 



4.(H) 

4.00 

3.94 

3 . 20* 

3.15 

3. 65 

3. 75 

3.76 

3.50 

1913 . 

4.25 

4.25 

A 25 

4.2.5 

4.25 

4.25 

5. (H) 

4.9.5 

4.75 

4.75 

4.96 

4.88 

1924. 

5.00 

6.50 

A 25 

.5.60 

5.75 

5.42 

4.60 

4.W 

5.00 

5.05 

5.90 

5.10 

1925 . 

0.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

0. 55 

G.51 

6 50 

6.70 

G.8() 

6.80 

6.80 

6.72 

192«. 


7.08 

7.10 

7.05 

7.02 


7.60 

7.38 

7.00 

6.81 

6.76 

7.09 















Divi'^ion of Statistical and Tlisloriral Research. (’'oijipil«*d from weekly reports of the Division of Hay. 
Feed, and Seed. These iirices art' the averoga wh()U*’.ale selling prices for high quality seed, us reported 
to the Division of liay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by sivdsmeu m these nuirkets. 


Table 23S.—Broomcorn: Acreage, -prodmUon, and November 15 price, United 

Btatce, 1915-1926 


Year 

Acreage 

Avwage 

per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Nov. 15 

Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Nov. 15 


Acres 

Pounds 

Short tons 

Dollars 


Acres 

Pounds 

Short tons 

Dollars 

1915. 

230.100 

464.1 

52,242 

91.67 

1921. 

222,000 

844.2 

38,200 

72.20 

1910 .... 

235,200 

329.3 

38,726 

172.76 

1922. 

275,000 

271.8 

37,300 

219.46 

1017... 

345,000 

332.8 

57,400 

292.76 

1923. 

630,000 

802.8 

81,153 

160.06 

1918. ... 

1 366,000 

340.4 

62,3iN) 

233.87 

1924. 

461,000 

846.8 

78,200 

96.63 

1919 .... 

352, UOO 

303 1 

53,400 

154.57 

1926. 

223,000 

264.6 

29,500 

i 143.02 

1920_ 

276,500 

266,0 

36,500 

126.16 

1926^.... 

298,000 

346.6 

51,600 

*78.49 


Division of Crop and Livestock E.stimatcs. 

J Weighted average of tlie season to December 1. * PrellrainEury. « December 1 price. 


Table 234.- -Broomcorn: Acreage^ production^ and December 1 pricCy by States^ 

1924-1026 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
IHjr acre 

Production 

Price per ton re¬ 
ceived by pro¬ 
ducers Dec. 1 

1024 

1926 

1026 > 

1924 

1926 


1924 

1925 

19261 

1924* 

1925* 

1926 


IDOO 


ims 











acres 

acres 

acres 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

DolU. 

Dons. 

mu. 

Uliiiols. 

49 


37 

450 

560 

420 

11.900 

8,400 


160 

175 

115 

Missouri. 

4 

4 

3 

300 

322 

2,50 


600 


160 

200 

87 

Kansas. 

46 

22 

31 

295 

286 

327 




95 

120 

85 

Tennessee. 

2 



350 



400 



■fill 



Oklahoma. 

246 

108 

1.51 

369 

205 

375 

45,400 

11.100 

28,300 

85 

136 

■1^ 

Texas . 

23 

11 

15 

418 

31H 

410 

4,800 

■jfzni 

mmsm 

100 


76 

Colorado. 

34 

24 

32 

170 

160 

150 

2,900 

1,900 

2,400 

60 

140 

83 

New Mexico. 

48 

24 

29 

270 

225 

300 

6,500 

2,700 

4,400 

85 

90 

60 

United Statt's. 

461 

223 

298 

- _ 

346.8 j 

264.6 

i 

346.6 

78,200 

29,500 

51,600 

95.63 

143.02 

78.49 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Preliminary, * Nov. 15 price, 


«Weighted average of the season to Deo. 1. 



































TmutBocK OF Aeascoimm im 


COTTON 

Tabu 235 . — Cotton; Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 


Year 

Acre- 

pdcK^ 

Aver¬ 

ts 

ylSld 

per 

aeie 

Pro- 

dOfir 

tion 

Average: 


U§. 

1,000 

belies 

1999-1913.. 

34rl52 

182.5 

mnwrM 

1914-1920- 


17 L 6 

it^e 

1921-1026.. 

37,616 

mSSl 

1909. 

30,938 

1.54.3 

10,006 

JMO-. 

32,4(03 

17A7 

11 , m 

15, m 

1911. 

30,046 

207.7 

1912. 

34,283 

190 9 

IS, 70S 

1013. 

37,088 

182.0 

ij^m 

1914. 

36,832 

200 2 

16,1S6 

1915.. 

31,412 

170.3 

11 , m 

1W6. 

34,985 

J56.6 

11, ABO 

1917. 

33,841 

158.7 

ii,m 

1918. 

3ii,0U8 

150l6 

ti\0Ai 

1919-. 

33,566 

161.5 

11, AXl 

1920. 

35,878 

178.4 

IS,U0 

1921. 

30,500 

124.5 

r,m 

1922. 

33,036 

141.2 

0,765 

1923. 

87,129 

mo 

to, lAO 
1S,6U 

1924. 

41,360 
46, m 

157.4 

1925. 

167.2 

16, iOA 

1925*.. 

47,653 

187.0 

18,618 


Ptlee 

p« „ 
pound! 

roe®4v« 

•dby 

pro- 

oBoeraj 

Doc.l 


Facm 
valoe, 
Dne. 1 


Vakie 

per 


New Yerl: closii^ 
prices per pounds 
on middling up¬ 
land 


Decem¬ 

ber 


Follow¬ 
ing May 


Domes¬ 
tic ex- 

eiS^I 

lintersy 
fiscal 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July a* 


Im- 


•a. 

nmg 

July > 


Certis 

JZ9 

2a4 

22.2 


1,000 
Mktrg 
777, m 
1» 214,420 
1,276,320 


Del- 

ktrs 

22.76 

33.03 




fys. 


12. 7& 13.55 


2a 75 
23.74 


^3t24l 


Cts. 

13.171 


CIS. 

14.141 


lOa 7a 2a 73 


i23u04 




Batfs * 

tV16a4«» 

a7»6^663^ 



13.9 
J4.1 

as 

11.9 

12.2 

6.8 

11.3 

19.6 

27.7 

27.6 

35.6 
13. 
16.2 

23.8 
31.0 

22.6 
18.2 
10.0 


697,681 
82^467 
687,888 
8J7,0f56 
862,706 
649,036 
631,460 
1,123,296 
1,566,196 
1,668,633 
2,034.666 
038,666 
643,933 
1,160,968 
1,571,826 
1,540,864 
1,464,632 
1,616,340 


22.55 

2&32| 

19.081 

23.83 


.05 
.60 
.20 
.75 

28.26fia 50 

.25 
.96 
.20 


U. ( 
|l4.fi 
9.5 
12.7 


14.01 
21110 
32 06 
46.28 
46.20 
60. C2 


16. 

l&25|Uv35j 
9. 

13. 

la 50|}2 9e|l4. 
7. m 9. 60| 

12 . 
l2a 


.15 


14. SOi 


8531. 

5^3. 00125. 9Q| 


12. 30 

|ia6022L 

25.7oaa 


00 


40.25 


40. 00 


36.0214. 5(M16. 7012. 45 


21.11 
35.14 
42.3434. 
37.26 
31.79 
21.33 


19. 
2 (>. 
87. 
15 24. 
1521. 


15 


13. 


ia95 
2.5. 30 
3a06 
22 .»: 
18.70 


6,413,4*6 
8,067,88^ 
11,070,251 
9,124, 691 
50t 9, 521,881 
' 8,681,4<i7 

f), 917,084 
5, 702,213 
lOj 4,454,898 
“ 5,441,066 

7, ai5,6t)7 
5,570,106 
6,501,839 

205, 618 
5,783,69H 
8,238,817 

8, lOa .544 


179,905 
286,009 
229,665 
254,921 
258,048 
387, 457 
487,032 
307,060 
216,102 
210, 720 
722,414 
263,470 
374, 722 
493,981 
305,189 
324,461 
338,230 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures lu iUdic^» are census returns; acreage revised on census 
basis. 

* Based on farm price December 1. 

* Compiled from Commerw and Navigation of United Stales, 1909-1918, and the June issue of Monthly 
Suminariea of Foreign Conimorcep 161iK1938. 

s Cotton, IncludinK linter.s prior to 1914. 

* Bal«» of 500 pounds gross weight. 

Baicfi of 478 pounds net weight. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 236. — Cotton: Acreage harvestedy by States, 1916-1920 

[Thousand scree—i. e., 060 oiaitted] 


State 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

19261 

Missouri. 

133 

1.53 

148 

125 

136 

103 

198 

355 

493 

520 

488 

Virginia. 

42 

50 

44 

42 

42 

34 

55 

74 

102 

100 

101 

North Oaiolina. 

1,451 

1, 51.5 

1,600 

1.490 

1,587 

1.408 

1,606 

1,679 

2,0a’) 

2,017 

2,02:1 

South OarcAlnaw. 

2,780 

2,837 

3,001 

2,835 

2,964 

2,571 

1, 942 

1,965 

2,404 

2, ()64 

2, 7;i2 

Georgia...-. 

5.277 

5.195 

5.341 

5,220 

A900 

4,172 

3,418 

3^421 

3,046 

3.589 

4,029 

Florida-. 

m 

183 

J67 

103 

100 

65 

118 

147 

80 

lOJ 

109 

Yennetwie. 

887 

882 

982 

758 

840 

634 

985 

M72 

996 

1,173 

1,178 

Alabama. 

3,225 

1,977 

2,570 

2,791 

2,358 

2.23.5 

2, 771 

3,079 

3,055 

3,504 

.3, 713 

M issisBlppi. 

3,110 

2,78S 

3,138 

2^848 

2; 950 

2,628 

3,014 

5*. 170 

2v081 

3,468 

3,708 

Arkansas. 

2,. 600 

2,740 

2,001 

2,725 

2,980 

2,:i82 

2,799 

3,8% 

3,094 

3,738 

3,782 

Louisiaita... 

1,250 

1.454 

1.68:1 

1,527 

1,470 

l.lfii 

1,140 

1,405 

1,816 

I.W4 

1,980 

Oklahoma. 

2,562 

2,783 

3,998 

3^424 

21749 

2.206 

2,915 

3vI97 

3,864 

5,214 

4,912 

Texas-. 

11,490 

11,098 

11,233 

10,476 

11,898 

10,745 

11,874 

14,150 

t7,175 

17, fi08 

18,36.3 

New Mexico ___ 






.i 


80 

181 

107 

120 

Arisona. 


41 

95 

*i07 

230 

90 

101 

127 

ISO 

162 

167 

Cattfomfsi. 

h 

138 

85 

85 

150 

55 

67 

83 

130 

Uj9 

160 

All other. 

26 

15 

12 

10 

24 

18 

44 

j 13 

41 

57 

48 

United Statev— 

34,985 

33,841 

36,608 

30,566 

35.878 

30,500 

33,036 

37, 12:j 

41,360 

16,063 

47.653 

Lower California (old 












Mexico). 

'. 

- 

88 

100 

125 

8.5 

135 

150 

137 

160 

130 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
i Preliminary. 

















































STATISnCS OF imi> CBOPS OTHEB THAJST GBAIN 

Table 237.— Cettan: ¥iM per acre, fry 19»1~19M 


State 

m 

i 

lOfl 

im 

im 

im 

1625 

1026 

State 

Av¬ 

erage 

1021 

1925 

1081 

1082 

1086 

1084 

1085 

1926 


M 

TM. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Xhs. 

Lit. 


Lbi 

Lht 

Lh& 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

_ 


m 


171 

m 

276 

280 

Lb. 

152 

114 

144 

125 

146 

232 

200 

Vai 

OiA 



225 



IK!il 

OWa. 

120 

104 

103 

08 

187 

165 

100 



96A 

Pi 



261 

m 

Tte. 

125 

98 

130 

147 

138 

118 

154 

B. 0 . 

154 


m 

187 


EE3 

m 

N. Max. 




230 

266 

208 

287 

Oa 

117 

00 

100 

82 

157 

156 

175 

Afte. 



222 ' 

202 

285 

350 

330 

Via. _ 

m 

80 

mi 

40 

120 

180 

145 

Calif-. 

271 

258 

L88 

285 

284 

340 

882 

Twm. 

m 

228 

wm 

n 

170 

210 

m 





i- 1 




Ala._ 


U4 

142 

01 

154 

185 

m 

U.S . 

145.5 

124.5 

141 2 

iFTiWn 

157.4 

167.2 

187.0 

Mksu. 


148 

157 

01 

176 

276 

245 









Ark . 

161 


173 

08 

160 


205 




i 






Division of Crop and Livestock Eatlmates. 


Table 238,— CoUon: Prodaciton of lint {excliuiing lirtters) in 500-pound grosa^ 
weight baleSf by SicUeSf year heginning August ly 1916-1920 

[ThoQ-^aiid balcs~i. e , 000 omitted] 


State i 

1016 

1917 

1048 

1910 

2920 

1921 

7022 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1926 1 

MBssettri. 

68 

61 

62 

84 

70 

70 

> 140 

*127 

*K>3 

! *200 

255 

Virginia. 

27 

10 

25 

23 

21 

16 

27 

M 

30 

53 

55 

Nurth Garolma. 

665 

618 

808 

1 830 

025 

776 

852 

1,020 

825 

f 1,102 

1,250 

^ath Caroiina. 

082 

1,287 

1,576 

1 1,426 

1 , 02 s 

75b 

492 

770 

80/ 

880 

1,080 

Georgia. 

1,831 

1,884 

2,120 

1 1,000 

1,415 

787 

715 

588 

*1,002 

1,164 

1,475 

irionda-. 

41 

! 38 

20 

! 16 

18 

11 

! 25 

12 

*22 

38 

38 

Toanenee. 

382 

241 

330 

! 810 

325 

302 

301 

*226 

*3.54 

*515 

476 

Alabsuna. 

533 

518 

[ 801 

1 713 

663 

580 

823 

587 

*985 

1,367 

1,400 

MiaeiBStppi. 

812 

906 

1 1,228 

1 061 

805 

813 

080 

604 

1,008 

> 1,001 

1,030 

Arkansas. 

1,134 

074 

087 

881 

1,214 

797 

*1,013 

*622 

*1,004 

«1,600 

1,020 

liiyiiiaiADA _ 

443 

630 

588 

298 

m 

270 

343 

368 

403 

010 

820 

Oki&lionia. 

824 

060 

577 

1,016 

1,338 

481 

627 

656 

1,611 

i,(m 

1,050 

Texas. 

3,726 

3,125 

2,607 

3,090 

4v345 

^108 

3, 222 

*A340 

*4,049 

*4,103 

5,000 

New Mexico _ 






6 

12 

*30 

*57 

*6G 

72 

Arizona, __ 


22 

56 

60 

103 

45 

47 

7S 

108 

119 

115 

C»Uifornia. 

44 

58 

67 

50 

75 

34 

21 

51 

*77 

122 

128 

AH eti»ff. 

14 

6 

6 


13 

3 

7 

*8 

*14 ; 

*26 

20 

United StataB... 

1L450 j 

11,302 

12,041 

11,421 

13,440 

7,054 

0,755 

lilllO 

13,628 

16, J04 

18,618 


Divialeii of Crop and Livestock EstimakH. Compilfid from repork of the Bureau of the Census. 

1 Preliminary oRtimate of the Department of Agriculture 

> Slight differouceiB hom census figures on sinmngs duj to giniuugs hi one btato of cotton grown in 
another. 
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Table 239. —Cotton {linlera); ProdxuiUon, UtUted Statea, 1909-19SS 


Year beginning August 

Production, 
in dOOdb. 
gross-weight 
bales 

Year beginning August 

Production, 
in 600-lb. 
gross-weight 
bales 

Average: 

1900-1913. 

602,711 

888,806 

737,277 

1916. 

1,330,714 

1,125,719 

920,616 

607,960 

440,313 

397,752 

607,779 

668,600 

897,376 

1,314,877 

1917. 

1914-19S0. 

1918. 

1921-1925. 

1919. 

1909. 

! 310,433 

397,072 
567,675 
609,594 
688,881 

856,900 
931,141 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1910. 

19JJ.. 

1922. 

1912. 

1923. 

1913. 

1924. 

1914. 

1925. 


1915. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. OompUed from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Table 240. — Fertilizer, commercial: Sold in cotton States, based on sale of fertilizer 

tags, 19m-1926 


State 




1922 



1925* 

1926* 

Virginia.. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia*. 

Florida. 

Alabama.. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas.. 

Tennessee. 

Missouri. 

n 

Dec. 31 
June 30 
Juno 24 
June 28 

May 31 
Sent. 30 

...ao_ 

Aug. 31 

May 31 
Sept. 30 

1 May 31 

Short tans 
465,227 
1,222,103 
1,253,890 
1,039,048 

272,816 
391,170 
139,100 
95,863 

66,700 
69,086 
112,102 
77,888 

1 

Short tons 
360,490 
a31,684 
669,484 
566,573 

289,857 
179,547 
50,869 
38,760 

19,204 

14,550 

84,044 

8,022 

Short ions 
449,942 
1,035,430 
505,768 
635,084 

829,668 
208,147 
130,648 
66,470 

33,420 

40,326 

96,992 

7,900 

Short ionsj 
*302,211 
1,190,583 
678,796 
677,040 

379,000 

434,374 

215,854 

107,368 

75,599 
[ 74,599 

112,656 

Short ions 
»343,793 
1,189,315 
879,093 
690,075 

386,621 
472,412 
213,516 
129,288 

120,000 
84, 995 
117,137 

Short tons 
349,977 
1,217,467 
866,877 
789,822 

361,849 
579,127 
257,118 
103,989 

102,653 

122,742 

136,270 

Short tons 
330,305 
1,213,176 
840,955 
776,150 

355,373 

600,555 

280,010 

114,922 

136,000 

135,743 

155,248 

Total. 

i 

5,194,603 

3,112,084 

3,529,794 

4,248,079 

4,626,145 

4,886,386 

1 4,936,437 


Division of fitatlstioal and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from reports of the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates. Eiguros for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Vearbwk 


and Arkansas; June 26 for South Carolina; June for North Carolina and Louisiana; Apr. 30 for Florida: 
May 1 for Texas; and June 1 for Tennessee. 

> Year ending June 30. 

* In Georgia, tags bought in one year can be held by dealers and used in the following year. 












































Table 241 .—Fertilizer used on cotton^ 1924-1926 


STATISTICS OP PIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 



























Table 242 .—Cotton ginned to specified dates and total, by seasons, United States, 1909-19B6 
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Table 243.— Cotton: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 1913-14, 19S1-3S to 1935—36, annual 19S4-t5 

to 1936-SI 


STATISnOS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 
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Table 244.— Cotton: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-10 to 191$-14^ 
19^1-9^ to 19IS5-ee, annual 19ISe-9S to 1926-27 

[Bales of 478 pounds net] 


Year beginning Aug. 1 


Country 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average, 
1921-22 to 
1925-38 

1922-23 

1923-24 

NORTH AMERICA 





United States». 

Mexico. 

1:1.033,000 
187, OoO 

11,5X8,000 

204,830 

9,762,000 
201,540j 

10,140,000 
175,380j 

M'otal North Amoneau 
countries reporting 






1909-10 to 1925-2t5.Il3,220,000 11. 722,8:10 9,963, MO 10.315,38013,926,00016,300,000 19,014,000 


SOUTH AND CENTRAI AMERICA 
AND WEST INDIES 


Poru. 

Eciindor— 

Brazil. 

Paraguay... 

Argontina. 

Guatemola- 


Ilaili-. 

Dominicon Kepublic "*_ 

Porto Tlico. 

Salvador. 

British West Indies 


205,986 a200,0iK). 


Total South and Central 
American coantnes and 
West India reiwrting 
1909-10 to 1925-2(5. 


Italy. 

Yutj?o8lavia. 

Greece. 

Bulgaria..— 

Malta. 

Spain. 


Total European countries 
reporting 1909-10 to 
1925-26. 


Algeria. 

Morocco (French)—.. 
French West Africa: 



Dahomey 
Ivory Coast > 


French Guinea »_ 

Senegal. 

French Sudan... 

Upper Volta. 

French Togo.. 



Nigeria. 

French Equatorial Afnca. 

Egypt. 

Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan... 
Italian Somaliland. 


8,702 23,577 14,082 21,368 30,475 39,330. 

. »1,170 1,073 1,172 1.408.. 

1,453,000 1,356,400 1,391,000 1,353,000 1,607,000 1,620,000' 1,497,000 

14,455 45,844 23,687 38,221 40,665 liaOOOl 120,000 

*510 M,336 1,190 1,750 2,305 5.000. 


Eritrea. *1,022 •1.260 692 1,384 2,780. 

Gold Coast. 103 «09O 680 837 1,250. 

Belgian Congo. «11,442 6,964 16,833 18,460. 

Kenya.. 552 •3,806 1,004 1,674 11,281 . 

Uganda. 20,338 108,*971 73,678 107,610 164,046 169,100. 

* Linters not included. Production of linters during this period has been: Average 1909-10 to 1913-14, 
fi0a,711 bales; 1922-23, 607,779 bales; 1923-24, 668,600 bales; 1924-25, 807,876 b^es; 1925-26, 1,114,877 bales. 

> From an unofficial source, • Average lor four years. 

* Exports. * Average for three years. 

* For season 1915-16. * For one year only, 

* Average for two years. 










































































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 


Tabus 244.—Cotton; Production in specified countries, average 190»-10 to 1918-14, 
1981-88 to 1986-86, annual 1988-83 to 1986-87—Continued 

[Bales of 478 pounds net] 


Year beginning Aug. 1 


Ayerage, Average, 192ft-27. 

1909-10 to 1921-22 to 1922-88 1928-24 1924-25 1925-26 preUin 

1918-14 1925-26 Inary 


AFRICA—oontinued 


Tanganyika. 

Nyasaland. 

Northern Rhodesia.... 
Southern Rhodesia.... 

Mozambique. 

Union of South Africa. 


» «7,971 
4.603 
’307 


Total African countries 
reporting 1909-10 to 
1925-26. 


18,100 20,755 

6,459. 


1,501,684 1,551,749 1,513,390 1,532,335| 1,764,201 1,975,089. 


Cyprus. 

Turkey, Asiatic. 

Syria. 

Russia, Asiatic.. 
Iraq. 


1,938 2,003 1,259 1,680 2,566 2,600. 

•102,116 60,114 * 30,000 * 57,000 78,400 105,172 *120,000 

. 9,380 3,700 8,300 20,800 12,700. 

904,900 302,980 55,300 196,400 483,500 736,600 755,500 

96 1,062 251 837 2,092 2,080 * 2,929 

136,000* *110,000. 

3,585,000 4,493,600 4,247,000 4,320,000 5,095,000 5,053,000 4,144,000 

694,600 2,024,200 2,318,000 1,903.000 2,179,000 2,114,000 1,584,000 

4,704 * 2,877 2,883 2,316. 

20,392 108,341 103,400 110,046 121,088 125,000 153,815 

* 13,800 »M0,886 »12,084 9,086 W10,470 W10,977. 

18,242 * 7,118 6,996 7,321 . 

•3,653 4,023 5,005 3,062 4,336 4,062. 


*30,000 *57,000 

3,700 8,300 

55,300 196,400 


Persia. 

India. 

China».. 

Japanese Empire 

Japan. 

Chosen (Korea).. 

French Indo-China... 
Dutch East Indies **.. 
Slam. 


Total Asiatic countries 
reporting 1909-10 to 
1925-26. 


4,529,6831 4,921,833 4,424,048 4,640,274 5,716,950^ 5,932,239 . 


Australia.. 

New Hebrides.. 


75 8,474 8,796 10,042 14,435 6,300. 

* 547 «2,091 2,812 1,828 2,134 . 


Total Oceania reporting 
1909-10 to 1925-26 . 


Total all countries report¬ 
ing 1909-10 to 1925-26-., 

Estimated world total, 
Including China.. 


75 8,474 8,796 10,042 14,435 6,300. 


. 19,765,764 19,064,197 10,706,464 17,367,031 22,322,031 26,177,600 . 


20,900,000 21,400,600 19,300,000 19,700,000 24,900,000 27,700,000 . 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture except os otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table are for crops har¬ 
vested between Aug. 1 and July 31 of the following year. For the United States prior to 1914 the hguros 
apply to the year beginning Sept. 1. 

a From an iinofflclal source. 

• Exports. 

• Average for four years. 

• Average for three years. • 

• For one yejir only. 

• For 1922-23 to 192.')-26, Chinese Economic Bulletin quoting the Chinese Mill Owners' Association. 
The figures represent the crop in the most important Provinces whore the commercial crop is grown. 
The average 190i»-l0 to 1913-14 is the commercial crop of China as estimated by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. 

w Annam and Cambodia only. 

« Includes Java and Madura and the Outer Possessions. 

29217*—YBK 1926- 62 
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Tablb 246.— CotUm: World prodwdio^i t909^it to 199&^Wf 

[Thousand bales of 478 pounds net i. e., 000 omitted] 



Produc¬ 
tion in 


1 



Six principal producing oountrieB 


Year 

coun¬ 

tries 

report- 

ingall 

yean 

1909-10 

to 

1925-26 

Jasti- 

mated 

world 

total. 

exclud¬ 

ing 

China 

Esti¬ 

mated 

world 

total. 

inolnd- 

ing 

China 

Judd* 

mated 

world 

total 

oom- 

mercial 

crop* 

TTnitod 

BtsUs 

India 

Egypt 

China* 

Braall 

Rossia 

(Asi¬ 

atic) 

looe-io. 

16.509 

16,800 


20,869 

19,006 

3,096 

1,086 



817 

1910-11. 

18.160 

18.460 


18; 866 

11,609 

8:254 

1,655 



1,006 

191M2. 

21.638 

21,090 


22,247 

16,603 

2,730 

1,680 


8^ 

960 

1912-13. 

20,797 

21,190 


21,560 

18,703 

8,702 

1,664 


418 1 

940 

1913-14. 

22,024 

22,360 


22,612 

14,156 

4.239 

1,688 


477 

1,104 

1914-15. 

23,924 

24,270 


24,964 1 

16,135 

4,369 

1,337 


466 

1,270 

1916-16. 

17,486 

17,760 


18,419 

11,192 

3,128 

989 

* . 

339 

1,612 

1916-17. 

18» 132 

18,370 

10.910 

18,924 

11,460 

3,769 

1,048 

1,534 

337 

1,109 

1917-18. 

17,380 

17,660 

19,760 

18,140 1 

11,302 1 

3,393 

1,304 

2,092 1 

414 

634 

1918-19. 

17,612 

17,790 

20.860 

18,766 ! 

12,041 

3,328 

909 

3,059 

406 

161 

1919-20. 

18,649 

18,730 

21.330 

20,220 

11,421 

4,853 

1.166 

2,590 

461 

81 

1920-21. 

18,908 

10,110 

20.900 

19,665 

13.440 

3,013 

1,251 

1,883 

476 

68 

1921-22. 

13,714 

13,960 

16,460 

15,334 

7,954 

3,763 

902 

1,517 

504 

43 

1922-28. 

16,706 

16,960 

10.300 

17,969 

9,762 

4,247 

1,391 

2,318 

563 

55 

1923-24. 

17,367 

17,710 

19,700 

19,005 

10,140 

4,320 

1,363 

1,993 

676 

196 

1924-26. 

22,322 

22,720 

24,000 

23,826 

13,628 

6,096 

1,607 

2,170 

605 

484 

1926-26. 

26,178 

26^690 

27.700 

26.618 

16,104 

6,063 1 

1,629 

2,114 

602 

737 

1926-27*. 

., 


18,618 

4,144 

1,497 

1,584 


766 


Division of Statistical and Historloal Research. Data for crop year as given are for crops harvested 
between Aug. 1 and July 31 of the following year. For the United States prior to 1014 the figures apply 
to the year beginning Sept. 1. 

‘ Figures as reported by the United State.s Bureau of the Oenstis, including the cotton destined to enter 
commercial chaomels for factory purposes. Estimates of the commercial crop in China are included 
3 Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Association. Figures represent the crop in the most important cotton- 
producing Provinces where the commercial crop is grown. Most of the cotton produced in other Prov¬ 
inces is used for home hand-loom consumption 
»Preliminary. 


Table 246.— Cotton: Estimated monthly marketings by farmers^ 1916-1925 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ As reported by about 7,500 cotton growers, supplemented by records of State weighers, cooperative 
aBBooiati^ and cotton dealers. 








































STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN Wl 

Tabu* 247.— Cotton: IntemoHoncU trade, average t91()-19t4, annual 1994-1998 

{Thotisaod bale»—i. e . OOu oriiitte<l| 


Vaht ended June 30 


Oountry 

Average, 1910-1914! 

1 

1024 

1925 

1926, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Export*^ 

fm ports 

Exports 

PRIMCIFAX. EXPORTINQ 









OOUNTElKfi 









_ 

(0 (>) 

* 1 


25 


24 


65 

Australia. 


0) (») 

2 

7 

4 

11 


<8 

Itiitlsh India.. 

67 

2,154 

72 

3,000 

«89 

<3,331 

<96 

*3,218 

Egypt . 

0) 

1,444 

0) 

1,460 

(0 

1,504 

0) 

1,409 





»7 


5 


7 

united States. 

232 

J,840 

305 

5,784 

324 

8.239 

338 

8,110 

pamCiPAL iMPOttTINQ 









COUNTRIES 









Algeria •.. 

(0 

(0 

«1 


1 


1 



128 

1 

139 

1 

160 

2 

A iist.rm-TTungarv 3 _ 

906 

12 






Belgium.1. 

•663 

«278 

328 

49 { 

m 

15 

395 

2 

Riilgarla____ 

24 

(0 (•) 



(0 ! 


2 


Canada... 

15.5 ! 

180 


230 


274 


Ceylon _ - - 



»6 

. _ 1 

4 


0 


Cuba.... 

3 

(») 

0 

. 1 





Ozechosiovakia. . . 


463 

*2 

578 

26 

581 

IH 

Denmark.___ _ 

>26 

(0 

23 


21 


52 


Estonia *_ - _ 


» 14 


21 


21 


Finland...... 

*37 


36 


28 


40 


France. 

1,440 

337 

1,344 

98 

1,540 

91 

1,606 

93 

Germany. 

2,142 

221 

1,121 

97 

1,467 

163 

1.435 

205 

Greece..---__ 

* 10 

0) 

h #6 


J 10 


i. r 1 


Hungary.. 



12 

(‘) 

ll 

(‘) 

20 

(i) 

Italy. 

" 002 “ 

(0 

894 

2 

1,073 

3 

1,035 

2 

Japan__ . . .. _ 

* 1,405 


* 2,260 


< 2,419 


’ 3,213 


Latvifi 3 __ _ 


«3 


5 


5 

. 

Netherlands. 

*277 

» 145 

78 

4 

148 

' J 

160 

'2 

Norway----__ 

* 18 


! 12 


14 


10 


Poland *,..- 



I 8 b 


214 


218 


Rumania.. 

*2 


10 

(') 

1 

9 

‘ 0) 'j * 



Spain. 

388 

1 

328 

430 

’ 41 * 8 ’ 

3 

Sweden. 

*08 

* 1 

96 


89 


100 


Switzerland_ 

* 113 


* 126 


137 


138 


United Kingdom. 

4.143 


2,742 


3,664 


,3,.i38 







Total, 33 countries_ 

13,019 

13,434 

10,781 

j 

10, 546 

12,092 

13,416 

13,66.3 i 

13.139 


Division of Statistical and Histora'a! Rpscarch Ofllflal sources oTno()t where otherwise nol-ed Bales 
of 600 pounds Rross weight or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton ref(» ?,o ginned and ungnmed cotton 
and linters, but not to null waste, cotton batting, scaito (Kgyptian and Sudan). Wherever unginned cot¬ 
ton has boon separately stated m the original reports It has iieeu roduwid to ginnori cotton In this stotement 
at the ratio of 3 iiound.^ unginned to l iK>und ginned 

^ Less than 5(M) bales 

* Year ended Dec 31. 

»International Crop Report and Agricultural Btattetlcs, 

* Sea trade only. 

Eleven months. 

«Three-year avoraga 
7 Two months 












































































cu. 

12.2 
21.11 21. 
21.4 22. 


Ql . CU . 

1Z2 12.2 12. 
20.2 19.9 10. 
22.4 22.7 22. 


II./! 112.2 113.2 113.8 114.2 

4.2 li4 14.1 
&6 8.7 9.4 

120 120 11.8 
120 11.8 122 


CU . 

CU . 

12.7 

12.7 

21.2 

21.8 

216 

213 


11.6 11.6 
124 124 


7.4 
11.2 
17,3 

27.1 
28.8 

85.2 
9.71 15.8 


3a6 

27.6 I 2&2 I 25.9 24.8 

28.7 1 28.1127.8 27.8 
28.0 28.4 
16.1 15.4 


1921-119211192211923119241192511926 


Ctt. Gts. Cti. CO. Ctx Cts. Cts. 

20.8 16.0 21.6 32.5 23.0 12.0 10.0 

22.7 16.4 23.0 32.0 23.0 19.0 11 4 

22.7 164 24.6 30.8 22.6 19.0 11.6 

22.6 16.0 24.8 32.0 22.1 18.8 11.7 

218 16C 23.9 320 22.4 19.0 ILl 

22.2 18.0 23.0 28.8 215 188 10.2 

214 16.0 24.5 310 23.2 182 10.0 

217 16.0 24.0 31.8 22 7 189 10.7 

283 16.6 24.1 316 23.7 185 11.6 

211 16.1 23.6 31.9 218 16,1 ILO 


Divltion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


22411821 2881 31.01 2161182110.9 
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Taulb middling: Average §pei price per pound ai nine markete, 

lom-iSee 


NORFOLK 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930. 

1921. 

1022 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925--. 

1926. 

Cenif 
37.00 
12.57 
21.50 
24.20 
27.31 
28.30 
17.79 

Cents 

29.06 

19.10 

20.90 

27.79 

28.08 

28.89 

16.11 

1 

Cents 
17.34 
17.12 
25.40 
88.16 
23.85 
19.87 
12.28 

1 

Cents 

14.46 

17.28 

25.44 

34.18 
23.69 

19.18 
11.91 

1 

Cents 

14.85 

16.96 

27,59 

33.65 

23.68 

20.07 

Cents 

12L80 

16.83 

28.75 

31.70 

24.65 

19.82 

Cents 

11.37 

17.27 

30.08 

28.41 

25.50 

18.63 

Cents 

11.20 

17.12 

28.13 
80.87 
24.43 
ia26 

Cents 
11.60 
19.46 
26.22 
30.37 
28.85 
18.10 

Cents 

10.76 
21.44 
27.89 
29.31 
24.20 

17.77 

Cents 

11.81 

22.17 

25.96 

29.91 

24.89 

17.98 

Cents 

16.92 

18.00 

25.87 

3(U5 

24.38 

19.78 
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YEARBOOK OF AiXKECtJLTURB, tm 


Tabls 250.— C^Uonf middling; Averags Mpot price per pound ai nine marketer 

1 ^50-^ ^w---<Jontmued 

DALLAS 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Cotton Division^ average 
T quotations. Prices at these markets, 1914-1919, are available in 1926 Yearbook, p. 963, 


Tablb 261.— Cotton^ middling: Average spot price per pound at New Orleans^ 1909-- 

19^6 


^**AtSst^* Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Juno July 


Average: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents I Cents Cents Cents Cents 

1909“1913. 12.66 12.36 12.40 12,73 12.96 13.04 13.04 13.07 13.30 13.66 13.68 13.57 13.08 

1914-1920. 2a 98 21.48 21.92 21.49 21.71 20.96 21.34 21.88 21.71 22 92 23.07. 

1021-1925. 21.06 22.74 22.91 24.01 24.09 24.38 24.30 23.96 23.66 23.65 24.27 23.86 23.02 

1909 . 12, 12 66 T3~4i 14.40 14 96 ”l6.23 14 88 14 74 14 64 14789 14 85 14. 93 14.33 

1910 . 14. 92 13. 49 14. 21 14. 50 14. 85 14. 95 14 62 14 64 14. 70 15. 48 16. 26 14.30 14. 66 

1911 . 11.96 11.29 9.61 9.35 0.17 9.63 10.31 10.65 11.01 11.72 12 07 12 93 10 86 

1912.. 12 07 11.37 10.95 12.16 12.81 12.68 12.51 12.46 12.44 12.29 12.44 12.34 12.20 

1913. 12.02 13.11 13.73 13.26 12.98 12.93 12 90 12.95 13.1' 13.36 13.79 13.34 13.12 

1914.. (») > 8.42 7.02 7.43 7.18 7.87 8.01 8.34 9.43 9 04 9.12 8.71 . 

1915 . 8.94 10.40 11.95 11.60 11.89 12.04 11.45 11.73 11.88 12 61 12 80 13.08 11.68 

1916 . 14.26 16.27 17.24 19,45 IS 34 17.33 17.14 17.94 19.61 20.06 24,18 26 41 18.84 

1917 . 26.07 21.68 2a 76 28.07 29.07 31.07 80.91 32.76 33.05 28.90 30.71 29.50 28.96 

1918 . 30 23 33 22 31,18 29. 76 29.44 28. 84 26.97 26.84 26 70 29. 22 32 09 33 93 29. 87 

1919 . 31 38 30.38 35. 28 39.58 39,89 40. 28 39.39 40.69 41. 41 40.31 40.49 39.41 38. 21 

1920 . 84 03 27.48 20.95 17.66 14 59 14.63 12.86 11 08 11.17 11.80 11.03 11.49 16.66 

1921 . 12.78 19.35 18.99 17.27 17.16 16.63 16.36 16.74 16.80 19 31 21.68 22.01 17.92 

1922 . 21.56 20.74 2Z 05 25.34 26.48 27.51 28.78 80.43 28.42 26 63 28 61 25 73 25.94 

1923 . 24.22 27.71 29.18 33.68 34.88 33.93 31.90 28. 74 30. 41 30 70 29 43 29 23 30.3$ 

1924 . 2a 66 22. 79 23. 48 23.95 23. 66 23.66 24. 61 26.52 24. 62 23 64 24.07 24.05 24.21 

1926. 23.07 23.09 2a 86 19.82 19.27 20.26 19.83 18.36 18.11 ia06 17.64 18.24 19.71 


1926. 18.01 iai4 12.68 12.52 12.22 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to Aug. 16, 1915, complied from quotations in 
Mivrket Reports of the New York Cotton Exchange, except Sopt 23 to Nov. 16, 1914, when the exchanf^e 
was closed, quotations for which time were taken from the New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle; 
from Aug. 16,1916, compiled from daily rejiorlv' of the Cotton Division, average of daily closing quotution:>. 
Prices 1900-1908 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p < ''.6, Table 313. 


t Market oloacd. 


* No quot'ition.. pi'cr to Frpl. 23. Average for 7 days' business. 



































































STATimCS OF FIBE.D CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN >975 

Tabu 252.-»-Co((on, middUng; MonMy mmage tpot price per powed, New Yeirk, 

1909-1998 


Toar beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Cot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

CiWti 

Crnia 

Cent» 

Cents 

Cent* 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Csnts 

Cents 

Csnti 

1000-1013. 

13.16 


12.66 


13.16 



13.21 

13.41 

■ImiTn 

1860 

1866 

1818 

]014-190(). 




fWft3 



2a 02 

21.07 

22 64 

22 25 

23.23 

a4_ is 


1031-1035. 


23.68 

28.74 

24.71 

mm 


24.74 

24.46 

24 18 

24.36 

B 


2131 

Iil00,_-^ - _ 

12.75 

tm 

WOO 

14.77 


IA87 

1184 



15746 

B 

1874 

1166 

1010_ 

16.27 

13.06 

14.48 

1A77 


14.90 

14.30 

14.51 

14.87 

■TfiFil 

16.48 

18 00 

1187 

lOll . 

12.53 

11.31 

0.68 

0.48 

9.37 

0.56 

ia34 


11.67 

11.62 

11.66 

12 67 

10.86 

1013_ 

12.04 

11.73 

11.12 

12.86 


18.07 


12 61 

12 20 

11.08 

12.25 

12 26 

12 29 

1018__ 

12.14 

13.44 

14.08 

13.68 

tgQ] 

12 72 

12 83 

13.27 

13.23 

13.44 

13.47 

13.17 

13.21 

1014_ _ 

(0 

{») 

(*) 

*7.67 

7.68 

8.28 

864 

0.01 

10.26 

0.81 

0.66 

0.22 


1015. 

0.41 


12.87 

11.80 

12.88 

1233 

11.78 

n.oo 

1206 

■HtH 

12 07 


11.08 

1016. 

14.64 

16.70 

17.00 

10.02 

ia20 

17.69 


1846 

PTOFn 


36.33 

26.30 

19.28 

1017.. 

25.40 


28.02 

29.78 


32.26 

31.76 

38 74 

31.86 

27,67 


31.64 

20.68 

1018-. 

33.88 

36.00 

32.42 

20.60 



26.27 

27.74 

28.82 

EmS 

32 06 

38 33 

31.01 

1010. 

32.10 

Kim.!*] 

34.08 

30.40 

30.10 

30.26 

38 77 

41.20 


41.26 

30.27 

m\Wi] 

8820 

1030. 

36.23 

IjljjLj 

22.68 

1&81 

16.68 

16.68 

13.44 

11.74 

lAU 

12 84 

my 

12 41 

17.80 

IMl .. 

13.70 

10.06 

10.63 

■ttiTi 


17.04 

IS9 

18 32 

1^ 


22 . to 

22 27 

18 02 

1022. 

21.86 

21.36 

22.78 

26.64 

26.65 

27.66 

28.63 

30.66 

‘28 88 

27.20 

28.52 


26.24 

1023. 

26.20 


ximol 

84.73 

36.02 

84.10 

31.88 

2830 


31.54 

20.96 


31.11 

1024. 


24.21 

24.61 

24.22 

28.86 

28.08 

24.70 

2864 

24.64 

23.41 

24.13 

24.68 

2174 

1025. 

28.72 

23.70 

21.77 

igjUil 

12111 

gig 

2a 60 

10.36 

10.13 

18 02 

1861 

1871 


1026. 

1&57 

■RRI 

13.14 

12.86 

12.68 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, average of dally dosing quotations. Prioes. 188»-i006. ere available in iflOi Yearbook, 
p. 760, Table 316. 

i Cotton Exchange dosed on account of the war. 

> Cotton Exchange opened on Nov. 16. Quotations cover only half month. 


Table 263.— Cotton: Average closing pr%ce per pounds for ftUure delivery^ New 

York, 1926 and 1926 


Year and 
month 

Prices for delivery during 

Year and 
month 

Prioes for delivery during 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Got. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar, 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Deo. 

1025 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1026 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Jan . 

28 50 

23.74 

24.05 

24.25 

23.85 

>28 70 

Jan. 

20.10 

20.10 

10.58 

18 07 

1820 

1800 

Feb. 

24.69 

24.43 

24.76 

26.01 

24.78 

24.83 

Feb. 

> 17.72 

20.09 

19.63 

18 87 

1813 

17.78 

Mar_-_ 

>24.03 

2.5.46 

25.48 

26.72 

25.12 

25.12 

Mar. - 

> 17.16 

19. ie 

18 69 

18 10 

itUo 

17 17 

Apr. 

24.15 

124.30 

24.28 

24.67 

24.20 

24.40 

Apr. 

16.94 

>17.10 

18.71 

18 20 

iLsr 

irios 

May. 

22:i8 

22.61 

22.02 

22.06 

22.55 

28 76 

May. 

17.37 

17.50 

18 79 

18 36 

17.62 

17.44 

June. 

122.77 

23 04 

>23,23 

23.37 

23 U8 

28 26 

June 

16.62 

16. 78 

>16.90 

18.00 

16.70 

18 75 

July . 

23.68 

23.09 

21.23 

23.67 

24.13 

24.25 

July- . . 

1 17.21 

17 40 

17.66 

18 03 

17.24 

17.19 

Aug. 

23.08 

83. .37 

23 69 

123.49 

23.36 

23.58 

Aug. 

17.19 

17.39 

17. 53 

>17.37 

17.17 

17.15 

Sept. 

23.18 

23.46 

23. 75 

>23.48 

23.52 

23.82 

Sept .. . 

16.38 

16. od 

16.78 

16.78 

1813 

1830 

Oct. 

20.67 

20.05 

21.12 

20.73! 

22.02 

21.39 

Oct . 

12.90 

18 14 

18 35 

13 54 

13.30 

12 82 

Nov . 

10.78 

19.88 

19.63 

10.16 

18.82 

20.42 

Nov - 

12.60 

12.73 

12.96 

13.16 

18 32 

1846 

Dec. 

10.15 

19.23 

18.01 

18.56 

18 10 

20.16 

Dec. 

12.17 

12.40 

12.61 

12.81 

12.90 

12.39 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York Cotton 
Exchange; average of daUy closing quotations. 1034 Yearbook, Table 316, contains prices for 1001*-1024, 

1 Based on nominal quotations. 

^ Quotations largely nomiiua. 











































































YEARBOOK OF AGRICOtTUBE, tm 


Tablb 254.— C&ttan: Average ep&t pHee per pound in epeeified foreign mark^, 

LIVERPOOL, AMERIOAN MIDDLING i 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

aSS 

eta, 

27.29 

24.25 


LIVERPOOL, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD * * 


Average: 

m4-1920- 

1921-1925. 


1922. 

1923. 
1924- 
1925. 


18 0 

1G.0 

17. 

6 

19 9 

20 1 

20 

2 

18.9 

17.9 

17. 

3 

12.2 

12.8 

14. 

0 

21.9 

22.5 

22. 

4 

39.7 

41 9 

44. 

6 

53.8 

51.5 

54. 

9 

50 8 

50.0 

49. 

3 

94 0 

mo 

108. 

7 

24. 6 

20.8 

19. 

0 

28.8 

27,4 

28. 

4 

81.9 

32.5 

33. 

9 

89.7 

39.0 

37. 

5 

40.3 

41.3 

45. 

1 

29.9 

28.6 

26. 

2 


LIVERPOOL, NO. 1 OOMRAB, FULLY GOOD 


20. G 20. 6 
22. 0 I 26. 9 27. 7 
22.3 23.3 28.6 
19.9 la 1 16.8 


‘International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, p. 443. London Boonomist, 1922 to data. 
Average of weekly quotations. 

* London Boonomist, average of weekly quotations to August, 1925, indusive. Subsequently from Liver* 
pool Cotton Assoolation Daily Report. 
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Tablk 254.— Cotton; Average epot price per pound in specified foreign markets, 

996 —Continued 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD > 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 


Ct$. 

Cia, 

eta. 

Cta. 

CU. 

eta. 

eta 

eta. 

CU. 

CU. 


CU. 

^ /«. 

Average 1621-1025. 

30.2 

29.3 

30.0 

30.0 

29.9 


29.7 


28.0 

29.2 




1912. . 

15.8 

1^6 

16. 8 

17.6 

18.1 

18.9 

19. 4 

18. 5 

17. 2 

15.8 

17.0 

18.1 

17.5 

1918. 

1&6 

la 7 

19. 0 

19. 4 

19. 0 

1& 5 

18. 2 

17. 8 

18.5 

18. 6 

la C 

18. 0 

18.6 

1914. 

17.4 

17. 0 

16. 4 

17. 0 

16. 8 

16. 7 

16. 3 

(*) 


9. 6 

11. 2 

10. 5 

14 9 

1915. 

11. 1 

11. 0 

13. 0 

14. 3 

13. 2 

13. 1 

12. 5 

12 C 

(*) 

(*) 

16. 2 

0) 

13 1 

1916. 

19 2 

21.1 

21.0 

20. 3 

20.6 

21.4 

20.7 

20. 6 

23.3 

27.6 

34. 6 

36.4 

23.8 

1917. 

35.1 

37.3 

39.6 

48.7 

49.3 

61.7 

60.1 

45. 1 

29.6 

32.4 

35.6 

3a 5 

49.1 

1918. 

37.9 

36.6 

88.0 

88.3 

36. 5 

37.6 

40.5 

P) 

0) 

(*) 

0) 

0) 


1919 . 

(*) 

(^) 

0) 

(*) 

U) 

(0 

(.*) 

47. 1 

42.6 

46. 6 

60. 5 

71.0 


1920. 1 

85. 2 

oV 6 

87. 2 

94.0 

82.7 

6978 

61.2 

54 9 

41.0 

32. 5 

24. 2 

19. 5 

62.3 

1921. 

19. 9 

15. 1 

16. 3 

Iti. 3 

15.3 

14 2 

14 9 

14. 9 

2o. 7 

30. 0 

26. 0 

27. 3 

19.8 

1922 .1 

25. 3 

23.3 

22. 9 

22.7 

24.7 

26. 7 

2C. 1 

2*). 0 

23. 3 

24. 1 

26. 7 

27. 0 

24 1 

1928. 

28.8 

30.0 

31.3 

80.4 

28.2 

80. 1 

29.4 

20 2 

30.0 

30.4 

85.8 

38.4 

30.9 

1924. 

38.8 

37.9 

35 2 

39.2 

41.8 

39 4 

38.4 

36 1 

2a 5 

29 6 

31.4 

34.3 

36.1 

im . 

38.1 

40.0 

44.2 

41.2 

39.7 

39 6 

39.8 

34 S 

32. 3 

31 2 

20.0 

27.0 

36.6 

1926. 

26.0 

25.1 

22.6 

22.7 

22.8 

22.9 

21.9 

22.4 

23.4 

18.8 

ia4 

17.6 

22.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. C’iOnverslons at monthly average rates of exchange aa 
quoted by International Institute of Agriculture Annual, 1021, and Federal Reserve Board. 

• Monthly Agricultural Statistics, Mintstry of Finance, ('airo, Egypt * No quotations. 

Table 255.— Cottonseed: Production, 1909-1926 

(Thousand short tons—i. e., 000 oniilted] 


Year beginning 

Produc- 

Year beginning 

Produc- 

Yetir beginning 

Produc- 

August—' 

lion 

August 

tion 

August— 

tion 

1909... 

4,462 
6,175 
6,997 
6,104 
6,306 
7.186 

1915. 

4,992 
5,113 

1921. 

3, 531 

1910. 

1916. 

1922. 

4,336 
4,502 
6,051 
7,150 
8.267 

1911 . 

1917. 

5,040 
5,360 
6,074 
5.971 

1923. 

1912. 

1918. 

1924. 

1913. 

1919. 

1926 . 

1914. 

1920. 

1926 >. 


Division of (Jrop aud Livestock Estimates C^ompileil from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
* Preliminary estimate by ])<‘pttrtincnt of .\grieulture. 

Table 256. — Cottonseed: Production and farm value, hy States, 1921-1926 
(In thoa.sjind.s--i. e., OOOoinittod] 


State 

i Production, year beginning August *— 

I'ota] value, year beglnnuig August— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926* 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1026 < 


1 Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 








ions 

tona 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUcers 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollara 

Missouri. 

31 

<66 

57 

8C 

133 

113 

960 

2,420 

3,007 

3,440 

4,043 

1,898 

Virginia. 

7 

12 

22 

17 

2:i 

24 

231 

502 

097 

083 

831 

624 

North Carolina. 

344 

378 

452 

360 

488 

655 

11,428 

1.6,596 

20,150 

13,670 

16,885 

12,210 

South Carolina. 

a34 

218 

341 

357 

394 

4.67 

11,563 

9,228 

15,486 

13,165 

13,384 

9,697 

Georgia.. 

349 

317 

261 

445 

516 

655 

11,049 

12,528 

12,327 

16,618 

17,690 

18,756 

Florida . 

5 

12 

6 

10 

17 

15 

156 

384 

260 

367 

637 

285 

Tennessee. 

134 

174 

101 

167 

229 

211 

4,095 

6,683 

4, 774 

5,831 

6,396 

4,000 

Alabama. 

[ 257 

366 

260 

438 

602 

662 

7,877 

13,308 

11,063 

15,825 

19,077 

12, 578 

Mississippi. 

1 361 

439 

268 

487 

884 

857 

10,335 

14,930 

12,6:i7 

17,688 

26,821 

17,997 

Arkansas. 

1 3.64 

449 

276 

486 

711 

719 

9,969 

14,799 

12,2.U) 

16,626 

17,796 

12,582 

Louisiana. 

1 124 

152 

16:1 

219 

404 

364 

3,415 

4,761 

6,621 

6,844 

11,874 

6, 562 

Oklahoma. 

214 

279 

291 

671 

751 

866 

5,:i08 

8,783 

11,497 

21,499 

21,4.66 

13,330 

Texas. _... 

978 

1,433 

1,927 

2,197 

1,849 

2,620 

on, 452 

4.6, .^64 

7.6, 326 

70,370 

59,113 

45,850 

New Mexico. 

3 

5 

14 

25 

30 

32 




798 

916 

676 

Arizona. 

20 

21 

34 

48 

5:1 

51 


4^ 


1, 543 

1,465 

018 

California. 

15 

12 

24 

35 

54 

57 



m 

1,139 

1,827 

1,140 

All other. 

1 

3 

4 

6 


9 

1,1.60 

694 

2,238 

204 

370 

182 

United States.. 

3,531 

4,336 

4,502 

0, Oil 

7,150 

8,287 

104,932 

150,445 

190,110 

206,190 

220,38l|l54,080 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 from reports of the Bureau of the Cen.su5. 

* Preliminary estimate by Department of Agriculture. 

* Value based on Dec. 1 price. 

* Slight diflorenccs from census flyun s vliw to ginniiig.s m one State of cotton grown in another. 
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Tablb 257 .—CoUtmwed and cottonseed products: Productumf 
[In thoo^dfl—L 000 omitted] 
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Tablb 2 B 9 .—CoUon$ 0 ed M: ItUemaiional trader cmraqB 1909^19IS, anntud 

199S-199S 

[Tbousand pounda—l. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo. !)l 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1023 

1024 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

FiXports 

Imports 

Exports 

PItINCirAL UXPOBTINQ COTTN- 
TRIK8 









Brasil..... 

4,680 

112 

30 

2^681 

6 

463 

8867 

>1,639 

Ohina _ ... 


2,110 
3,668 
*8158 


1,336 


1,374 


4,903 

Egypt.... 

1,927 

21 

26,198 

5,243 

34 

16,085 

10,083 

391 

8,101 

7,309 

UniM Kingdom. 

44,246 

8 4,716 

63,920 

293,287 

1^^ 

26 

46,274 

49,608 

10,624 

60,180 

43,343 

11,198 

44,092 

62,415 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT^ COUN¬ 
TRIES 



Algeria......___ 

2,728 

7.510 

1,062 

16,884 

21,131 

1,177 

7 

16 

86 

17 

«3 

>46 

A rgentlpa ___ 

12 

4,791 


517 


1,838 

>602 

2 

Australia . _ 

»904 

»8 

<1488 

• 116 

>118 

Belgium __ 

8,143 

2,387 

28,613 

37 

8 

2,106 

Q) 

2,689 

Canada __ __ 


20,496 

1,214 

3,466 

30,136 

233 


Ofe^fhoslovai^ia - - 



152 


Denmark. 

< 7,081 
24,666 
51,884 


3,813 

6,404 

1,866 

1,180 

4,732 

*287 

France___ 

2,509 

374 

7,226 

92 

8,596 

38 

Oerinany. 

Oreece _ 

9,397 

198 


14,204 
1,736 i 


30,662 

38 


82 



Italy........ 

34,498 

40,141 

11,284 

6,220 

8 3,938 
54,076 

6 

19 

1 

36 1 

(?) 

105 

2 

Notnerlands.. 

392 

23,464 

4,695 

1,«364 

5,809 

21,162 ; 

6,604 

22,648 

6,016 

Norway _ 

3 

5,562 i 
1,555 
133 

6,102 

*1,646 

146 

Sweden __ 

820 



184 

Ttfiigiiay _ _ 



Other countries. 

2,841 

10.272 

346 

12,296 

287 

8,502 

224 

Total. 

337,670 

367,125 

110,249 

138,757 

108.893 

128,875 

129,080 

134,413 


Division of StaLi'jtJcal and llistorlcal Research. Official sources except whore otherwise noted. 


* One year only. ’ Throe-year average. 

* International Ycwirbook of Agricultural Statistics » Year beginning July 1. 

* Seven months. ^ lioss than 500 pounds. 

< Four-yoar average 


Table 260.— Cottonseed oilf crude: Average price per pound f, o. h, mills, 1909-1996 


Yoat 

Jim. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Ropt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver¬ 

age 

\vnrago: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CeiUs 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

5.27 

5.25 

5.28 

5 04 

5 86 

5 89 

6.66 

_ 

5.66 

6 46 

5 52 

5.66 


1914-1920. 

12 11 

12 01 

12 19 

12.25 

12.29 

12.87 

12.17 

ii.G7 

11.23 

11 64 

11.92 

11.80 

12.61 

1921-1925. 

8.41 

8 41 

8.74 

8 64 

8 55 

8 75 



8 34 

8 32 

8. 66 

8.69 


1909. 

4.43 

1 44 

4 .16 

4.45 

4.06 

4.08 

4.05 

5 01 

4.82 

5.63 

5 97 

6.32 

4.95 

1910. 

6. 18 

0.12 

6.46 

7.03 

7.12 

7.27 

7.27 


7 00 

6.44 

0. 17 

0.20 


1911 . 

6.14 

5 80 

5 66 

5.20 

5.43 

6.47 

4.88 

4.27 

4 80 

4.38 

4. 40 

4 15 

5.04 

1912 -.-. 

4. 3« 

4 52 

4.00 

5.48 

0.22 

5 80 

5.30 

5 24 

4 96 

4.84 

5.02 

5 27 

6.13 

1913 . 

5 22 

5 36 

5 44 

6.03 

5.87 

6 23 

6.20 

0.10 

6.18 

5.94 

6.06 

6 83 

5.87 

1914. 

6.10 

6.16 

6.30 

0.60 

0 53 

0 26 

6.40 

5 26 

5.36 

4 71 

4.54 

4.44 

.5.72 

1916. 

6.15 

5.81 

6.00 

5.60 

6.16 

5.09 

4.83 

4 40 

5.41 

6 67 

6.64 

7.31 

6.67 

1916.. 

7.71 

7.67 

8.72 

9. 18 

9 011 

9.54 

9 20 

8 85 

8.82 

10. 10 

11.35 

11.35 

9.34 

1917.... 

11. 10 

11.20 

11.64 

13.20 

14. Id 

14.07 

14 00 

. 13 92 

13.86 

16.93 

17.40 

17.33 

14.03 

1918... 

17.50 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17 50| 

17. 50! 

17 50 

17.50 

17.50 

17. .50 

17 50 

17.60 

1919-. 

17.80 

17,50 

17.60 

17.60 

17.80 

21.66 

21 7ti 

21. 75 

17 38 

16 25 

18. 95 

18 40 

18.63 

1920. 

19.74 

18.26 

17.69 

16.19 

15.62 

16.60 

11.50 

10 00 

10 25 

10.36 

7.08 

6 19 

13.20 

1921. 

6.10 

5.80 

4.70 

4.43 

6.34 

6 74 

6.76 

6.76 

7.81 

7.20 

7.00 

7 02 

6.23 

1922-. 

7.16 

8.28 

10.15 

9.80 

10.00 

9.76 

8.88 

8 50 

0.46 

7.34 

8.30 

8.52 

8.60 

1923. 

9.84 

9.92 

10.45 

10. 26 

9.88 

9.76 

9.00 


9.94 

9.44 

9.88 

9 47) 


1924. 

9.46 

8.84 

8.46 

8.74 

8.20 

8.78 

10.06 

11.30 

8.34 

9.03 

a85 

9.09 

9.16 

1925--. 

9.48 

9,20 

9. 96 

10.00 

9 34 

9.76 



9.14 

8. 53 

a 79 

8 78 


1926. 

9. 76 

10.71 

11.00 

11.22 

12.17 


10.88 

8 19 

7.44 

a64 

0 36 
















. Rtatistic.il and Historical Research. 1909-1912, and 1919-1926 average of weekly quotations 

In the Oil, Paint end l>rug Reporter. 1915-1918 from War Industries Board Price Bulletin No. 15. 
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Tablb 261 .—Cottonseed oil, prime summer ydlaw: Average spot price per pound 
{barrels). New York, 19W-19$6 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 


Cents 

Onfr 

Cento 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average 1921-1025. 

WW 


10.09 

10.13 

tm 

10.66 


11.27 

11.38 

11.62 

11.87 

11.93 


1920. 

12.32 

13.48 

ii.43 


8.91 

&69 

7.84 

6.26 

6.24 

7.22 

7.46 

8.57 


1921. 

8.09 

0.88 

8.60 

iffl 

8.28 

8.62 

9.86 

11.48 

11.57 

11.71 

11.83 


9.96 

1922. 

9.96 

8.64 

8.88 

9.61 

9.81 

10.77 


11.78 

11.76 

■ IHiH] 

11.48 


10.44 

1923.- 

lESIJ 

11.62 

■PTiJi 

11.67 


■ tWQ] 

■EEj 

9.77 


9.82 

ia42 

11.98 

10.81 

1924. 

13.83 

10.64 

tOES 

10.86 

11.41 

UliM 

10.69 

MDEE 

ttirn 


10.76 

11.38 

11.19 

1926. 

11.00 

10.81 

0.86 



11.33 

11.28 

12.24 

12.88 

14.48 

16.38 

14.99 

12.02 

1026. 

12.90 

11.42 

8.82 


8 22 
























Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. 1020-21. from annual reports of the New York Produce 
Exchange; 1022 and subsequently, compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, avenge of daily ranges. 
Data for 1800-1919 are avwable in 1024 Yearbook, p. 766, Table 323. W 


Table 262.- —Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein: Price per ton, Memphis, 1990- 

1996 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept, 

1920. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1921. 


~88.20 

1922. 

35.30 

84. .30 

1923. 

43.20 

42 00 

1924. 

43.60 

41.38 

1926. 

44.10 

36.88 

1926. 

32.12 

28.88 


Oct. 


DoUs. 

36*70 

40.26 

44.90 
40.76 
34.36 

23.90 


Not. 

Dec. 

j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs 

DoUs 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

36.30 

30.80 

30.20 

29 20 

27 00 


20.00 

32.80 

86 00 


35.00 

36.30 

37.10 

30.30 

46.10 

47.69 

49.26 

47.60 

44 76 


46.00 

45.40 

46.76 

46.00 

43.60 

43.10 

42.40 

40.80 

41.40 

'4i.’94 

47.40 

46.00 

43.62 

41.00 

89.60 

39.60 

89.60 

40 25 

43.62 

42 54 

38. 75 

39.25 

37.70 

35.76 

36.88 

36.81 

38.36 

38.81 

41.60 

30.04 

34.12 
23 67 

34.00 
24.60 

32.62 

31.12 

31.00 

31.04 

30.67 

31. o6 

31.10 

33.58 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Hay, Feed, 
and Seed. 


Table 263. —Cottonseed meal, per cent protein, bagged: Average price per ton at 

eight markets, 1926 


Market 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Ropl. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Atlanta. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 
31 76 

Dolls. 

31.26 

DoUs. 

31.00 

Dolls. 

28.00 

Dolls. 
28.30 

Dolls. 
27 62 

Dolls. 

26.88 

Dolls. 
23.10 

Dolls. 

22.00 

DoUs 
22 60 

Boston. 

39.00 

88.00 

37 76 

38 67 

87,62 

36.76 

36.85 

3.5.38 

36.00 

31.26 

30 38 

31 40 

Buffalo. 

36.60 

86.62 

34,25 

36 26 

36 76 

36.38 

36.36 

34.50 

32 00 

28 60 

27.88 

28.33 

Chicago. 

35.80 

34.62 

34 25 

36.12 

35.15 

36 00 

34.46 

33.38 

32 00 

27 66 

27.76 

27 42 

Cincinnati. 

34.90 

33.38 

82.38 

33.50 

34.15 

34.06 

33.25 

32.31 

30.12 

27.00 

26.00 

26 G2 

Minneapolis... 
Philadelphia... 

37.20 

36.62 

34.88 

36.12 

35.60 

36.38 

36.60 

84.12 

1 34.00 

29.00 

28.38 

28 70 

38.60 

36.33 

36 76 

37. 76 

37.15 

37.26 

37.40 

36.06 

1 34.19 

30 36 

29.76 

30.75 

Pittsburgh— 

36.46 

34.82 

34 32 

36 08 

35.00 

36 20 

86 82 

34 37 

33 16 

29 23 

28.29 

28 34 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Hay, Feed, 
and Seed. 
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Tabls 264.— Hay, tatM: Aereaye, production, value, exports, etc., Vnited States, 

1909-19»6 


Year 


Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Short 

tom 

1.85 

1.52 

1.51 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
ion 
re¬ 
ceived 
by 
pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acroi 

Dof- 
lars 
16.36 
23.61 

Chicago prices No. 1 
timothy per ton 
by carload lots 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports, 
fiscal 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
July* 

Im¬ 

ports. 

fiscal 

year 

thin¬ 

ning 

July* 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Following 

May 

1 

§ 

m 

JXih 
lars 
1&80 
24.71 
24.60 

1 

X3 

U) 

s 

Average: 
1909-1913... 
1914-1930-. 
1921-1925 .. 


Dol¬ 

lars 

12.12 

16.44 

13.31 

B 

1 

1 

Short 
tone 
62,906 
86,060 
36,198 

Short 

tons 

326,972 

183,671 

198,873 

1909 . 

6tMi 

Tlf) 

74,384 

10.68 

786,722 

15 41 16.00 

17 00 

12 50 

16.00 

61,608 

106,448 

1910. 

61,015 

1.36 

69,378 

12.14 

842,2.52 

16 61'16. 00 

10 00 

18.50 

SKI 50 

61,850' 

877,168 

1911. 

48,240 

1.14 

54,916 

14.29 

784,926 

16 27 

20 00 

22.00 

24.00 

28.00 

60,898] 

782,884 

1912. 

49.630 

1.47 

72,691 

11.79 

856,695 

17. 30 

13.00 

18.00 

1100 

16.50 

68,006 

176,082 

1913. 

48,954 

1.31 

64,116 

12 43 

797,077 

16 28 

14.50 

18.00 

16.00 

17.60 

66,169 

191,280 

1914. 

49,145 

1.43 

70,071 

11 12 

779,068 

15 85 

16.00 

16.00 

16.60 

17.60 

118,169 

22,609 

1916.1 

61,108 

1.68 

86,920 

10.63 

913,644 

17.88 

14.60 

16.60 

17.60 

20.00 

199,736 

48,360 

1916.. 

66,721 

1.64 

91,192 

11 22| 

1,022,930 

18.86 

16.00 

17 60 

19 00 

22 00 

96,702 

65,126 

1917. 

66,203 

1.61 

83,308 

17.09 

1,423,766 

26.79 

26.00 

28. OG 

20. OG 

26. OC 

33,762 

460,027 

1918. 

65,765 

1.37 

76,660 

20.13 

1,543,494 

27.68 

29.00 

31.00 

3100 

37.00 

82,366 

310,712 

1919. 

56,888 

1.63 

86,997 

20 06 

1,744,647 

30.67 

28.00 

32.00 35.0c 

50.00 

67,142 

251,946 

1920. 

68,101 

1.66 

89,785 

17.66 

1,685,365 

27.29 

2C.00 32.00;21.00 

|23.00 

65,446 

126,186 

1921 . 

68,769 

1.40 

82, 468 

12.10 

998,069 

16 98 

20.0oWo026.0o!28.00 

61,240 

6,857 

1922. 

61,169 

1.67 

95,748 

12.65 

1,202,063 

19.66 

20.00,22.00.21. OOI23.OC 

53,096 

85,430 

1923. 

69,868 

1.49 

89,260 

14.13 

1,261,486 

21.07 

26.00 27.00 26 00,29.00 

23,516 

403,478 

1924. 

61,147 

1.60 

97,622 

13.77 

1,344,129 

21.98 

22.00 24.00'19.00|28.00 

26,413 

119,141 

1925. 

68,231 

1.47 

86,717 

13.94 

1,195,133 

20.62 

23.00,26.0024.00 

25.00 

17,720 

430,958 

1926 8. 

68,840 

1.47 

86,378 

14.09 

1,216,694 

20.68 

21.00 24.00 






i 





" ‘ 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are consus returns. 

^ Based on farm price Doe. 1. 

» ("ompiled from Commereo and Navigation of United Btatos, 190^1918, and June issues of Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce, 1919-1926. 

> Prolimmary. 


Table 265 . — Jlay, wild: Acreage, 'production, and December 1 price, United States, 

1909 - 19^6 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 


t,m 

Short 

1.000 

short 


acres 

tons 

ions 

1909. 

17, IS7 

1.07 i 

18,383 

1910. 

17,187 

.77 

13,151 

1911. 

17,187 i 

.71 1 

12,155 

1912. 

37,427 

1.04 

18,043 

1913. 

16,341 

.02 

15,063 

1914. 

16, 762 

1.11 

18,615 

1915. 

16,796 

1.27 

21,343 

1916. 

16,636 

1.10 

10,800 

1917. 

16,212 

.03 

15,131 


Price 
per ton 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Doc. 1 

Dolls. 


1,000 

acres 

Short 

tons 

1.000 

short 

tons 

Dolls. 


1918. 

15,366 
17,150 

0.04 

14,479 
18,401 
17,460 

16.23 


1919. 

1.07 

16.60 


1920. 

15, 787 

1.11 

11.85 


1921 .. 

15,632 

15,871 

15,656 

.98 

16.391 
16,131 
17,861 

6.63 
7.14 


1922. 

1.02 

7.49 

1923. 

1.12 

' 7.8H 

6.80 

1924.. 

15,205 

.98 

14,869 

7.83 

7.90 

1925 . 

14,560 

.87 

12,724 

8.63 

13.49 

1926 1 . 

13,506 

* 74 , 

0,1)84 

10.07 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 
* Preliminarr, 




















































m YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, X92C 


Tab LIB 266«— Hay^ tame: Acreage and production^ by Staiea^ t92S--19BS 
fin thoosandtp- i. 000 oxaitted] 




Production 




19261 

1028 

1024 

1026 

19201 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tens 

Maine. 

1,245 

1,276 

1,268 

1,272 

1 ,504 

1,420 

1,531 

1,428 

New Hampshire. 

441 

470 

469 

460 

538 

52L 

672 

534 

Vermont. 

918 

035 

924 

026 

1,.286 

1.405 

1,449 

1,461 

Massachusetts. 

434 

474 

471 

475 

605 

605 

626 

594 

Rhode Island. 

46 

47 

46 

45 

66 

60 

60 

58 

Connecticut. 

320 

359 

357 

363 

421 

454 

469 

424 

New York. 

4,010 

5,000 

4.017 

4,847 

6,688 

7,268 

6,704 

6,303 

New Jersey. 

312 

265 

267 

260 

328 

482 

400 

301 

Pennsylvania. 

2,910 

3,100 

3,038 


8,066 

4,997 

4,225 

3,804 

Ohio. 

3,250 

3,331 

3,030 

2,036 

3,913 

5,308 

3,304 

4,007 

Indiana. 

2i004 

2,372 

2,005 

a,ois 

2,507 1 

3,506 

1,982 

2,636 

Illinois. 

3,280 

3,518 

3,000 

3,206 

4,265 ' 

5,259 

3,378 

3,666 

Michigan. 

3. ia5 

3,060 

2,887 

11,860 

3,010 

4,768 

2,871 

4,097 

Wisconsin. 

3,187 

3,317 

3.362 

3,368 

4,243 

6,383 

5,486 

6,742 

Minnesota. 

2,016 

2,230 

2,258 

2.001 

2,522 

3,792 

3,989 

2,741 

Iowa. 

3,130 

3.362 

3,034 

3,158 

4,779 

6,970 1 

4,142 

3,845 

Missouri. 

3,310 

3,596 1 

3,27^ 

8,147 

4,048 

5,002 I 

3,622 

3,560 

North Dakota. 

805 

030 1 

1.066 

1,331 

1,337 

1,409 

1,821 

1,365 

South Dakota. 

1,050 

1,102 1 

1,006 

1,361 

1,847 

1,819 

1,452 

1,364 

Nebraska. 

1,584 

1,751 ! 

1,672 

1,761 

3,824 

4,012 

3,635 

3,283 

Kansas-..— 

1,630 

1,5^ 

1,716 

1,565 

8,5^ 

8,394 

3,420 

2,707 

Delaware. 

81 

76 

76 

76 

05 

116 

106 

112 

Maryland. 

386 

426 

416 

806 

405 1 

762 

577 

516 

Virginia. 

1,010 

1,035 

1,020 

070 

1,010 1 

1,406 

779 

092 

West Virginia. 

753 

791 

836 

771 

806 

1,203 

1,006 

1,015 

North Carolina. 

784 

606 

710 

758 

055 

678 

481 

680 

South Carolina. 

434 

333 

214 

260 

348 i 

187 

57 

202 

Georgia. 

772 

763 

506 

522 

507 

392 

169 

400 

Florida. 

132 j 

88 

78 

70 

119 

69 

54 

61 

Kentucky. 

1,130 

1,120 

1,000 

1,156 

1,641 

1,590 

1,156 

1,526 

Tennessee. 

1,354 

1,372 

1,162 

1,297 

1,554 

1,425 

1,060 I 

1,634 

Alabama. 

789 

625 

556 

581 

634 

401 

375 j 

554 

Mississippi. 

471 

361 

393 

425 

590 

340 

393 

400 

Arkansas. 

676 

603 

582 

607 

727 

646 

464 

609 

Louisiana. 

214 

264 

254 

262 

308 

192 

228 

305 

Oklahoma-- - 

036 

545 ! 

480 

551 

1,000 

859 

613 

851 

Texas. 

723 

828 1 

804 

891 

1,183 

948 

749 

1,240 

Montana. 

1,160 

1,2(JC 1 

1,232 

1 , 2:10 

2,162 

2,102 

2,046 

1,968 

Idfiho. 

1,060 

1,073 

1,032 

1,025 

2,649 

2,329 

3,385 

2,768 

Wyoming.— 

730 

646 

663 

682 

1,409 

1,160 

1,283 

1,326 

Colorado. 

1,203 

1,203 

1,246 

1,258 

2,463 

2,661 

2,676 

2,905 

New Mexico. 

158 

174 

171 

182 

3:ii 

306 

387 

435 

Arizona. 

162 

158 

160 

176 

577 

583 

555 

641 

Utah. 

523 

537 

668 

562 

1,405 

1,085 

1,874 

1,722 

Nevada. 

180 

206 

213 

209 

480 

359 

652 

520 

Washington.. 

1,005 

970 

908 

023 

2,365 

1,795 

2,048 

2,055 

Oregon-- 

084 

953 

925 

912 

2,207 

1,301 

1,903 

1,764 

California. 

2,066 

1,974 

1,777 

1,699 

6, 265 

4,642 

5,417 

4,984 

United States. 

59,868 

61, 147 

58,231 

58,840 

80, 250 

07,622 

85,717 

86,378 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 























































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 
Tabi:.ii 267.—Hoy, twW: Acreage and prodwdion, by Statee, 19^1996 

[In thou8aiid8-*i. e., 000 omittodl 


Acreage 


Prrxiuotioii 


State 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Bbode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York.i 

New Jersey.i 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio.] 

Indiana.. 

Illinois.! 

Michigan. 

Wisoonsin.. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Delaware.! 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Ceorgia. 

Florida.. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama.. 

Mississippi.. . 

Arkansas.. 

Louisiana.,. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico.. 

Arizona. 

Utah.. 

Nevada. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

Oauiomia. 

United States.. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 ‘ 

1923 

I 1924 

1926 

1926 t 





_ 

1 . 

— 


Acth 

Aems 

Acre* 



Torn 

r07M 

3Vm» 

16 

13 

13 

13 

18 

12 

12 

12 

12 1 

17 

17 

17 

11 

16 

14 

16 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12j 

14 

14 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

a 

9 

11 

1 

U 

11 

12 

12 

11 

67 

67 

68 

68 

70 

36 

76 

76 

22 

16 

1 16 

16 

26 

21 

20 

26 

26 

20 

20 

20 

29 

27 

26 

25 

2 

8 

7 

5 

2 

* » 

8 

6 

24 

21 

21 

21 

28 

21 

19 

24 

61 

41 

37 

37 

70 

55 

37 

41 

62 

41 

45 

38 

62 

51 

44 

44 

3(>8 

197 

266 

228 

478 

256 

333 

301 

2,041 

2,008 

1 1,865 

1 

1,865 

2,347 

2,420 

2,238 

1,492 

401 

318 


315 

481 

401 

306 

266 

125 

151 

1 

159 

130 

138 

184 

137 

117 

2,222 

1,976 1 

1,481 

1,269 
2,316 

2,222 

1,876 

1,407 

818 

3,401 

2,941 

3,087 

4,189 

2,200 

1,914 

926 

2; 206 

3.100 

2,976 

2,916 

2,526 

3.100 

X232 

1,896 

892 

991 

938 

902 

1,063 

1,120 

788 

640 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

6 1 

6 1 

6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

7 

4 

5 

14 

17 

i3 

20 

14 

21 

8 

26 

11 

13 

13 

13 

11 

13 

17 

14 

100 

60 

60 

58 

100 

60 

37 

52 

6 


4 

3 

6 

a 

1 

2 

16 

20 1 

12 

18 

14 

12 

6 

14 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

28 

24 

29 

56 

50 

35 

56 

60 

50 

23 

62 

26 

22 1 

22 

22 

20 

11 

14 

18 

43 

38 

32 

35 

52 

23 

24 

33 

126 

160 1 

1 ^27 

116 

152 

112 

89 

U6 

18 

18 

18 

18 

22 

18 

13 

20 

520 

530 

424 

.509 

510 

583 

280 

407 

207 

216 

211 

231 

228 

215 

95 

277 

053 

673 

650 

645 

594 

606 

586 

516 

132 

100 

101 i 

101 

158 

76 

(52 

121 

315 

380 

380 ! 

i 

372 

331 i 

342 

399 

372 

373 

360 

360 ! 

360 

392 

360 

360 

360 

40 

32 

35 

30 

32 

26 

28 

33 

12 

4 

5 

5 

15 

2 

4 

0 

117 

70 

77 ) 

76 

[ 178 

74 

131 

94 

181 

128 

177 

160 

197 

108 

230 

160 

27 

27 

30 

W 

43 

■27 

46 

42 

226 

120 

236 

235 

249 

90 

282 

270 

152 

114 

148 

150 

152 

84 

207 

165 

16,566 

16,206 

14,560 

13,506 

17,361 

14.869 

12,724 

9,984 


Division ol Crop and Llveetock Estimates, 
I Preliminary* 
















































ymssBom or Amamurmm, wm 


Tawus — &a^ dmm. mnA Ummtk^ ^rnimdi: AartttffSr piM pm mmj omS pre^ 

auctionf by 6'Miw, l$i6 and 1926 


state 

Anreage 

Yield per 
aore 

Production 


Acreaga 

Yield per 
aore 

Production 

1025 

13201 

1926 

1926 

1925 

19261 

1925 

19261 

1925 

1926 




uooo 








1,000 



1 ,000> 

7,000 


maret 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

tans 

tons 


acres 

aersi 

T<ms 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

Me. 

540 

547 

1.40 

1.30 

764 

711 

Va._ 

285 

289 

.75 

.95 

214 

227 

N. H.—, 

157 

157 

DlII 

1.40 

236 

220 

W. Va— 

348 

812 

Lao 

1.35 

412 

421 

VtL_ 

5.16 

585 

1.65 

1.70 

888 

■r-i 

N. 0.... 

49 

89 

.70 

mi 

84 

el 

Mass.... 

127 


1.65 

1.52 


136 

Oa. 

2 

2 

.42 

.92 

1 

2 

R. 1 . 

14 

14 


1.66 

22 

38 

Ky . 

188 


1.20 

L38 

218 

218 

Conn_ 

04 

65 


.45 


94 

Tenn— 

212 

151 

.85 

1.40 

180 

211 

N. y _ 

2 ,2^ 



1.36 

3,118 

2; 909 

Ala.. 

3 


1.00 


8 


N. J. 

130 

125 

1.50 

1.45 

196 

'181 

Mi»_ 

2 

2 

1.10 

1.15 

3 

2 

POu. 

1,503 


1.39 

1.30 

2,173 

1,924 

Ark_ 

76 


.75 

■kjI 

67 

84 

Ohio_ 

1,139 

1,.067 

1.05 

1.28 

Miim 

1,301 

Okla_ 

7 

11 

1.10 

1.35 

8 

16 

Ind.. 

670 

40Q 

.86 

1.26 

676 

617 

Mont.—. 

167 

159 

1.70 

1.48 

267 

235 

Ill. 

667 

611 


L20 

687 

733 

1 Idaho.... 

98 

102 

2.50 


232 

204 

Mioh— 

1,410 

1,340 


1.25 

1,128 

L675 

Wyo. 

73 

71 

2.00 

2.00 

146 

143 

Wis. 

1,727 

wmsm 

1.50 

1.55 

2,590 

UilLtl 

Colo. 

128 

121 



252 

280 

Minn.— 

867 

787 

1.58 


1,370 

737 

N.Mex.. 

4 

4 

1.40 


6 

8 

Iowa- 

1.498 

1,525 

1.27 

l.OO 


1,525 

Utah.... 

21 

19 

2.30 


48 

40 

IVfio^_ 

1,021 

989 

1.00 

LOO 

1.021 

989 

Nev_ 

1.^ 

13 

aJK) 


26 

20 

N. Dafc.. 

33 

27 

1.76 

.90 


28 

Wash.... 

msM 

105 

2.25 

2.60 

225 

262 

S. Dalu. 

60 

42 

1.16 

.63 


38 

Oreg. 

70 

71 

1.70 


119 

14a 

Nebr.... 

50 


1.34 

1.18 


63 

CaUf..... 

HI 

20 

1.70 

DjS 

34 

32 

TCttBC 

68 

88 

L40 

].28 

137 

mm 

u. s... 

16,680 

16,789 

1.27 

1.30 

21,267 

20^511 

Del. 

31 

31 

1.30 

1.26 

40 

39 








Md.. 

194 

175 

1.24 

LOB 

241 

189 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


»Preliminary. 


Table 

273.- 

-Hay, 

timothy: 

Acreage^ yu 
1925 an 

state 

Acreage 

Yield per 
acre 

PioductioB 

1925 

19261 

1925 

1920 

1925 

1926 1 1 


7,000 

acres 

7,000 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

i,m 

tons 

m 

M!o. 

137 

138 

1.30 

1.19 

178 

164 

N*. H— 

45 

45 

1.45 

mmm 

66 

68 

Vt. 

137 

137 

1.50 

L55 


212 

Mass.... 

57 

57 

1.55 

1.46 

88 

88 

K. I_ 

4 

4 

1.45 

1.45 

6 

6 

Cmm— 

35 

38 

1.57 

1.49 

56 

53 

N. Y-..- 

1,244 

1,207 

1.27 

1.24 

1,580 

1,497 I 

N. J. 

60 

59 

1.35 

1.35 

81 

80 

Pa. 

932 


1.28 

1.26 

1,193 

1,139 ! 

Ohio_ 

1,036 

989 

.88 

I2£| 

912 

1,286 

Ind. 

370 

BSI 

.73 

1.24 

270 

810 

IlL.. 

771 

783 

.78 

1.06 

601 

822 

Mieb.... 

359 

341 

.67 

1.16 

241 

392 

Wis_ 

439 

428 

1.30 

1.30 

550 

554 

Minn— 

335 

285 

L35 

.99 

452 

256 

Iowa.... 

524 

600 

1 03 

.88 

540 

528 

Mo.. 

1,029 

947 

.83 

.89 

854 

848 

K.Dak.. 

72 

61 

L25 

.75 

90 

46 

S. Dak.. 

54 

38 

.90 

.52 

49 

20 

Nabr-... 

15; 

16 

L14 


17 

18 

Kans— 

72 1 

71 

1.26 

IJliLI 

01 

75 

Del. 

11 1 

IL 

1.15 

1.26 

13 

14 

Md. 

08 1 

J 

63 

1.23 

1.12 

81 

71 


State 


Va.. 

W. Va- 
N. C_.. 

s c . 

Ga— 


Ky— , 
Tenn.— 

Ala.I 

Miss- 
Ark_ 


Okla- 
Mont— 
Idaho— 
Wyo- 
Colo- 


N. Mer- 
Utah—, 

Nav_ 

Wash... 


Oreg- 

CidS- 


U. S..J 


Acreage 


1925 


J,000 

acres 

117 

224 

25 

2 

4 

201 

08 

2 

4 

29 

8 

100 

54 

30 
30 

0 

8 

8 

51 

17 

4 


8,787 


Yield per 
acre 


19261 

1925 

1926 

1925 

10201 






acrei 

Tons 


tons 

tom 

167 

.75 

.86 

88 

142 

204 

1.12 

IK] 

251 

245 

21 

■till 

.90 

17 

19 

4 

.25 

Kia 

1 

3 

2 

.42 

.02 

3 

2 

181 

IiRtI 

1.26 


226 

75 

.82 

1.35 

67 



■ WIIU 


2 


4 


1.10 

4 

4 

HI 

.75 


22 

29 

13 

1.25 


10 

20 

mm 

1.40 

1.06 





1.40 


81 

38 


1.60 

48 

45 

32 


1.80 

54 

58 

5 

1.40 

1.00 

7 

10 

7 

3.15 

2.00 

17 

H 

• 8 


1.50 

16 

19 

64 


1.80 

mwa 

97 

17 


1.02 

34 

28 

4 


1.60 

6 

9 


L07 


Via 


Pi eduction 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Fieliminary. 
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Tabus 274 «—Hsut grain* eut jrratn; Acr*age^ yiM per aere^ and prodactimt by 

State*, 19U and im 


AcTMgie Pfoduction 


Production 
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Tablb 276.— Bay^ miUett Sudan yrois, and other: Acreage, yidd per acre, and 
production, by States, 19i8S and 1996 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per 
acre 

Fredoetioa 

■I 

Acreage 

Yield per 
aere 

Production 

ms 

10261 

1025 

192C1 

1025 

1026» 


1025 

1926 > 

1925 

imi 






T<fM 

Tom 

1,000 

tom 

1,000 

tom 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

1/m 

tons 

1,000 

tom 

Me. 

545 

546 


0.88 

518 

480 


100 


.70 


76 

106 

N.H.,.. 

251 

250 

.05 

.00 

238 


s. c_ 

38 

57 

.26 

.80 

Wj 

46 

vt. 

203 

204 

1.25 

1.12 

254 

228 

Ga. 

68 

102 

.34 

1.14 

23 

U6 

Mass.... 

261 


mm 

1.00 

274 

262 

Fla. 

25 

28 

,76 

.76 

10 

21 

K. I. 

26 

25 

1.02 

Ujjjl 

27 

25 

Ky. 

323 

484 

.02 

1.11 

298 

638 

Conn.... 

234 

234 

1.05 

.06 

246 

225 

Tenn.--. 

340 

442 

.87 

1.20 

290 

530 

N. Y.... 

744 

TTl 


.96 

744 



150 

165 

.85 

1.17 

128 

103 

N. J. 

25 

24 


1.40 


34 


123 

137 

1.00 

1.19 

123 

163 

Pa. 

130 

130 


1.15 

143 

150 


172 

172 

.67 

1.22 

115 

210 

Ohio. 

43 

45 

1.15 

1.10 

40 


La. 

60 

66 

.02 

L40 

55 

92 

Ind. 

n 

46 

.97 

.04 

51 

43 

Okla.,... 

180 

216 

1.23 

1.35 

221 

202 

Ill. 


731 

.80 

.77 

306 

563 


573 

629 

.05 

1.40 

1.90 

547 

879 

Mich.... 

K1 

mm 

.75 

1.65 

40 

lid 

Mont.... 

105 

105 

1 00 

105 

126 

Wis. 


78 

UOl 

1.50 

84 

117 

Idaho.... 

36 

34 

1.70 

isni 

61 

41 

Minn.... 


150 

1.18 

IQ 

152 

225 

Wyo. 


80 

1.10 

1.20 

88 

96 

lowa.... 


150 

2.10 

2.20 

168 

330 

Colo. 


110 

1.88 

1.30 

205 

143 

Mo. 


176 

1.25 

1.29 

190 

210 

N.Mex.. 

27 

30 

1.40 

1.50 

38 

45 

N. Dak.. 

273 

218 

1.35 

.96 

360 


Aru. 

12 

! 22 

1.10 

1.40 

13 

31 

8. Dak.. 
Nebr.... 

71 

151 

67 

158 

IQ 

1.20 

1.61 

85 

288 

B 

Utah.... 

Nev. 

35 

41 

32 

40 

1.65 

1.70 


58 

70 

43 

48 

Kans.... 

325 

185 


1.37 

613 

254 

Wash.... 

57 


1.60 

1.67 

01 

100 

Del. 

2 

2 

1.30 

isni 

3 

3 

Oreg_ 

03 


1.50 


140 

130 

Md. 

Vo 

4 

112 

161 

5 

123 

145 

m 

LIO 

.90 

1.05 

4 

73 

160 

6 

Calf..... 

80 

70 

2.20 

2.10 

176 

147 

va....... 

W, Va... 

152 

U S... 

7,400 

8,046 

1.10 

1.14 

8,133 

0,174 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
' Preliminary. 


Table 277. — Hay, all: United States, stocks on farms, May 1, 1910-1996 


Year 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year 

Per coot 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

l*rice 
per ton 
May 1 

Year 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year 

J’or cent 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

Price 
per ton 
May 1 


Short tons 

Percent 

Short ions 

DolU. 


STiort tons 

Per cent 

Short ions 

Dolls. 

1910—. 

92,767,000 

31,6 

10,745,000 
10 ,222,000 

11.06 

1019— 

61,130,000 
105,398,000 

0.4 

H, m, 000 

22.31 

1911— 

82,520,000 

12.4 

11.69 

1920—. 

10 2 

10,707,000 

24.22 

1912— 

67,071,000 

8.6 

5,732,000 

16.31 

1021 _-.. 

107,245, (KK) 

17 9 

10,160,000 

13.08 

1913-... 

90,734,000 

14.9 

13,523,000 

10.42 

1922.... 

97,849,000 

11 2 

10,060,000 

12.98 

1914.... 

70,179,060 

12.2 

0,631,000 

11.03 

1923— 

111,879,000 

12 0 

13,379,000 

12.69 

1915-.. 

88 ,686,000 

12.2 

10,707,000 

11.03 

1024.... 

106,611,000 

12.0 

12,836,000 
15,645,000 

13.69 

1916—. 

107,263, 000 

13.5 

14.452,000 

11.27 

1925-... 

112,481,000 

13.9 

12.32 

1917.... 

1918.— 

110,992,000 

98,436,000 

n.4 

11.7 

12,659,000 

11,476,000 

13 94 
17.07 

1926.. 

98,441,000 

11 7 

11,481,000 

12.95 
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Tabld 278.— Hay; Receipts at li markets, 1910-1928 


>989 



Average: 

1921-1925 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 


1914. 

1916. 

im . 


1917. 

1918. 
1910. 


1020. 


1021. 

1022. 

1023. 

1924 . 

1925 . 


Bftltl- 

more 

Bos¬ 

ton 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Kan¬ 

sas 

City 

Mil¬ 

wau¬ 

kee 

Min¬ 

neap¬ 

olis 

New 

York 

Peo¬ 

ria 

Phil- 

adel- 

phia 

Pitts¬ 

burgh 

Short 

ions 

81,768 

. 

Bt. 

Louis 

Short 

tons 

285,012 

Ban 

Pran- 

eisco 

Short 

tons 

104,108 

Total 

Skwi 

tons 

4A904 

17,120 

68,^ 

90,284 

58,039 

83,186 

.54,904' 

.50^416 

.50,874 

64,053 

.41,870 

.32,650 

.19,559 

. 13,730 
. 16,536 
. 26,830 
13,078 
16,524 

Short 
tons 
01,2H 

a, seal, 

Short 

ions 

264.408 

152,913 

Short 

tons 

414,146 

268,878 

1 

Sierf 

ions 

34,2^ 

27,847 

Short 
ions 
326,060 
80,983 

Short 

ions 

37,096 

27,250 

Short 

tons 

60,041 

41,617 

Short 

tons 

1,610, 681 

1 

1 

30A940 

318,948 

343,893 

285,888 

398,804 

398,172 

309,816 

419,964 

386.460 

5911^340 

387,166 

196,634 
244,160 
257,774 
808,904 
341,802 

1 


66,806 

68,570 

46,513 
45,37d 
86 , 8 ^ 
90, IM 
28,46^ 
32,601 
2B,01£ 

25,467 

26,9:^ 

80.004 

87,6^ 

■90,609 

886,471 

286,474 

296.868 

817,543 

830,098 
394,395 
21^ 256 
199,737 
291,580 
167,068 
150,138: 

98.904' 

02,5161 

84,682 

61,903 

66,849 


80,851 
96,484 
82,063 
75,630 

1 

78.588! 

84, 

78,264i 
81,618; 
81,571 
52,466] 
40,057 

51,206' 

42,188 

40.884 

82.884 
31,903 

110,685 

115,608 

106,99!^ 

103,466 

83,028 
108,7ld 
9xm 
7i 07ft 
72,73ll 
63,0801 
79,06ii| 

76,162 

61,769 

00,918 

46.041 

0) 

268,540 
256,468 
222,998 
361,155 

808,727 

282,628 

21^091 

287,506 

218,018 

254,042 

136,550 

121,104 
138,812 
136,414 
132,905 

184, .594 
147,483 
141,224 
183,598 

161,750 
146,600 
104,468 
93,460 
72,440 
86,807 
76,272 

59,185 
60,017 
69,683 
49,726 

1,937,lu 

1,950,100 
1,789,723 
1,844,8C1 

1,981,375 
1,843,909 
1, 578,585 
1,691, 790 
1,473,879 
1,013,828 
1,153,649 

857,195 
930,807 
065,200 
898,905 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Uay Trade .lonrnal; Annual Reports of 
San Francisco Merchants* Exchange; Minneapolis (chamber of Commerce Ker>orts and Dniiy Market 
Record; ('‘hicago Board of Trade and Daily I'tade Bulletin; Kansas City Grain Market Review. 

i Not reported. 


Table 279.— ffa^: Shipments from eight markets, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
July 

Balti¬ 

more 

Average: 

1914-1920. 

Short 

ions 

1921-1926. 


1910 . 

1911 . 

11,864 
13,267 
8,313 
8.995 

8,890 
0,681 
13,6.57 
26,013 
20,221 
4,118 

1912. 

1913. 

1014. 

191.5. 

1916. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


1922.1 


1923-. 


1924. 


1925. 





Chicago 

Kansas 

City 

MU- 

waukee 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

Peoria 

Pitts- 

biirgh 

Bt. 

I.ouis 

Total 

i^rt 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

tom 

ions 

ions 

torbs 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

4S.4M3 

153,686 

6,701 

4,862 

10,901 

41.503 

119,829 

397.950 

14,084 

105,178 

7,192 

3, 371 

3,720 


- - -- 


18,011 

93, 8i8 

5,958 

31,350 

10.378 

76, Wl 

112,436 

360,450 

49,160 

58,896 

4,445 

28, 910 

17, 2X2 

76, 420 

146.286 

393. m 
30.3,301 

22,081 

8.% 170 

8,1.59 

4,820 

7,819 

05,800 

105,5;^3 

39,184 

78, 766 

9.718 

5,600 

1(>, 077 

06,148 

139,376 

362,764 

83,414 

67,008 

17,306 

6,390 

19,788 

37, 612 

17J,690 

412,504 
337,444 

56, 791 

73,668 

6,841 

4,160 

9, 676 
15,324 

87,215 

90, 415 

33.439 

138,432 

6,766 

4,361 

66,082 

103, 990 

369,990 

62, 065 

222, 912 

5,298 

7.042 

10,021 

20, KiG 

177, 240 

S 633,222 

62,802 

14:i, 040 

2,986 

4, 147 

7,060 

23,511 

119, 02.5 

1 373,982 

82,687 

270, 492 

5,270 

(), 925 

6, 151 

20,207 

111,695 

469. .555 

18,631 

163, 648 

3,863 

2,020 

7,100 

40,480 

08. 250 

288,992 

9.700 

50, 748 

10,43.5 

3,531 

4, .520 

31,600 

43.610 

154.053 

10,951 

78, 660 

14,879 

2,625- 

3,460 

7,328 

61,720 

179,618 

14,280 

101, 048 

6.121 

3, 584 

2,130 


64,4.62 

181,613 

8,160 

129,780 

2,295 

2, 362 

1,370 

- 

48,hH6 

192,843 

27,329 

165, 660 

2,232 

4, 764 

7,120 





Division of Statistical and Historical Resparch. Compiled from Hay Trade Journal; Chicago Board of 
Trade, and Dally Trade Bulletin; Kansas Chty Board of Trade, and Grain Market Review; Minneapolis 
Dally Market Record; Peoria Board of Trade. 
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Tablb 280*— Hay, tame: EeHmated price per ton, recewed by producera^ December Jf, 
average annual 



Dirisioa at Crop tnd Lirestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters. 

Table 281. — Ilay^ all (loose): Estimated price per ton^ received hy producers^ 

United States, 1909-11^^6 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on Ist of month and 1st of succeed¬ 
ing month, July, lOOQ-December, 1923. As reported by country merchants. 
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282.— <dfclfa' EBtimaied price per ton received by producere, Undied 
SiaUe, i914-i9lt6 


Tear tK)fii 2 fiing 
July 


1014. 

ms. 

ms. 

m7. 

1^18. 

mo. 

IMO. 

1021 . 

1022. 

1028. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


July 

15 


\DeUi, 

8.65 

8.28 

0.87 

14.18 

16.58 

20.15 


0.85 

10.61 


11 a 

13.19 


12.04 




ilolZi 
&28 
8.26 
0.80 
IS. 28 
18.22 


20.72| 20.89 
21.70| 20.43j 10.12 
9.86 
11.15 


0.66 

10.64 


117ffi 
13. 59 

13.02{ la.OOj 12. 011 

12.13 


12.01 

18.84 


13.15 


Sopt. 

15 


IJ30B4. 
8.7ti 
8 .^ 
laoey 
10 . 
10.721 


Oct. 

15 


DeUi. 
8.06 
8.14 
ia25 
17.50 
3a 22 

20.66 
18. OS 
9.81 
11.87 

18.37 

12.86 

13.41 

13.28 


Nov. 

16 


Dollt. 

0.20 

8.72 

11.37 

10.10 

20.42 

21.68 

17.10 

0.67 

12.70 

18.50 

18.91 

18.74 

13.75 


Dec. 

IS 


DoUt. 

aos 

0.52 

12.31 

30.80 
3a 74 

3105 

laso 

ia46 

13.31 

14.80 
18.40 
14.14 
13.57 


Jan. 

15 


IMU. 
0.48 
0.80 
XI70 
21.27 
2a 42 

24.13 
14.08 
10.56 
14.06 

13.90 

14.60 

18.96 


Feb. Mat. 

16 IS 


0.82 
10.86 
1168 
21.88 
2a 01 

24.41 

1165 

11.04 

14.02 

14.06 

14.78 

14.24 


\Dollt . 
■ 0.79 
ia74 

14.66 
20.83 
21.40 

24.66 
12.88 
11.80 
14.33 

1198 

14.44 

13.60 


Apr. 

16 


\I>olU. 

9.81 

10.78 

17.06 

1197 

2128 


11.35 


14.00 14. 
14.08 14. 
13.58 


May 

15 


Dol^ 

idM 
i7.9ad 
17. 

28. 


2167{ 2S.68j 24.20 
10.04 
10.08 
1103 


10.88 


1139 1128 
14.09 14.40 


12 
84 
13.17 


June 

15 


Weittbt. 

edav. 


Della 

ISO 

10.40 

10.77 

16.74 

20.89 


18.70 

1183 

13.33 


Dolls. 

9.12 
, 130 
1176 
18.42 
2a 35 

22.70 

15.90 

10.68 

12.82 

13.54 

13.81 

13.52 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 283. — Hay^ clover: Estimated price per ion received by producers^ United 

States, 1914-1926 


Year b^iiming 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Deo. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Peb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

1914. 

Doll#. 

11. 

Doll#. 

13.09 

Del/#. 

12.44 

DoUs. 

12.47 


Dolls. 

12.76 

Doll#. 

13.07 

Dell#. 

13.86 

Doll#. 

13.41 

DolU. 

13.65 

Dolls. 

18.70 

Doll#. 

12L78 

DoUs. 

12.83 

1016. 

11.06 


10.82 


10.60 

10.05 

11.34 

11.41 


11.87 

12.52 

1146 

11.20 

1916. 

19.84 

0.03 

IMdl 

ITifi" 


lasG 

11.88 

11.66 

EuO 

13.06 

18.04 

fStti 

11.33 



12.70 

13.79 

16.01 

17.14 

18.67 

10.82 

21.11 

21.37 

19.68 

18.30 


17.21 


15.73 

17.18 

19.27 


21.13 


21.60 

21.11 

21.0.') 

23.36 

25.^ 

Jm 

2a03 

1019. 

22.03 

21.68 

21.74 

21.17 

21.61 


; 23.78 

24.04 

25.13 

26.03 

28. 31 

fM 

23.00 

1930. 

24.63 

22.82 

22,67 

21.20 


19.96 

19.17 

17.80 

16.44 

16.47 

14.90 

14.62 

19.48 

1921. 

18.80 

14.17 

14.37 

13.90 

13.83 

14.17 

13.00 

14.10 

■tut:.} 

14.61 

14.90 

14.33 

14.15 

1922. 

12.83 

13.66 

12.54 

12. 51 

12.67 

13.03 

mg 

13.35 

13.24 

13.471 

13.68 


13.03 

1938. 

13.62 

13.61 

14.12 

14.7a 

14.04 

15.82 

15.51 

15.93 

16.31 

IBR! 


15.95 

16.14 

1924. 

16.46 

■rur.M 

18. IW 

13.65 

13.64 

13.46 

13.26 


13.52 

12.41 


12.26 

13.43 

1026.. 


13.67 

14.00 

14.00 

14.74 

15.28 

14.79 

14.83 

14.79 

14.88 

15.13 

■Mll/i 

14.52 

1920. 

BQQ 

14.26 

m 

14.71 

14.76 

15.24 


. 







Divlaioa of Crop and Liveitoaic BstlmatM. 


Table 284. — Hay, timothy: Estimated price per ton, received by producers. United 

States, 1914-1926 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

1014. 

Dell#. 

13.06 

DolU. 
13.09 

ms. 

13.43 

12.39 

ieio_. 

12.97 

11. 74 

1017. 

14.68 

14.11 

1918_li. 

17.61 

18.98 

1019. 

24.22 

28.80 

1920. 

26.00 

24.36 

1021. 

14. 61 

16.01 

1022. 

14.33 

13.61 

1923... 

14.86 

14.68 

1024. 

16.74 

15.24 

1026. 

13.80 

14.06 

1026. 

16.01 

15.62 


Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec 

16 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

15 

DoUs. 

33.64 
12. 32 
11. 57 
14.80 
20.85 

28.65 
24.16 
14.83 
13.44 

16.13 
14.47 
14.98 
15.32 

DoUs. 
13.66 
33.14 
11.64 
16.23 
22.60 

23 04 
23,74 
14.30 
13.70 

16.22 
14.54 
15 11 
16.49 

DoUs 
13.60 
12.24 
12.03 
18 33 

22.93 

22.90 

22.09 

14.22 

13.93 

16. 

14.00 

16.3a 

15.6a 

DoUs 

13.99 

12.73 

12.20 

20.31 
22.94 

23.71 

21.22 

14.31 
13.91 

16.05 

14.37 

16.87 

16.81 

Doth. 

14.07 

13.11 

13.61 

21.37 

23.48 

24.99 
19.88 
14. 51 
14. 41 

16.96 

14.29 

15.82 

Dell#. 
14.28 
13.30 
12 01 
22.26 
22.60 

26.49i 
18.80 
14 77j 
14.46 

17.26 

14.24 

15.79 

DoUs. 
14 28 
13.61 
13.20 
22.53 
22.66 

20. 76 
17.04 
1.'). 06 

14.60 

17.63 
13.31 

16.60 

DolU. 

14.63 
14.00 
14.26 
21.47 
24.74 

27.90 
10.09 
I.*). 52 

14.64 

17.53 

13.39 

16.81 

DolU. 

14.74 

14.50 

15.31 
20 40 
27.27 

20.92 

15 41 

16 10 
14.06 

17.49 

13.38 

16.31 







.Tunc Weight 
16 ed nv. 


Dolls. 

14.33 


34.71 


16.78 
18.66 


27.6a 


DoUs. 
13.87 
13.09 
12.83 
18.07 
2166 


80.05 
15.10 
16.76 
14.96 


25.13 

20.64 

14.82 

1118 


17.62 
18.05 
10.04 


10.53 

1180 

15.40 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 285. — Hay^ prairie: Estimated price per tant received by producers^ VnUea 

States, 


Oct. Nov. Doc. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


DoUt. 
7.69 
7.ia 
8.61 
13.31 
10.03 
16.79 
10.94 
7.63 
ia071 8.79 



Division of Staosticai and Historical Kesearoh. Oompiltvd from Kansas Tity Daily Price Current 
and Kansas City drain Market Keview, average of daily range; 1025^20, from reports of the Division of 
Hay, Feed, and Seed weekly. 

Table 287. — Ilay, prairie No, 1: Average price per ton at Kansafi City, 19W-192(t 
Yoarb^mning j^jy Nov. j Dec. Jan. Fob. Mar. Apr. May j Juno 


Average: 

1914-1920. 

1921-1925. 


10. 10.83 

'll. 15,98 

12. 8.79 

18. 10. CO 

14 ',. 12.10 

16 . 11.32 

10. 8. 60 

17 . 18.14 


19 . 20.89 

20 . 17.21 

21.:. 12.30 

22 . 12.90 

23 . 11.80 

24 . 11.60 

26. 11.60 

26. 14.12 


. I>olls, 

1 10, Of 16.27 
a 11.97 13,66 


9. 36 0.47 
18.06 19.00 
26.67 27.58 
19.32 19.76 
18.47 lA4ft 
11.30 12.40 
11.00 14.00 
IS. 80 14.60 
11.00 12.40 
12.75 14.40 
14.26 16.40 


Doth. Dei/r. 
17.20 17.21 
33.26 12.95 

11.16 10.86 
12. €7 32. 61 
& 91 9. 39 

15,66 15.57 
10.94 10.98 
9. 54 8.97 
la 74 21. 15 
25.07 25.47 
2&84 2104 

21.13 25.34 

16.13 14.49 
12.00 11.30 
1120.12.70 
1175 1175 
11.60 11.90 
13.75 1110 
16.00 15.8tt 


JXilU. I)oUif.\DeU9. DpllMAVeUt. I>olU. 
16.90 16.48 17.66 18.^ 1^53 18.2:1 
12 78 12 44 13. (H 1121 1172 112» 



11.07 10.95 
13.84 13.06 
10. 45 9. 37 
1130 1150 

11.25 10.80 
8 . 84 9.16 

10.67 10.93 
21.00 23.79 

28.25 26.82 
21.40 20.08 
1100 18.10 
11.10 10.80 
12.00 33.25 
1180 1150 
11.00 10.40 
1115 13.75 


10.84 11.31 
16.70 20 85 
9. 19 9. M 
1140 1100 
11.26 11.41 
8.90 9.50 
12.92 18.66 
23.42 21.28 
32.35 86.68 
29.64 21.71 
1110 13.76 

11.50 n.M 
1100 19.16 
14 80 11 50 

10.50 10.80 
13.81 15.26 


11.55 13.61 
20.48 15.16 



9.74 i 
19.74 % 
19.17 r 
18.91 s: 
21(12 li 
me i: 
1146 IJ 
1116 If 
1199 i: 
1169 1( 
17. ai 3* 


Division of Statistical and Historical RoMarch. 
and Kansas Cltv Grain Market Review, average oJ 


1 . pompiied from Kansas City Daily Price Current 
of daily range; 1925 - 26 , from reports of the Division of 













































































































STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN « 

Tabls W&.—Hay, timothy No. 1; Avorage price per ten at Chicago, 1910-1996 


Year batoning 

July 

Aug. 


Get. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mac. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

ATtM> 

age 

Average: 


Mlt. 


DoBi. 

Delis. 

DoUi. 

Dells. 

Dells. 

Dells. 

Den*. 

Defls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1914-1980. 

28.89 

94.86. 

98.66 

86.84 

33.71 

28.26 

88.69 

22.88 

2S.83 

36,88 

26.16 

2150 

ESIl 

1921-1986. 

84.46 

94.82 

24.43, 

9112 

2166 

23.60 

23.73 

22.86 

23.68 

9166 

84.37 

24.31 


1916. 

la. 75 


‘*17.98 

T7.9S 

17.80 

17. S 

BIS 

16.^ 

1A26 

17.76 

21.00 

21.76 

18.23 

1911. 


81.60 



21.38 


21.78 

aa75 

81.00 

84.09 

26.00 

21.26 

21.92 

1912. 

19.75 

18.60 

1&50 



15.60 

15. 78 

1136 

1175 

15.5C 

15.25 

1125 

16.42 

1918. 

16.00 

17.76 

17.76 

■TVrr 

wim 


16.26 

1A50 

11 76 

15.35 

mg 

16.25 

16.25 

ia23 

1914. 

16 26 

16.75 

16.60 

15.36 

15.00 

1A60 

16.36 


16.25 

1 A2& 

ICTB 


16.04 

1916. 

19,28 

00.38 

EEIE 



16.60 

16.36 


16.75 

18.71 

18. 75 

■13ES! 

17.54 

1916. 

16,00 


16.00 

16.26 

iAa6 

1A35 


15. 75 

16.75 

18.00 


ia76 

16.71 

1917. 

17.76 

16.26 


35.00 

27.86 

27.00 

88.26 

30.00 

Kio: 

84.00 



2104 

1916. 

EISS 


32.00 

31.06 

Kilo: 


89. 60 

20.00 

E3E 

83.50 



29.92 

1919. 

ElS 



86.00 

29.60 

r!»irr 

32.50 


35.25 

43.00 

46 60 

42.75 

35.00 

1920. 

88.60 

40.85 

83.76 

32.86 


28.50 

26.90 

24 40 



91.90 

22.50 

29.17 

1021 . 

2140 

94.00 

2120 

82.00 

33 90 

21.90 

22.60 

21.80 



8179 


23.67 

1988. 

84.00 

92.60 


82.40 


91.10 

21.75 


23.00 

80.00 

wim 

24 (X) 

22.52 

192B. 

84,00 

95.20 

WWA 

wmm 

EES 

27,10 

80. 00 

24.80 

26.30 

8120 



25.90 

1924.-. 

86 . t« 

96.40 

9140 

83.00 

33.80 


ES2 

23. 75 

88.00 

22.75 

91.76 


23.42 

1926. 

24.10 


26.00 

26.80| 

317^ 

84.40 

2130 

28.36 

23.25 

24.00 


24.75 

2168 

1fl2A _ 

84.46 

24.76 

26.38 

22.50 

21.12 

22.60 























DiTiak>n ol HUtisticftl and Historical Roecaroh. Compiled from Chicago Doard of Trado and Daily 
Trade BnHfltixi, average of daily raage; lfl25-2d, from reports of the I >ivislon of Huy, Feed, and Seed, weekly. 


Table 289. — Hay and straw: Average price per ion at Chicago, 1926 


Class and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

jNov. 

Dec. 


Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

ijeUs. 

Dolts. 

I 

Dolls. 

1 

iDoH;i. 

DoUs. 

DeU*. 

Dolls. 

1 Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Alfalfa, No. 1. 

2100 

24.50 

! 83.60 

23.60 

88.80 

22.75 

19.90 

21. m 

TliS6 

38.20 

W.OO 

24.00 


21.80 

21.50 

; 20.67 










Alfalfa, No. 2. 

19.69 

19.60 

18.50 

19.00 

20.00 

i9.38 

16,70 

18.75 

19.70 

88.00 

20.62 

20.60 

Clover, No. J. 

82.20 

21.26 

i 20.60 

81.00 

19.80 

19.00 

17.20 

19,00 

20.00 

20.80 

21.62 

22.67 

Clover, No. 1: 














29 00 

22.00 

23.00 

22.00 









Ijight mi led 

2125 

23.38 

23.35 

84.00 









Clt)vcr, No. 2, light miRed 

21.30 

80.38 

19.26 

81.00 

.i 








Frairie, No. 1: 













Midland... 

12.62 

11.12 

13.00 

13.67 

15.40 

15.75 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.20 

15.83 

16.00 

Uplnini. 

17.40 

17.00 

17.00 

17.50 

21.20 

21.50 

30. 40 

18.00 

19.00 

20 .2t) 

20.50 

19.67 

Prairie, No. 2, upland. 

15.20 

15.00 

15 00 

15.50 

lago 

19.50 

18.60 

17. CO 

17.00 

18.00 

JS.00 

18.00 

Timolhy, No. 1. 

3130 

23.38 

33.26 

2100 

25.0f> 

2176 

2140 

24. 75 

23. H8 

XI. Ul 

21.12 

22. 50 

Timothy, No, 2..-. 

21.40 

20.62 

20.25 

21,00 

22.00 

21.75 

2a 40- 

21.18 

21.75 

20.50 

20.00 

20.33 

Oat straw. 1 

12.20 

10.75 

11.25 

11.75 

12. m 

10.62 

11.30 

11.62 

11 .8» 

13.60 

12.88 

13.50 

Rye .straw.... 

1120 

1160 

11 50 

1150 

15 OOi 

16.50 

15.50' 

1125 

1150[ 

15.9,5 

16.00 

16.00 

Wheat straw. 1 

11.60 

10.62 

11.25 

11.75 

12.00 

11.001 

i 

12 . .30 

10.88 

11 .0^ 

12.9[>| 

12.7?} 

13.50 


Division of Statistical and UistorJcal Kesearch. 
Seed, average of weekly range. 


Compiled from reports of the Division of Hay, Feed, and 
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PASTOHEi 

Tabls 290.— Pa$ture: CondUiovif first of monthf United Stalesf 1909-19i6 




jp. 

l9Q0-m3. 82 

1924-1880. 84.0! Sa 

19*1-1926. 84.0 86. 


P, ct, p. €t, P, ci. P, ct. P. et, 

87.6 82,0 78.4.. 

flae 89.3 82.9. 

86.8 84.1 79.2 77.0 7^8 


1909. 70.1 86. t 


P. Ct, P. ei, P. c4. P. et. P. et, P ci» 

1917 . 79.9 83.1 84.1 7^ 6 77.6 76.8 

1918 . 81.6 89.8 82.6 73.4 67.7 73.6 

1919 . 91.1 97.4 96.8 86.8 81.6 78 9 

1920 . 79.3 90.2 91.4 87.7 88.1 80.9 


I gJ-9 W.l 79.7 ^.6. 1921. 9a 0 89.4 84.4 78.3 82.1 84.8 

S d SI'? S'l. JS?. 78.7 72.7 

§2.9 92..y 89.7 87,8. 1938. 79.4 86.1 87.2 79.4 8(K2 86.0 


U 81.6 74.3. 1934 

1926. 


90.(» 83.0 76.2. 


1915. 88.4 92.5 93.2 96.6 97.7 96.9 


gas 94.8 84.6 79.S 


83.2 87.3 
76.7 73.0 


82.0 76,6 78.6 
69.6 67.4 78.9 


74.6 77.0 77.0 69.9 78.2 83.7 


Division of Cro|> and Livestock Estimates. 


1 United averages differ from those published in former Yearbooks, becaufje of change in State 
weights. Keweighted on basis of pasture land, animal units, bay production, etc. 

HOPS 

Table 291.— Hops: Acreage^ •prodnctionf and December 1 price, United States, 
, 1915-19m 


1 

Year | 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

1915. 

Acre* 

44,653 

Pounds 

1,187 

1916. 

43,900 

29,000 

1,153 

1917. 

983 

1918. 

36,900 

829 

1919. 

21,000 

28,000 

1,189 

1929. 

1,234 


Price 

per 

Pro- pound 
duo- received 
tion by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Pru‘0 
per 
pound 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
D(hk 1 

1921. 

1 

Acres 

Pounds 

J,000 

[pounds 

Cents 

1 27,000 

1,0K7 

1 29,340 

24.1 

1922. 

23,400 

1,186 

1,071 

27,744 

ft 6 

1923.. 

18,440 

19,761 

(8.8 

1924. 

20,350 

1,360 

27,670 

10 3 

1925. 

20,35(1 

1,404 

28,573 

21.8 

1926 1. 

20,800 

1,415 

29,428 

23.0 


Diviskm of Crop and I.4vestock Estimates. 
1 Prellnunary. 


Table 292. — Hops: Acreage, production, and December 1 price, by Stoics, 19^4-19^6 


Acreage 

Average yiekl per 
acre 

1 

Production j 

Price per pound 
received by pro¬ 
ducers Dec. 1 

1924 

1025 

1926» 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1035 

1 

19261 

1924 

1925 

1 

1926 

Acres 

2,350 

12,000 

6,000 

Acres 

2,360 

13,000 

6,000 

Acres 

2.400 
13,000 

5.400 

Lbs 

1,817 

1,150 

1,600 

Us. 
2,116 
L300| 
1 ,W0 

Us. 

2,330 
1,150 
1,660 

t,m 

ibs. 

4,270 

18,800 

9,600 

1,000 

ibs 

4,973 

15,600 

8,000 

1,000 

ibs 

5,668 
i 14,960 
8,910 

ooo 

Cts. 

21.0 

23.0 

20.0 

ooo 


Washington. 

Oregon. 

California... 

















































Tabls 29^.‘^Hops: Acreage^ yield per acre and prodtiction in specified countries, average 1909-1918, 1981-1995^ mnuai 19tJ^i9t8 


STATISlUOS OF FIELD CROPS OT8BB THAN GRAIN 


















































996 YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTtJRE, 192d 

Tabi<b 294. — ^ops: 


vfoduetion, imports, atporla, and eonaumpHon in the 
Qted suoes, mo-im 


Year bethmlag July 


Acres 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1918.. 

iSlC,..:. A 900 

1917 . 29,900 

1918 . 25,900 

1919 . gjOOO 

1920 . S' 2S2 

1921 . 

1922 . 23,400 

1923 . 

1924 . 20,850 

1925 . 20,380 

1920 <. 20,800 


Acreage 


Produeiios 


JPwnds 

(?) 


62,9^,000 
50,595,000 
20,886,000 
21,461,090 
24,970^000 
34,28^000 
29,340,000 
27,744,000 
19.751,000 
27,670,000 
28,578.000 
29,428. OOO 


Imports 


Pounds 
8,557,531 
2, 991,125 
8,494,144 
5,382,025 
11,651,332 
675,704 
236,849 
121,288 
6 

2,096,264 
4,807,998 
893,324 
1,294,644 
761,174 
438,996 
.581,009 


Exports 


Domestic Poreto 


Pounds 
18,104,774 
12,190,663 
17,591,195 
24,862,806 
16,210,443 
22,400,818 
4,674,876 
3,494,5';9 
7,400,952 
30,779,508 
23,206,038 
19,631,647 
18,497,183 
20,460,705 
16,121,978 
14,907,974 


Prmmii 

17,974 

SAW 

85,859 

16,947 
134, m 
26,215 
37,838 
4,710 
I9i,m 
837,808 
487,686 
198,006 
132,872 
54,083 
175,279 


COBBwnptlon 

by brewsni 


Pounds 

45,008,811 

42,436,665 

44,237,735 

43,987,623 

38,839,294 

37,451,010 

41,049,225 

33.481,415 

13,924,650 

6,440,894 

5,088.982 

4,452,676 

4,555,750 

3,814,858 

» 3 , 26^045 

>3,425,566 


Division of Statistical and HUtorlcal Research. OompUed from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and Division of Crop and livestock Estimates; flgnreB on consumption from rec¬ 
ords of the Buieau of Internid Revenue. 

1 Figures for 1919 and subsequent years represent hops used te make cereal beverages. 

> Not twlud^ng 57,936 pounds of hops in 1924 and 71,508 pounds in 1925 used in the manufacture of dis¬ 
tilled spirits. 

1 PrelimiDary. 

Table 295.— Hops: International trait, average liKiy-lBlS, annual 192S~1925 

* (Thousand pounds—^i. c., 000 omittedl 


Country 


FRINCIFAL EXPORTIKQ 
COUN TRIES 


Auslrla-TIungary-.. 

Czechoslovakia.... 

France.- 

New Zealand. 

Poland. 

tJniled States. 

Yugoslavia. 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Average 

1909-1913 


Imports Ezpoits 


938 


6,436 

GI 


PRlJfClPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austiia. 

Belgium. 

British India. 

Canada.-. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State. 

Italy./ 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Union of South Africa. 

United Kingdom. 

Other coimtrios. 


Total. 62,969 62,941 


6, Zi5 


618 

1,106 


6,915 

246 

1,896 

1 , 02 / 

7,m 


529 

258 

2,938 

289 

1,258 

987 

1,257 

487 

21,028 

2,277 


18,333 


335 

352 


15,416 


22 

T814 


176 
> 1 
17,664 


10 
I,’405 


2,348 
. 1 
*2 


2,162 


1923 


Imports Exports 


3,807 

10 

152 

1,018 

1330 


m 

>222 

3,263 

4,673 

294 

4,240 

4S9 

2,056 

74 


504 
924 
1,228 
862 
1 72 
1,040 
521 
398 
1,356 
3,605 


h,W2h 

4,513 

2S2 

1,548 

20,041 

5,078 


140 

2,389 


1,182 
8 

4,250 

92 


13 

'716 


32,175 


2,470 

8,830 


59,336 


1924 


Imports Exports 


2,647 

4,081 

3 

719 
406 
1 192 


538 
« 168 
2,881 
3,800 
164 
2,W»4 
755 
14,003 
412 
8,1 Mi 
0<i9 
1,209 
1,294 
384 
1401 
947 
843 
304 
10,039 
3,346 


60,434 


1985, prelim¬ 
inary 


19,317 
8, 108 
663 
624 
17,301 
2,817 


>3 
1 156 
3,664 


700 

5 

2,217 

103 


52 

lif 


12 


4,903 

94 


61,136 


Imports Exports 


1,787 

4,014 

2 

308 

592 

1298 


1,142 
1 168 
3,058 
6,381 
171 
3,524 
683 
12,888 
275 
6,758 
732 
901 
961 
402 
1542 
978 
828 
466 
10,114 
2,984 


12,389 

9,114 

340 

1,661 

20,656 

16,964 


13 

1127 

3,964 


85 

>1 

1,666 

82 


14 

“Sr 


4,989 


09,467 


02,261 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included. 

1 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 

> Year beginning July 1. 

> Three-year average. 


Official wnirces except where otherwise noted. Lupulin 
















































































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 

Tabus 296.—Hop*; Wholesale price per pound, 191S-ldte 


m 


New York State, prime to 
choice 



Low 

High 

Average* 

Low 

High 

Average* 

1913 ___ 

Cents 

17 

Cents 

48 

Cents 

Cents 

10 

Cents 

30 

Cents 

)9)4 _____ 

23 

60 


10 

30 


IfllS .. 

13 

30 


10 

15 


19 J 3 ^ _ 

16 

65 


7 

14 


1917 . 

34 

90 


6 

40 


1018. 

23 

54 

37.9 

19 

22.6 

19.6 

1019.... 

37 

86 

69.9 

34 

84 

60.2 

1020 . 

41 

106 

80.2 

33 

85 

61.6 

1921. 

26 

50 

37.0 

i 2 

86 

24.4 

1922. 

10 

40 

26 . a 

9 

30 

17.6 

1023. 

19 

I 

68 

32.5 

10 

35 

17.2 

1024. 

81 

58 

47.3 

12.6 

40.0 

24.2 

1025 . 

28 

1 66 

39.9 

11 

25 

13.9 

1926.. 

60 

66 

69.6 

*18 

*25 

*23.2 





San Francisco 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, compiled from New York Journal of (^mmcrco and 
San Francisco Daily Commercial News. 

^Monthly averages are computed from daily ranges. Yearly averages aie simple averages of monthly 
averages. 

s Low and high quotations given through May li; no prices quoted from May 14 to July 22, after which 
date average price only is quoted. 

* Average for 9 months only. 


PEANUTS 

Table 297. — Peanuts: Acreage^ 'produeiwn^ and Nov, 15 'price^ United, States, 

1016-19^6 


Year 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 
1910. 

1920. 

1921, 


Acre¬ 

age 

A\er- 

ago 

yield 

per 

aero 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
[ per 
pound 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Nov. 15 

Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acTe 

1 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
pound 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Nov, 16 

UOOO 

acres 

Pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Cents 


1,000 

acres 

Pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Cents 

1,(W3 

881.1 

919,028 

4.5 

1922. 

1,006 

630.0 

633, 114 

4.7 

1,842 

777.7 

l,4;i2,68l 

6.9 

1923.. 

m 

722.9 

647,782 

6.8 

1,866 

064.9 

1, 240,102 

6 5 

' 1921 . 

1,187 

627.7 

745,059 

*4.6 

1,132 

091.0 

783,273 

9 3 

i 192.6. 

958 

739 1 

698,476 

*3.6 

1,18i 

712 5 

H41,474 
829,307 

6.3 

1926*. 

852 

735.8 

1 626,866 

14.6 

1,214 

683.1 

4.0 




I 



Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimates. 

tDec I, price. 
i Preliminary. 
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Table 29i.—Paamitt; Aenagt, jmoduetim, aitd Dat. 1 ^noe, iy jStafot, 19t^~19t6 


fliate 

Acreafe 

AtiCiteylok! 
per acre 

Prodnctton 

a 

Price per pound 
received by pro¬ 
ducers, Dec. t 


1024 

1026 

10961 

1024 

1925 

1026 

1024 

1025 

10261 

1024 

1926 

ins 

Virginia.. 



H 

IM. 

680 

n 

IM. 

m 

H 


T 
181,100 
190,120 
6,50^ 
110,775 
14,850 
16,150 

70,860 
0,100 
6,750* 
5,520 
A 850 
40,345 

Of. 

&5 

Ot. 

AO 

at. 

4.9 

Kofth Carolina... 
South Carolina.-. 
Georgia. 

100 

17 

309 

ISO 

11 

278 

■1 

m 


K 

5.4 

AO 

4.2 

A9 

3.8 

3.4 

4.2 

1.2 
6.8 

Florida. 

47 

41 

97 

710 



mm 

3.2; 

AO 

Tannewee___ 

as 

20 

10 

788 

815 


&5 

M 

A5 

Alabama.. 


180 

14 

140 

14 

600 


570 

4.1 

1 

2.2 

A6 

JMimissippi. 

4 

4^ 

505 

mm 

3.9 

mm. 

5.7 





535 

406 

676 

4.2 

3.1 

6.0 

6.2 

pffnfffnvnHiiiiMii 

0 

9 

10 

355 

mm 

552 

4.2 

3.5 

_ 

6 

7 

8 

700 

700 

857 

4.S 

3.2 

A7 

Taias... 

75 

60 

71 

450 

m 

605 

B 

8.4 

4.5 


United States... 

1,187 

058 

852 

627.7 

720.1 

736.8 

745,059 

098,475 

028,860 

■ 


4.5 


DiTlsion of crop and livestook oetimatos. 

1 PnUinlBary. 


Tablb 299.— Peanuts: Estimated price per pounds received hy producerUf United 

States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight 

November 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cf4. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

m 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1010-1913. 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4 8 

40 

4.0 


Klil 


AO 

4 6 

4.6 

1014-1928. 

5.0 

5.7 

6.9 

6.1 

6.2 

KB 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

A4 

6.3 

5.7 

A9 

1021-1035. 

5.4 

4.0 

5.2 

A5 

A7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

5.7 

■u 

6.7 

6. .3 

5.2 

1019. 

4.7 

4.6 

A4 

nn 

48 

40 

48 

A2 

mm 

wmi 

A] 

4.6 

Mil 

1911. 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.7 

6.0 

40 

4.0 

5.3 

40 

Biata 

4.8 

4 7 


1912. 

4.7 


4.6 

45 

4 7 

4.8 

47 

5.0 

AX 

Bll'a 

4 9 

48 


1913. 

4.4 

A8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

40 

A1 

6.1 

5.2 

49 

■O 

4 5 

■i 

1914. 

A4 

A3 

A5 

44 

42 

45 

4.8 

4 8 

47 

45 

4 4 

4 3 

4 4 

1015. 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4 4 

4 4 

4 6 

46 

47 

46 

46 

44 

4.4 

4.3 

iTiirHlIiliOTHHI 

4.4 

4.7 

4.9 

5.3 

5.6 

6.2 

7.2 

7.7 


7.2 

BO 

G.1 

4 8 

1917. 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

8.3 

8.2 


7.8 

m 

8.3 

BO 

7.1 

1918. 

A6 

A1 


AO 


6.0 

T.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8.1 

h 3 

8.1 

A5 

1010. 

0.1 

0.1 

BIt'B 


11.2 

10.0 

11.2 

11.2 

11.0 

8.5 

8.0 

5.8 

9.2 

1029. 

A3 

A7 

4.4 

4.1 

40 

3.5 

3.4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

40 

4 7 

U31. 

8.7 

ai.5 

3.6 

■n 

4 3 

3.9 

3.0 

42 

44 

4.4 

47 

3.6 

3.7 

1022 . 

5.2 

AO 

5.9 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.8 

6.0 

A7 

6.7 

7.0 

5.5 

1023. 

6.8 

6.2 

6.4 

hB 

AS 

6.7 

A4 

6.5 

AA 

BO 

BO 

6.4 

6.5 

1024.. 

6.3 

5.6 

5.4 

6.6 

5.0 

5.7 

1^1 

6.2 

5.4 

5.3 

A7 

4 7 

A7 

1025. 

6.1 j 

4.4 

4.5 

47 

46 

6.1 

5.0 

AT 

A3 

A3 

6.1 

4 9 

47 

1028. 

A6 

4.7 



























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 




























































STATISTICS OP CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN MS 

Tabus 800. — Pem$uiU: Monthly overate prieet cleaned and aMled peantOe, 
f. ». b. imporUmt eMpping poinlt, November, lOSO-Odober, 1996 
VIBQINIA-NORTH OABOUNA SECTION > 


Noir. 

Deo. 

' Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ct8. 

CU, 

Ols. 

CU, 

Ct8. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Ct8. 

Ct», 

Ctit. 

Cts, 


iiH 

ilH 

11 

loH 

lOH 

11 

12 

12 

IiH 

nh 

lOH 

8 

m 

7H 

9H 

5H 

OH 

OH 

6H 

b 




11 

m 


lOH 

8H 

lOH 

lOH 

m 


91S 

10’J, 

OH 

10*4 


m 

10^ 

7J4 


HU 

1144 

7H 

11^ 

iiH 

7H 



UH 

7H 



6H 

0% 


OH 

09^* 

7H 

7H 

7 

OH 

7 



OH 

64ii 

oH 


0 

AH 

5 

AH 

7 

7H 

7H 

7H 

7H 

7H 

7)4 

7H 

7 

CH 


7H 

m 

GH 

7 

7H 

lOH 

OH 

7 

lOH 

OH 

7 

lOH 

flHj 

lOH 

Ok 

7h 

II 

OH 

9)-^ 

6^ 


6 

6 

5 

AVb 

AH 

AH 

OH 

4H 

4i4 

0 

AH 

4H 

OH 

AH 

A^'b 

61 b 


2H 

3H 

4H 

AH 


6 

OH 

OH 

OH 

«« 

OH 

OH 

6K 

rVs 

te 

7H 




OH 

r 

OH 

7H 

7?i 

7H 

7H 

OH 

7 

b 


5H 

OH 

Oh 

j 

OH 

OH 

6*4 

o" 1 

6 

12H 

llH 

m 

12H 

12H 

12H 

isH 

12K 

12V4 

12 

12 

lOH 

m 

8H 

8K 

9H 

8H 

7h 

7H 

7H 

SH 

8H 

m 

12 

lAH 

13H 

UH 

12H 

lOH 

12H 

i2H 

103? 

12 


IIH 

Wi 

GH 

lOH 

\(fiH 

lOH 

lOH 

11*4 

12H 

12h 

12 

ivi 

12H 

nH 

9H 

im 

mh 

13Hi 

13H 

13 

12H 

12H 

m 

9 

m 

OH 

OH 

0 

OH 

OH 

09{ 

Oh 

7H 

6H 

m 

5 

AH 

4H 

AH 

5H 

AH 

OH 

VH 

7 

6H\ 

r)H 

OH 

OH 

0)i 

OH 

6H 

CH 

94< 

7H 

OH 

•P4 

8H 

OH 

lok 

oil 

lOH 

lOH 

10^ 

101 2 

9 

8H 

9K 

m 

9 


9H 

OH 

91 2 

10?4 

11)8' 

nh 

9H 

m 

7H 

91^ 

OH 

OH 

OH 

OA'b 

9H 

9H 

9H 

OH 

OH 


7}H 

8H 

OH 

8k' 


93-2 

Oh 

9H 

4K 

3H 

3H 




2H 

2H 

2H 

3H 


AH 

3H 

3H 

3H 

AH 

4H 

AH 

6 1 

5H 

OH 

k 

4H 

M 

7h 

nag 



1 OH 

OH 

8^ 

8 

TH 

7H 


7?4 

7H 

'H 

I 

7H 

7H 

SH 

8 

c>u 

fiH 

0 j 

0^^ 

OH 

6*^ 

OH 

OH 

4H 

4^1 

Ah 

AH 

AH 

5H 

C 

7 

7U 

' 7 

1 

7H 

7 

m 

0 


Cleaned Virginias, Jumbos: 

IflatHtt. 

1921-22. 

1921-2S. 

195-24.. 

1924-26. 

. 

Faftovs: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23... 

1928-94. 

1934-26 . 

192&-a(i.-. 

j^xtrns: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22 . 

1923- 23. 

1923- 24. 

1934- 25. 

1926-20.. 

Shelled Virginias, Extra 
Large* 

1930- 21--. 

1931- 22. 

1922 23. 

1923- 24. 

1924- 26.. 

1935- 26.. 

No. 1* 

1920- 21. 

1931-22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24 . 

1934-26 . 

1925- 26 . 

No. 2r 

1930-21... 

1921- 22. 

1922- 2:1. 

1920-34. 

1924 25. 

1926- 26. 


Got. 


Cis, 

IIH 

6H 

9K 

10»^, 

10 ^^ 

vA 

m 

5 

6?i 

ll 


V 

■18 

U’i 


9 

8H 


8 

7H 
4-' 
5i 


SOUTHEAST SECTION: SOTTTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AL.VBAMA, ANT> FLORIDAa 


Shelled Spanish, No. 1: 

1 










i 


1030-21. 

7H 

Oh 

OH 

OH 

AH 

4H' 

AH 

4H 

4H' 

AH 

OH 

0V» 

1021 22. 

5H 

6 

OH 

OH 

6 

OH 

OH 

7H 

7''4 

8H 

7^2 

OH 

1932-33.. 

OH 

9H 

J0«4 

IIH 

IIH 

12H 

Wzi 

12H 

12 * 4 ' 

12* SI 

12H 

11H 

1933-24 .. 

i\H 

liH 

ll».4 

iiH 

ll‘»: 

liH 

ll 

n 

li’H 

12^ 

lOH 


1024-25. 

SH 

8H 

SH 


8'4, 

^ 1 

7H 

7Hi 

7H 

7H 

7l.< 

6)2 

1925-26. 

OH 

654 

7h 

8H 

8H 

8H' 

Sh 

9 

9,H' 

9H 

9h 

8)1 

Spanish, No. 2. 






j 







1930- 21. 

5H 

4H 

AH 

i 

3H 

8H 

2H 

3H 

2H| 

3H 

AH 

4?^ 

1921-22--. 

4H 

3H 

3L 

AH 

OH 

0H\ 

r»i 1 

OH 

f'Hi 

6H 

6H 

55'^ 

1932-23... 

7H 

7H 

OH 

9*4 

OH 

Ufh 

10*4 

lOH 

lOHi 

Oh 

OH 

lOH 

193:1-24. 

1^ 

lOH 

10»g 

lOH 

lOH 

y’l 

9 

SH 

S'* y 

OH 

8H 

7H 

1924-25... 

7H 

7 

OH 

OH. 


5’: 

6*4' 

r,7 ' 

5H! 

6 

6 

5H 

1925-26 . 

OH 

Oh 

OH 

7H 

7H 

7’ 

7^ i 

7H' 

7H 

7h 

7H 

7H 

Runnel’S, No. l: i 













1920-21. 

5H 

AH 

AH 

A 

3Hi 

3'/ 

3 

,3>4 

3H 

4h 

5 

5 

1921-22. 

AH 

Ahi 

4H 

OH 

OH 

r)H 

OH 

GH 

OH 

6*h 

6H 

Oh 

1922-2:1.. 

7H 

7H 

OH 

O’l 

Oh 

lO's 

lOH 

10’ a 

OH 

9H 


OH 

1023-34.. 

9 

8*1 

OH 

9H 

9 

8^2 

SH 

,4 

9H 

lOH 

OH 

7H 

1924-25... 

7H 

7H 

7H 

7H 

7h 

7H 

7 

7>.' 

7H 

7h 

7« 

OH 

1925-26. 

OH 

Oh 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7H 

8H 

8)4 



7H 

Runners, No. 2: 







1930-21.-.. . 

4 

3H 

3-H 

3H 

2h 

2H 

2H 

2*^ 

2H 


3H 

AH 

1021-22,.... 

3h 

3h 

3H 

3H 

0 





A 

. OH 


1022-23. .... 

7 

8H 

8*4 

sh 


’”o« 1 | 

OH 

'"sH 


SH 

1923-24__ 

SH 

7H 

8H 

8H 

8 

7«f 

7H 

7H 

8H 

8H 

!'" 7H 

7H 

1934-25. 

6H 

6H 

6 

6H 

6H 

OH 

OH 

55? 

OH 

5H 

OH 

OH 

1925-26 . 

5H 

5H 

6H 

6,H 

7 

7H\ 

7H. 

7H 

7} 2 






1 






* Impoi>tant shipping points: Sutlolk, Franklin, Petersburg, and Norfolk, Va., Edenton and Enfield, 
N. O. 

* Important shipping points: Albany, Donolsonville, Arlington, Savannah, Cordele, and Fort Qaines, 
Oa., Hotban, Enterprise, Samson, Troy, and Montgomery, Ala. 
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tEABBOOK OP AGEICULTUBE, 1820 


Table ZOQ.—Peanuts: Manihly aeerage prices of clean^ a^ sh^ peanuts, 
/, o* b* important Mpping points, November, 19£(hOctober, 19^6 Continued 


TEXAS > 



Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Shelled Spanish, No. i; 

Cts. 

Cf9. 

da. 

Cts. 

eta. 

Ota. 

eta. 

Cia. 

Via. 

Cia. 

eta. 

eta. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

— 7H 
6^ 

6H 

bH 


m 

1^4 

nli 

6M 

bU 

6M 







1922-23. 

9H 


10« 

Ilk 

12H 



la 

13 

13 

13H 

1923-24. 

1211 

llH 

8^.8 


im 

ilM 

uM 

11 

11 

llH 

12H 


m 

1924-26.- 

m 



m 

9 


0 


8H 

192&-26. 

7^ 

7H 

8 

, m 

9 

9 

0 


10 


9 

Spanish, No. 2: 

6H 










1920-21. 

m 

43^ 

4* 

ZH 


4 

4 

4 

Hi 

Hi 

4H 

1921-22.. 

4H 

4 

4M 

m 

4^ 



5H 

6 



7 

OH 

1922-23-. 

7H 

7H 

10^ 

lok 


IQH 


m 

10^ 

lOH 

lOH 

1923-24. 

m 

lOH 

lOH 

10^ 

m 

9 

8H 

m 

m 

m 

1 m 

1924-2.').- — 

7H 

7H 



7H 

7H 

7H 

7)4 

7 

OH 

m 


1936-20. 

m 

bH 

7H 

7H 

8 

! 7H 

1 

m 

1 m 


m 

8 


Division of FruitTand Vegetables. 

I Important shipping points : Fort Worth and Do Leon, Tex. 


Table 301 .—Peanuts used in the production of oily United States, 1918-1996 


[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 

July-Sep- 

tember 

Ootober- 

Deoemi)er 

Jannary- 

March 

Apiril-Jnne 

Total 

1918. 



1230,919 
6,807 
27,90!^ 
44,162 
9,081 
4,676 
2A678 
17,880 

1 172,280 
9,214 
32,923 
26,964 
8,430 
5,471 
16,893 
10,668 


1919. 

11,186 

16,770 

23,480 

4,763 

941 

1 1,928 

i 9,096 

1 4,380 

1 

4,364 

27,414 

40,338 

13,169 

6,164 

17,668 

17,134 

11,437 

30,630 
104,060 
133,934 
85,389 
17,252 
61,167 
54.778 

1920. 

mi.-. 

1922. 

1923.. 

1924. 

192.5 2. 

1926 3. 



] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OompOed from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
Quantities reported in terms of Imiled ” have been converted to " m-thO'hull" basis by multiplying by 1.6. 

1 Peanuts *‘in the hull" and "hulled" not separately stated. 

* Quarterly reports from January-Decomber, 1U20, subject to revision. 




























STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 1001 
Tabls 302.— peanuts: International trade, average 1911--191S, annual IMS-1926 


[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended IM*. 31 


Country 

Average, 1911-1013 

1923 

1924 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 1 

Exiwrts 

Imports 

Exports 

PKINCIPaL KXPORTING COUN- 









TKIK8 









Anglo-Figyptian Sudan. 


1,961 


1.1,291) 


22,987 

11 

36,021 



'274 


4,492 


'435 


1 195 

RHtish India.. 


503,448 


597,356 


.550,505 


1,036,670 

China.. 

32,882 

138,472 

2 : 1 , m 

391,183' 

31,924 

661,267 

22,800' 

530,227 

Dutch East Indies. i 

612 

60,282 

577 

39,8761 

1 

^ 511 

43,099 

(3 3) 

*41,842 



306,701 


178, 1391 


> 108 


* 152 



131,912 


140,143 


1 135,792 


1 109,087 

ntiinea (French) 

1 

4,863 


3,459 


1 1 2,768 


*0;03G 

Mozambique. 

<1,098 

< 15 ; 907 

36 

24,346 


1 29,669 

5 

24,526 



17,163 


.51,267 


! 175,316 


284,986 

Senegal. 

< 168 

426,937 

(1 j) 

63?; 647 

M 

, » 701,707 

1 47 

J 983; 828 



9,205 


8,790 


' 7,366 


4,574 



« 9 ; 276 


Mi, 978 

.. 

; 9,056 


> 20,283 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 





i 



TRIKS 









Algeria.. 

7,022 

218 

5,811 

158 

7,906 

259 

t 8,066 

348 

Argentina. 

8,667 


4,485 

12,125 

654 

2,883 

4.967 

326 

Uefgium. 

< 68,422 

< 43,393 



3,341 

, 131 32,839 

438 

British Malaya... 

< 19,488 

10,839 

“”J2,'674 

2,106 

14,941 

' 2,006 

23,713 

6,212 

( taundn_ __ _ _ 

7,302 


21,963 


22,283 


1 23,793 


Denmark ... 

5, 236 


22,165 


20,178 

! 

1 27,290 


Kgypt.''- 11 ”-.-II” 

4,664 

1,637 

6,336 

3,7ii 

7,406 

4 ,^ 

' 13,863 

”” 3,"925 

Frprico 

•1,239,669 

47,107 

1,410,653 

15,098 

1,3.59,166 

17. 760' 1 . .503.923 

16,082 

Germany. 

174,970 

^ 98 

83,145 

105,178 

1. 

1 713,246 

Hongkong.... 


49,611 

39,837 

00,265 

1 41,277 

» 27,728 

17,655 

Italy». 

1,194 

804 

58,423 

36 

57,859 

i 

97,271 

42 

.Japan. i.... 


10,675 

24,643 

1,54J2 

32.147 401 

23,434 

2,976 

Netherlands. 

” 122,'862 

32,863 

117,386 

4,698 

148,528 

1 4,877 

229 ; 545 

2,004 

Philippine Islands. 

2,264 


3,154 


3,058 

1 

2,808 


Poland.. 



» O! 078 


^ 5,439 


Sweden... . 

< «20 


4,071 

(^) 

2. 554 I (3) 

> 10,065 


Tunis. . 

< 1, 459 


» 3,248| 


3,369 


3,836 


fTnion of South Africn _ 

3,164 

7 

2,192 

5 

1,264 

29 

'662 

)M 

United Kingdom. . ... . 



224,548 


226.216 


358,959 


United States . . 

20,988 


70,484 

4,806 

88,915, 3,127 

120 ; i :>8 

3,489 

Other countries. 

32, 254 

68,012 

14,097 

17,291 

1 14,311 

15,349 

10,191 

26, ()19 

'I'otal. 

1, 754,396 

1 

1,847,857 

|2,168,78lj2,228,37.5 

2,278.012 2,432,037 

ja, 264,648 

3,151,696 


T)i vision of 8tat istieal and Historieal Researeh. OflQcia] sources except where ot herwise noted. Includes 
shelled and unshelled, assuming the peanuts to Im? unshelled unless otherwise slated. When sheUed nuts 
were reported, they have been reduced to terms of unshelled at (he ratio of 3 pounds unshelled to 2 pounds 
shelled. 

1 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

Java and Madura only. 

^ Le&s than 500 pounds. 

* Two-year average. 

> International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and VegetaUe Oils. 

* Three-year average. 

7 One year only. 

* Six months. 

* Reports include some sesamum. 

29217"—YBK1926-04 
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Table S0S,^Peanut oil: International trade, amfoge 1909-191$, annual 1998-1996 
[Thousand pounds^l. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo. S] 


Country { 

Average*1909-1018i 

1928 

1024 

1025, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PEINCIPAL EXPORTING 


1 




i 



COUNTRIES 









China. 

(*) 

*35,593 

U) 

62,285 

(») 

' 89,636 

(») 

78,406 

France. 

142 { 

60,967 

1,230 

59,332 

3,1M 

66,384 

3,816 

58,416 

Netherlands. 

2,743 

18,509 

6,060 

20,170 

19,134 

24,281 

40,210 

28,336 

United Kingdom.. 

(>) 

(*) 

7,170 

11,921 

10,980 

21,784 

25,148 

25,431 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Algeria. 

(*) 

(>) 

29,510 

646 

30,248 

530 

|« 25,580 

>460 

Belgium.. 

2,233 

2,066 

3,642 

4,978 

3,678 

4,017 

9,187 

6,030 

Canada... 

.1 


»17,708 


26,424 


16,134 


Czechoslovakia... .. 

..1 


93 

3 i 

<969 


i;612 


Denmark. 

2,U41 

* 166 

1,617 

1,309 

828 

2,019 

ilsoo 

>1,743 

Dutch East Indies. 

>2,090 

>45 

* 1,450 

* 67 



I. 


Germany... 

1,602 


7,137 

7,363 

13,792 

6,141 

2.3,010 

20,551 

Hongkong.. .. 


33,911 

24,942 

41,142 

27,091 

y 20,246 

7 12,084 

Italy.. 

8,867 

14 

1,347 

29 

8,605 

3 

9,168 

105 

Morocco. .. . 

(*) 


2,983 


2,44K 


1 1,894 


Norway. 

(2) 

(>) 

10,727 

003 

7,261 


8,449 


Philippine Islands. 

«976 

h) 

3,011 

(•) 

3,754 

(*) 

' 3,286 


Sweden.. 

2,459 

^985 

534 

6,251 

.333 

1 ♦ 6, 755 

* ^7 

United States.. 

® 7,296 

(») 

8,009 

203 

15,395 

30 

3,027 


Yugoslavia.. 

*273 

< 217 


* 257 


< 3,694 


Other countries.,. . 

4,103 

413 

4,02.3 

1,414 

. 

6,609 

1,302 

7,.')00 

2,718 

Total. 

36,?24 

107,812 

146,630 

196,089 

i 

109,079 

1 

245,060 

210,410 

232,849 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except when* otherwise noted, ron* 
versions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

2 Not separately stated 
^ Four-year average. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

® Includes some soy-bean oil. 

«Two-year average. 

’’ Six months. 

* Three-year average. 


Table 304. — Peanut oil, refined: Average price per pound {iri barrels:), at New 

York, 1916-1996 


Year beginning Sep¬ 
tember 

1 Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

i 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

A ver- 
age 


Cfvta 

Cents 

Cents 

Cerits 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1916. 

12.10 

12.60 

13.33 

13.49 

13.50 

14.38 

14.80 

17.58 

17.83 

17 87 

17.44 

18.05 

15.26 

1917.. 

18.61 

20 121 

21.67 

22.07 

22 .49! 

22.08 

22. 33 

22.41 

21.70 

21.15 

21.47 

21.78 

21.62 

1918. 

21. 44 

22. 75 

22.75 

21.06 

20.36 

20.25 

19.00 

22. 38 

24,68 

26.01 

29.31 

30.05 

23.48 

1910. 

26. 25 

25. 25 

26.68 

26.69 

27.50i 

26.43 

27.12 

25.00 

23.10 

20.88 

19.00 

17.19 

24.26 

1920. 

16. 88 

16. 20 

14.62| 

12.75 

12 52] 

12.34 

11.00 

10.70 

10 , .50 

10.25 

10.00 

10.12 

12.32 

1921. 

10 . 62 

11. 75 

11. 59 

11.22 

11.25 

11.38 

12.25 

13.15 

13.00 

13.00 

12.48 

12.62 

12.03 

1922. 

12. 40 

12 . 2.5 

13. 03 

14.26 

16.88 

17.38 

17.85 

17.75 

16.56 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

15.53 

1923. 

16.00 

16 OO' 

16. 69 

14.80 

14.75! 

14.75 

14.76 

14.76 

14.88 

15.25 

16.25 

16.56 

16.19 

1924. 

16. 46 

16.25 

16. 25 

16.26 

16.75 

16.75 

16.75 

16.75 

15.20 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16. a3 

1926.1 

15. 00 

16.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00! 

15.60 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00! 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.64 

1926. 

16.00 

16.001 

15. 50 

14.62 

.1 














i 




i 






Division of Statistical and Historioa Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint* and Drug Reporter 
average of weekly range. 
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Tablb 306 .—Sugar beets: Production, by States, United States, 

1914-t9SH 


State and ye it» 

Acreage • 

Quantity 

harvested 

Yield 
per acre 

Price 
j)er ton 
received 
by pro- 
duwrs 

Value 

Planted 

Harvested 

Area 

Percent¬ 
age of 
planted 

Ohio: 

Acres 

Acres 

Per cent 

Short forut 

Short ions 

Doliars 

DoUars 

1924. 

48,(KJU 

41,000 

86.42 

315, (XX) 

7.68 

9.48 

2,0H6, (XX) 

1926.-. 

42,000 

37,000 

88.10 

376,000 

10 16 

6.88 

2,‘686,000 

192ft a -. 

32,000 

30,000 

93.75 

293,000 

9.77 



Michigan: 








1924 . 

174, 000 

150, (XX) 

86.21 

1,081,000 

7.21 

8. 85 

9, 669,000 

192.6. 

137,000 

n 6 , 00 () 

83.94 

1, 122,000 

9.76 

7.06 

7,923,000 

1926 » . 

127,000 

119,000 

93.70 

983. (XX) 

8. 26 



Wisconsin 








1924. 

27,000 

21,000 

77.78 

136,000 

6.48 

7.02 

955,000 

1925-. 

18,000 

12,000 

06.67 

129,000 

10. 76 

7.23 

933,000 

1926 3 . 

15,000 

13,000 

86.67 

lift, 000 

8.92 



Nebraska: 







1924 .. 

67,000 

66,000 

97.01 

7(>ft,(X)0 

11.78 

7. f)3 

5, 768,000 

1926. 

62,000 

59.000 

9.6. 16 

934,000 

15. 83 

6.97 

5, 580,000 

I92ft 3 

84,000 

82,000 

97.62 

959,000 

11.70 



Montana and Wyoming: 





1924. 

68,000 

54,(KX) 

93 10 

5fi4,000 

10. 4t 

8. 18 

4, 613,000 

1926 . 

62,000 

56,000 

90.32 

027,000 

11.20 

6.28 

3,940,000 

109A 3 

73,000 

69,000 

94. .62 

992,000 

14.:i8 



Idaho: 





1924. 

62,000 

.39, (XX) 

62.90 

267,000 

6.85 

7.19 

1,920,000 

1926. 

40,000 

38,000 

9.6.00 

486.000 

12. 79 

6.23 

3,027,000 

IU2ft 3 

22.000 

17,000 

77.27 

124,000 

7.29 



Colorado: 1 





1924. 

238.000 

225, (KX) 

94. 64 

2,546,000 

11.32 

7.69 

19,329,000 

1925. 

186, (KK) 

136,000 

73 12 

1,717,000 

12. 62 

5.99 

10,279,000 

1926» 

217,000 

214,000 

98.62 

2,906,000 

13. 58 



Utah: 





1924. 

98,000 

81,000 

82.66 

568,000 

7.01 

6.92 

3,930,000 

192.6. 

71,000 

67,000 

94.37 

1,034. (XX) 

15.43 

6.03 

6,2;i6,000 

I92ft 3 

77,000 

52, (XX) 

67.53 

391, (MX) 

7. 52 



CaliforniH” 







1924. 

93, (XM) 

84,000 

90 32 

785,000 

9.35 

9.14 

7,174,000 

1926 . 

100,000 

76.000 

76. (X) 

490.000 

6. 46 

8.20 

4,016,000 

102ft i 

63,000 

48,000 

90.57 

395, (XX) 

8.23 



Other States: . 






1924_. 

00.000 

.67, (KX) 

95 00 

485,000 

8.61 

7.24 

3,611,000 

1926-. 

62, (KX) 

.67.000 

91 94 

508,000 

8.91 

6.79 

2,940,0(X) 

1926 1 

62,000 

48,000 

92.31 

429,000 

8.94 



United States: 






A vorage— 








1914-1920 . 

7.69,000 

6.6.6,000 

86.27 

6,459,000 

9. 87 

8.49 

54,861,000 

1921-1925. 

786, (XX) 

694,000 

88.41 

6,981,000 

10.06 

7. 47 

52,117,000 

1914__. 

,616,000 

48;i.(KK) 

tW. 94 

6. 685,000 

11 60 

6.45 

30,438,000 

191.6... 

664,000 

611,000 

92 02 

6, 511,000 

10.70 

6. 67 

36,950, (XX) 

1916-. 

768,000 

666,000 

8ft. 57 

(i, 228,000 

9.36 

6.12 

38,139,000 

1917 

807,000 

666,000 

82.43 

6,980,000 

9.00 

7. 39 

44,192,000 

1918. 

690,000 

594,000 

86.13 

6,949,000 

10.01 

10.00 

59,494,000 

1919. 

890,000 

692,000 

77.77 

6,421,000 

9.27 

11. 74 

76,420,000 

1920--. 

978,000 

872,000 

89.08 

8, 538,000 

9.79 

11.68 

99,324,000 

1921 . . 

882, (XX) 

815,000 

92.36 

7,782, (KK) 

9. 66 

6.36 

49,392,000 

1922. 

606,000 

530,000 

87.60 

6, lvS3, (XX) 

9.77 

7.91 

41,017,000 

1923-. 

732,000 

6.67,000 

89.82 

7,006,000 

10.66 

8.99 

62,965,000 

1924. 

026,000 

817,000 

88.32 

7,613,000 

9.20 

7.96 

59, 766,000 

192.6. 

780,000 

653,000 

83.72 

7,423,000 

11.37 

C.39 

47,468,000 

1926 3 

752,000 

692,000 

92 02 

7,688,000 

10.97 









Division of Crops and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Acreafte and firoduction of beets are (Todlted to the State in which the beets are made into sugar. 
Year shown is that in which beets wore grown. Sugar making campaign extends into sueoewiing yew. 

* The planted acreage is that covered by factory-contract agreements and understandings, ail of which 
is not actually planted by growers. Therefore abandonment may not mean actual loss of acreage. 

* Preliminary. 
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Table 306. — Beet sugar: Production hy States^ United Sta/tee 191^-1996 


State and year > 

Fac¬ 

tories 

oper¬ 

ating 

Aver¬ 

age 

len^h 

cam¬ 

paign 

Sugar 

du^ 

(chiefly 

refined) 

Beets 

shced 

Analysis of 
beets 

Recovery of 
sucrose® 

Loss 

of 

su¬ 

crose* 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
of su¬ 
crose* 

Purity 

co¬ 

effi¬ 

cient® 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
total 
sucrose 
in 

beets 

Percentage 
of weight 
of beets 

Sliced 

Paid 

for 


Num- 


Shori 

Short 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Ohio: 

her 

Days 

tons 

tons 

cent 

cent 

ceiti 

cent 

eerU 

cent 

1924. 

6 

69 

46,000 

207,000 

17.85 

85.20 

84.87 

16.16 

14.29 

2.70 

1926. 

6 

76 

34,000 

337,000 

13.06 

80.71 

77.26 

10.09 

9.04 

2.97 

1920«. 



31,000 

293,000 

12.97 

_ 

81.57 

10.68 


2.39 

Michigan: 









1924. 

16 

70 

166,000 

992,000 

18.66 

86.76 

89.6^ 

16.63 

16.26 

1.92 

1925. 

16 

66 

122,000 

1,006,000 

13.33 

82.79 

91.07 

12.14 

10.87 

1.19 

1926 «. 



127,000 

983,000 

16.46 


as. 67 

12.92 


2.64 

■Wisconsin; 








1924. 

4 

66 

18,000 

128,000 

17.19 

86.36 

81.79 

14.06 

13.24 

3.13 

1926. 

4 

60 

13,000 

117,000 

14.63 

84.62 

76.46 

11.11 

10.08 

3.42 

1926« . 



13,000 

116,000 

13.79 


81.29 

11. 21 


2. 68 

Nebraska: 









1924. 

6 

90 

106,000 

717.000 

16.46 

84.90 

88.94 

14.64 

13.71 

1.82 

1925. 

6 

116 

110,000 

876,000 

14.38 

82.76 

87.34 

12.66 

11.78 

1.82 

1926 ». 



104,000 

969,000 

13.03 


83.10 

10.84 


2.19 

Montana and Wyoming: 









1924. 

4 

92 

81,000 

517.000 

17.21 

85.77 

91.06 

16.67 

14.36 

1. 64 

1926. 

6 

Ki 

79,000 

604,000 

15.23^ 

84.93 

86.88 

13.08 

12.60 

2.16 

1926 «. 



130,000 

992,000 

15.22 

_ 

86.07 

13.10 


2.12 

Itinho: 











1924. 

8 

34 

38,000 

262,000 

17.06 

87.06 

88.39 

15.08 

14.23 

1.98 

1925. 

7 

62 

72,000 

470,000 

17.02 

87.02 

90.01 

15.32 

14.81 

1.70 

3926 •. 



16,000 

124,000 

10.14 


79.93 

12.90 


3.24 

Oolorttdo: 










1924. 

36 

93 

364,000 

2,403,000 

16.66 

84. 70 

90.99 

36,15 

14.30 

1.50 

3925. 

16 

70 

211,000 

1,642,000 

14.26 

82.70 

90.18 

12.85 

12.29 

1.40 

1926 ® .. 



371,000 

2,906,000 

14.90 


85. 70 

12. 77 


2.13 

Utah: 





i 




1924. 

J7 

36 

76,000 

640,000 

16.30 

85.44 

86.32 

34.07 

13.38 

2.23 

1925. 

15 

67 

135,000 

990,000 

15.86 

84. 20 

86.00 

13.04 

13.06 

2.22 

1926 ®. 


1 

64,000 

391,000 

16.37 


84.36 

13.81 


2. 66 

California: 










1924. 

8 

77 

131,000 

783,000 

18.26 

83.24 

1 91.62 

16. 73 

16.69 

1.63 

3925.— -. 

71 

77 

88,000 

486,000 

19.14 

83.30 

94.62 

18.11 

17.96; 

1.03 

1926 ®. 



73,000 

396,000 

19.49 

1 .1 

i 94.82 

18.48 


1. 01 

Other States: 




1 





1924. 

7 

67 

67,000 

446,000 

17.03 

83.23' 

88.20 

15. 02 

13.81 

2. 01 

3926. 

7 

62 

49,000 

466, 000 

13.30 

78 97 

1 79.10 

10. 52 

9.65 

2.78 

1926® . 



62,000 

429,000 

14.45 


at. 88 

12. 12 


2. .33 

United States: 




i 




A verago”” 

1914-1920.-. 

81 

83 

823,000 

6,063,000 

16.01 

84.07 

84.75 

13. 57 

12. 74 

2. 44 

1921-1925.. 

88 

68 

916,000 

6,606,000 

15.74 

83.62 

8J. 

13.87 

13.12 

J 87 

1914. 

60 

86 

722,^ 

6,288,000 

16.38 

8^89 

83.33 

13.65 

12.93 

2.73 

1916. 

67 

92 

874,000 

6,160,000 

16.49 

84.38 

86.17 

14.21 

13.42 

2.28 

1916. 

74 

80 

821,000 

6,920,000 

16.30 

84.74 

85.03 

13.86 

13.18 

2 44 

1917. 

91 

74 

766,000 

6,626,000 

16.28 

83.89 

83.64 

13.60 

12.79 

2 68 

1918-. 

89 

81 

761,000 

6,578,000 

16.18 

84.70 

81.30 

13.64 

12.79 

2.64 

3919. 

89 

78 

726,000 

6,888,000 

J4.48 

82.84 

85.22 

12.34 

11.31 

2.14 

1920-..-. 

97 

91 

1,089,000 

7,991,000 

15.99 

83.96 

, 85.24 

13.63 

12.76 

2.86 

1921. 

92 

76 

1,020,000 

7,414,000 

15.77 

83.09 

87.26 

13.76 

13.11 

2.01 

1922. 

81 

68 

675,000 

4,963,000 

15.44 

83.76 

88.16 

13.61 

13.02 

1.83 

1923. 

89 

70 

881,000 

6,686,000 

15.30 

83.4? 

87.39 

13.37 

12.67 

1.93 

1924. 

90 

66 

1,090,000 

7,076,000 

17.19 

85.03 

89.66 

15.41 

H. 61 

1.78 

1926. 

88 

71 

913,000 

6,993,000 

14.86 

82.84 

87.89 

13.06 

12.30 

1.80 

1026 •. 



971,000 

7,588,000 

15.00 


85.33 

12.80 


2.20 




1 

1 




Division of Crop and Livestf>ck Estimates. 

) Acreage and production of beets are credited to the State in which the beets are made into sugar. Year 
bhown is that in which beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

> Based upon weight of beets sliced, except possibly in a very few factories. 

^ Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

< Percentage of sucrose actually extracted by fiuitorios. 

< Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remaining in molasses and pulp. 

> Preliminary. 
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Table 307. —Cane sugar: Production in Louisiana^ 1011-1926 



Facto- 

Sugar production 

1 

1 

Average i 
sugar 
made 
per ton 
of cane 

1 

1 Cano used for sugar 

Alolassi^s made ^ 

Yean 

ries in 

1 opera¬ 
tion 

As 

made 

Equiva¬ 
lent re¬ 
fined a 

Acreage 

Aver¬ 
age per 
acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Total 

Per ton 
of 

sugur 

Average: | 

Num¬ 

ber 

Short 

tons 

Siiort 

tons 

Pounds 

Acres 

Short 

tons 

Short tojis 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1914-1920.-. 

1 130 

214,104 

199, 645 
188,000 

138 

207,849 

14.9 

3.092,503 

20,671,330 

97 

1921-1925.. J 

1 103 

202,000 

142 

208,000 

13.7 

2,844,000 

18,247,000 

90 

1911. 

188 

352,874 

328,870 

120 

310,000 

19 

6,887,292 

35,062,525 ! 

99 

1912. 

120 

163,573 

143,130 

142 

197,000 

11 

2, J62,574 

14, 302,169 

93 

1913. 

153 

292,698 

272,795 

139 

248,000 

17 

4,214,000 

24,046,320 

82 

1914 . i 

149 

242,700 

226,200 

152 

213,000 

15 

3, 199.000 

17,177,443 

71 

1915.-.. 

136 

137,500 

128,200 

136 

183,000 

11 

2,0JS,0O0 , 

, 12,743,000 

I 93 

1916 . 1 

150 

303,900 ! 

283,200 

149 

221,000 

18 

4.072, OOO 

26,154,000 

86 


140 

243,600 

227,000 

261,800 

128 

244,000 

[ 16.6 

3,813,000 

30,728,000 

126 

1918. ! 

134 

280,900 1 

135 

231,200 

18 

4,170,000 

28,049,000 

100 

1919. 

121 

121,000 

112,800 

129 

179,900 

10.6 

1,883,000 

12,991,000 I 

107 

1920 . 

122 

169,127 

167,620 

136 

182,843 

13.6 

2, 492, 524 

16.856,867 

100 

1921 . 

124 

324,431 

302,370 

155 

226,366 

18.5 

4,180,780 

25,423,311 1 

78 

1922.. 

112 

295,095 

275,029 

166 

241,433 

15.6 

3,778,110 1 

22,718,640 1 

1 77 

1923. 

106 

162,023 

151,005 

82,000 

136 

217,269 

11.1 

2, 386,660 

1.5,719,400 

97 

1924. 

82 

88,000 

144 

163,000 

190,000 

7.6 

1,228,000 

0,590,000 

109 

1925 . 

91 

139,000 

130,000 

106 

14.0 

2,(i4r>,000 

17,783,000 

128 

1926 < . 


! 68,000 

6:1,000 

!__ _ 

123 

160,000 

6.9 

1,104,000 

7,509,000 

no 


Division ol Crop ami Livestock Estimates. 

’ Sugar campaigri, usually not ended before February following season of growth of cane. 

^ Dnc ton of sugar as made is assumed to be eciuivalent io 0.9H2 ton of refined as tentatn ely recoiniij* ntl< d 
l)y the Joint committee on sugar statistics of the Departiiieiit of ( onimeice and the Dcjairtnient of 
\gricuJtuio. 

’ Figures for uioluases, 1911-1914, are a.s repoited i)y the Louisiana Sugai Vlanteis’ Assinaatiou; figuies 
for later yeais as leiiorted liy Division of ('rop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 30S .—Cane tiugor: Production of Hairaii, 1913-1926 



Aver¬ 

age 

length 

of 

cam¬ 

paign 

Sugar production 

('ane iLse^l lor sugar 


\\erage en- 
traefion of 

Island and year eude<i 
Sept. 30 




Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

1 

! Total 

1 sugar 

As 

made 

Equiva¬ 

lent 

refined t 

Area 

har¬ 

vested 

Pro¬ 

duction 

area 
in cane 

Per ' 

Hai^aii: 

Days 

Short 

tons 

Short 

tons 

Acres 

Short 
ions 1 

Short 

tons 

Acres 1 

1 

Per 

cent ' tbs. 

1924. 

201 

228,000 

213,000 

49,000 

41 

1,99(>, (XX) 

106,000 

108,000 

11.42 228 

1925 . 

170 

263,000 

246,000 

54,000 

43 

2, 321, (KX) 

11.33 227 

19262. 

193 

278,852 

260, 950 

55,2:16 

44 

2,141,1,87 

109,063 

11.42 1 228 

Kauai ; 






1924 ... 

170 ! 

121,000 

113,000 

20, (XK) 

49 

986,000 

42,000 

12.27 245 

1925 . 

134 1 

i:i4.000 

125,000 

24,(KX) 

46 

1,1J1,(X)0 

47,000 

12.06 ' 241 

1926« . 

166 

135, 739 

127,025 

23,494 

49 

1, 1 52, 981 

44,796 

11.77 ' 235 

Maui. 





1924 . 

16C 

155,000 

145,000 

19,000 

62 

1,170,000 

39,000 

13.25 , 265 

1925 . 

141 

170,000 

159,000 

20,000 

63 

1,268,000 

40,000 

13.51 , 270 

19262 .. 

158 

158,950 

148,74.5 

19,886 

60 

1,18.5.715 

39,518 

13.41 1 268 

Oahu: 







1924 . 

211 

187,000 

175,000 

23,000 

I 66 

1,509,000 

4fi,000 

12.39 1 248 

1926. 

1926 2. 

! 146 

1 191 

202,000 

213,705 

189,000 

199,985 

24,000 
23,693 

67 

1 72 

1,607,000 

1,715,303 

46,000 1 
44, 397 

1 12.67 1 251 

12.46 1 249 


1 Duo ton of sugar as made is assumed to be equivalent to 0.9358 tons of refined, us tentatively recom¬ 
mended by the joint committee on sugar stati.^tics of the Department of ('oramerce and the Department 
of Agriculture. ^ 

’ 19(20 data collected through the Hawaiian tiugar Flanterb’ As:»ociation. 
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Table 308 .—Cane sugar: Pradudion of Hawaiif 191S'^19l^6 —Continued 


Sugar produotion 


Aver- 

age 

Island and year ended length 
Sept. 30 of 

cam¬ 
paign 


Cane used for sugar 


Equiva¬ 

lent 

refined 


Average ex¬ 
traction of 
sugar 


Territory of Hawaii. 


Short 

Short 


Short 

Short 


Average* 

Daps 

tons 

tons 

Acres 

tons 

tons 

Acres 

1914-1920. 

184 

604.024 

566.246 

116,974 

42 

4,890,918 

« 249,306 

1921-1926 . 

183 

622,116 

582,176 

116,820 

45 

5,262,600 

234,700 

1914. 

183 

612,000 

573,000 

112,700 

43 

4,900,000 


1915. 

196 

646,000 

605,000 

113,200 

46 

6,186,000 

239,800 

1916. 

180 

692, 763 

554,708 

116,419 

42 

4,860,424 

246,332 

1917. 

190 

644,663 

603,276 

12.3,900 

42 

6,220,000 

245,100 

1918. 

1H4 

676,700 

539,676 

119,800 

41 

4,866,000 

276,800 

1919. 

178 

600,312 

661, 772 

119,700 

40 

4,744,000 

239,900 

1920. 

175 

655,727 

520,049 

114.100 

30 

4,473,000 

247,900 

1921. 

202 

621.679 

488,094 

113,100 

41 

4,657,000 

236, 600 

1922. 

199 

692,000 

664,000 

124,000 

41 

5,088,000 1 

229,000 

1923. 

167 

.637,000 

501,000 

114,000 

40 

4,660,000 

236,000 

1924. 

192 

691,000 

647,000 

111,000 

51 

6,061,000 

232,000 

1926. 

164 

769,000 

720,000 1 

122,000 1 

62 

6,297,000 

241,000 

1926>. I 

180 

787,246 

736, 705 ! 

122,300 

63 

6,496,686 

237,774 


Division of Oop aJid I/ivestock Eotimates 

* 1026 data collected through the ll'iwaiian Bugai & Planters* Association 
J 1916-1920 aveiage 

Table 309.— iSugar: Production %n the United States and its possessionsf 1909-1996 


Year beginning 
July 


Average. 

1900-1913—. 

1914-1920-- 


Boet sugar __ 

(chieilj i 

refined) Louisiana 


Short tons Short tons 
609, (>20 292, 478 

S22, 661 214,104 


Cane sugar (cliielly raw) 



Porto 

Rico 

Hawaii 

Philippine 
Islanas ^ 

Total 

Short tons 
363, 474 
452, 549 

Short tons 
667, 496 
691,106 

Short tons 
262,781 
466,033 

Short tons 
2,095,619 
2,660,143 

346, 786 

617, 090 

140, 783 

1,848,864 

349, 840 

506, 821 

164,658 

1,946,631 

371, 076 

695, 038 

206,046 

2,131,534 

398, 004 

546, 624 

346,077 

2,144,734 

351, 666 

612,000 

408, 339 

2,406,944 

346,490 

646,000 

421,192 

2,382,365 

483, 690 

692, 763 

412,274 

2,601, 467 

603,081 

644,663 

425,266 

2,704.667 

453, 794 

676, 700 

474, 745 

2,616,286 

406,002 

600,312 

463,346 

2,505,010 

486, 071 

656, 727 

466,912 

2,366,286 

489,818 

521, 679 

608,499 

2,886,031 

408, 326 

692, 000 

633,189 

2,881,704 

879,172 

637,000 

476, 325 

2,362,232 

447,670 

691,000 

629,091 

2,713,484 

660,000 

769,000 

779,610 

3,386,003 

609,600 

787,246 

607,356 

3,066,783 

612,560 

3 799,700 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Cane sugar production 1909-1910 from Willett & Gray; 
1911 and subsequently from United States Department of Agriculture. Hawaiian produotion from 
”■ Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Year- 


Ha waiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
l>ook. 


1 Exports 1909-1911, production 1912 and subsequently. * Preliminary. 


I Unof&oial. 
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Tabljeq Production^ trader and supply available for comumption in 

continental United States^ 1909-1926 

IN TEEMS OF RAW SUQAK 


Year beginning 

July 1 

Produc¬ 
tion 1 

Brought in 
from 
insular 
possessions > 

Imports as 
sugar • 

Domestic 

exiiorts 

as 

sugar > 

Exports 

other 
forms» 

AvailabJ 

consump 

Total 

0 for 
tion^ 

Per 

capitfi 

Average: 

Short tom 

Short tom 

Short tom 

Short toils 

Short tom 

Short tom 

Pounds 

190^X913 . 

957,491 

1,004,493 

2,068,427 

46,602 

17,317 

3,967,691 

84.0 

1914-1920. 

1,102,1.53 

1,072,288 

2,847 ,575 

547.406 

46,538 

4.428,072 

86.0 

1921-1926. 

1,187,693 

1,495, 517 

3,854,633 

441,688 









1909. 

882,030 

927, 752 

1,934,7.54 

72,382 

24,351 

3,648,403 

79.7 

1910. 

903,476 

943, 701 

1,845,279 

36,697 

15,966 

3,639 891 

78.3 

1911 . 

1,005,337 

1,187, 663 

1,832,424 

50.380 

15,160 


83.0 

1912.. 

907,070 

1,026,972 

2,266,426 

30,963 

19,217 

4,1.50,288 

86.6 

1913 . 

1,088,844 

936, 376 

2,463,262 

37,190 

11,892 

4,439,489 

91.3 

1914. .. 

1,022,828 

1,098, 314, 

2.529,963 

302,641 

13. 585 

4,334,878 

87.9 

1916. 

1,078,407 

1,102, 057 

2.689,067 

882,864 

12,213 

3,974,463 

79.4 

1916. 

1,193,107 

1,203,938 

2.627,984 

676,762 

29,2U 

4,219,066 

83.2 

1917. 

1,068,437 

975,684 

2,344,816 

306,429 

46,131 

4,037,377 

98.5 

1918. 

1,102,421 

1,073,944 

2,799,962 

568,566 

36,747 

4,371,013 

83.8 

1919. 

903,060 

975, 735 I 

3,812,965 

776,602 

98,386 

4,816,862 

91.1 

1920. 

1,346,811 

1,076,342 

3,228,279 

819, .589 

89,491 

5.242,852 

97.9 

1921. 

1,424,726 

1.340,867 

3,940,777 

1,085,349 

31,397 

6,689,624 

103.0 

1922 .. 

1,021,360 

1,236,049 

4.068,205 

412,196 

12,568 

6,899,849 

107.3 

1923 . 

1,111,898 

1,274,870 

3,436,055 

162,883 

24,617 

5.646,223 

101.4 

1924. 

1,260,483 

1 1,645,319 

3,931,282 

273,470 

22,436 

6.541,178 

116.0 

1926. 

1,120,000 

i 1,981,482 

3,895,947 

326,804 




1926. 

1,066,000 


. ( .. 




__ i 




IN TERMS OF REFINED SUGAR? 


1921.' 

1,32,5.906 

1,260,894 

3.686, m 

1,009,377 

29,182 

5,2.34,638 1 

96.6 

1922. 

950, ()25 

1,161.3.51 

.3,805.745 

1 m, 4.39 

11,682 

5,522,600 1 

100.5 

1923-. 

1,031,615 

1,198, 777 

3,214,883 

142,217 

22,943 

5,283,115 ' 

94.9 

1924.. 

1926. 

I, 172,460 

J, 042,90;i 

1,547, .587 
1,869,332 

3,674,563 
3,634,323 

264,391 
303,073 

20,911 

6,119,314 I 

108.5 



. 1 " 



Division of ritatistiwU aiKi Ilistorioal Reseanjh. Trade fiprures, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com¬ 
merce. 


1 Beet and cane sugar only. 

* Duty free, from Uawfui, Porto Rico, and the Philippine islamJs (Virgin Islands included i917 and 
subsequently. 

* No account taken of sugar imported in other forms. Imports from the Philippine Islands excluded, 
reexi>orts deducted 

< Shipments to Hawaii and Porto Rico included. Direct exports to foreign countries from Hawaii and 
Porto Ri (!0 excluded 

« Sugar used in the manufacture' of other coinmodoties for exiiort on which drawback was paid. 

•No account taken of .stock.s at the beginning or end of year. 

? Raw sugar converted to refined by multiplying by the following factors. Cuba and Hawaii, 0.9358; 
Porto Rico, 0.0393; Philippines, 0.95; Ail others (Santo Domingo, British West Indies, Louisiana, etc.) 
0.933. 


































Table 311 .—Sugar beets: Acreage^ yietd per acre and prodmiion in specified countries^ average 1909-1913^ 1921-1936, annual 1924-1936 
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Table 312.— Sugar, raw, cane and beet; World prodtudion, 1909-10 to 1996-97 



Produc¬ 
tion in 

Estimated 

_ Total 

Chief producing countries 

Year* 

countries 
rcMitlng 
all years 

world 

total 

European 

beet 

sugar 

Cuba 

India > 

Java * i 

Germany * 

Ozeoho- 

slovakia 

1909- 10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

Sheri tons 
15,951,490 
17,883,181 
16,931,377 
19,504,737 
20,008,966 

Short tons 
16,831,000 
18,828,000 
17,904,000 
20,367.000 
21,005,000 

Short tons 
6,698,712 
8,407,416 
6,628,923 
8,884,676 
8,709, 590 

Short tons 
2,020,871 
1,661,465 
2,123,502 
2,719,961 

2,709,460 

Short tons 
2,480,700 
2,687,100 
2,744,900 
2,861,500 
2,573,200 

Short tons 
1,368,765 
1,411,276 
1,616,599 
1,560,274 
1,615.944 

Short tons 
2,146,817 
2,770,000 
1,651,797 
2,901,564 
2,885, 752 

Short tons 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

10,694,669 

17.764,364 

17,373,954 

18,861,939 

17,413,368 

20,878,000 
18,874,000 
18,693,000 
20.293,<K)0 
18.791.000 

8,128,018 
5,644,337 
4,443.528 
4,664,062 
3,867,311 

2,921,984 

3,398,385 

3,421,697 

1 3,889.966 
i 4,490,002 

2,736,000 

2,040,000 

3,003,000 

3,830,000 

2,762,000 

1. 548,668 
1,464,030 
1,796,668 
2,006,521 
1.960,118 

2,720,635 

1,678,402 

1,721,250 

1,726,483 

1,297,060 

m4,496 

till 

1 1 1 1 

lift 

1 1 1 1 
111! 

iiil 

16,311,053 
17,729.100 
18,631,553 
19,012,212 

17,999,000 
19, .563,000 
20,577,000 
20.861,000 

2,856,507 

4,116,784 

4,348,764 

4,901.306 

4,183,676 

4,406,413 

1 4,617,470 
4,083,483 

3,404,000 
2,825.000 
2,928,000 
j 3,410,000 

1,472,796 
1,681,338 
1,863,357 
1,989,170 

773,700 

1,194,729 

1,433,742 

1,603,933 

662,718 

796,967 

730,746 

811,323 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25. 

1925- 26. 

1926- 27 

20,884,638 

24,390,375 

25,441,641 

24,025,814 

22,8.33,000 

20,765,000 

27,687,000 

26,189,000 

6,644,488 

7,734,208 

8,000.315 

7,378,203 

1 4,606,223 
i 5,812,068 
6,462,756 
5,040,000 

1 3,716,000 
2,854,000 
3,334,000 
3, 593,000 

1,980,653 

2,202,296 

2,636,293 

2,193,302 

1,263,455 1 
1,723,600 
1,770,249 
1,794,300 1 

1 

1,114,666 

1,574,494 

1,664,727 

1,132,061 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Estimated world total suprar production for the ixiriod 
1895-^ to 1908-1909 in Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 808. 


* Figures are for the crop years 1909-10 to 1926-27 for the countries in which the sugar harvesting begins 
in the fall months and is completed during the following calendar year except in the cane-sugar producing 
countries where the season begins in May or J line and is completed in the same calendai year. Production 
in these countries is for the ewendar years 1909 to 1926. 

* The flguras quoted are the production of gur, a low grade of sugar which is mostly consumed by the. 
natives. 

i All grades of sugar reduced to terms of head sugar 

* Figures for 1909-10 to 1917-18 arc for pie-war boundaries. 

> Bimcmia, Moravia, and Silesia only. 

«Preliminary. 


Table 313.— Sugar: Production in specified countries^ average 1909'-10 to 191S~t4, 
1921-22 to 1925-26, artnaal 1924-26 to 1926-27 

BEET SUGAR IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR 


Country 

Average, 
1909*10 to 
1913-14 » 

Average, 
1921-22 to 
192.5-26 

1924-2.5 

1925-26 

1926-27, 

preliminary 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada». 

United States ».. 

Short tons 
11,782 
655,000 

Short tons 
31,908 
984,600 

Short tons 
48,733 
1,172,000 

i 

Short tons 
41,376 
981,000 i 

Short tons 
’ 35,636 
1,043,800 

Total North America. 

666,782 

1,016,608 

1,220,733 

1,022,376 

1,079,436 

EUROPE 






England and Wales.. 

Sweden. 

Denmark.-. 

Netherlands ®. 

Belgium. 

<3,084 
153,739 
127,091 
246,341 
278,837 

24,755 
175,642 
141,985 
324,257 

1 346,040 

1 29,746 

149,116 
149,730 

1 352,355 

1 434,860 

1 64,082 

1 22.5,419 

190,808 
330,277 
361,034 

156,800 

23,000 

165,350 

292,110 

255,280 

France *. 

Spain. 

It£dy *.-... 

Switzerland.... 

Germany. 

807,887 
115,727 
208,€f76 
3,784 
«2,340, 268 

1 606,675 

197,686 
307,781 
6,654 
1,558,996 

807,662 

280,908 

468,119 

6,614 

1,723,601 

781,065 
268,900 
166,571 
6,944 

1, 770,249 

758,021 
<287,000 
352,168 
7,700 
1,794,300 


* Figures for Europe are estimates for present boundaries, 

» Refined sugar in terms of raw. 

3 Unofficial estimate. 

«Two-year average. 

• One year only 1912-13. According to statistics of the German Sugar Association the 1912-13 sugar 
production was greater than any other year. 
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Table 313.— Su(far: Production in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 19i$--i4f 
to 1925-26, annual 1924-26 to 1926-27 —Continued 
BEET SUGAE IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR-Continued 


Country 

Average, 
1009-10 to 
1913-14 

' ^ 1 

Average, I 
1921-22 to , 
1926-26 

1 

1924-26 , 

t 

, 1926-26 

1 

1926-27, 

preliminary 

SUBOFE—continued 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short torus 

1 

1 Short tons 

Short torts 

Austria. 

79,628 1 

63.302 

82,800 

86,139 

80,505 

Oxechoslovakia.. 

1,221,274 1 

1,179,166 

1,674,494 

1,0(>4,727 

1,132,061 

Hungary. 

176,783 

139,878 

222,838 

183,123 

200,000 

Yugoslavia. 

41,459 

66,069 

140,414 

74,700 

L04,70U 

Bulgaria. 

4, .376 

22,044 

44, .530 

(•) 

35.340 


7 88,245 

76,608 

98,379 

114,829 

U54,(X)0 

Poland.!!. 

702,626 

444, 691 

005,493 

643,743 

655,000 

Finland. 

(«) 

1,4.35 

667 

2,400 

4,01.3 

Russia. 

l..W7,n4 

46.3,826 

501,977 

i, 066,316 

920,865 

Total Europe. 

« 8,166,838 

6,126,269 

7,734,208 

8,000,316 

7,378,208 

OCEANIA 






Australia..__ 

8 1,030 


3,379 





’ 3,128 j 


* T ....... ' 


Total countries reporting for all 






periods listed. 

8.822.620 

7,142,777 

8,964,941 

, 9,022,690 

8,467,639 

Estimated world total beet sugar 

8.824,000 

7,146,000 

8,971,000 

9,026,000 

8,478,000 


CANE SUGAR (RAW) 


NORTH AMERICA, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND 






WEST INDIES 






United States. 

302,150 

202,530 

88,000 ; 

139,000 

68,000 

Hawaii. 

667,495 

675,200 

769,000 

787,246 

• 799,700 

Porto Rico. 

363,474 

600,976 

660,003 

609.800 

612,550 

Virgin Islands. 

9,613 

4,917 

8,047 

<6,343 

*6,720 

Central America: 






llonduros___ 


7 20,141 

24, 563 



Guatemala. 

8,998 

24,969 

. 26,896 

! 169 


Nicaragua. 

3,742 

15,367 

^ 16,483 

•22,000 

*27,600 

Salvador_ 

•18,084 

7 21,500 

22,000 



Mexico. 

1 163; 388 

179; 150 

186,297 

214,618 

• 196,000 

West Indies (British): 






Antigua.—' 

12,919 

13,395 

19,036 

• 14,300 

»211,000 

Barbados. 

27,788 

51,607 

^ 55,233 

■».53,938 

•56,000 

Jamaica.. 

23,856 

44,178 

•47,984 

• 64, .596 

•.56,000 

8t Christopher. 

13,252 

14,006 

17,4.11 

1 18,346 

•16,700 

Tnnidad and Tobago... 

51,275 

66.483 

•77,983 

• 82,388 

•78,000 

Cuba...- 

2,287,052 

4, 896,400 

5,812,068 

6,462,766 ! 

5,040,000 

Dominican Republic. 

’ 104,664 

281, 571 

345, 728 

394,033 

^ 375,000 

Haiti. 

(“) 1 

10,428 

• 9, 274 

• 12,599 

• 14,000 

West Indies (French): 






Guadeloupe... 

• 40,810 

.31,89.3 

43,000 

36,000 

< 39,000 

Martinique.... 

42,782 

34,423 

• 53. 764 

< 53, H9fl 

.50,400 

Total North and Central American 

1 





countries reporting for all periods 






listed. 

4,023,268 

7,047,479 

8,235, 217 

7,999,028 

7,491,630 

EUROPE AND ASIA 






Spain. 

17,069 

9,147 

9,043 

• 10,000 

•8,400 

India... 

2,649.480 

3,248,200 

2,854,000 

3,334,000 

3,693,000 

Formosa. 

192,299 

47.5.032 

632,823 

.563,848 

465,230 

Japan. 

‘ 76,718 

7 97,782 

112,016 

_ 

•96,700 

Java. 

1,612,669 

2,112,1.54 

2,202, 295 

2, 636, 293 

2,193,362 

Philippine Islands. 

294,380 

• 7 579,279 

779, 610 

(») 

(12) 

Total European and Asiatic coun¬ 






tries reporting for all periods listed. 

4,371,407 

5,844,533 

5, .598, 161 

6,^433,141 

6,259,992 


> Unoffidal estimate. 

•No sugar produced. 

’ Four^year average. 

• Ope year only. 

• This average Is larger than the 19(»~10 to 1913-14 average of the fi^es quoted in Table 312, which refer 
to pre-war boundaries. The dilTerenoe is mostly accounted for by the figure for Germany which in this 
table is an ofiicial figure for present boundaries for one year only, a year of an unusually larw crop. See 
footnote 0. For pre-war boundaries as reported in Table 312 official figures are available for w five years. 
The balance of the difference is accountea for by the change in territory in Russia. 

»» Exclusive of production in minor producing countries, for which no data are available. 

« Too small to report. 

u Figures for the total crop are not yet avaialble. Trade reports place the 192&-26 oommerdal crop at 
488,000 short tons, and the 1928-27 crop at 582,000 short tons. 
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Tabub 318. — Sugar: Production in specified countriee, average 1909-10 to 191S-14, 
1991-9S to 1996-96, annual 1994r-96 to 1990-97 —Continued 

OAITB STTOAR (RAW)—Oontliiiwd 


Country 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average, 
1021-22 to 
1026-26 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27, 

preUminary 

SOOTB AMSBICA 

Argentina. 

Brasil. 

British Quiana. 

Dutch Guiana. 

Ecuador. 

Peru. 

Short tons 
103,863 

M 332,813 

M 112,312 
13,236 
6,289 
202,618 

Short tons 
288,008 
900,079 
112,297 
11,876 
18,400 
339,315 

l^unt tons 
274,127 
916,643 
101,780 
0,996 
•21,000 
346,025 

&iort tons 
433,968 
996,901 
120,490 
•11,000 
<23,000 
•297,000 

Short tons 
529,000 
•700,000 
•106,000 
•14,600 
•20,000 
•308,000 

Total 8outh America. 

861,020 

1,678,974 

1,608,471 

1,882,359 

1,677,600 

AFBICA 

Egypt. 

Mauritius. 

Union of South Africa. 

Portuguese East Africa. 

Reunion. 

67,127 
233,671 
88,165 
26,460 
41,653 

100,261 
243,067 
182,341 
40,937 
51,805 

88,268 

247,098 

161,253 

<49,591 

67,904 

105,620 

266,807 

239,463 

<44,000 

66,179 

•101,000 
239,000 
< 2^2,610 
<65,266 
<65,000 

Total Africa. 

467,076 

627,411 

604,714 i 

/ 20,159 

702,766 

OCKANIA 

Australia. 

Fiji. 

216,331 

84,629 

411,942 

71,984 

478,606 * 
71,477 

581,646 

113,000 

II 

Total Oceania. 

300,900 

483,926 I 

560,083 

694,646 

563,000 

Total cane sugar producing countries 

reiKirting for all periods listed. 

Estimated world total cane sugar 
Total world cane and beet-sugar pro¬ 
duction in countries reporting all 

periods listed. 

Estimated world total tieet and cane 
sugar . 

10,013,721 

10,473,000 

18,836,341 

19,29*;, 000 

15,682,323 
16,697,000 

22,825,100 

23,743,000 

10,656,646 

17,784,000 

26,011,587 

26,756,000 

17,729,333 
18,661,000 

26,762,023 

27,687,000 

1 

16,694,988 

17,711,000 

25,162,627 

26,189,000 


DivisioD of Statistical and Historical Research. OfQcial sources and International Institute of Agricul' 
f urc except as otherwise stated. Figures are for the crop years 1909-10 to 1926- 27 for the countries in wldob 
the sugar harvesting season begins in the fall ruontlis and is completed during the following calendar years, 
except in the case of cane-sugar producing countries where the season begins in May or June and is com¬ 
pleted in the same calendar year. Production in these countries is for the calendar jears 1909 to 1920. 

i Unofficial estimate. 

Exclusive of production in minor producing countries, for which no data are available. 

18 Three-yeai average. 


Table 314. — Sugar: Inter national trade, average 1909-1913, annual 19BS-19S6 



Cuba... 

Czechoslovakia. 

Dominican Republic. 
Dutch East Indies... 
P«i. 


«76e 92,861 

3.6621,412,566 
7 8861 78.817 


818,889 
43 510,484 

164 186,046 
2,861 2,014,478 
110 49.401 


436 109,455 

8,923 4,379,014.<6,631,643 

42 734,886 . 912,498 

501 243,227 678 381,972 

3,631 2,070,679 « 178 •2,279,166 

133 49.809 121 102.763 


• Year beginning July 1. 

• Four-year average. 

• Less than half a ton. 

• Revista Azuoarera de M. A. Himely. 


• One year only. 

• Java and Madura only. 
7 Three-year average. 
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Table 314. — Sugar: International trade^ average 1909-1918^ annual 19t8-1985 — 

Continued 


Year ended Dee. 31 


Ooiintry 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TBiEa>-contixiued 


Average llKB^lQia 1923 


Formosa-... 

<lermaDy--, 

Onadel(2|ipe. 

iiongkong... 

Hungary.... 


Jainaloa. 

Martinique.. 
Mauritius.... 
Netherlands.. 
Peru. 


Philippine Islands. 

Poland.. 

Reunion. 

Russia. 


Salvador.. 

Trinidad and Tobago.. 
Union of South Africa.. 
Venezuela. 


1924 

1 

Imports 

i 

Exports ; 

1 

Short 

Short 

tout 

tons 

1 20,167 

27,702. 

1 50,412 

418,477 


29,388. 

; 4i8,337 

330,631 

: 887 

106,066. 


38,776j. 


125,202 125,868 


162,528 

16 

232,844 

311,391 

268,223 

277 

293’, 091!' 
292,6711 

m,750 

350 

417,667 

229,482 

4,985 

1,671 

299,807 

104,871 

39,377 

8,741 

123 

_ 

394,436 

271,498 

47.458. 

1,103 

206 

602,7r3 
216,085 





1 

893 

2,972 

27 

10,188 

39,786 

32,274 

21,931 

3 

945 

637 

23 

6,004,. 

48,632 

9,375l 

10,3691 

1,129 

5,946 

36 

2,792 

67,930 

59,970 

12,302 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 


British Malaya. 


Irish Free State. 
Italy. 


37,908 

13,764 

51,690 

72 

715,990 

26,611 

(10) 

297,893 
84,965 
343,622 
21,814 

(10) 

820 
90 
14,933 
22,536 

43,020 

8,086 

50,077 

186,198 

11,718 

206,897 

9,249! 

176,942 

61,402 

62,962 

302 

60,204 

» 13,478 

52,326 
109,352 
39,631 

*557 


Switzerland. 118,201. 

United Kingdom. 1,853,605 

United States.2,122,517 

Other countries. 432,325 


47,520 5, 54,608 

34,939. 15,129. 

7,329 112 80,744 

112,731 372 106,113 

624,650, 23,011'‘ 841,497 


.,7971 31,095 

;491.1 

279 ' 

ii086r‘iw,'’9^! 


91,462 18,708 

20,218. 

122,397. 

356,936 194, 763 


. 109,910 

32,6031,694,865 


36' 137,037 
58,66711,946,416 


39,684 3,854,668 222,458 4,137,873 

192,238 167,359 196,587 216, .581 


68 , 142, 
121 2.365, 
1,248 4,459, 
!, 780 229, 


230 63 

653 73,832 

766 379,358 

461 65,411 


Total. 7,125,060 7,4?2,071 9,644,727 9,757,733|11,068,7(»1|J 1,260,462 12,155,536112,590,910 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

The following kinds and grades have been indudod under the head of sugar: Brown, white oandied, 
oaramel, ohanoaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: 
Candy (meaning confectionery), confectionery, gluwse, graije sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 


»Four-year average. 

• One year only. 

’ Threeyear average. 


t Six months. 

^ Sea trade only. 
Not available. 

































































































Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistioe reparta. 
Data for 1800-1008 are available in 1024 Yearbook, p. 810, Table 388. 

1 Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 


Table 316.- -Sugar^ granulated: Average wholesale price per pounds New York 

1909-^1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av.t 

Average: 

Cents 

■ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


Cents 

Cents 

B!BI 

Cents 

1000-1013. 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

msM 

6.2 

6.1 

A9 

4.8 

4.0 

1914-1020 - - — 

7, 6 

7.6 

7.6 





an 

as 

7.8 


7.6 


1021-1025. 

6,7 

6.8 

7.2 

IQQ 

6.8 

||yQ 

Kli 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 


6.6 

a7 

1009. 


4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

4.0 

6.0 

gfjl 

4.8 

1010 . 


4.0 

5.2 

6.1 

5.2 

mm 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

4.8 

4.6 


ao 

1011 . 


4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

6.1 

5.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.1 


as 

1012 . 



5.6 

6.1 

4.9 


4.9 

4.9 

mm 

4.8 

4.8 


ai 

1913. 


IB 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

4.3 

1914. 

3.0 

3.0 

3.8 

3.7 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

a6 

6 .C 

6.0 

4.0 

4.8 

4.7 

1915. 

4.0 

6.6 

6.7 

5.8 

6.9 

6.0 

6.8 

a5 

6.1 

6.0 

mu 

ao 

as 

1916. 

6.7 

6.0 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

7.4 


7.0 

6.4 

7.1 

ma 

6.9 

ao 

1917. 

6.6 

6.0 

7.1 

8.2 

7.9 

7.6 


8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.0 

7.7 

1018. 

7.4 

7.3 


7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

mmM 

7.4 

8.6 

as 

as 

8.8 

7.8 

1019. 

8.8 

8.8 


&8 

8.8 

8.8 


as 

as 

as 

as 

lao 

ao 

1920. 

15.4 

15.0 


>19.2 

*22.6 

>21.2 


16.7 

14.3 

10.8 

0.6 

ai 


1021 . 

7.6 

7.1 

wm 


6.3 

5.7 

6.5 

A8 

6.6 

a2 


ao 

a2 

1922. 

4.8 

4.0 


mm 

5.3 

6.9 

ao 

6.7 

as 

ae 


ao 

6.0 

1023. 

a7 

7.3 

8.6 

0.2 

9.4 

0.2 

a6 


a2 

0.0 


as 

a4 

1024. 

&4 

a? 

8.6 

7.0 

7.3 

mm 

6.6 

ae 

7.1 

7.3 


7.2 

7.4 

1025. 

6.1 

5.8 

A9 

5u6 

6.6 

5.6 

WM 

&4 

a4 

ao 


as 

6.5 

1028. 

5.1 

A2 

4.0 

6.2 

6.5 

6.4 

a6 

6.5 

ac 

a7 

as 

ai 

a5 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. ^ Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
Data for 1890-1006 are available in 1024 Yearbook, p. 811, Table 300. 


1 Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 

> No quotations. Prices shown estimated by Bureau of Labor Statistics by applying manulkcturifig 
diflerennai to prices of raw sugar. 
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Tablk 317.— Stigar, granulated; Average retail price per pound, United Htatee, 

mS-19SS 

x Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Bept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver- 

16 16 16 16 16 15 16 16 16 15 16 16 age 


Average: 

Crnis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents\ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cr 7 »f« Cents 

1914-1920_ 

.... 9.1 

9.5 

9.5 

9.9 

10.8 

10.9 

n.o 1 

10 9 

10.1 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

10.0 

1921-1926_ 

.... 8.5 

8.4 

8.9 

8.9 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

8 . t 

8.1 

8.2 

8 1 

8 J 

8.4 


1914. 6,2 6.2 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.1 5 2 7.9 8.0 7.2 0.2 0.1 5.9 


9. 5 10. 6 

10 .8 10. 7 


18.7 20.2 25.4 2fi. 7 20 6 


6.7 6.7 6.7 6.6 6 7' 6 9 6.9 7.0 7.0 1 7.1 7.1' 7.3 1 6 9 


Division of Statistical and Historical Jio.search. ('ouipilod from Bureau of Laf)or <l.jns.tics reports 

Table 31S.— Sugar-cane airup: Acreage, produclron, and farm nrice, btj State.s, 

1934, 1925, and 1026 


State 

Acreage used 
(or sirup 

Yield per 

1 

lore 1 

PrwliK'tiori 

Price per gallon 

1 received by pro¬ 
ducers Doc 1 

! 








1 





1924 

t,000 

1925 

1 

t,000 1 

1926 ‘ 

1,000 

1924 

Gnl- 

1925 1 

Gab 

l‘> 20 ‘ 

Glib 

1924 

/.Odd 

1925 

i 

f/allons 

' ‘ 1 

1 1926 ‘ 

1,000 

1924 

1925 

19261 

j 

1 (teres 

anfs 

aCTfH 

Ions 

Ions 

Ions 

gallons 

[ gallons 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

South Carolina. 

\ 10 

8 ’ 


126 

72 

140 

1,2.50 

570 

I 700 

87 

1 100 

90 

Georgia . 


32 

35 

12.5 

•10 

17.5 

3.7.50 

3, .520 

0,125 

95 

100 

75 

Florida ... 

9 

10 1 

liL 

200 

210 

210 

1,800 

2,100 

2,100 

100 

105 

85 

Alabama. 

20 

22 

20 

106 

140 

165 

2.120 

3,080 

3,300 

no 

no 

90 

M i.s,sis,sippi 

8 

14 ! 

14 

of) 

172 

205 

440 

2,408 

2, S70 

135 

105 

95 

ArkunsiiK .. 

3 


3 

70 

120 

135 

210 

360 

405 

110 

120 

105 

Louisiana . 

47 

26 1 

29 

202 

202 

140 

0 , 512 

6 . 641 

4,068 

100 

72 

9.5 

Texas. 

13 

1 

il 

82 

165 1 

196 

1,066 

1,815 

2,150 

125 

130 1 

9.5 

United States.. 

140 

125 1 

__ i 

127 

144 

10.3 

171 

20, 148 

L 

20 , 400 

1 21,724 

102 


88 


Division of ("rop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

SORGO FOR SIRUP 

Table 310 .—Sorgo for ^irup: Acreage, production, and December 1 price, Urnted 

States, 1917-1926 


1 

i 

Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 


1,000 

_ 


atres 

Gallo7is 

1917. 

415 

90.3 

1918. 

422 

79.2 

1919. 

487 

8a9 

1920. 

536 

92.4 

1921. 

518 

88.0 


49,606 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

I>er 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
gallon 
receiv¬ 
ed by 
pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec 1 


1,000 


LOGO 



acres 

Gallons 

gaUons 

Cents 

1922 . 

447 

81.6 

36,440 

71.0 

1923 . 

380 

84.2 

32,001 

86.2 

1924. 

369 

67.8 

25,004 

94.3 

1925.. 

370 

67.4 

24,026 

919 

1926«. 

403 

80.3 

36,977 

815 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 PreUminar3(. 
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Tabi.e 320 .—Svrgo for sirup: Acreage, produetion, and December 1 price, by 

SuUes, isu-isne 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield per 
acre 

Production 

Price per gallon 
received by pro¬ 
ducers Dec. 1 


1924 

1925 

1926» 

1024 

1025 

1926 

1924 

1925 

19261 

1924 

1926 

1026 


ifiOO 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

OaU 

Ions 

Gal¬ 

lons 

Gal¬ 

lons 

1.000 

gallons 

1,000 

gallons 

1.000 

gallons 

CerUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Ohio. 

4 

4 

4 

76 

72 

72 

300 

288 

288 

115 

125 

120 

Indiana. 

3 

2 

2 

85 

88 

02 

255 

176 

184 

105 

112 

105 

Illinois. 

9 

12 

14 

76 

77 

78 

676 

924 

1,092 

112 

no 

105 

Wisconsin. 

2 

2 

2 

54 

70 

66 

108 

140 

132 

120 

135 

140 

Minnesota. 

2 

2 

2 

56 

71 

80 

112 

142 

160 

108 

115 

120 

Iowa. 

5 

5 

6 

72 

79 

77 

360 

395 

462 

no 

115 

no 

Missouri. 

22 

22 

25 

81 

76 

78 

1,782 

1,672 

1,960 

99 

102 

100 

Nebraska. 

2 

2 

2 

80 

70 

64 

160 

140 

128 

100 

100 

100 

Kansas. 

4 

5 

3 

76 

50 

58 

300 

250 

174 

98 

102 

96 

Virginia. 

12 

11 

12 

96 

78 

100 

1,140 

858 

1,200 

90 

95 

95 

West Virginia. 

8 

8 

8 

92 

80 

97 

736 

640 

776 

106 

115 

no 

North Carolina. 

31 

28 

44 

87 

68 

91 

2,697 

1,904 

780 

4,004 

90 

98 

90 

South Carolina. 

21 

20 

22 

62 

39 

77 

1,302 

1,694 

80 

92 

75 

Georgia. 

25 

10 

23 

71 

45 

00 

1,775; 

855 

2,070 

84 

95 

70 

Kentucky.. — 

30 

39 

51 

80 

80 

95 

2,400 

3,120 

4,845 

97 

96 

80 

Tennessee. 

30 

28 

32 

73 

68 

93 

2,190 

1,904 

2, 976 

96 

94 

80 

Alabama.. 

36 

42 

36 

50 

70 

100 

1,750 
1,980 

2,940 

3,600 

98 

90 

80 

Mississipia. 

36 

34 

27 

65 

76 

100 

2,584 

2, 700 

93 

75 

70 

Arkansas.. . 

36 

38 

38 

58 

68 

77 

2,068 

2,584 

2,926 

93 1 

03 

85 

Louisiana. 

1 

1 

1 

30 

75 

144 

30 

75 

144 

89 

80 

70 

Oklahoma. 

16 

14 

14 

08 

76 

83 

1,088 

1,064 

1,162 
3,230 

90 

03 

85 

Texas. 

33 

31 

34 

50 

46 

95 

1,660 

1,426 

92 

93 

80 

New Mexico. 

2 

1 

1 

63 

65 

80 

126 

65 

80 

iOO 

110 

1()0 

United Stattjs.. 

369: 

370 

4o:i 

67.8 

I 67.4 

89.3 

25,004 

24,926 

1_ 

35, 977 

94.3 

94.9 

84.5 


Dimion of C'roi>s and Livestock £stiiu»tes. 
* Frelimiiiury. 


Table 321 - -Maple sugar and sirup: Prod act ion hij Stafrsj 10^4-19'?6^ United 

,States, 


.'-‘tiJtc and year 

Trw'.*; 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Total 

product 

\ verage per tree 

^ lapped 

1 

made 

made 

in terms 
of ‘«ugar» 

As STigarJ 

As .sirup * 


Thonsatid 

Than sand 

Tliousand 

Thousand 



Maine: 

pounds 

gallons 

pounds 

Pou nds 

Gallons 

1925... 

320 

22 

51 

430 

1.34 

0.17 

1926. 

304 

20 

61 

617 

1.70 

.21 

New Hampshire: 







1925.. .. - 

798 1 

227 

161 

1,616 

1.90 

.24 

1926. 

790 ! 

2 :« 

198 

1,817 

2.30 

.29 

Vermont: 

1 i 






1926.-... 

' 5,554 

1,794 

056 

9,442 

1.70 

.21 

1926-.-.-. 

5,654 

1,602 

080 

9,442 

1.70 

.21 

Massachusetts: ; 







1925.-...; 

272 1 

12 (i 

.•>6 

.671 

2.10 

.26 

1926.! 

272 

128 

86 

81 r. 

3.00 

.38 

New York: 







1926. 

3,998 

624 

806 

7. 792 

1.96 

.24 

1926. 

3,U58 

1,168 

1,128 

10,192 

2.58 

.32 

Pennsylvania: 




J925. 

606 

208 

191 

1,736 

2.40 

.31 

1926.-. 

696 

223 

251 

2,231 

3.21 

.40 

Ohio: 






1926. 

1,747 

122 

341 

2,850 

1.63 

.20 

1926... 

1,700 

68 

578 

4,692 

2.76 

.34 

Indiana: 







1925-. 

515 

10 

148 

1,194 

2.32 

.20 

1926. 

i 1 gallon of sirup taken as equivalent to j 

533 

B pounds 0 

8 

f sugar. 

163 

1.312 

! 2.46 

.31 
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Table 321— MapU sugar and sirup: Production by States^ 1924^19^6, United 
States, 1917-1926 —Continued 


State and year 

Trees 

tapped 

i 

Sugar 

made 

Simp 1 

made , 

1 

Total 

product 

Average per tree 

in terms 
of sugar 

As sugar 

As sirup 



Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 



Michigan: 

Thouftand 

pounds 

gallons 

pounds 

Pounds 

OalloTts 

1926. 

838 

76 

179 

1,507 

1.80 

1 .22 

1926. 

863 

100 

300 

1 2,500 

2.90 

1 .36 

Wisconsin: 







1925. i 

.575 

28 

110 

908 

1.58 

.20 

1926. 

.575 

18 

155 

1,258 

2.19 

.27 

Total, 10 States *. 












Average: 







1917-1920. 

18, .535 

10.145 

4,126 

43.155 

2 33 

. 29 

1921-1925 . 

15,480 

4,375 

, 3, 325 1 

1 30.972 

2 . 00 

• 

1917. 

17,313 

10,525 

4.2.58 

' 44,589 

2 58 

.32 

1918. 

19,132 

12,944 

4, m 

.51,848 

2-71 

..34 

1919.-.. . 

18,799 

9. 787 

3,804 

40,219 

2.14 

.27 

1920.-... 

18,895 

7,324 

3.580 

35,964 

1 90 

,24 

1921 . 

15,114 

4,730 

2,386 

‘A 818 

1.58 

.20 

1922 . 

16,274 

.5,147 

3,640 

34,267 

2.11 

.26 

1923. 

1.5,291 

4, «)85 

3,105 

33, 525 

2.19 

.27 

1924.. 

15,407 

4,078 

3, yitt 

35,302 

2.29 

.29 

1925.... 

1.5, :U3 

3,236 

3,089 

27,946 

1.82 

.23 

1926. . 

i 15,245 

.i, 577 

3, 900 

34,777 

2 28 

.28 


Division of ('’rop ttn<i Livesiock E.stiinntes. 

* Thcsti 10 Stutes produced 97 per cent of the maple sugar and 97.1 per cent <»f the maple sirup made- in 
the United Htjates in 1919 as rejiorted l»y tin* Bureau of the (Ynsus. That bureau also roiKirtcd 98.1 per 
cent oi the trees tapped in 1919 as bring in these states, (ii States including (.'onnectic'ut from 1917 to 
lOIKl, inclusive) 

Table 322. - Maple .sugar and .sirup. Esthnated p) irr naired htj produnr.s, 

i^nitfd Siatc.s, 1911-29Jf! 


Siigai (criils pri iiou/ui) 


Snu)) (doihiis pel g.illon) 


Montli 

! 

1917 

Feb. 15.. 

14.7 

Mar. 16. 

14.7 

Arir. 16--., 

16.3 

May 15 

16.2 

June 16 . . 

16.9 


18.8 

20.5 
22.0 

22.6 


22.0 

25.3 


26. 3 


22.0 26.2 


29.3 
131.6 


20. 9 37.0 


36.0| 
35. 1 


|1921 

i 

i 

1924 192.5 

19261917 

1 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 19A|1924,102.5 1926 

21.9 

llT.5 

,22 0 

1 

23 4 A. 3 

1 

. . 1. 22 

1 ' i 

1 58 1 hbi 

2.35 

2.27 1 8l| 

1 

1.891 

1 

2.01 

2 05,-- . 

25. 7 

21.9 

A 2 

25 5 

24.4 

27. 6,1.30 

1.7611.99 

,2. 58 

2.17 1.94 

1.96 

2.04 

2 13,2 15 

25. 7 

A 1 

26.0 

25,6 

27 8 

29.4ll.3'i 

1.80 

2.03 

2.92 

2 21|1.93 

2 09 

2.08 

2. lOii 29 

21. 5 

21,6 

26.4 

27 8 

27.4 

28.5,1. 34 

1.85 

2.02 

2 93 

2.08 1.8t) 

1.76 

2.CK5 

2 .10j2. 22 

20.7 

21 3 

25 <» 

2.5 6 

2 <). 5 

28 5‘L33 

' i 

1.85 

2 19 

2 .W 

2.10 1.86 

2 U.5‘ 

i!? 

2.10 2 16 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 323. 


Clover seed: ^ Acreage, production, and 
States, 1916 19J6 


N()r(mtHr 1’) price, Ignited 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Avvr- ] 
age 1 
farm | 
price 
lier 

bushel, 
Nov. 15 


1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

l,0U0 

bushels 

1 

Dollars 

1016. 

030 

1.82 

1,706 

0.18 1 

1017. 

821 

1.81 

1,488 

12.84 

1018.. 

820 

1.46 

1,197 

10.80 

1910. 

1,006 

1.64 

1,645 

26.52 

1920. 

1,140 

1.76 

2,023 

11.60 

1021 . 

000 

1.68 

1,422 

10.06 j 


Division of Crop and Tavestock Estimates. 
1 Includes red, alslke, and white. 


Year 

! 

Acre- 1 
j age 

1 

I 

A ver- 
age 
yieJd 
pel 
acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Aver¬ 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel, 
Nov. 15 


1 ],0(Ai 
, aerts 

Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

DoUars 

1922. 

1,194 

1.62 

1,815 

10.03 

1923 . 

753 

1.37 

1,028 ' 

‘ 12.06 

1924. 

1 820 

1.17 

968 

14.49 

1925 . 

1 823 

1.35 

1,113 

214,87 

1926 8. 

550 

1.45 

797 

*17.72 

i_ 


> Dec. 1 price. * Preliminary. 


2e217‘'~-yBK 1926-66 
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Table 324 .—Clover seed: ‘ Acreage^ produetiony and December 1 pritCy by Stodea, 




Acrcaee 

Average yield per j 

Production 

Price per bushel re¬ 
ceived by pro- 

1 


' 



acre 





duoers Doc. 

1 

state 














1924 

1 1926 

1926 3 

1924 

1025 

1026 

1934 

1925 

19363 

1024 3 

1926 

1026 


IfiOO 

iyOOO 

t,000 




1.000 

1,000 

1,000 





acres 

1 acres 

acres 

Bus. 

Bus, 

Bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

New York. 

8 

7 

5 

2.7 

1.7 

1.7 

22 

12 

6 

14.00 

14.30 

30.00 

Pennsylvania .. 

17 

16 

8 

1.5 

1.8 

1.6 

26 

29 

12 

14.00 

16.70 

18.50 

Ohio .. 

166 

168 

67 

1.0 

1.1 

.9 

166 

186 

60 

16.00 

16.10 

10.25 

Indiana .. 

171 

116 

76 

.8 

.7 

.7 

137 

80 

62 

14.80 

15.40 

18.25 

Illinois.. 

no 

no 

88 

1.1 

.0 

1.1 

121 

99 

97 

15.80 

15.60 

18.76 

Michigan. 

90 

72 

43 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

108 

101 

64 

14.00 

15.00 

18.00 

Wisconsin. 

60 

122 

02 

1.1 

1.9 

1 7 

66 

232 

166 

14.60 

14.60 

17.70 

Minnesota. 

63 

43 

30 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

120 

86 

00 

13.30 

14.40 

17.60 

Iowa.-. 

66 

96 

66 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

46 

96 

78 

16.20 

16.00 

18.00 

Missouri . 

23 

20 

22 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

32 

30 

37 

13.00 

13.60 

16.60 

Nebraska. 

9 

10 

12 

1.2 1 

1.9 

1 6 

11 

10 

10 

13 00 

12.00 

16.00 

Kansas. 

14 

8 

10 

2.0 

1.8 

2.1 

28 

14 

21 

13 00 

12 20 

16.00 

Noith Carolina .... 

8 

0 

8 

2.8 

3.2 

3.1 

22 

29 

25 

14 60 

14 50 

14.60 

Tennessee. 

4 

5 

2 

1.6 

1.4 

2.6 

6 

7 

5 ' 

14.00 

16 00 

1&48 

Montana. 

3 

7 

5 

3.0 

3.1 

6.0 

0 

22 

25 

12.00 

14.00 

l&OO 

Idaho . 

i 14 

13 

16 

3.0 

5.0 

3.8 

42 

Gb 

61 

12 00 

14.20 

17.00 

Oregon. 

4 

3 

2.6 

1.6 

2.6 

3.0 

6 

8 

- "i 

12 00 

15.00 

17.00 

United States. 

820 

823 

650.6 

1_ 

1.17 

1.35 

J.46 

968 

1J13 

797 

14 40 

14 87 

17.72 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Includes red, alsike, and white * Preliminary. ^ November prioi* 

Tabll 325 .—Clover seed’ Receipts and shipments, Chicago^ averages 1909-1^25y 

annual 10S0-1928 


(Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 
KErEIPTS 


Year beginning 
September 

Average; 

1900-1913 . 

1914-1920. 

1921-1926 . 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

426 

1,286 

1,729 

Jan. 

422 

1,724 

1,373 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

~ 

677 

1,580 

2,158 

Apr. 

328 

764 

967 

May 

180 

222 

287 

Juno 

320 

133 

85 

July 

180 

96 

52 

Aug, 

465 

;168 

411 

Total 

1^326 
12,167 
12,221 

622 

1,280 

700 

652 
1,510 
1,221 

549 

1,363 

1,740 

513 

1,831 

1,499 

1920. 

~lT^\ 

X448 

1,033 

1,314 

2,762 

3,150 

3,996 

1,670 

418 

319 

84 

305 

19,008 

1921 . 

739 

1,235 

2,040 

2,064 

i,585 

1,692 

2,448 

1,060 

362 

169 

77 

997 

14,448 

1922-.— 

1,368 

1,290 

1,470 

1,214 

1,044 

029! 

1,826 

845 

348 

109 

8l 

271 

10,439 

1923 . 

641 

1,681 

1,109 

1,030 

633 

1,672 

2,064 

1,362 

230 

41 

l! 

42 

10,504 

1024. 

360 

863 

2,078 

1,723 

1,537 

1,507 

1,674 

740 


27 

68 

328 

10,814 

1026. 

393 

1,027 

1,992 

2,603 

2,068 

1,995 

2,888 

849 

487 

78 

107 

416 

14,902 

1926- . 

1,097 

3,526 

2,140 

1,350 





j 

- 

















SHIPMENTS 


Average* 

1909-1913. 

1914-1920. 

1921-1926. 

230 

328 

341 

217 

472 

621 

337 

933 

887 

320 

1,013 

959 

521 

1,346 

1,503 

021 

1,771 

1,404 

903 

1,665 

1,576 

447 

1,030 

930 

185 

295 

324 

106 

82 

126 

115 

128 

143 

in 

216 

184 

4,413 

9,286 

8,906 

1920 . 

107 

589 

691 

769 

17664 

2,997 

3,104 

1,604 

370 

167 

239 

628 

12,809 

1921 . 

371 

781 

691 

1,2:16 

1,728 

2,167 

2,416 

1,030 

818 

147 

133 

230 

11,748 

1922. 

547 

1,172 

1,187 

1,169 

1,430 

906 

1,252 

820 

223 

76 

122 

285 

9,188 

1923. 

530 

614 

706 

670 

1,870 

1,076 

1,477 

1,502 

346 

230 

177 

224 

8,820 

1934. 

180 

402 

1,395 

803 

1,148 

1,273 

986 

418 

43 

54 

114 

108 

6,928 

1926. 

77 

236 

466 

917 

1,837 

1,697 

1,746 

880 

180 

123 

167 

71 

8,206 

1926... . . ... 

714 

1,072 

1,067 

968 
















_ 





__ 


Division Of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Seed World. 

Data 1010>1010 available in 1084 Yearbook, p. 816, Table 388. 
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Tablbi 326 .—Timothy seed: Receipts dnd shipments^ Chicago, cwerages, 1909-i9BSf 

annual 1920-1996 
[Thousand pounds—1. e. 000 omittedi 
BECEIPTS 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

Average: 














1909-1013. 

2,966 

7,614 

6,306 

3,111 

1,698 

1,716 

2,050 

3.082 

2,256 

695 

866 

1,238 

32,595 

1914-1920. 

3,420 

9,622 

6,737 

3,634 

2,489 

2,249 

2,716 

3,613 

2,090 

1,670 

836 

744 

38,729 

1921-1926. 

6,905 

9,981 

4,647 

2,566 

1,665 

1,676 

1,868 

2,244 

1,329 

703 

487 

414 

34,622 

1920. 

3,313 

12,7771 

9,013 

5,269 

3,446 

2.343 

3,386 

4.0.66 

2,601 

2,368 

1,249 

531 

50,361 

1921. 

10,849 

6,269 

4,586 

3,197 

2,669 

2,404 

2,899 

2,827 

780 

1,215 

472 ' 

119 

38,286 

1922. 

8,965 

9,600 

4,610 

2,048 

1,060 

.670 

1,362 

1,697 

1,243 

398 

355 

84 

31,898 

1023. 

6,061 

13,722 

4,419 


1,290 

762 

1,311 

1,815 

1,162 

86 

315 

607 

32,066 

1924... 

3,608 

12.714 

4,707 

3,876 

1,664 

2,138 

1,928 

2,666 

1,727 

1,167 

664 

687 

37,526 

1926. 

6,933 

7,699 

6,000 

2,047 

1,651 

2.499 

1,801 

2,316 

1,736 

947 

627 

672 

32,836 

1926..-.■ 

5,937 

7,981 

3,368 

2,163 

1,127 





















SHIPMENTS 


Average 

1909-1913. 

1,797 

4,847 

.2,908 

2,203 

1,491 

1,981 

2.470 

3,572 

2,549 

813 

690 

910 

26,230 

1914-1920. 

2,093 

4,883 

3,706 

2,737 

2,476 

2,653 

3,111 

4,672 

2,894 
2,178 

1,605 

644 

867 

.32,239 

1921-1925. 

3,065 

6,073 

3,574 

1,972 

i,M5 

1.4.37 

2,468 

3,371 

1,340 

371 

403 

27,786 

1920. 

2,2.3.3 

4,072 

1,1.50 

1,787 

1,694 

3,810 

4,531 

6,410 

2,708 

1,560 

587 

1.001 

33,433 

1921 .i 

5, 233 

8, .567 

3, 750 

2,340 

2,846 

2, ,56li 

4.108 

.5,187 

2, 129 

2,598 

336 

352 

39.997 

1922 . 

3,896 

6,303 

4,580 

3,943 

1,896 

2,106 

2,461 

.3,291 

2,221 

2,904 

1,394 

363 

217 

32,650 

1923. 

2.481 

3.926 

1,804 

1,673 

1,001 

735 

2,040 

3,206 

1,202 

416 

516 

21,804 

1924. 

1,040 

7,546 

4,726 

1,296 

1,383 

1,430< 

2,478 

3,270 

2,166 

667 

232 

362 

26,485 

1926. 

2,677 

1,021 

3,011 

709 

598 

364 

1,212 

1,902 

1,468 

947 

518 

566 

17,993 

1926. 

3,393 

7,105 

3,625 

2.832 

1,784 


1 

1 


. 

.... 





Division of Statistical and Historical Rciearch. Compiled from anuiial reports of the ('bicango Board of 
Trade and the Heed World 

Data 1910-1919 available lu 1924 Yearbook, p. 815, Table 399. 

Table 327. — Forage plant seed: Imports mio United States^ 1913-1925 ^ 
[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omit tod] 


Year ended June 30 


luna 01 seen { 

j 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 1 1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Alfeilfe. 

5,203 

6,m 

3,252 

3,170 

45 

770 

18,a31 

942 7,269 

8,784 

|l2,818| 4,783 

4,548 

Canada bluegriss-.. 

667 

1,043 

698 

, 495 

1,229 

739 

1 552 

1,148, 1,034 

836 

817 

1,160 

284 

Awnloss brome grass 

139 

7 

(*) 

1 



J69 

9i 14 




11 

Alsike clover. 

2,^ 

778 

1,113 

4,329 

3, .528 

7.ai2 

5,648 

4,1211 7,057 

5,566 

11,056 

10,426 

10,980 

Crimsor clover. 

8,5.14 

11,690 

4,604 

6, 776 

1,603 

1,484| 

10,053 

5,5061 3,443 

2,262 

7, 745 

4,834 

6,766 

Red clover. 

5,921 

8,9.32 

32,609 

6,344 

768 

1,0611 

19,268 

16,33.3110,391 

448 

24,729 

6, .541 

19,726 

White clover. 

640; 

37,3 

149' 

168 

53 

1 

189 

6161 1,623 

520 

1,408 

1. 227 

1,666 

Biennial \^hite sweet 








1 





clover.. -- 

42 

I 94 I 

0) 

195 

71 

94ll 

2,215 

3, 133 I. 


4,039 

3,493 

6,879 

Biennial yellow 








1 





sweet clover.i 

243 

201 

(3) 

0 


Ij 

202 

235 !. 


222 

62 

502 

Clover mixturevS... . 



1 26 

169 

.560 

265 

23 1 57 

20 

74 

13 

122 

Grass mixtures ... 




* 124 

6 

(*) 1 

3 

6 13 

(') 


200 

(*) 

Hpriiig vetcli and 













oats mixtures_ 








4 .... 





Meadow fescue. 







1 3 

. 1 


(*) 

1 

13 

Broomcom millet.,. - 

1,620 

1, 30.5 

1, 102 

786 

■ j 

l,584j 


1 

22.5 

1.52 1,496 

.5,360 

595 

253 

466 

Foxtail millet. 

623 

338 

118 

2601 


‘“l38 

146 

434 392 

6 . 5 ! 

184 

243 

125 

Orchard grass. 

1,939 

701 

764 

1,286| 

58< 

1771 

2,771 

... 1 2,922 

7681 

603 

992 

263 

Rape. 

2,981 

3,966 

4,019 

2,2861 

ll, 316 

, 639 

5,766 

4,2451 4,76:J 

6,384 

6,600 

4,346 

6,526 

Perennial rye grass.. . 

1,429 

1,342 

1,510 

1,668 

1,584’ 

83l! 

1,958 

1,523| 1,868 

1,834 

1,962 

1,336 

2,302 

Italian rye grass. 

311 

486 

383 

481 

606 

1 208 

980 

5771 828 

860 

1,034 

831’ 

1,683 

Timothy.,:. 

23 

18 

119 

4 

22| 

1 166 

37 

391 95 


(a) 

1 

3 

Hairy vetch. 

2477 

466 

68 

1 296 

231 

267 

1,220 

1,3871 1,941 

1,599 

3,216 

2,068 

3,066 

Spring vetch. 

682 

221 

62 

1 30 

118 

1 435 

1,048 

542 34.5 

1,858 

1,210 

1, 266 

1,603 


Division of Hay. Feed, and Seed. Compiled mainly from data of the seed laboratory, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

* Imports of perennial and Italian rye grass and hairy vetch up to and including 1017, and sweet clover for 
all years, are faksed on information furnished by United States Customs Hervioe All other figures rep¬ 
resent imports of seed permitted entry under the Federal seed act (formerly designated the seed importa¬ 
tion aot). * Less than 500 pounds. ’ Figures missing. 
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YEAKBOOK OF AGBICULTURS, lOM 


Tabu; S2B.—Alfalfa seed: MsHmated price per bushel, received by produeere, 
United Stedes, 


Year banning 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oot. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Deo. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

T 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Average 


DoUs, 

DoUs, 

DoUt. 

DoZte. 

Diau. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dollf. 

Dolls. 

DoOm. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dons. 

1912. 

882 

868 


7.87 

8.23 

7.86 

7.66 

816 

8.19 

836 

821 


8.21 

1918. 


7.96 

7.42 

896 

836 

KXIo 

8 56 

848 


877 

6.77 

883 

896 

1914. 

6.92 

6.81 

7.21 

7.29 

7.29 

7.67 

7.61 

7.86 

7.92 

846 

838 

881 

7.62 

1918. 

8 61 


7.94 

837 

866 

8.88 

8.84 

KS3 


10.39 



816 

1916. 


9.33 

9.27 

861 


866 

7.97 

7.76 

&S8 



861 

876 

1917. 

8 71 

869 



9.43 

9.68 

10.14 





1818 

9.66 

1918.. 

9.67 

9.88 


9.91 

9.88 

9.65 




11.18 

1813 

11.79 

1840 

1919-. 

10.88 

11.34 

18 84 

■CWCi] 

16.23 

18 68 

I860 

19.67 

21.43 

21.80 

22.40 


1897 


19.41 


14.89 

13.36 

12.25 

10.24 

9.06 


9.31 

8 71 

897 

873 

11.74 

1921. 

7.89 

861 

8 63 

833 


7.63 

7.39 

8 46 


9.00 

8 89 

848 

822 

1922. 

BBi 

7.74 


7.94 

IWi 

9.45 

9.68 


10.56 

10.44 

10.59 

10.67 

0.86 



ETiigia 

9.20 


RlEtl 

mmv] 


10.61 

11.17 

11.41 

11.67 

11.80 

1868 

1924. 

11.13 


10 74 





11.06 

IJ.72 

12.73 

mywm 


1106 

1926. 

11.41 

9.88 



■ oil 

9.87 

9.51 

0.48 

9.82 

9.94 

9.02 

EE 

1813 


9.79 

9.37 

9.17 

894 

9.42 

9.48 


















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 329. — Clover seed: Estimated price per hu^hel^ received by producers. United 

Slates, 1910-19m 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 


May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

16 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Doth, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1910-1913. 

8 79 

8,71 

8.02 

8. 82 

9.14 

9.74 

10.01 

10.19 

9.97 

9.66 

9.34 

9.40 

0:25 

1914-1920. 

18.84 

13.87 

14.00 

14.23 

14.76 

18 67 

18 08 

18 44 

18 73 

14.76 

14.44 

13.92 

14.80 

1921-1926. 

11.16 

11.86 

12.14 

12.86 

13.31 

13.97 

14.68 

14.60 

14.40 

13.66 

13.44 

12.82 

13.09 

1910. 

8.27 

8.13 

7.70 

7.94 

8 27 

8.37 

8 66 

8 79 

8.74 

8.80 

8 83 

9.66 

830 

1911. 

10,19 

10.33 

10.37 

10.62 

10.89 

12.22 

12.89 

12.91 

12 63 

11.69 

10.64 

9.80 

11.25 

1912. 

9.39 

9.37 

9.0G 

9.00 

9.41 

10.28 

10.42 

11.00 

10. 74 

9.77 

9.78 

9.37 

9.71 

1913. 

7.31 

7.00 

7,33 

7.70 

7.99 

8.07 

8.17 

8.06 

7.87 

7.96 

812 

8 76 

7.75 

1914. 

9.10 

8 24 

8 02 

812 

8 61 

8.60 

8.66 

8.36 

8.14 

7.90 

7.96 

7.94 

8.41 

1916. 

8.49 

9.70 

9,07 

30.01 

10.27 

18 47 

10.76 

10.68 

9.98 

9.47 

9.15 

9.12 

9.98 

1916. 

8 8') 

8.64 

9.20 

9.40 

9.60 

9.87 

10.32 

10. 41 

10.40 

18 29 

10.60 

18 63 

9.54 

1917. 

10.89 

11.92 

12. 91 

13,53 

14. 48 

18 46 

17.49 

17.86 

18 66 

18 88 

14. 71 

16.20 

14.48 

1918. 

16.61 

19.01 

20.03 

20.67 

21. 66 

23. 79| 

22.61 

24.81 

24.48 

23.37 

23.26 

24.33 

21.01 

1919. 

26.38 

26.47 

28 63 

27.63 

28.00 

31.21 

31.88 

32.23 

29.84 

26.21 

26.62 

19.97 

28 34 

1920.i 

17. 77 

13.18 

11.64 

10.28 

10.82 

10.61 

10.98 

10.80 

10.71 

10.20 

10.00 

10.37 

11.81 

1921. 

18 26 

10.211 

10.09 

10.38 

10.69 

11.88 

13.00 

13.18 

12.84 

11.60 

11.00 

9.88' 

11.14 

1922. 

8.86 

9.661 

10.18 

10.88 

11.16 

11.62 

11.71 

11.48 

11,20 

10.84 

10.94 

10.46 

1871 

1923. 

11,07 

12.20 

12.18 

32.22 

12. 61 

12, 67 

13.04 

13.09 

13.07 

12.72 

12.42 

12.09 

1838 

1924. 

12.16 

12.80 

13. 42 

15. 31 

1817 

18 96 

1819 

17.40 

16.82 

16.48 

15.07 

14.86 

1886 

1926. 

13.42 

14.42 

14. 86 

16.48 

18 04 

18 83 

17.45 

17.88 

1808 

17.16 

17.17 

1883 

1887 

lOSiA 

1 18 63 

17.21 

17. 85 

17.89 






















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 














































STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN IWtt 

Tablb 330.— Timothy seed: Estimated price per bushel, received by prodveera 

United States, 1910-1916 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

16 

T- 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dorn 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1910-1913. 

8.91 

3.66 

3.72 

3.72 

3.68 

3.74 

3.92 

4.07 

4 .12 

4. 14 

3.iiS 

3.92 

3.82 


3.35 

3.21 

3.29 

3.25 

3.30 

3.49 

3.57 

3.69 

3.69 

3.80 

3.66 

3.61 

3.39 

1921-1925. 

2.82 

2.79 

2.93 

2.85 

2.98 

3.11 

3.19 

3.24 

3.27 

3.20 

3.13 

3.13 

2.97 

1910. 


3. 77 

4.03 

4.08 

4.11 

4.12 

4. 51 

4.93 

5.17 

5.24 

5.24 

5.48 

4.28 

1911. 

6.62 

6.65 

6.91 

6.00 

6.72 

6.99 

7.26 

7.33 

7.27 

7.16 

6.68 

5.96 

6,87 

1912. 

3.20 

2.09 

1.95 

1.82 

1.79 

1.79 

1.78 

1.72 

1. 74 

1. 76 

1.77 

1.94 

2.01 

1913. 

2.01 

2.13 

2 02 

2.08 

2.10 

2.07 

2.12 

2.30 

2.28 

2.38 

2.23 

2.32 

2.13 

1914. 

2.43 

2.46 

2.34 

2.34 

2.18 

2.63 

2.66 

2.78 

2.69 

2.75 

2.65 

2.67 

2.49 

1916. 

2.56 

2.62 

2.72 

2.01 

2.86 

3.05 

3.19 

3.28 

3.51 

3.33 

3.26 

3.06 

2.89 

1916. 

2.36 

2.22 

2.27 1 

2.25 

2 31 

2.44 

2.46 

2.70 

2. 76 

3.09 

3.09 

3.04 

2.42 

1917. 

3.23 

3. 31 

3.61 

3.25 

3.37 

3. 57 

3.78 

3.84 

3. 74 

3.84 

3.66 

3.67 

3.50 

1918. 

3,87 

3.79 

4.08 

4.26 

4.21 

4.34 

4. 61 

4. .54 

4. 69 

5.06 

4.63 

4.49 

4.19 

1919. . 

4.58 

4.55 

4.78 

4.67 

4.98 

5.35 

5.62 

5.61 

5.63 

5.411 

5.46 

5.44 

4.96 

1920... 

4.44 

3,52 

3.25 

3.09 

3.16 

3.04 

2. 75 

2.97 

2.84 

2.90 

2.99 

2.98 

3.29 

1921 . 

2.71 

2.31 

2.70 

2.41 

2.57 

2.70 

2.82 

2.95 

3. U 

! 3.21 

2.81 

2.63 

2.64 

1922 . 

2.20 

2.28 

2.48 

2.49 

2,69 

3.(K) 

2.98 

3.00 

2. 99 

1 2.87 

2.92 

3.16 

2.60 

1923. .. 

2,63 

3.01 

3.12 

3.15 

3.19 

1 3.37 

3. 56 

3.6f) 

3.M 

! 3.48 

3.44 

3.23 

3.19 

1924. .. 

3.20 

3.12 

3.16 

2.88 

3.03 

1 3.04 

i 3.03 

3 15 ^ 

' 3.24 

3 10 

3.05 

3.47 

3.11 

1925 . 

3.36 

3.21 

3.21 

3.31 

3.41 

3.38 

! 3.56 

3.51 

3.47 

3 36 

3.41 

3.26 

3.33 

192fl . 

2.68 

2. 55 

2.61 

2.46 

2. 58 


I 

L._ ^ 













1. 


! 



Division of (''rop and Livestock Estimates. 


Tahle 331. — Field seeds: Average price per 100 pounds paid to groivcrs for crops 

of 19^0-vm 

\LFALK\ SEED 


State or State subdivision 1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

im 

1924 

1925 

i 1926 

1 

Dollb. 

Dolls. 

Dvll^. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs 

Southern Arizona... 

17.00 

14 35 

15 50 

Ut. 25 

1(» 2,5 

16. 15 

13.50 

1 California. 

1 1.5.90 

14.00 

14. 75 

J7. 00 

IT. 25 

J6 50 

12.70 

(^)lorado. 

13.00 

11.85 

11.60 

15.25 

15.40 

13 75 

14. 30 

Southern Idaho . 

n 80 

12.00 

14.95 

15.50 

15.00 

15.00 

14. C5 

Northwestern Kansas. 

14 25 

1 

10.65 

J2.10 

15.60 

14.65 

13. iK) 

13.00 


16.40 

13.60 




13 65 

13.70 

Southwe^^tern Kansas—.. .. ' 

14. 70 

11.35 

12.90 

1 15. (X) 

14, 70 

13 /O 

13.00 

Montana.. 

17.00 

17.85 

21.05 

1 19.25 ! 

19 50 

17 90 

10.05 

Nebraska ____, 

, 15.80 

10.10 

13 90 

1 _ 


14 90 

16.00 

Eastern New Mexico. > 

1 14.00 

10.80 

13.00 

1 14.30 

l 

15. W 

13. 85 

11.90 

Western Oklahoma. 

i 12.86 

11.20 

13 

15 25 

13.65 

14.20 

12.20 

South Dakota. 

! 18 75 

13.20 

17 00 

18 86 

19. 50 

18.00 

If). 25 

Western Texas. 

' 20.6.5 

14.76 

13.10 

14.50 

15 50 

16.00 

12.85 

Utah .. 

I 16.00 

11.75 

15. 50 

16. 00 

16.00 

13.90 

14.50 

ALSIKE TLOVEU SEED 

Southern Idaho... 

22.00 

1 

14.50 

1 1 

1 13.00' 

13. 50 

14.10 

20.35 

24.00 

Northern Ulmois... 

22.05 

14 65 

13. 80 

14.20 

16.50 ! 

19.55 

23.10 

Northern Indiana. 

21. 76 

i4 ht) 

14. 65 

12. 85 

IfK 25 I 

21.75 

24.50 

Southern Michigan. 

20.90 

13. 50 

13. 50 

12.90 

15.4a 

22.50 

22.50 

Minnesota.r.. 

19.25 

13.6.5 

12,95 

12. 30 

1 15.40 

20.00 

23,85 


21.10 

14.50 




19.65 

24.00 

Northwestern Ohio. 

22.30 

13.30 

12.90 

13.05 

10.20 

20.95 

26.90 

Western Oregon. 

23.50 

13. 65 

15.20 

13. 26 

13.55 

22.00 

23.65 

Northeastern Wisconsin. 

18.96 

14.30 

11 80 

12.45 

13.80 

19.40 

25.80 

Southeastern Wisconsin. 

20.20 

14,20 

12.85 

12.25 

12.90 

19.26 

23.80 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICfULTURE, 1920 


Tablb BZli-^Fidd 9eeds: Averaat price per WO pounde paid io growers for crops 

of —Continued 

RED CLOVER SEED 


i 

state or State subdivision 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1925 

1926 


JDoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Idaho. 

ia.95 

16.10 

la 76 

18.25 

21.30 

25.25 

20.05 

Northern Illinois... 

lg.70 

16.30 

17.26 

20.40 

27.60 

26.36 

33.00 

Central Illinois. 

18.40 

16.55 

1&55 

20.40 

27.50 

25.00 

30.75 

Northern Indiana. 

19.10 

17.00 

17.20 

19.70 

26.85 

25.95 

30.05 

Central Indiana. 

18.50 

16.66 

16,15 

19.70 

26,36 

26.00 

33.25 

NorthAAfttAin Town _ - - _ - 

17.80 

16.45 

16.60 



24.20 

29.40 

Southeastern Iowa.. 

18.30 

16.40 

16.10 

19.85 

26.35 

23.80 

30.06 

fioiithwAHtorTi Iowa _ 

17.26 

15.90 

17.06 



24.40 

30.26 

Kooses,. - r- --T-- -T - 

16.65 

15.30 

16.30 



22.50 

26.65 

Southern Mif^igan. 

17.10 

16.60 

17.35 

18.70 

27.20 

25.80 

30.30 

Minnesota-. 

16.76 

15.50 

17.10 

19.00 

23.90 

23.65 

28.20 

Missouri... 

15.85 

16.05 

15.56 

18.35 

21.80 

21.65 

27.36 

- __ __ __ _ _ 

14,65 

16.35 

16.15 



23.05 

26.40 

Northwestern Ohio..-. 

19.06 

17.20 

17.66 

19.30 

27.35 

24.85 

30.60 

Western Oregon. 

22.35 

16.30 

20.10 

10.65 

23.05 

25. 66 

27.16 

Northeastern Wisconsin.. 

16.30 

16.65 

17.35 

18.30 

26.16 1 

24.15 

26.56 

Southeastern Wisconsin.-_ 

18.40 

17.56 

17.90 

19.70 

26.36 i 

25.05 

27.46 

Southwestern WisconsitL—. 

16.75 

16,85 

17.46 

19.70 

26.36 

25.00 

27.46 


SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Colorado _ _ 

9.00 

4.25 

4.55 

8 60 

8.25 

6.20 

8.20 

Rlinois _ _ _ _ — _ — 

16.30 

10.16 

7.10 

9.70 

10.20 

8.70 

9.25 

Kansas_ _ _ - _— 

8.16 

5.10 

7.76 

9.10 

8.R0 

6.60 

8.10 

Mintiflsota. _ _ _ _ 

8.00 

4.50 

6.86 

9.15 

8.16 

5.00 

9.25 

Montana _ _ ——_- _ 

11.60 

6.00 

7.00 

9.16 

8. .36 

6.30 

8.*25 

Nebraska ____ 

12,60 

6.50 

6.85 

8.00 

North Dakota................... _-_ 

9.60 

4.40 

7.36 

9.00 

'"s.'so" 

5.50 

9.10 

South DftlfOla. ^ -r - 

9.50 

5.00 

7.00 

9.70 

8.06 

5.35 

8.76 

Utah . 

8.50 

3.00 

10.00 

10.20 

6.75 

9.16 

Wyoming....,,.,,.....-......._ _ _ _ _ 

8.60 

ia26 

10.00 

7.00 

a75 





TIMOTHY SEED 


Northern and central Idaho.................. 

6.25 

4.10 

4.46 

5.60 

5.90 



Northern Illinois___ 

6.50 

4.50 

4.70 



6.65 

4.70 

Central Illinois. 

6.30 

4.85 

4.96 

6.15 

5.76 

a90 

4.80 

Southern Illinois. 

6.75 

4.95 

5.16 

6.00 

5.75 

6.75 

4.50 

Indiana. 

6.25 

4.70 

6.16 

6.50 

5.76 

7.06 

4.60 

Northeastern Iowa. 

5.40 

4.20 

4.70 

6 30 

6.55 

6.50 

4.66 

Southeastern Iowa.. 

6.06 

4.50 

4.60 

5.95 

5.60 

6.80 

4.00 

Southwestern Iowa. 

5.60 

4.10 

4.55 

5.90 

6.70 

6.70 

4.76 

Kansas.... 

5.26 

5.60 






Northwestern Minnesota........__ 

5.10 

4.35 

4. 66 



6.16 

4.40 

Southern Minnesota. 

5.50 

4.45 

4.85 

6.25 

5.40 

6.16 

4.66 

Nrai^hAajiterTi Missouri __ _ 

5.75 

4.30 

4. 95 

6.05 

6.06 

6.70 

4.76 

Northwestern Missouri. 

5.50 

3.95 

4,60 

5. 55 

6.86 

6.65 

4.60 

North Dakota.............._ 

5.80 

5.20 

4.56 



5.00 

4.45 

Northeastern Ohio. 

6.65 

4.85 

4.95 

'”6."55“ 

6.70 

6.70 

5.05 

Nortbwostern Ohio.... 

6.86 

4.70 

6.00 

6.55 

6.70 

7.05 

5,10 

Northeastern South Dakota.. 

5.05 

4.45 

4.60 

5.75 

5.06 

5.90 

4,10 

Southeastern South Dakota. 

&65 

106 

4.60 

5.95 

4.96 

5.85 1 

4.60 

Wis^nfiin„... „ - . _ _ ^ 

5.90 

4.80 

6.06 



6.16 

6,15 


1 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Division of Hay» Feed# 
and Seed. Weighted average price based on reports received annually from seed shippers. 

































































STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 1^3 

Table 332 .—Alfalfa seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at Kansas 
City and Minneapolis^ lOlSO-1926 





Kansas City 





Minneapolis 



Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

Av. 


DolU. 

DoUa. 

DoUa. 

Della. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

Delia. 

DoUa. 

Della. 

Della. 

DoUa. 

DoUa. 

Av. l«2l-l»26. 

10.68 

10.82 

20.26 

20.71 

20.78 

20.25 

21.11 

21.12 

21.34 

22.07 

22.03 

21.53 

1920. 

42.00 

42.00 

40.25 

30.00 

37.60 

40.17 

45.60 

TeToT 

44.90 

41.65 

38.30 

43.29 

1921.-. 

18.50 

18.00 

18.40 

18.50 

18.16 

18.31 

19.00 

19.00 

10.40 

21.40 

21.00 

10.96 

1922. 

16.00 

18.00 

18.50 

17.90 

18.50 

17.96 

10.00 

10.50 

10.50 

10.80 

20.25 

10.61 

1923. 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

20.65 

21.00 

20.03 

21.25 

21.00 

20.50 

20.76 

21.00 

20.90 

1924. 

21.50 

21.50 

22.30 

23.00 

23.00 

22.26 

22.50 

22.50 

23.00 

24.00 

24.80 

28.72 

1926. 

22.00 

22.10 

22.60 

23.60 

28.25 

22.60 

23.80 

23.60 

23.40 

28.50 

23.10 

28.48 

1926. -„J 

1 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

21.00 

21.00 

20.40 

19.00 

19.62 

20.50 

20.60 

20.60 

20.02 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resoarch. Compiled from weekly reports of the Division of Hay. 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high-quality seed, as reports 
to the Diviaiou of Uay, Feed, and Seed weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 

Table 333 .—Red clover seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and Toledof 19^0-1926 


Year 

Chicago 



Toledo 











1 





Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Aim:. 

May 

Av. 


DoUa. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

! DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

' DolU. 

DolU. 

Av. 1921-1926. 

24.66 

24.62 

24.45 

23.20 

22.17 

‘ 23.80 

24.42 

23.58 

23.46 

22.24 

21.81 

23.10 

1020. 

66 20 

57.00 

56.30 

60 25 

43.20 

”52.^ 

^7.25 

"58. 50* 

57.45 

49.70 

~43^” 

53.28 

1921. 

21.25 

iao5 

20.80 

19. 95 

18.65 

10.72 

21.20 

18.30 

20.00 

21.20 

22.80 

20.88 

1022. 

22.20 

24. 55 

26.45 

23.35 

21.95 

23.50 

23.30 

25.40 

26.60 

23.60 

22.90 

24.36 

1923 . 

22.55 

22.45 

20. m 

19.70 

19.35 

20.03 

22.45 

22.30 

20.86 

19.65 

18.80 

20.81 

1924. 

23.10 

21.55 

21.10 

19.60 

19.00 

20.87 

22.45 

20.50 

10.75 

18.70 

18.40 

19.06 

1926. 

.34.20 1 

36.00 

34.30 

33.40 

32.00 

33.08 

32.70 

.31.40 

20.20 

28 05 

26.15 

20.60 

1026. 

32.17 

33. 50 

34. 60 

34.00 

34.00 

33.67 

26 25 

25.41 

25.01 

23.02 

24.70 

25.06 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Division of Hav, 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as reported to 
the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 

Table 334 .—Alsike clover seed: Average toholesalc selling price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and Toledoj 1920-1926 


Year 

Chicago 

Toledo 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jau. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av, 


DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

DoUa. 

Av. 1021-1926- 

10.63 

10.20 

10.20 

10.20 

18.83 

19-21 

20.31 

20.12 

20.01 

19.91 

10.06 

20.06 

1920. 

55.80 

67.60 

58.00 

53.26 

43.20 

53.55 

67.70 

58.60 

59.30 

62.00 

42.60 

64.14 

1921. 

25.65 

22.40 

22.45 

21.00 

10.50 

22.32 

26.60 

25.45 

26.16 

23.10 

22.50 

24.66 

1022. 

18.20 

19.25 

19.00 

17.30 

17.30 

18.21 

19. 35 

20.70 

10.90 

laso 

18.05 

19.54 

1923._... 

16. 60 

16.60 

16.60 

16.45 

16 35 

10 46 

17.90 

17.60 ! 

17.60 

17.50 

17.40 

17.68 

1924. 

15.55 

15.45 

15.45 

16 90 

16.00 

16.07 

15. 65 

16. 40 

14.80 

15.25 

16.16 

15.48 

1925>.._. 

21.76 

22.40 

23.05 

24 75 

25.00 

23.39 

22.16 

21 45 I 

22 70 

24.90 

24.80 

23.20 

1026__ 

26.08 

27.26 

27.88 

28.10 

28.38 

27. 56 

27.22 

27.82 

28.35 

28.35 

28.36 

28.02 







1 




1 1 

_ — 1 

— _ 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kivsearch. Compiled from weekly reports of the Division of Hay, 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as reported to 
the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 






















im YEARBOOK OF AiORICULTURE, 1026 

Tablx 835 .—Timothy seed: Averoae whoUioh oeUing price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago ana St LouiSf 


Year 



Chicago 





St. Louis 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

At. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


DoUb. 

DoUa. 

DoUt, 

Delia. 

Delia. 

DoOt. 

DoUa. 

Della. 

DoUa. 

DoUa. 

DoUa. 

DoUa. 

Av. 1921-1996. 

7,26 

7.16 


&93 

6.94 


7.64 

7.42 

7.18 

7.15 

7.13 

7.28 

IWO.. 


13.90 

13.80 

12.66 

12.30 

13.13 

14.06 

14.76 

13.66 

12.80 

wm 

is, 66 

1921. 

7.10 

6.50 

6.40 

6.40 

6.46 

a67 

7.60 

mauM 

6.60 

6.96 

7.16 



7.05 

7.30 

7.80 

6.60 

6.70 

6.99 

7.00 

7.30 


6.46 

6.86 

a82 

1928. 

■XU] 

7.00 

7.06 

7.05 

7.00 

7.02 

7.60 

7.30 

7.16 

7.26 

7.26 

7.29 

1924. 

&16 

a26 

8.10 

7.76 

7.56 

7.96 

8.46 

8.46 

8.26 

a30 

■SVI 

8.27 

1926. 

6.95 

6.70 

6.60 

6.86 

7.00 

6.80 

7.26 

7.06 

6.90 

6.90 

■1221 

7.00 

1926... . 

8.10 

8.10 

7.99 

7.78 

7.76 

7.94 

8.33 

8.12 

8.00 

8.06 


8.10 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Division of Hay» 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as reix>rted to 
the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by seednten in these markets 


TOBACCO 


Table 336.— Tobacco: Acreage^ production^ valvCy exports^ etc.^ United States, 

1909-1996 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Product ion 

Price 

per 

pound 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre! 

Domestic 
exports 0 i 
unmanuftto- 
turod, fiscal 
year begln- 
iiiug July 3 

Imports of 
unmanu¬ 
factured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July > 

Average: 

Aerea 

Pounda 

Povnds ! 

Cents 

Dollars 

1 

Dollars 

Pounds 

1 

Pounds 

1909-1913- 

1, m, 000 

814.3 

996,049,000 I 

10.4 

104,064,000 

8.6.07 

392,183,071 

66, 780,786 

1914-1920- 

1,683,000 

810.8 

1,283, 760,000 | 

22.0 

282,374,000 

178.36 

468,037,2:17 

66,694, 605 

1921-1926. 

1,692,400 

703 4 

1,291,922,000 

20.3 

262, 697,000 

165.16 

[ 490, 665,064 

68,470, 460 

1909. 

/, 296,000 

814 8 

1, a66,133,000 

10.1 

106,374,000 

82. H 

357,i96,07r 

46,863,380 

1910. 

1,366,000 

807.7 

1, 10;4,416,000 

9,3 

102,142,000 

74. 77 

355,327,072 

48, 203,288 

1911. 

1,013,000 

893,7 

906,109,000 

9.4 

85,210,000 

84.12 

379,845,320 

64,740,380 

1912. 

1,226,000 

786.6 

962,866,000 

10.8 

104,063,000 

84.88 

418,796,906 

67,977,118 

1913. 

1,216,000 

784. 3 

953, 734,000 

12.8 

122,481,000 

100.72 

449, 749, 082 

01, 174, 761 

1914. 

1,224,000 

845.7 

1,034,679,000 

9.8 

101,411,000 

82.85 

348,346,091 

45 80i1, 213 

1916. 

1,370,000 

776. 4 

1,002,237,000 

0.1 

06,281,000 

1 70.28 

1 443, 293,156 

iH, 07?! 966 

1916. 

1,413,000 

81t).0 

1,153,278,000 

14.7 

109,672,000 

120.08 

411,698,860 

49,106,661 

1917. 

1,618,000 

823.1 

1,249,276,000 

24.0 

300,449,000 

[ 197. C2 

289,170,686 

' 86,090,641 

1918. 

1,647,000 

873.7 

1,439,071,000 

28.0 

402,264,000 

244.24 

629,287,701 

83,051,103 

1919. 

1,951,000 

761 1 

1,405,481,000 

39.0 

570,868, 000 

292.60 

648,037,665 

94,005,182 

1920. 

1,960,000 

807.3 

1,582,226,000 

21.2 

336,675, 000 

171.26 

606, 626,440 

68,923,217 

1921. 

1,427, 000 

749.6 

1,009,693,000 

10.9 

212,728, 000 

149.07 

463,388, 621 

65,225,437 

1922. 

1,695,000 

735.6 

1,246,837,000 

23.2 

289,248, 000 

170.65 

454,364,160 

75,785, 716 

1923. 

1,877,000 

807 2 

110,000 

19 9 

301,096,000 

160.41 

697,630,387 

64,407,204 

1924. 

1,706,800 

733.6 

1,261,343,000 

1 20.7 

260,139,000 

151.92 

430,701,868 

76,869,012 

1925. 

1, 767,300 

783.3 

1,376,628,000 

1 18.2 

' 260,774,000 

142.70 

537,240,346 

60,974,282 

1926 3 . 

1,664,700 

795.0 

1,323,388,000 

* 18.6 

, 245,176,000 

147.27 









1 1 



Division of Crop and Livestock Kstlmatcs. Figures in italics ere census returns 
(Based upon farm price. Dee. 1. 

* Compiled from Commeroe and Navkation of United States, JiH)9>l0l8, and June issues of Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commeroe, 1919*19^. 

I Preliminary. 




































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 1088 
Table 837.— Tobacco; Acreage and production, by Stedee, J9ISS-I9SS 




Acreage 



Production 


OuBlv 

1923 

1924 

1 

1925 

1926* 

I 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19261 


Acrei 

0,1-.,. , j 

Acrn 

Acrei 

Acres 

lyOOOUba. 

ifiOOm. 

IfiOO lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

Massaohusetts. 

9,000 

9,000 

8,600 

6,500 

12,690 

12,060 

10,690 

9,412 

Connecticut. 

29,000 

28,800 

20,600 

21,900 

40,252 

39, 456 

40,019 

29,346 

New York. 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,250 

2,3.50 

2,200 

2,200 

Pennsylvania. 

45,000 

46,000 

41,000 

33,000 

58,950 

57,500 

67,400 

43,560 

Ohio. 

47,000 

58,000 

52,100 

44,200 

42,770 

40,890 

50,745 

38,189 

Indiana. 

22,000 

21,000 

21,000 

16,700 

19, 778 

18, 753 

18,291 

14,013 

Wisconsin. 

44,000 

.38,000 

32.000 

29, (KX) 

48,092 

35, 720 

44,000 

33,350 

Missouri.. 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

i 5,000 

6,600 

4,260 

4,075 

4,760 

Maryland. 

27,000 

32,000 

30,000 

32,000 

21,384 

24,480 

24,680 

28,800 

Virginia. 

204,000 

210,000 

2(KJ,000 

188,000 

150, OriO 

136, 600 

129,400 

132,352 

West Virginia. 

9,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10.000 

7, 740 

6,200 

6,976 

8,500 

North Carolina. 

685,000 

497,000 

547,000 

574,000 

409,500 

286,769 

380,165 

393,190 

South ("arolina. 

102,000 

94,000 

96,000 

81,000 

74,400 

4.5.590 

71.040 

57,510 

(loorgia. 

17,000 

40,000 

67,000 

51,000 

11,237 

4.292 

.31,080 

48,240 

39,963 

Florida .. 

4,000 

6,000 

7,000 

5,500 

4, .500 

.5,824 

.5,076 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

578,000 

485,000 

479,000 

426,000 

494, 190 

405,460 

387,990 

374,880 

146,000 

125,000 

130,000 

137,000 

109, .500 

‘X*, 375 

94,380 

KM., 997 

Louisiana. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

j 1,000 

46.5 

400 

,5(»4 

400 

Cnited States..|l. 877,000 jj, 70f),800 

Division of crop and Uve.stock estimaies 

1,757,300 i 

1 1 

jl, 664, 700 

1 

1,515,110 

1,2.51, 343 

1,376, <t28 

1,323, .388 


> Preliminary. 


Table 838 .— Tobacco: Yield per acre, by Statesy 1921-19^6 


State 

Av.i 

1921- 1921 
1925 

1922 

1923 1921 

192.5 

im 

StuU j 

\v. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1 

( 

1922 

1923^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1924 ‘ 

192.5 

1 

1926 


Lbs. Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs JM 


Lbs. 


Lib 

Lbs ! 

Lbs. 

lAts. 

Lbs 1 

Lh. 

I / hs. 

Masfc, _ 

1,286 1,370 

1,068 

1,410 1,340 

1,243 

1,448 

W V.i. 

7971 

1 7.50 

825 

8(>0 

7751 

775 

850 

< M)Dn . 

11,3221,4.54 

1, 045 

1,;H8K 1,370 

1,352,1,340 


<)07 

1 .5(»1, 

.5(K) 

700 

577, 

695 

685 

N.y. ... 

1, 15211, 250il, no 

1,12.51, 175 

1, KJOiLKK) 

' S C... . 

645 

630i 

(^0 

730 

185 

740 

1 710 

T’a 

1.348|1,460 1,320 

1.3101,250 

1,4001,320 

(la . .. 

652 

. 5r»4! 

540 

«)61 

777 

726 

770 

Ohio. 

8821 920 

1 

j 900 

910 705 

974 

j 864 

Ha- . 

931 

9001,1001,0731 

1 

7.50i 

832 

' 

Jnd 

8881 875 

900 

899 893 

871 

1 893 

' K> - 

839 

846 

8.50 

8551 

836* 

810 

' 880 

Wi-< 

1.166 1. 281 1.140 

1,903 940 

1,37.5 1.150 

• Tenn-. 

749 

7.50 

725 

7501 

795 

726 

i 781 

Mo - _ 

IV/TH 1 

1 018 925 

900 

1,100 852 

700 

815 

950 

j La. 

454 

450 

450 

465 

4(M)' 

504, 

, 400 

jvia. _ 

Va . 

667 660 

760 

iUA lOO 

740 650 

647 

cRA/ 

704 

1 11. S. 

i _ 

761.9 749.6 735 6 807.2 733. 6 783.3|795.0 

i 


Division of Crop and Livestock Ebt>matcs. 



























Table 339.— Tobacco: Acreage, yield, and production, by types and dUtrUts, 19SB and 1996 


1020 TEAJEBOOK OF AGRICtTL'TUBE, 19 !» 
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1027 




































Table 339.— Tobacco: Acreage^ yieldy ajid produciiotiy by types ani districtsy 1925 and 1026 —Continued 


1028 


YBABBOOK OF AORICULTUSl!, 1928 


















Table 340.— Tobacco: Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 1921-1925, annual 1924^1923 
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1029 
























































Table 340. — Tobacco: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913^ 19Sl-i936, annual 1994—19t6 ^— 

Continued 


1030 TfiAltBOOK OF AGRICULtOttS, 1«S8 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1026 


Tabis 341.— Tobacco: Estimated price per pound received by producers, December 1 
average annual 1991-1926 


Ind. 

Wte. 

Mo. 

Md. 

Va. 


CU, CU. Ctt. CU. Ci8. eta. CU. 

I 3Z1 36.0 87.8 43.8 26.8 16.0 35.0 

85.8 41.0 40.3 46.5 32.3 16.0 87.0 

211 10.3 37.0 20.0 22.3 22.0 19.0 

15.8 14.4 16.0 lai 15.7 15.0 10.5 

16.6 15.0 16.0 14.4 19.4 15.0 11.9 


15.0 17.0 14.0 16.6 laO 10.0 

12.5 20.0 11.0 13.0 16.5 12.8 
20.0 29.0 28.0 25.0 27.0 20.0 
19.0 17.5 28.1 26.9 19.0 21.6 

20.5 24.0 19.6 21.4 15.6 19.2 


CtB. CU, CU. CU. CU. CU. CU. 

W.Va. 21.5 24.0 22.0 22.0 21.4 18.2 19.0 

N. C. 25.6 26.0 30.3 23.1 25.8 23.0 26.4 

S. 0. 17.4 11.0 23.0 19.0 17.0 17.0 28.8 

Ga. 24.7 25.0 26.0 31.0 26.6 15.0 21 0 

Fla. 41.3 40.0 47.0 50.9 37.6 81.0 31 7 

Ky. 16.9 16.5 19.5 16.6 17.1 16.0 11.4 

Tenn. 1^4 20.0 22.0 113 18.6 17.0 9.4 

La. 61 0 55.0 65.0 5a 0 65.0 66.0 46.0 

TT. s. 20.4 19.9 23.2 19.9 20.7 18.2 18.5 


DivisioD of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 342.— Tobacco {unmanufactured): International trade, average 1909-1918, 

annual 1923-1925 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted} 


Year ended Dee. 31 


Average, 1909-1013 


PRINCIPAL tXPORTIN(i COUN¬ 
TRIES 

Algeria. 

Brazil. 

British India. 

Bulgaria.i 

Ceylon. 

Cuba. 

Dominican Republic*. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Greece. .. 

Hungary. 

Paraguay .. 

Philippine Islands. 

Russia.-. 

United states.. 


PRINCIPAl IMPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 

Argentina. 

Australia... 

Austria.-. 

Austria-Hungary—. 

Belgium . 

Canada. 

China.- 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

Irish Free State.. 

Italy.-. 

Japan.. 

Netherlands.. 

Norway. 

Poland—. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 



1924 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

j 

8,596 

17,516 

10,573 

30,112 

2,030 

79,976 
37,891 

2,690 

64,674 

9,205 

12,434 

53,084 


37,808 

69,963 

4 

2,961 

2 

4,159 

(2) ' 

28,809 


31,060 
34, 745 

35, 976 


1,174 

115,736 

2,7ti3 

161,744 

57l 

47.104 

45 

92,225 

2,814 

5, 738 

4,725 

8,066 

99, 

17,970 

14,295 
49, 505 

132' 

55,736 

269 

57,670 

497,347 

68,589 

575,398 

28,183 

475 

13,346 

4,136 

*26,234 


e !9, 111 

*36 

.30,101 

81 

18,606 

1,484 





* “41,454 

848 

45,989 

114 

13,966 

1,837 

18,035 

4,313 

42,042 

29,697 

90,;J44 

27,704 

39,480 

23 

40,687 

(^5 

11,883 

1,189 

9, 578 

39 

15,845 

16,356 

1 

6,339 


7,259 

. 

66,019 

.775 

58,537 

626 

146,679 

633 

230,098 

522 


9,908 

442 

41,304 

869 

36, 712 

2,531 

4,296 

2,298 

18, 724 

4,532 

62,847 

5,944 

5,395 

65, 898 
5,467 

5,649 

26,263 

753 

29,605 

247 

9,533 

71,200 


9,661 

85,583 


9,818 

22,986 

596 

12,596 

4,281 

888 

158,404 

8,682 

162,947 

7,520 

48,512 

38,009 

47,139 

10,368 


1925, preliminary 


. 49,075 

3 6,962 U66,a36 


,602 4,6r»4 

< 2,8:18 
531 38,420 


Total. 846,929 


HI, 010,00811,072,720|l, 167,429|l, 260, aa6|l, 183,992|l, 010,062 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Besearefa. Official sources. Tobacco comprises leaf, steins, and 
stri^ngs, but not snuff. 

1 Sea trade only. «Throemonths. 

»Less than 500 pounds. »Year beginning July 1. 

* Java and Maoura only. 
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343.— Coffee: International trade^ average 19QI^191S, annual 1999^1906 

i Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo. 31 


Country 

Average, 190»>1913 

1923 

1924 

1925, preliminary 

ImiKuts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









BraziL_ 


1,672,282 


1,913,512 


1,881,888 


1,783,080 

jBritish India.. 


27,780 

5,486 

'22,424 

3,126 

23,435 

2,640 

• 29 ,'603 

Colombia___ 


104,398 


272,676 

1 

293,109 


267,722 

Costa Kica.......— 


27i 515 

24', 455 


40;i47 


331847 

Dutch East Indies. 

4,227 

54 ; 149 


85 ; 116 

3,456 

160,899 

3,402 

153 ; 607 

Guateiiiula_-_ 


85,951 


96,748 


89,855 


97,987 

Haiti . 


61,943 


79,031 


64,820 


67,829 

Jamaica_-_ 


8^263 


8,633 


8 5 ; 815 


3 11 ; 650 

Mexico. 

1 ifi? 

48; 991 

2,630 

38,733 

4,463 

31; 744 

«864 

>63,150 

Nicaniguu_-_ 

i 138 

19,033 

^90 

30,231 


39,677 


23,859 

Stilvad^_____ 

«1, m 

621830 

0 

92 ; 580 

(0 

107', ^ 


70,689 

Veuexuola.... 

num 

102 ; 3(i6 

120,271 


118,254 

PRlNdP.^L IMPORTING tOUN- 





TRIES 









Argentina....-_ 

28,125 


45,140 


65,788 


44,286 


Austria _-_.... 


]i;880 

13 

15 ; 828 

8 20 

14 ; 891 

iQ 

A J1 angary_ 

128,304 

8 




Bdgium_I. 

111; 738 

33,627 

91,015 

1,203 

89,282 

1,188 

85,181 

533 

British Malaya. 

8 7,524 

s 7,137 

21,133 

14,508 

16,494 

10.893 

18,912 

1*,825 

Canada. 

13,378 

56 

20,818 

27 

22,810 

42 

21,185 

55 

Cuba _-_ 

24,900 

4 

36,744 

1 

35,920 

1 



('zeclioslo vakia_ 


31,082 

13 

32,371 

8 1 

28,136 

33 

Denmark. 

33,102 

152 

48,825 

120 

51,108 

103 

45,243 

183 

Egypt....... 

15,654 


22,461 

26 

24,257 

138 

17,179 

24 

Finland-._ 

28,624 


31,448 


37,039 


41,712 


France. 

245, 752 

41 

379,396 

822 

376,791 

779 

370,659 

361 

Germany. 

399,965 

1.757 

85,414 

109 

122,221 

139 

200,329 

359 

Hungary . ...... ........... 



2,632 

144 

4, 379 

60 

5,895 

(*) 

Italy.. 

58,278 

458 

105.963 

10 

103, 574 

22 

93,071 

10 

NetlKTlands. 

283,633 

189,288 

115,663 

46,951 

141,899 

58,199 

133,713 

45,707 

Norway___-_ 

29, 309 


38,205 


35,552 


31,974 


Poland___ 


12,470 

0 

13,397 

1 

15,644 

1 

Russia ___-_ 

26, 073 


8 469 

8 2,459 


3 2,958 


Spain... 

29,317 

9 

53,773 

7 

49,536 

11 

42,846 

i 

Bweden. 

74, 486 

24 

92,812 

102 

95,543 

41 

80,502 

3 

Hwitzerlaud. 

25,029 

62 

28,272 

60 

32,453 

72 

24,051 

91 

Uniou of riouth Africa.. 

26,45b 

36 

32,934 

12 

30,724 

10 

29,001 

8 

United Kingdom. 

28,581 

241 

7-32,697 

156 

32,251 

212 

40,559 

216 

Ihiited States. 

907,899 

8 44,251 

1,409,7.55 

26,367 

1,420,870 

28,731 

1,283,695 

25,207 

Yngoslavia ®___ 



20,235 

46 

18,382 

5 

22,064 

19 

Other countries. 

81,989 

46,736 

156,734 

106,792 

163, 272 

123,969 

127,160 

73,396 

Total . 

2,614,854 

2,608,347 

2,871,345 

2,903,894 

3,035,245 

3,083,913 

2,836,705 

2,858,748 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Restwrch. Compiled from official sources except where otherwise 
noted. 


The item coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared, but imitation or “surro¬ 
gate'’ coffee and chicory arc excluded. 


t Four-yoar average. 

3 Less than £(X) pounds. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 
«Six months. 


* Three-year average. 

® One year only. 

■ RcexiJorts in excess of imi>ort8. 
<’ Ohiefly from Porto Rico. 


29217*—YBK 1926-66 
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Tabls 344 .—CoffeSf Rio No. 7: Average iolujleadle price per pounds New York^ 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
Data for 1890-1919 are available in 1924 Yearbook^ p. 832, Table 426. 

1 Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 


Table 345.— Tea: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1923-1996 
[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omittcdl 


Year ended Doc. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1923 

1024 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









British India. 

8,002 

267,887 

17,713 

331,611 

19,930 

353,567 

17,636 

347,045 

Ceylon. 

*1 

189,016 

1 

181,040 

(i) 

204,930 

1 

209,791 

China. 

18,890 

197,997 

129 

90,402 

6,072 

94,211 

3,211 

108,875 

Dutch East Indies. 

6,742 

46,675 

6,602 ! 

104,871 

7,090 

121,586 

<7,3.36 I 

<87,686 

Formosa...-. 

68 

23,640 

82 

21,206 

68 

20,745 

829 

8 21,296 

Japan. 

690 

. 36,823 

1,684 

27,359 

1,267 

24,036 

771 

28,041 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina___ 

3,890 


3,772 i 


4,379 


4,071 1 


Australia. 

35 ; 442 

(») 

» 48, .502 


» iO; 256 


8 49 ; 935 1 


Austria. 



966 

2 

1,463 

«2 

875 I 

8,5 

Austria-Hungary_ _ 

3,424 

3 







British Mala^. 

« 11 ; 983 

»5,318 

8,227 

1,304 

8,425 

1,241 

9,m 

1,200 

Canada. 

37,927 


41,289 


35,861 


37,392 


Chile. 

3,506 


6,228 


4,740 


6,317 1 


Czechoslovakia. 



1,165 

2 

1,423 

C) 

1,422 

(») 

Egypt. 

1,960 


6,602 

239 

8,166 

274 

9,644 

221 

France. 

2,806 

61 

2,98.5 

237 

3,662 

171 

3,859 

125 

French Indo-China. 

3,296 

1,146 

8 3,836 

81,033 

8 4,036 

8 1,668 

8 4,060 

8 2,282 

Oemiany. 

8,964 

23 

6,463 

10 

8,964 

9 

0,153 

1 

Hungary... 



416 

16 

538 

4 

40 

1 

Irish Free State. 





24,360 


22,611 


Morocco. 

6,696 


8,224 

1 

10, 556 


12,020 


Netherlands. 

11,383 

46 

35,468 

15 

23,933 

29 

19,949 

26 

New Zealand. 

1 7, .542 


9,966 


10, 787 


10,835 


Persia. 

9,446 

126 

12,967 

2,422 

14, .502 

2,596 



Poland. 



6,313 

127 

3,201 

43 

3, 111 \ 

3 

Russia. 

157,704 

866 

8 6,142 

8 105 

8 17, .5.58 

8 660 

8.37,138 1 

8 1,769 

Union of South Africa.. 

6,192 

61 

8,963 

133 

9,407 

10 

0,815 ! 

8 

United Kingdom_ 

293,04.5 


302, .531 


434,621 


402,156 


United States___ 

98,897 


106,138 


92,773 


100,962 ! 


Other countries. 

31,268 

7,237 

40,716 

'‘”6,‘766‘ 

49,468 

23,262 

36,990 

8,9^ 

Total . 

768,652 

77.5,922 

779,081 

779,879 

856,476 

849,021 

800,981 

817,384 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. **Tea’* 
includes tea leaves only, and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mate. 

1 Sea trade only. «Java and Madura only. 

* Two-year average. * International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistias. 

* Less than 600 pounds. • Year beginning July l. 
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Table 346. — Tea, Formomt fine: Average wholesale price per pounds New York, 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Ave^ 

age^ 


eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

Oh. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

Av. 1921-1925. 


mm 


30.2 

29.9 

29.8 

29.8 

29.8 

30.0 

30.4 

31.6 

32.3 

KiSJ 

1920. 

36.5 

36.5 

3A5 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

34.3 

ifcniti 

E9E1 

28.6 

23.8 

33.7 

1921. 

24.5 

245 

24.5 

241 

22.4 



22.0 

22.3 

23.0 

28.0 


240 

1922. 

30.0 



30.0 

30.0 

isx] 

g.lMI 


KliKl 

Eoi 

31.0 


30.2 

1923. 



31.0 

31.0 


31.0 

k}1|i 

K) III 

31.0 

31.0 

31,0 

31.0 

31.0 

1924. 



31.0 

31.0 j 

31.0 

KlHll 

gfllt 

Kf III 

31.3 

32.5 

32.9 


31.7 

1925. 


35.0 

35.0 

35.0 



liMfi 

35.0 

3&0 


3A0 

3A3 

35.0 


Hy 



35.5 

35.5 

36.5 

35.5 

35.5 

3A5 

35.5 

35.5 

IB 

35.5 


Division of Statistical and Jlistorlcal Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
Data for 1890-1910 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 834, Table 427. 

> Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 


Table 347. —Oil cake and oil-cake meal: International trader average 1909-191S, 

annual 1923-1926 


[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Oountry 

Year ended Dec. 31 

Average, 1900-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925, itreiiminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

rSINOIPAL EXPOETING OOUN- 

TEIXS 

Argentina...- 


42,687 
1,347 
124,873 
a 0,574 
268,648 

51,370 
147,468 

13,242 
161,024 

476,863 
525,108 






96,270 

Australia.... 

148 

63,673 

»618 

133 


Austria-Hungary.. 



Brazil __ 


24,106 
359,679 

40,114 
196,685 
36,065 
42,361 
267, 508 

328,003 
521, 098 
8,731 
147,011 
35, 695 

498, .357 
15,167 
917, 394 

2,420 
73,609 
13,066 
5,799 
144 





British India. 

Canada. 

China.. 

1,262 

7,762 
< 174 

2,609 

2,226 

3,548 

1,844 

6,124 

«157 

8.774 

»437,179 

46,397 

259,092 

48,800 

•75,290 

287,606 

252,003 
718,287 
0,853 
180^612 
61.657 

806,027 
29,904 
1,487, 756 

2,002 

54,803 

18,018 

Czechoslovakia. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Egypt____.... 

26,622 

48,611 

46,672 

3 

53,006 

749,830 

636 

1,085 

France. 

Germany. 

Hungary_ 

288,908 
1, 686,410 

128,237 

90,202 

327 

762 

113,479 

285,465 

Italy. 

Peru___... 


5.5,116 
10,930 

1, 453,413 
2,164 
1, 704,124 

290 

282,805 

48,684 

707,811 
18,814 
1,289,948 

921 

63,004 

17,533 

18,833 

Russia... 



708 
154, 572 

12,532 
261,845 
43, 072 
1,547,660 
89,420 

118,041 
322,879 
574,900 
86,299 

276,096 
87,487 
802,285 
45, 581 


Spain. 

United States. 

^RINCIPAI. IMPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 

Austria..... 


147 
124,124 

7,016 
215,640 
41,830 
1,241,064 
107,416 

3,504 

88,535 

18,988 
323,070 
44,720 
1,646,774 
147,192 

126,521 

1 350,821 
; 672,491 

1 100,042 

207,332 
91,071 
r, 013,179 
37, 652 

Belgium. 

Ceylon. 

Denmark... 

Finland.__ 


155,373 
« 28, 509 
16,777 
2,126 

Irish Free State. 



lapan. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom... 

Other countries. 

Total. 

189,868 
707,116 
56,112 

346,755 
69,352 
790,865 
30,172 

210,819 

2,889 

1,535 
1,413 
161,798 
41,695 

.332,319 
493,590 
84.798 

246,640 
85,008 
697,894 
41,127 

io, 619 
96,196 
169 

4.748 

1.243 

111,964 

0,523 

21,720 

79,046 

668 

5,546 

6,651 

201,620 

25,292 

20,083 

98,928 

12,203 

7,117 

131,006 

60^878 

5,862,496 

6,676,283 

3,071,834 

3,861,079 

4,879,223 

4.720,759 

5,637,960 

A 197,858 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

The class called here ‘^oil cake and oil-cake meal’’ includes the edible cake and meal remaining after 
making oil from such products as cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, etc. Soy-bean cake is not included 
in this table. 


1 Year beginning July 1. 
I Four-year average. 

• Sea trade only. 


< Three-year average. 

* Java and Madura only. 
«One year only. 







































































FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Tabi^b 348. —All catUe and calves, including cows and fmfers kept for milk: Esti¬ 
mated number and value on farms, by States, Jan, 1, 19iB-1927 


State 

Number Jan. 1 

Value per bead Jan. 1 

Total value Jan. 1 


1926 

19271 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1026 

19271 


Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 


UQOO 

dollars 

1,000 

doUars 

Maine. 

241 

235 

233 

41.90 

■dJir*! 

52.20 



12,153 

New Hampshire. 

126 

no 

117 

47.60 

67.80 




7,766 

Vermont. 

403 

401 

402 

46.00 


63.20 

18,616 

22,774 

26,896 

Massachusetts. 

196 

187 

186 

68.10 

74.20 

77.80 


13,867 

14,388 

Rhode Island. 

27 

27 

TO 

70.40 


86.70 



2,814 

Connectiout. 

160 

161 

147 

66.10 


82.80 


11,796 

12,178 

New York. 

1,862 

1,824 

1,811 

53.20 


74 40 


124,066 

134.830 

New Jersey.. 

164 

154 

157 

68.40 





14,880 

Pennsylvtmia. 

1,818 

1,298 

1,283 

61.30 


04.80 


78,634 

83,173 

Ohio. 

1,676 

1,642 

1,630 

46.10 


65.10 



89,788 

Indiana. 

1,282 

1,282 

1,308 


60.10 


57.717 


66,456 

Ulineis. 

2,345 

2,261 

2,048 

44.60 

51.30 

63.30 


116,470 

109,244 

79,625 

Michigan. 

1,406 

1,420 

1,406 

46.80 


66.60 

65,862 

72,096 

Wisconsin. 

3,035 

3,006 

2,976 



59.90 

134,664 


178.092 

Minnesota. 

2,863 

2,853 

2,730 



46. fO 

106,498 

123,114 

12.\ 165 

Iowa. 

4,372 

4,241 

4,020 


44.30 

47.20 

173,323 

187,744 

190,055 

Missouri. 

2,442 

2,369 

2,298 


minmm 

38.70 

81,433 

86,852 


North Dakota. 

1,841 

1,260 

1,146 


32.80 

34.30 




South Dakota___ 

2,074 

1,919 

1,727 

30.60 

34.20 

37.10 

03,366 



Nebraska. 

3,814 

3,191 

2,872 

33.60 

37.00 

40.50 

111,228 



Kansas... 

3,068 

2,863 

2,626 



38.90 

96,997 

102,641 
2,751 

102.125 

Delaware. 

46 

48 

48 


67.30 

66.10 


^,172 

Maryland. 

273 

270 

265 

.'iO.OO 

55.60 

58.00 

13,888 


15,617 

Virginia. 

827 

744 

707 



36.70 

27,263 

25.268 

25,977 

West Virginia. 

691 

526 

484 



39.20 

19,692 


18,992 

North Carolina. 

546 

523 

513 



35.60 

16,232 

16,529 

18,243 

South Carolina. 

341 

300 

300 

24.90 

25.60 

KSim 

8,494 

7.640 

8 ,5.56 

Georgia. 

938 

854 

880 


19.10 

21.80 

17,146 


19,144 

Florida.. 

666 

630 

592 

18.20 

KiKiiB 

mol 

11,948 

12,799 

10,007 

Kentucky.. 

938 

910 

910 


33.20 

37.70 


30,267 

34,331 

Tennessee. 

1,023 

921 

912 

22.20 

25.20 


22,727 

23,177 

27,740 

Alabamaa. 

840 

739 

746 

16.30 

19.00 

21.80 

13,079 

14,052 

16,284 

Mississippi. 

Arkansa!^. 

988 

845 

853 

16.00 

17.60 

2 J,00 

14, i03 

14,916 

17,873 

8.37 

795 

796 

16.00 

19.20 

21.80 

13,377 

15,250 

17,316 

Louisiana. 

720 

648 

616 

19.40 


21 80 

13, 995 

13,030 

13,420 

Oklahoma. 

1,696 

1,610 

1,723 


27.30 

32.20 

37,397 


.55,466 

Texas. 

6,275 

5,900 

6,136 


22.80 

28.60 

137, 555 

134,484 

175,775 

Montana. 

1,340 

1,280 

1,190 


32.00 

34.60 

40,572 

40,920 

41,109 

Idaho. 

650 

624 

606 

28.90 

38. 20 

39.80 

18,800 


24,000 

Wyoming. 

795 

787 

771 

29.20 



23, 232 

27,402 

30,658 

Colorado. 

1,465 

1,877 

1,391 



86.60 

38,894 

46,266 


New Mexico. 

1,290 

1,213 

1,189 


26.30 



31,933 

i^sVl 

Aritona. 

1,069 

863 

705 

26.20 

34.90 


28,052 


25,112 
18,906 

Utah. 

607 

482 

472 





17,794 

Nevada. 

419 

385 

366 






14,331 

Washington. 

682 

568 

544 

45.40 



26,397 

25,606 


Oregon. 

OalHomia. 

796 

716 

687 


88.60 


■ I I 


28,830 

1,018 

1,918 

1.966 

ussi 

48.20 


83.100 

92,372 

97,696 

United States.... 

61,996 

69,148 

67,621 

33.63 

38.72 

42.26 

2,065,224 

2,290,275 

2,430,503 


DiTiston of Crop and UveetoclE Estimates. 


1 pFdiinixiary. 
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Tablb 349. —MiXk cows and heifers: Estimated number and vcUue on farms, by 

States, Jan. 1, 1926-1927 


Cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk 


State 


Moiiui... 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts. 

Khode Island . 

Connecticut 

New York __ 

New Jersey .. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio . -.. 

Indiana .. 

Illinois.. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa.-. 

Missouri . 

North Dakota.. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia . 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia . 

Florida.... 

Kent lick y. 

Tennessee . 

Alabama __ 

Mississippi.. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma. 

Texas . 

Montana. 

Idaho . 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

United States.... 


Numliei'Jan. 1 

Value per head Jan. 1 

Total value Jan 1 

im 

1920 

1927 1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Thou- 

sands 

Thon- 

sands 

Thou- 

Hands 

Doltan 

Dollau 

DoUarn 

IfOOO 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

166 

160 

148 

52.00 

(W>. 00 

67.00 

8,112 

9,900 

9,916 

86 

80 

78 

59.00 

72.00 

85.00 

5,015 

5,760 

6,630 

287 

288 

286 

67.00 

70.00 

79.00 

16,359 

20,160 

22,516 

148 

140 

138 

76.00 

90.00 

96.00 

11,100 

12,600 

13, no 

22 

22 

21 

80.00 

87.00 

100.00 

1,760 

1,914 

2,100 

118 

116 

110 

78.00 

92.00 

100.00 

9,204 

10,672 

11,000 

1,383 

1,362 

1,318 

62.00 

80.00 

90.00 

85,746 

108,960 

118,620 

123 

123 

119 

75.00 

95 00 

110.00 

9,225 

11,686 

13,090 

880 

8 (iL’ 

845 

61.00 

74.00 

80.00 

54,229 

63,788 

67,600 

U64 

945 

920 

67.00 

64.00 

70.00 

54,948 

60,480 

64,820 

679 

66)5 

645 

57.00 

62.00 

64. 00 

98,703 

41,230 

41,280 

1,049 

1,039 

988 

59.00 

66.00 

09. (K> 

61,891 

68, 674 

68,172 

860 

858 

841 

00. 00 

64.00 

73.00 

51,000 

64,912 

61,393 

2, 015 

2, 055 

2,014 

55.00 

66.00 

74.00 

110,825 

136, WO 

149,036 

1,660 

1*,560 

1,629 

61.00 

59.00 

61.00 

79, StiO 

92,040 

93,260 

1.341 

1,341 

1,314 

68.00 

63.00 

66.00 

77,778 

84,483 

86,724 

835 

827 

827 

44.00 

47.00 

60.00 

30,740 

38,869 

41,350 

520 

530 

498 

44.00 

47.00 

5a 00 

22,880 

24,910 

24,900 

544 

539 

534 

47.00 

52.00 

55.00 

25,568 
33,750 

28,028 

29,370 

025 

025 

613 

54.00 

58.00 

60.00 

36,2f)0 

36,780 

760 

730 

715 

49.00 

62.00 

55.00 

37,240 

2,040 

37,960 

39,325 

34 

35 

35 

60.00 

65.00 

75. 00 

2,276 

2,625 

184 

182 

178 

60.00 

66.00 

70.00 

11,040 

12,012 

12,460 

376 

347 

326 

4a 00 

41.00 

45.00 

J5,040 

14,227 

14,670 

225 

221 

207 

4a 00 

43.00 

47.00 

9,000 

9,608 

9,729 

312 

303 

303 

4a 00 

42.00 

47.00 

12,480 

12,726 

14,241 

176 

155 

158 

36.00 

36.00 

40.00 

6,330 

6,580 

6,320 

354 

340 

343 

30.00 

30.00 

36.00 

10,620 

10,200 

12,348 

70 

74 

78 

64.00 

50.00 

40.00 

3,780 

3,700 

3,120 

473 

4('i4 

404 

37.00 

41.00 

47.00 

17,501 

19,024 

21,808 

462 

434 

1 425 

31.00 

34.00 

41 00 

14,322 

14,756 

17,426 

365 

340 

' 350 

26.00 

29.00 

32.00 

9,490 

9,860 

11,200 

411 

379 

' 379 

24.00 

28.00 

32.00 

9,864 , 

10,612 

12,128 

382 

374 

374 

25.00 

28. (H) 

33.00 

9. .550 ’ 

10,472 

12,342 

206 

200 

210 

37.00 

34.00 

36.00 

7,622 : 

6,800 

7,660 

682 

570 

581 

34.00 

40.00 

47.00 

19, 788 ; 

22,800 

27,307 

985 

936 

973 

33.00 

34.00 

45.00 

32, 50) 

31,824 

43,785 

187 

192 

188 

50.00 

54.00 

54. 00 

9, .350 

10,368 

10,152 

160 

163 

170 

50.00 

CA, 00 

65. 00 

8,000 

ia432 

11,060 

60 

69 

70 

60. (K) 

55.00 

62.00 

3,300 

3,796 

4,340 

224 

224 

224 

45.00 

50.00 

56. 00 

10,080 

11,200 

12,544 

64 

64 

64 

46.00 

46.00 

48.00 

2,880 

2,944 

3,072 

37 

32 

35 

7a 00 

70 00 

80.00 

2,590 

2,240 

2,800 

87 

88 

89 

58.00 

68.00 

72.00 

5,040 

5,984 

6,406 

19 

20 

20 

60.00 

75. 00 

80.00 

1,140 

1,600 

1,600 

283 

275 

264 

I 65.00 

tki-OO 

74.00 

18,395 

18,160 

19,536 

226 

214 

214 

60.00 

60.00 

65.00 

13. 500 

12,840 

13,910 

579 

696 

696 

j 73,00 

77.00 

78.00 

42,267 

45,892 

46,488 

22,481 

22,148 

21,824 

1 60.67 

67.37 1 

62.41 

1,139,169 I 

1,270, 621 

1,361,968 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 361.— Cattle: Numbers^ in countries having ISOfiOO or overt pre-war and 

years 1921-19^6 


[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Countries 

1 1 

1 Month of esti- 
j mate i 

Pre- 
' war I 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

MOBTH AMBBICA 

Canada. 

June. 

6,551 

58,676 

‘5,14^ 

10,206 

9,720 

67,264 

9,246 

66,156 

>2,363 

9,461 

64,507 

9,307 

61,996 

—.— 

9,160 
> 59,148 

United States .i 


67; 184 

Mexico... 

June.. 

>2; 188 

5,121 

CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
WEST INDIES 





Guatemala. 

July. 

557 

297 

319 

246 

233 

245 

564 

Honduras (Republic oO... . 


i 411 

«466 

Salvador. 

__ 

350 






Nicaragua.. 


1 m 

i,^ ! 






Costa Rica. 


sss 

477 

426 

404 

433 


Cuba... 

Deuomlier *_ 

2,917 


4,771 
577 i 

4,877 

635 

6,086 

701 

4,600 


Dominican Republic. 

May__ 

M7 ! 


Porto Rico. 


3W 


> 168 

>151 

>144 



1 



Total North Amer- , 
ica, Central Amer¬ 
ica, and West In¬ 
dies, comparable all 
ptiriods.. 


65,784 1 

77,687 

88,090 

77,303 
88,290 

75,648 

1 74,201 

1 85,360 

71,468 

84,060 

68,872 

Estimated total 

1 

76,110 

86,700 1 





Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Census returns are in italics; other returns are in roman. 


1 Average for five-year penod if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. 

* Revised estimated of Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 1921-102G. These figures are made 
on the basts of census figures of 1920 and 1925, of annual assessment data, and other information. The 
estimates prepared in the Bureau of .\nimal Industry by adjustment of the census figures to a Jan. 1 
basis, and including all animals in towns and viHages os well as on farms and ranges are as follows: Average, 
68,900,000; 1921, 67,200,000; 1922, 67,700,000; 1923, 68,900,000; 1924, 68,200,000; and 1925, 66,600,000. 

8 The number of cattle on Jan. i, 1927, is ofilcially estimated at 57,521,000. No 1927 column has been 
added as so few estimates are available for that year up to date. 

* Year 1902. 

> Incomplete. 

* Year 1918. 

t Year 1908. , 

* Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year, i. e., figures 
for number of cattle in France as of Dec. 31, 1020, have been put in the 1921 column. 

* Year 1920. 

These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates 
for some others. 
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Tablb Numbers in countries having ISOfiOO or over^ pre-war and 

years 1961-1926 —Continued 


[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Countries 


Month ot esti- Pre- 
mate war 


1922 1923 


1925 1925 


SOUTH AMERICA | 

Colombia. 4»000 9AS8 .ii6,391i 

Venezuela. 2,004 2,m 2,778 . 

Ecuador...“ 1,600 ... 

Peru. February-April.1,000 1,302 1,293 _ 

Bolivia. 734 . 


Chile. 1,780 _ 1,996 . 1,918 

Brazil^. September.__ 30,705 * S4,e71 . 

Uruguay... ^8,19S 07 ,802 . 8,4Sg . 

Paraguay. December » ... 4,422 « 5,600 .» 4,000 “4,300 

Argentina.do*.“5.5,867 (“) (“) S7,m . 


South America, esti¬ 
mated total “. 80,300 


(Estimated average, 1021-1926,101,540) 


England and Wales. June.. 5,843 

Scotland. do. 1,203 

Ireland. do. 4,847 

Norway “...do.“ 1,134 

Sweden. do.. 3,069 

Denmark. July. 2,717 

Holland. May-June. 2; 062 

Belgium. December*. 1,925 

France.do*. 15,338 

Spain.do* 2,587 

Portugal.-. “763 

Italy**. Maroh-AprU...- 6,590 

Switzerland. April. 1,443 

Germany. Deoember *_18,474 

Austria. Decern t>er- A prll 2,356 

Czechoslovakia. December "_ 4,596 

Hungary. April. 2,160 

Yugoslavia**. January_ 5,155 

Greece “. 066 

Bulgaria**. December"- 2,048 

Rumania**. 6,648 

Poland. 8,351 

Lithuania.—_ 918 

Latvia.-. June. 912 

Estonia. 628 

Finland.... September. 1,605 

Russia..Summer. 30,132 


5,723 5,823 5,894 I 

1,147 1,194 1,164 I 

6,157 4,963 6,004 

(1,150) 1,131 1.114 


1,6! 6 1,617 1,608 

13,343 13,676 13,749 

S,718 3,297 3,436 


16,791 16,316 **16,691 

. A m . 

.**4,607 


1.628 1,656 

14,025 14,373 

3,436 3,794 

768 . 


1. 1,687 

17,326 **17,202 


1,838 1,819 1,896 

4,090 3,902 3,813 

766 684 . 


1,920 1,847 

3,796 . 


4,876 6,721 5,932 6,739 

8,132 . 8,800 

849 1,021 1,285 1,252 


1,660 . 

5,583 5,219 


30,132 29,760 27,747 33,042 


906 916 

502 555 

1,864 . 

37,717 39, 669 , 


Total Europe, com- .... 61,156 56,570 68,127 57,690 68,467 69,406! 

parable ail periods. i 

Estimated total *«.'133,140 127,320 126,640 131,720 137,660 14a 000 


* Average for five-year period if available, of heiwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the ])re-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately i)recealng 
the war have been used. 

* The number of cattle on Jan. 1, 1927, is officially estimated at 57,521,000. No 1927 column has been 
added as so few estimates are available fur that year up to date 

* Year 1918. 

f Year 1908. 

* Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year, i. e., figurok 
for number of cattle in Franco as of Dec. 31,1920, have been put in the 1921 column. 

* Year 1920. 

»»These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates 
for some others. 

“ Unofficial. 

“ Year 1917. 

** BufltUoes included. 

»* Year J916. 

*» Pre-war figure census, June, 1914. Annual official estimates for 1921 and 1922 as follows: 1921,27,943,000 
and 1922, 28,138,000. These figures have not been used in table as 1922 census showed such a large in¬ 
crease that these estimates are probably too low. 

i« Numbers in rural communities only. 

** September. 

*» Year 1906. 

** No census was made as of December, 1923, which estimate would have been considered as of January, 
1924Lin this table, as explained in Note 8, so the figure for October, 1923, has been used. 

i*Tt» number on Dec. l, 1026, is officially estimated at D,195,000. This would be placed in a 1922 
onlii; mn , as explained in Note 8. This column has not been added as so few figures are available for 1077 

as yet. 
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Tabu 351* ** — CatUe: Numbers in couniriee having 150fi00 or over, pre-war and 
years S9B1-19$6 —Continued 


[TboosandB-*!. e., 000 omitted] 


Countries 

Month of esti¬ 
mate 

Pre- 

war 

1921 

1922 

1028 

1924 

1925 

1026 

AFRICA 









Morocco.J_ 


676 

1,617 

1,658 

1,683 

1,840 

1,965 


Algeria. 

September_ 

1,112 

861 

837 1 

794 

«878 

892 


Tunis. 

195 

488 

487 

400 

383 

308 ; 


French West Africa (ex- 



1,836 

2,142 





duding Sudan). 







French Sudan. 



1,019 

1,025 

1,215 

.i 



Nigeria. 



2,824 

2,910 

2,751 ! 

2,676 

2,864 


French Cameroon. 



290 

480 


Egypt 1*. 

Angip Egypt!An SiidAti 

September. 

1,316 

1,242 

874 

1,201 

845 

1,291 

862 

1,416 

814 

1,400 

935 


Itafian Somaliland. 

February.. 








Eritrea (Italian). 


617 


563 





Kenya Colony. 

March-Juno- 

764 

2,669 

2,814 

3,190 

3,211 

3,417 


Uganda. 


666 

682 

920 

1,227 

1,372 

1,342 


French Equatorial Africa- - 



665 

712 

910 1 

1,001 



Belgian Congo. 


600 

600 

600 

510 1 

1 

486 

480 

.— 

'Portuguese East Africa 









(Mozambique). 



236 

271 

303 




British Southwest Africa... 


206 

629 

686 

660 

567 

672 


Bochuanaland. 


324 

m 






Union of South Africa_ 

April-May. 

5,797 

8,SS7 

9,201 

9,m 

9,606 

9,738 


Basutoland. 

437 

S81 

580 

603 

617 

6.31 


Bhodesia: 









Northern. 

December . 

256 


231 


251 

286 


Southern_ 

.do«. 

609 

1,617 

1 U72t 

1,801 

1,921 

2,009 


Swaziland. 


60 

211 

\ 225 

268 

270 



Tanganyika Territory. 


1,489 

6 ,147 


3,800 


4,472 


Madagascar. 

February. 

4,800 

7,619 

7,829 

7,819 

8,606 



Total A frica, compar¬ 


12,068 

19,023 

20,414 

! 21,666 

22,201 



able pre-war to 
1926. 







22,744 j 


Estimated totals w... 

ASIA 


27,370 

(Estimatec 

1 average 

,U921-lt 

m, 4.5,630) 

Turkey, European and 


a* 6,438 



3,5.61 

4,622 

4,622 


Asiatic. 




1 





Persia. 

i. 






» 1,000 


Syria. 




241 

m 

2.65 

250 


India; 




1 





British. 

Decern bor-April. 

128,451 

146,103 

145,000 

146,216 

146,498 

160,952 


Native States. 

.do. 

13,288 

' 1 

33,323 

34,119 

32,950 

33,264 

31,694 


(’’eylon » . 


1,484 

1,699 

1,366 

1,.600 

1,383 



Bussia.... 


16,609 

9,116 

**7,278 

2310,275 

13,703 

*314,069 


China (includes Turkestan j 


21,997 




and Manchuria). 








Japan. 

December * . 

1,385 

1,376 

1,440 

1,469 

1,460 

1,456 


Chosen. 

.do". 

966 

1,490 

1,524 

1,608 

1,610 

391 

1,605 


Formosa >» . 

.do ® .. 

473 1 

429 

423 

400 

383 



* Average for five-year period if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise statod. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pro-war average the years immediately preoedlng 
the war have Ijeen used. 

< Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year, i. e., figures 
for number of cattle in France as of Deo. 81,1920, have been put in the 1921 column. 

• Year 1920. 

M These totals Include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates 
for some others. 

11 Unofficial. 

11 Buffaloes included. 

^ Excludes southern territory, where there were 15,580 cattle in 1923. 

** In addition there were 832,163 buffaloes in pre-war times. 

»Includes 2,048,000 cattle reported in Turkestan and Aserbaiien ^art oi Transcaucasia) in 1920. Ex¬ 
clusive of this territory the number for the different years are as follows: 1921, 7,067,000; 1922, 6,230,000; 
and 1923, 8,227,000. 

Includes 3,822,600 in Turkestan and Transcaucasia in 1924. Excluding this territory the number in 
1924 is 10.247,000. 
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Table 351.— CaUle: Numbers in countries haoing 150,000 or over, pre-war and 
‘ years 19S1-19B6 —Continued 

(Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Countriee 


Mouth of esti¬ 
mate 


Pre¬ 

war 


1021 


1022 


1023 


1024 


1025 


1020 


ASIA—continued 


French Indo-China ”— 

Siam “. 

Philippine Islands »»- 

Dutim East Indies: 

Java and Madura 
Outer possessions is.. 


Total Asia, compai* 
able pre-war to 
1025. 

Estimated totals lo.... 


December ^ 
.do«-... 


OCEANIA 


Australia. 

New Zealand.. 


December 
January. 


Total, Oceania, com¬ 
parable all periods.. 

Estimated total lo.... 


World total, compar¬ 
able all periods. 


Estimated world 
totals*®.... 


U4,616 
4,501 
1,100 

5,091 

1,640 


3,000 

5,220 

2,225 

5,029 

1.602 


3,630 

6,187 

2,342 

5,060 

1,874 


6,270 

2,340 

5,260 

1,048 


7,866 

2,493 

5,421 

1,944 


8,003 

2,681 

5,656 

1,991 


172,664 

|209,000 


204,021 


205,206 


208,753 


|214,668 

(listimated average,* 1021-; 


11,535 

e,020 


13,500 
3,129 


2,020 


3,129 


13,750 


16,820 


313,682 361,330 


1540,570 


|218,490 
i, 246,370) 


1925, 


14,441 
3,323 


14,337 

3,481 


3,323 


3,481 


13,368 

3,663 


3,663 


17,130 


373,180 


13,309 
3,470 


3,470 


17,000 


375, mi 


3,462 


3,452 


(Estimated average,* 1921-1026, 627,^) 

_J_ . I. I I I 


* Average for five-year period if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. 

® Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year, i. e., figures 
for number of cattle in France as of Dec. 31, 1020, have been put in tlie 1021 column. 

1® These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reiiorting each year and rough estimates 
for some others 

M Buffaloes included. 

H Year 1916. 


Table 352.- -Cattle and calves: Receipts at principal markets and at aU markets, 

1909-J9£f! 


(Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Den¬ 

ver 

East 

Bt. 

Louis 

Port 

Worth 

Kansas 

City 

Oma¬ 

ha 

South 

SI. 

Jo¬ 

seph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

Other 

markets 

reiKirt- 

ing* 

Total 
all mar¬ 
kets re¬ 
porting 
(*) 

1009. 

3,340 

426 

1,241 
1,208 
1,072 
1,200 
1,100 
1,041 
902 

1,107 

2,660 

1,125 

502 

497 

426 

11, .604 



1910. 

ion. 

1012 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

3,563 
3,463 
3,158 
2,888 
2,601 

399 

298 

416 

490 

443 

1,071 
884 
1,039 
1,186 
1,176 

2,607 
2,370 
2,147 
2,319 
1,957 

1,224 

1,174 

1,017 

062 

030 

666 

613 

494 

450 

3.66 

604 

639 

524 

532 

585 

439 

487 

431 

394 

368 

11,570 
10,700 
10,426 
10,329 
9,466 
10,067 



1915. 

2,685 

424 

944 

1,003 

1,218 

441 

856 

5;i4 

4,496 

14,563 

1916. 

3,260 

601 

1,200 

1,081 

2,3.31 

1.434 

480 

941 

602 

11,920 

6,756 

17,676 

1917. 

3,820 

663 

1,406 

1,609 

1,060 

2,902 

1, 720 

670 

1,197 

707 

15, 034 

8,032 

23,066 

1918. 

4,448 

728 

1,665 

3,320 

1,093 

870 

1,430 

818 

10,781 

8,514 

26,206 

1919. 

4,263 

824 

1,473 

1,267 

3,085 

1,975 

760 

1,491 

814 

15,932 

8,691 

24,623 

1920__ 

3,849 

617 

1,264 

1,134 

2,500 

1,603 

043 

1,373 

752 

13,726 

8,472 

22,107 

1921. 

3,640 

482 

1,077 

084 

2,460 

1,436 

658 

086 

620 

12 , 160 

7,637 

19,787 

1922. 

8,934 

666 

1.400 

1,084 

2,083 

1.744 

665 

1,387 

747 

14, 600 

8.627 

23,217 

1923. 

3,018 

620 

1,809 

1,258 

3,208 

1,793 

709 

1,340 

759 

15,013 

8.108 

23,211 

1924. 

3,007 

630 

1,385 

1,392 

3,043 

1,863 

720 

1,323 

836 

16,180 

8,506 

23,606 

1926. 

3,871 

687 

1,444 

1,370 

2 ; 968 

1,700 

r34 

1,636 

807 

15,206 

8,861 

24,067 

1926__ 

4,012 

629 

1,526 

1,186 

2,617 

1,815 

670 

1,910 

060 

15,242 

8,630 

23,872 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1916 figures compiled from yearbooks of stock¬ 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Live¬ 
stock, Meats, and Wool. Receipts 1000>1006 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 840, Table 4B5. 

* Totals for all markets not available prior to 1016. 
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TASta 853 .—CattU and calves: Beeeipis at all pubUe stockyards, 1918-1996 

[Tlioosands^i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

1916 

1,029 

768 


987 

1, 111 

1,118 


1,246 

1,681 

1,818 

1,724 


14,663 

19161... 

1,202 



1,151 

1,886 

1,319 

1,164 

1,684 

1,779 

2,409 

1,977 


17,6?6 

1917-,,. 

1,096 

1,302 

1,330 

1,639 

1,961 

1,769 

1,729 

1,814 

2,867 

8,064 

2,626 

1,890 

23,066 

1918..., 

1,727 

1,498 

1,718 

2,046 

1,868 

1,815 

2,128 

wXSm 

2,826 

2,866 

2,648 

2,142 

25,396 

1919.... 

2»119 

1,463 

1,617 

1,767 

1,836 

1,588 

WMsm 

MiM'l 

2,396 



2,182 

24,623 

1920--.- 

1,881 

1,480 

1,663 

1,687 

1,778 

1,879 

1,671 

1,962 

2,294 


2,428 

1,395 

32,197 

1921.... 

1,644 

1,190 

1,666 

1.494 1 

1,542 


1,343 

1,867 

1,006 

2.310 

1,928 

1,417 

10,787 

1922-... 

1,628 

1,417 

1,622 

1,470 

1,878 

1,759 

1,709 

2,149 

2,397 


2,427 

1.826 

23,217 

1923--.. 

1,877 

1,427 


msmM 

UlXil 

1,620 


2,214 

2,296 

2,802 

2,182 


23,211 

1924.... 

1,886 

1,467 

1,566 

1,761 

1,890 

1,673 

1.798 

1,984 

2,666 

2,736 

2,363 

2,083 

23,606 

1926.... 

1,869 

1,630 

1,860 

1,826 

1,737 

1,746 


2,246 

2,167 

2,789 

2,282 

2,066 

24,067 

1926.... 

1,840 

1,661 

1,811 

1,711 

1,894 

1,871 

llll 

1,997 

2,397 

2,874 

2,460 

1,846 

23,872 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

’Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of the markets. 

Table 354. —CaUle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter^ and stocker and feeder 
shipments from public stockyards j 19SS-191B6 


fin thousands—i. o., 000 omitted] 


Market 

. - - 1 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder ship¬ 
ments 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Albany, N. Y. 

Amarillo, Tex. 

14 

13 

10 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(») 

(0 

(0 

(0 

115 

130 

163 

120 

(») 

0 

0) 

1 

74 

87 

132 

87 

Atlanta, Oa . j 

69 

60 

56 

56 

33 

20 

29 

29 

6 

2 

1 

0 

Augusta, Qa.' 

12 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Jialtlmoro, Md. 

228| 

233 

247 

247 

158 

165 

168 

172 

3 

5 

7 

7 

Boston, Mass. 

67 

101 

127 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

580 

550 

599 

594 

189 

199 

212 

215 

4l 

12 

13 

8 

C hattanooga, Tenn. 

17 

15 

15 

14 

13 

11 

13 

13 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

22 

15 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Chicago, Ill. 

3,918 

3,997 

3,871 

4,012 

2,813 

2,890 

2,860 

2,951 

295 

258 

231 

240 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

426 

442 

432 

413 

2;io 

242 

246 

248 

23 

21 

21 

19 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

278 

286 

203 

260 

256 

256 

2^ 

241 


6 

2 

1 

Dallas, Tex. 

7 

7 

12 

12 

7 

7 

12 

12 

oi 

0 

0 

0 

Dayton, Ohio. 

34 

34 

34 

34j 

30 

30 

30 

31 


0 

0 

0 

Denver, Colo. 

620 

630 

587 

520 

131 

J69 

175 

159i 

361 

359 

280 

303 

Detroit, Mich . 

268 

283 

.303 

306 

239 

248 

262 

263 

11 

10 

6 

6 

Bast St. Louis, Ill . 

1,399 

1,385 

1,4^ 

1,526 

544 

6^ 

550 

633 

281 

109 

J43 

112 

El Paso. Te.\ . 

103 

142 

177 

166 

26 

30 

31 

28 

40 

59 

85 

113 

Evansville, Ind . 

30 

36 

42 

52 

22 

21 

17 

2d 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Fort Wayne, Ind . 

8 

14 

11^ 

19 

4 

4 

4 

7 

(0 

0) 

(») 

0) 

Fort Worth, Tex . 

1,2r>8 

1,392 

1,370 

1 , m 

796 

972 

987 

761 

169 

158 

191 

222 

Fostoria, Ohio . 

12 

11 

Tii 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

528 

.560 

547 

541 

247 

269 

246 

295 

44 

48 

46 

30 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

7 

6 


9 

4 

4 

6 

8 

0) 

0 

0 ) 

0 ) 

Jersey City, N. J. 

673 

711 

746 

708 

673 

711 

746 

708 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

3,208 

3,043 

2,958 

2,617 

J, 569 

1,662 

1,631 

1,450 

1,162 

908 

008 

761 

22 

25 

27 

2D 

12 

13 

15 

17 

4 

2 

4 

8 

Lafayette, Ind. 

13 

14 


17 

8 

8 

8 

9 

1 

0) 

0) 

1 

Lancaster, Pa. 

229 

223 

233 

236 

47 

45 

63 

56 

53 

63 

82 

74 

Laredo, Tex. 

15 

12 

16 

- 14 

2 

3 

3 

6 

10 

6 

10 

3 

Los Angeles, Calif.. 

Louisville, Ky. 

183 

252 

247 

268 

173 

242 

285 

256 

0 

9 

11 

11 

256 

231 


215 

98 

03 

108 

102 

32 

22 

24 

18 

Marlon, Ohio. 

i ® 

6 

A 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

Memphis, Tenn. 

22 

19 

24^ 

48 

11 

11 

17 

26 

7 

5 

4 

11 

Milwaukee. Wia. 

512 

532 

5881 

6^ 

471 

494 

547 

587 

16 

14 

a 

10 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Divisiem of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Local slaughter represents number driven out from public 
stockyards for local slaughter. 

1 Not over 600. 
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Table B5^r^aiUe and calvea: RecetpU, local slaughter^ and stacker and feeder 
shipments from public stockyards^ 192S-19iS6 — Continued 

[Iti thousaads-'i. e., 000 omitted] 


Market 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder ship* 
ments 

1 

1023 

1024 

1926 

1926 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Montgomery, Ala. 

75 

77 

73 

94 

7 

10 

6 

8 

7 

10 

6 

9 

Moultrie, Ga. 

Muncie, Ind. 

Nashville, Tcnn. 

Newark, N. J.i 

5 

7 

6 

8 

2 

4 

4 

5 

(0 

(0 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

16 

18 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

96 

100 

116 

109 

61 

51 

56 

67 

0 

10 

11 


41 

46 

41 

42 

37 

43 

37 

38 

3 

8 

4 

3 

New Orleans, La. 

207 

212 

205 

202 

168 

178 

173 

166 

21 

11 

10 

12 

Now York, N. Y. 

216 

218 

222 

227 

216 

217 

222 

226 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Salt Lake, Utah_ 

74 

90 

100 

' 90 

16 

1 36 

40 

39 

11 

9 

12 

4 

Ogdon, Utah... 

122 

165 

163 

164 

16 

14 

10 

13 

45 

59 

04 

64 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

414 

388 

404 

340 

279 

290 

306 

249 

70 

46 

68 

48 

Omaha, Nebr.i 

1.793 

1,863 

J,709 

1,815 

097 

1,104 

1,060 

1,166 

686 

467 

883 

392 

Pasco, Wash. 

2 

5 

7 

4 

0 

(>) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

Peoria, IlL-. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

3S 

46 

66 

70 

17 

18 

17 

19 

4 

7 

6 

6 

179 

192 

188 

ia3 

172 

189 

185 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa—. 

821 

90^ 

887 

918 

175 

172 

179 

175 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Portland. Oreg. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

168 

175 

176 

164 

08’ 

106 

112 

102 

10 

10 

10 

7 

151 

108 

112 

96 

1 

11 

1 

2 

45 

41 

46 

37 

Richmond, Va... 

32 

33 

39 

37 

24 

26 

27 

25 

3 

2 

1 

1 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

709 

720 

734 

679 

444 

469 

529 

404 

170 

142 

118 

103 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

1,349 

1,323 

1,636 

1,910 

851 

928 

1,152 

1,294 

348 

272 

322 

418 

San Antonio. Tex.j 

163 

183 

167 

145 

63 

6h 

57 

66 

66 

63 

63 

23 

Seattle, Wash.. 

55 

64 

67 

64 

65 

62! 

66! 

63 

(0 

0 

(*) 

0 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

Sioux Fidls, S. Dak. 

759 

836! 

897 

069 

341 

402 

485 

522 

306 

264 

260 

317 

30 

14 

24 

36 

11 

6l 

10 

13 

14 

7 

12 

20 

Spokane, Wash. 

45 

66 

60 

66 

28 

28 

36 

32 

8 

13 

12 

10 

^)rlnRflehi, Ohio. 

7 

9 

13 

14 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Toledo, Ohio. 

25 

25| 

24 

28 

13 

13 

11 

17 

4 

4 

3 

7 

W’^ashlngton, D. C.. 

32 

33| 

36 

32 

31 

32 

37 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita, Kans. 

417 

389 

417 

330 

104 

126 

139 

121 

198 

183 

109 

162 

Discontinued *. 

17 

4! 

0) 

- ■ 

0 

14 

2 

0) 

0 

1 

(0 

0 

0 

Total . 

23,211 

23,605 

24,067 

23,872 

13,030 

13,860 

14,462 

14,360 

4,653 

3,078 

3,823 

8,712 


J Not over 600. 

* Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 


Table 355 .—Cattle and calves: Stocker and feeder shipments from public stock- 

yards, 1916-19B6 

[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

19161—. 

221 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3,847 

1917. 

200 

213 

240 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

688 

768 

729 

344 

4,803 

1918. 

222 

214 

319 

385 

491 

393 

274 

418 

604 

704 

623 

366 

5,013 

1919. 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

2.36 

397 

611 

839 

723 

470 

5,286 

1920. 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

218 

314 

488 

580 

663 

280 

4.102 

1921. 

205 

166 

230 

238 

214 

209 

122 

355 ! 

39.5 

622 

497 

245 

3,504 

1922. 

233 

243 

282 

235 

359 

259 

223 

460 1 

6.30 

864 

710 

367 

4.864 

1923. 

281 

210 

199 

233 

800 

234 

223 

480 

631 

786 

624 

363 

4,653 

1924. 

243 

170 

174 

239 

276 

201 

160 

306 

680 

763 

540 

309 

3,078 

1926. 

207 

176 

230 

271 

216 

154 

243 

360 

427 

717 

489 

333 

3,823 

1926_1 

225 

177 

184 

202 

1 

218 

169 

198 

252 

622 

694 

670 

301 

3,712 


Division of Statistical and Historical Keseareh, Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 


1 Complete information for 1916 not obtainable from many markets. 
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Tabus 356 .—Cattle and calves: ReoeiptSf local slaughleri and aiocker and feeder 
shipments at certain public stockyards^ 19B6 

Iln thousand»~i. e,, 000 omUted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

CWoaio, lU.; 

BWSRtptS.. 

321 

281 

842 

307 

317 

330 

298 

322 

376 

893 

399 

827 

4,012 

Local slaughter.... 

238 

206 

267 

225 

244 

256 

233 

237 

267 

266 

286 

227 

2,051 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 

15 

16 

12 

11 

10 

9 

11 

13 

42 

46 

36 

19 

240 

Denver, Colo.: 
Receipts. 

42 

21 

34 

28 

50 

27 

18 

26 

44 

83 

no 

47 

529 

Local slaughter.... 

14 

10 

14 

14 

18 

14 

10 

13 

15 

15 

16 

11 

159 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 

26 

7 

12 

11 

80 

13 

6 

0 

20 

50 

81 

30 

303 

East St. Louis, 111.: 
Receipts. 

105 

88 

95 

86 

no 

130 

130 

160 

185 

163 

151 

105 

1,526 

Local slaughter.... 

42 

86 

40 

31 

30 

47 

42 

62 

54 

54 

60 

86 

533 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Fort worth, Tex.: 
Receipts. 

7 

6 

5 

4 

5 

8 

10 

7 

19 

17 

15 

9 

112 

105 

70 

67 

06 

120 

107 

07 

80 

101 

117 

129 

06 

1,185 

Local slaughter.... 

73 

49 

40 

54 

62 

66 

70 

56 

65 

76 

79 

62 

761 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 

16 

16 

12 

31 

27 

10 

11 

n 

13 

28 

26 

21 

222 

Kansas City, Mo.: 
Receipts. 

176 

l.W 

166 

141 

159 

171 

196 

205 

342 

350 

293 

179 

2,617 

'Local slaughter.... 

106 

96 

111 

91 

103 

112 

120 

140 

157 

154 

151 

118 

1,450 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments.. 

44 ! 

37 

37 

39 

32 

81 

30 

60 

136 

140 

109 

48 

761 

Omaha, Nobr.: 
Receipts. 

130 

114 

150 

123 

134 

160 

136 

157 ' 

217 

210 

154 

121 

1,815 

Local slaughter.. 

89 

80 

106 

86 

94 

112 

09 

101 

117 

106 

80 

87 

1,165 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Sioux City, Iowa: 
Receipts. 

24 

1 

17 

19 

12 

9 

9 

15 

81 

79 

99 

50 

28 

392 

81; 

63 

75 ; 

60 

60 

75 

81 

76 

no 

132 

83 

73 i 

969 

Local slaughter.... 

47 

38 

« 1 

44 

• 38 

43 

48 

40 

45 

57 

37 

44 

522 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 

18 

17 

18 

10 

12 

18 

22 

23 

50 

70 

37 

22 

317 

South St. Joseph, 
Mo.: 

Receipts. 

56 

48 

56 

42 

51 

50 

52 ' 

62 

75 

72 

65 

60 

679 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.i 

41 

37 

40 

35 

39 

38 

41 

44 

51 

46 

44 

38 

494 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

8 

6 

7 

18 

21 

14 

8 

103 

South St. Paul, 
Minn.: 1 

Receipts.. 

122 

117 

118 

128 

139 

144 

164 

147 

194 

250 

220 

137 

1,910 

Local slaughter .. 

94 

93 

116 

103 

no 

112 

104 

81 

104 

131 

137 

109 

1,294 

Stocker and feeder 
aliipments. 

19 

16 

22 

17 

1 17 

24 

43 

1 

43 

67 

74 

53 

23 

418 


Division of Statistical tmd Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, Local slaughter represents number driven out from public 
stockyards for local slaughter. 
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Tablb $58.—Farm ffoUrn of caUio oiher than mUk eom* by oga 0 *oup 6 , United 

8t<Ua$f January 1,1910^1927 



Year beginning 
August 


Weight- 

Aug. Sept. Oot Nov, Deo. JTan. Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July ed av¬ 
erage 


Average Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls, Dolls.] Dolls. 

1910-191». fi.08 6.09 6.09 6.01 6.08 6.12 .5.22 6.39 6.66 5.67 6.60 6.45' 6.24 

1914-1920. 7.92 7.76 7.63 7.36 7.26 7.43 7.56 7.83 8.14 8.26 8.19 7.931 7.74 

1921-1925_ 6.76 6.68 5.62 6.36 .6.34 5.52 .6.64 6.91 6.07 6.09 6.09 6.03| 6,72 

1910 .~47Si~^7S> 4.M~T5 4.46 4.58 4.57 4.66 4.67 4.69 4.43 4.28 

1911 .- - 4.39 4.43 4.32 4.36 4.37 4.46 4.61 4.76 6.16 6.36 6.23 5.17 4.69 

1912 . 5. .37 5.35 5. .36 .5.22 6.33 6.^ 6.56 5.88 6.08 6.01 6.02 6.98 5.00 

1913 . 5.91 6.92 6.06 6.99 5.96 6.04 6.16 6,28 6.29 6.33 6,32 6.38 6.12 

1914 . 6.47 6.38 6.23 6.02 6,01 5.99 6.93 5.92 6.96 6.13 6.20 6.07 6.12 

1916. 6.18 6.06 6.04 5.86 6.75 6.86 6.99 6.37 6.66 6.73 6.91 6.78 6.24 

1916 . 6.61 6.66 6.37 6.44 - 6.66 6.86 7.36 7.91 8.67 8.70 8.66 8.30 7.31 

1917 . 8.17 8.40 8.36 8.21 8.24 8.33 8.56 8.86 9.73 10.38 10.40 10.07 a 92 

1918 . 9.71 9.63 9.33 9.14 9.28 9,66 10.02 10.34 10.81 10.84 10.20 9.96 9.86 

1919 . 9.82 9.02 8.66 8.65 8.63 8.99 8.98 9.08 9.20 8.97 9.82 a 93 9.00 

1920 . a 66 8.29 7.77 7.16 a 36 6.32 6.02 a 36 a 08 A 98 6.66 6.40 6.76 

1921 . a39 4.98 4.81 4.69 4.62 4.76 6.07 6.46 6.63 6.70 a 84 6.76 A18 

1922 . 6.61 6.44 6.48 6.29 A28 A 61 6.66 A 62 6.78 A 77 A 82 6.72 6.66 

1923 . aeo A70 6.48 6.23 6.26 A88 6.47 A63 A 82 6.94 A 79 6.66 6.67 

1924 . A 67 6.68 A 82 6.43 6.36 A 63 A69 A18 a66 a48 a46 a 66 6.88 

1926. a68 a 27 6.29 AH A18 A 81 A42 A66 A66 6.67 A66 A 46 6.40 

1926. A29 6.48 6.43 6.32 A42. 


Dlvisloa of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



















































































































FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
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Tabl!; 361.— Calves, veal: Estimaied price per 100 pounds, received by producers 
in the United States, 191(hl9Se 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

W^ht- 

average 

Average: 

Doas. 

Dolls, 

DeOs. 

DoUa. 

DoUs. 

D(Ma. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

lWO-1918. 

6.61 

6.49 

6.67 

6.62 

6.34 

a54 

6.48 

6.59 

a78 


6.74 

a 74 


ioi4-ioao. 

9.83 

9.96 

ia06 

mm on 

9.85 




10.61 


10.01 

0.80 


1921-1926. 

aao 

a63 

a56 

7.98 

7.80 

7.77 

7.88 

7.94 

8.25 

8.38 


7.94 


1910. 

Xii 

a 28 

6.69 

6.64 

aso 

6.57 

6.37 

6.29 

6.43 

6.41 


a38 

6.42 

1911. 

6.60 

6.38 

6.48 

6.96 

5.68 

6.72 

a 74 

&93 

6.11 

6.16 

a 10 

5.98 

6.04 

1912. 

6.06' 

6.07 

6.11 

6.22 

6.23 

a33 

6.33 

6.62 

6.83 

aoo 

a 77 

6.88 

a 45 

1918. 


7.23 

7.49 

7.88 

7.17 

7.63 

7.46 

7.63 

7.73 

7.72 

7.70 

7.74 

7,48 

1914. 

7.89 

7.90 

7.92 

7.68 

7.69 

7.69 

7.80 

8.08 

8.06 

7.97 

7.78 

7.61 

7.88 

1915. 

7.66 

7.62 

7.60 

7.31 

7.36 

7.53 

7.87 

7.76 

7.80 

7.91 

7.69 

7.61 

7.63 

1916. 

7.67 

7.87 1 

8.11 



a 39 

a54 

8.59 

8.77 1 

8.69 

a60 

a 70 

8.35 

1917. 

EXO 

9.88 ] 

0.04 

mltM 


10.60 

IQKl 


11.08 

11.10 



la 51 

1918. 

11.16 

11.17 1 

11.33 

11. 71 

11.62 

11.88 

12.33 

12.22 

12.67 

12.36 

11.94 

12. 31 

11.01 

1919. 

12.30 

12.18 

12.65 

12.78 

12.11 

12.40 

13.38 

ia43 

ia39 

12.87 

12.65 

12.67 

12.76 

1920. 

12.80 

13.12 1 

12.98 

12.72 

1L69 

11.68 

11.44 

11.64 

11.88 

11.64 

10.77 

0.27 

11.80 

1021. 

9.34 


9.06 ^ 

7.r3 

7.66 

7.43 

7.37 

7.31 

7.67 

7.61 

7.20 

7.14 

7.81 

1922. 

7.23 

7.84 

7.85 

7.26 

7.28 

7.67 

7.49 

7.67 

a 10 

8.17 

7.92 

7.78 

7.68 

1923. 

8.06 

a 37 

8.20 

7.78 

7.69 

7.66 

■irntTil 


8.34 

8.37 

7.86 

7.75 

7.99 

1924. 

8.36 

8.51 

8.43 

a33 

a 14 

7.91 

7.88 

7.94 

8.00 

8.22 

7.89 

7.84 

a 12 

1926. 

8.60 

8.87 

0.21 

8.80 

8.36 

8.18 

8.65 

8.80 

9.07 


0.16 

9.17 

8.85 

1926. 

9.44 

9.86 

• 

9.75 

9.45 

B 

9.65 

9.47 

9.54 



9.54 

m 

9.61 


Divlaion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 362. — Cattle, beef: Estimated price per 100 pounds, received by producers, 

by States, 191^6 


State 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver¬ 

age 


DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs, 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

Maine. 

7. 10 

7.50 

a90 

7.00 

7.60 

6.90 

7.80 

7.30 

7.90 

7.30 

7.60 

7.50 

7.37 

New Hampshire. 

6.80 

7.40 

7.10 

aoo 

a 10 

6.60 

7.00 

6.30 

a40 

6.60 

6.40 

0.30 

6.68 

Vermont. 

5.00 

6.10 

5.70 

aoo 

6.40 

5.20 

5.80 

1 6.10 

5.90 

6.10 

a 40 

4.90 

6.35 

Massachusetts. 

6.40 

6,50 

aso 

5.00 

aoo 

aoo 

6.30 

aso 

6.40 

aso 

5.70 

aoo 

a84 

Khodc Island. 

6.00 

6.50 

aoo 

aoo 

aso 

aoo 

aso 

4.80 

aoo 

aso 

4.50 

6.00 

5.69 

Connecticut. 

7.80 

8.50 

7.20 

aoo 

8.60 

^ 7.60 

7.50 

a20 

7.60 

! 7.70 

7.80 

aoo 

1 7.82 

New York.. 

5.90 

6.40 

a20 

1 aso 

aso 

6.20 

6.60 

6.70 

a 70 

6.70 

5.80 

5.60 

5.92 

New Jersey. 

6.00 

7.30 

8.00 

7.00 

aoo 

7.00 

aoo 

aso 


5.00 

aoo 

aoo 

6.33 

Pennsylvania. 

7.90 

7.70 

7.90 

aoo 

7.60 

7.90 

7.30 

7.60 

7.60 

7.40 

7.60 

7.70 

7.68 

Ohio.-. 

7.40 

7.30 

7.40 

7.60 

7.40 

7.60 

7.30 

7.30 

7.10 

7.30 

7.10 

7.20 

7.32 

Indiana... 

7.40 

7.20 

7.40 

7.30 

7.50 

7.30 

7.30 

7.10 

7.40 

7.20 

7.10 

7.10 

7.28 

Illinois. 

7.40 

7.20 

7.60 

7.30 

7.60 

7.90 

7.60 

7.30 

7.20 

7.50 

7.40 

7.70 

7.46 

Michigan.. 

G.70 

6.70 

a40 

7.10 

6.90 

6.90 

7.10 

aoo 

aeo 

aso 

6.50 

aso 

a 71 

Wisconsin .. ‘ 

5 40 

6.60 

5.60 

aoo 

a 10 

a 20 

6.60 

6.70 

5.90 

6.60 

6.60 

5.60 

a 73 

Minnesota. 

6.10 

6.40 

a40 

a6o 

6.70 

6.60 

aeo 

a20 

aso 

a 10 

a 70 

aoo 1 

a 32 

Iowa. 

8.00 1 

aoo 

a 10 

a 10 

7.70 

aoo j 

7.90 

7.90 

a20 

8.40 

7.80 

7.90 

aoo 

Missouri. 

0.90 1 

7.30 

7.60 

7.40 

7.40 

7.40 

7.30 

7.00 j 

7.20 

7.40 

7.30 

7.30 

7.29 

North Dakota_ 

5.60 

5.70 

aoo 

6.90 

a 10 

aoo j 

6.80 

6.60 

5.40 

a 40 

6.30 

6.30 

5.67 

South Dakota.. 

7. 10 I 

a 70 i 

7.20 

7.10 

7.00 

7.30 ! 

aso 

aoo 1 

a 70 

aoo 

6.90 

6.70 

a92 

Nebraska. 

8.10 

7.80 

a 10 

a 10 1 

7.90 

aoo 1 

7.90 

7.70 

aso 

aoo 1 

7.90 

7.70 

7.96 

Kansas. 

7 30 

7.50 

7.60 

7.60 ! 

7.40 

7.40 ! 

7.50 

7.00 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

7.00 

7.32 

Delaware. 


8.00 

7.70 

aoo 

a50 

aoo 

7.60 

7.50 

7.60 

aoo 

7.60 

7.00 

7.76 

Maryland. 

7.^' 

7.90 

7.60 

aoo 1 

7.90 

aoo 

a 20 

7.90 

7.50 

7.70 

7.70 

7.70 

7.81 

Virginia. 

a 10 

6.30 

a40 

6.50 

6.60 

6.30 

6.50 

aso 

6.20 

6.20 

5.90 

a 10 

a2g 

West Virginia. 

7.10 

6.70 

7.00 

aso 

6.70 

7.10 

0.80 

aso 

aso 

aeo 

a40 

aso 

a 75 

North Carolina. 

4.90 

5.10 

6.60 

aso 

aoo 

a 70 

6.30 

aoo 

aoo 

6.90 

aoo 

5.50 

5.68 

South Carolina. 

4.30 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.70 

4.60 

4.40 

4.40 

4.60 

4.60 

4.50 

4,52 

Georgia. 

8.70 

4.20 

4.10 

4.80 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.10 

4.30 ; 

4.40 

4.10 

4.00 

4.28 

Florida. 

4.30 

5.30 

4.90 

4.90 

4.60 

6.00 

4.20 

4.00 

4.50 1 

4.30 

4.50 

4.40 

4.68 

Kentucky. 

a 10 

6.50 

aso 

6.50 

6.60 

aso 

a40 

aoo 

6.40 

aso 

6.30 

a40 

6.42 

Tennessee. 

6.00 

5.10 

6.50 

5.30 

a 60 

aeo 

5.40 

a 70 

a 40 1 

a 40 

a40 

aso 

a 41 

Alabama. 

3.60 

3.70 

4.20 

4.20 

4.10 

4.10 

aoo 

4.00 

4.20; 

3.fK) 

4.00 

4.00 

3.99 

Mississippi. 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.90 

a90 

4.10 

3.90 

4.00 

3.00 

4.20 

3 70 

3.80 1 

3.82 

Arkansas. 

4.10 

4.00 

4.00 

4.30 

4.60 

4.50 

4.20 

4.30 

4.20 

4.20 

4.10 

4.10 ! 

4.22 

Louisiana. 

4.60 

4.40 

4.50 

4.60 

4.50 

5.10 

4.40 

4.10 

4.70 

aoo 

aoo 

4.80 

4.64 

Oklahoma. 

5.10 

6. 70 

5.60 

5.20 

5.40 

5.70 

aso 

5.80 

5.60 

5.40 

aeo i 

5.60 I 

a 51 

Texas. 

4.80 

4.80 

aoo 

5.40 

5.40 

5.20 

6.30 

aoo 

5.30 

a40 

5.20 : 

aso 

5.24 

Montana. 

a20 

aso 

aso 

aso 

6.70 

aso 

a 70 

aeo 

aoo 

6.20 

a 10 

aoo 

a2S 

Idaho. 

6.90 

a2o 

6.20 

aso 

6.20 

a 10 

aoo 

5.90 

aoo 

6.10 

a 70 

aoo 

6.08 

Wyoming. 

aoo 

a30 

aoo 

aoo 

aoo 

a40 

6.80 

aoo 

aoo 

a4o 

aao 

aeo 

6.48 

Ocuorado. 

a60 

7.10 

7.30 

7.70 

7.00 

7.40 

7. 10 

7.10 

aso 

a 50 

aeo 

aeo 

6.97 

New Mexico. 

6.60 

a5o 

aoo 

a2o 

aoo 

aoo 

aoo 

a 70 

aso 

aoo 

aso 

aso 

a78 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tabls 362« — CatUe^ beef: Estinmied prieeB per 100 pounda^ received by producere^ 
by Sicdsi, 19B6 —Continued 


State 

Jen. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

Juno 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sej^t. 


Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver¬ 

age 

Arleona__ 

DoUs. 

5.70 

JMis. 

6.40 

DoU8. 

6.70 

Dolls. 

6.80 

H 

DoTls. 

6.10 

DoUa. 

6.70 

DoUs. 

a 10 


DolU. 

aoo 

Dolls, 

5.90 

DoUs, 

6.50 

DolU, 

6.27 

Utah. 

A10 

6,40 

ft40 

Ago 


6.40 

eab 

5.80 

a 70 

6.00 

6.10 

6.80 

mm 

Nevada___i 

7.00 

6.70 

7.50 

tfl 

kv.M 


6,30 

6.50 

wwrm 


6.00 

6.60 

wmm 

6.72 

Washington.1 

mWai 

6.60 


6.10 

5.00 

a 00 

a4o 

a 70 

6.20 

aoo 

Kin 

Oregon..—.... 

■ .WrAI 

7.60 

6.90 

7.10 


6.20 

6.60 

6.50 

ITTil 

6.70 

6.70 

aeo 

a78 

Oal^mia_ 

7,40 

7.80 

7.80 

7.30 

7.20 

6.50 

6.50 

aeo 

a 70 

aoo 

a70 

7,00 

ae5 


United States.... 

6.31 

6.42 

&65 

6.66 

6.57 

6.56 

a 46 

a29 

a48 

a43 

a 82 

a42 

a46 


Table 363.— Calves^ veal: Estimated price per 100 pounds^ received by producers, 

by States, 1996 


state 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr, 

15 

May, 

15 

Juno 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 


Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

Doc. 

15 

Aver¬ 

age 


DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Maine.. 

10 .^ 

11.80 

10.70 

10.80 

10.10 

10 40 

10.30 

10.20 

11.20 

11.00 

11.00 

10.30 

10.70 

New Hampshire_ 

11.10 

11.60 

11.60 

10.80 

10.60 

11.'40 

11.60 

11.20 

11.80 

11.60 

10.90 

11.10 

11.27 

Vermont. 

10.70 

11.50 

10.30 

10.50 

9.80 

10 40 

10.90 

10.30 

10.70 

10.40 

11.00 

10.40 

10.58 

Massachusetts.. 

10.60 

12.00 

11. 70 

11.10 

11.60 

12.30 

31.80 

12.50 

12.60 

11.80 

1 12.20 

11.20 

11.77 

Rhode Island.' 


12.60 

12.20 


12.20 

13.00 

14.00 

13.00 

12.60 

13.60 

12.60 

13.50 

12.91 

Connecticut. 

13.10 

13.00 

12.50 

13.00 

13.10 

13.10 

13.10 

13.00 

13.20 

13.40 

13.10 

13.30 

13.06 

Now York. 

12.10 

12.20 

12.00 

11.80 

10.80 

11.60 

11.60 

11.80 

12.20 

12.70 

12.80 

12.00 

11.91 

New Jersey—..,. 

13.70 

14.20 

13.60 

13.00 

13.90 

RlOl 

13.60 

14.20 

13.60 

13.60 

14.00 

14.50 

ia82 

Pennsylvania. 

12.20 

13.00 

12.30 

13.00 

10.00 

11.60 

11.60 

1].80| 

12.60 

12.40 

12.40 

12.301 

12.18 

Ohio. 

11.90 

12.10 

12.00 

11.30 

10.70 

11.20 

11.20 

11.30 

12.10 

12.60 

11.80| 

11.50 

11.63 

Indiana. 

11.00 

11.70 

11.60 

10.80 

ia20 

11.10 

10.70 

11.30 

11.70 

12.40 

11.10 

11.00 

11.22 

Illinois. 

11.00 

11.30 

10.80 

10.101 

9.90 

11.20 

laso 

10.60 

11.60 

11.80 

10.00 

10.70 

10.86 

Michigan. 

12.60 

12.00 

11.80 

11.50 

11.00 

11.60 

11.90 

11.80 

12.70 

13.00 

11.70 

12.10 

12.02 

Wisconsin. 

10.20 

10.30 

10.30 

9.10| 

8.30 

10 40 

10.00 

10.60 

11.30 

11.80 

0.90 

9.50 

10.14 

Minnesota.. 

9.40 

9.60 

10 20 

9.20 

8.70 

9.90 

9.60 

9.40 

10.80 

10.30 

9.10 

8.70 

9.5B 

Iowa. 

9.60 

10.00 

10.20 

9.10 

aoo 

10.00 

9.90 

10.10 

10.80 

10.90 

9.60 

9.60 

9.84 

Missouri. 

9.30 

9,60 

9.60 

9.00 

9.00 

9.60 

9.10 

9.00 

10.00 

10.70 

10.00 

9.60 

9.53 

North Dakota. 

8.30 

8.60 

8.60 

8 .^ 

8.30 

aeo 

8.50 

8.60 

aco 

8.90 

7.80 

7.80 

a38 

South Dakota. 

aso 

8 . 70 

9.00 

8.80 

8.30 

9.00 

8.70 

8.20 

8.90 

8.80 

8.20 

a 10 

a62 

Nebraska. 

8.30 

8.70 

9.20 

9.00 

8.60 

9.30 

9.00 

a 70 

9.30 

9.00 

9.00 

9.40 

a96 

Kansas. 

8.70 

9.80 

9.10 

8.60' 

8.60 

9.00 

8.80 

8.50 

9.70 

10.00 

9.10 

8.60 

8.99 

Delaware. 

13.60 

14.20 

13.30 

13.60j 

13. Oh 

1,3.00 

13.00) 

14.00 

14.20i 

14.60 

14.00 

13,80 

13.07 

Maryland. 

12.60 

12.80 

12.50 

12.10 

11.90 

11.60 

11.50 

10.90 

12.40 

12.90 

12.20 

12.70 

12.18 

Virginia. 

9.90 

10.60 

9.40i 

10.40 

9.10| 

9.60 

8.90 

8.70 

».60! 

10.201 

10.10 

10.60 

9.75 

West Virginia. 

9.00 

10.10 

9.40 

9.80 

aoo 

9.30 

9.20 

9.80 

8.40 

9.60 

0.20 

10.10 

9.39 

North Carolina.. 

8.30 

8.90 

7.80 

8.80 

8.50 

aoo 

8.30 

7.60 

7.30 

8.00 

8.30 

7.70 

a 17 

South Carolina. 

5.78 

6.20 

aoo 

a 80 

6.40 

6.00 

6.70 

6.90 

0.30 

6.40 

6.20 

5.80 

6.03 

Georgia.. 

5.80 

6,30 

5, 70 

6.60 

6.20 

aoo 

7.10 

7.00 

6.70 

6.40 

6.00 

a40 

6.26 

Florida. 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

7,00 

6.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.20 

6.60 

a 40 

aoo 

7.00 

a48 

Kentucky. 

9.10 

10.30 

9.90 

10.00 

9.10 

9.90 

9.60 

9.90 

10.10 

10.40 

9.70 

9.70 

9.80 

Tennessee. 

a40 

7.40 

7.10 

7.60 

6.70 

7.00 

7.20 

7.10 

7.70 

7.70 

7.40 

7.60 

7.24 

Alabama. 

5.20 

5.30 

6.50 

6.70! 

6.40 

6.70 

6.70 

6.60 

6.30 

6.90 

6.80 

aoo 

5.67 

Mississippi. 

5.00 

.5.60 

5.80 

5.901 

6.70 

6,70 

6.70 

aoo 

5.60 

6.60 

6.40 

6.60 

a 70 

Arkansas_ 

5.60 

6,70 

6.10 

6.90 

5.90 

6.70 

5.80 

6.90 

6.00 

6.20 

6.60 

6.70 

ao6 

I^uisiana.. 

6.60 

7.00 

aoo 

6.50| 

5.00{ 

7.00 

6.00 

6.70 

aoo 

7.30 

6.30 

6.601 

6.87 

Oklahoma. 

6.70 

7.40 

7.3^ 

6.70 

1 

a90| 

7.60 

6.90 

6.90 

7.60 

7.30 

7.40 

7,00 

7.12 

Texas. 

6 . 10 

6.40 

7.10 

7.00 

6.70 

6.70 

7.00 

6.80 

7.20 

7.20 

6.00 

a80 

aso 

Montana. 

8.80 

9.20 

8.601 

9.00 

9.00 

0.10 

9.101 

7.90 

8.80 

8.30 

8.60 

8.20 

a 71 

Idaho.... 

7.80 

7.80 

8.20 

8.20 

a 30 

a 20 

a 30 

8.30 

8.20 

7.60 

7.70 

8.00 

8.05 

Wyoming. 

7.80 

8.40 

8.40 

9.00 

9.40 

9.20 

9.30 

10.00 

8.30 

9.00 

10 . 10 

8.20 

ao 2 

Colorado.. 

aoo 

9.90 

10.00 

10.10 

10.00 

10.60 

10.20 

9.10 

0.80 

9.60 

9,10 

9.40 

9.68 

New Mexico.... 

8.70 

7.00 

1 

8.00 

8.20 

7.60 

7.80 

6.80 

aoo 

7.80 

8.60 

7.40 

9.60 

7.94 

Arixona. 

7.70 

8.70i 

7.80 

aw 

aoo 

8.00 

8.60 

8.00 

7.70 

7.60 

7.60 

a2(M 

ao2 

Utah. 

8.40 

9.60 

9.30 

10.40 

10 30 

9.80 

9.30 

9.70 

9.70 

10.80 

9.10 

aid 

9.57 

Nevada___ 



10.00 

10.60 

10 70 

9.60 

8.30 

9.00 

8.30 

9.00 

aoo 

aoo 

9.14 

Washington. 

aoo 

9.80 

0.20 

9.50 

9.00 

9.10 

9.30| 

mm 

8.90 

9.20 

8.70 

aoo 

9.05 

Oregon. 

8.80 

9.20 

10.00 

10.60 

9.00 

9.30 

9.80 

10 . 

10.20 

9.30 

9.60 

laaq 

ftTO 

California. 

9.70 

9.70 

0.50 

10.00 

9.70 

9.70 

9.10 

9.80 

0.80 

9.10 

9.30 

aio 

a57 

United States.._ 

9.44 

9.80 

9.7(^ 

9.46 

1 

092 

a66 

9,47 

0.64 

10.06 


0.54 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estlmatos. 

































































PAEM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


lOtf 


Tabu 364.— Cat&e and calvea: MonAly average price per 100 pounds^ Chioago, 

1909-1966 

GOOD BEEF STEERS* 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

MflOr. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

— 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Dolls. 

DoUa. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dons. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

1909-1913. 

6.60 

6.64 

7.03 

7.11 

7.17 

7.23 

7.20 

7.46 

7.60 

7.25 

7.14 

6.96 

7.12 

1914-1920. 

ia08 

ia8i 

11.11 

11.41 

11.54 

11.96 

12.28 

12.40 

12.46 

12.12 

11.48 

11.06 

11.64 

1921-1926. 

8.78 

8.78 

9.18 

9.02 

9.16 

0.30 

9.70 

9.84 

9.59 

9.57 

0.04 

8.76 

0.23 

1909. 

gfTil 

6.86 

6.10 

6.10 

6.45 

6.45 

6.45 


6.75 

6.60 

6.45 

6.20 


1910-. 

6.20 

6.35 

7.35 

7.56 


7.50 

mam 

6.86 



6.20 


6.63 

1911. 

6.16 

6.16 

6.20 

mam 

5.95 

6.05 

0.30 


eXS 

6.75 

6.70 

6.65 

EXSl 

m2.1. 

6.86 

6.60 

7.20 

7.66 

7.98 

ESS 


&50 

9,15 


8.10 

7.85 


1918. 

7.80 

8.25 

8.30 

8.15 


8.15 

8.25 


ESIU 


8.25 


&21 

1914. 

8.46 


8.35 






9.36 

9.05 

8.60 

8.35 

6.66 

1916. 

8.06 


7.66i 


8.35 


9.20 

eXS 

8.05 

8.80 

8.70 

a35 

8.43 

1916. 

8.86 

8.35 

8.75 

9.10 


9.85 

9.25 

9.45 

9.40 

9.75 



0.33 

1917. 


10.80 

11.26 

11.75 

11.90 

12.1.5 

12.35 

12.70 


KUtdJ 

11.10 

IlliM 

11,67 

1918,.^. 

12,10 

12,00 

12.60 


■MIUl 

15.85 

BIiffM 

16.76 

■ liMt.lJ 

14.80 

16.05 

14.90 

ItfiM 

1919. 

15.8€ 

Elm 

■ iHlli 

15.85 

15.00 

13.55 



16.16 

1.5.10 

14.35 

15.45 

1920. 

13.96 

EilS 

Eiilu 

12.30 

12,25 

14.95 

Eiijy 

14.30 

14.95 

14.61 

11.65 

■Ijjjg 

13.32 

1921. 

8.94 

8.57 

9.41 

8.22 

8.33 

7.94 

8.09 

8.32 

7.67 


7.52 

7.31 

8.16 

1922. 

7.37 

7.6(J 


7.94 

S.20 

8.83 

9.48 

0.62 

0.08 


9.42 

8.89 

8.82 


9.17 

8 .8(1 

8.83 

IKldl 

9.41 

9.94 

ihSId 

grnrn] 

iPOliF] 

9.90 

0.30 

8.92 

9.60 

1924. 

9.14 

0.33 

9.59 

9.83 

9.83 

0.53 

9.01 

0.54 

9.47 

9.57 

9.18 

8.98 

9.49 

1925. 

9.28 

9.54 

l(i06 

10.12 

10.03 

10.28 

11.29 

11.26 

10.73 

■0^ 

9 74 

9.71 

10.19 

1926. 

9.69 

9.50 

9.46 

fll22 

9.12 

9.59 


9.33 

9l85 

9.47| 9u34 


a 46 


CALVES 


Average; 

1909-1913. 

8.69 

1 

a 25, 

1 

a 38, 

7.33 

7.59 

7.94 

8.23 

8.90 

9.47 

9.17 

a94 

9.12 

a50 

1914-1920. 

13.30 

13.00 

12. 72l 

11.(5 

11,80 

12.82 

13.40 

14.62 

15,08 

13.84 

13,44 

12.61 

iai8 

1921-1925. 

9.98 

10.31^ 

9. 50 

8 . *-*2 

8.81 

8.76 

9.M 

10.37 

10.90 

9. 63 

8.66 

0.25 

9.50 

1909-. 

7.60 

""e'-ss 

7.00 

6.30 

0,35 

6 . .50 

7 00 

7.50 

7.60 

a 10 

7.40 

8.26 

7.20 

1910. 

8.60 

8.05 

9.00 

7.85 

7.35 

7.85 

7. 60 

7.75 

8.50 

8.65 

8 . 75 

8.50 

a25 

1911-. 

a 75 

8.40 

7.40 

6.60 

7,26 

7.60 

7.40 

8.00 

8.75 

8.60 

8.35 

7.85 

7.91 

1912. 

8.76 

7.50 

8.00 

7.40 

7.75 

8.00 

a 75 

9.75 

11.25 

10.00 

9.85 

10.25 

18. 94 

1913-. 

9.76 

9.85 

10. .50 

8 . 50 

9,25 

0.75 

10.40 

11.50 

11.25 

10.50 

10.35 

10.75 

10.20 

1914. 

11.00 

10.75 

9.00 

S.85 

9.50 

9.40 

10.60 

11.00 

11.40 

10.65 

10 . 35 

8.65 

10,10 

1915. 

0.85 

10.35 

10.00 

8.40 

9.15 

9.60 

10.25 

11.60 

11 . 25 

10.85 

10.15 

9.65 

10.08 

1916. 

10.15 

10.66 

9,05i 

1 8,75 

10.40 

11.25 

11.40 

12.00 

12.40 

11. 50 

11.86 

11.76 

10.08 

1917. 

13.40 

12,66 

13.40 

12.50 

13.25 

13.40 

13.00 

15.15 

15.00 

14.85 

13.50 

15.25 

13.78 

1918. 

15.35 

14.15 

16.26 

14.50 

13.50 

16.02 

16.67 

17.28 

18. (>3 

16. 83 

16.86 

16.01 

1^92 

1919. 

16.62 

15.75 

15.01 

14,31 

1166 

16.37 

17.88 

19.621 

20. 52 

18.05 

17,60 

16.56 

16.83 

1920 . 

17.74 

16.73 

16.73 

14.22 

12.12 

13.68 

13.98 

16.08 

16.39 

14.18 

13. 74 

10.39 

14.58 

1921. 

11.49 

11.02 

10.33 

8.12 

8.66 

8.72 

9.73 

9.39 

10.71 

8.68 

7.70 

7.81 

9.36 

1922. 

8.36 

9.16 

a26 

6,97 

8.46 

8.89 

8.90 

10.88 

11.92 

9.66 

8.91 

9.42 

9.15 

1923 . 

10.08 

10.63 

9.32 

aes 

0.51 

9.31 

9.60 

10.01 

0.98 

9.39 

7.82 

8.69 

9.42 

1924 . 

la 16 

9.82 

9.84 

8.57 

8.64 

8.00 

8 . 57 

9.62 

9.72 

0.24 

8.28 

9.04 

9.08 

1926. 

9.82 

10.92 

10. 35 

8.76 

8.79 

8 87 

10 9] 

11 94 

12.18 

11. 19 

10 . 60 

11.30 

10.47 

1986. 

12.18 

12.43 

12.06 

j 9.91 

11.04 

11.09j 11.38 

12.46 

12.59 

11.80 

11.00 

11.31 

1L61 


Division Of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Figures prior to July* for good beef steers, and prior to June, 1918, for calves, compiled from 
Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent figures com[)iled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Prices for cattle, 1900-1908, and for calves, 1901-1906, arc avail¬ 
able in 1924 Yearbook, p. 866, Table 461. 

* Bulk of sales, 1,100 pounds up. July 1, 1925 classification changed to 1,100-1,500 pounds. 
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Tablh choice steers for ehiUed beef: Average price per 100 powe4e 

by months^ Buenos AireSy 1909-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Dot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Averages: 

dBii 

Dm, 

DoUs. 

DoUs, 

DoUi, 

Dolls. 

Dm. 

Dm. 

Dm. 

DoUs. 

Dm. 

Dm. 

Dm. 

1909-1913. 

AM 

A58 

A72 

A83 

A89 

BXID 


A19 

A 34 

4.61 

4.41 

AOO 

A99 

1914-1920. 

6.62 

6.69 

6.61 

A65 

A60 

A37 

A68 


7.41 


A93 

A03 

A80 

1921-1926.. 

4.48 

4.63 

4.68 

4.49 

4.32 

4.86 

4.66 

4.73 

4.97 


A69 

A33 

A69 

1909. 

iiii 

'■Eld 


mm 


iio 

A41 

A64 

AW 


4.21 

' A81 

A48 

1910. 

A84 


A 61 

A 61 

A54 

3.64 

A 71 

S.06 

A28 

4.62 

A 82 

8.47 

ATS 

1911. 

8.57 

3.61 

8.84 

A 81 

A84 

8.96 

4.16 

A18 

A 21 

A18 

A 01 

A47 


1912. 

8.68 

8.78 

A62 

8.73 

3.72 

3.71 

An 

4.06 

A16 

A15 

A 16 

AOS 

A87 

1918. 

4.22 

4.19 

4.44 

4.93 

6.26 

KSjjj 


A12 

A12 

A22 

AA6 

A18 

AOS 

1914. 

4.96 

6.27 

6.47 

A69 

A 47 

A 67 

ATS 

A 01 

A21 

A29 

A86 

H!rr 


1916. 

6.72 

6.61 

6.66 

6.65 

5.44 

A64 

A97 

A 71 

7.46 

7.62 

7.11 

A69 

A24 

1916. 

6.93 

7.16 

A 91 

A93 

6.84 

wSil 

6.42 

A54 

6.84 

7.16 

6.06 

A74 

&81 

1917. 

6.69 

6.66 

A49 

A 31 

6.46 

A 34 

A37 

msE 

6.16 

6.54 

1 6.03 

A66 

A32 

1918. 

6.39 

6.83 

A88 

A06 

A 04 

6.08 

A 21 

7.49 

A 41 

8.49 



Aa2 

1919. 

7.96 

7.76 

7.74 

7.86 

AOS 

7.21 


8.92 

0.63 


A26 

7.72 

A24 

1920. 

7.96 

7.97 

aao 

■jSjjij 

7.88 

7.66 

7.47 

7.42 

7.16 

7.27 

A28 

A26 

7.48 

1921. 

6.93 

6.95 

A 71 

A 41 

4.40 


8.69 

4.12 

A 74 

A 96 



A80 

1922. 

4.68 

453 

3.97 


3.31 


4.41 

kizd 

4.24 

A84 


A26 

A94 

1928. 


8.26 

3.82 


3.83 

A66 

3.62 

A36 

A82 

KIE 

A48 

mm 

A60 

1924. 

3.19 

KXIO 

3.61 


A66 

3.76 

A 61 

A93 

5.16 

6.95 

5.62 

6.42 

4.88 

1926. 

6.64 

6.64 


■jli 

A 61 

A48 

A64 

A72 

A 91 

A25 

A66 

A 32 

A16 

1926-. 

mm 

A42 

A27 

A 80 

A62 

A24 

A68 

mi 

5.45 

AOS 

A06 

A21 

A16 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Calculated from quotations in the Review of the 
River Plate. Prices prior to May, 1924, originally quoted on basis of price per bead supplemented from 
1016 by price per tiound of dressed carcass weight. (Calculations assume average dressed weight of 730 
pounds or live weight of 1,259 pounds. Livo<weight quotations per pound from May, 1924. Converted 
from Argentine currency at average monthly rate of evchange. • 

Tabli: 366 .—Cattle and calves: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices per 100 pounds at Chicago, 1910-1920 



Farm price ^ 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives, August, 1909-July, 
1914-100 

Year 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

Farm price 

Market pri(» 


Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

1910. 

DoUars 

4.78 

DoUars 

6.42 

DoUars 

6.83 

Dollars 

A 25 

01.9 

96.1 

92.6 

9A1 

1911. 

4.46 

A04 

6.40 

7.91 

A5.8 

89.6 

SAT 

8A3 

1912. 

A14 

6.45 

7.80 

A94 

08.8 

9A6 

106.7 

100.9 

1913. 

A 91 

7.48 

8.21 

10.20 

# 113.7 

110.8 

111.2 

llAl 

1914. 

0.24 

7.83 

8.66 

10.10 

120.0 

116.0 

117.2 

llAO 

1916. 

AOl 

7.63 

A43 

10.08 

116.6 

113.0 

1112 

HA 8 

19J6. 

6.48 

8.36 

9.33 

10.98 

12 A0 

123. T 

12A4 

123.9 

1917. 

8.17 

10.61 

11.67 

13.78 

157.1 

166.7 

168.1 

165.5 

1918. 

9.46 

11.91 

1A60 

15.92 

181.0 

176.4 

107.8 

179.7 

1919. 

9.61 

12.76 

1A46 

16. A3 

184.8 

189.0 

200.3 

IQAO 

1920. 

A 38 

11.80 

13.32 

1 A68 

161.2 

17A8 

180.6 

164.0 

1921. 

A44 

7.81 

A16 

0.36 

10 A6 

11A7 

iiae 

106.6 

1922. 

5.43 

7.68 

A 82 

9.16 

10A4 

113.8 

119.5 

108.3 

1923. 

A67 

7.99 

9.60 

9.42 

107.1 

118.4 

128.7 

106.3 

1924. 

6.69 

8.12 

• 9.49 

9.08 

107.6 

1 120.3 

128.0 

102.5 

1926. 

A26 

A85 

10.19 

10.47 

120.4 

131.1 

13A1 

11 A2 

1926. 

A46 

9.61 

0.46 

11.61 

12 A2 

1 

142.4 

1 

12 A2 

131.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and livestock 
Bstfmatesf market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, 
and Wool. 

> Weighted average. 









































































Table 367.— C(Me and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six marketsj by months, 1926 
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Table 367. —Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six marketSt hy monthsy 19£6 —Continued 
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Table 367 .—Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, by months, 19S6 —Continued 

KANSAS CITY 
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Common...... ... . 
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Low cutter and cutter... 

Yearling steers and heifers under 850 pounds, good 

and choice... 

Heifers— 

850 pounds up^ good and choice. 

All weights, common and medium... 

Cows— 

Good and choice. 

Comnvm and medium. 

Low cotter and cutter. 

Bulls— 

1,500 pounds up, good and choice. 
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Cutter to medium...... 
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Calves (steers), common to choice... 


I^Tision of Statistical and Historical Researeb. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Liv^tock, Meats, and Wool. 































Table 368.— Cattls: Prices of live steers in Chicago, wholesale prices of heef in Chicago and New Yorky and retail prices of certain beef cuts, 
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Percent 
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323 
378 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

20.2 

22.4 

22.1 

22.6 

25.8 

32.3 

34.3 

36.3 
31.0 

29.1 

80.7 

32 1 

34.2 

35.9 

Sirloin steak 

Average, 
leading cities 

Retail 
as per¬ 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Percent 

299 

288 

295 

284 

246 

237 

238 
301 
441 
394 

391 

408 

383 

435 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

25.4 

25.9 

25.7 

27.3 
31. 5 

38.9 
41. 7 

43.7 

38.8 
37. 4 

39. 1 

39.6 

40.6 

41.3 

New York 

Retail 
as per¬ 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Mm 

£ 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

25.9 
26.8 
26.8 
28.1 
32 6 

40. 9 

43.9 

46.9 
42.1 

41. 1 

42 5 
43.0 
46.4 
45. 4 

o 

1 

!a 

u 

Retail 
as per¬ 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

UMiNNciS* PS...... 

Price 

per 

pound 

•9C4eoi--uccc Mccooc^ occ‘it..ec 

Beef, wholesale 

Native sides. 
New York 

Whole¬ 
sale as 
per¬ 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 



^ »0 tc -f-iJ* a; »f. (JO Of' QtJ *C t-h OJ -H 

g ci C5 ci ec tc o t-I p «<*<' eo ic iO u:. 

^ WP4W»-^>—1 r-tf— 

^ S) 

Whole¬ 
sale as 
per¬ 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 



ll 

to 

Price 

per 

pound 

,0 O c (X r- ^woecc oCt-.O'^ 

Live 
steers 
good to 
choice, 
Chi- 
cago 

tp»COt-tC<X -tfUttCODiO 

ffcooiooovc'i t0t..'»'(»0» ociocb 
^ -- ^ 

i 

iiiii 



















!Cabls 368,— Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago^ wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New Yorkf and retail prices of certain he^ evls, 

1913-1926 —Continued 
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Pivision of Statistical and Historical Research. AH prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

















Tabls 369. —CatUe and cdhea: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection^ 1907-19B6 

CATTLE 


I 
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of Animal Industry. 
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Tablb 870 .—and beef producU: IntemfUional trade, average 1911-191S, 

annual 1999-1995 
[ThooBand poimd»-4, e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 
1 Year beginning July 1. > months. 


* Not separately stated. 


Table 371. — Beef, frozen: Stocks in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing 
establishments, United States, 1916-1996 
fTbousand pounds—i. e„ 000 omitted] 

Year Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar.l Apr. 1 Mayl June 11 July 1 Aug. 1 Bept.l Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 

























































































# FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS im 

Table 372 .—Beeft cured and in vrocesa of cure: Stocks in cold-storage warehouses 
and meat-packing estaolishments, United Stalesj 19t6-19ii6 

(Thousand pounds—1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year Jao. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 July 1 Aug. I Bept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov.l Dec. 1 


Average: 

1910-1920_ 84,201 33,012, 84,088 31,261 27,730 26,340 26,432 26,723 27,392 27,707 

1921-1025... 22,971 23,202| 23,888 24,414 23,826 23,170 21,827 20,309 20,147 18,907 


1916 . 21,443 20,862 26,069 26,811 21,869 17,324 18,916 18,689 18,460 21,663 30,013 37,968 

1917 . 37,301 36,891 87,660 30,601 29,409 30,831 35,079 32,401 30,290 31,246 32,223 38,326 

1018. 39,243 38,703 37,576 34,106 29,217 24,804 21,968J 28,066 29,981 28,713 29,339 82,381 

1919 . 36,267 36,810 81,246 30,689 27,822 27,089 29,244 30,943 36,626 37,328 37,696 35,647 

1920 . 37,062 36,716 87,002 36,047 30,333 26,653 26,366 23,617 22,711 19,694 20,862 22,448 

1921 . 22,667 22,926 24,006 24,282 21,616 20,716 19,697 17,829 17,130 16,626 14,472 17,144 

1922 . 16,318 16,774 17,997 18,744 19,166 19,304 19,113 19,304 20,081 18,961 19,884 22,602 

1923 . 24,460 24,841 24,987 26,210 24,013 23,816 22,836 21,781 21,416 20,697 19,649 22,142 

1924 . 22,593 22,711 23,238 26,199 26,482 24,286 22,390 20,377 19,771 18,939 21,387 23,608 

1926 . 28,980 28,768 29,210 28,634 28,952 27,731 25,102 22,704 22,835 20,904 20,473 23,128 

1926. 26,146 24,8331 26,192 27,263 27,606 25,930 24,691 22,539 20,386 20,983 23,119 26,874 


Cold Storage Report Section. 


Table 873 .—Dairy breeds: Number of purebred cattle registered, leading breeds, 

United States, 1900-1926 



Ayrshire 

t 

Guernsey 

[ 

Holstein-Friesian 

Jersey 

Year 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

BuUs 

Cows 

Total 

1900.— 





608 

896 

1,504 

1,365 

3,381 

4,746 

2,798 

8,760 

11,548 

1901... 





647 

1,172 

1,819 

1,460 

3,648 

5,108 

2,567 

8,045 

10,612 

1902.... 



_ 


726 

1,267 

1,993 

l,r38 

4,252 

5,990 

2,471 

7,580 

10,051 

1903.... 



_ 


746 

1,289 

2,036 

2,088 

4,763 

6,841 

2,370 

7,240 

9,610 

1904.... 


i- 

— 


737 

1,261 

1,998 

2,477 

5,667 

8,044 

2,373 

7,464 

9,837 

1905.... 





847 

1,612 

2,459 

3,226 

6,547 

9,773 

2,640 

7,736 

10,376 

1906-... 





060 

1,964 

2,914 

3,842 

7,918 

11,760 

3,019 

8,652 

11,671 

1907.... 



__ 


1,118 

1,966 

3,084 

4,841 

9,809 

14,650 

3,752 

9,383 

13,135 

1908 ... 





1,291 

2,191 

3,482 

5,684 

10,850 

16,534 

4,148 

10,135 

14,28:4 

1909,... 


- 



1,841 

3,836 

5,677 

7,021 

12, 670 

19,591 

5,249 

12,513 

17,762 

1910.... 




3,233 

2,420 

4,194 

6,614 

9,689 

16, 487 

20,176 

6,333 

14,609 

20,842 

1911... 




4,798 

2,402 

4,001 

0,403 

12.472 

20,417 

32,889 

7,229 

16,282 

23,511 

1912.... 




2,884 

2,942 

4,678 

7,520 

13,743 

2.1, 792 

37,536 

7,562 

16,691 

24,153 

1913.... 




3,960 

3,653 

6,642 

9,295 

16,364 

26,951 

43,315 

9,147 

10,481 

28,628 

1914.... 


- 


4,912 

4,348 

6,937 

11,285 

18,336 

29,750 

48,086 

10,079 

22,861 

32,940 

1916..__ 




4,439 

4,765 

6,536 

11,300 

26,617 

42,063 

67,680 

9,475 

22,967 

32,432 

1916.... 




4,033 

■5,030 

7,654 

12,684 

26,116 

46, 549 

72,665 

10,242 

24,997 

3.5,239 

1917.— 




4,944 

6,167 

9,366 

15,533 

24,749 

49,008 

73,847 

14,446 

33,960 

48,406 

1918.... 




8,494 

6,108 

9,366 

15,464 

28,730 

59,549 

88,279 

8,904 

26,398 

34,302 

1919....| 




6,148 

7,648 

11,781 

19,429 

30,298 

60,589 

90,887 

10,906 

30,424 

41,330 

1920-... 


- 


6,809 

7,427 

11,966 

19,383 

36,791 

77,712 

114,503 

11,669 

82,162 

43,831 

1921.... 




6,874 

8,036 

13,971 

22,007 

39,585 

88,266 

127,850 

11,213 

31,123 

42; 336 

1922.... 

i,665 

'4.' 

816 

6,381 

8,065 , 

14,007 

22,072 

30,631 

83,141 

113,772 

11,661 

33,801 

45,452 

1923.... 

1,678 

6, 

975 

7,653 

9,758 

16,976 

26,734 

29,089 

86,043 

115,132 

12,291 

38,159 

50,450 

1924.... 

1,431 

6, 

608 

6,939 

10,301 

18,166 

28,467 

28,209 1 

83,320 

111,529 

12,331 

39,832 

52,163 

1925.-.- 

1,561 

5, 

972 

7,533 

11,299 

20,742 

32,041 

26,935 

82,059 

109,594 

12,131 

41,725 

63,856 

1926.... 

1,720 

6, 

142 

7,862 

12,392 

22,298 

34,690 

28,117 

82,971 

111,088 

12,837 

42; 915 

55,752 


Diyision of Dairy and Poultry Products. 





































Table 374 . — Cattle, eatvea, beef and veal: Statement of the livestock and meat situation, by months, 1926 


YEASBOOK OF AOSICUL'rtrRS:, 1»M 



Division of Statistical and HMorical Research. Inspected slaughter horn reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Weights and storage holdings from r^Kirts of the Cold 
rage Report Section; exports and Imports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Not over 600. 
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1063 



1 Milk per gallon of ice cream * Million gallons. 
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1,46i 1631,431,3491, 774,8811,700,548 1,757,858'll0,002108, 448136,887 163,017 213,162 218,100191,238156,436126,56S137,66ll 97,067^110,298 
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29217 *— TBK 1026 - 68 
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Tabljd 377 *—Condensed milk: International iradCt average 1B09-1918, annwd 

im-im 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo. 81 


Ooontry 

Average, 

1909-1013 

1923 

1924 

1025^ prslimluary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









Australia. 

4,483 

727 

179 

112,726 

167 

125,652 

9240 

9 20,165 

Canada. 

259 

4,576 

177 

41,056 

155 

40,251 


40,014 

PftnfTiArk ... 

t.a 5 

3 4,724 

4 

66,969 

*34 

70,806 

56 

56,760 

Irish Free Stale. 





2,368 

2,705 

2,442 

6,569 

Italy. 

806 

5,913 

987 

6,701 

855 

13,559 

771 

17,824 

Lithuania. 



>4 

*1,017 

24 

1946 

*1 

1,958 

Netherlands. 

3 23 

55 

163 

227,303 

236 

233,001 

291 

248,674 

New Zealand. 

261 

132 

3 

1,443 

31 

1,408 

93 

1,144 

Norway. 

3 

32,106 

989 

16,069 

685 

13,311 

1,173 

16,846 

Switzerland. 

201 

80,539 

177 

65,827 

120 

68,225 

68 

67,555 

United States.. 


3 16,200 

10,398 

194,264 

6,452 

206»280 

6,964 

147,763 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 


TRIES 









Algeria. 

3 143 

>38 

>450 

*19 

2,769 

45 

3,047 

66 

Argentina.. 

742 


1,016 

133 

940 

13 

1,187 

5 

Austria. 



317; 978 

*317 

4,340 

607 

1,154 

27 

Austria-Hungary __ 

3 323 

3 79 





Belgium_ 7..I . 

(0 

(*) 

668 

104 

3 M3 

*156 

3,878 

390 

Brazil.-.----- 

8,094 


64.5 

*18 

1,426 

*8 

761 

(M) 

British India.. 

11,236 


7,083 

217 

10,029 

862 

9 14,124 


China. 

4,484 


9,443 


9,461 


10,117 


Cuba.. 

28,457 


46,300 


47,312 



Czechoslovakia... ----- 


*2,324 

>131 

* 2,141 

*665 

765 

> i, 138 

Dutch Kast Indies_ 

3 13,049 

89 

*22,087 


> 10,920 


>8,364 

>54 

Egypt. 

»1,628 


1,546 

125 

1,740 

160 

1,173 

253 

France. 

2,458 

4,140 

2.5,124 

7,483 

20.168 

4,916 

19,991 

6,00! 

French Indo-Chimi ^ . 

2,437 

72 

4,1,58 

147 

5,006 

164 

4,973 

199 

Germany lo. 

66 

12,080 

8,872 

582 

26,7.53 

570 

28,892 

1,428 

Greece * ____ __ 

176 


5,368 

*7 

4,8.58 

>1 



Jamaica *__ 

2,860 


3,667 


3,427 


3,387 


Japan...'.. 

10,061 


12,623 

61 

12, f’>42 

74 

9.090 

2K4 

Peru.. 

2.3 2,035 

.! 

3 7,221 


7,097 


9,339 


Philippine Islands.. 

12,311 


16,855 


17,890 


22,533 


Poland. 


3 1,711 

3 1 

2,0(2 

31 

442 

128 

Siam.... 


I 

* 2,429 


3 3,283 


4,833 


Trinidad and Tobago__ 

>37 


* 2,365 

*261 

3 2,146 

* 101 

2,383 

*136 

Tunis.. 

3.n,334 


* 1,835 


1,950 


1,844 


Union of South Africa. 

21,227 

(•) 

10,697 

1 

10,02i) 

1 

14,497 

16 

United Kingdom. 

121,175 

48,221 

261,982 

13,960 

245,486 

11,113 

250,572 

14,497 

Other countries. 

22,365* 

6,523 

2.5,526 i 

867 

23,307 

1,282 

18.054 

200 

Total. 

273,319 

210,213 

502,964 

647,985 

489,654 

087,115 

447,118 

661,198 


Division of Statistical and Historical Itcsearch. Official sources, except where otherwise noted. 
1 Year beginning July 1. 

> International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

»Peur year average. 

< Not separately stated. 

* Less than 000 pounds. 

* Sea trade only. 

^ Three year average. 

* Java and Madura only. 

* One year only. 

10 Includes some powdered milk« 




















































































FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Tablb 878.— Milk, standard or grade B: Retail price per quart, delivered to famBy 

trade in cities, 19SO-19B6 


Marlcet and year 



CenU Cents Cenit 
18 18 18 
16 16 16 
14H 14H 14Vi 
14H 16H 
WA 14)4 liH 
HH 14H 14)4 
14M 14H 15 


18 18 

16 15 


18 17 

15 16 

16 le 


15 16 le 

16 18 16 

14 16 16 

16 16 16 

16 16 16 

16 16 13 

11 11 11 

12 12 


13 12 

12 12 


12 12 
12 12 
12 12 
12 12 


12 12 12 

13 13 13 

16 16 16 

14 14 13 

.. 14 14 

15 15 16 

14 14 14 

14H 14H m 
14 14H 16 

16 16 16 

13 13 13 

13 13 14 

13H 14 13)4 

IVA 13H 13)4 

14 14 16 

14H 1434 14)4 

14 14 14 

12 11)4 11 

. 10 10 

12 12 12 
11 12 12 


10 15 
12 12 


12 12 

12 12 

14 14 

14 14 


16 16 14 

13 13 13 

13 13 14 

15 14 1314 

13)4 13)4 13)4 

13)4 13)4 14 

14 14 14 

13 11 11 

9 0 9 

9 10 10 

11 n 11 11 11 

11 11 11 10)4 10 10 

10 10 10 10 10 10)4 

11 11 11 11 11 11 

14 14 14 14 14 

11 11 11 11 10)4 

10 11 11 11 11)4 

12 12 12 12 12 

11)4 11 11 11 11 

11 12 12 12 12 

11 11 11 11 11 
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Table 378. — Milk, ttmdard or grade B; Retail price 'per quart, delivered to family 
trade in citiee, Continued 
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Table 378. — Milk^ standard or grads B: Retail price per quarts delivered to family 
trade in cities^ 1&S0-19IS6 — Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.* 

Salt Lake City: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920. 

12H 

12H 

12U 

12W 

m 

12W 

13 

12W 

12W 

12H 

12W 

12W 

1921. 

vm 

12H 

m 

im 

12W 

12>.i 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12W 

1922. 

10 


9 

9 

BW 

BW 

m 

8W 


9 

8W 

9 

1922. 

lOH 

10^ 

10 


10 

low 

9W 

10 

10^ 

10 

1924. 


9*^ 

9V4 

9W 

9W 

OW 

9W 


9W 

11 

lOW 

low 

1925. 

lOU 

lOH 

low 

11 

11 

lOW 

low 

11 

low 

low 

low 

low 

1926. 

loU 

lOH 

low 

9W 

9W 

9W 

low 


low 

11 w 

low 

lOW 

Seattle: 













1920. 

14 

W/i 

13K 

12 


13 

14 

14 

14 

14 


13 

1921. 

13 

11 

13 

13 

12 



12 


12 

12 

11 

1922 . 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

12H 

13 

13 

1923. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

11 

1924 . 


13 


12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

10 

1925 . 

10 

12 

12 

12 

a2 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1926. 

12 

13 

13 



13 

13 

13 

13 


11 


Portland, Orcg.: 













1920. 

15 

16 

16 

13 

13W 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14W 

MM 

1921. 

14 

14 

14 


13 

12 

12 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12 

12 

1922. 

12 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923. 

12H 

12 

12W 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12W 

12 

12 

1924. 

12 

IIH 

11 

11 

11 

11 


12 

liw 

11 

11 

low 

1926. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

IIW 

’ 11 

IIW 

nw 

12 

12 

12 

1926. 

12 

12 

12 

12W 

12 

12 

12 1 

12 1 

12 

llW 

12 

12W 

Los Angeles: 













1920. 

10 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1921. 

18 

10 

16 

16 


16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922. 

14H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

1923. 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1924. 

16 

15 


16 

16 

16 

17 

15 

17 

17 

14 

14W 

1925. 

14 


16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1926. 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

San Fiancisco: 













1920. 

16 

16 

16W 

16 

16 

16 

15W 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921. 

163^ 

15^ 

16 

15 

16 

14Vi 

13W 

14 

14 

13W 

13W 

13W 

1922. 

IPA 

12H 

12W 

12W 


12H 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12W 

13 

1923. 

12A 

12H 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12W 

12W 



14 

14 

1924. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 

1925. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 I 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1926. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Division of Stutistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 379, — Creamery butter: Production, United States, 1917-19s^b 
[Thousand pounde—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920.. 

1921. 

1922.. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

43,997 

44,367 

62,180 

49,044 

68,906; 

73,605 
83,688 
87,468 
87,121 

38,459 
42,389 
44,343 
46,355 
56,556 

67,405 
74,134! 
86, 731i 
80,218 

47,371 
49,086 
64,822 
56,303 
67,677 

79,632 
88,311 
95, 760 
92,302 

6.3,809 
57, 332 
67,487 
60,622 
82,763 

86,623 
100, 647 
106,012 
107,023 

75,108 
8.5,664 
103,941 
86,845 
110,077 

132, 351 
134,350 
139,954 
146,478 

98,898 
104,386 
119,357 
114,695 
130,633 

150,034 
168,371 
161,992 
164,253 

94. m 
97,440 
104,156 
110,844 
111,898 

135,231 
148,278 
164,443 
168,920 

83,036 
85,148 
84.458 
90,669 
111,638 

114,160 
120,802 
137,836 
136,738 

76,744 
72,397 
68,815 
77,106 
89,932 

92,359 
102,273 
115,102 
108.325 

50, 176 
6:i, 886 
58,723 
65,129 
84,374 

83,070 

89,207 

100,536 

104,520 

42,705 
45, 741 
45,041 
63,670 
70,024 

68.628 

74,900 

77,282 

85,492 

48,157 
45,560 
46,662 
52,395 
71,460 

70,617 
77,264 
82,064 
01,136 

759,511 

793,285 

849,094 

863,677 

1,054,938 

1,153,651 
1,256,522 
1,308,014 
1,861,526 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 

Table 380. —Creamery butter production in factories in the United States, by 

States, 1918-19186 

[Thousand pounds-*!. e.» 000 omitted] 


State 

1918 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1926 

Alabama.. 

912 

606 

398 

742 

917 

831 

830 

1,086 

Arizona. 

1,416 


828 

1,368 

623 

600 

2,107 

1,034 

Arkansas. 

427 

363 

345 

586 

731 

996 

1,269 


California. 

58,293 

61,796 

61,870 

08,810 

60,041 

81,043 

75,509 


Colorado. 

12,652 

13,144 

12,070 

15,290 

16,410 


18,130 


Connecticut__ 

813 


877 

1,165 

086 

753 

820 


Delaware. 


258 

350 

805 


1 164 

160 


Difilrlot of Cfiliimbia 

6 

5 

508 

577 

475 

10 



Florida -i. ^-r __- 

89 

17 

! 11 

81 

09 

20 


Georgia. 

4 

6 

7 

85 

079 

1,868 

1.820 
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Tablib^380. —Creamery buUer proiweHon in JadarieB in ike Untied JStaUa, by 
StaUe^ Continued 

[TbociBuid poitiid»->i. e„ 000 oroltt»d] 


State 

me 

1010 

1020 

^1021 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

Idaho... 

A,m 

4,514 

4,660 

4,085 

7,888 

9,883 

13,431 

15,101 

IHinois... 

30,85S 

44,621 

41,061 

48,806 

47,240 

51,350 

58,225 

5a 872 

Indiana. 


44,659 

30,223 

47,854 

48,156 

51,484 

54,355 

H862 

Iowa. 

86,013 

87,016 

84,290 

106,516 

129,778 

351,407 

159,878 

156,361 

Kansas... 

36,660 

35,642 

32,809 

37,000 

40,204 

42,674 

40,844 

47,788 

Kentucky... 

3,177 

5,321 

7,875 

10,746 

12,010 

12,244 

12,942 

14,087 

Louisiana.. 

70 

46 

65 

100 

87 

185 

125 

90 

Main©. 

1,453 

1.141 

727 

719 

596 

402 

568 

479 

Maryland_... 

207 

315 

440 

620 

542 

382 

500 

339 

Massachttsetts. 

2,489 

2,840 

1^198 

3,895 

2,090 

1,844 

1,790 

2,026 

Michigan. 

48,582 

45,207 

45,404 

65,011 

59,054 

04,818 

7i),676 

7a 729 

Mlnneeota. 

181,816 

130,786 

12a 207 

154,268 

170,463 

190,926 

229,474 

24a (9)9 

Mississippi. 

2,274 

2,477 

2,626 

4,286 

5,778 

6,715 

5,648 

4,895 

Missouri.. 

80,175 

38,411 

35,228 

42,422 

46,565 

51,818 

56,801 

55,953 

Montana.. 

4,581 

5^380 

a 188 

7,439 

7.713 

10,667 

13,874 

13,008 

Nebraska. 

62,477 

60,467 

5a 661 

60,653 

74,800 

76,748 

81,423 

83.030 

Nevada. 

1,406 

1,736 

2,018 

2,388 

2,642 

2,361 

2,ti40 

2,593 

New Hampshire. 

, 450 

307 

300 

305 

309 

424 

271 

137 

New Jersey. 

133 

179 

143 

214 

201 

437 

fi42 

170 

New Meaico. 

10 

0 

6 

29 

129 

185 

251 

1 

320 

New York. 

13,808 

13,716 

16,049 

24,208 

25,474 

18,893 

25,074 1 

16,960 

North Carolina.. 

678 

820 

832 

1,263 

1,549 

1,718 

1,083 i 

l.S.W 

North Dakota. 

12,050 

14,697 

13,419 

la 177 

21,675 

23.355 

28, 616 

31.500 

Ohio. 

54, 555 

60,573 

65,504 

78,724 

84,193 

79,19.5 

80,032 

77, m 

Oklahoma.. 

8,107 

10,481 

0,596 

10,427 

11,142 

14,005 

14,421 

ia84i 

Oregon.. 

15,357 

14,432 

14,288 

15,289 

17,158 

18,128 

20,093 

21, %7‘i 

Pennsylvania. 

10,977 

12,466 

11,422 

14,629 

12,803 

13,142 

12,444 

11,470 

Rhode Island. 

70 

65 

58 

77 

76 

76 

105 

68 

South Carolina... 

17 

27 

10 

19 

105 

537 

527 

429 

South Dakota. 

18,536 

17,470 

14,071 

18,886 

: 21,146 

27,447 

24,643 

20,193 

Tennessee. 

2,068 

3,735 

5,903 

8,707 

0,164 

11,403 

12,762 

11,286 

Texas. 

4,082 

8,280 

0,125 

11,287 

1 10,170 

10,066 

11,997 

10,866 

Utah. 

4,174 

3, 796 

3,567 

4,649 

5,913 

7,.‘)00 

8,585 

7,084 

Vermont. 

10,858 

10,677 

13,253 

14,919 

12.289 

11,935 

12,294 

0,327 

Virginia.,. 

1,372 

1,697 

2,210 

2,833 

3,118 

4,231 

4,611 

3,842 


16,407 

18,487 

23,751 

23,228 

24,230 

26,060 

29,331 

2.5,673 

West Vfrgmia. 

180 

328 

867 

530 

420 

276 

446 

m 

Wheonstn. 

82,860 

85,064 

97,355 

124, .504 

142,235 

139,895 

ir)3,335 

161,309 

Wyoming.:. 

1,386 

1,140 

875 

1,277 

1,403 j 

1,894 

1,041 

1.999 

Total. 

818,175 

868,125 

863,577 

1,054,938 

1,153,515 

1,252,214 

1,356,080 

1,301,526 


Division of Dsiiy and Poultry Products. Tiic compilations are made flx>in reports of factories to the 
division. 


Table 381, —Creamery butter: Net receipts at five marhetSf 1918-1926 


(Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 
NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

10,181 

Sept. 

Oct. 

15,400 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

Av. 192M926 .... 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1020. 

1021. 

1022. 

1023. 

1034. 

1026. 

1006. 

13,763 

12,637 

14,938 

14,314 

19,145 

26,409 

23,297 

17,091 

12,904 

13,111 

201,198 

i 

11,571 

13,325 

9,250 

9,110 

13,630 

12,841 

1.3,768 

13,847 

15,018 

12,468 

13,419 

10,724 

10,721 

ia9i8 

ia71)6 

lasoo 

la 546 
17,953 

ii 

: ?f! 

ii 

15,018 
18,984 
10,144 
17,640 
20,488 
|2a44i 
118.231 
118,971 
19,405 

21,902 
23,493 
17,623 
22,513 
28,588 
2a 469 
2a»44 
24,131 
27,400 

20,980 
19,814 
17,801 
17,885 

125,391 
23,504 
27,675^ 
22,034 
24,817 

15,708 
16.835 
15, (Hi 
19,562 
19,0^ 
18,172 
20,833 
18,252 

13,367 

16,244 

12,329 

17,514 

15,053 

15,823 

ia686 

18,439 

17,458 

16,0:12 

13,405 

6,985 

14,113 

13,958 

14,024 

17,086 

16,904 

15,025 

11,639 

12,635 

1 a027 
12,866 
13,240 
12,750 
11,909 
13,766 
ia648 

11,642 

9,954 

1 8,301 
12,311 
12,2*^ 
13,070 
13,422 
14,617 
13,768 

II 

1 
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Table 381,—-Creaweri/ butter: Net receipts at five markets^ 1918-1926 — Continued 
[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 

CHICAGO 



Av. 1921-1025. 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1928. 

1924. 

1928. 

1926. 

1,579 

1,331 

1,708 

2,171 

2,357 

2,290 

2,131 

2,109 

I.6M 

1,824 

1,661 

1,653 

22.496 

17o77 

L265 

1,404 

1,481 

1,746 

1,855] 

1,910 

1,653 

1,257 

1,415 

1,225 

1,345 

1,296 

1,432 

1,357 

1,457 

1,712 

1,848 

1,685 

1,829 

1,666 

1,637 

1,712 

1,996 

2,373 

2,669 

1,993 

2,228 

2,045 

2,220 

2,370 

2,247 

2,512 

2,352 

1,917 

2,321 

2,093 

2,973 

2,4R2 

2,207i 

1 

2,088 
1,868 
1,960 
2,331 
2, ISO 
2,293 
2.418 
2,482 

1,853 

1,482 

2,005 

1,851 

2,224 

2,169 

2,404 

2,214| 

1 

1,489 

1,620 

2,304 

1,919 

1,890 

1,941 

2,492 

2,294 

1,412 

1,729 

2100^ 

1,138 

1,630 

2,157 

1,894 

1,620 

1,536 

1,916 

2,117; 

1 

1,241 

1,330 

2,015 

1,683 

1,407 

1,448 

1,802 

1,417 

1,132 
1,337 
1,460 
1.620 
1,651 
1,787 
1,849 
1,471 

18,799 

20,028 

21,880 

22.029 

21,684 

22,449 

24,439 

23,403 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1925. 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

85,128 

33,057 

38,583 

38,677 

54,790 

74,170 

66,304 

52,365 

42,827 

39 105 

32,194 

33,483 

540,442 

31,334 
24,6021 
23,482 
34,624 
40,304 
37,450 
87,781 
89,424 

28,841 
24,019 
23,062 
32, 310 
33,611 
40,221 
36,181 
39,607 

30,297 
29,240 
20,107 
37,468 
41,281 
44,082 
40,725 
46,078 

34,197 
23,221 
32,367 
.34,835 
40,464 
43, 678 
42,141 
45,501 

52,682 

30,125 

49,291 

56,636 

54,249 

56,937 

50,838 

54,464 

70,337 
60,605 
64,905 
78,362 
75,970 
77,487 
74,171 
76»931 

57,004 
.•58,871 
.54,213 
64,938 
63,694 
77,706 
69,970 
68,393, 

43,035 
44,446 
48,676 
50,914 
47,497 
57,282 
37,556 
50,476 

35,803 
35,991 
41,560 
38,477 
41,625 
<7,467 
45,005; 
44,761| 

29,438 
27,685 
37,548 
34,287 
38,272 
41,950 
43,468 
38,166 

26,546 
22,003 
30,299 
31,529 
33,625 
30,162 
35,454 
34,18(^ 

21,602 
21,857 
30,840 
32,334 
34,888 
33,156 
36,199 
36,0541 

460,036 
402,765 
468,150 
526,714 
545,380 
587,478 
574,489 
572,935 


Division of Statistical and Historical Basearoh. Compiled from records of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Prodncts, 
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I Not over 500 pounds 




























































Table 382 .—Gross receipts at six markets^ by State of originf 19S1-19B6 —^Continued 

[In thoiiaand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 

CHICAGO—-Continued 


1074 


YEARBOOK OF AGBZCULTUBE, 1920 



New Jocsey... 
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I Not over 500 pounds. * Included in other States. 



















































































Table 382.— Bvtter: dross recdpls at six marled, hy State of origin, 1981-19X6 —Continued 

[In thousand poiinds->i. e., 000 omitted] 

LOS ANGELES 
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Tasu 383.~-CmMMrv htOter: Cold oiorage holdings, United States, iSt&'lBte 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 



Gold Storage Beport Section. 

Tablb 384. — BuUer: Intemaiional trade, average 1909-19IS, annual 192S-t$S6 

[Thousand pounds—i. c., 000 omitted] 


Year ended December 31 



1025, preliminary 


Imports I Exports 


PKniClPAL EXPORTING j 

COUNTRIES 

Argentina. 118 

Australia. 46 

Canada. 3,388 

Denmark—. 6,241 

Estonia—.. 

Finland. 2,370 

Irish Free State. 

Italy. 972 

Latvia K . 


1,593 246,157 


Netherlands... 
New Zealand.. 

Russia.. 

Spain. 

Sweden.. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Algeria... 

Austria. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

China. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Egypt. 

France. 

Germany...... 

Greece.... 

Norway-. 

Peru. 

Philippine Islands. 

Switzerland. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

Union of South Afnca. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

Other countries. 


Total. 674,014 



35 1,553 

I 3,864 


36 1,830 

a iO 2,856 



2,239> I 616,300 


, 874,398 r«l,913 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources, except where otherwise noted. Butter 
includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, cocoa 
butter or ghoe. 

»Inte™t5oS*?w^k of Agricultural Statistics. 

> Less than 500 pounds. 

«Four-year average. 

B Java and Madura only. 

r ^ht^mmL^temational Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, 






















































































































tm TEABBOOX OF AGSICOLTOBS, liSi 


Taais KS.-^Ihitter: EtHnuM i>riee per pound, netived by prodtHwrs, fn ths 

UniUd Skit*, i9iO-WS8 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jtme 

July 

Atlg. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

ed av¬ 
erage 

Awaee: 

Cfe. 

Cto. 

Of. 

CU, 

Get. 

CXs. 

CU. 

CU. 

CKf. 

CU. 

Cite. 

Cite. 

Cts. 

mO-M18_ 

r.7 

2B.6 

25.7 

25.2 

218 

28.3 

23.2 

211 

25.2 

90.8 

27.6 

28.4 

26.2 

1814-1920_ 

89.1 

87.5 

8A7 

87.0 

86.5 

85.8 

85.1 

36.1 

87.8 

89.8 

418 

42.8 

87.4 

1921-1828. 

42.7 

4a7 

40.0 

88.8 

87.1 

819 

85.6 

36.9 

88.8 

40.4 

42.2 

43.4 

aae 

19M)_ 

2Kb' 

27.1 

20.0 

25.6 

irr 

28.7 

83.6 

24.5 

jjgn 

20.6 

27.4 

27.8 

25.5 

1911.—. 

2A0 

28.4 

22.6 

22.0 

2a8 

20.4 

210 

22.4 


21.5 

26.3 

27.8 

22.9 

1912. 

28.6 

28.1 

20.6 

260 

25.4 

211 

23.6 

210 


26.2 

27.8 

28.6 

25.7 

1918. 

28.0 

27.6 

27.6 

27*8 

26.2 

25.1 

216 

25.4 

26.7 

27.8 

26.7 

29.2 

26.7 

1914. 

28.8 

26.7 

25.4 

814 

28.B 

22.8 

88.8 

21.5 

25.6 

212 

27.4 

28.6 

25.1 

1916. 

28.8 

87.4 

26.8 

20.6 

25.3 

M.5 1 

212 

314 

24.9 

25.8 

27.0 

28.0 

20.7 

1914. 

28.0 

27.4 

27.4 

27.8 

27.2 

311 1 

25.9 

26.8 

28.2 

aao 

32.8 

312 

28.0 

1917. 

83.8 

33.8 

33.8 

34.8 

35.6 

312 

33.8 

KijWin 

37.5 

39.9 

414 

42.5 

319 


4A4 

43.6 

42.0 

40.3 

36.2 

88.4 

39.0 

K fill in 

44.3 

48.4 

512 

53.8 

4Z7 

1919. 

52.2 

46.7 

45.7 

49.0 

49.7 

4a2 

47.7 

gf’jtti 

5a6 

53.8 

58.0 

eao 

50.3 

3920. 

09.6 

06.8 

56.0 

56.6 

55.6 

02.6 

51.8 

02.2 

68.2 

54.2 

54.5 

518 

513 



43.6 

41.3 

39.5 

310 

99.2 

816 

85.4 

87.4 

39.6 

iiH 

4a7 

37.0 

1922. 

87.4 

816 

316 

316 

34.1 

33.1 

83.0 

33.4 

34.8 

37.4 

4a2 

42.9 

313 

1923. 

EE19 

wmM 

41.6 

40.8 

39.4 

37.9 

37.0 


4a2 

42.2 

413 

45.8 

414 

1024. 

44.9 

44.4 

43.2 

4a8 

38.3 

36.3 


87.7 

38.2 

38.8 

39.8 

418 

89.4 

1«2S. 

41.3 

3&7 

39.6 

39.7 

39l5 

38.2 

30.2 


411 

412 

411 

mil 

40.7 

1928. 

44.3 

42.7 

41.7 

41.1 

40.1 

39.5 

39.1 


40.9 

418 

48.5 

45.5 

411 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Tablib 886.— Bidter, 9S icore creamery: Average wholeeale price^ at leading maxkete 

NEW YORK 
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Tablb 386. — Butter, score creamery: Averoffe wholesale price, at Uadinq markets — 

Contmued 


OHICAaO 


Year 

Jaa. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 


Cts, 

cm. 

Cts, 

cm. 

cm. 

Cts, 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

as. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

Av. 1921-1925. 

45 

45 

46 

41 

36 

38 

38 


42 

44 

48 

48 

12 

1918. 


IHH 

41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 

55 

56 

62 

67 

50 

1919. 

60 

49 

60 

62 

87 

81 

51 

53 

87 

64 

69 

68 

58 

1920. 

63 

63 

66 

64 

57 

55 

65 

54 

57 

57 

60 

51 

58 

1921. 

48 

47 

47 

44 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1922. 

84 

37 

38 

37 

34 

36 

34 

34 

39 

44 

50 

53 

S9 

1983. 

50 

60 

49 

48 

40 

89 

38 

43 

46 

47 

52 

53 

46 

1924. 

52 

49 

46 

87 

37 

39 

88 

37 

87 

37 

42 

42 

41 

1928. 

39 

40 

48 

43 

41 

42 

42 

42 

46 

40 

50 

47 

44 

1926. 

43 

43 

42 

38 

39 

39 

38 

40 

43 

46 

49 

53 

43 

1026: 














Philadelphia_ 

46 

45 

43 

40 

42 

42 

41 

43 

46 

48 

52 

56 

46 

Boston_ 

45 

45 

43 

40 

41 

42 

41 

42 

45 

47 

48 

54 

44 

San Francisco... 

44 

46 

42 

40 

40 

41 

41 

44 

44 

44 

46 

48 1 

43 


Division of StatbrticBl and Historical Heaearch. Complied from Urner*Barry reports, 1910-1917, averaee 
of daily range; sabseqiaeiitly from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, average of 
prioee. 

Earlier data for cities showing prices for 1920 only, available in 1925 Vesu-book, p. 1094, Table 501. 


Table 387. — Butter: Average export price per pound in Copenhagen, Denmark, 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Av. 

Average. 

cm. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

as. 

cm. 

as. 

cm. 

as 

cns. 

cm. 

1914-1020. 

46.2 

43.9 

45.1 

44.5 

42.2 

41.4 

42.1 

43.0 

46.2 

47.0 

51.5 

49.9 

45.2 

1021-1025. 

39.2 

39 3 

39.5 

36.8 

34.0 

34.3 

37.3 

40.0 

41.2 

42.1 

41 6 

39.5 

38.7 

1914. 

26. 1 

25. 6 

26. 6 

34.1 

23.4 

23.9 

2.'x9 

24.4 


27.8 

27.3 

29.9 

""ITi 

1916 . 

29. 6 

26. 9 

ESMiI 

27.6 


29.1 

EiS] 

32. 6 

.34. 7 

41. 6 


miimm 

32.3 

1916. 

33. 8 

35. 4 

37.8 

30.8 

36.3 

35.7 

36.7 


42. 1 

42.6 

44.3 

44.0 

38w9 

1917. 

45. 3 

30, 6 

38.4 

,37.2 

38.6 

40.5 


49.7 

54. 6 

65. 4 

68.4 


49.0 

1918. 

64. 2 

0 : 1 . 7 

64. 0 


65. 3 

64.7 

66. 1 

65. 0 

62.0 

58. 3 

■riiM)! 

76.0 

66.7 

1919 . 

75.8 

7:1 8 

72. 4 

71.1 

68.2 

liliKI 

48.4 

46. 5 

64.7 

53.8 

69. 5 

62.1 

59.8 

1939. 

48.9 

42. 1 

49. 2 

49.8 

44.2 

44.8 

42L4 

42.9 

43. 6 

45. 7 

44.7 

QXj 

45.2 

1921. 

42. 4 

39.3 

40. 4 

43. 9 

33.5 

32: 4 

3a3 

4L 1 

36. 4 

38. 3 

39. 9 

31.8 

38.1 

1992. 

31.1 

ESO 

32.9 

33.8 

33.5 

E20 

3a4 

39.1 

41. 1 

40. 7 

.39.0 

39.7 

36.6 

1923.- 

40.5 

41.3 

KiStl 

.34.6 

29.5 

29.3 

3tt7 

34.7 


38.9 

39.4 

41.4 

36.8 

1924. 

40.0 

39.6 

36.9 

31.3 

39.4 

33.4 

87.8 

41.1 

42 3 

46. 1 

44.2 

46.8 

39.6 

1925. 

42.0 

45.4 

46.1 


36.9 

39.4 

4a 5 

44.2 

4.5.7 

46.5 

44.6 

37.8 

42l5 

1926. 

36.5 

40.2 

38.8 

36.2 

34.8 

35.7 

35.4 

36.1 

36 6 

36.3 

34.9 

37.1 

8A6 


Division of Staffetical and Histofieal Research. Danish Butter Jcnimal (Smor Tldende) official Quota¬ 
tions. For earlier years, 1882-1913, see the United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, 
p. 923. 

Conversion.H from Danish"quotations in ore per pound (1.1023 pounds) at par of exchange (100 ore«26.8 
cents) to July, 1914; July, 1914, to date from weekly quotations in kroner per 100 kg., at average montUy 
exchange rate as quoted by Federal Reserve Board. 

Table 388. — American cheese: Production in the United States, 1917-19S5 
[Thousand poumls—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 


1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 

1982.. . 

1922.. 
19M.. 

19125.. . 


Jan. 


8,519 
8,143 
10,958 
10,457 
11,-“ 


12,837 

)15,0081i 

17,718' 

1A8S4 


Feb. 


9,416 
7,860 
11,858 
11,509 
12; 887 


13,927 

1A338 

118,986 

17,991 


Mar. 


11,018 

11,992 

19,009; 

14,054 

17,678 


21,898 


Apr. 


17,677 
17,981 
121,542 
118,856 
23,521 


18,77421,740|: 
|9ai84 
22,965! 


24,014 3! 
24,597 r 
26,890 


May 


28,932 

31,285 

34,849^ 

29,832 

34,656 


131,349 
I2;942 
|S3,657 

m0]2 


June 


38,796 
40,184 

41,376 
36,444 


36,254 

41,382 

43,517 

46,782^ 


July 


35,296 
34,332 
35,465 
34,313 
26,977 

33,265 
38,288 
40; 716: 
43,700! 


Aug. 


32,248 
29,996 
30,940 28, 
26,787 
27,652 


iai,822 

33,602 

37,6§«: 


Sept.j 


^,496 26,681! 
—^64& 
PO. 539 
81, “■ 


54^28, 


Oct. 


22,303 
18,862 
23,114 
20; 054 


37,613 
125,424 
“ 257 
122 ; 935 

23.6122i;496|i: 


26,7861 
>^66011 
]26,210' 
263; 


Nov, 


14,262 
12,17a 
13,107 
13,308 
3,426 


8,236 
17,252: 
120,349: 


Dec. 


8,070 

9,097 

10,044 

10,303 

11,618 

15,416 

16,608 

15,046 

18,619 


Total 


264,949 

247,278 

281,887 

254,684 

261,726 

282,806 

308,108 

324,606 

847,240 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Frodoets, 
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Tabi^b 389 .—Cheesej wholemilk American cheddar: Production, United Siatee, hy 

States, 1919-^19^6 


(Thousand pounds->i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Alabama____ 



20 


51 



Arisona. 

31fi 

150 

460 

47 

84 

06 

67 

Arkonsas..___ 




18 




California. 

5,661 

5,043 

5,904 

3,226 

3,082 

2,860 

8,026 

Colorado. 

161 

81 

54 

42 

99 

434 

293 

Connecticut.. 



2 





Delaware.. 

. 



4 




District of Columbia- -. 


43 






Georgia._____ 





3 

44 

24 

Idaho..-. 

2,678 

1,722 

2,117 

3,368 

5,311 

7,343 

7,320 

Illinois... 

2,538 

999 

1,751 

2,401 

2,876 

2,496 

2,444 

Indiana. 

70 

42 

117 

62 

78 

306 

198 

lowiu-. 

859 

646 

313 

344 

361 

680 

601 

Kansas. 

26 

19 

61 

147 

110 

176 

192 

Kentucky... 







37 

Louisiana.--. 

1 






Maine___ 






34 


Maryland. 

43 

9 

20 

6 



Massadiusetts. 

4 







Michigan. 

5,188 

4,032 

5,064 

8,657 

4,342 

5,867 

6,844 

Minnesota . 

8,998 

6,602 

6,693 

6,291 

7,229 

9,790 

8,410 

Mississippi. 








Missouri.-. 

302 

380 

382 

96 

224 

106 

252 

MonUina.. 

260 

233 

113 

269 

641 

792 

1,296 

Nebraska. 

39 

3 

61 

43 

68 

135 

275 

Nevada___ 



25 

24 


79 

66 

New Hampshire. 

8 

3 

77 




. 6 

New Jersey... 

446 

130 


634 

196 

155 


New Mexico_ 




74 

136 

92 

66 

New York... 

46,510 

30,829 

37, WO 

47,726 

37,448 

30,608 

38^401 

North Carolina. 

228 

109 

86 

103 

111 

80 

62 

Ohio. 

0C3 

660 

664 

195 

128 

1 360 

263 

Oklahoma.. 

i 



2 


37 


Oregon. 

8,348 

8,282 

8,777 

8,720 

7,078 

9,951 

9,903 

Pennsylvania. 

2,028 

2,673 

3,208 

2,209 

2,497 

1,750 

1,349 

South Dakota__ 

32 

0 

10 


8 

4.3 

10 

Tennessee. 

61 

26 

60 

71 

284 

398 

321 

Texas... 

1 


15 

31 




Utah. 

907 

849 

1,027 

3,219 

2,139 


1,763 

Vermont. 

2,960 

1,382 

1,380 

964 

1,200 

1,765 

1,120 

Virginia. 

60 

35 

28 ' 

97 

103 

152 

09 

Washington. 

West VhiBnia.. 

1,145 
56 

1,143 
24 

1,910 

41 

2,928 

16 I 

2,762 

2,998 

3,076 

Wisoonsin. 

201,836 

188,648 

182,777 

193,376 1 

226,916 

^5,1W 

258,684 

Wyoming. 

1,612 

1,180 

1,643 

3,416 ; 

1,791 

1,883 

1,928 

Total. 

296,144 

254,684 

261,727 

282,806 

308,014 

324,606 

347,240 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 


Tablb 390.— Cheese: Gross receipts at five markets, 1918-1926 
[Thousand pounds—i. e.. 000 omitted] 

NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1926. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1930. 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1928. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 


2,954 

3,531 

4,480 

5,346 

5,821 

4,441 

4,052 

4,015 

3,689 

2,962 

48,127 

3,366 
8,479 
8,337 
3,274 
2,739 
2; 908 
3,299 
3,098 
8,255 

8,518 

3,173 

2^431 

8,387 

2,775 

8,885 

2,859 

2^412 

2,570 

1 

1 Si 

m 

1 

2,844 

6,114 

1,398 

4,068 

4,466 

4,196 

8,050 

a; 080 

8,270 

3,899 

7,008 

4,698 

6,008 

5,047 

4,610 

3,609 

8,132 

8,685 


6,687 

6,972 

5,703 

6,655 

5,879 

6,110 

5,285 

5,728 

5,101 

4,966 

5,428 

6,278 

4,772 

4,642 

4,757 

3,042 

4,993 

3,922 

3^70 

7,121 

8,483 

4,308 

3,942 

3,845 

3,594 

4,571 

8,834 


I 


EIE 

taGE 

























































































































FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS lOSl 

Table 390. — Cheese: Gross receipts at five markets^ 1918-1926 — Continued 
[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omittedl 
CHICAGO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aur. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

10,599 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

115,674 

Av. 1921-1925. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920-. 

1921 . 

1922 . 

192:3. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

7,398 

7,512 

8,629 

8,822 

10,699 

12,525 

11,833 

11,293 

9,915 

8,480 

7,970 

1 

4,854 
5,100 
5,423 
6,139 
7,243 
10,358 
8,398 
8, 446 

6,202 
5,495 
! 7,069 
7,147 
8,093 
^,124 
10,267 
9,513 
8,597 

5,549 
6,287 
5,067 
6,840 
7,875 
9,053 
10,60J 
9.740 
9,119 

4,957 
7,833 
7,744 

1 9,290 
10, 262 
10,745 
11,949 
11,249 
7,410 

7,614 
9,778 
11,194 
9,832 
11,384 
15,039 
12,337 
14,032 
10,092 

8,536 
8,539 
9,183 
7,112 
10,121 
13,874 
14,204 
ll3,853 
11, 280 

0^674 

8,323 
6,599 
6,930 
10,609! 
11, 7,50: 
12,943 
14,171 
11,806 

1 

1 

4,634 
5,073 
6,796 
6,147 
8,893 
9,2161 
8,341 
9,801 
9,047 

1 

81,019 
81, 597 
85,849 
107,724 
123,645 
130,024 
131,129 
115,104 


PlllLAHELPHIA 


Av. 1921-1925. 

1,093 

1,052 

1,255 

1,216 

1,6.55 

2,166 

2,179 

1,945| 

1,888 

2,013 

1,393 

1,065 

18,920 

1918. 



642 

629 

1,228 

1,148 
2,226 

2,31.5 
2, 1.52 

1,3H9| 

040 

1,262 

706 

~877 


1919.-. 

639 

881 

1,520 

1,6M 

1,965 

1,704 

1,740 

2,887 

2,930 

1,185 

21,392 

1920. 

874 

1,040 

1,489 

626 

1,743 

2,104 

1,6.57 

2,189| 

1,362 

1,130 

1,431 

1,221 

16,866 

1021 . 

1,116 

1,064 

1,280 

1,39ti 

2,223 

2,602 

2,491 

2,311 

2,08() 

1.920 

1,369 

1,094 

20,952 

1922. 

1,144 

1,120 

1,506 

1,52:1 

1, 760 

1,827 

1, 846 
2,114 

1,887 

1,816 

2,101 

1,738 

1,0(')7 

lt>. 324 

192.3. 

964 

982 

1,236 

1,297 

1,361 

1,915 

2,000 

1,972 

2,217 

1,310 

095 

18,363 

1924---. 

1,000 

1,086 

1,188 

897 

1,092 

1,850 

2,061 

1,70-1 

1,660 

1,978 

1,218 

1,132 

10,806 

1925. 

1,239 

1,009 

1,067 

969 

1,847 

2,635 

2,383 

1, B25 

1,905 

1,848 

1,331 

1,037 

19.095 

1926 - . 

1,247 

1,112 

1,076 

1, 188 

1, 535 

2,613 

2,191 

1,852' 

1 

2,132 

1 2,078 

1,306 

1,224 

19,454 


BOSTON 


Av. 1921-1925. 

641 

587 

736 

925 

1,1871 2,057 

2,056 

1,452 

1,368 

1,470 

1,097 

762 

14,336 

1018 . 



647 

45:1 

1,462 

2.659! 2.306 

1,721 

972 

778 

574 

476 


1919. 

351 

617 

1,100 

1,088 

2,000 

2,374 

2,898 

2,091 

1,422 

1,869 

1,231 

791 

17,722 

1920. 

620 

274 

622 

511 

018 

1,422 

2,2<»0 

1,749 

1, .‘14.1 

1,479 

1,256 

483 

12,997 

1921. 

435 

574 

G91 

685 

978 

2,50.1 

1,701 

1,173 

1,262 

1,46b 

1,249 

501 

13,208 

1022 . 

408 

590 

t/i3 

1,004 

1.201 

2,220 

1,963 

1,461 

1,410 

1,104 

910 

687 

13,521 

J923. 

828 

436 

947 

1,029 

1,195 

2,074 

2,;104 

1,936 

1,165 

1,777 

1,302 

921 

16,914 

>924-.. 

740 

845 

672 

927 

1.341 

1,914' 2,(K>4 

1,201 

1,248 

993 

927 

850 

1 : 4,725 

1926 . 

792 

492 

704 

980 

1,218 

1,576 

2,248 

1,484 

1,755 

2,018 

1,097 

950 

15,314 

1926-. 

868 

910 

1,096 

808 

1,075 

2,Of»() 

1,884 

1,858 

1,486 

1,430 

i,05;i 

904 

15,437 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Av. 1921-1925. 

682 

714 

717 

777 

985 

l,09oj 

1,361 

1,201 

8 . 5:4 

86.5 

1 827 

1 m\ 

10,763 

1918 _ _ 



1 




693 

1 1,372 

785 

935 

651 

7()4 


1910. 

1 694 

846 

869 

i, 219 

1,263 

1,195 

1,706 

: 871 

871 

730 

795 

1,027 

12,089 

1920.. 

935 

810 

935 

981 

1,012 

i 1 , 002 ! 

964 

601 

936 

852 

664 

611 

10,203 

1921 . 

621 

885 

757 

963 

867 

887i 

1,365 

813 

533 

771 

806 

364 

9,632 

1022 . 

504 

634 

464 

697 

886 

963 

902 

1,147 

877 

800 

661 

733 

9,157 

1923 . 

588 

.571 

7(»b 

858 

1,0.72 

1,171 

1,362 

1,237 

985 

932 

1,185 

1,043 

11,690 

1024 . 

726 

944 

1,046 

700 

1,019 

1,231 


1 , 103 

837 

911 

714 

660 

11,482 

1925.. 

073 

534 

61 2 ! 

667 

1,083 

1,197 

1, 61:4 

1,7031 

1,036 

910 

878 

650 

11,856 

1920. 

850 

630 

811 

1,14(. 

t, 267 

1, f»30 

1,517 

1,298 

1,177 

823 

622 

859 

12,630 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1925. 

12,877 

12,810 

14,868 

16,612[l9,006 

23,184 

23,253 

20,331 

IH, 076 

18,962 

I! 

-1 

13, 447 

207.821 

101H 







20,536 
22,267 

16,112 

12,383 

13,790 

10,398 

11,292 


1019 . 

10,988 

11,094 

10,273 

9,656 

11,283 

13,:486 
13, 918 
12, 758 

15,362 

20,069 

22^648 

18,417 

18,619 

18,491 

14,650 

12,199 

197,267 


8,583 

16,140 

21,874 

19, 797 

16,416 

12,831 

12,924 

13,802 

11,633 

168,607 

. 

i92i_. 

11,488 

13,962 

19,361 

21,680 

19.32t 

15 999 

14,923 

16, 653 

13,228 

10, 973 

181,622 

1922. 

10, 734 

11,258 

14, 78<) 

15. 565 

19.146 

22,770 

20, 2H 

19,806 

17, 463 

18,323 

15,699 

14,071 

199,8.35 
219, 037 

1923. 

13,063 

12,617 

16, 354 

16,4.3318,963 

25,406 

26,704 

21, <180 

18,619 

21,325 

16, 567 

113,256 

1924. 

13,809 

16,092 

16, 640| 

16,175.19,030 

22,041 

25,143 
2.5,825 

19,996 

18, 855 

17, 479 

14,884 

14,922 

i2l5, asG 

1925. 

15,202 

12,845 

14,898 

15,436jl8,529 

24,025 

24,176 

20,520 21,029 

17,059 

14,012,223,556 

1926. 

14,853 

13,568 

16,055j 

15.531 14,972 

21,777 

21,973 

20,736 

18, 784|18,699 

15,954 

15,980 2U7,888 









1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Ro^MCh. . ^ 

Compiled from records of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 


29217“— YBK 1926-69 









































































Tablb 391. — Cheese: Gross receipts at six markets, hy State of origin^ 192i-i9t6 
(Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 

NEW YORK 
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FABM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
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QOt«r-4 1 j ^ 

1 1 
f t 
i 1 

I I 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

? 

00 

lii i 

r- 1 

I 

f 

3S3 ico 

s 

1 

rH ^ 1 

O W 1 

1 

4 

iiO 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

Ji 

geo W 

U2?2gs ii 

Cif i 

m 1 

CO 

z 

»o 

119, 2 {4 
4.592 
3,10b 
US 
81 

606 

1,282 

45 

115 

9 

745 

2 

65 

38 

192 

49 

8 

32 

337 

81 

380 

§ 

CO 

liSss 

li ^ -H 

: 53S38^SS S§*'Sjeg ?2 

1 f-t V C4 CO 

g 

cT'd?« cf 

i gssgtss s;3j5gg g 

s 

s 

s 

csf 

r-' 

o 

70.706 

3,102 

2.687 

1.687 
313 

287 

221 

166 

163 

113 

90 

78 

56 

32 

27 

' 16 

1 '' 

js i 

O) 

z 

Wisconsin—.* 

Illinois-—.: 

Minnesota.j 

Michigan---. 

1 1 » » 

1 1 1 1 
fill 
till 
fill 
i 1 1 1 

1 1 f 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 • 1 
till 

••g \ ts 

Ilp^ 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

I t 

1 t 

I It 

1 1^ 

ic 

ij 

Od 

III f 

14 1 » 

III 1 

III f 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III 1 

III I 

1 ! ! ! ! 

> t 1 ) I 

1 1 1 1 1 

i J : o’ i 
iii§ 

iJIg-g -Of 

ia^o ac 

g 

O) 

•-» 

t 

>!z; 

t I 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 • 

1 I 1 

1 • 1 

1 1 1 

1 • • 

1 CO • 

1 a> J 

:S J 

:co 

O 1.* i 

^ a> 2 

^5 1 
So o 

i 



1 Not over 500 pounds. 











































































DiTiidon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Tablb 392 .—American cheese: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1915-1998 * 


IThonsand xtounds—i. e., 000 omittedj 


Year 

Jan. 1. 

Feb.l 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept.l 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 4 

Average: 
1916-1020._ 
1921-1925... 

ini6. 


31,287 
31,016 

22,110 
24, ,597 

15,286 
19,103 


13,060 

21,505 


52,425 

65,240 

66,219 
63,428 

63,736 
()1,761 

65,731 

56,313 

48,060 

50,330 









28, 576 
46, 776 
91,545 
66,742 
76,661 
60,372 

46,635 
53,625 
63,960 
76,406 
76,512 
81, 297 

24,144! 
49, 679 
00,671 
42,066 
81,350 
65,007 

46.163 
49,473 
62,3841 

73.163 
78,682 
77,646 

32,428 
45,713 
78,087 
33,402 
72,889 
48,566 

42,069 
40,852 
57,927 
67,905 
71,913 
72,491 

31,271 
37,080 
75,166 
25,626 
62,508 
30,021 

34,065 

37,291 

55,105 

58,706 

66,406 

63,881 

1910. 

1917 .- 

1918 . 

1019. 

1920 . 

1921 .. .. 

1922 . 

1923 .. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

28,558 
31,8551 
66,784 
19,823 
63,168 

34,115 
27,691 
33,617 
49,666 
19,187 
58,457 

18,908 
22,113 
.*i6,298 
1.^, 486 
43,631 

25,000 
21,430 
26,593 
40,506 
41,552 
50,339 

13,373 
15,560 
37,743 
9,837 
34,039 

17,477 
15,006 
20,693 
35.160 
34,647 
42,587 

8,443 
9,842 
27,966 
6,760 
23,431 

14.294 
10,746 
14,465 

28.294 
27.716 
38,041 

fs 546 
7,928 
17,736 
6,027 
16,963 

13,466 
10,868 
14,077 
26,202 
26,147 
35, 697 

7,3011 
11,620 
20,395 
12,478 
13,602 

17,814 
15,481 
17,507 
27,172 
29,560 
39,346 

16,357 
34,159 
30,054 
.37, 601 
29,654 

34,048 
33,130 
36, m 
45,239 
46,468 
54,069 

31,669 
67,596 
' 48,804 
62,646 
51, 512 

41,284 
46,680 
56,839 
66,864 
66,634 
73,081 


Cold Storage Ileport Section. 

I The term “American cheese" is intended to cover only those varieties known as twins, flats, daisies, 
Cheddars, longhorns, and square prints. It does not, therefore, include all kinds of cheese made in America. 


Table 393. — Cheese: 1 nternaiional tradey average 1909-1913, annual 1923-1935 


[Tliousarid pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 





Year ended December 31 



Country 

Average 1909-19131 

1923 1 

1924 

j 1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports 

1 Exixirts 

Imports' 

£xi)orts 

Im ports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL KXPOUTING COUN- 









TIUEH 









Argentina.. 

10,447 

16 

2,359 

11, 670 

2,646 

2 367 

3,461 

3,402 

667 

Australia. 

300 

799 

a 1,422 

2 3, 788 

2 10,3.54 

3 5.50 

*9,549 

Bulgaria .-. 

* 52 

1 5,972 

34 

1,176 

16 

268 

(‘) 

191 

Canada. 

1, or>4 

167,260 

1,900 

116,202 

909 

121,466 

10, 274 

150,743 


1,999 

721 

3,017 
12,088 

1,671 

5,431 

1,777 

8,048 

Denmark. 

1,414 

527 

673 

19,480 

819 

18,783 

Finhuiti. 

478 

2,086 

23 

2,M4 

36 

5.613 

33 

8,421 




(*) 

1,160 

1 

1,344 

1,923 

1,769 

Itsilv_'. .. 

13,308 

60, .560 

10,228 

.50,470 

4,16il 

74,110 

3,8()8 

86,228 
175,711 

Netherlands. 

522 

127,379 

873 

130,646 

888 

170,352 

1,164 

New Zealand-.-.. 

3 

55.661 

(») 

161,444 

19 

178, 582 

2 

154,196 


3,911 

7,150 

7,011 1 


^ 199 

3 58 

’ 303 

8 289 

U4 

SwitnorlHiid... .. 

70,075 i 

2, .543 

39,046 

4,163 

43,776 

3,765 

51,726 

Y ugusl u\ ia. _ _ _ 

3 118 

9,309 

3 191 

7,439 

3 273 

3 4,861 

PniNCir\L Ilf PORTING COUN- 







TRIFS 







7,897 

278 

Algeria... 

Austria. 

Austria-Hungary.. . 

Belgium . 

6,692 

138 

7,415 

189 

7, 547 

174 


9,847 

317 

10,142 

1 ,189 

7,970 

681 

12, ?9H 
31,771 

966 




3,54 

39,553 

1,039 

37, 388 

1, (W3 

38.274 

1,794 

Brazil... 

4,178 

1 i 

254 

3 

640 

1 

1,101 

(*) 

1 Till in. 

1,314 


1,006 
4,995 


1,046 

i »4 

1,157 



4, 520 

7 

3 

5,619 

8 





fl 1,102 


Dutch East innies 

EgJTt. 

757 
8, 182 


1, 242 


1,383 
5, m 



M8 

6,007 

122 

117 

7,157 

155 

France. 

49, 05<l 

26,880 

45,690 

27, W)8 

32, 792 

28,891 

40, 559 

35,680 

Germany... 

Ifish 

48, 687 

1,967 

24.930 

636 

96, 702 
2, 590 

1,239 

642 

148,609 

2,823 

2,491 

483 

Norway. 

" “ 663" 

377 

'“i,962" 

697 

1,1(W 

737 

1,301 

702 

Spain... 

,5,(KV2 

63 

5,971 

126 

6, 599 

87 

5,307 

133 

Sweden. 

946 

41 

4,189 

114 

2, 210 

206 

1,211 

730 

Tunis.-. 

1.382 

19 

3 1,031 

340 

1,073 

ilS 

1,186 

10 

Union of South Africa . 

4,991 

3 

832 

118 

.552 

127 

256 

190 

United Kingdom. 

257,407 

950 

313, 280 

946 

318,041 

84.1 

.331, .500 

1,950 

United States. 

46. 346 

5,142 

420 

8,331 

59,176 

4,299 

62,403 

9,190 

Other countries... 

12, 590 

3,942 

19,120 

3,182 

18,239 

3.767 

18 ,453 

7,332 

Total. 

535,417 

5 : 48 ,124 

573,964 

593, 785 

624, 495 

685,941 

706,494 

732,705 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ofllclal sources except where otherwise noted. All 
ohecse made from milk, including “cottage cheese." 


1 Four«year average. 

> Year beginning July 1. ^ , 

* international Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Three-year a^^erage. 


« Leas than .*500 pounds. 

® Java and Madura only, 
i One year only. 
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TA»ur 394.— Cbtne, V». 1 Amriecm freA fiats: Astfogs loholesids prise per 
pound, New York, 1910-19S6 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Ave^ 

age 

Average: 

Cmt$ 

Cems 

CetUB 

OinUf 

CmU 

Cenis 

Centt 

Ont($ 

Gen4t 

Cmft 

CentB 

Csnit 

Oenta 

1914-1020. 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

23 

24 

24 

26 

23 

1921-1025. 

24 

23 

23 

21 

19 


22 

23 

23 















_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MHO.-•. 

17 

17 " 


17 

14 

14 

16 

^ 15 " 

' is" 

is' 

15 

16 

16 

1011. 

15 

15 

14 

14 

a 

11 

12 

12 

14 

14 

15 

16 

14 

1912. 

10 

17 

18 

10 

15 

14 

15 

10 

16 

18 

17 

17 

16 

1018. 

17 

17 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

16 

16 

16 

10 

16 

16 

1014. 

17 

to 

18 

16 

14 

13 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

1016. 

15 

16 

16 

10 

17 

15 

15 

13 

14 

16 


17 

15 

1W6. 

17 

18 

1* 

18 

18 

16 

15 

17 

10 

21 

23 

24 

16 

J917. 

24 

25 

20 

26 

26 

23 

24 

23 

26 

25 

23 

24 

24 

1018. 

24 

36 

24 


24 

23 

25 

26 

28 

f 38 

32 

85 

27 

iToPjMHVHIIIVIIVII 

35 


33 


32 

32 

33 

3i 

31 

31 

32 

32 

8f 

1920. 

32 


29 

la 

30 

28 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

23 

20 

1021. 

24 

21 

25 

22 

17 

16 

10 

21 

21 

22 

21 

21 

21 

1922. 

n 

20 

1 80 

18 

17 

10 

21 

21 

21 





1023. 

28 

28 

1 25 

23 

23 

24 

1 25 

26 

1 26 


26 



1024. 

22 

22 

21 

■9 

17 

20 

21 

21 

22 

Kli 

21 

23 

21 

1026. 

24 

24 

24 


1 21 

! ® 

i 24 

25 

26 

20 

27 

27 

21 

1026. 


24 

23 

21 


i 22 

26 

23 

24 

26 

26 









t 



! 1 






Division of St'itistical and Uistorlcal Research. January, 1010-February, 1010, compllod from Urtier- 
Barry reports, subsequently from reports of Division of Dairy and Poultry Piodui ts. 


Tablb 395 .—Gleam nr gartne. Pradftctwrty 
[Thousand pounds—i e , 000 omitted] 



1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1 

1924 

1025 

i 

Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num 


Num- 

1 

Product 

ber 

fac¬ 

tories 

Quan¬ 
tity i 

ber 

fac¬ 

tories 

Quan¬ 

tity 

l)er I 
fa(- I 
tones 

Quan¬ 

tity 

ber 

lac¬ 

tones 

Quan¬ 

tity 

l)er 

fac¬ 

tories 

Quan 

tity 

ler 

fac¬ 

tories 

Quan¬ 

tity 


re¬ 

port- 

pro- j 
duced 

re¬ 

port- 

pro¬ 

duced 

re- ! 
port i 

pro- 1 
duced 

re¬ 

port- 

pro¬ 

duced 

re- i 

IKrtt- 

pro¬ 

duced 

re¬ 

port- 

pro¬ 

duced 


irtg 


ing 


mg 

1 

mg 


mg 


Ing 


Oleomargarino (un* 
colore(ii: 






1 

1 i 




1 

1 

Ammal and vege- 












1 

talile Oil. 

51 

161,086 

55 

103,0621 

1 

57 

|1(H, 286 

.61 

121,271 

6,1119.641 

47 109. 588 

Exclusively vege¬ 


i 1 






table oil. 

Exclusively ani¬ 

71 

190,280 

71 

' 90,265 

! 1 

00 

1 74,127 

60 

08.070 

56 

' 97,871 

48 

108,400 

mal oil. 

7 

3,843 

3 

624 I 

3 

30 i 

4 

460 

3 

41'*. 

i 

74 

Oleomargarine (col¬ 







ored): 




i 1 

1 








Animal and vege¬ 
table oil. 

Exclusively vege- 

36 

8,061 

36 

: .6,960‘ 

36 

4,070 

34 

7,078 

32 

7,847 

24 

8,243 

taWe oil_ 

34 

.6,350 

36 

2,026 

33 

1,384 

27 

2,808' 

1 

31 

1 

3,250 

1 

28 

1 

4,215 

Exclusively ani¬ 

mal oil.. 

3 

04 

2 

.30( 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 












Total oleomar¬ 








1 





garine (col¬ 
ored and un¬ 
colored) . 


370^ 163 


211 ,86?! 


186,076 


1 

226, 677 


1 

229.0;il^ 


230,611 









Divisioa of Dairy and Poultry Products. Compiled from reports made by manufacturers. 
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Tablb 896 .—Oleomargarine production, and coneumpHon in the United Staiee, 

1909-1916 


Year ended June 80 

1 

Production 

1 

Stocks, 
beginning 
of year 

Exports 

1 

1 

1 Stocks, end 
of year 

Coiteumption 

Tothl 

Per 

capita 

1 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1' 

; Pounds 

i Pounds 

Pounds 

1009. 

92,282,815 

i 692,225 

2,889,058 

748,318 

89,337,664 

0.99 

1910.! 

141,862,280 

748,318 

3,418,632 

1 1,165,446 

1 138,026,620 

1.51 

1911. 

121,162,796 

1,165,446 

3,794,939 

942, 440 

117,590,862 

L26 

1912. 

128,601,053 

942,440 

3,627,425 

1 1,249,246 

1 124,606,822 

1.32 

1918. 

145,227,802 

1,249,246 

2,967,582 

1,650,897 

1 141,858,629 

L48 

1914. i 

144,021,276 

1,660,897 

2,532,821 

1,261,245 

141,878,107 

1.46 

1915-. ____ 

145,810,048 

1,261,245 

5,252,183 

1,661,559 

140,157.561 

1.43 

1916. 

152,509.013 

1,661,559 

5,426,221 

1,992,726 

140,752,626 

1.47 

1917. 

283,170,111 

1,992,726 

6,651,267 

2,988,197 

226,523.373 

2.23 

1918. 

326,528,839 

2,988,197 

6,309,896 

3,677,733 

319,629,407 

B.U 

1919. 

369,216,571 

3,577,733 

18,670,400 

2,562, 597 

341,601,307 

3.28 

1920. 

39l,28:iJ43 

2,562,597 

20,952,180 

4,110,174 

368,783,386 

3.49 

1921 . 

281,081,514 

4,110,174 

6,219,165 

1,979,543 

276,992,980 

2.68 

1922 . 

190,950,373 

1,979,543 

2,143,336 

2,265,895 

188,520,685 

1.73 

1923. 

209,182,188 

2,266,895 

3,763,935 

2,647,297 

205,036,851 

1.85 

1924 . 

239,698,749 

2,647,297 

1,396,996 

2,607,346 

238,342,704 

2.11 

1925. 

215,402.538 

2.607,348 

887,482 

2,720,438 

214,401,964 

1.87 

1926 . 

248,046,818 

2,720,438 

1,256,251 

2,041,797 

246,509,208 

2.12 


Division of StBtistirnl and nistorical Reooarch. Production and stocks from Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Exports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 397. — Oleomargarine: Materials used in manufacture^ 1916-1925 
[Thousand pounds—i. e.» 000 omittedl 


Year beginning July— 


Material 







— 

--- 

1 



1916 

1917 

1918 1 

1 

1 1919 

1 ^ - - 

1920 

1921 

, 1922 

1 

1 1923 

1924 

1925 

Oleo oil. 

90,652 

96,378 

97,464 

1 89,842 

49,676 

40,980 

46,645 

52,265 

44,102 

47,418 

Coconut oil . ... 

10,763 

61,773 

00,640 

80,7S4 

103,112 

57,394 

' 65,0,56 

83,0.59 

79,449 

98,307 

Cottonseed oil..i 

63,652 

36,454 

37,840 

39.450 

18,5.33 

15,420 

1 18,757 

20,040 

20,966 

25,608 

Milk. 

24,410 

61,128 

68,000 

76,000 

79,716 

53,939 

59,8;i5 

69,090 

61,924 

72,662 

Peanut oil. 

10,498 

21,593 

38; 764 I 

48,346 

16,332 

11,625 

1 6,022 

5,656 

4,392 

5,257 

Salt. 

6,115 

18,279 1 

21,432 

24,864 

25,365 

16,262 

17,998 

20,593 

18, 725 

20,593 

Oleo htearino. 

2,491 

3,427 

2,456 

2,132 

4,858 

4,574 

, 4,815 

5,317 

5.2.50 

5,314 

Neutral lard. 

42,401 

45,702 

45,764 

38,456 

29,268 

27,057 

, 29,568 

32,210 

25,674 

25,172 

Oleo slock— 

3.458 

7,526 

6,312 

5,804 

2,065 

2.143 

1 2,322 

2. 7.56 

3,183 

3,082 

Butter 

3,303 

4,548 

5,680 

6.845 

1,490 

1,107 

1, 576 

j 

1,900 

1,509 

2,330 

Corn oil. 

859 

60 

40 

35 

026 



457 

196 

174 

Soy-l)oan oil .. _ 





4t)l 





1 

Ediide tallow __ 




233 


24 

ill 

93 

Mostard-se^ oil 




110 



38 

27 

34 

Coloring . 




26 

11 

11 

26 

38 

41 

Miseell^eous-. 

149 

i « 

U 

14 

0,776 

3,417 

1 2.918 

432 

688 

1,374 

Total. 

273,764 

356,882 

303,439 

412. 572 

.141,956 

233,929 

,257 ,m 

294, m 

1 

307,460 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. IQlfi-lOlO, institute of Margarin Manufacturers; 1020- 
1026, Annual reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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Tabls 3ft8. — Oleomargwrine: Production in ike United States, by months, 1909-19$5 
[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 

OOLOHBD 


Year b^inning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Average: 

1909-1913. 

416 

441 

464 

527 

656 

600 

585 

554 

617 

565 

498 

899 

6,230 

1914-1920. 

698 

756 

693 

786 

mSm 

840 

881 

881 

1,088 

1,039 

865 

628 

10,008 

1900. 

381 

433 

487 

519 

521 

634 

525 

518 

CIO 

505 

542 

Wgm 

6,177 

1910. 

414 

433 

469 

473 

610 

587 

524 



KM 

389 

362 

5,881 

1011 . 

359 

464 

893 

477 

539 

501 

663 


hS] 

588 

538 

387 

6,236 

1012 . 

449 

394 

439 


501 

616 


618 

638 

KOB 

586 

■IS 

msm 

1013. 

477 

493 

532 

635 


615 

610 



477 

433 


6,384 

1914. 

422 


488 

480 

472 

583 

807 


1,131 

■P 

520 

497 

7,696 

1016. 

472 

436 

443 

548 

667 

597 

560 

569 

684 


652 

554 

6,749 

1916.. 

447 

660 

643 

719 

741 

759 


628 

742 


731 

592 

8,012 

1917. 

406 

512 

578 

677 

542 

521 


471 

615 

582 

587 

511 

6,606 

1918. 

KBS 

433 

538 


552 


1 , 111 

mJW 

2,243 

2,716 


921 

13,849 

1919. 

1,705 

1,807 

681 

1,087 

1,719 


1,640 

960 

1,250 

1,139 

1,114 

996 

15,024 

1920. 

934 

1,019 

1,484 

1,378 

1,368 


036 

816 

■1^ 

823 

518 

828 

IttiOO 

1921. 

424 


677 

692 

698 


656 

482 

595 

498 

5J3 

418 

6,604 

1922. 

416 


488 

566 

670 

790 

772 

801 

917 

854 

006 

662 

8,260 

1923. 

644 

KZCj 

864 

956 

1.009 

1,096 

1,104 

1,167 

1,229 

1,102 

872 

805 

11,548 

1924. 

830 

777 

945 

989 

878 

1,074 

1,008 

012 

1,083 

1,039 

928 

817 

11,280 

1925. 

866 

866 

956 

1,242 

1,164 

1,296 

1,179 

1,195 

1,272 

1,148 

1,007 

1,000 

13,181 


UNCOLORED 


Average: 

1909-1913. 

1914-1920. 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1916 . 

1910. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 .. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 .. 

1925 . 

6,384 

15,458 

7,935 
16,874 

10,503 

21,282 

12,592 

26,565 

12,953 
24,718 

14,009 

26,_9q4 

13,945 

24»709 

12,283 

21,867 

12,048 

24,013 

10,843 
21,602 

9,114 

21,317 

7,336 
15, 570 

120,945 
259,939 

5,499 

6,902 

4,788 

6,786 

7.947 

7,847 
8,711 

8.948 
16,490 
19.888 
22,700 
23,625 

10,581! 
11.8661 
12,633 
14,689' 
14,912| 

6,386 

9,:i07 

6,701 

8,526 

8,764 

9,602 
9,183 
11,272 
19,519 
17,959 
26,168 
20,616 

16,612 
12,623 
15,966 
15,285 

110,360 

9,809 

12,702 

7,816 

9,397 

12,790 

12,036 
10,491 
15,516 
J6,181 
28,428 
26, 424 
29,890 

16,920 
13,684 
18,258! 
18,3241 
18,377| 

12,497 
12,627 
9,246 
13*807 
14,786 

13,120 
12,394 
19, 246 

33, 374 
43, 54,3 

34, 357 
29,918 

20,5881 
17,380 
21,5211 
19,151 
24, 703 

13,313 
13,823 
11,228 
12,623 
13,777 

13,310 
11,782 
21,899 
29,009 
32,434 
35, ,502 
29,089 

17,986 
18,615 
21,473 
16,188 
|23,247 

15,314 
13,002 
12,652 
14,802 
14,277 

14,063 
13,380 
23, 287 
30,227 
36,662 
39,005 
24,705 

17,754 
20,269 
21,052 
19,182 
22,882 

15,616 
10,885 
15,639 
13,14/9 
14,485 

12,516 
11,993 
18, 272 
32,496 
40,166 
36, 312 
22,630 

15,810 
20 , 10.> 
2.3,597 
18, 171 
21,409 

12,639 
8,936 
13,738 
13,213 
12,888 

12,371 
13,034 
19,593 
35,855 
19, 741 
31,701 
20,773 

14,139 
17,889 
21,805 
10,317' 
119, 6261 

13,456 
9,670 
11,054 
13,139 
12,317 

12,910 
15,243 
22,128 
31, 512 
27,431 
36, 337 
22,532 

15,375 
20,137 
21,189 
18,046 
121,155 

1 1 

12,747 
6,866 
10,988 
13,892 
9,724 

10, 785 
13,974 
22,740 
22, 912 
81, 448 
30, 667 
18,685 

13, 432 

18, 0S3 

19, 359 
17,629 
18, 645 

10,176 
5,424 
10,629 
11,036 
8,305 

10,319 
13,740 
24,314 
23,410 
29,135 
34,760 
13,637 

13,366 
16,090 
10,800 
16,671 
JO, 719 

%m 

5,182 

7.287 

8.288 
7,687 

0,43C 

ll,b30 

17, 943 
18,949 

18, 633 
23,726 

8,572 

11,994 
13, 582 
14,497 
14,469 
16,940 

135,686 

115,332 

122,366 

138,707 

137,637 

138,215 
145,761 
225,158 
319,934 
845,368 
375,660 
260,481 

184,346 
200,923 
228.150 
204,122 
234,866 


Di v^ision of Statistical and Uistorica) Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Table 399. — Oleomargarine: Monthly average wholesale price per pound, Chicago, 

1914-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sopl. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Cte. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1914-1920. 

24.6 

24.4 

24.1 

24 4 

25.0 

25.0 

24.0 

24.9 

25.3 

25.4 

26 .1 

26.1 

25.0 

1921-1926. 

22.3 

21.7 

21.3 

20.7 

20.4 

Ml. 

20.5 

21.3 

21.4 

21.0 

22.0 

22.3 

21.3 

1914. 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 

itr 

iTtr 

17.0 

18.0 

IFo" 

TtTF 

18.0 

17.6 

1916. 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.3 

1916. 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

20.0 

22.0 

24.0 

19.2 

1917. 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

24 5 

26.6 

25.5 

25.5 

25.5 

26.6 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

25.5 

1918. 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.6 

28.5 

29.5 

29.5 

30.5 

32.5 

32.5 

29.5 

1919. 

32.5 

32.5 

31.5 

31.6" 

34 5 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

36.5 

34.5 

35.5 

35.6 

343 

1920. 

35.5 

34 4 

33.5 

33 5 

33.6 

32.6 

31.7 

30. 5 

30.6 

29.5 

29.5 

27.0 

31.8 

1921. 

249 

23.6 

22.2 

20.5 

19.8 

18.6 

18.9 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

2 ai 

10.5 

20.8 

1922. 

19.0 

17,5 

17.5 

17.6 

17.5 

17.6 

18.2 

18.5 

18.5 

18.5 

19.2 

20.6 

18.3 

1923. 

20.6 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

21.0 

21.6 

22.2 

22.6 

20.9 

1924. 

22.6 

22.5 

21.9 

20.6 

20.5 

i 20.6 

21.2 

22.5 

22.5 

23.0 

24.0 

24.5 

22.2 

1926. 

24 5 

245 

245 

24.5 

23.9 

1 23.5 

23.7 

24 5 

24.5 

24.5 

24.5 

24.5 

243 

1926. 

245 

1 24.3 

28.5 

23.3 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

2 L8 

21.5 

22.8 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale 
Price bulletins. 
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FABM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

CATTLE DISEASES 

Table 400. Cattle: Tvhercvlin testing under aecredited~herd and area plans, 

1917-19Se 


Year ended 
June 30 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
192fi. 
1926. 


Total..., 


Cattle tested 

Modi¬ 

fied 

accred¬ 

ited 

aicus 

Herds 

Accred¬ 

ited-herd 

plan 

Area plan 

Total 

Reactors 

found 

Per 

cent re- 
aetoi s 

Accred¬ 

ited 

Passed 1 
test 

Under 

super¬ 

vision 

20,101 


20,101 

645 

3.2 





134,143 


134; 143 

6,544 

4.9 


204 

883 


329,878 


329; 878 

13, 528 

4.1 


578 

6,652 


700,670 


700; 670 

28,709 

4.1 


2,688 

10,004 


1,366,358 


1,366,358 

53 ; 768 

3.9 


4 ; Kll 

ssjjis 

71 806 

1,722,209 

1 662,027 

2,384,236 

82,569 

3.5 


8,015 

111,719 

149,376 

1, (iU5,662 

1, 765, 187 

3, 460,849 

113,844 

3.3 


12,310 

150, 748 

187,916 

1, 865, 863 

3,446, ,501 

5,312,364 

171,559 

3.2 

38 

19,747 

216, 737 

305,809 

2, 008, 626 1 

4,991,502 

7, (XM), 028 

214,491 

3.1 


24,110 

392,740 

414,620 

1,989,048 

6,661, 732 

8,660, 780 

32 : 1 ,084 

3.7 

1 114 

24,009 

382, 674 

43.5,840 

11,832,458 

17,526,949 

29,359,407 

1.008,741 

3.4 1 203 

1 

96,392 

1, 304,432 

1,656,866 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
» Testing during 6 months. 


Table 401. — Cattle: Tick eradication progress and status of the work June 30f 1926 


State 

Oonn- 
ties 
quar¬ 
antined 
July 1, 
1906 

1 

Coun¬ 
ties 
quar¬ 
antined 
Jun<‘ :i0, 
1926 

Reh'iised counties 
June 30, 1926 

Cattle dipiiod year 
ended June 30,1926 

Tick 

free 

With 
one or 
mor(‘ 

herds 

Total 

coun¬ 

ties 

released 

Herds 

Cattle 

Alabama__ 

67 

5 

49 

13 

62 

201,644 

1,96;;, 377 

Arkansas ..... 

75 

34 

3J 

10 

41 

222, 391 

948, :m 

C'alifornia .. .. 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Floiida-..... 

67 

54 

7 

6 

13 

99, 682 

943,048 

Georgia..... 

158 

0 

149 

9 

158 

43,960 

494, 582 

Kentucky . 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Louisiana . . . 

64 

41 

4 

19 

2 :} 

141,438 

1,639,3fJJ 

Mississipin. 

82 

23 

47 

12 

59 

58,195 

645,4(59 

Missouri . 

i 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

North Carolina.. 

73 

0 

65 

8 

73 

56, 052 

174,264 

Oklahoma.. 

61 

4 

52 

5 

57 

16,125 

157,1.50 

South Carolina.—-- 

46 

2 

40_ 

4 

44 

93, 647 

413,978 

Tennessee.. 

42 

0 

42 

0 

42 

22 

m 

Texas...... 

198 

94 

69 

35 

104 

368,937 

9,296,317 

Virginia. 

31 

4 

25 

2 

27 

2,688 

7,222 

TotaL. 

986 

261 

601 

123 

724 

1,394,781 

10,683, 2rt5 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

More than 16,000 vats were in use tor official dipplug during the your. 











































Table 402.— Cattle: SteUus of tuberculosis eradication work, by States, June SO, 19S6 
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«coo»oio eoceiooM eQ<&M»oi.>o>o 

o‘-4r4irJc4 d^eldde^ 

3.4 

§§gs§ §§§is s§ggi §§§§§ 

aTgFHrttC elcJc^rH^ 

r«» 

i 

pH 

aslii iiSSS iSSIS mm 
fsw ms'g ia-gl Ir^sS sill 

rH cj rH ,-? cf 

1 

8 ' 

sli'S ia§r gi'is rsii igi“““ 

ga?i gs'gf ^ 3fs‘s' 

B 

s 

gg».oa sjsafe® 8a®«“ -^o^ow S'**® 


Sg?®«® -^oigorH gcejo 



«eoooo ^ooi>o »*oooe« oo*ho«« cqo^o 


w 

y> 

OiOOOO wg^»00 eo-^OOi-^ worn O 001^0 


S 

lH 

s?asi silifi! mm iisii isii 

gffisfa's? |'gg!|:f |g"‘s?fe gas’gs |g‘ga 


15,131,345 1 

i 

mil §§ii?§ rcliii s^si 

sg' g«s g --o«(«r 


s 

00 

! 

113^1 6lii® I5®§§ FsSS illi 

“Iggfo gjg 0«3 d OINCO 5^0'^® 


Total...j 96,392 1,304, 432 

121 

12 

2.2(3 

942 

13 

20,802 

256 

4,013 

813 

229 

1.203 

4.204 
38 

177 

579 

231 

265 

07 

3,961 

1,979 

105 

772 

■ 7,698 

• 5 

Purebred herds in United States •... 

Nebraska.i 

Nevada....... 

New Hampshire.' 

New Jersey..1 

New Mexico..... 

New York... 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota.... 

Ohio..... 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 1 

Rhode Island..... 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee... 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virgima. 1 

Washington. 

West Vii^inia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

Indian schools ^_ __ __ _ 


lOM. 
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Table 403.— Stvine, including pigs: BsHmated number and value on farmer by 
, Stateef January^If 19186-19^7 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
»Preliminary. 
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Tablb 404.—Su>ine: Number in countries hauing 160,000 or over, pre-war and uears 

1021 to 1926 

[Thousands—i. e., 000 oinitted] « 


Country 


NORTH AMERICA, CEN¬ 
TRAL AMERICA, AND 
WEST INDIES 

Canada.. 

United States *.. 

Mexicto.. 

Guatemala.. 

Salvador.. 

Dominican liepublic-.. 

Total North 
America, C’en- 
trai America, 
and West la¬ 
dies com para- 
able all periods 
Estimated total ^ 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Colombia. 

Venezuela. 

Peru. 

Chile.. 

Brazil.. 

Uruguay. 

Argentina. 

South America, es¬ 
timated total*.... 

EUROPE 

England and Wales... 

Scotland.. 

Ireland. 

Norway u. 

Sweden. 


Denmark. 

Holland . 

Belgium. 

France.. 

Spain. 


Portugal. 

Italy. 

Switzerland. 

Germany. 

Austria. 


Month of esti¬ 
mate 


Juno_ 

January.. 
June. 


May. 


February-April. 
September .... 
December 


June... 

_do. 

do¬ 
do. 


-do. 


July. 

May “June . 
Decenilici 

.do. _ 

.do. 


Murch“April_ 

April. 

1 December 
_do. . 


Average 
pre-war» 


3,.'i.n0 
G 1,86.5 

188 

220 


on, 403 
67,680 


711 

195 


172 
18.401 
* lifO 

11 e, m 

23,162 


2,390 
150 
1,261 
334 
1,023 

2,715 
1,305 
1,533 
7,629 
2,544 

/, 111 
2,685 
670 
22,633 
1,932 


1921 


3,005 
68,711 


48 

'e74 


62,664 
65,180 


612 


’ 16,169 

00 


1922 


3,916 
59,365 


96 

‘843‘ 


63,367 
66 , 060 


1023 


4,405 

68,447 

*1,609 

32 


027 


72,884 
76,250 


5J2 

469 

263 


UO 




1924 


5,060 

65,937 

*760 

67 


,020 


71,06:1 
73,660 


1,3.38 


2.51 


1925 


4,426 
55,568 


53 


60,047 
62,650 


247 


Estimated average,! 1921-1925, 20,640 


2,605 

145 

977 

127 

» 1 , oil 

1,430 
1,619 
977 
4,911 
4,229 

f 9fi I 
w 2, 509 
640 
14,179 
1,326 


2,299 
1.51 
1,037 
200 


1,8 


976 
5, ICO 
6,1.52 


1.5,818 


2,612 
186 
1,352 
237 


2,8.55 


1, 139 
.5, 106 
4,229 


14, 678 
iA7ft 


3,228 
199 
1,127 
240 


2,868 


1,176 
6 , 406 
4,728 


!«17,308 


2,644 
1.54 
844 
253 


2,517 


1,139 
5,802 
4,160 

1,117 


16,896 


1926 


4,471 
> 62, a55 
2,693 
92 


66,618 


2,200 

146 

1,043 

303 


3,034 


1,162 

6,793 

6,267 


635 

»U6,200 


! Average for 6-year period if availabhs otherwise for any year or years within this period except as other¬ 
wise stated. In countries having changed boundui les the figures are estimatt*s for one year only of numbers 
withui present boundaries. k‘or the pre-war a\erage the years immediately preceding the war have been 
used. 

* Hevised estimates of Division of Crop and Livestock EstimaU-b 1921-1926. I'besc figures are made on 
the basis of census figures of 1920 and 1925, oi aniiiial asbcssment data and other information. The estimates 
prepared in the Bureau of Animal Industry by adjustment of the census ligures to a Jan. 1 basis and in¬ 
cluding all animals in towns and villages as well as on farms and range.*^' are as follows: Average, 59,300,000; 
1921, ,58,600,000; 1922, 60,900,(KM); 1923, 71,f)00,(HK); 1924, 69,1(K),(KK); 192.5, .56,700,000. 

* The number of swino on Jan. 1, 1927, is olliclally eslnnoted at 62,.536,000. 

* Year 1002. 

«Incomplete. 

* These totals include interpolations for a few countrit's not reporting each year and rough estimates for 
some others. 

7 Year 1920. 

»Year 1908. 

® Year 1916. 

Countries reporting as of December have been eonsUlered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. o., figures 
for number of swine in France a.s of Dec, 31, ir20, has been put m 1921 column. 

!» Pre-war figure census for June, 1914. Annual ofllcial ostimutos for 1921 and 1922 are as follows: 1921, 
3,237,000, and 1922, 3,221,(X)0. As tho 1922 census shows a large decrease compared with 1914, those figures 
have not been used in tho tabUv 

» Number in niral communities. 

*3 September. 

1 * Year 1906. 

!* Year 1918. Estimated for present boundaries. The number within former boundaries on Apr. 6, 
1918, amounted to 2,338,926. ^ ^ ^ 

» No census was made in December, 192.3, which estiinate would have been considered as of January, 
1924, in this table, as explained in the note 10, .so tho figure for October, 1923 has been used. 

u The number on Dec. 1, 1926, is oflieially cstiinatod at 19,412,000. This would be placed in the 1027 
column, as explained in the note 10. This column has not been added, as so few estimates are available as yet. 
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TAmLM 404.~^miM; Number incimnlfiM hminff IBO^QOO or o»er^ pro-war mdyom 

ibtl to 19^6 


[TbeusAziiis^i. e.« 000 omlttod] 


Cuantiy 


Month ot e»ti« Avomge *091 
in»t© DfB-war * 


£t7BOFa'<~oontinued 

Czechodovakia. Deoemberi^_ 

Hungary. April.. 

Yugoslavia. January_ 

Oratoe.-. 

Bulgaria. Decamber i“. 

Bumania.do.«. 


Poland... 

Lithuania.. 

Latvia. June. 

Estonia.. 

Finland,. September., 

Bussia. Summer_ 


Total Europe, 
comparable all 

periods... 41,798 

Estimated total«. 82,770 


Araici 

Union of South Africa.. 
Madagascar. 

Total Africa com¬ 
parable pre-war 
to 1926. 

Estimated total*.. 


February.. _ 


1992 

1928 

2,478 

2,887 

407 

2,133 

2,497 

884 

■ 3 , 166 * 

3,147 

1,514 

402 

272 

378 

6,738 

1,697 

487 

339 

382 

8 . 10 -i 


1928 1024 1926 1028 


30,253 I 33,372 33,310 | 37,032 35,244 I 35,992 


890 , 

6 ?; 850 

68,810 

■^1 
diJ 1 

PJf 

i 

406 

406 

314 

916 1 

941 

914 


Estimated avftmgt*,» 1921-1925, 1,870 


Russia.1. 2,037 

China (includes Man¬ 
churia). 76,819 

Japan. Dumber ». 297 

Chosen.do.w. 629 

Formosa.do.*®. 1,298 


Siam.. 

Straits Settlements.. 

PbiUppkie Islands. December w. 

Dutch East Indies 
(outer possessions).do.»®_ 

Total Asia com¬ 
parable i>re-war 
to 1925.. 

Estimated total •. 


»*2,170 

*9 1,039 

1 

»»1,394 

2,647 

»2,692 


528 

977 

1,303 

500 

1,011 

1,281 

512 
1,101 

1,267 

C68 

1,172 

1,318 

m 

i, 130 
1,341 

. 

804 

207 






3,639 

4,477 

5,241 

7,626 

"‘ 7 ,*887 


737 

805 

808 

. 

.... 

- 

8,017 

8,308 ^ 

1 

», sin 

13,330 

i 13,793 

i 


Estimated avonigo,! 1921-1926, 89,690 


Australia.. December t®.. 

New Zealand. January. 


Total Oceania 
comparable all 

perii^.. 

Estimated totals® 


World total com- 
parablo all 

peruxls.... 107,650 

Estimated world 

total ®. 261,720 


03,267 97,123 106,256 | iOA600 96>724 03,083 


Estimated average,^ J921-1926, 264,660 


Divisiofi of Statistieal and Historical Research. Census returns are in italics; other returns arc in 
roman. 


1 Averavs for 5 >yaar period if availaMe; otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated, in countries having changed boundaries the flgure'^ are estimated for one year only of 
numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preeedtng the war 
have been used. 

® These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reporting oach year and rough estimates for 
some others. 

1 ® Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of ilia foJlovring year—'L e»» 
figures for number of swine in Fraaee as of Dec. 31, 1920, has been put in 1921 column. 

Unofficial. 

M Imfiudes IflMOO reported in Turkestan and A zerbaiisn (part of Transcaucasia) to 1920. Excluding this 
tenitery^ the oumhers aie os follows: 1921. 2,068,000; 1922, 986,000; >023, 1,201,000. 

*® Includes 469,500 reported in Turkestan and Transcaucasia in 1924. Excluding this territory, the 
number is 2.190.000, 








































































Table 405 .— Hogs- Summary of spring and fall pig surveys 


Intended farrowing * (sows bred or to be bred) 

] 

li 

CTj 

FARM A 

JNIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUC! 

'S 

a> (1 

i\ 

1213 

1110 

118.2 

112.5 

117.9 

II 

tllii 

s:'V'i~<«~i»oo9 to cc to <o a» ®Tfko©aoi'» 

i... 

^ I 

C0»O«N(Nf^ 

ft 

if 

M ^ 

ti 

CO 

IBJi 

tO»*HeO«OC'* tOtO<«C9 fr-Or^MOOO© 

i 

OOlW ^ 

ggggg 

rtfli 

eoeoeo-^ Oec>o«oo>i» <o A e<o M 

a. 

<S) 

g 

§ 

illli 

QO^ecuo««*r« ^tot^noioo 

«o 1 

\ 

e« CO l'* 99 o 

P 

o 

CO. 

II 

lllli 

■2eoa»rHus»o o-ic^oo *n,qo»I'>.o>i-i 

' ^-aa§s §§Si 

to 

SB 

i'* 

td 

to 

to 

of 

© © to r'. <-< M 

gsggg 1 

Average number of pigs saved per 
litter J 



baofr><0t>t» ^OCHCM oD«D>omp-ieo >co»j>e«^Ob 
gcdcDt^idoj <di^4d(c$ u5ujtd<(5%>>d idotd>dkdtc 

©towcs a 

o 

1 

1 

ft 

m 

oo a> to f-i a> CO -v xi co ot to 

to to eti to tef to »ei to *d to to to id »d to to tea tcS 

CD eo O* CD <3» .2 

to* CD CD CD td 0) 

i 

rH 

i 

fu 

fceBOOsoju: eocio^co ©o>eiowo»'«* »o a ^ w ao 
'Stdr^idtdr^ teS to to to totdtdtdtdtd tdtdtd'dtdid 

4 

b. 

to 

f-tC4»CDOt Sb 

cDcdcdcD«d 

a 

¥ 

1 

ft 

00 

fcooioar-Hoo ©co'^’^ <ccoo*t-vt'- ©ooNcct- 
gost^odeod tdt^ tea td td cd *6 to to td »e» td to to teS ui 
.S 
< 

00 

wi 

p 

'O* ^ t<. OS o b 

cdedcdcdcd .S 

OA 

P 

Sows farrowed 

li 

§|l3s 

Per cent 
112.0 

103.7 

113.8 

100.7 
100.0 

104.5 

114.1 

116.8 

114.6 

106.2 
106.0 
110.5 
110.9 

107.4 

100.5 

112.2 
100.4 
7P, 8 

sas 

97.3 

100.1 

r 

g 

ft 

r^eoooo •» 

a 

ti 

CO 

ilfti 

ptCCOCOO to <-^0* CO ‘CCOCM—e0«0 0t'*«50C'»«> 

5SS28g S8S88 8SSSSS SSSS^a 
^. 

to 

§ 

■"O' I-- O eo ^ 

a! oJ 

li 


t *0 C5 CO I'. COtOl^CO ©©OOOOOr' OOONCOXiO 

88 s8 88t::St^C: 

rf 

& 

i 

-.,.*,.000 

•|i 

CO 

ll-li 

'S'«fwoai'- Cl001''I'. »^aoo<»oo »o»r-©ooco 

«SS^S$ 8 s1 :R 8!i588s8 SKRRtiji 

tot-r^toat cgS 

agS 

li 

li 

00 

llfsi 

Per cent 
101.0 

89.4 
76.0 

92.9 

41.5 

67.0 

80.9 

87.2 

88.9 

74 6 

68.2 
65 6 
72 0 

61.5 

69.4 

66.4 
64 2 

105,0 

81.5 

75.1 

64.1 

8 

1 ^0*2 

|g,g, 

f;p| 

lllft 

K. 

Per cent 
87.0 

83.7 

89.1 
107.0 

60.0 

75.5 

77.6 

82.3 
83.0 

83.9 

81.4 
76 3 

78.5 

75.8 

81.6 

81.8 
75 7 

92.2 

82.9 
80.6 

69.9 

r- 

f-^OOb-CDtO 1*5 « 

>.*5 

•J^.2 2 
•o ^ ® 

State and division 


Maine. 

f^ew Hampshire. 

V'ermont. 

Mas^cbusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana... 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa.... 

Missouri. 

North Dakota.. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska___ 

Kansas... 

Com Belt 3. 

Delaware. -. 

Maryland. 

Virginia... 

West Virginia.. 

North Carolina. .. 

* Total pigs saved dividi 
»Intentions are as of th< 
3 States, Ohio to Kansas 



































Table 405.— Hogs: Summary of spring and fall pig surveys —Continued 
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Intonded flowing (sows bred or to be bred) 


nils 

eou»««>«> oeotooouf^ 

Imm mni mm 

M 

d 

lilllli 

“Soiooe^^-^ o0'b*«<o«o 

O 

li' 

00 

llfit 

^o0f-toi«5w «c>-»«‘MO«o t^i-H^-®u5eo a»ocia»e«c<9 

SsJVg^irf jSsjdgs 

K 1—t »H rH rH 1-H i-< *H »-4 fH »-< f-H fH 

t? 

0 » 

vH 


ilili 

e’ll* M t-«o oo c»oe«'^e« »©«d.h«oooo ^ ci •© i-h w oo 

to 

li* 

CO 

illli 

Ricwt'-F-i^ o>r«i^c«C4 c^oox^^k^ eo»Oi-<*oo»c 

eo 

t 

ii 

iHli 

Per cent 

103.5 

113.7 
112.4 

79.4 

95.8 

111.6 

111.8 

105.7 

117.7 
9a5 

107.2 

140.3 

120.4 

127.3 
iiae 

116.4 

106.0 

102.6 

134.5 
136.0 

105.8 
85.7 


Average number of pigs sav^ per 
litter 

I 


^--♦©‘OOOO 01^00©©.-. 

ui uj >r3 td tdu5>du5td id «d cd tS td xS »d«did<dcd^ 

00 

»d 

t 

M 

a 

'g. 

CU 

M«-4^C40U b*»/d©t^00t« k^CQCOOOO© 

'§idu:}»d>dcd idtdidtritd u5(d«d»ctd^ id^cd©«d«d ! 

J? ' 

< 1 

© 

©' 

t- 

WV 


*03 

fcw'^#*©©© ©woe®oo ©*-^F-^^^olo oc^coi^©c>< 
'gtd^d^kdtd ui kti uC ui >c:«dcd«d*did tdcd^dfdcdcd 
,s 

cS 

bfi 

1 

C/J 

t;©ocM^© iom©f>-«© ^co©oo©co co©ooeo^^ 
’^id«d>d«dwj kd»did»du5 td<d«d*dkdcd id id kd cd t*^ >d 

^5; 

« 

»d 

Sows farrowed 


■^©rHCOO© b»CleOM« F-l©©r-tOOk'» ©©P4©C©Cl i 

■«»* 

t- 

© 

© 

t 

bS « 

ti 

00 

ilfli 

Safeg.- 

ckcor^«»ot'» r'-r-is©o>F-'0 

ililfsi 

poot"-cso«© ckoo'^wic iO'i!iiowt'»o cot-coot-W 

li; 

^ - 

00 

8 |^|§ 

pt-'ojioo©© loiooiot- ©t-oc®co© r-iF-i»o©eo-f 

a; 

So 

it 

ills! 

■g©'>*'»HCM© -lOeO'Fr'.-i ©r-»o.-i©© ©or-^ 

« 

ao 


Pa cent 

82.5 
77.9 

74.4 

64.8 

63.8 

82.9 

74.8 

71.8 

76.8 

49.6 

66.4 
127.0 
103.3 
liA2 

73.5 

81.8 

96.6 

73.5 

98.6 
97.4 

91.9 

85.9 

00 

State and divisioii 


South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee.^. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas... 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma.. 

Texas.. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado.. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

DQ 

1 

p 
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FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Tabus 406. — Hogs; Receipts at principal markets and all markets, 1909-19$8 
I Thousands—1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Den¬ 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Viorth 

Kan¬ 

sas 

City 

Oma¬ 

ha 

South 

St. 

Joseph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

nine 

mar¬ 

kets 

All 

other 

mar¬ 

kets 

re¬ 

port¬ 

ing 

1909. 

6,619 

242 

2,473 

8f58 

3,093 

2.135 

1,694 

725 

1,077 

18,926 

0) 

1910. 

5, 587 

187 

2,054 

541 

2,086 

l.SM 

1,353 

836 

1,044 

15,582 

0) 

1911_...._... 

7,103 

220 

3,124 

556 

3,168 

2,367 

1,922 

911 

1,349 

20,720 

0) 

1912. 

7,181 

222 

2, 530 

388 

2,523 

2,886 

1,970 

984 

1,698 

20,382 

(’) 

1913. 

7.671 

247 

2,584 

404 

2,668 

2,543 

1,869 

1,257 

1,533 

20, 576 

\4 

1914. 

6,618 

256 

2,5.59 

615 

2,265 

2,259 

1,725 

1,690 

1,2.57 

19.044 

0) 

1916. 

7,652 

344 

2, 592 

464 

2,531 

2,643 

1,698 

2,155 

1,761 

21,840 

14,373 

1916.. 

9,188 

467 

3,057 

968 1 

2,979 

3,117 

2,199 

2,675 

2,1.31 

26,781 

16, 484 

1917. 

7,169 

352 

2,706 

1,062 

2,277 

2,797 

1,920 

1,928 

2,149 

22, 3(4) 

15, 082 

1918.1 

8,614 

384 

3,256 

762 

3,328 

3,430 

2,361 

2,061 

2, 421 

26, 607 

18, 256 

1919... i 

8,672 

368 

3,651 

588 

3,141 

3,179 

2,126 

2,190 

2. 322 

26, 237 

18,232 

1920. 

7, 526 

341 

3,399 

413 

2,466 

2,708 

1.914 

2,247 

2,173 

23, 187 

18,934 

1921. 

8,148 

334 

3.330 

382 

2,20.5 

2,665 

1,786 ! 

2. 210 

1.739 

22, 798 

18.303 

1922. 

8,150 

395 

3,606 

510 

2, (.r.5 

2,839 

2,0«V1 

2, .523 

1,853 

24, roi 

19, 466 

1923. 

10,460 

495 

4,831 

486 

3,615 

3,649 ! 

2.457 j 

3, 338 

2,989 ! 

32, 320 

23,010 

1924. 

10,443 

569 

4,580 

392 

2,933 

3,978 ! 

2,234 1 

3,751 

3,732 

32,612 

22,802 

1926... 

7,996 

467 

3,fa2 

312 

2,067 

3,35.5 

1,673 1 

3,637 

3,396 

26,415 

17,514 

1926. 

7,093 

497 

3,536 

217 

2,036 

2,f>47 1 

1,462 

3,451 

2,475 

23,414 

i 

16,358 


Total 

all 

mar¬ 

kets 

re¬ 

port- 

iog 




(») 

36,213 
43,265 
38.042 
44.863 


44,469 
42,121 
41,101 
44,067 
65,330 


55,414 

43,920 

30,772 


Division of Statistical and H islorical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled fiom yearbooks of stock- 
yard corn names; subsequent figures compiled from data oft ho reporting service of I he Division of Idvostock, 
Meats, and Wool. Receipts, 1900-1908, are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 002, Table 500. 


t Figures not available prior to 1915. 


Table 407.— Hogs: Receipts at all public siockyardsy 1916-1926 


(Thousands—i. e., 000 ondtted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

hCpt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

19151... 

3,9.59 

3,440 

3,199 

2,487 

2,768 

2,874 

2,3t»8 

2,024 

1,966 

2,457 

3,728 

4,934 

30,213 

19161... 

5,309 

4, 233 

3,489 

2,852 

3. 332 

3,054 

2, .524 

2, 6«t4 

2, 386 

3, 640 

4,873 

4,939 

43,266 

1917. 

6,084 

3,933 

3,369 

2,961 

3, 264 

2,791 

2, 5(,3 

1,8.53 

1,615 

2,676 

3, 941 

3,992 

38,042 

1918. 

4,444 

4.486 

4, 424 

3, 696 

3, 345 

2,979 

3, 090 

2, 467 

2,376 

3,399 

4, 594 

6, 554 

44,8)3 

1919. 

6,856 

4,412 

3.643 

3,648 

3, 831 

3. 773 

2,974 

2,095 

2,397 

3,121 

3, 740 

4,980 

44,460 

1920. 

6,262 

3,422 

3,940 

3,024 

4,210 

3, 709 

2,811 

2,491 

2,391 

2, 789 

3,872 

4,2i)0 

42,121 

1921. 

4,700 

4,(M)9 

3,386 

3,229 

3,328 

3, .579 

2.727 

2, 656 

2, 665 

3, 214 

3, 687 

3,931 

41, lOl 

1922. 

4, 278 

3, 613 

3,4U 

3,tK56 

3, 737 

3, 776 

2,980 

3, 037 

8,062 

3,682 

4, 421 

5,004 

44,067 

1923. 

6,306 

4,492 

; 4,927 

4,318 

4, 524 

4,204 

4, 181 

3, 714 

3, 607 

4,816 

5,416 

5, 826 

.55,330 

1924-... 

6,263 

6,335 

4,8:13 

4,374 

4,321 

4,296 

4,091 

3,197 

3,216 

3,990 

4,904 

6,604 

65,414 

1925_ 

6,105 

4,558 

3.628 

i 3,247 

[ 3, 283 

3,507 

2,798 

I 2, .549 

2,741 

3,390 

! 3,843 

! 4,380 

43,929 

1926.... 

4,304 

3,372 

3,570 

! 3,135 

3,037 

3,143 

2,864 

2,804 

1 

2,819 

3, 261 

1 

3,664 

3,910 

1 

39,772 


Division of Statistical and Tlistoncal Research. (\>mpilod from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

'Complete information for 1915 and 191G, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of these markets. 

29217^— YBK 1926-70 
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TABiiB 408.'— Hoft: Btetipit, leoni ^inghttr and etoeher and feeder eMpments at 
public atockyarda, 19SS~1(H!6 

[In thousands'-^, e., 000 omitted] 


Market 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder ship¬ 
ments 

1923 

1934 

1026 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Albany, N. Y. 

Amarillo, Tex. 

(0 

0) 

0) 

(‘) 

0 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

21 

20 

10 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Atlanta, Ga. 

201 

169 

124 

140 

95 

78 

87 

94 

0 

1 


0 

Augusta, Go. 

11 

7 

4 

3 

7 

6 

4 

3 

0) 

0) 

C) 

(») 

Baltimore, Md... 

Boston, Majw. 

1,547 

1,513 

1,007 

948 

1,202 

1,197 

836 

824 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Butfalo, N. Y. 

1,831 

1,656 

1,131 

969 

834 

849 

639 

401 

0 

0 

(>) 

Ol 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

16 

19 

20 

19 

16 

19 

20 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cheyenne, Wyo. I 

69 

170 

196 

280 

0 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chicago, ni. 

10,460 

10,443 

7,996 

7,003 

8,002 

7,46L 

5,601 

4,984 

2 

1 

(0 

1 

Cincimiati, Ohio. 

1,401 

1,365 

1,010 

1,047 

784 

864 

755 

729 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Clovolund, Ohio. 

1,185 

1,209 

785 

701 

927 

987 

647 

525 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dallas, Tex.,. 

111 

106 

,54 

44 

111 

108 

54 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dayton, Ohio. 

167 

161 

122 

118 

101 

102| 

92 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denver, Colo. 

496 

569 

467 

497 

394 


344 

364 

93 

54 

40 

21 

Detroit, Mich. 

538 

556 

439 

427 

358 

350 

311 

299 

(0 

1 

i 

1 

East St. Louis, 111. 

4,831 

4,580 

3.512 

3,536 

1,842 

1,570 

1,138 

1,053 

41 

11 

14 

19 

El Paso, Tex. 

27 

28 

26 

34 

22 

25 

2:i 

25i 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Evansville, ind. 

266 

191 

152 

1 169 

78 

52 

19 

17 

6 

3 

1> 

10 

Fort Wayne, Iml. 

58 

91 

94 

92 

18 

19 

20 

14, 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

480 

392 

312 

1 217 

377 

349 

1 295 

204 

22 

6 

11 

4 

Fostoria, Ohio... 

111 

117 

106 

86 

9 

11 

' 7 

.3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

IndianaiKtlis, Ind. 

2,876 

2,865 

2,067 

I 1,771 

1,7^ 

1,577 

1 1,131 

1,054 

18 

If. 

13 

23 

Jttdtsanville, Fla. 

107 

86 

54 

46 

26 

19 

21 

14 

0 

1 

1 


Jersey City, N. J. 

513 

535 

467 

356 

513 

635 

I 467 

366 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

3,615 

2,933 

2,067 

2,036 

2,721 

L872 

1,237 

1,427 

283 

m 

67 

no 

44 

52 

38 

24 

22 

26 

25 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lafayette, Ind. 

129 

142 

122 

no 

6l' 

' 08 

60 

62 

3 

1 

2] 


Lancasteij Fa. 

Laredo, Tex... 

155 

81 

66 

80 

20! 

1 27 

29 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2| 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 (») 

(») 

0 

Lob Angoles, Calif. 

227 

270 

217 

199 

2111 

1 208 

211 

197 

17 

2 

6 

2 

Loulsvillo, Ky. 

62C 

470 

I Z)h 

2S2 

366, 

, 323 

234 

1 189 

1 2 

1 2 

2 

3 

Marion, Ohio. 

Mimphis, Tenn . 

103 

82 

\ 54 

67 

28j 

25 


1 iU 

2 

2 

li 

4 

85 

80 

60 

55 

• 65, 

69 

56 

42 

6 

5 

7 

9 

Melwaukee, W'is. 

555 

523 

459 

613 

548 

615 

4.')3 

560 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomory, Ala. 

73 

62 

47 

71 

5 

3 

2 

2 

10 

li 

4 

14 

Moultrie, Ga. 

33 

30 

38 

52 

20 

19 

30 

38 

1 

4 

1 

! 5 

Miincie, ind. 

0 

0 

74 

88 

0 

1 0 

31 

28 

0 

0 

2 

i 6 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Newark, N, J. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y. 

492 

312 

243 

219 

180 

18<l 

154 

i noj 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

576 

605 

533 

460 

576 

605 

633 

460 

(») 

0) 

0 

h 

46 

50 

30 

33 

42 

42 

25 

27 

3 

2 

! ^ 

4 

1,160 

1,199 

928 

924 

1,160 

1,199 

028 

924 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Salt Lake, Gtah. 

234 

475 

380 

337 

51 

69 

50 

30 

1 

1 

2 

01 

Ogden,'lUab. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

256 

280 

255 

294 

66 

68 

64 

55 

4 

6 

3 

4 

488 

325 

276 

218 

419 

274 

240 

184 

17 

7 

1 

4 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Pasco, Wash. 

3,649 

3,978 

3,356 

2,647 

2,780 

3,109 

2,416 

1,685 

14 

10 

3 

11 

2 

9 

9 

4 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peoria, 111. 

573 

880 

700 

753 

118 

136 

J09; 

103 

7 

4 

4 

12 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

3S8 

375 

278 

252 

331 

355 

265 

237 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3,054 

3,038 

2,312 

2,059 

597 

674 

520 

432 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Portland. Oreg. 

287 

357 

2G5 

231 

187 

180 

166 

132 

18 

20 

10 

20 

Pueblo, Colo. 

16 

38 

29 

11 


0) 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond, Va. 

273 

329 

197 

182 

260 

311 

194 

177 

2 

1 

1 

2 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

2,467 

2,234 

1,673 

1.462 

2,001 

1,605 

1,196 

1,151 

17 

13 

30 

28 

3,338 

3,751 

3,037 

3,451 

2,728 

2,919 

2,824 

2,573 

151 

127 

i 160 

376 

San Antonio, Tex. 

61 

64 

56 

39 

45 

60 

41 

33 

10 

7 


3 

Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

218 

276 

256 

208 

214 

270 

249 

199 

8 

3 


8 

2,989 

3,732 

3,396 

2,475 

1,781 

2,227 

2,076 

1,547 

9 

<») 

66 

163 

503 

122 

191 

288 

69 

58 

59 

87 

4 

1 

' 1 

2 

Spokane, Wash. 

82 

133 

166 

102 

58 

94 

103 

44 

9 

12 

10 

10 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Toledo, Ohio.. 

64 

91 

109 

124 

5 

8 

3 

5 

0 

0 


11 

158 

164 

126 

112 

21 

26 

14 

45 

(>) 

0 

(0 

1 

Washington, D. 0. 

166 

193 

140 

119 

166 

193 

140 

119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita, Kans. 

Discontinued *. 

706 

no 

784 

44 

631 
0) ^ 

524 

0 

623 

23 

689 

6 

597 

(‘) 

485 

0 

32 

i}) 

26 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

Total.- 

56,330 

56,414 

43,929 

39,772 

36,172 

35,188 

27,665 

24,580 

820 

406 

532 

917 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Earlier data in 1U25 Yearbook, pp. 1120-1122. 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stockyards for local slaughter. 

* Not over 600. 

* Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Table 409.— Hogs: Receipts, local Havghter, and Stocker and feeder shipments at 
certain pMic stockyards^ 19$6 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omittedl 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Total 

Chicago, 111.: 




1 










Ileccipte.. 

810 

662 

670 

505 

509 

520 

508 

517 

450 

501 

704 

737 

7,093 

Local slaughter. 

551 

422 

445 

850 

887 

403 

393 

393 

334 

351 

465 

480 

4,984 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

P) 

0 ) 

P) 

P) 

1 

0 ) 

0 ) 

Q) 

0) 

(0 

0 

(*) 

1 

Denver, Colo.: 









Receiptb. 

74 

55 

65 

4.3 

38 

31 

25 

29 

27 

29 

88 

40 

497 

Local slaughter-.. 

60 

48 

51 

29 

29 

21 

17 

17 

18 

17 , 

25 

32 

304 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 1 

2 

2 

21 

East St. Louis, 111.: 














Receipts—... 

311 

265 

302 

311 

303 

302 

272 

290 

296 

286 

289 

300 

3, 536 

Ivocal slaughtir.. 

J2l 

82 

91 1 

83 

90 

96 

86 

80 

86 

73 

81 

84 

1,053 

Stocker and feeder shiimients. 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 

(‘) 

3 

3 1 

1 2 

2 

1 

1 1 

2 

19 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 






1 




1 



Receipts. 

20 

23 

23 

17 

17 

16 

12 

12 

14 

20 i 

20 1 

23 

217 

Local slaughter. 

10 

21 

22 

16 

16 

16 

12 

12 

13 

18 

18 

21 

204 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

0 

0 ) 

0 ) 

0 ) 

0 ) 

0 ) 

0 ) 

0 ) 

J 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Kansas (’ity, Mo.: 









Receipts.-__ 

172 

139 1 

180 

171 

195 

203 

160 ! 

144 

181 

167 

194 

180 

2,036 

Local slaughter. 

125 

101 

121 

102 

131 

i6:> 

126 

98 

81 

118 ! 

138 

131 

1,427 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

7 

7 

8 

8 

14 

15 

4 

6 

10 

11 

li 

9 

no 

Omaha, Nehr.: 














Receipts-. 

323 

258 

294 

232 

208 

240 

212 

222 

170 

122 

138 ' 

228 

2,647 

Local .slaughter. 

204 

158 

170 

151 

62 

190 

151 

lie 

VZA 

83 

91 

153 

1,685 

Stocker and feeder shipments.! 

0 ) 

1 

1 

1 

(}) 

1 

1 

] 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

Sioux (Mtv, Iowa: 












Receipts.. 

3r.4 

270 

283 

208 

178 

208 

207 

184 

132 

117 

118 

216 

2,476 

Local slaughter. 

212 

149 

ItG 

119 

123 

156 

l.^O 

120 

79 

72 

7t) 

142 

1,517 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

13 

10 

12 

12 

13 

12 


14 

18 

IS 

17 

12 

163 

South St. Joseph, Mo.: 



1 











Receipts.-. 

H<i 

101 

113 

96 

123 

140 

125 

113 

90 

119 

149 i 

148 

1,462 

Local slaughter. 

126 

77 

78 

67 

107 

118 

97 

76 

U 

102 

127 

113 

L151 

Stocker and feedershipments 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

b 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

28 

South St. Paul, Minn.: 








1 






Receipts. 

389 

270 

282 

223 

221 

232 

208 

1 142 

189 

327 

486 

482 

3,451 

Loral blaughter.... 

292 

202 

211 

372 

176 

199 

183 

1 110 

137 

231 

325 

335 

2 , ">73 

Stocker and feedershipments. 

22 

20 

14 

14 

20 

18 

13 , 

1 

1 

1 1 

33 

69 

77 

62 

375 


Division of statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from ihita of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 1 a>cu 1 slaughter <iata from stockyards. 

Local .slaughter represents number driven out fn^m public stockyards for local slaughter. 


1 Not over 500. 

Table 410.— Hogs: Monthly average live weight, Chirago, 1909-1926 










































Table 411 .—Feeding swine: Inspected shipments from public stockyardsy 1926 


im TEAItBOOK OP AOmOULTURE, ISM 


Total 


n 

i 

8 iSSSilll!§S!g§gSs 

S 

i 

1 

HHHHI 

i 

si 

cvji^«d‘e4co«5*»<rc<fBtf •h c4''<if 

§ 

3f 

1 


n 

s' 

0gi§§igg3i§s§sis 

a 

a" 

Cb 

Oct. 




1 

|iiR§$§§Siai§§§ 

fe; 

§ 

a" 

od ‘rf'oT r4’coe^»-It>'^"ef oS'yr 

i 

a* 

f 
^ - 

TO 

Aug. 

i§ 

5 cfr^rnf-r 

.53 PH 1 

fei 

1 

§ 

S3 

TO 

rfTO-ci « Cfto" 

July 

|is§§§§§i§i§ii§ 

§ cf cTevT ci 

JS r-« 

.-J‘r4'e4 c4»-? i-T 

June 



ggi§a2iSS§§5E5lS 

PM e*5^ pf eo of ci c4 e6' pf pmuS 

cf 

May 

Number 
1,043 
1,271 
674 
3,135 
12,660 
118 
1,146 
647 
912 
519 
1,915 
19,838 
377 
3,646 

8 

r^‘c4'crrCr*H'tJ<‘ »<? 

§ 

5? 

a 

< 

Number 
1,177 
2,797 
532 
1,176 
7,227 
132 
811 
1,004 
1,862 
507 
1,176 
13,462 
309 
5,180 

S5 

Si§il§§igg5liiSH 

^CC?eO‘ C4 TO oT r-7 r-T pm pmuS' 

lo 

Mar. 

Number 
694 
2,779 
930 
160 
6,621 
108 
1,315 
1,383 
1,519 
636 
1,638 
13,899 
1,167 
8,708 

r 

ufrHU-J‘c4‘c4ro^r4‘ 

Feb. 

Number 
245 
3,824 
1,218 
914 
A289 
60 

1,108 

1,267 

1,445 

294 

1,026 

1A852 

274 

6,340 

i§ 

to" 

197 
245 
A405 
5,244 
3,822 
1,240 
1,203 
2,846 
4,289 
673 
3,408 
723 
1,360 
1,542 
1,677 
A282 

g 

Jan. 

|B|j|g§gg||g§|SR 
5 .j-fpf.if j-' «• 

1 

G 

s? 

335 
232 
7,249 
8,618 
3,547 

1,212 
1,436 

2 256 
5,261 
999 
3,745 
424 
682 
997 

1 459 
5,323 

TO 

1 

1 

1 

o 

Market migin: 

Denver, Colo. 

East St. Louis, HI. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ITartsfis City, Eans.. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ok^oma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Fortland, Oreg. 

Sioux City, Iowa... 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

South St. Paul, Minn.. 

Wic^ta, Kans. 

All other inspected. 

Total. 

State destination; 

C^fomia. 

Colorado. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Midiigan. 

Mmnesota. 

Alissouri.. 

Nebraska.. 

Ohio.--. .... 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

All other inspected. 

Total. 


Division of Statistical and HistOTical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 



































































FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 1101 

Table 412, — Hags: Com and hog raiioSy^ United Sicdesiy averages 1910-^1914^ 1916^ 
1919, and monthly 1920-1926 


Year 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Average. 

Bush, 

Bush, 

Busk. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bttsh. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1910^1914. 

12.2 

12.1 

12.3 

12.2 

11.1 


loXl 

iEXl 

EiO 

11.2 

11.7 

11.7 

11.4 

191^-1919 . 

mmm 

10.2 

IQB 

10.3 

wQyl 

mm 

9.5 

0.4 

9.9 

■SB 

10.6 

tm 

lai 

1920. 

9.3 

9.2 

8.9 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 

8.6 

10.1 

13.0 

15.0 

13.2 

9.8 

1921. 

18.5 

13.5 

14.3 

13.0 

12.5 

11.0 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

15.9 

16.0 

15.2 

14.0 

1922. 

15.4 

16.5 

15.8 

16.7 

16.0 

14.7 

14.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.4 

12.8 

11.7 

14.4 

1923. 

11.1 

10.9 

■IiM 

9.8 

8.8 

7.0 

7.6 

7.7 

8.5 

8.8 

8.2 

9.0 

9.0 

1924. 

9.0 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 

8.1 

6.7 

8.0 

7.7 

8.7 

8.7 

7.9 

8.2 

1925. 

8.3 

8.4 

10.6 

11.2 

10.0 

0.7 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

18.4 

14.3 

14.9 

11.3 


15.8 

17.2 

17.5 

17.5 

17.8 

18.7 

17.7 

14.7 

15.8 

16.2 

17.8 

17.0 

16.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Number of bushels of corn required to buy 100 pounds of live hogs, based on averages of turn prices of 
com and of hogs fur the mouth. 


Table 413. — Hogs: Estimated price per 100 pounds, received by producers in the 

United States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight 
ed aver¬ 
age 

Average: 

T}olls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1910-1913. 

6.96 

6.73 

6 . 85 

6.94 

7.02 

7.17 

6.80 

6.84 

7.02 

7 .39 

7.45 

7-20 

7.01 

1914-1920. 

11.19 

JO 65 

10. 73 

10.93 

11 . ,66 

11.88 

11.97 

11.73 

12.16 

12.67 

12.36 

11.89 

11.53 

1921-1925. 

8.08 

7.89 

8.31 

8t76 

9.34 

9.22 

9.12 

9.13 

9.22 

9.56 

9.62 

9.65 

8.92 

1910. 

7.61 

7.16 

7.44 

7.04 

0.74 

TT?"’ 


6.66 

5.92 

6.54 

0.53 

6.09 

6.01 

1911 . 

5.86 

6 . 72 

5. 74 

6.79 

6.94 

6.78 

6.70 

6.65 

6.04 

7.11 

7.47 

7.70 

6.43 

1912 . 

7.05 

6.89 

0. 77 

7,17 

7.62 

7.94 

7.45 

7.61 

7.81 

7.79 

7. OH 

7.60 

7.38 

1913 .. 

7.33 

7.16 

7.45 

7.75 

7.80 

7.80 

7.60 

7.43 

7.72 

8.11 

8.11 

7.43 

7.60 

1014. 

7.00 

6.67 

6 . 67 

6.34 

6.33 

6.48 

6 .77 

6.80 

6.84 

6.61 

6.79 

7.18 

6.09 

1915. 

C). 35 

0.02 

6 . 32 

7.07 

7.86 

8.21 

8 . .37 

a 21 

8.40 

8.01 

9.22 

8.67 

7.61 

191b. 

8.74 

8 . 76 

9.16 

10.33 

12.32 

13.61 

13.72 

13.50 

13.35 

14 24 

15.69 

16.15 

12.10 

1917 . 

15.31 

16. 73 

16.20 

15.03 

15 ,68 

15.70 

15.84 

16.37 

15.58 

10.89 ’ 

17.50 

16.50 

15.78 

1918 . 

15.92 

15.82 

16.69 

16.53 

16.13 

17.30 

18.00 

17.80 

19.22 

19.30 

15.81 

13.88 

16.60 

1919 . 

13.36 

12 . 66 

13. 36 

13,62 

13. .69 

13.73 

13.44 

13. 18 

13 06 

13. 59 

13.98 

13.57 

13.43 

1920 . 

11.04 

8,90 

8.72 

8.58 

9.13 

7.96 

7.62 

7.22 

8 09 

8.73 

7.51 

7.31 

8.52 

1921 . 

6.66 

6.52 

6.89 

8.24 

9.08 

8.83 

9.05 

9.11 

9.12 

8.54 

8.23 

8.33 

8.10 

1922,.. 

7.78 

7.63 

7.77 

7.65 

7.52 

7.45 

7.13 

6.37 

6.08 

6.85 

7 .81 

7.23 

7.34 

1923. 

6.66 

6.39 

6 .59 

6.54 

6.63 

6,70 

6.()8 

6 . 55 

6.60 

8.54 

8.50 

9.45 

7.06 

1924. 

8.62 

8 .39 

9.31 

9 62 

11.83 

11.64 

10.78 

10 . 82 

12.02 

12.19 

11.50 

11.16 

10.46 

1925 .. 

10.66 

10. 51 

10.99 

11.76 

11.05 

11.49 

11.97 

12.80 

12.69 

11.00 

12.07 

12,06 

11.63 

192fi 

11.45 

10.97 






1. 

. 










1 1 



_ 



Division of (^rop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 414. — Hogs: Estimated price per 100 pounds, received by producers, by 

States, 1926 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

State 

i 15 

16 

1 * 

15 

15 

15 

[ 

15 

15 

16 1 

15 

15 

16 

I 

( 

age 


DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

IMls. 


DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Maine... 

11.90 

12.00 

12.00 

12.20 

12.00 

12.20 

12.30 

12.00 

12 30| 

12 40 

12 10 

12 20 

1213 

New Ilampshiro. 

11.40 

11.80 

12.20 

12.20 

12.30 

12.30 

12.70 

12 20 

12 70| 

13 10 

12 30 

12 20 

12 28 

Vermont, r_ 

12.20 

11.50 

11.70 

12,30 

12.20 

32.20 

12.90 

12.00 

12.40 

1210 

12 00 

11.30 

1207 

Massachusetts.. 

12.50 

12.30 

12.20 

12.40 

13.00 

1.3.30 

13.70 

12.50 

13.^ 

13.00 

13.00 

12 60 

1286 

Rhode Island. 

11.40 

11.00 

12.30 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00| 

13.00| 

14.00 

13.50 

12 70 

12 99 

Connecticut_ 

13.00 

13.30 

12.00 

12.10 

12.90 

13.90 

13.50 

12.40 

12 10 

14.00 

13.60 

12 80 

12 97 

New York. 

11.70 

12.00 

12.20 

12.40 

12.00 

12.00 

J2.60 

12 20 

12 60 

12 20 

12 10 

12 10 

12 22 

New Jersey.. 

12.30 

12.50 

12.90 

12.80 

13.00 

13.00 

13 60 

13.50 

13.20 

13.80 

13.30 

13.00 

13.08 

Pennsylvania_ 

13.00 

12.80 

12.50 

12.80 

12.70 

13.80 

13. 70 

13.20 

13.30 

13.30 

13.20 

12 60 

13.07 

Ohio. 

11.60 

12.60 

12.40 

12.20 

12.70 

13.60j 

13.60 

12.50 

12 80 

12 70 

12 10 

11.50 

1268 

Indiana - __ 

11.50 

12.60 

12.40 

12.20 

12.80 

13.80 

13. 70 

12 30 

13.00 

12 70 

12 00 

11.30 

1262 

Illinois 

11.20 

12.10 

12.20 

11.80 

12.40 

13.20 

13.301 

12 10 

12 60 

12 30 

11.60 

n. 10 

1215 

Michigan 

11.10 

11.00 

11.70 

11.80 

11.90 

12.70 

12.70 

12 30 

12 50 

12 40 

11.80 

11.40 

1202 

^ls^*Of>Hin _ 

1U60 

11.70 

11.70 

11.50 

11.90 

12. 701 

12.50 

11.40 

12 00 

1210 

1L40 

laoo 

11.70 

Minnesota. 

11.00 

11,70 

11.70 

11.30 

11.80 

12.80! 

12.30| 

11.10 

11.60 

U.70 


laao 

1 L6B 
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Tabus 414.— Hogn: E$Hmat$d price per 100 paunds, reoeieed by preducera, by 

Continued 



BlvUioii of 8t*tlatto«l and Hiitorled BMearch. Figures prior to IfSO from Chicago Droven Joamal 
TssrhoQlE; snbseqaeot llgtiris oompUed from reports of pa^r and shipper purchases of the reportiBg 
Mrrioe of tbe liirisioii oTLiMtocky Meats, and Wool, rrioes, 1001>ldoS; are available in 1824 YearbeS 
p. 913, Table 612. 






























































































FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 1103 

Table 416.— Hogs: Average and top pH.ce per 100 pounds at eix marketSf by 

monihsf 19^6 

cmcAGO 


Ciassificfttion 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr-lMay Junei July Aug, Sept. Od. Nov Dec. Av, • 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 
Medium to ciioice— 

IJeavywcight (250 to 350 

pounds). 

Modium weight (200 to 

260 pounds). 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (1(K) to 200 

pounds) . 

I..rght lights (130 to 160 

pounds). 

Packing hogs, snuxith and rough. _ 
Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 pounds), 

medium to choice... 

Bulk of .sales. 

Top *. 


DoLs.Dola. Dots. Dels. DolsJjJols. Dots. IkA». Dofo.'Dohr. DoIk. DoU. ZJois. 
U. 83 12. 03 11. 77 11.95 13.34 14.00 13.02 12.12 12. 6013.18 12.00 11.65 12.46 

12.1212.66 12.4612.62 13.7414.4113.6312.99 13.5113.64 12.05 11.63 12.94 
12.20 12.86 12.96 13.14 t3.71 14.33 13.87 13.201.3.4113.2612.62 11.56 13.09 


12. 2712. 
10. 36110. 

12. 8913. 
,12. 05 12. 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs; 
Mtxliiun to choice— 

Heavyweight (2.50 to 360 

pounds)--- - 

Medium weight (200 to 

250 p'aind.s). 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160 to 200 

iiounds) - 

Light lights (1.30 to 160 

[lounds). 

Packing hogs, smooth and rough.. 
6laughi,«»r pigs (90 to 1,30 pounds), 

nicdium to choice. 

Feeder and slock er pigs (70 to 130 

pounds), medium to choice. 

Bulk of sales. 

Top ‘. 


L 94113.01113.28 13. 80!l4.39ll3.9013.19 13.0912.48lU. 7411. f 
). 64 10. .58,10. 73 12.27|12. 58' U. 0010. 20|l0. 7611L1210.6810. fi 
I I I I 

L 49113.63113.64 14 07'l4 63.13.83 12.88(12. 6311.98 11.74 11.4 
5. 41)‘ 12. 28 12.40 1-3. 52 14. a5112. 69 11. &512. 21112.66 11. 79 11. (i 
L 00 14. 25,14.25 14. 80 15.00 15. 00.14. 60il4 65|14.15 13. 35jJ2.1 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


12 . oy:!. 

112.69'13. 
10.42 10. 


12.3ojl3..50 


13.17 

1 

12.28 

l.l 07 


n.9S 

11.67 

12.86 13.79 

14.48 

13. 71 

13.08 

1 

13.70 

13.6n|12.11 

11.82 

1 

i:i.28!i4.oo 

! 1 ' 

14.57 

13. 99 

13. 50 

13.69 

13.40 

1 1 

[12.09'11. 86 

1 1 


38|l3.4ljl3.44!l4.09d4 
7.S 10.59 10. 84jl2. 20,12. 


68 II. 12 13. 
52 10. 94,10. 


4J|13.41 12.94,11.98111. 72'l.'l 27 

0210. sain. lOiio. wno. osuo. 'wj 


12.6;^ 13.P‘13 36 13.47 14.18 14.73 14.08| 13.01112.91 12.86I1L 83 U. 54jl3.10 
12. 09 I 12 . 53 12.8.5 1.3.19 14.06 14. 5l|l3. 7()| 12.42 12.46 11.80;n. 30 11.19ll2. 68 


112.09112. 
,12.4ft|l2. 
Il3.65'l4. 


87 12.80 12.9K 13.90 14. 
001415|l4.00l4.7515. 


FORT WORTH 


51 13.70 12. 
62 13.90 13. 
2.515.00 14, 


42 12.46U.80;n.30lll. 19112.68 
06 13.5613.46;i2.1211.88|]3.14 
85 14.75 14.15 13.2512.5.5 15.25 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs. 
Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (260 to 350 

pounds).. 

Medium weight (200 lo 

250 pounds)... 

Common to choict*- 

Lightweight (160 to 200 

pounds).- 

Light lights (130 to 100 

pounds) - -. 

Packing hog.s, smooth and rough 
Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 pound.s), 

medium to choice. .. 

FewJer and stwker pigs (70 to 130 

pounds), nuHiium to choice- 

Bulk of .sales---- 

Top ‘.-.. 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 
Meaiiim to choice— 

Heavyweight (260 to 3.50 

{K)unds).. 

Medium weight (200 to 

250 pounds). 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160 to 200 

pounds).. 

Light lights (130 to 160 

pounds).. 

Packing hogs, smooth and rough,. 
Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 pounds), 

medium to choice.... 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70 to 1.30 

pounds), modium to choice- 

Bulk of sales. 

Top 1 . 



13.37 

13.18 12.14 

11.58 

12.68 

14.13 

13.62 12,32 

a. (A 

13.21 

1 

14. 04 15. 39 12. 20 

11. 57 

13.19 

13. 91,13. 2:3 12.01 
iO. Oh 11. 64 10. 77 

11 41 
10.37 

12.84 

11.07 

13.28 13. 27 11.69 
13.91 13.57112.11 
15. 01) 14. 7»)jl3. 50 

10. S9 
'n .55 
|12. 2.5 

13.13 
ii5.30 


10.44 11.06 11.14 11. ,54 12,56 13.83j- 

...i3.H4;i 

12. 51 12.80 12.55 12. 62 13. 74 14. 73 1 

13. 50jl3. 00jl3. 25 13. 50 14.50{1.5. 30|3 

KANSAS CITY 


11.96 12.06 11.62 11. 78 13.05 13. 90 12.70 11.91 12.47 12. 74 11.64 11.39 12. 27 

I 

12.11 12.44 12.29 12.34 13. 38 14. 23'13.33 12. 58 13.11 13.13 11. 77 11. 43 12.68 

12.20 12.67 12.80 12.85 13.61 14.38 13.65 12.88 13.25 13.06 11. 74 11,37 12.87 

12.3112.84 12.9.5 1.3.1013. 71 14.4913. 7712.9813.10 12. 69 11. 64 11. 33 12.91 

10. 66 10, 78 10. 23 10.2611. 68 12 46 10. 88 a 74 10.40 10. 68 10. 29 10. 33 10.70 


12.31 '13 04 13.40 13.46 14.-30 14.9714.39 12.70 13. (K> 12. 8211.86 11.62 13.15 

12. 25 I 13 .13 13 .53 13 0614. 53 16. 2714.75 12. 6813.46 12.9811.89 11.49 13.30 
12.06112. 30 12.05|12.1513. 34 14.17 13.00 12. 2612.85 12. ^ 11,69 11.44 12. 5r. 
13.26 13. eOilA 85 13. 66 14.5016.0014.8014.1014.1014.00 12.90 IL 9015.00 


1 High est price, not average. 
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TabI/S 416.— Hogs: Avertige and top price per 100 pounds at six markets, by 


months. 


'Continued 

OMAHA 


Oassifioation 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 
Meaium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250 to d50 

pounds). 

Medium weight (200 to 

250 jiounds). 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160 to 200 

pounds). 

liight lights (180 to 100 

pounds). 

Packing hogs, smooth and rough.. 
Feeder and Stocker pigs (70 to 130 

pounds), medium to choice_ 

Bulk of sales. 

Top». 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

1 

Dots. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

11.70 

11.69 

11,36 

11.72 

1201 

1271 

12 23 

11.49 

1222 

1219 

11.44 

11.34 

1201 

1L86 

1220 

1204 

1222 

1227 

1296 

1288 

1288 

1298 

1274 

11.60 

11.86 

1246 

12 03 

1261 

1268 

1256 

1240 

14.16 

1246 

1282 

1219 

1228 

11.87 

11.16 

1268 

12.08 

10.49 

Il2 74 
10.48 

12 72 

laoo 

12 62 
12 28 

1242 

11.88 

14.14 

1220 

12 72 

1202 

12.64 

10.63 

11,40 
12 36 

ILIO 

1244 

1 

10.08 

1270 

12 68 

11.82 

12 77 

1202 

1211 

12 70 

14.24 

13.28 

11.43 

11.39 

10.94 

12 79 

10.00 

12 26 

11.84 

1219 

1L93 

12 04 

1215 

12 53 

12 06 

11.33 

11.74 

11.57 

11.10 

11.25 

11.96 

12 10 

12 26 

12 25 

13.15 

14.10 

K66 

14.45 

14.26 

18.95 

13.50 

i 

12 76 

11.90 

14.66 


SOUTH ST. PAUL 


Butcher, bacon, and shipiier hogs: 

Meaium to choice— 

Hcavyweigiit (250 to 350 

pounds).... ... . ll.88ln.90|11.61iU.86|l3.16|l3.78|l2.84|l2.OO|l2.45|l2L66|ll.46ln.27|l2.25 

Medium weight (200 to , , , , , i i i • 

260 pounds).12.02ll2,36|l2. U\lZ 36|l3.39ll4.04 13.18112.54112.06112. 79111.48111,30112.66 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160 to 200 

pounds). !12. 16|1Z 77|l2. 73|12l 88|13. 62|l4. 31 |ia 34|l2.87|l3.16|l2.78|lL 44|ll. 30ll2.78 

Light lights (130 to 160 ,,,,,,,,,, 

pounds).112.34 13.0213.0713.1613.81 14.4913.3912.8213.06^12.46IL 41,11.3212.86 

Packing hogs, smooth and rough.. 9.88|ia36| 9.96|ia03|lL66|l2.48lia 77| 9.8l|ia74|ia 78|ia05|l0.3l|lb.67 
Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 pounds), , i i i i 

medium to choice.Il2 78|l3.60lia 74|l8.96ll4.49ll4.88ll8.77| |l2.39|a 77la 56| 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70 to 130 

pounds), medium to choiw.12 78'13.6013.77 

Bulk of sales.12 06112,371217 

Top 1 .13.26ll3.60|l3.50 


113.961 

1231 

13.801 


14.4914.88 

13.34,13.64 

14.6016.00 


12 431244 1299 
11.9911.2111.91 
14.3514.00ll3.75 


12 39 
11 . 79 ' 
112 26 


11.77 
10.82 
112.50 


|n..W12 17 
11.30112.08 
11.7612 00 


Division of Statistical and Historical lioscarch. Compiled from data of the reporting service of tho 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

1 Highest price, not average. 



















Table 417 .— Hogs: Prices of live hogs in Chicctgo. and wholesale and retail prices of certmn pork products^ 1913-1926 
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1105 


Lard 

Retail 

Percent¬ 
age of 
live kog 
price 

Per cent 
189 
188 
208 
182 

183 

191 

207 

212 

212 

184 

234 

234 

197 

177 

In lead¬ 
ing cities 
(price per 
pound) 

Cents 

15.8 
15.6 

14.8 

17.5 

27.6 

33.3 

36.9 
29.5 
18.0 
17.0 

17.7 
19.0 

23.3 

21.9 

Prime contract, 
wholesale 

Percent¬ 
age of 
live hog 
price 

Per cent 
132 
125 

132 

141 

144 

146 

162 

144 

130 

12 .*) 

163 

164 
112 
122 

New 
York 
(rrire per 
pound) 

•OOOr-(»0 CCfOODO 

sisaaa ssss 
<3 

Fresh pork 

Pork chops, 
retail 

Percent¬ 
age of 
live hog 
price 

Per cent 
2 .M 
265 
2 % 

236 
211 

223 

237 
304 
410 
358 

403 

.380 

310 

320 

In lead¬ 
ing cities 
r price per 
pound) 

oocot*© ococooo 'rQO«:»o 

Pork loins, 
wholesale 

Percent¬ 
age of 
live hog 
price 

Per cent 
ITS 
186 
201 
169 
162 

169 

176 

221 

264 

235 

238 

236 
212 
225 

o A 

OrHooo 

Bacon 

Retail 

Percent¬ 
age of 
live hog 
price 


In lead¬ 
ing cities 
(price 
per 

pound) 

Cents 

27.0 

27.- 

26.9 

28.7 
41.0 

52.9 
55.4 

52.3 

42.7 

39.8 

39,1 

37.7 

46.7 

50.3 

Short clear sides, 
wholesale 

Percent¬ 
age of 
live hog 
price 

1 .. 

Chicago, 

(price 

per 

pound) 

Cents 

12.7 

13.2 
11.6 
14.9 

24.8 

27.9 

29.1 
20.7 
13.0 
141 

12.0 

14.4 

22.3 

20.1 

Hams 

1 

Percent¬ 
age of 
live hog 
price 

imm mm 

In lead¬ 
ing cities 
(price 
per 

pound) 

ISRSSS 5«S?E; 

Smoked, whole¬ 
sale 

§0^8 

Per cent 
199 
201 
215 
193 
167 

182 

192 

240 

315 

287 

281 

249 
229 

250 

Chicago 

(price 

per 

pound) 

QOCO'«l’<30*0 W<Nr-<CC 

assss aSas 

iS 

S?] 

Chicago 
(per 
100 lbs.) 

Dollars 

8.3.5 
8.30 
7.10 
9.60 

15.10 

17.45 

17.8.5 
13.91 

8 51 
9.22 

7. .>5 

8 11 
11.81 
12.34 

Year 

1913 _ 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 _ 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 _ 

1926 . 


I 

I?; 

n 

« . 

O 3 
08 

P 

.So 

aa 

cl 

^-1 

Sa 


c 

bfl 

«s 

pjM 
1.' .. 

'C 

2o 

Si 


s I 

■2 i/j 
Ifj o 

oS 

flCO 

.Stj 

s? 

















Table 418 .- 


YEAJftBOOK Of AGEICULTUSSit 

^Hogs: Trend <4 average form prieee and average market prieee per 100 
pounds at Chicago, 1910-1926 



Year 

Weighted 

average 

farm 

price 


Dollars 

1919. 

iaQ2 

1920.. 

12.86 

1921. 

7.81 


8.32 

■ ^ 1 mmiM 

7.11 


7.46 

10.88 

1926.j 

11.75 


Price relatives, 


Farm Market 



Division of Statistical and HLstoricjil Besearch. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates; market puces from the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

Table 419 . — Hogs: Monthly daughter under Federal inepcction, 1907-1926 


February 


May I June 


1907 . 3,409,631 

1908 . 4,961,421 

1909 . 3,875,868 

1910 . 2,692,780 

1911 . 2,742,393 

1912 . 4,146,732 

1913 . 3,708,086 

1914 . 3,489,384 

1916.-.:. 4,273,788 

1916. 6,387,333 

3917 . 4,628,613 

1918 . 3,960,892 

1919 . 5,846, 606 

192f). 6,078,521 

1921 . 4,347,306 

1922 . 3,984, 704 

3923 . 6,134,029 

1924 . 6,911,242 

1925 ... 5,978,622 

1926 . 4,600,631 


2,920, 

506 

2,666,112 

2,667,170 

3,317, 

281 

3,24a 

786 

2, 

92a 806 

a 889, 

864 

3, 111, 115 

2,304,271 

3,087, 

626 

3.09a 

869 

2, 

416, 670 

2,663, 

412 

a 012,659 

2,342,999 

2,629, 

418 

2. 718, 

569 

2, 

097,241 

2,32a 

582 

1,891,000 

1, 778,410 

2 , 20 a 

472 

2,012, 

no 

1, 

98a 403 

2,632, 

830 

2,972,692 

2,589,454 

3,007, 

607 

3,402, 

063 

2, 

660,236 

3,301, 

065 

2,700,401 

2,411,926 

2,84a 

878 

2,83.5, 

470 

2.353,880 

2.84a 

947 

2,33a 602 

2,48a 664 

3,04a 

926 

3,066, 

948 

2. 

667,054 

2,722, 

763 

2,547, 762 

2,311,724 

2,569, 

086 

2,926, 

635 

2, 

259, 540 

3,886, 

177 

3,445, 787 

2,563,081 

2,86a 

C66 

3,246, 

822 

2, 

493,:185 

4,27a 

667 

a 43a 145 

2,863,326 

3,274, 

041 

3,162, 

609 

2. 

530,249 

3,484, 

014 

2,984,969 

2,64a 077 

3,0Ba 

518 

2,684, 

844 

2. 

411,436 

3,9<ia 

084 

3,925, 986 

3,29a 489 

3,092; 

825 

2,782, 

792 

2, 

940,491 

4, 2fia 

317 

3,44:1,33C» 

3.207, 671 

3, 74a 

463 

3.728. 

280 1 

2, 

884, :m 

3, loa 

630 

.3,481,680 

2,59a 208 

3,684, 

781 

3. 56a 

071 

2, 

643,7?2 

3,79a 

687 

a 047,424 

a003,290 

a 274. 

114 

3,618, 

162 

2, 

82a 010 

3,479, 

907 

3,350,214 

2,945, 757 

3,716, 

170 

4,04a 

304 

a 

104,322 

4,230, 

.',75 

4,837,791 

4, 179,438 

4,325, 

130 

4,:402, 

633 

3, 

988,436 

5,006, 

290 

4, 536,372 

4,073, 248 

4,277, 

565 

4,287, 

562 

4, 

113,814 

4,44a 

936 

3,299.344 

3,030, 716 

3,186, 

124 

3, 731, 

60] ! 

2, 

819,385 

3,361, 

165 

3,562,^ 

3,104,655 

3,130, 

904 

3,429, 

608 1 

3. 

127,302 


August September 


I November December 


2,300,785 
2,231,182 
1,821,934 
1,824,006 
2,031,911 

1,876,336 
2,268,333 
1,709,032 
2,040,506 
2,517,269 

1,704,852 
2,283,063 
1,949,413 
2,190,821 
2,530; 459 

2,887,756 
3,556,039 
3,070,206 
2,452,826 
2,833,615 


1,988,210 
2,230,684 
1,955,446 
1,563,846 
2,171,798 

1,701,088 
2,132,736 
1,907,397 
1,890,484 
2,287,330 

1,321,674 
1,98a 008 
1,997,149. 
1,978,602 
2.422,350 

2,747,407 

8 , 212.360 

2,856,960 

2,697,887 

2,6ia452 


2,218, 979 
3,368,060 
2,397,039 
1,85a 765 
2,719,927 

2,454,931 
2,681,399 

2.681.852 
2,493,831 
3,327,029 

2,19a 391 
3, Oia 084 
2,686,711 
2,486,940 
2,86a 133 

3,331,587 

4,327,951 

8,498,185 

8.814.853 
2,976,271 


2,134, 622 
3,802, 740 

2,80a 080 

2,455, 654 
3,639, 269 

3,02a 326 
3,16a 206 
3,047, 127 
3,738, 879 
4, 77a 013 

3,042,827 
4,28a 126 
3,270,172 
3,828r638 
3,447,027 

4,318,006 
5,340,678 
4,640,944 
3,646,155 
3,600,860 


3,093,590 
4,14a 780 
3,090,242 
2,826, 749 
3,602, 876 

3,406, 796 
3,918, 686 
4, 27a 600 
6, 441, 883 
a 267, 042 

3,722,599 
5,661, 890 

4,790,853 
3,985, 126 
3,80a797 

a 301,437 

aooarao 

6,600,300 
4,633,019 
4,303,602 


32,885,377 
38,643,101 
81,394,896 
2a 013,783 
34,132,955 

83,052,727 

34,198,565 

32,531,841 

38,381,228 

43,083,706 

83,909,704 
41,214,260 
41,811,880 
3a 018,684 
3a 982,355 

43,113,629 

53,333.708 

52,872,684 

43,042,K67 

40,636,208 


Bureau of AnlmRl Industrv. 








































































Table 420. — Hogs, pork, and pork products: Statement of livestock and meat situation, by months, 19S6 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


HOT 
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FROZEN 



Cold Storage Report Section. 

1 lAfd includes all jvime steam, kettle-rendered, neutral, and other pure lards. It does not include lard substitutes nor compounds. 
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Table 423 .—Pork and pork producU: International iradOy avera^ 1911-^1913^ 

annual 102S-1025 

[Thousand pounds—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 

Country Awinge, 1W1-W13 1923‘ 3924 1925, preliminaiy 

Imports Exports Imports Exports lmi>orts Exports lmi>ort8 Exports 

mmciVKL ExroKTmci 

COUNTRUC 5 


ArKenthia. 1,977 9 89 4,038 200 079 60 1,416 

Austialiii-. 923 6,294 1 2,574 1 2,248 1 1,397 > 3,249 . 

Brar.ii. 3,767 278 183 41,693 182 7,104 . 64 

Can:jd<i. 29,180 47,694 54,602 108,273 28,366 139,206 1^821 156,717 

Chile . 3,195 9 264 282 166 1,482 . 

China. 7,679 .. 8.515 357 10,110 378 17.204 

Denmnik. 7,121 298,0% 4,768 410,363 4,09.6 475.551 3,335 462,925 

Hungary. 12.308 140 7,604 2,663 2,57 51,693 

Irish Free State. 68,318 104,690 63,310 78,280 

Netherlands. 88,143 139,916 33,230 133,061 24,718 228,747 13,982 259,46)4 

New Zealand. 248 1,049 3 4,502 46 3.438 139 5,784 

Poland. 124 39 41,881 H578 26,;i39 57,736 

Russia .. 28,871 '... 

Sweden. 6,730 19,445 19,712 33.588 14,691 41,797 15,449 17 041 

United States. 171 1,019,561 1,101 1,995,920 6,683 1,681,654 7,235 1,241,209 

PRINHPAL TMPOUTINO 

COLNTiUKS 

Austria. 102,106 618 74,890 1,780 47,604 575 

Au,stria-Hungary_ 14.338 3.343 .. 

Belgium-. 22.232 10,254 44,331 12,12<) 28,108 10,044 21,370 li.m 

Cuba. 86,978 . 143,833 . 107,824 . 

Csechoslovakia.. 140.229 'i.i2 127,407 2,196 83.160 7 )1 

Finland. (») (») 15.724 275 L5,794 361 9,312 895 

France. 59,824 24,668 146,781 6,511 101,278 4.740 57 023 3.;i.53 

Germany. 265,669 3,582 419,087 1,412 438,416 1.189 412,103 2.819 

Italy. 74,861 O 23.333 3,230 38,470 1,503 13,346 1.6*12 

Noiway. 9,751 20 25,507 20 17,268 17 13 , 59 S'. 

Peru. («) (2) 9.391 18 15.432 . 12,848'. 

Philippine Islands--- 4,414 . 6,207 . 6.498 . 5,823 1. 

Spain . 553 641 3,877 797 0, .552 1,302 976, 1 790 

Switzerland.I — . 21.976 105 15,922 40 13,170 69 6,550 819 

Union of South Africa, 8,249 30 1.378 184 1,863 140 1,497 , 96 

United Kingdom—- I 875,929 15.820 1,436,996 , 5.928 1, 420,893 6.193 1,.37.3,856 1 6,162 

Other countries. 47,140 4,835 92 787 | 16,094 | 44,301 19.231 48.372 22,569 

Total.[l, 632,382 1,638,145 2, 755. 627 |2,802,127 j2, 765, 763 2, 763.612" 2, 25<i. 701 2,396,891 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OlTicial sources. 

> Year beginning July 1. * Not separately stated. 

Table 424. — Lard, pure: Average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, hy months, 

1909-19ii6 


Average; 
1909-1913. 
1914-1920. 
1921-1925. 
1909. 


Apr. 

May 1 Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

DolU. 

Dolls Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

ia33 

10.68 10.77 

10. 7.> 

10.89 

11.24 

11.26 

10.92 

10.71 

10. 72 

18.74 

19.37 19.33 

19. 2 : 1 ! 

18.77 

18.87 

19.47 

19. 78i 

18.32 

IS. 70 

J.3.74 

13.37 13.74 

14.381 

14.93 

15.36 

-L‘)JB6 


J4_85 

ijy>5 

10.32 

10.60 11.64 

11. 52 

11.66 

[ira 

1 12. 17: 

12.93! 

ISI 2 ! 

11.27 



Division of fitstistlcal And Historical Research. Prior to February, 1020t flinires compiled from the 
National Hrovliiotier; subeeduent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of toe Division of 
Livestock* Meats* and Wool. Prices* 1905-1906, are available in 1025 Yearbook* p. 1143, Table 553. 
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FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Table 425.— Potk^ carcois: Averoffe price per pound in Great Britain, 1909-19^6 

FIRST QUALITY FRESH BRITISH PORK 


Year j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

^ June 

July) 

Aug 1 Sept. • 

Oct, 

No'^ 

D*c. 

Av. 

Average: 

Cents 

Onto 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents ! 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cemts 

1909-1913.I 

14.2 

14.2 

14 2 

14.1 

13.8 

13.9 

13.6 

1 13. 7 

1 14.3 1 

1 14 9 1 

i 14.9 

1 1.5. 1 

1 14.2 

1914-1920. 

23.8 

24,6 

25.3 

! 28.9 

2.5 7 

25.6 

35.6 

1 24. 9 1 

28. 1 

26 9 

27.0 

[ 26 9 

25 8 

1921-1923.] 

25.6 

24.6 

2t.5 

25 1 

25.0 

21.9 

20.4 

21.6 i 

' 2:? .5 

21 0 

24 3 

2.5 0 i 

i 21 6 

1909.1 

12.8 

12 8 

12.9 

13 0 

12.7 

12.9 

13. 2 

13. 2 

13. .5 

14. 2 

14. 8 

fis. 2 1 

13.5 

1910. 

15. i 

15. 0 

16.0 

1 14. 8 

14. 7 

14.1 

13.9 

14. 6 

15. 0 

io. 4 

15 3 

14.9 i 

14.8 

1911. 

14* 5 

14. 2 

1A2 

14. 0 

13. 2 

14.6 

12. 2 

12. 2 

12. 7 

13. 2 

12. S 

12.6 

n 8 

1912. 

12. 7 

12. 7 

12.8 

12. 8 

12. 6 

12. 6 

12. 8 

13. 0 

14,4 

15. j 1 

1.5. 1 i 

I 15. 7 1 

13.5 

1913. 

16. 1 

16. 3 

16.3 

16. 1 

15.8 

15. 6 

16. 6 

15. 6 

16. 0 

16 4 

16, 7 ^ 

, 17.1 

18.1 

1014. 

16. 8 

16. 2 

16. 2 

15. 8 

14. 6 

13.9 

13.3 

14. 5 

15. 1 

16. 5 

IG. 4 

1 16.3 

15.5 

1915. 

15. 8 

15. 9 

16. 4 

17. 2 

i 17. 0 

16. 8 

16.7 

16. 9 

18. 8 

20.0 

21. 4 1 

' 21.4 

17.9 

1916.. 

20. 1 

21. 6 

21. 6 

2.3. 6 

21.9 

21.7 

21.7 

21. 7 

23. 8 

25. 4 

25. b 1 

1 26.1 

22.8 

1917.' 

26. 9 

27. 2 

27. 7 

28. 2 

26.4 

27. 2 

28.6 

25. 5 

29. 1 

28 2 

28. 2 1 

1 28. 2 

27.8 

1918.' 

28. 2 

28. 2 

28. 2 

31. 8 

31. 8 

31 7 

31.7 

31. 8 1 

1 31. 8 

34. 2 

3.5. 7 ‘ 

' 35. 7 

^H.7 

1919. 

32. 1 

31. 8 

31. 2 

31. 0 

HI. 1 

30. 8 

29. 5 1 

28. 5 ! 

1 27.9 

27. 8 ' 

27. 2 i 

26.8 

29.6 

1920-.. 

26. 8 

131.0 

’ 36.0 

41.0 

37. 2 

36. 1 

37.6 ; 

35.4 

36. 3 

36. 4 

34. 9 j 

84.2 

35.2 

1921.. 

32. 5 

29. 7 

29. 7 

30. n 

29. 0 

24. 9 

22.9 

2S. 5 

2A f. 

22. 8 

1 22 5 

23. 2 

26.3 

1922. 

22. 5 

23. 9 

24. 4 

25.3 

25. 0 

2:t. 0 

23.9 

21 7 I 

2tl (' 

27. 3 

28. 5 , 

, 30. 3 

24 5 

1923. 

29. f) 

28. 0 

27.0 

26. 8 

30.7 

24. 6 

20.7 

20. 4 

22. 4 

23. 0 

22 3 

i 21. 5 

24.7 

1924. 

20.4 

19. 2 

18. 5 

19. 2 ! 

18.1 

16. 6 

14.1 

18.1 

19.0 

20.2 

20 6 

1 21.0 

18.7 

1925... 

23.0 

22.0 

22.0 

23,6 

22.3 

20.4 

20.6 

21. 1 

24.8 

26 r> 

27.3 

1 28.9 i 

23.6 

1926. 

28.3 

27.9 

28.0 

27.1 

27.6 

2f».0 

26.4 

1 

26.6 

28.8 

j 30.3 

I 29.8 

1 

29.3 

28.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, rompiled from .\a!Tit’ultural Statistics 19J0-H22, 
and ARficultural Market Report, 1923-1926 Ministry of x\gricultnro and Ffsheric'*, Great Britain. Tim- 
verted to cents per j)onTid on the basis of iho monthly average rate of erchange a." given in Fedor d Reserve 
Bulletins. 


Table 426 .— Bacon, WUtahire iside^,^ green, firata: Average price per pound ai 

Bri.itol, England, 


Year and 
month 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Dan¬ 

ish 

hlsh 

Brit- 1 

ish 1 

1 

Year and 
month 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Dan-* 

ish 



Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

Cents 1 


Cnils 

Cents 

Cents 

Ctnis 

Cents 

1909-1913 


14. 8 

1.5. G 

IG. 1 

17.0 1 

1917. 

30.1 



33.0 

33.6 

1914-1920. 

27.1 




30. 1 ' 

191,s. 

38. 5 




30.3 

1921-192.5. 

2U. 0 

23 3 

27.0 

29. i 

30.0 

1919. 

37.1 

37 9 

. 

38.4 

3S.4 








31.6 

33.1 

34.2 

41.7 

42.8 

1909. 

13.6 

”~i4.sr 

1.5.0 

15 9 

16.7 ' 


1910 

1.5. 2 

15.6 

15. 9 

IG. 6 

17.8 

1921. 

21.8 

26.5 

32 8 

,>4.7 

30.2 

Ittp 

12.8 

13.1 

14.3 

14.8 

15.8 ' 

1922. 

21 2 

25 2 

29.7 

32 :> 

33.3 

1912 _ 

13.8 

14.5 

15.9 

15.8 

16.3 

1923. 

17.6 

20 9 

23.6 

25 8 

27.0 

1913. 

1,5.8 

1A3 

17.1 

17.4 

18 4 

1924. 

JO. 6 

19 2 

21. ,3 

22.8 

23.6 

1914. 

1.5. .5 

15.7 

16.4 

17. G 

18.2 1 

1925.-. 

23.0 

24.7 

27 5 

29.7 

30.0 

1915,-. 

17.0 

18.4 

20.4 

20 8 

21.4 , 







1916 

19.8 

22.0 

24.0 

24.7 

26.0 

192G. 



27.8 

30.7 

32.3 

1925 



1926 






January. 

19.5 

21.9 

26,7 

2G.9 

27.0 

January. 

21.1 

20. 5 ! 

29.4 

31.3 

32 6 

February.. .. 

18.5 

21.2 

24.7 

27. 3 

27.5 

February- 

22 7 

2t>.0 

28.0 

31. 3 i 

32.0 

March.. 

21.1 

22.7 

25.5 

28 6 

29 4 

March--. 

22 2 

2.5. 8 

27 7 

31 .5 

33 1 

A pi*n 

22. 0 

2a5 

26.8 

2tt 4 

29.9 

April. 

22 2 

2ti.7 

29.8 

.32 2 

33 5 

Mav 

21.3 

23.2 

26. 5 

29 3 

29.5 

May-.- 

24 1 


31.1 

32 G 

33 9 

.TllflA 

23. 6 

26.1 1 

26. 7 

30. 2 

29. 9 i 

June-. 

2,5.6 

2G.3 

2K.G 

33. t» 

33.5 

July. 

24.1 

24.3 

at 5 

29.0 

29.4 1 

July. 

2.5,2 

25.6 

28.7 

32 4 

33.5 

A iijifiist. 

26.4 

2a 1 

29.6 

30.9 

3i. G 

Angus’. 

25.0 

26. G 

29. ,3 

31.1 

33 5 

Ropterabor... 

26.6 

27.6 

30.0 

32.7 

32.9 ' 

September. 

23.2 

24.8 

27 2 

29. f> 

32 9 


24. 9 

25.9 

29.8 

31.2 

31.2 1 

October. 

22 0 

22.4 

2.5.8 

28. ,5 

31.6 

November_ 

2A2 

25.7 

2a2 

29.8 

30.2 1 

November-.. 

22.4 

22.3 

-21 G 

27.7 

29 1 

l^)ooembGr...- 

26.7 

27.4 

30.0 

31.3 

32.4 , 

Ducniber_ 


21.2 

21.0 

27.7 

28 1 


Division of Statisthsa! and Historical Research. Compiled from Agricullural Market Report, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fishoriea, Groat Britain, average lor t ho last week of each month, t onveitod to c.eatg 
per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

tEntire half of hog In one piece, head off, backbone out, ribs in. 
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Tabls 427. — Lard^ American prime meUsm eieam: Average price per ptmtid in 

Liverpool, 190^19165 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CmU 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

11.5 

11.6 

11.8 

11.7 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

12.1 

12.6 

12.5 

12.6 

12.1 


1921-1926. 

16.2 

16.0 

14.9 

14.0 

13.6 

msii 

14.6 

14.9 


15.2 

15.6 

■jjSil 

14.9 

1909. 

10.7 

lae 

11.2 

11.4 

11.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

13.4 

13.0 

14.7 


12.6 

■ hirijVHiMMHHI 

14.1 

■EXil 

15. 6 

14.8 

14. 5 

13.7 

13.3 

13.1 

13.6 

las 

12.7 

11.6 

la? 

1911. 

11. 6 

11.4 

■OM»l 

9.1 

9.2 

9.1 

9.1 

KO 

ia4 

9.0 

10.2 


mi 

1912. 

UtM 

■LXil 

■uSi 

■HM 

11.4 

11.6 

11.4 

11.8 

12.4 

13.0 

12. 6 


11.4 

1913.. 

11.2 

11.8 

12.2 

1Z4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.7 

12.7 

12.6 

12.1 

12.2 

12.1 

12.2 

1914. 

12.3 

11.8 

11.5 

11.3 

10.8 


Bll 

12.6 

11.4 

11.3 

12.2 

11.7 

11.6 

1916. 

12.0 

11.6 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 


9.3 

8.3 

8.9 

iliM 

10.8 

11.7 

lae 

1916. 

12.7 

12.4 

13.8 

15.4 

16.6 

16.7 

16.4 

16.7 

17.3 

18.3 

20.3 

2ai 

lai 

1017. 

2a4 

^24.8 

20.3 

27.7 

26.3 

23.8 

23.8 

26.0 

*25.9 

•27.1 

28.2 

28.6 

25.9 

1918... 

2a 6 




! 31. 7 

31. 7 



33. 2 

Kkm 




1919. 





i. 

sa 1 

37.1 

SfxB 

.36. 5 

36.8 

35. 6 

3Z9 


1020. 

32.0 

20.5 

32.9 

27.2 


27. 4 

Wlmm 




23.8 

24.2 


1921. 

23.4 

•23.8 

16.7 

13.2 

_ 

11.7 

12.1 

13.6 

13.4 

13.2 

12.2 

12.6 

11.7 

14.7 

1922. 

11.3 

12.9 

13.1 

12.8 

EEO 

13.6 

13.2 

13.3 

12.7 

13. 2 

14. 1 

13.6 

13 1 

1023. 

13.3 

■EM 

13.7 

■EM 

12.9 

lEM 

12.7 

12.7 

14.0 

14.6 

15. 7 

15.1 

13.7 

1924. 

14.8 

13.1 

13.2 

12.7 

12.3 

12.2 

ia7 

las 

15.8 

18.1 

17.2 

18.1 

14.8 

1926. 

snij 

17.5 

18.7 

17.8 

17.6 

19.1 

19.3 

1».2 

19.2 

17.9 

17.8 

16.6 

ia2 

1926. 

17.2 

16.6 

16.5 


17.6 

18.4 

17.8 


16.6 

15,8 

14.2 

14.3 

16.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Manchester Guardian. An average of 
Friday quotations. Converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange 
as given In Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


1 Interpolated. * Government control of prices began Sept. 3, 1917, and ended on Feb. 28,1921. 


Table 428.^ — Hogs: Ckolcra^conlrol work by Bureau oj Animal Industry^ I!)!9-1926 


Year ended June 30, 
and Btate 

Bureau 
veteri¬ 
narians 
engaged 
m work' 


Demonstrations 

Autop¬ 
sies iier- 
formed 

Farms 
quaran¬ 
tined or 
carded 

Farms 
cloanf^l 
and dis¬ 
infected 

Out¬ 
breaks re¬ 
ported to 
bureau 
vetoji- 
nariuns 

Premises 

Investi¬ 

gated 

Number 

Hogs 

treated 

1919. 

180 

93,512 


233,987 

53,586 

9,504 

4,382 

12,336 

1920. 

140 

46; a*) 

3.037 

347, 702 

10;063 

6,129 

2,099 

9 ; 786 

1921. 

64 

29,433 

3,420 

67, 295 

3,888 

2,208 

050 

7,051 

1922. 

80 

47,137 

4,343 

88,846 

5,390 

1,401 

439 

7,92( 

1923. 

70.91 

52,348 

5,234 

108, 562 

5,247 

1,772 

741 

7,2(8 

1024. 

45,22 

29,443 

3,178 

78,007 

3,686 

1,634 

847 

7,22f 

1926. 

34.04 

24,060 

2,353 

5J,33l 

2,383 

886 

470 

3,431 

1926 









Alabama_ 

1.33 

887 

409 

6,094 

24 



91 

Arkansas_ 

.7 

283 

36 

];098 

]3 



29 : 

California.. 

.5 

108 

20 

1,022 

65 

1 


2‘ 

Colorado_ 

.15 

20 

2 

145 

27 



\ 

Florida. 

2 

1,180 

1,207 

34,731 

133 

1 

2 

221 

Georgia_ 

1.6 

965 

178 

3,621 

57 



14 

Idaho. 

1 

726 

7 

442 

36 

12 

6 

1 

Illinois. 

2 

1,460 

4 

276 

290 

123 

224 

36 

Indiana. 

2.25 

1,190 

3 

98 

189 

51 

1 

20 

Iowa___ 

2.25 

1,120 

5 

254 

166 



41 

Kansas.... 

.25 

25 

1 

17 

34 



2 

Kentucky_ 

1.33 

2,067 

63 

1,205 

117 



8 

Louisiana___ 

.6 

159 

73 

1 1,009 

8 


1 . 

6 

Maryland. 

2 

2,649 

16 

374 

162 

227 

4 

28 

Mississippi.... 

.83 

764 

49 

1 909 

6 



3 

Missouri.........._ 

1.33 

668 

8 

943 

88 


1 

11 

Montana... 

.1 

19 




9 


] 

Michigan___ 

1.3 

968 1 

41 

1,002 

153 


3 

8( 

Nebraska... 

.5 

123 ! 


187 



i 

North Carolina. 

.5 

196 

37 

i, 352 

34 





t Fractions denote veterinarians devoting a part of their time to the work. 


















































































Year 

Number 

1 

Value 
per head 
Jan. 1 

Total 
value 
Jan. 1 

Year 

: Number 

^’alue 
!>( r la'Jid 

.)ilU. 1 

Total 

1 value 
Jan. 1 

1920. 

Thoxif^ 
t saiuh 

40,213 

hollars 

10.46 

tm 
dollars 
420 S03 

1924. 

Thou¬ 

sands 

30, K76 

Dollars 

7.91 

* i,m 
dollars 
291,020 

1921 . 

38,090 

6.28 

242,781 

1925 . 

3S, 112 

9. 70 

309,012 

1922 .. 

30, ISO 

4.80 

173.802 

1920. 

1 39,864 

41,909 

10. 51 

1 118,905 

1923,,... 1 

30,212 I 

7.53 

272,081 

1927 » . 

9. 70 

400,531 


Diviffi#n of Crops and Livestock Estimates 
1 Preliminary. 


21)217 ®~YBK 1926-71 

































Table 430 .—Sheep and lambs: Estimated number and value on farms, by States, January 1, 1920-19IB7 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1626 


Tablb 431.— Sheep: Nunf^^in'countriee having tOOflOO and over^ pre-war and 

years 

[T)iousand8—i. e., 000 omitted] 

Aw- 

Gountry Month of estimate 1021 1022 1023 1024 1025 1026 

war* 


NORTH kiag^lCkt CEN¬ 
TRAL AMERICA, AND 

WEST INDIES , 

Canada. Juno. 2,208 

United States ». January. 51,020 

Mexico. Juno. 

Guatemala. 514 

Domimean Kopublic. 


Total North 
America, Cen¬ 
tral America, 
and West In¬ 
dies compara¬ 
ble all periods., 
Estimated total *, 

SOUTH AMERICA ! 


Columbia. *240 

Venezuela . 177 

Peru. 

Bolivia . 1.750 | 

Chile - -. 3,477 1 


Brazil. September 

UruRuay. 

Paraguay. Doceinhor* 

Ai^ntina.do.» 

Fmkland Islands...do»_ 

Estimated total * . 


3,670 3,204 

37,462 30,327 


2,756 2,877 

38,112 30,864 

1,162 2,381 

148 . 


64.137 41,128 30,691 30,077 40.086 40,808 

58,480 43,0(i5 4i,4(i0 41,908 43,240 42,501 | 


11,050 It, 034 


4,509 .. 4,004 


10,550 *7,933 . 

m,m *11,473 . 

«G00 . 

. ^36,209 

711 008 066 047 


. 


Estimated average, 1021-1925,»78,050 


Iceland. 589 

England and Wales_ June. 18,346 

Scotland.do 7,028 

Ireland--.do. 3,787 

Norway .do.» 1,308 

Sweden...do 1,205 i 

Denmark-.-... July . 533 

Faroe Islands (Danish). 112 

Holland. Ma>-Juno__ 842 

Belgium. Decouil>er8. ISO 

Franco.do.«.. 10,176 I 

Spain.-do.«. -- . 15,778 

Portugal... '3 3,073 


554 571 

13,8.32 13,438 

0,659 0,084 

3,708 3,567 

057 1,000 


14,843 15,975 10,859 

6,880 7,119 7,189 

3,235 3,207 . 

1,507 1,520 1,505 


Italy. March-April 

Switzerland. Apr.. 


11,615 J»l2,02l# I 


_ 12 , 000 


10.172 10,537 

18,4r»0 20,067 

3,684 . 


1 Average for .5-yoar period, it available. Otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated, ‘in countries ha \ mgehonged boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year only 
of numiiers within present boundarn s. For the pre-war average the years Immediately preot'ding the war 
have been used. 

> liovised estimates of the Division of Crop and Live.stock Estimates 1021-1926. The number of sheep 
on Jan. 1,1927, is officially estimated at 41,909,000. No 1027 column has been added, os so few ostimntos 
are available for that year, as \et. These figures are made on the basis of census figures for 1920 and 1925, 
of annual assessment data and other information. The estimates prepared in the Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustry by adjustment of the census flguren to a Jen, l basis and including all animals in towns and villages 
as well as on farms and ranges are as follow.s; Average, 58,900,000; 1921, 67,2(X),000; 1922, 67,700,000; 1023, 
68,900,000; 1924, 68»200,000; and 1925, 66,600,000. 

3 Year 1902. 

3 Those totals include countries with loss than 100,000, interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year, and rough estimates for some others. 

«Year 1916. 

• Year 1920. 

» Year 1908. 

3 Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of following year; i. e., figure for 
number of sheep in France as of Dec< 31, 1920 have been put in 1921 column. 

• Year 1915. _ 

10 June. 1914. Official estimate's for 1921 and 1922 are as follows: 1921, 454196,000; 1022,40,134,000. Those 
figures indicate an increase^miQiared with 1014. while census for 1022 shows a decrease, so the annual 
estimates have not been used in this table. 

u in rural communities only. 

Beptomtier. 

33 Year 1006. 
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TabiiB 431.— Sheep: Number in courUries ha/oing 100,000 and over, prewar and 
years 10^1-19166 —Continued 

fThoasaads -l. e., 000 omitted] • 


Country 

Month ol eetimate 

Aver¬ 

age 

pre¬ 

war 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

uuRoric -continued 



i 

1 






Germany_ 

December®_ 

4,988 

6,1.50 

5,891 

5,566 

»« 6,105 

6,735 

4,743 

AiLstriu.’__ 

, do 8 . _ 

301 

' 1.54 

' 597 

fyjtochoslovakia_ 

_do.fi. 

1,322 

986 



1,426 



Ilungurv_- 

April.. 

2,400 


1,3.52 

l,.5ft7 

h814 

1,891 

l,8C4l 

Y ug(^liiVia_—.. 

January_ 

10,490 

7,01t 

8,462 

7,td9 

j 7,619 

7,907 

Gvooic___ 


5,884 

5,789 

5,961 

5, (>43 


Bulgaria_-_ 

December fi.. 

8, .551 

8, HfS 



7,450 

■ 

Kumariia_ 


ll' 128 

8; 690 

11,195 

12,321 

12,481 

13; 612 

12,9.50 

Poland_ 


4,2(58 

2, .{(Its 



%500 

l/lthuuniu__ 


1,152 

1,073 

1, 228 

1,413 

1,399 

1,455 


Ijui via_ 

June_ 

' 990 

1,132 

1, 01 

1,4.S8 

1,235 

1,182 

' 1 1 A3 

Fslonia_ 


1 486 


/45 

61^) 

U)7 

720 

666 

Finland... 

Septemlxjr. 

1.330 

1, .572 

i..''ri 

1,.5.50 

1, 485 



Ku.ssia... 

Suinmor_ 

43, m 

41,033 

33. 0(.() 

4 7. .371 

56,101 

Li, 493 


Total Europe. 




— 

-' 



coinporablo all 









peru'ds 


Gl,u79 

47,870 

.50, 1.56 

57,3i4 

.5.3, HOI 

.56,30.5 

5.5,927 

Estiniutod total <_ 


1 ;7,320 

161,7i 7 1 

157,343 

iTl, 7.^3 

ISO, 7/0 

190,218 i 

. 

AFRICA 




* 




Moroc^’o.-_ 


'■''5,175 

6, 7.13 

6,319 

r 7,121 

8,21.5 

f», 278 


Algeiia _- 

September _ 

1 8,7.)7 

6,333 

0,025 

5,397 

*» 4,60.) 

6,171 


Lih’n fItalian) _ 


9<<0 






Tuni.s . __ _ 

___..l 

! /Oo 

2,038 

J.920 

1,751 

i,37l7 

072 


FroiictJ West Africa 








fexi hiding f^udan)..— 



3,8f)2 

8,681 





I'Vi uch Sudan__ 



2,164 

2, o:!() 

> 




Gold Coast . 


2.50 

r,)s 

37.5 

*400 

420 

1 320 


Nieeria.. 

I”" " I-' 


1,909 

1,.h32 

1,097 

J 487 

1,479 


Fieiu'h C’aiueroon i®_ 




298 

2.»0 




i'lgopt , _ 

SeptonilMir.. 

8iG 

<)8C' 

0*2 

' 9N2 

l.^OHr)' 

i.ooi 


Anglo Egyiitijvn Sudan 



J,660 

1,010 

1,632 

1,638 

1,639 


Ttaiinn Soin-Giland 



C 1,666 






Kn’rea (Itriliaii) 


1,7.8'' 


l,7l)i 


_1. 


Kenya Colony_ 

Mail'll lane , .. 

.5, l0-'> 

2,711 

2. 4(d 

2, .517 

2, .51.8 

2,679 

. 

Ugaiula__ 


012 

222 

267 

304 

.5(11 

001 


Prlgian I’oii'a* 


300 

.KK) 

300 

::f)0 

310 

310 i 


Bnlii.Ji Soiitlnvcsi 









Afri.' •_ _ _ 


A55 

927 


93/ 

905 

9f)() * 


Bochuanalaiid _ 


'« v>s 







Union of South AfrifU.. 


r: 

81, 7‘fO 

ji, mn. 

SI, 4th 

s:i, an 

S'), 570 

_ 

Busutolaiul___ 



;, m 

t,li04 

1,953 

2,002 

2,05/ 


Southern Jlht'dtsia_ 

December 8__ 

31 <> 

:u.i 

317 

325 

340 

349 


Swa/ilaiitl 


/64 

f., 

3S 

<0 

77 



O^anganv ik.il Ti rriiorj -- 


8 2, 79,1 

,i, 4th5 


i** 3, 940 


4,3.33 


lyt adugiiSiOftr 


:;is 

110 


110 













Total Africa. 









conipanible all 









imriods to 1935. _ 


52,9t>.5 

.'•4, .553 

.5.1, 562 

53,115 

5-1,303 

60,361 


Esumatod total 


71,710 

Ed in 

ih1‘m 1 average, )9'2 

!-192.5,17^ 

f,S0() 

. 


i Avpntgo lf)r 5.ye}4r period, if rtVMilrdile. Ollurv/rso tor nny yinr or years rrilhin this period except 
otherwise stated. In eountrlOsS laiviiiK c iiangod iKiuinlurics the pro-vwir flfiiires.'vie e.stjmates for oni' year 
only of inimbers within prosonl boundaries. For tho pro-war aveiugc the years iramodiutoly preceding 
the war have been used. , , , , 

* Tlio.se totals iiidvdo countries with Joss Him) 100,(K)0, lnh*rpoietions for a few coiuitnes not reporting 
each yen. uiul rough estiniatea for sonic others. 

('ountnes reporting as of Deeoinber liavo been cous)der<*d a.s of Jan. I of following year; i. e., flguro for 
number of sheep in Franoo as of Doe. ;u, 1920 have been init in 1921 column. 

0 y 0 ar 1 915 

« No census wa.s iiiado as of r)i>»ceiiibor, 192:i, hudi estimate would have boon considered as of January, 
1924, in this tabic, as cxplnimod in note 8, so the figure for October, 1923, has been used. 

17 Unofficial. 

18 Gouts included. 

t8 tocoinpleto. 
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Tablib 431.— Sh$ep: Nwniher in couidrUs having 100,000 and war, and 

pears i921’-19i0 —Continued 

[T hoosasid^-'i. b., 000 omitted] 



Estimated world 


'total\r.Jl..ir.[651,180 Estimated uverage, 192M926,.586,700 _ 

_ i__ I__J_ 

DiyisiOnof Statistical and Historical Rasoarcii. ConsuR returns are in italics; otlier returns are in roman. 


1 Average for 6-year period, if available. Otherwise for any year oi years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimate.^ for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years Immediately preceding 
the war have t^eon used. 

* These totals include countries with loss than 100,000, interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year, and rough estimates for some others. 

I Countries reporting as of l>ooember have been considered as of Jan. 1 of following year; i. e , hgure 
for number of sheep In France as of Dec. 31,1020, have been put in 1921 oolumn. 

17 Unofficial. 

IB Qoats included. 

>9 Sheep 1 year old and over. It is stated that 30 per cent may bo added for those under that age. 

Bi Includes 0,406/100 sheep and goats estimated to be in 1'urkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) 


years are as follows: 1921,10,960,000; 1922,6,963,000. 

Includes 8,887,400 sheep and goats in Turkestan and Transcaucasia in 1924. 

Estimates according to revisit method of estimating in Australia. The revised estimate for Jan. 1, 
1926, is 6 per cent greater than the figure obtained by the old method. 





















































FARM ANIMAjlS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 111$ 

TabIiB 432.— Sheep: Receipts at principal markets and at ail markets, 1909-1998 

FThousanda— 1 . e , 000 omitted} 


Year 

Chi¬ 

cago 

i 

Den¬ 

ver 

f 

Bast 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

1 

1 

Kansas* 

nty 

1 

Omaha 

! 

l 

South 

St. 

Joseph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 
! nine 
mar¬ 
kets 

Ail 
other 
mar¬ 
kets 
report¬ 
ing 1 

Total 
ail 
mnr- 
1 kets 
report¬ 
ing 1 

1909. 

4.441 

634 

776 

188 

1,646 

2,167 

621 

496 

78 

11,046 

(») 

{}) 

1910. 

6,229 

696 

736 

163 

1,841 

2,985 

560 

865 

151 

13,126 


(») 

1911. 

6,736 

617 

002 

187 

2,175 

2,978 

718 

712 

212 ! 

14,327 


Hi 

1912. 

6,056 

777 

1,0.31 

284 

2,134 

2,951 

729 

628 

207 

14,797 

w 

h 

1913. 

6,903 

620 

060 

328 

2,095 

3,222 

812 

785 

271 i 

14,986 

0) 

0) 

1914. 

6,378 

692 

749 

408 

2.002 

3,114 

830 

79.5 

404 

14,372 

(0 

(*) 

1916. 

3,510 

766 

648 

363 

1,815 

3,268 

878 

704 

337 

12,288 

6,147 

18,435 

1916. 

4,291 

1,409 

671 

431 

1,768 

.3,171 

804 

623 

321 

13, 479 

7,213 

20,693 

1917 

3, 695 

2,060 

531 

40b 

1,490 

3,017 

679 

430 

267 

U 484 

7,732 

29.216 

1918. 

4,630 

1.652 

636 

336 

1,867 

3,386 

827 

630 

387 

14,050 

8,435 

22,485 

1919. 

6,244 

2,087 

724 

453 

1,946 

3,789 

1,007 

912 

6H6 

lb. 847 

10,409 

27,256 

1920 . 

4,005 

2,079 

605 

394 i 

1,687 

2,891 i 

843 

729 

358 

13,591 

9,947 

23. 538 

192R. 

4,734 

1,468 

636 

357 

1,780 

2, 7.53 

931 

633 

288 

13, 580 

10,588 

24 168 

1922. 

8,874 

1,867 

628 

325 

1,574 

2,533 

730 

499 

223 

12, 253 

10, 111 

22.3i>4 

1923. 

4,098 

1,857 

561 

386 

1,671 

2,970 

979 

454 

216 j 

13,192 

8,833 

22,025 

1924. 

4,192 

2,040 

480 

373 

1, .569 

2,844 

1,089 

476 

310 

13,382 

8.819 

22,201 

1925. 

3,969 

2,357 

559 

314 

1,600 

2,420 

1,143 

545 

360 

13,167 

8,933 

22,100 

1926. 

4,405 

1,826 

6:i6 

445 

1,762 1 

1 2,780 

1,303 

773 

449 

14,379 

9,489 

23,868 


Division of Stjitistical and Historical Resourch. Prior to 191.’) receipts compiletl from yearbooks of stock¬ 
yard compuuius; .mibsoquont flgurw? compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock 
^cats, and Wool Receipts, 1900-1908, are available m 1924 Yearbook, i> 935, Table 542 

1 Figures prior to 1915 not obtainable 


Table 433. — Sheep: Receipts at all public stockyards, 1016-1926 
f Thousands— 1 . e., 000 omitted 1 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 


Sept 

Oct 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Total. 

. 

19151... 

1,517 

1,2.57 

1,248 

1,019 

1,050 

1,080 

1, 264 

1,726 

2. 601 

2.3.>9 

2,042 

1,373 

18,435 

19161... 

1,450 

1,280 

1,156 

1,144 

1,347 

1,394 

1.4rii 

1,984 

2, 650 

3,231 

2, 126 

1,479 

20,692 

1917 . . 

1,578 

1,3K4 

1,256 

1,152 

1,059 

1,240 

1,3.53 

1,763 

2, 554 

3 195 

2.099 

1,583 

20, 216 

1918 ... 

1,354 

1,096 

1,270 

1, 159 

1.214 

1,429 

1,639 

2, 270 

3. 496 

3,327 

2,605 

1,626 

22. 485 

1919.... 

1,504 

1,157 

1,268 

1,438 

1,468 

1,775 

2,287 

3,360 

3, 854 

3, 754 

2, 845 

2,456 

27,256 

1920.... 

1,614 

1,416 

1,315 

1.406 

1,488 

1,010 

2,031 ! 

2,006 

2, 89.5 

3,027 

2,471 

1,566 

23. m 

1921 

1,792 

1,516 

1,750 

1,677 

l,9i6 

1,819 

1,776 

2,500 

2,618 

3, (M2 

2,068 

i,m 

24,168 

1922-... 

1,835 

1,399 

1,406 

1,227 

1,692 

1,700 

1,677 

1,951 

2,303 

3,311 

3,288 

1,516 

22.364 

1923- .. 

1,036 

1,366 

1,430 

1,447 

1,794 

1,426 

1,661 

1.800 

2,659 

3,464 

1,816 

i 1,526 

22,026 

1924-.-. 

1,697 

1,412 

1,367 

1,348 

1,344 

1, .550 

1,672 

2,005 

3,027 

3,295 

1,879 

1,C05 

22,201 

1925.... 

1,467 

1,388 

1,504 

1,541 

1,689 

1,603 

1,6(» 

2.061 . 

2,627 

3,198 

1, 712 

1 1,608 

22,100 

1926 

1,548 

1,486 

1,694 

1.502 

1,717 

1,913 

1,739 

2,277 ! 

; 1 

3,279 

3,090 

1,917 

1,706 

23,868 


Divlsioi. of statistical and Historical Research, ('ompiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

1 C'omplete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disi>oisition of stock,, is not bbtiiinable from 
many markets. 
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TABiiS 434.— Sheep: ReceipiSj local slaughter and stacker and feeder shipments at 
puhUc stockyards, 19i6S-“19l^ 

[In thou8and8-~i. e., 000 omitted] 


Market 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1923 

1024 

1926 

1926 

Amarillo, Tex. 

101 

159 

148 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

127 

96 

42 

Atlaiitu, (la. 

5 

3 

6 

2! 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Augusta, Ga. 

Baltiraore, Md. 

(0 

284 

(‘) 

288 

CO 

307 

% 

0) 

131 

(») 

J26 

0) 

104 

(0 

105 

0 

1 

(0 

1 

0 

0) 

0 

2 

Boston, Mass. 

4 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BuIIalo, N. y. 

1,226 

1,160 

1,059 

1,111 

161 

138 

129 

133 

2 

9 

9 

15 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Choyonuo, Wyo. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

U 

0 

0 

(>) 

160 

157 

105 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chicago, ill... 

4,008 

4,192 

3,909 

4,405 

2,684 

2,812 

2,800 

2 ,m 

082 

707 

597 

791 

CmcinnatJ, Ohio. 

345 

327 

370 

329 

(>2 

60 

53 

57 

15 

11 

18 

22 

C’leveland, Ohio. 1 

333 

366 

416 

398 

186 

181 

188 

191 

4 

3 

0 

0 

Dallas, Tex. 

(*) 

(•) 

<0 

(0 

0 ) 

(0 

0) 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uaylon, Ohio.... ! 

7 

K 

8 

8 

5 

0 

5 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denver, Colo. 

1,857 

2,040 

2,357 

1,820 

169 

108 

107 

102 

1,008 

1,1.30 

1,115 

787 

Detroit, Mich. 

208 

393 

367 

393 

194 

212 

200 

2:^3 

12 


10 

14 

East St. Louis, 111. 

501 

489 

559 

630 

354 

311 

338 

371 

51 

40 

12 

6 

El Paso, To\. 

73 

41 

121 

83 

8 

9 

0 

10 

37 

15 

78 

28 

Evansville, Ind. 

8 

0 

7 

m 

2 

2 

1 

2 


(0 

0 ) 

1 

Fort Wayiie, Ind. 

5i 

JSI 

20 

22 

! 1 

2 

1 

2 

(‘) 

1 

3 

3 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

380 

373 

314 

445 

155 

155 

HI 

205 

39 

50 

60 

77 

Foolona, Ohio.-. 

12 

15 

14 

12 

0) 

(0 i 

(0 

(0 

1 

1 

0) 

0 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

124 

123 

147 

221 

01 

5ii! 

58 

00 

5 

9 

17 

19 

Jackbouvillc, Fli. 

(•) 

(‘) 

(0 

3 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(») 

0 

0 

. 0 

2 

Jciw^yritj,N J. 

1,27C 

1,2.)0 

1, 213 

1,269 

1,270 

1,230 

1,213 

1,2()9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City, Mo. 

1,071 

I,5(,9 

1, 5(K) 

1,762 

1,101 

1,046 

1,046 

1,202 

407 

20 H 

319 

359 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

1 

2 

3 

(0 

1 

(0 

0) 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lafajette, Ind. 

4 

0 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Lanca.ster, Pa. 

53 

15 

18 

34 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Laredo, Tex. 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

(0 

1 

0) 


Lo,s Angeles, Calif.. 

75 

102 

30 

46 

71 

102 

28 

47 

4 

(») 

1 

b) 

Louisville, Ky. 

265 

213 

229 

231 

24 

18 

22 

26 

34 

18 

26 

01 

Marion, Ohio . 

Memphis, Tenn. 

11 

12 

8 

16 

(0 

0) 

P) i 

(‘) 

2 

1 

(») 

1 

2 

1 


3 

(') 

P) 

ll 

1 

0) 

(‘) 

(0 

(0 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

40 

37 

1 45 

51 

29 

33 

34 

40 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery, Ala. 

3 

2 

3 

11 

(>) 

J 

P) 

(») 

(0 

0) 

C) 

2 

Moultrie, Oa . 

(0 

(‘) 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Muncie, Jnd . 

0 

0 

11 

17 

0 

0 

(•) 

(*) 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Nashville, Term . 

Newark. N. J. 

New Orleans, La . 

129 

110 

145 

165 

21 

20 

1 20 

20 

2 

1 

2 

2 

29 

33 

38 

39 

29 

33 

38 

39 

0) 

(») 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 ) 

1 

1 

New York, N. Y, . 

74 

08 

109 

149 

75 

68 

100 

149 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 

449 

618 

08J1 

COO 

19 

45 

44 

49 

I 2.14 

345i 

.378 

320 

Ogden, Utali. 

849 

565 

884 

1,034 

7 

9 

4 

5 

1 360 

3441 

306 

371 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

9 

0 

10 

14 

4 

U 

0 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Omaha, Nebr. 

2,970 

2,844 

2,420 

2,780 

1,082 

1,602 

1,522 

1,643 

889 

823 

593 

910 

Pasco, Wash . 

60 

84 

71 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peoria, 111. 

4 

3 

0 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

13 

Philadelphia, Pa . 

248 

2,')! 

227 

220 

244 

240 

223 

213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa . 

Portland, Oreg . 

1,045 

979 

910 

1,073 

117 

115 

105 

114 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

179 

199 

179 

182 

104 

96 

94 

97 

6 

8 

1 ^ 

0 

Pueblo, Colo . 

704 

875 

713 

810 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

347 

290 

232 

Richmond, Va . 

9 

9 

8 

10 

8 

7 

6 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

South St. Joseph, Mo . 

979 

1,089 

l,d43 

1,303 

754 

805 

800 

1,010 

150 

229 

203 

231 

South St. Paul, Minn . 

454 

476 

545 

773 

253 

314 

347 

411 

91 

03 

63 

130 

San Antonio, . 

23 

18 

11 

14 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

0 

4 

7 

Seattle, Wash .. 

Sioux City, lowa^ . 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak . 

86 

100 

78 

88 

83 

99 

75 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

310 

360 

449 

136 

103 

274 

, 336 

42 

64 

01 

84 

5 

6 

2 

8 

0) 

(»> 

(0 

0 ) 

1 

(0 

0 

1 

Spokane, Wash . 

28 

48 

37 

57 

8 

13 

10 

9 

12 

12 

16 

22 

SDringlield. Ohio. 

9 

14 

16 

26 

0) » 

1 

0) 

1 

0 

g 

0 

6 


J Not over fiOO. 
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FARM ANIMALS AND, ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Table 434.— Sheep: Receipts^ local slaiighteT and stocker a 7 id feeder shipmefUs at 
public stockyards, 192S-1926 —CouUuued 

(In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Market 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

_1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

192C 

1023 

1924 

1925 

l»2f> 

Toledo, Ohio. 

13 

28 

20 

n 

1 

i 

1 


Wa.shington, D. ('. 

17 

1(1 

14 

n 

17 

15 

14 

13 

Wichita, Xans. 

120 

84 

89 

125 

17 

27 

30 

4^ 

Discontinued *. 

7 

(') 

0 

0 

2 

0) 

0 

0 

Total. 

22,025 

22,201, 

1 1 

|22, IM 

23,8(ih 

10,271 

K), 300 

10, 300 

1I,3S7 

1 


Stocker and feeder 
hliipmonts 


1023 


^1 

0 

37 

0) 


0 ) 


1025 I 1020 


1 

0 

20! ii 

0 


1,17H 


4, O70| 4, :m\ 4, (.23 


Division of Statistical and Historical Uesearch. Compiled from dala of iho rfpoi fiiiR service of I iic Divi’ 
Sion of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Early data in 1025 yearbook, pp. 1153-1155. 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stac'kyards for local i^^k.ughter. 

> Not over 500. * Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 


Table 435. — -Sheep: Receiptti, local slaughter and atochcr and feeder shipmenU at 
certain public stockyards, 19M 

[In thousands “i. e., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard Jan. Feb. 


C^hieago. III.: 

Receipts. 

I ideal slaugliter. 

Stocker nmi ftmder shipments. 
Denver, (''olo.: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughUT. 

Slockoi and feeder shipments. 
East St. Louis, 111.: 

RueeipUs. 

lyocal .slaughter. 

Stockei and feeder shipmenls. 
Fort Worth, Toi.: 

Reexapt.s .. 

Local slaughter. 

Stocker and fwder shipments.| 
K msius rity, Mo : 

Receipts.. 

Local .slaughter. 

Stock'd and f^dei shipments 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Receipts.. . . 

Local slaughter .. 

Stocker and feeder shipments 
Sioux Oity, Iowa: 

Rec‘eipts--- - 

Local .slaughter .. 

Htoeker and feeder siiipinents. 
South SI. Jfxseph, Mo. 

Kec ipts. 

Local slaughter _ .. 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
South St. Paul, Minn.: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter . . . 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 


Division of Statistical ami llistovical Research. 
Sion of Livestock, Meats and Wool. 

Local slaughter represents uuuiber driven out 


1 

Aim. 

May 

June 

1 July 

1 

iAllg Soi>t. 

Oct.jNov Dec. Total 

314 

200 

209 

285 


541 

1 4,405 

210 

210 

256 

223 

256 

V(«) 

2,962 

0 

1 8 

33 

46 

100 

217 

701 

158 

62 

* 70 

40 

()] 


id 1,826 

21 

14 

1 7 

6 

12 

21 

15 192 

(» 

H 

23 

10 

0 

84 

1 :4.i8 i 180 78/ 

l(i 

37 

88 

KG 

85 

02 

m 

8 

27 

08 

02 

58 

21 

> 371 

<‘) 

(') 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 7 

35 

105 

08 

42 

22 

40 

445 

22 

40 

42 

13 

10 

0 

205 

3 

7 

10 

10 

5 

18 

77 

120 

155 ' 

1.52 

114 

152 

28.1 

1,762 

1(/I 

102 j 

lOU 

8() 

1 1(H 

1()0 I 

1,202 

0 

12 

25 

10 

35 

00 

350 

1 

ir.4 

13.3 

175 

105 1 

388 

522 1 

165 150 2,780 

134 

107 

130 

137 

135 

108 1 

100 ' JKi 1,(543 

.5 

0 

20 

M 

205 

320 

J52 47 1 30 010 

10 

13 

i 

14 

21 

1 

52 

449 

IS 

11 

il 

11 

ir 

! 28 

o36 


1 

2 

3 

7 

20 

84 

115 

88 

8,5 

01 

100 

144 

1 1,333 

80 

73 

00 

77 

82 

00 

1,010 

17 

13 

15 

H 

22 

40 

' 231 

7 

7 

15 

15 

41 

1 113 

773 

7 

7 

7 

12 

30 

70 

411 

1 

(») 

I 

3 

8 

1 

17 1 

130 


C'oiiipded from data of the reporting serv ice of the Divi* 


public stockyards for local slaughter. 


1 Not over 500. 
















Table 436. — Feeding sheep: Inspected shipments from public stoclcyardsj 1926 


tm YSAfiBooK or AGSicoLTune; im 



imm 

fe; 

$ 

M 

seats tettt sttst 
lim 

3 t 

oJ 


|ll s 

mm 

§ 

s 

§!§§§ 3§ii§ §i§g3 

1 

00 

1 

mm mum 

Mi 

§ 

i 

turns nmm mm 

8'^s*;Js5 ^c<c<-*of 

§ 

ts 

O 

“g'sfs's'sJ 

i 

i 

mum mum 

^fes^s^ S5*'*2'a‘ 

i 

1 

'f 

i 

i 

CCi 

l§i§ii uumm 

|s‘s‘s"^g‘ •'■gSSjSfS! 

A 

§ 

s§s§§ s§8§i 

■< 

|0§iii nmm 

fe; 

§ 

i 

Ssiss sisli mm 

®*'^BS2 a8"a'S' 

n 

1 

3 

►n 

te; 

s' 

§ 

g 

§§gii mm 

«SS'gi“»'' S'2' - 


3 

*-> 

Iteigas S5issi 

|s2"SfC ss-” ■'* 

umm 

1 

g 

a 

lissif iisias 

i|»-r«r t>>ei tCi-i 

!4 

i 

'•j* 

%m% mm 

Mfdr«^*e*f i-T eirf fxS^c^ 

cd 

K 

< 

mmu jsi 

sof'^ "^fcf <©»-r 1 

I " i 

iiSIS SS 1^5 g”iS3 

e«»-t t-Trt *0 » |.r «> 

S 

i 


lillli 

fi-«- 

-T 

i 

1 

sis§a iS«a§ sipi 

eoVc^ccsel jjaf 

¥ 

4 

. 

mm 

MS 

fei 

PO CO OO io 

® fft i-« 

i'. 

siiss ji iss pis§ 

r-r«feo*oeo ir^T ico*'-" r-T 'nI 

t- 

1 

i 

>-» 

IsfS 

•O^OOpi 

I 

i§5is5 isSii § 'um 

ad 00 o to j« 1$ 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 i 

irfcet origin: 

Chicago, m. 

Denver, Colo. 

East St. Louis, D1. 

Fort Worth, Tsx. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

LonifivillA. TTv 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

South St. Joseph. Mo.. 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

All other inspected. 

t 

1 

• 

t 

» 

a 

» 

t 

1 

1 

» 

1 

ft 

f 

ft 

1 

f 

1 

• 

•a 

1 

ite destination: 

Colorado.... 

Ulmois. 

TnriinnA ___ 

Iowa. 

Kansas______ 

Kentucky. 

Michigan... 

Alinnesota... 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Ohio... 

South Dakota..,.... 

Texas. 

Wisconsin. 

All other. 


Divisioii of Statistieil and Historical Reaearcli. Compiled from Bureau of Ammal Industry inspection reoords. 
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Table 437. —Farm prices 0/ sheep, per head, hy ages, United States, January 1, 


Jan. 1~ 

Under 

1 year 
old 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
over 

Weth¬ 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

Kants 


DoOs. 

DoUt. 

DoUt. 

DoUa. 

1912. 

2.04 

3.45 

3.43 

8.26 

1913. 

3.11 

3.98 

3.93 

8.80 

1914. 

3.22 

4.09 


8.49 

1915. 

3.62 

4.69 

4.48 

■ESIl 

191 <1. 

4.13 

5.35 

5.02 

E13 

1917. 

6.63 

7.48 

6.78 


191ft. 


12.70 

11.26 

20.84 

1919. 

8.82 

12.44 

11.02 

21.90 


Jan. 1— 

Under 

1 year 
old 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
over 

Weth¬ 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

Katns ’ 


DoUs. 

Dolh. 

DolU. 

Dolla, 

1920. 

8.07 

11.04 

9.04 

21.94 

1921.. 

KSEl 


5.94 

15 13 

1922. 

4.25 

4.83 

4.05 

11.31 

1923 . 

6.80 

7.67 

5.90 

14. .30 

1924. 

6.97 

a 10 

5.98 

1.5. .56 

l«2f.... 

8.52 


7.13 

ia91 

1926. 



7.32 

18.46 

1927. 

7.91 

10.29 

6.61 

ia76 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 438. — Sheep: EHtimaicd price per 100 pounds rereived hy producers^ United 

Stales t 1910-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

5(iar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dbc. 

Weight, 
ed av. 

Average: 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

Dolla. 

Dolla. 

Dolla. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

Dolla. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

1910-1913. 

4.58 

4.52 

4.80 

5. in 

4.99 

4.76 

4. 62 

4. 31 

4 26 

4. 18 

4 1.5 

4 23 

4.55 

1914-1920. 

7.43 

7.79 

8.26 

8.69 

8.09 

8.22 

7.75 

7. fH) 

7. .55 

7.41 

7.30 

7.30 

7.84 

1921-1925-. 

6.26 

6.56 

6.85 

0.92 

6.71 

6.28 

a 13 

6.04 

5.99 

6.97 

5.99 

6.28 

6.35 

1910. 

5.63 

5.09 

5.64 

6.10 

5.79 

5.44 

6.47 

4.68 

4. 81 

4.08 

4.63 

4. 51 

5.24 

1911. 

4.47 

4.34 

4.45 

4.55 

4.51 

4.24 

4.19 

3.98 

3.91 

3.68 

3. 65 

3.71 

4.16 

1912. 

3.89 

4.01 

4.12 

4.57 

4 74 

4. 52 

4.21 

4. 26 

4.11 

4.19 

4.05 

4.21 

4.24 

191 .^ - 

4.3.5 

4.63 

4.97 

6.16 

4.91 

4.84 

4.20 

4.32 

4.23 

4.16 

4.27 

4.46 

4.55 

1914 . 

4. 67 

4.67 

4.77 

4.96 

4.87 

4.70 

4. 7.5 

4. 87 

4.80 

4.81 

4. CM 

4.95 

4.79 

1915--. 

4.95 

5.14 

5.36 

5.60 

5.54 

5.43 

5. Zfi 

5.16 

5 06 

5.18 

5.18 

5.38 

a27 

1916 . 

5 .52 

5.00 

6.:i6 

6. 61 

a 66 

6.54 

6.33 

6.22 

6. 25 

6 20 

6.41 

0.77 

6.29 

1917. 

7.33 

8.17 

9.21 

9.09 

10.15 

9.84 

9. 32 

9.33 

10.05 

10.24 

10.20 

10 44 

9.45 

1918 . 

10. 55 

10. 75 

11.41 

11.08 i 

12.32 

ll.i»6 

11.04 

10.99 

10. 79 

10.35 

10.11 

9.46 

la 95 

1919 . 

9.68 

0.95 

ia45 

11.33 

ia93 

10.34 

9. 25 

9.06 

8.69 

&46 

S. 35 

8.53 

9.63 

1920. 

9.34 

9.97 

10.25 

10.66 

ia34 

9.13 

8.21 

7.54 

7.24 

6.62 

6.20 

6.54 

8.51 

1021--. 

5.30 

5.01 

5.27 

5.11 

5.11 

4.74 ! 

4.34 

4.38 

4.11 

3.96 

3.84 

4.10 

4.65 

1922.. 

4. .57 

5.71 

6.51 

a43 

6.65 

6.09 

6. 11 

5. 98 

6.70 

5.93 

6.02 

6.27 

5.96 

192,3. 

0.88 

6.83 

7.06 

7.20 

0.92 

6.43 

6.43 

6.22 

6.67 

6.33 

6.20 

6.39 

6.65 

1924 . 

6 71 

6.82 

7.22 

7.45 

7.33 

7.09 

6.t)0 

6.32 

30 

6.32 

6.39 

6.84 

6.81 

1925 . .. 

7,86 

8. 41 

8.20 

8.42 

7.53 

7.04 

7.17 

7.32 

7.27 

7.31 

7.51 

7.79 

7.70 

1926. 

7. 05 

8.20 

7. <Ki 

7.67 

7.78 

7.56 

7.09 

6.92 

7.13 

6.93 

6. 75 

6.06 

7.43 


Division of Crop and Livestoc*k Estimates. 

Table 439. — Lambs: Estimated price per 100 pounds received hy producerSj United 

States, 1910-1926 


Year hegAning 
June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUa. 

DoUa. 

1910^1913. 

6.26 

5.98 

6. .51 

5.47 

5.35 

5.31 

5.52 

5.78 

.0 78 

5.94 

6 20 

6. 26 

.5.76 

1914-1920. 

10 92 

10 31 

10.16 

10 08 

0.89 

9.78 

9.80 

10.18 

10 63 

10 83 

11.44 

11.44 

10.44 

1921-1926. 

10.20 

9.95 

9.66 

0.62 

9.72 

9.84 

1016 

10 74 

11.08 

U.60 

11.22 

11.32 

10.42 

1910 _ 

7.13 

0 71 

70 

6.85 

6.78 

5.64 

5.60 

6.71 

5.44 

5.49 

5.77 

5.74 

5.79 

1911 __ .. 

6.61 

5.42 

5. 25 

6.02 

4.68 

4.68 

4.93 

5.22 

5.15 

6.38 

5.98 

6.16 

5.28 

1912 .. 

6.02 

6.74 

5.60 

5. 49 

.0 42 

5.37 

5.70 

6.03 

0 34 

0 56 

0.59 

0 66 

5.96 

ittia . 

0 36 

0 05 

5. 50 

5. 51 

5.61 

6.64 

6 8.') 

0 16 

0 18 

0 31 

0 47 

0 49 

0 0.3 

1914 . 

6.47 

0 55 

0 26 

0 27 

0 09 

014 

0.33 

O 47 

oe'" 

0 06 

7. 35 

7.32 

6 40 

1915 . 

! 7.26 

7.21 

0 70 

0 71 

0 70; 

0 76 

7 02 

7.29 

7.78 

8. 10 I 

8.58 

8.49 

7.38 

19in 

8.36 

8.16 

8.1.5 

8.22 

8.02 ! 

8.41 

8. 72 

9. 59 

10 61 

11.46 

12.03 

12.51 

9.50 

1917 

12.64 

11.19 

12.08 

13,00 

14.09 

13,79 

13. 81 

13.83 

13. 77 

14.11 

15 34 

1.0 39 

13.60 

J91R _ 

14.98 

14.20 

14.20 ! 

1.3. 73 

13.20 i 

12.64 

12.44 

12.71 

13.17 

14.03 1 

14. 61 

14.34 

13.65 

1919 _ 

13. 89 

13.09 

12.91 

12. 25 

11.47 

11.46 

ILS"^ 

12.91 

14.08 

14.17 

14.63 1 

14 26 

13 05 

1920 

12.82 

11.79 

10 84 

10.31 

9.65 

9.37 

8.46 

8.44 

7.76 

7.90 

7.65 

7.78 

9.41 

1021. 

1922. 

192^3. 

1924.. 

1925 . 

7. 59 

7.37 

0 99 

0 27 

6.98 

6 12 

0 60 

7.33 

8.87 

10 21 

10.64 

10 30 

7.88 

9.87 

9. 55 

9.39 

9. 43 

10 06 

10.30 

10.49 

10 69 

10 83 

11.01 

10.69 

11.00 

10.30 

10.72 

10.60 

0.96 

10.28 

10. 17 

10.01 

10.10 

10.19 

10 53 

11.22 

11.32 

11.43 i 

10. 54 

11.21 

10 50 

1015 

10.18 

10.35 

10.55 

10 06 

12.60 

13.13 

13.48 

12.22 

11.99 

11.45 

11.62 

12.07 

11.71 

1 1 

11.80 

11 

11. 95 
11.32 

12.04 

11.31 

12.20 

11.11 

12.67 

10.92 

12.79 

12.02 

11.56 

11.32 

11.78 

11.08 

1926. 

ii. oz 
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Tablb 440.— Sheep: Eetimated price per 100 pounde received hy producers^ h\ 

Statesf IBfeS 


1 

Btato j 

Jan. 

13 

Feb. 

16 

1 

Mar.l 

15 

j 

Apr. 
15 ' 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 
15 1 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Avei 

age 


Dolln. 

Dolh. 

Doiu: 

DoUt. 

DoUt. 

DclU. 

D 01 U. 

DoUx. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUi 

. 

7.10 

8.00 

7.20 

6.70 

6.40 

6.20 

5.50 

5.40 

aoo 

5.10 

5.40 

6.00 

6.2 

New Hampshire. 


6.50 



6.60 

a 50 

aoo 

a20 

7.00 

6.90 

6.30 

6.20 

a 51 

Vtrniont-.’__ 


5.20 



5.20 

5.70 

6.10 

a 10 

5.40 

5.16 

4.80 

4.90 

6.1' 

Mascr.chusetts. 

. 

6.00 




a 50 

6.00 

6.00 



5.50 

6 01 

Khodc Island. 


7.00 



7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

6.50 

7.00 

0.00 

7.0 

Connecticut-_ 


10.00 



9.70 


a50 

10.60 

aoo 

7.00 

8.00 

7.60 

a^' 

New York. 

5.60 

6.f0 

5.80 

0.00 

6.40 

5.70 

5.80 

5.70 

5.90 

5.60 

5.40 

5.60 

5.81 

Now Jersey. 

C.50 

7.00 

6,00 

7.00 

6.00 


a 00 

6.00 


5.00 

5.00 


ao 

Pennsylvania. 

7.70 

7.60 

7.70 

7.00 

7.50 

^50 

6.70 

aeo 

6.30 

7.00 

6.20 

aoo 

6.61 

Ohio. 

7.00 

7.00 

6.80 

6.70 

6.70 

6.10 

5.80 

5.80 

5.90 

6.70 , 

5. to 

5.70 

a2( 

Indiana. 

6.20 

6.00 

5.80 

5.90 

5.80 

5.70 

6.40 

5.20 

5.30 

5.10 

5.30 

6.20 

a5i 

Illinois. 

6.80 1 

7 40 

7.00 1 

6.40 

7.00 

6.80 

6.30 

5.50 

6.10 

6,70 

6.40 1 

aoo 

6.3' 

Michigan. 

6.60 

7.30 

6.70 

6.00 

6.90 

7.00 

6.10 

a 10 

a30 

6.70 

6.60 

6.20 

6 . 4 : 

Wisconsin_. 

6.70 

7.00 

6.80 

6.20 

7.00 

6.80 

6.60 

5.30 

6.50 

5.50 

5.60 

, 6.30 

6.11 

Minnesota. 

7.20 

7.40 

7.30 

7.70 

8.00 

7.00 

6.70 

6.30 

7.00 

a3o 

6.90 

6.00 

ao 

Iowa. 

7.ao 

7.20 

7.60 

7.80 

7.90 

7.80 

6.20 

7.20 

6.80 

6.20 

aoo 

6.50 

7.0 

Missouri. 

7.50 

7.40 

7.00 

6.70 

7 00 

6.90 

6. 50 

aoo 

6.40 

a 40 

6.50 j 

6.30 

6.71 

North Dakota. 

7.80 

7.80 

7.50 

7.3(i 

8 JO 

7.00 

6.90 

7.10 

7.70 

aoo 

6.10 

6.40 

7.21 

Booth Dakota_— 

8.50 

7. 70 

8.00 

7.60 

7.1»0 

6.70 

6.40 

! a 10 

7.00 

aoo 

a 40! 

5.80 

7.01 

Nebraska. 

7.60 

8.50 

8.50 

9.60 

8. .30 

7.90 

7.50 

1 6.30 

7.20 

6.80 

6.70 

7.00 

7.0 

Kansas. 

7.40 

8.50 

8.50 

7.40 

7.f0 

8.00 

7.60 

i 7.60 

6.40 

aso 

aeo 

6.40 

7.3t 

Delaware —. 

0.f>0 

7.50 


5.00 

5 (’0 

5.00 


‘ 4,50 


6.80 

aoo 

7.00 

5.81 

Mnrjland-—. 

6.60 

6.60 

6 16 

6. '>0 

6.00 

6.20 

6. 40 

5.80 

[ 4 . 96 ’ 

5.60 

6.80 

5.10 

6.7j 

Virginia. 

6.40 

6.50 

7.10 

6.60 

6 60 

a 10 

5.80 

1 5.50 

6.00 

5.80 

6.90 

5.70 

ai: 

Wist Virginia. 

8.00 

7.50 

8.00 

8.20 

7.10 

6.60 

6 20 

a 10 

6.30 

6.90 

7.40 

y.oo 

7.1( 

North Carolina. 

•6,20 


6,90 

8.00 

7.60 

&00 

7. GO 

7.70 

1 7.20 

7.50 

! aoo 

8.00 

7 . 5 ; 

South Carohiift,., . 


- -. - 

. - 


7.10 

a 70 

, 7.(K) 

aKo 

7.10 

0.40 

1 aw 

7.00 i 

a 81 

Georgia. 

6.50 




6.00 

5.80 

a 50 

1 6.70 

5.70 

6. to 

aoo 

6.40 

ao( 

Florida. 


_ 

.. 


7.50 


5.60 

5.00 

6.60 

5. '■/O 

6.50 

6.00 ; 

6 . 1 : 

Kentucky. 

6.00 

1 7 . 06 ' 

6.90 

Yio 

aso 

’aso" 

5.70 

5.80 

5.90 

a8o 

aso 

6.80 i 

a 4 ; 

Tennessee. 

6.30 

* 6.40 

6.(0 

7,20 

7.10 

6.70 

5.60 

a 00 

6.70 

6.70 

6.40 

6.10 

a4i 

Alabama. 

4.80 

6.70 

5.40 

6.00 

7.00 

6.60 

5.40 

0.20 

1 6 10 

7.00 

I aoo 

7 00 

ai( 

Mississippi. 

5.00 

6.20 

4 1*0 

5.10 

5.20 

5 00 

, 4.70 

4.50 

5.20 

4,70 

4.70 

6.20 

4.94 

Arkan!=as. 

5.10 

5.80 

. _ 

1 . 

5.80 

5 (K) 

! 5.;io 

4.70 

4.80 

5,10 

6.10 

6.50 

5.31 

Louisiana.. 

7.70 


6.70 

4,50 

4.00 


1 4.10 

5.50 

7.50 

5.50 

6.80 

5.80 

as^ 

Oklahoma. 




7.00 

6. .’;o 

7.00 

6. 50 

a 30 

7.50 

6.50 

7.20 

aoo 

a 72 

Texas__ 

; 6.60 

6. iK) 

7.50 

7. 20 

6.80 

6.90 

f) 50 

7.40 

7.20 

7. SO 

6.70 

7.00 

7.04 

Montana. 

8.50 

8.70 

8.40 

8.00 

8 10 

8.30 

8. 70 

8.50 

8.80 

7.50 

7.20 

7.90 

8.22 

Id^ho. 

7. 40 

7.60 

7,40 

7.20 

8.10 

8.40 

8.00 

6.90 

a 30 

6,80 

6.20 

6,60 

7.24 

Wyoming. 

0.00 

8.60 

8.50 

9 00 

9.80 

9 00 

8 10 

aso 

7.80 

6.60 

7.80 

8.70 

a 31 

Colorado. 

i).:}0 

9.20 

8.80 

8. no 

8.40 

8.90 

6.90 

6.50 

7.60 

a 10 

6,80 

aoo 

7.92 

New Mexico.. 

- 

8.70 

8.50 

9.10 

1 8.50 

8.00 

8.50 

0 00 

7.50 

8.40 

7.80 

7.00 

8.27 

Arizona. 

8.30 

8.60 

7,(i0 

6.30 

I 0.80 

a 80 

aoo 

5.60 

6.00 

6.50 

6.70 

7.00 

(1.7(j 

Dtah. 

8.60 

9.20 

9.00 

7.80 

i 8.(X) 

8.00 

7 70 

7.70 

8.00 

7.90 

7.70 

j.50 

8.17 

Nevada_-. 


12.00 


7.00 

7.50 

7.00 

7.50 


8.00 

8.70 



a 24 

Washington. 

7.80 

a20 

7.W 

8.60 

8.20 

7.40 

7.00 

6.50 

7.00 

a 50 

6.80 

6.50 

7.37 

Oregon. 

0.60 

10.00 

9,00 

8.90 

7.60 

8.30 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.10 

7.40 

7.10 

1 ao8 

California. 

9.40 

9.10 

8.90 

8.10 

8.70 

8. CO 

7. no 

7.40 

7.50 

7.50 

7.20 

7.30 

8.05 

United States. 

7.96 

&20 

7.66 

7,67 

7.78 

7.56 

7.09 

1 ao2 

7.13 

a93 

a 75 

a95 

7.38 
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FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 1126 

TabIiX 441.—Lo»t&s; Estimated price per 100 pounds received hy producers, by 
^ States t 1926 


State 

Jan. 

IS 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

IS 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

flopt. 

15 

Oct, 

15 

Nev. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Aver¬ 

age 


DolU 

Dom, 

TMh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls 


Dolls, 

Maine.— 

11.70 

12.50 

11. fO 

12.60 

11.00 

12.60 

11.50 

12.20 

11. SO 

! 11. .50 

10.00 

11.001 

11.72 

New Hampshire. — - 

11. SO 

12.00 

11.30 

11.50 

12.00 

12. .50 

! 13.00 

n.f»() 

12. (*0 

11.30 

11.20 

11. (iS 

11.79 

Verinout . 

11.50 

11.80 

11. 70 

U.OO 

11.00 

11 80 

12 

11 90 

11.30 

11.30 

11 10 

11.00 

11 49 

MasBachiiselts. 

12.50 

12 70 

11.00 

11. 50 


12 20 

10, 60 

11.00 

1‘’.00 


11. fiO 

1 

11.61 

Rhode Island. 

12.60 

14. 00 

14.00 

14.00 

13.60 

I 

1.5.00 

14 50 

14. 50 

13.00 

13.00 

12.80 

li 00 

13.57 

Connecticut .. 

13. 50 

10.00 


14.00 

1.5.00 

1.5 00 

14 00 

14. 60 

13 50' 


13.00 

13.00 

13.65 

New York. 

12.80 

12. HO 

12.30 

12.00 

12-30 

13.40 

12.30 

11.70; 

11.70, 

12.10 

11 90 

11.80 

12 26 

New Jersey. 


I’iW) 


14.00 

14.00 

14 00 

14.00 

15 OO’ 


12.00 

12 00 

14.00 

13. 61 

Pennsylvania—. 

12.30 

12. (iO 

12. 2() 

11 70 

; 12.70 

13 30 

12.40 

11.30 

12 00 

11.80 

11.70 

11.70 

12.14 

Ohio. 

13.00 

12.40 

12.00 

11.30 

12.40 

12.80 

12.00 

11.70 

12.00 

11.90 

11. 70 

11.30 

12.04 

Indiana. 

J3.00 

12. 50 

11.90 

11.70 

^ 12.30 

13 70' 

12 40 

11 70 

12 OO 

11 80 

11 .50 

10.8(J 

12.11 

IHinois. 

13.30 

12 

11 70 

11.00 

12.70 

13 00 

12.40 

n 80 

12. 20 

11 70 

11.50 

11.40 

12.18 

Michigan.—.. 

13. 50 

13 00 

, 12 lOl 12. 10 

1 12.70 

13. 20 

1.3 00 

11.90 

12 10 

12.10 

11. ^0 

11.50 

12.42 

Wisconsin. 

13.00 

12 00 

I2.:t0! 11.80 

12.201 13.20 

12.40 

11.50 

12 00 

11.70 

11.70 

11.30 

12.09 

Minnesota .. 

13. 2U 

1 12.30 

11. 80 

11.90 

12.(0 

12.40 

12. 60 

11. 70 

11 70 

1? (X) 

11 .M) 

11.30 

12.08 

Iowa. 

13.20 

12.40 

11. 90 

' 11.60 

12.60 

1.3. 50 

12.30 

12.30 

12.10 

11 70 

11 70 

11.10 

12,20 

Missouri. 

12. 80 

12.00 

11,30 

, 11.40 

13.0(9 1.1 40 

11.90 

11.20 

11 40 

11.40 

11 20 

10 SO 

11 82 

North Dakota. 

12. VO 

! 12.00 

11.40 11.40, 

[ 11. .50; 12. fO 
12.201 13.40 

11.(0 

11.50 

11.,50 

n 10 

11 40 

10 10 

11 55 

South Dakota. 

13 10 

12. to 

11.00 

t 11.80 

11. fO 

11. .50 

11. 50 

11.70 

13.80 

11 00 

12.03 

Nebraska.-. 

14.00 

12. IK) 

12. 30 

12.10 

12..W 

13.80 

11.90 

11.00 

12.00 

11. 70 

12. 00 

11 30 

12. 29 

Kansas. 

Delaware_ 

12.80 

12.00 

i 12.40 
13.00 

12 00 

1 11.90 
1 14.00 

12.70 

14.00 

13.80 

15.00 

12.40 
12 00 

11.90 

11.70 
13 30 

11.90 

12.50 

11.70 

12,(0 

11.20 

11.00 

12.20 
12.94 

Maryland. 

13.20 

13.90 

Ik €0 

13 40 

14.70 

1 14.70 

13.00 

12.70 

12 40 

12. CO 

12.30 

12. HO 

IH. 23 

Virginia. 

n 80 

i 2 .ro 

12, 40 

13.30 

13. • 0 

13.20 

12.10 

11.80 

11.(0 

11.70 

11 70 

13.80 

12.30 

West Virginia. 

12.00 

12.00 

11.80 

' 11.90 

11.70; 

12.20 

J1.70 

11.30 

11.00 

11. Ml 

11.40 

11.10 

11. ()2 

North Carolina - 
South C'aroliiia_ 

10.00 

11.20 

11.10 11.60' 
11.40 12.00; 

10. MV 
10 60 

12.00 
9. 40 

11 CO 
9.00 

11.00 

9. 50 

11.(K) 
I 8.00 

I'KHO 
h) (X) 

11. (K) 
9 .SO 

11. /.I) 
9. 

11.07 

9.84 

Georgia. 

0. 20 



10.201 

8.(0 

9. 70 

9.(0 

8.40 

9 (X) 

JO. (K) 

8 80! 

9. 50 

9.45 

Florida-. 




.1 

12. 50 


10.00 


8.60 

8. 50 

9. (10 

10. (X) 

6. 87 

Kentucky. 

‘ll.'bO 

'u'io 

JI.70 

j 11.40 

13.00 

H.f»0 

12. (.0 

12.00 

11.70 

11.70 

11. 20j 

11.10 

12.03 

TeiiTu^ssec __ 

11.00 

10.40 

10.80 

11 30 

12.50 

13.40 

11.90 

11.20 

10 70 

10.80 

10 30' 

9.00 

11. 16 

Alabama..-. 

7.20 

7.30! 

8.50! 7.30 

9.10 

9 (0 

9. 30 

10. 10' 10.30 

9.00 

12 20 

10 20 

9.18 

Mississippi. 


0. 50 

1 7 (0 

7.00 

7. CO 

7 50 

9. (X) 

8.001 8 00 

7.rx) 

7 80l 

8 (lO 

7.74 

Arkansas . 

' LOO 

8.90 

7 401 10. 20 

a. 01) 

8 00 

9.20 

8 30 

1 8 00 

7.80 

8.70 

8. 10 

8.30 

Louisiana.. _ _ 


(). 50 

1 7.00 7.40 

5.40 


7.30 

7.(0 

8. f)0 

7.(0 

8 50 

H. 06 

7.38 

Oklahoma __ 


11.50 

1 11.(0' 11.20 

11. JO 

13.00 

11.70 

10. Oi) 

1 30. .W 10.70 

9 70 

0..50 

10 ‘X) 

Texas ... 

"9.30 

9. 50 

lO.OOl 10.00 

10. KO 

10.10 

1 9.50 

1 9.40 

10 00 

10,40 

9.60 

9. JO 

9.81 

Montana .. 

1J.20 

11.90 

11.90 11.30 

12.00 

11.30 

11. .10 

ia70 

11.20! 10.00 

10 50 

10.80 

11.25 

Idaho . . 

1J.7() 

11.40 

l(».f0 10.80 

11.00 

12 30 

> 11.30 

11. lO 

11.30 

11. (X> 

10. 20 

10. 00 

11 13 

Wyoming . 

12.40 

12. U) 

11.501 11.00 

11.00 

12,0(1 

11. 40 

m 50 

10. 30 

11.00 

11. 30 

11 30 

1 1. .36 

Colorado __ 

14 30 

12. eo 
12 on 

IJ.CK)' It. HO 

12.00 

12.90 

12.60 

11. .^0 

12.00 

12.00 

11.80 

11.70 

12.22 

Now Mexico .. 

14.00 

' 11.51)1 11.00 

11.00 

1(1, 50 

10.6(1 

10. (X) 

JO 30 

1(170 

10 20 

10 80 

11.10 

Arizona . .. 

J3. 20 

12. (10 

]1.80> 12.20 

n.(»o 

12. 10 

11. (X* 

12.10 

11 50 

10. 801 

10.70 

11 IX) 

11.72 

Utah —. 

12.10 

11. 5( 

11.40, 10.30 

1140 

10.90 

10. 70 

11.10 

11.20 

11.90 

11.80 

10. 50 

11.23 

Nevada _ 



lO.Ool 12.00 

12.50 

11.20 

10. 30 

12.00 

Jl. 10 

10. 70 

11.50 

10.00 

n. 13 

Washington_ 

1 1.4(1 

11.30 

10. .SO 11. 40 

11.00 

11.40 

11. 10 

10, 60 

10. 60 

10, HO 

10 60 

10 40 

10. 88 

Orftgeti _ _ 

13.00 

12.00 

ll.«0‘ ll.M) 

11 60 

10.90 

U). HO 

10.90 

11.40 

10. 20 

10. 20 

10, (X) 

11.26 

Califoriua. 

13.(0 

12.80 

12 401 12.00 

11.(0 

11.50 

12.00 

11.80 

11. 50 

11.8.0 

11.40 

11. 50 

U.99 

United States.. 

12 79 

1' 12.02 

1 

11. 5()j 11,32 

11.78 

12,07 

1 

11.52 

11. 12 

11. 32 

11.31 

11. 11 

10,92 

11.57 


Pivision of C’rop and Livestock Estimates, 






































im YBAWBOOK W AGMCULTORS, im 

Tabm md lamim, mli»e and vmtem: Avsrage price per 100 paunde 

Chicagoi by montk$t 1909-19^6 

SHEEP 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

D»:u. 

DoUs, 

DolU, 

Jhiy. 

Dollt. 

DolU, 

DoJU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Valin. 

1909-1913. 

4.84 

A 12 

5.84 

5.95 

5.81 

4.75 

4.32 

4.12 

4.23 

4.10 

4.00 

4.35 

4. 79 

1914-1930.. 

8.98 

9.74 

10.63 

11.28 

10.49 

8.45 

8.44 

a50 

8.14 

7.93 

7.81 

7.97 

9.03 

1921-1926. 

7.71 

a 01 

&73 

A 57 

7.80 

5.43 

5.90 

60S 

6.05 

6.31 

6.71 

7.62 

7.(0 

1909. 

"“4.90 

4.92 

5.28 

6.00| 

A 06 

5 28 

4. 08 

4.50 

4.65 

4.35 

4.62 

4.92 

4.97 

1910.-. 

6.66 

6.60 

7.00 

7.60 

6.55 

5.10 

4.20 

4.20 

4.20 

3.95 

3.70 

3.90 

5 25 

1911. 

4.10 

4.15 

4.70 

4.20 

4.45 

3.80 

3.95 

3.50 

3.80 

3.65 

3.45 

8.65 

;i 94 

1912. 

4.30 

4.15 

5.30 

5.90 

6.15 

4.50 

4.25 

4.05 

4.15 

4.00 

4.05 

4.45 

4 60 

1913. 

5.36 

5.90 

6.40 

6.45 

5.85 

5.05 

4.50 

4.85 

4.80 

4.65 

4.60 

4 95 

5.19 

1014. 

6.60 

5.70 

5.95 

6.35 

5.65 

5.10 

! 5.40| 

5.55 

5.30 

5. 30 

6.65 

5.40 

5.56 

1915. 

6.80 

6.45 

7.46 

7.70 

7.35 

5.50 

6.051 

; 6.25 

5.75 

6.00 

5.85 

6 20 

6 36 

1915... 

7.30 

7.75 

8.26 

8.15 

8.20 

7.35 

7.25 

1 7.35 

7.80 

7.60 

8.00 

1 9.00 

7.82 

1917. 

10.00 

11.25 

11.70 

12.10 

13.00 

10.00 

9.10 

9.75 

11.15 

11.65 

11.25 

11.50 

1 l.‘M 

1918. 

12. 39 

12.35 

13.60 

15.65 

14.75 

' 13.40 

12.65 

; 13.1.5 

11.801 

10. 45 

9. 85 

1 9.40 

12 44 

1919-. 

10. 35 

11.35 

14.05 

14 50 

12.25 

9.30; 

9. 70 

' 9.7.5 

8. 30 

8. 15 

B 30 

1 9 00 

10.47 

1920 . 

11.80 

13.36 

13.40 

14.25 

12.35 

1 A50j 

8.90, 

7.70 

6.85; 

6 45 

5. 76 

4.70 

9.49 

1921. 

5.07 

4.90 

6.14 

0.58 

6.33 

1 4.46] 

5.081 

4 68 

1 4.49; 

4. 71 

4.40 

4.92 

6 13 

1922. 

i 7.26 

8.28 

9.. 17 

9.33 

7.35 

! 5. .591 

d. 12i 

, 5.68 

6.05 

6.25 

7.48 

! 7.28 

7.15 

1933. 

7.72 

8.08 

8. 04| 

8.90 

6.74 

1 5.00i 

6.161 

[ 7.09 

7. 29l 

6. 35 

6.89 

7 37 

7. 10 

1924. 

8.15 

9.12 

10. 50 

10.21 

All 

■ 5.82 

5. 66 

6.18 

5. 46 

6.60 

6.62 

3. 45 

7.57 

1925-,-,-.. 

10.33 

9.C9 

9.22 

7.84 

7.96| 

; d‘25| 

7.48, 0.83 

6.95 

7.64 

8.16 

9.67 

616 

1925 . 

9.72 

o.isj 

8.82 

8.87 

7.97i 

1 

1 5.8.51 

1 1 

5 97 

6.50 

6.251 

6.12 

5.88 

6.86 

7.26 

1 


LAMBS 


Average: 

1900-1913. 

1914-1920. 

1921-1925. 

7.38 

13.34 

13.98 

7.37 
13.64 
14.19 

7.81 
13.99 
14.44 

7.76 

14.04 

13.86 

7.64 

13.93 

13.29 

7.01 
12 H 
13.58 

7.18 
13 51 
13.25 

6 98 
12. 96 
12.08 

6 60 
12 86 
12.90 

j 

6 66 
12.40 
13.13 

6 94 
12 63 
14.27 


1909. 

7.36 

7.50 

7.65 

7.85 

6 25 

7.60 

7.70 

7.36 

6.80 

6. 50 

7 10 

7 .50 

7.43 

1910. 

8.30 

8 65 

9.40 

9. 10 

6 40 

7.60 

7.10 

6 70 

6.80 

6, 65 

6 25 

6.10 

7.59 

1911. 

6 20 

6.05 

6.10 

5.50 

5 85 

6 10 

6 30 

6 35 

5 70 

5 75 

5.54 

5 75 

5 93 

1912. 

e.-w 

6 15 

7.30 

7. 95 

8.30 

6 90 

7. 25 

7. 10 

7.00 

6. 75 

7.15 

7.75 

7 18 

1913. 

8. 55 

8.50 

660 

8.40 

7.40 

6 85 

7.55 

7.40 

7.15 

7. 05 

7.25 

7 W) 

7.69 

1914. 

7,90 

7.60 

7.66 

7.60 

610 

7.95 

«. 45 

8 15 

7.80 

7.60 

H 75 

6 30 

7.99 

1915. 

8.40 

6 76 

9.65 

9.65 

10.10 

9.20 

8. 76 

6 90 

6 75 

8 75 

8 80 

9.00 

9 05 

1916..:. 

10.30 

10.90 

11 10 

10. 45 

10. 75 

9. S.*) 

10. 56 

! 10. 75 

10.60 

10 15 

11.40 

IZ70 

10 77 

1017. 

13.86 

14 30 

14. 25 

14 40 

If. 90 

15 25 

15 65 

; 15 50 

17. 50 

17 40 

16 75 

16 45 

15 68 

1918. 

17.20 

16 60 

17. 55 

19.20 

16 00 

16 85 

18. .W 

1 17. TiO 

17. 25 

15 35 

15. 10 

14.60 

16 98 

1919... 

16 26 

17.40 

19. (X5 

16 15 

16 25 

14.05 

17.10 

1 16 75 

14. 86' 

15 00 

14. .50 

! 16 40 

16 31 

1920. 

19.50 

19.95 

16 80 

16 80 

17.40 

14.25 

15. 55 

13. 20 

13.30; 

12 35 

11 53; 

10.9<i 

15. 47 

1921. 

10.72 

9.07 

9. 91 

9.69 

11.07 

10 07 

10.09 

9 46 

8 86 

8 60 

9. 2,5! 

10. 86 

9 86 

1922. 

12. 67 

14.40 

16 39 

14. 10 

12.95 

12 42 

13.04 

12. 51 

13.53 

13. 91 

14. 17 

14. 9.3 

13 68 

1923-. 

14.69 

14.85 

14.56 

14. 42 

14.12 

14.81 

14.22 

12 80 

13. 52 

12 iXj 

12 7.5 

12. 96 

13 K9 

1924.. 

13.53 

14.95 

16.00 

16.22 

15.23 

14.12 

18.79 

13.57 

1638 

13.5? 

14.03 

16 47 

14.57 

1925. 

1628 

17.59 

16 28 

1AH5 

16 06 

16.80| 

16 11 

14.88 

1619, 15.20 

16. 44 

16 15 

16.66 

1926. 

15.28 

16 78 

13.48 

14.38 

16 30 

16 06 

1 

14.31 

14.20 

14.05| 13.88 

13.25 

j 12.57 

i4 26 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kosoarch. Figures prior to 1921 for sheep, and prior to November 
1920, for lambs^ compiled from Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent dgures troin dtita ot tho 
reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, an 1 Wool. Prices for sheep, 1905-1908 and for lambs, 
1901-1908, are available in 1924 Yearbook, li. 945, Table 553. 
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Tabli: 443. Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, by months, 19$6 

omCAOO 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

r 

Aver¬ 

age 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 













i 

Light and handy weight 














mndor 84 i>ouiids), me* 

DoIh. 

DoU. 

J)oU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU 

Dels. 

alum to choice. 

14.80 

13. 62 

13.32 

13. 87 

14. 61 

15. 83 

13^ 

13JB6 

13 44 

13 37 

13 04 


13. 70 

Heavyweight (02 pounds 
up), medium to choice.. 


11.90 

12.13 

12.99 

13.56 







11.17 

All weights, cull and 














common. 

^2.88 

12.11 

11.39 

12.09 

1 

12.23 

12.81 

11.12 

10.34 

10.67 

ia56 

10.20 

9.30 

11.30 

Spring lambs— 

Medium to choice. 




1 

ia89 

16.41 


_i 







(hill and common. 




15.24 

14.24 









yearling wtdhers, medium 














to choice___ 

12,00 

11.11 

10.66 

11. 86 

12.48 

13. 31 

11.76 

11.08 

10.85 

11.14 

10. 70 

9.32 

11.35 

J:wes— 



i 











Common to choice. 

7. .'V4 

7 29 

7.26 

7.86 

6.79 

6.71 

5.88 

6.19 

5.80 

5.92 

5.66 

6.54 

C.4C 

Cull.. 

3.83 

3.73 

3.75 

4.08 

3.60 

3.09 

3.10 

3.36 

3.28 

3.40 

3.10 

2.92 

.3.44 

FeeiUog lambs, medium to choice. 

16.02 

13. 74 

13.27 

12.97 

- 

13.21 

12.90 

12. 79 

13.14 

12.93 

12. 60 

U. 76 



EAST ST. LOUIS 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight 
(under 84 pounds), me¬ 
dium to choice._ 

14.36 

13.16 

12.87 

13.46 

13.96 

1 

13.08 

13.02 

12.98 

12.78 

12 45 

U. 85 

13.25 


11.88 

11.87 

12. 61 

m 


12.19 

11.71 

11.49 

11.74 

11.40 

11.82 

10.48 

10.32 

! 

10.26 

10.15 

.9.95 

0.44 

10.91 

Spring lambs— 

Medium to choice _ _ . 

16.18 






13.67 










11,75 

11.11 

IBB 

mm 

11.72 

11.78 

10.23 

IBB 


9.96 

9. 64 

i 0.1.3 

10. m 

Ewes— 

Common to choice_ 

6.90 

7.05 

7.00 

7.47 

6.43 

4.52 

4.42 

4. 65 

WiOii 

4.50 

4.72 



Cull. 

3.28 

3.62 

3.62 

3.«H3 

3.44 

2.40 

2.22 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.31 

2.50 

2.83 



FORT WORTH 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Lambs— 

Light and handy weight 
(under 84 pounds), me- 





1 

11.07 

12.80 

j 

i 

11.25 

11.34 

i 

12.20 

12.13 

i 

12.21 

10.92 


All weights, cull and 
common_ 





10.00 

1 

9.97 

8.50 

8. 55 

9.22 

9.42 

9.50 

8.70 


Spring lambs, medium to 
cboice 

1 




14.47 



1 




Yearling wethers, medium to 
choice - -_ 





10. 5t> 

10.75 

10.00 

10. 00 

10.00 

1 

10.00 

9.96 

9.63 


Ewes— , 

-1 










(3ommon to choice. 

6.25! 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

5. 75 

5.38 

5.25 

5.25 

6.34 

5.38 

5. 38 

5.13 

5.66 

Cull. 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.60 

2. 44 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.26 

2.60 


KANSAS CITY 


Slaughter sheep and lambs; 


Light and handy weight 
(ander 84 pounds), me¬ 
dium choice. 

All weights, cull and 

common. 

Spring lambs— 

Medium to choice. 

Cull and common. 

Yearling wethers, medium to 

choioe.—.— 

Ewes— ^ , 

Common to didoe. 

Cull.- 

Feeding lambs, medium to choice. 


14.03 

11.53 


6.98 
3.36 


12.68 

10.72 


11.52^10.541 


6.85 

3.32 


12.47 

ia75 


1A93 

12.44 


10.63 


6. OS 
3.36 


13.36 

11.52 


1& 12 
12L 76 


11.07 


7.30 

3.66 


13.81 

U.68| 


116.86, 
13.22 


11.40 


6 00 
2.65 


14.04 

11.60 


11.84 


5.02 

2.20 


13.38 

10.17 


ia37 


5.34 

2.44 


13.34 

10.04 


10 60 


6.47 

2 7d 


12.831 

o.ooi 


10. 36 


6.47 

2.90 


13.04 

10.08 


la 12 


5.ia 

2.6m 

il.8S|ll.80(U 84l 


5.24 

270 


12.60ill.70 
0. 82} 0.16 


13.17 

ia69 


9. 77^ 8.88 


6.26 

2.76 

11.06. 


ia68 


6.02 

2.90 
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Tablb 443,-^JShe^p: Aperoffe price per WO pounds ot six fnarkete, hy moidhe^Otd- 

Continued 


OMAHA 


Classification 



Light end handy weight 

(under 94 pounds), me- Hols. Hols. DoU. Dots Doa. iJoU Doh. Dots* DoUt, DoU, JOols, XMs, He 

dium to choice.14. CC12.09 12.0012. 70 14.26 14.95 13. 22 13.1412.9112L 90 12.40 12. 72 13 

Heavy weight (92 pounds 

up), medium to choice.11.34 la 58 13 66. 

All wdghts, cull and com¬ 
mon.12 14 11.29 la 92 12.06 12 26 la 46 10. 63 10. 4210.00 10 26 9. 92 9 22 10. 

Yearling wetherR, medluiii to 

choice. 11 36 10 33 9 8610 5811 58 12.78 10 38 9 96 9 75 0.92 9.31 8.8210 

Kwes— 

C^oranion to choice.... 6 99 6 52 6 66 7 41 6 47' 5 30 5 43 6 69 .5 49 5 46 6 26 6 17 5 

Cun. 3 61 3.21 3 10 3 66 3 121 2. 75 2 86 3 17 2 94 2 78 2 50 2 60 3. 

Feeding Jambs, modmm tocliojce,. 14.3413.17jia 23 la 94.la 79 12 69 U 6912. 64 la 47jia 1011.89... 


SOUTH ST PAX L 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight 
(under 84 poundh), me¬ 
dium to choice. 13 88 12 70 12.43 13.03 13. 68 14,83 12 70 12 82 12 48 12 69 12 18 11 41 la 

All weights, (ull and corr - 1 

rnon. 11. 55 JO 86 10 57 11 14 IJ 26 12 J7 10. 39 la 10 9 85 10 19 9 56 8 87 10 

Spnng lambs- 1 

Medium to choice. 16 62 . ' . 

Cull and common. 13 30;.I .. 

Ewes— I I 

('ommon to choice. 0.80 0 6H 6 60 7 20 6 18 6 30 5 12 5 55 6.25 5 41 5 18 6 07 6 

Cull. a 88 2 78 2 90 3 50 2 811 2 60 2 64 a 86 2. 76 2 70 2 7*3 a 66 Z 


division of Statistic^al and Tlistorical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting ser\)ce of t 
Bivi&ion of Livestock, Meats, and XV ool. 


Taulk 444. —Sheep and lambs: Trend of average farm prices and average inark 
prices per 100 pounds, at Chicago, 1910-10JO 



Farm price i 

Av orago market 
pneo at Chiuigo 

Price relatives, \ 
lUP 

zs 

|T 

Year 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Farm price 

Sheep Lambs 

Market price 

Sheep Lamb 


Dollars 

DoUais 

Dollars 

Dollars 





1910. 

6,24 

6.40 

5.26 

7 69 

115 2 

108.5 

108.7 

la 

1911. 

4.16 

6.19 

3.94 

5.93 

01.4 

88.0 

81 4 

8: 

1912. 

4.24 

5.62 

4.60 

7.18 

93.2 

95.3 

95.0 

9^ 

1913. 

4 65 

6.00 

5.19 

7.69 

100 0 

102.7 

107.2 

10 

1914 . 

4.79 

6.34 

6.66 

7 99 

105.3 

107 5 

114.9 

11 

1915. 

6.27 

6.86 

0.36 

9.05 

115.8 

116 .3 

131.4 

12 

1916. 

6.29 

8.22 

7.82 

10 77 

138.2 

139.3 

101.6 

14- 

1917. 

9.45 

la 31 

11.04 

15. 68 

207.7 

208.6 

228.1 

21 

1918.. 

10.96 

13.93 

Ja44 

16.98 

240.7 

236.1 

257 0 

23i 

1919. 

9 63 

12 96 

10,47 

16 31 

211 6 

219 7 

21(x3 

22i 

1920. 

8.51 

ir85 

9.49 

16.47 

187 0 

200 8 

196.1 

21 

1921 . 

i 4.65 

7 19 

5.13 

9.86 

102 2 

121.0 

106.0 

13 

1922. 

5.96 

9.76 

7.15 

13.68 

131.0 

165 4 

147.7 

19 

1923 . 

6.65 

10.60 

7.10 

ia80 

146.2 

178.0 

146.7 

19 

1924 . 

6.81 

10.75 

7.67 

14. 67 

149.7 

182.2 

156.4 

20 

1925. 

7.70 

12 30 

a 16 

15.66 

160 2 

208.5 

168.6 

21 

1926. 

7.43 

11.56 

7.25 

14 26 

163.3 

195.9 

1 149.8 

191 


Division of Statistical and Historical liesearoh. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livest< 
Estimates; market prices from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and W( 

> Weighted average. 
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446. Shetp and lamb*: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspeeHon, 

1907-19SS 


Yewr 

January 

February 

Mar(^ 

April 

May 

June 

July 

IW. 

l,0l«,701 

837,329 

841,526 

901,006 

708,671 

736^065 

884, MO 

Ig08_ __ ...w.,-.,---. 

871.642 

724,857 

677,048 

063,624 

731,785 

841,716 

89i; 113 

1900. 

906.338 

806, 561 

903,309 

830,010 

712.103 

842,528 

064ia4 

JOIO. 

903,242 

770,790 

726,676 

692,897 

795,690 

926,900 

967,378 

1911. 

1,129.800 

1,018,696 

1,059,388 

974,072 

1,085,306 

1,146,429 

1,149,617 

1912. 

1,383,239 

1,151,431 

1,105,020 

970,574 

962,679 

1,028,426 

1,181,240 

1913. 

1,192,485 

1 960 882 

883.197 

1,048, 6.50 
1,149,928 

1,127,346 

1,134.615 

1,273,496 

1914..1 

1,206,625 

i 1,112,500 

1,143,188 

i 1,084,577 

! 1,113,437 

1,171,105 

1915.. J 

1,196,2C8 

946, 912 

986,203 

829,906 
768, 683 

739,051 

882, 062 

'983,684 

1916. 

076,417 

903, 755 

8fll, 470 

854,014 

1 989,824 

930,169 

1917.. 

956,416 

818, 640 

i 861,331 

777, 346 

632,451 

i 710,031 

688,205 

1918. 

779,934 

065,015 

735,695 

61.4,814 

659, (K»3 

737,298 

869,403 

1919. 

1,003. 880 

753,940 

737,836 

807, 760 

S94, 324 

1 931.406 

1,160,470 

1920... . 

054, 607 

828,426 

787,807 

713. 790 

670, 074 

' 817,558 

1,048,428 

1921 ... -. 

1,068, :J46 

958, (U9 

1.075,213 

1,040,028 

984,903 

1,116,069 

1.059,902 

1022. 

054,329 

775.841 

837, 216 

739,117 

872,069 

1,028,136 

964,109 

192:1. 

1,021,211 

S3fs 473 

977, 420 

050, 097 

972,291 

914,372 

901,791 

1924.. .... 

3,083,095 

011,988 
854. 409 

808,398 

859, 774 

959, .'400 

1 975,300 

1,050,734 

192r>.. 

900, m 

984. 254 

1,012, 142 

1,024,, 6'43 

1 999.321 

1,071,074 

1926. 

1,039,271 

i»87, 730 

1.102, 503 

994,288 

958,802 

1,080,886 

1,041,683 

Yrwr 


Atifitist 

1 Srptf‘inher 

Ottoher 

November 1 

December 

I'otal 

1007 . 


fMK), 462 
9 :j2. :467 

891,953 

972,056 
1,047, 56.8 

79 : 4 ,155 
928, 280 

708,707 
9 : 40 ,305 

10,252,070 
10,304,666 

1908 .. 


1,064,370 

1909. 


1,018, 698 

1,15:4, .327 

1,109, 232 

1,028, r .73 

999, 084 

11,342.037 

1910. 

__ . 

1,095, (Klf) 
1,268,405 

1,154,289 

1, 200, 2:47 

1,124,098 

1,044,173 

1, 199, 787 

11,408,020 

1911. 


1,256,948 

1,428,228 

1, :4o:4,770 

14,020,446 

1912 . 


1, 389, 635 

1,4:39,630 

], 722,955 

1,424.063 

1,219, 750 

14,970,254 

lUl.'l.. 

.. 

1, 24;j, 440 

1,480,305 

3.513, 922 

1,257.540 

1, 283.870 

14.405,759 

1914 .. 

, 

1.169, 430 
i 1,139,236 

1,379,097 

1,330, 529 

1, 111,857 

1,107,0<')9 

14,229,342 

1015. 


1.219,649 

1, H»*.<K)2 

1.1.42, 499 
1,120, 8.52 

1,040, 093 

12,211,765 

1910. 


1,172,838 

1,158, 116 

1,172, lib 

821,933 

1,033, no 

11,041,366 

9,344,994 

1917.. 


765, 030 

WO, 122 

7(>;4, 781 

808. 799 

1918 . .. 


93{., 0S3 

1,028, <45 

1,194, 20 s 

1, 1 : 49 ,292 

970, 927 

10,319,877 

1019. 


1, 2:13, SS3 

1,21» 1.979 

1 , 41 : 4 , K)5 

1,2'27,190 

1, 2 : 44 , 577 

12,691,116 

1920 . ... 


1,041, 580 

1, 150,776 

1,(K.7, 821 

968, 2:45 

932,417 

10,982,180 

]y21.A 


1, 236, 902 

1,023, 787 
056. 580 

1, 20>. 0J2 

1,013,281 

1, 285,430 

981.232 

1,0*40, 390 

882, 213 

880,980 

857,611 

13,004,004 

10,928,941 
11,528,550 

1922 


1923 . 


989, 560 

1,046, 2:49 

915, 229 

977,681 

1024 . 


3,063, 108 

1, 149, 675 

1,147,514 

949, 963 

971,910 

11,990,831 

1925 . .. . ... 


1.030, 751 

1,08.5,8:47 

J, 0H:4, 073 

878, 892 

981, US 

12,000,994 

1926. 

..1 

1,003, 251 

1,224, 325 

1,167, 451 

1,0:iS, 859 

1,171,829 

12,960, 878 


BuroHU of ADiinal ludiLstry. 

Tabi^e 446.— Muiion and lamhf frozen: Cold-sforage holdings, United States, 

1016-Umi 


ITlioussin-l poiiiiiis 1 0 ,000 omitlod] 


Your 

Jan. 1 

Kcb. I 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Auk 1 

1 

Sept 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec.l 

Avorttgo* 






1 







lOU'h 1020 ..-1 

8,063 

7,329 

0, 482 

5. IJ5 

4, ;i5'; 

4,1»09 

4,068 

3, 744 

5, .<>47 

8,8,53 

H.a'io 

17,110 

1921-1925 -- 

H), 888 

18,524 

14,47b 

lO,;i0b 

7,413 

5,364 

4,088 

:4, ‘283 

2,927 

‘2,964 

3,379 

3,608 

1910. 

4 976 

5, 286 

/),«12 

5,084 

3, S58 

2,625 

1 . 9:19 

2,098 

2. 135 

2, 579 

3 ,46,5 

5,000 

1917. 

4,886 

5, 895 1 

4,949 

4,872 

4,369 

3, .508 

4,380 

3, 912 

2,710 

2,768 

4, 194 

5,406 

1918. 

7, 4o;i 

0,315 

7,865 : 

5, 599 

3, 34,H 

H, KM) 

2.429 

\i, i:»o 

4, W0 

5,276 

8, (V45 

9,035 

1919.-. 

12, 760 

11,360 

8,013 ! 

6, 505 

7,623 

7,718 

7,279 

7,263 

7,817 

8,318 

7,894 

0,400 

1920.. .. 

10, 290 

7, 787 

6,781 

3,617 

2,579 

5,735 

4,311 

2,299 

11,021 

25,325 

48,997 

56,702 

1921. 

08,032 

78,082 

59,304 

38, 520 

25, 129 

15,877 

8,711 

6,751 

5,903 

5,993 

6,840 

7,520 

1922. 

0, 444 

3.914 

2, mi 

2, 878 

2,071 

2,310 

3,720 

3,308 

3,376 

3,473 

3, 458 

3,633 

1923.. 

4,523 

5,980 

6,758 

6, (a5 

6,774 

4,445 

3, 556 

2, 752 

1,785 

1,719 

1,997 

2,014 

1924 .. 

2, 493 

2,306 

2.173 

1,719 

2,093 

2,273 

2,917 

2, 257 

2 , 2:10 

2,625 

3,106 

3,326 

19*25. 

2,049 

2,336 

2,294 

2,090 

1,998 

1,913 

1 , 5:15 

1,349 

1, :439 

1,112 

1,435 

1,549 

1926. 

1,820 

2,354 

3,:446 

i_ 

3,289 

2,393 

i 1,697 

1,871 

1,813 

1,929 

2,234 

2,814 

8,166 


Cold Storage Keport Section. 
29217°—YBK 1926 
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Tabljb 447.— She 0 pp l€mhj, end mviUm: SteievmU of the Ivmfock end moat sUxuJdonf 

by WBS 


Item [ Unit I Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


lospeeted slauf iTter. Thousands— 1.089 068 1.168 909 966 1.061 1.043 

Carcasses condemned.do. 1 11111 1 

Average live weight. Pounds. 87 88 87 88 70 75 W 

Average dressed w(^lit.do. 41 42 41 41 38 87 36 

Total diessed weteat (eap> 
cass. not including ctm> 

demnedO. l.OOOpounds.. 42.684 40.646 47.611 40.318 36^727 36.818 37.985 

Storage first of month, fresh 

lamb and mutton.do. 1.839 2.354 A 846 .1.280 2.383 1,667 1,871 

Exports, fresh lamb and mut¬ 
ton 1.do. 46 47 38 71 108 193 263 

Imports, fresh lamb and mut¬ 
ton.do. 425 108 46 194 187 225 86 

Average oast for slaughter per 

100 pounds. Dollars.. 14.12 12.66 12.46 13.14 13.60 13.86 12.75 


Item Unit Aug. Sept. Ocf. Nov. 


Inspected slaughter. Thousands_ 1,063 1,224 1.167 1,030 

Carcasses condemned.do. 12 2 2 

Average live weight. Pounds. 77 77 76 82 

Average dressed weight.do. 37 37 38 38 

Total dressed weight (car¬ 
cass. not including con¬ 
demned). 1,000 pounds.. 40,260 45,607 43,802 36,737 

Storage first of month, fresh 

lamb and mutton. do. 1.813 1,629 2.234 2,814 

Exports, fresh iamb and mut¬ 
ton ». do. 136 76 48 42 

Imi)orts, fresh lamb and mut¬ 
ton.do. 126 366 561 418 

Average cost lor slaughter per 

100 pounds.. Dollars. 12.70 12.71 12.51 11.97 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Anmial 
Industry. Weiglits and storage hoMiDg.s Iroin reports of the ("old Storage Report Hectlori; exports and 
Imports from Bureau of Foreign a«d Domestic Commerce. 

t Inciuding roex{)orts. 


Table 448.— Mviion: International trade, average 1911-19IS, annual 19^3-1936 
[Thousand pounds—i o , (.00 omitted] 






ifoar eudiHl Dec. 31 




Country 

Average, 

I 1611-1613 

1623 

1924 

102 'i, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Imports 

Exports 

imports 

Exi)orts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 









Argentina.-. 


148,457 


175,208 


184,311 


202 576 

Australia. 

7 

149,658 

»37 

> 39, S05 

>47 j 

> 50.271 


> 82,219 

Canada. 

4,7^ 

48 

1,350 

1,707 

1,367 

922 

1,321 

2,641 

Netherlands... 

76 

17,212 

2.2«3 

14,138 

1,347 

17,666 

1,067 

17.081 

New Zealand... 


235, .506 


246,654 


278,42<i 

2 

261, ai» 

Union of South Africa_ 

1,914 

75 

73 

179 


175 

1 

184 

Uruguay.. 

PKINCTPAX. IMPOR.TINO COUN¬ 
TRIES 


3,2(i2 


34,506 


34,417 


22,658 

Belgium. 

p) 

(*) 

2,013 

318 

2,976 

486 

2,606 

829 

Dectmark.— 

A828 

344 

1.661 

211 

1,106 

61 

629 

35 

Franoe.•-... 

980 

334 

20.555 

813 

24,475 

251 

22,741 

172 

Germany. 

Hongjkong__ 

l»fi46 

356 

2.992 

457 

45 

2 

3,156 

502 

711 

3 

2,002 
s 133 

2,128 

•1 

Sweden. 

1 i,2i8 

100 

422 

167 

651 

105 


00 

Unitsed Klngfiom. 

508,896 


663,147 


677,178 


622,482 


United States.. 

185 

1,140 

5.213 

""iow* 

2,166 

1,445 

2,770 

1,464 

Other countries. 

994 

488 

999 

A970 

7,417 

2,035 

2,383 

1,289 

Total. 

611.744 

56a 284 

701.108 

526.113 

822.431 

571.189 

6.58.435 

624.331 


DIvisioa of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sonroes. 

1 Year beginning July 1. > Not separately stated. s Six rnoDtht. 
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Table 449. —Woolf raw: Productionf importSf exports, and apparent consumption 

United StaieSf 1910-1926 

[Thousands pounds—!, c., 000 omitlodi 


Tear 


Im¬ 
ports 1 

Reex¬ 
ports 1 

Net 

imiKM-ts 

Exports 

of 

domes¬ 

tic 

wool 

Excess 

of 

imports 
over all 
exports 3 

Api)ar- 

ent 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

Fleece 

Pulled 


1910. 

281,363 

40,000 

.321,363 

180,13.5 

9,055 

171,080 

3 48 

171,082 

492,39.5 

1911. 

277,548 

41,000 

318,548 

15.5,923 

3,511 

162,412 


152; 412 

470.960 

1912-. 

262, 54,3 

41,500 

304,043 

238, 118 

1,816 

236,302 

h 

2:1a 302 

640,345 

1913. 

262,675 


296,175 

151,581 

3,860 

147,721 

177 

147,614 

413,810 

1914-. 

247,192 

4.3,000 

290,192 

25a 601 

6,342 

250,159 

3 336 

249,823 

54a 015 

1915. 

245,726 

40,000 

28.5,720 

402,611 

2,081 

400, 5.30 

3 a 1^8 

:i92,372 

678,098 

1910. 

244,890 

4:4,600 

388,490 

442,650 

2,128 

440,522 

3,919 

436,603 

725,003 

1917_ 

241,892 

40,000 

281,892 

416,137 

1,272 

414,865 

1,827 

413,088 

694,030 

1918--. 

256,870 

42,000 

298,870 

417,426 

452 

44a 974 

407 

446,567 

745,437 

1919. 

240,958 

48,300 

298,2.58 

438.782 

6.i:i4 

433,647 

2,840 

430,807 

729,065 

192C. i 

244,179 

42,900 

287,079 

254,9a"> 

12,393 

242, 512 

a 8-15 

233.666 

520,745 

1921. 

235,129 

' 48,600 

283,629 

3ia«05 

1,.5.52 

:n5,0.53 

1,927 

313,126 

59a 755 

1922. 

221, 713 

42,000 

263, 71.3 

306, 5.38 

4, 225 

362,314 

453 

.361,861 

626,574 

1923 . 

225, 696 

42, TiOO 1 

268,190 

388,345 

23, 557 

364,788 

535 

364, 2r»3 

632,449 

1924 . 

235, 675 

43,800 

279,375 

262,665 

27,476 

235, 179 

300 

234,869 

514,244 

1925. 

345,562 

46,800 

292,362 

33a &i6 

7,087 

.329,5.59 

273 ! 

.329,286 

621,648 

J926 preliminary- -., 

26a 9Q1 

60,000 

3ia90l 

299,451 

14,082 

285,370 

202 1 

285,078 

1 

595,979 


Division of Marketing Livi«tock, Moats, and Wool. Production figures 1010-1913 from the National 
AssiHuatioii of Wool ManuftMiiurers; i914“l»2« from the IMvision of ttrop and Livestock Estimates; Imports 
aud o.xports from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

> Hair of Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals included in imports aud reexports prior to 1914 and 
in exports for idl years. 

^ Exports for fiscal years ended June 30 of the years shown. 

> Inciudod in all other articles. 

* No transactions. 























Table 450. —Wooly fleece: Estimated production, hy States, 1920-19^^6 
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||ft2sa" -g"|g siigg |g§fg g«R|| SSSSSf 
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lisajsa** ggggg g|8|g S~2g2 sssag 

gs 
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i-i§iS 2 sgsii is||§ § 2 |^g gsasg 

eo'«i* c^c'i't'^ofcj' trf'f'T.-r^or ©r .-rc^ of 

• 

State 

Maine.. 

New Hampshire... 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York., . . 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylyama. 

Ohio. 

Indiana.. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa . 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. .. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas. 

Delaware. 

Maryland... 

Virgima . 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina.. 

Georm. 

Flonda. 

Kentucky... 
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Tablb 451.— Wool: Estimated world produetion in ffroaso, operage 1909-1919^ annncU 

1929-1996 

[Thousand pounds—i. OOD omittad] 


Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 i 

1923 

1024 

1926 

1026, pre- 
liminary 

NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

Canada.. 

13,188 


16,112 

15,563 

<16,200 

Newfoundland. 

200 

217 

217 

217 

(217) 

United States: 





Fleece. 

272,248 

224,330 

242,405 

253,907 

209.064 

Pulled. 

41,400 

42,500 

43,800 

46^800 

<60,000 

Mexico. 

7,000 

2,070 

2,590 

1,740 

1,700 

Hawaii.-. 

350 

261 

260 

260 

(260) 

Central American and West Indies. 

1,000 

750 

760 

760 

(7«» 

Total I^orth America, Central America, 






and West Indies. 

335.390 

28.5,670 

3a5,130 

319,130 

338,080 

SOUTH A If ERICA 






Peru. 

8.130 

10,460 

11,630 

ia050 

laooo 

Chile.. 

17,5.56 

30,400 

29,300 

22,500 

(22,500) 

Brazil... .. 

36,000 

18,669 

19,000 

19,467 

19,000 

Uruguay <____ 

133, tOl 

100,000 

91,000 

116,000 

117,000 

Argentina •..... 

Falkland Islands-.. 

332.321 

341, 713 

.334.000 

313,000 

320,600 

4,821 

4,465 

1,;581 

4,400 

(4,400) 

Other..... 

6,000 

5,000 

.5,000 

6,000 

(.5,000) 

Total, South America. 

.53.5,930 

610,710 

484,310 

490,420 

497,900 

EUROPE 

Iceland. 

2,08:i 

1,537 

1,865 

1,860 

(1,860) 

United Kingdian «.... 

136; 021 

101,96.5 

104,668 

109,8.53 

115,000 

Norway. 

6,840 

5,960 

5,880 

5,940 

(6,940) 

Sweden. .. 

3,375 

2,700 

2,172 

2,200 

(2,200) 

Denmark. 

3,488 

2,110 

1,720 

1 1,486 

1,340 

Netherlands. 

3,566 

6,100 

6,842 

6,842 

* 6,000 

Belgium. 

1,060 

826 

850 

840 

(840) 

Fratice.. 

81,600 

41,7.50 

1 42,360 

43,410 

44,970 

Spain. 

77,972 

9.5, W 

91,266 

90,821 

08,730 

Portugal... 

6,960 

6,680 

6,620 

6,6()0 

(6, .560) 

Italy. 

61, (KX) 

65,000 

56,100 

65, KK) 

(5.5, I(K)) 

Hwit/orlimd.. 

366 

470 

440 

410 

372 

Germany.. 

43,893 

48.980 

51,960 

50,470 

41,830) 

Austria. 

1,323 

2,600 

2,043 

1,900 

(1,900 

Czechoslovakia. 

6.818 

4,300 

4, 300 

6,300 

(6,300) 

Hungary. 

16.842 

11,111 

12, 099 

13,234 

13,200 

Yugoslavia. 

36. 600 

35, .527 

27. 720 

28, 640 

(28,640) 

Greece... 

20,010 

19,244 

18,200 

17, 100 

16,1(<0 

Bulgaria... 

29.100 

27, 8(X) 

26,600 

25,450 

25,400 

Rumania... 

46,600 

50,500 

52,800 

54,940 

too 

Lithuania. 

3,690 

4,520 

4,473 

4,660 

(4,060) 

Latvia..... 

2,690 

4,020 

3,371 

3,190 

3,110 

Estonia... 

1,409 

1,930 

1,787 

2,090 

1,930 

Poland... 

13,420 

7,310 

7, .500 

7,700 

7,900 

Finland... 

6,300 

6,300 

6,900 

6,900 

(5, 900) 

Russia f i . 

139,190 

87,700 

105,377 

-117,380 

116,000 

Other. 

600 

500 

500 

500 

(500) 

Total, Europe. 

7;16,600 

631,670 

644,010 

663,770 

665, ;i8t) 


» Average for years 100^1013 wherever possible, otherwise for any year or years within or near this i)enod 
for which statistics are available. 

> Estimated for total wool clip on basis of number of sheep and lambs In June, 1926. 

> Unofficial estimate based on increase in numl»er of sheep and lambs slaughtere<l. 

* Average 1909-1913,1923, and 1924 exjwrt calendar years. Estimate for 1925 and 1926 funiisljed by com¬ 
mercial attachi^, Sept. 18, 1926, and Consul O. Qayleni Marsh, Oct. 7, 1926. 

» Average 1909-1913. Estimates furnished by Consul Henry Robert.'-on from La Prensa of Aug. 18,1919. 
Also published in “The Economic Developthent of the Argentine Kopuidic in LatJt Fifty Years,” 1919, by 
Ernesto Tomquist & Co. (Figures baaed on exports and domestic consumption.) Year 1923, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Mar. 20,1924; year 1924, official exports October to September, 1924-26, storks and estimated 
domestic consumptiop; year 1926, exports October-September from Review of River Plate, stocks and 
domestic consumption (oflRcial exports for last few months not availabUO; year 192^ estimate based on 
estimate for 1925 and information furnished by Assistant Commercial H. B. MauKensie, Oct. 

20, 1926, indicating an increase in production of about 8,000 bales over 1925. 

* Estimates of Yorkshire Observer. These have been used instead of official figures as comimrable esti¬ 
mates are available for all years. 

f Estimates for present territory based on offidat statistics for years 1909-1913; year 1024. official estimate 
from L'Economie de L'Uidon des R. 8. B. 1925, p 290; other year*; based on uumbexs of sheep and average 
weight of fleece; 1926, based on infonnation from Economic Life, Nov. 3, 1928, that procurement of wool 
in Russia in 1926 is l per cent below 1926. 
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Tabu: 4S1.— Wool; Bstimaied world production in groase, averago 190d-191S, annual 

loga-wee—Continwd 

iThoa^iand pounds—i. o., 000 onntu»d| 


Country 


APltlCA 

Morocco. 

Algoru..... 

Tuni.%.j__ 

French West Africa.... 

Egypt... 

Thuon of South Africsi..... 

South West Afhca (Frot.). 

BfLsutoiand... 

M ulngascnr. 

Olhur.-... 

Total Africa.. 

ASIA 

Turkey«. . 

Iraq (Mcsoi.»otamia), 

Persia. ... „ _ 

Syria... 

Afghanistan... . . . 

India... 

ItUSSlii '. 

(’hjnaa . . 

Other.-.- 

Total Asia... 

VNIA 

Auhtralu. 

New Zealand. 

Other.- 

Total Oceania. 

Estiinahvl world total. 

I’stiinate.s of U. S Dc])t. (Vun 

iCbtuuatos of Natl. Assoc Wool Mfgrs. 


Division of Statistical twid Ifistorical Rosenreh. 

In this table the main object has been to HS4*ertnin the corrert trend of wool production in recent yoars 
conipan'd with jini-war in the world and in the S(*panit«* countries. Ksliinates for all years art* for pri'sent 
liouudaiies In compiling this table a uindul study has In'eri made o! estimates and methods of estimating 
used by the United States Department of Agricultun' in coinialing the world wool production for the years 
J901- HKHi pubhslied in the Yearbook for llKJg which torins the biuas of many estimates uswl by the UulU'd 
St lies l^eparfment of Commerce and the National Association of Wool Manuturtwn>rs in compiling thoir 
world wool tables since that date, (^arefiil attention has aNo been given to th< eslunnteH of these last two 
ag( ncics. Ollicial estimates Imvo been usi*d when'ver available. In most ca.ses tliesi* ol!h*ml cstlmaies ar» 
not actual ctuisuM's but e&liimitos obtained by multiulying the number ot sheen on hand at a given date by a 
morr or liss accuraU* averagt' weight of fleece jht sliocp and i/cr l«imb, W’liicli rna> or may not havi* lieen 
determined bv commercial exporieiiet', and in some caa s Incliidi s i stimuli s for puJU <1 w ool that Is, wool 
obtainod fnmi slaughtered sht‘ep. ('onqiarntively few i-ountries i»uMish o/hcial cstmmlf s In the .nbsenco 
of ottlclal ostimale.s the conim<TCial estimates as furnished bv ogneuitund or eommereial repn^wntatives of 
the TTnited Stub's In foreign countries have be(*ri iiw'd. These not U*mg <tvaiJit)le, ostirriates for some 
countries have twen obtained by using exports alone, or exports, ^loek'^, and flomestu <-on.sumption. For 
other countries <jtitiinat<*s have l>eeii obtained by nmltiplving the riMmtxT of sheep <m hand by an average 
weight iK*r flee-cv as obtained from ofheiui souns'sorfroin United States (lovi'mment rf'Tiresentativesabniad. 
The trend of wmd produetion is assuinoil to follow in general that of sheep as then' is probably not a very 
gn*at variation in the average weight of lletico from year to year except in countries having groat climatic 
changes. 

’ E-stimates for iirosent territory based on ofTKial stati.tics foi years year li)24, official esti- 

raiite trom ij’Kconomio do 1/Union des It. S. B. Itrjfi. p. 2iMi, other ye kfs baw'd on numbers of sheep and 
average weight of /leeeo; 192^1, biisi'd on information Iroin Ki’ononuc Life, Nov. li, that procurement 
of w-ool in Russia in 1920 is 1 per eent 1m*1ow 1U25. 

» Small amount now produc'd in Euroiiean Turkey included Estimates of wool pnxliichon bascfl on 
official sheep and wool data for ltX)7 and 190Q and avenge vrelght of lleeco A rough apiwxinmte esiiuiaU' for 
prcsiMit boundaries pn'war has b<ien obtained bv subtnictiiig production in territory lost in nalkan war of 
1913 and the World War. (Hhcr production figuii's basi'd on eslimaU' of the number of 8h''(»p in the terri¬ 
tory 

9 Kxpoits of cheeps’ wool only. 

w Official estimate according to revisexi method of estimating wo<»I productmr' in Australia, obtained 
from Quarterly Summary of Auhtnilian Statistlcs,.Iune, 1920, uml also r<‘|>ort<*d py the Australian corre¬ 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, Sept 23, 1920, p 397 In 1924, for which year bofli estimates are 
available, this is an increase of 6 per cent over flgim' obtained by old method. 

u Estimates furnished f)y Australian correspondent to the Manchc ster Guardian, Refit 23, 1120. p. 397, 
who states that they are reliable estimates obtained from ntluial sourc*'s and ba'-ed on txov metho<l of esti¬ 
mating. In his statement they are compared with the revl'^il 1924 flgure as officially published. Losses In 
Queensland are taken info account in making 1920 estimate 

12 These totals inclmle revised estimates for Austmlia acccirding to new method of making estimates of 
wcMil pmduction. The mvision in Austraha in 1924 Increasi'd production fer that year 0 i>cr i*eiit. If the 
figuius for previous years were raised fi t>er cunt, tUon 36,fX)0,000 pounds would Iw added to the 1009-1918 
average and 30,000,000 to 1923. 
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Tablis 462. —StocIcB of mol^ tops, and noils held by dealers and manufacturers tn 

United States^ 19tO-19IS6 

[Tbousaad pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Pato 


Held by dealers 


Held by maDufacturers 



Oreaso 

Scoured 

Pulled 

Tope 

Noils 

C^rease 

Scoured 

Pulled 

Tops 

Noils 

1920 : 

Jon. 1. 

152.003 

24.630 
26,279 
27,963 

17,907 

4,735 

3,893 

152,089 

20,030 

6,302 

13,876 

7,316 

Apr. 1. 1 

123,347 

17,710 

3,640 

4,305 

139,3:43 
112,434 

24,412 

9,339 ; 

14,328 

8,670 

July 1. 1 

144,8:17 

15,207 

4,487 

6,041 

23,078 

6,762 

15,439 

0,002 

Oct. 1. 

170,376 

29,988 

11,229 

5,564 

4,754 

79,762 

16,612 

7,593 

15,839 

9,124 

1921 

Jan. 1. 

188,822 

27,814 

22,807 

14,352 

6,016 

6,434 

119,766 

17,291 

0,895 

18,851 

0,091 

Apr. 1. 

194,891 

15,606 
12,127 

7,623 

8,600 

165,398 
104,713 

18,412 

11,2t)6 

19,325 

9,310 

July 1. 

176,584 

19,708 

4,883 

4,139 

3,009 

18,042 

10,787 

20,247 

8,101 

Oct. 1. 

181,674 

19,480 

11,201 

4,005 

180,727 

19, 730 

10,484 

23,184 

7,463 

19221 

Jan.1. 

102.384 

13,468 

9,222 

2,866 

2,453 

171,597 

21,097 

9,312 

17,536 

7,136 

Apr. 1. 

70,415 

10,095 

6,909 

2,296 

1,373 

171,020 
10.5,810 

25,400 

10,419 

18,029 

7,176 

Jiily l—.A. 

166,523 

13,447 

6,988 

2,627 

1,619 

22,201 

20,336 

9,042 

20,720 

6,700 

Oct. 1. 

176,377 

16,521 

7,384 

3,327 

2,605 

191,351 

8,080 

19,227 

5,904 

1923 1 

Jan. 1... 

134,644 

22,150 

11,106 

3,658 

6,158 

193,492 

20, .590 

8,824 

20,211 

7,644 

Apr. 1. 

126,158 
186,729 

24,734 
21,075 

13,503 

3,378 

6,378 

176,422 

21,787 

11,930 

18,402 

8,247 

July 1. 

13,126 

5,125 

6,077 

161,436 

18,464 

11,148 

16,679 

8,ar4 

Oct. 1. 

176,843 

21,679 

10,531 

3,136 

5,676 

130,936 

15,992 

8,960 

16,998 

7,611 

1924 1 

Jan.1. 

144.014 

16,605 

7,700 

2,988 

3,783 

121,173 

10,947 

8,971 

16,543 

7,206 

Apr. 1. 

100,846 

154,031 

10,239 

0, .'iOl 

4,172 

1,806 

124,345 

15,310 

7,1109 

17,141 

6,828 

July 1. 

12,840 

8,829 

4,461 

983 

126,985 

13,987 

6,140 

10,323 

5,659 

Oct. 1. 

132,0.53 

12, HA 

7,475 

3,8G9 

1,994 

129, a:4o 

1.5,105 

j 0,747 

16, .562 

. 4,8t)7 

1925 1 

Jan. 1. 

1 

98,712 

18,380 

* 9,799 

3,286 

2.5K3 

11.3,020 

15,315 

7,36S 

16,2.58 

6,7.9 

Apr. 1. 

65,912 

16,819 

12,024 

2,754 

2,412 

: 95, 122 

15,437 

7,02.5 

1.5,921 

6,020 

July 1. 

147, 054 

15,039 

11,207 

2,571 

3,292 

9f),02J 

IG, 455 

7,381 

1.5,252 

.5,403 

Oct. 1. 

130,043 

15,809 

9,715 

2,240 

2,704 

102,261 

13,621 

C,C23 

15,880 

6,207 

lt?0 1 

Jan. 1 .. 

117,726 

14,658 

10,552 

2,428 

2,407 

97,102 

12, GOO 

7, 8.52 

1.5,340 

6,121 

Apr. 1.. 

07,552 

If., 053 
i 12,204 
12,810 

12,360 

2,692 

2,641 

95,102 

14.358 

7.408 

1.5,188 

6,184 

July 1.. 

Oct. J. 

1 182,086 

10,141 
8,709 

2,4:18 

2,310 

3, (m 
2,709 

91,862 
90,992 

12, G40 
12,407 

0,877 
0,370 

1 

14,J(M 

13,771 

5, (tS3 
5,047 


Division of Stallstical and Historical licscarch. Compiled from Wool Stock Reports issued (piarU'rly 
by thci'Buroau of Agricultural Kcononiics and the Bureau of tlie Census. Stocks held tiv the Government 
are not included. 


1 Figures do not include estimates for firms not reporting. 
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Tabus 453.—ITooI; Consumption in United Stales, by classes, 1918~19Se 


[Thousand pounds -i. o., 000 omitted] 
GUEASE 



CombinR 

(’lothiiig 

Ciiriiet 

1 

Year 

Domes! ie 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Foteign 

Foreign 

(“Oinbing 

Foie Ifni 
filhng 

Av. 1921-1026 . 

] 63 , 8 I.{ 

lOK, 108 

19.094 

6 , 32 ^ 

52,977 

62,851 

1918 . 

164,878 

217 , .571 

17,816 

17 , 3 >0 

H». 411 

]. 5 , 7 (K( 

1919 . 

192,936 

172 , ;( 4 (» 

20 , 1«»6 

IJ.SO'I 

21 . 672 

28,717 

1920 .. 

134 , 824 

172 , 64 <) 

17,914 

11,997 

28 , 356 

28 . ,( 1.4 

U» 21 .. 

169,340 

117 , 704 
8 /, 0 t)l 

20 2 i;( 

11 . 1.(1 

22 , 96 S 

27 , 291 

1922 . 

210,142 

2 (», 7.50 

8 , (14 

1 58.797 

51 . 61.1 

1923 . 

111 , 494 

169 . 540 

17,487 

7.072 

> 2 , 2 'il 

6 . 1.215 

1934 . 

152,960 

81 , tnifi 

15 , 48.3 

.*{, .508 

51,012 

60.017 

1926 . 

135 . 278 

81 . 

16 , 606 

1,586 

56 . S 4 S 

f >2 0.17 

1926 .. 

126 ,/ 4 );i 

1 

99,741 1 

1 . 5,716 

1 , 6.(3 

4 . 5,601 

. 51 ., 20 s 


Total 


Domestic ForciRi* 


172,937 


22a 204 


182. 723 
203, 

738 
179,58.3 
2,(0,892 


207,038 

237,ft'l4 

241,203 

179,097 

205,806 


128,9Sl 
108,44.3 
150. 784 
142, 3(K) 


312,068 
199.232 
205,009 
aXl, IHO 


S(’01THK1> 


'— — —- 







Av 1921 192.5. 

939 1 

3,3:(.5 

1 41,224 

17,630 

8f>0 

1 1.1.H7 

1918 . 

11 , 0:13 

1 ]6,62:( 

1 30,466 

64.816 

1,177 

2, 777 , 

1910 . 

6,767 

1. .520 

i HO. 902 

28,6(>2 

1, 279 

1.407 

1920 

5. sm 

5, 492 

.HO. 2d,( 

22,828 

1,359 

.5,(»4.( , 

1921 . . ... 

7.074 

3,040 

31,6.10 

18, 2'(6 

<>30 

4, 117 1 

1922 

8, .'174 

2,763 

47,517 

19,317 

1 285 

5,410 

Itr2( ... 

7,061 

3,774 

42. .50(» 

21.909 

1,010 

4,914 

1924 . 

.5,804 

3, 409 

40. 718 

16,089 

Mi 

.'(, 122 

1926 . 

6.3<K( 

3,698 

40,720 

12,568 

84 > 

:j,09l 

1926 . 

5, 189 

3, OfK) 

37,4(5 

10, .'^4)*) 

561 

j 

3,71.( 

_ _ 

_ _ 

-- 


- 


1 _ 


48,103 

41,499 
30,000 
.«>, UlO 
41.704 
55,921 

49, 557 
40, .522 
47,113 
42, 024 


2.5,002 

86,45 

38,808 

36,322 

28,795 


31,007 

23.153 

20^200 

18,403 


IMILLEJ) 


Av 1921-1925 .... 

7,825 j 

1,288 1 

1 

9. 54S 1 

1,351 1 

1,910' 

4, 570 

1918 .. 

9.977 

2, 68.5 

8, 197 

2,918 

179 1 

1,277 

1919 . 

9,707 1 

.537 

8,809 

944 

(21 ' 

2, 224 

1920 

7,514 1 

676 

6, 116 

714 i 

420 

2.499 

J92I . 

9. 445 

1,125 

11,031 

1,052 i 

1, 119 

2.680 

1922 

9,609 

960 1 

9,840 

1, 1H.5 

2, 261 

3, 4 J .5 

192:( - .. .. 

8,052 

i,9?.( 

8, 315 

2,080 

2,884 

5,409 

1921 . 

6, 852 

70( i 

9,192 

1,211 

1,052 

4, 707 

1925 . - 

6, 1<k5 

1, 728 

9,071 

895 

2 H51 

6,610 

1926 .. 

7,393 1 

2,449 

8, H,(9 

6S0 

.(, 752 

9, J6.i 


17,373 


9,149 


18,474 
18,516 
13,630 
20,469 
19,449 


7,059 
4,020 
4,308 
6.006 
8,124 


16,3il7 
15,344 
15, 236 
15, 7.(2 


7,703 

11,614 

16,044 


Division of ritntisfir.ll mid Historicrtl llesomch ('ompilod from VVool (Viiisumntion Uoiwrts issued 
monthly hy tho lliuriu ol Ai-iu’iillural EPouomic.s, Januiuy, 1918-April, 1922, uud by tliu KurcttU of the 
Con.sus, Muy, 1922-Deceinboi, 1926. 
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Tabls 454.— Wool: Irdernaiianal trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1933^1925 
{Thousand pouiid8*-i 000 omittod] 


Year ended Dec. 31 



1924 1925, proUminary 


Imports Exports 


FBlNCrPAL BXPOBTINO 
COUNTBIBB 


Algeria. 

Argentina..., 

Australia.. 

BraxU.. 

British India.. 


Chile. 

China.. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State. 


Morocco. 

New Zealand. 

Persia. 

Peru. 

Spain. 

uiuon of South Africa 
Uruguay. 


FKINai’AL IMPOUTlNfl 
COUNTRIKS 


Austria. 

Austria-Hungary .. 63,942 

Belgium. 300,367 

Bulgiiria. 3 1,485 

Canada. 7,794 


rzochoslovaWa.. 33,234 

Denmark. 2,337 1,124 3,357 

Finland. 1,794 30 3,003 

France. (501,f>28 84,973 579,280 

Germany. 481,988 42,817 293,607 

Italy. 30,145 3,933 77,188 


Japan. 17,921 

Nellierlancis.. 31,991 

Norway. 3,644 

Poland. 

Rumania. 2,473 i 

Russia. 106, 18 t I 

Sweden. 7,267 

Switw'rland. 11,211 

V nited Kingdom. 506,157 

United States. 203,298 

Yugoslavia.. 

Other countries_ 6,509 


169,775 

57,598 

161,174 

50,020 

99,788 

24,122 

5,441 

(«) 

3,306 

(«) 

2,961 

Kl 

21,099 

6,318 

15,389 

6,320 

13,561 

6,351 

33,234 

3, 786 

67,610 

8,204 

62,427 

7,648 

3,357 

342 

2,444 

582 

1,700 

285 

3,003 

254 

3,311 

27 

1,748 

*66 

579, 280 

46,062 

493, 756 

38,631 

539,904 

34,918 

293,607 

19,264 

326, 274 

26,529 

299,253 

19,285 

77,188 

5.208 

78, 319 

6,026 

77,016 

5,304 

fit), 455 


70,744 


82,322 


12,573 

iGOf) 

12.567 

2,727 

8,274 

1,819 

3,453 

534 

2,726 

717 

1,913 

368 

42,325 

m 

36,308 

2,680 

23,939 

2,219 

4,876 

4 

1,113 

161 

970 

638 

318, 237 

JOS 

2 36, 235 

*3,478 

* 11,277 

*12,069 

11,447 

265 

10, 625 

276 

11,326 

158 

15,694 

180 

14.227 

161 

14,867 

69 

360,831 

67,821 

m, 7:48 

52,314 

414,172 

63,775 

394,250 

535 

208, 213 

309 

339,253 

273 

11,986 

3 313 

10,051 

* 116 

>4,209 

*29 

7,355 

34,164 

8,108 

1 35,528 

8.973 

23,020 

2,200,913 

1,950,784 

2, ns 790 

1,828,636 

2,087,337 

1,867,654 


Division of Statistical and Ilisiorical Research Offlclal sources except where otherwise noted 
“ Wool ” in this table includes washed, unwashed, scoured, pulled wool, slipc', and all othei animal fibers 
included in the United States classiflcatiou of wool The follciwing items have been^njonsidered as not 
within this classification: Carded, combed, dyed wool, flocks; sheep, lamb, and goat skins with hair on, 
mill waste, noils, and tops. 


1 Year beginning July 1. 

3 Intornatioiial Yearbook of A|ricultural hianstics. 
3 Four-year average. 

* Sea trade only. 


»Thtee-year average 
« Less than 500 pounds. 
f One year only. 
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Table 455.— TTooI (unwathed): Eslimaied price per pound, received by produeere 

United SlaUa, l91Q~iam 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

.. i 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Weight. 

av« 

erjigo 

Average: 

Ctnti 

Cfntt 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent* 

Cents] 

1 

(VfUs 

fV7?<« 

CeJits 

Cents 

f 'ruts 

Cents 

1910-1013. 

19,2 

19.2 

19.2 

18.2 

17.9 

17.3 

17.3 

17.5 

17.0 

1 16.9 

16.9 

17 0 

17.6 

1914-1920. 

30.6 

36.2 

37.8 

37.2 

38.2 

38.2 1 

1 37.8 

;J7.7 

37.4 

1 37.2 

3f>.9 

37.2 

37.6 

1921-1925. 

30.6 

31.6 

32 6 

32.2 

32.2 

32.3 1 

32.0 

31.1 

31.5 

31.9 

310 

34.0 

XI1 

19J0. 

24.6 

24.6 

24.9 

22,3 

22.8 

19.5 ‘ 

19.0 

19.5 

17.7 

IS. 1 

17.9 

17.8 

2tl5 

1911. 

17.3 

17.3 

J6.8 

16.7 

14.7 

15. .'i 

15. 4 

16.0 

lA 6 

1A5 

15.6 

15.5 

15.(1 

2912 . 

16.2 

16.3 

1&9 

17.3 

17.8 

18.7 

18.0 

1 18.8 

1H.7 

18. A 

18.6 

18.6 

ml 

1913. 

18.6 

18.7 

18.4 

17,7 

16.3 

1 A6 

lao 

15.8 

1 A8 

15 5 

15.6 

16.1 

16.4 

1914 . 

15.7 

15.7 

16 4 

16. S 

17.2 

18.4 

18.5 

18.7 

1 .S.6 

18.0 

10.1 

18.6 

17.7 

1915 . 

18.6 

20.2 

22.8 

22 7 

22.0 

23.7 

24.2 

23.8 

23.3 

22. 7 

22.7 

23.3 

1 1 ^2.8 

191(). 

23.3 

24.2 

25 9 

2<5.3 

28.0 

28.7 

28.0 

29.0 

28.4 

2s!7 

29 4 

30.8 

27.9 

1917 .. 

31.8 

32.7 

36.7 

3S 8 

4;i.7 

49. H 

54.3 

54.8 

54.2 

.5.5. 5 ! 

55. 9 

{>0.2 

47. H 

m« . 

58.1 

57.1 

r.o. 0 

60.0 

58.2 

57.4 

57.5 

57 4 

57 7 

57 7 ! 

56 i 

5f>,2 

57.0 

1919.. 

55.2 

51.1 

51.3 

47.9 

48.0 

60.5 

,51.8 

52. 2 

.51 3 

fiO Tk i 

51. 0 

51.6 

508 

1920 . . 

53.3 

52.5 

51.5 

51.3 

50.3 

38.6 

29.5 j 

28.3 

28 0 

27 5 

21.9 

21,9 

30.1 

1921.... 

19.6 

19. H 

18.0 

17.9 1 

16.0 

15. 4 ! 

15.5 

15.4 

15. 5 

15.H 

15.6 

16.9 

16.4 

1922 . 

18.0 

22.3 

25.0 

24.8 i 

20.0 

3Z8 

:a 5 

.31. 6 

31.6 

32. 2 

3.1. 2 

35.3 

29.8 

1923 . 

3A3 

35. 3 

37.3 

39. 2 

41.7 

41.5 

38.3 

37.0 

37. 1 

36. 9 


36. 2 

38 9 

1924 . 

30.6 

37. 5 

38. 2 

38.4 

37.4 

36.0 

34.3 

33.5 

35.5 

37. 3 

40. 1 

42.2 

36 9 

1925- - . 

42. K 

4;{.2 

4:i.o 

40 H 

36.9 

3,5.7 

39.4 

38.1 

37.8 

37.2 

37.8 

39.5 

38.5 

1925 . 

_ _ _ J 

38.9 

37.7 

34.7 

3;i 2 

32 0 

31.4 

31.9 

31.9 , 

32.6 

31 6 

31 6 

30 1 

32 5 


Divbioii of (’rop uiui Livestock Kst images. 


Tablk 45G.— Wooly Territoryf fine alaple^ avonred: Average price per pound, 

Boston market, 1910-19lid 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

.Xt 

N )v. 

1 )ec. 

Avor- 

iigO 

A verage 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dol/s. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dom. 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls 

DoMs 

Dnlii 

Dolls 

1914-1920.. 

1.20 

1.24 

1.26 

1.27 

1.27 

1 31 

1.31 

1 M) 

l.JS 

1,29 

1.26 

1 27 

1.27 

1921-1925. 

1.20 

1.30 

1.28 

1.25 

1 25 

1 25 

1 26 

1 2:1 

1. 23 

1.25 

1 29 

I 12 

1.27 

1910 ... 

.74 

.7:* 

.71 

.68 

.63 

” .61 

.61 

.62 

.62 

' .63 

.W 

.63 

.65 

19U.. 

.61 

.59 

.54 

.53 

.52 

.52 

.55 

.66 

.59 

.60 

.61 

.61 

.57 

1912 .. 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.63 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.67 

.67 

.64 

1913. 

.66 

.64 

. 59 

.56 

. 55 

.,54 

.54 

.,54 

.51 

.53 

. .5.1 

. 52 

.56 

1914. 

.52 

.56 

.57 

.,59 

.60 

.61 

.61 

.63 

.61 

.59 

.61 

.61 

..59 

1915.. 

.63 

.73 1 

.73 

.71 1 

.69 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.73 

.71 

1916. ’ 

.74 

.77 1 

.77 

.79 

.79 

.81 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.89 

.97 

i.0f> 

.84 

1917.. 

1.13 

1.23 

1.28 

1.33 

1..38 

1 74 

1 71 

1.78 

1 hi 

1 1 80 

l.HO 

1 80 

1.67 

1918... 

1 MO 

1.80 

1.83 

1.05 

1.80 

1 80 

1.85 

1 80 

1 80 

1.85 

[ 1 HO 

1 80 

1.82 

1919. 

1 on 

1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

J. 7 5 

1.85 

1 85 

1 8r> 

1 2 00 

2.00 

2 00 

1 78 

1020 ‘ .. 

2 (M) 

2.05 

2.05 

2 00 

2 00 

1.75 

1.60 

1. 1,5 

i.:io 

1 20 

1 .95 

.90 

1.00 

1921. 

.84 

.90 

.80 

.88 

,86 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.84 

.8H 

.85 

1922 . 

.97 

1.10 

1.10 

1.09 

1.27 

1 34 

1.35 

1 31 

1 30 

1.34 

1 1 ;i9 

1 40 

1.25 

192:1. 

1.43 

1 44 

1.44 

1.49 

1.53 

1 1.50 

1 44 

i.:47 

l.:i2 

1.30 

1.30 

1.34 

1.41 

1924 .. 

1,:17 

1.41 

1.41 

1.36 

1 33 

1 28 

i.:io 

1 .16 

1.41 

1.48 

1.60 

1 .6H 

1.42 

1925 . 

1.67 

i.65 

1.58 

1.42 

1.24 

' 1.31 

1.37 

J.31 

1.28 

l.:i2 

l.,32 

1.30 

1.40 

1920 ... 

1.28 

1.26 

1 1.21 

1.15 

1.13 

1 . 10 

1.14 

i 1 . 11 

1.11 

1.12 

1.12 

! 1.08 

1.15 












_ 


Division of Statistical and Hfstoricul Research. 1910 105M) data from ipiarterly reports ni the National 
Association of Wool M anufucturers. 1921 1924 data fiom Boston ('ouiinei ciui Bulletin, HVoraR© of weekly 


range. 

1 Prices June-December, 1920, largely nominal. 





















1140 YBABBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 

Tablb m.—Wool, Territory, three-eiytuhs blood comUng, j^oj^red: Average 
whoUftole pfic 9 per pound on Boeton marketf 1910^19^0 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Average: 

Cenig 

OenU 

Centg 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

100 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920,.. 

1921-1926... 

W 

91 

98 

96 

w 

95 

91 

89 

89 

89 

91 

92 

93 

98 

101 

1910. 

m 

61 

00 

or 



66 


57 


54 

53 

191 i 

64 

64 

52 

49 

40 

50 

60 

.52 

52 

48 

46 

48 

1912 

61 

62 

61 

51 

51 

! 62 

1 68 

58 

58 

1 68 

58 

68 

1913. 

6S 

68 

55 

60 

40 

i 48 

48 

48 

48 

47 

46 

45 

1914 

43 

47 

47 

47 

60 

52 

62 

49 

' 

' 49 

51 

63 

lOlS 

66 

63 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

68 

68 

68 

67 

60 

]9]A 

70 

71 

71 

71 

72 

74 

70 

78 

79 

80 

87 

90 

1017 .. 

01 

100 

102 

110 

' 118 

132 

1.32 

138 

140 

148 

148 

148 

1918 

148 

149 

152 

152 

142 

142 

0) 

0) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(0 

0) 

1919 - __ 

126 

121 

121 

110 

118 

120 

128 

137 

138 

127 

130 

136 

1920. 

135 

13.5 

U\ 

130 

125 

112 

99 

96 

88 

74 

65 

60 

1921 . 

53 

55 

55 

.54 

53 

60 

61 

52 

52 

52 

54 

68 

1922 

63 

76 

77 

74 

83 

88 

88 

90 

92 

[ 95 

09 

98 

1923 

lUU 

103 

105 

107 

111 

in 

109 

105 

103 

101 

104 

108 

1924.. .. 

109 

1 112 

112 

1 109 

105 

96 

97 

107 

113 

J17 

124 

132 

192.6. 

132 

! 131 

125 

no 

92 

100 

11V2 

102 

102 

102 

no 

109 

1926 . 

106 

j 99 

j 93 

88 

j 87 

86 

88 

I_ 

90 

i 

90 

92 

02 

00 


Division of SUtistical and Historical Research, ('ompiled from weekly quotations in Boston Com¬ 
mercial Bulletin. 

* Not reported. Prices fixed by Government. 


Table 458. — Wool^ Ohlo^ Pennsylvmiia, and West Virginia, % blood — unwashed: 
Average price ;>er pound, BoUon mar kit, 1900-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Doc. ^ 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ctnfs 

Cents 

Cents 

(knts 

1904-1908. 

3i 

31 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 

.41 

.42 

.42 

1909-1913. 

31 

3] 

30 

30 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

1914-1920. 

52 

52 

52 

61 

51 

,52 

54 

63 

53 

52 

52 

63 

1921-1925. 

50 

51 

50 

48 

47 

47 

47 

47 

4S 

49 

51 

54 

1900. 

1001 __ 

29 

24 

” 28 
23 

27 

23 

* *'2'7 
23 

26^ 

22 

25 

20 

25 

20 

24 

20 

24 

21 

24 

21 

23 

21 

24 

22 

1^2 _ 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

1^. 

25 

25 

25 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

26 

26 

26 

26 

1004. 

25 

26 

20 

26 

26 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

31 

32 

190-''' , - 

32 

31 

30 

31 

35 

:}6 

30 

35 

35 

35 

35 

34 

... 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

,J3 

34 

34 

34 

34 

1W7-. 

34 

34 

34 

33 

:i2 

32 

32 

33 

3.4 

33 

31 

30 

1908. 

81 

31 

30 

29 

25 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

28 

1QOO_ ___ 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

36 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

19J0 

37 

37 

30 

34 

31 

28 

28 

28 

2S 

29 

29 

29 

1911 _ 

29 

28 

27 

26 

24 

24 

26 

25 

25 1 

26 

26 

20 

1912.. 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 

1913. 

31 

31 

30 

27 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

23 

1914.. 

23 

23 

24 

24 

26 

27 

28 

28 

27 

27 

29 

30 

1916__ __ 

31 

37 

38 

35 

35 

35 

37 

88 

37 

37 

37 

38 

_ _ 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

42 

41 

44 

49 

1917 _ 

48 

53 

64 

57 

61 

71 

75 

76 

77 

76 

76 

76 

1«lft _ 

77 

77 

80 

78 

76 

76 

78 

76 

76 

78 

76 

76 

1919 _ _ 

75 

66 

60 

60 

60 

62 

72 

70 

70 

67 

68 

70 

1020». 

70 

70 

70 

66 

61 

64 

60 

45 

43 

40 

32 

30 

1091 _ 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

26 

27 

28 

32 

1099 _ 

37 

41 

41 

39 

43 

48 

47 

47 

48 

50 

64 

54 

109a 

56 

58 

67 

58 

58 

68 

67 

56 

54 

54 

54 

56 

lOUi 

56 

68 

68 

67 

53 

49 

50 

54 

58 

61 

64 

71 

1926. 

71 

70 

65 

67 

50 

64 

66 

64 

62 

54 

67 

56 

1926. 

56 

64 

50 

47 

45 

45 

45 

45 

46 

47 

47 

47 


ago 


81 

29 ' 

/a 

49 


26 

22 

22 

26 


84 

.83 

33 

27 


48 


DivUrion of Statistical and Historical Research. 1900-1920, from quarterly reports of the National Asso- 
datiou of Wool Manufacturers; 1921-1926, from Boston Commercial BuUetln, average of weekly range. 

s Frioes June to December, 1920, are largely nominal. 
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FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Tablb 469.~1Po®J (.Atutralian ucaurrd): Average yearly price per pound at /xitt- 
don, New South Wales wool, 1890-1916 


Your 

Price 

Year 

Price 

Year 

Price 

Year 

1800. 

Cents 

34.70 

1H97. 

Cents 
28.12 

1004... 

Cents 

3K.67 

ion - 

1801. 

33.29 

1808. 

30. 73 

1905. 

41. 21 

1 M12-. _ - 

1892. 

30.09 

1899. 

36.94 

I90Q. 

41. 35 

1913. 

1893. 

28.79 

1900..... 

37.01 

1907. 

44.34 

1914... 

1894. 

26. 11 

1901.. 

28.79 

1908 - . 

37.69 

1915.. . 1 

1895. 

25. 85 

1902.. .. 

36. IK) 

1909. 

4a 82 

191C. 

1806.. 

29 61 

1903..-. . 

39. 7.5 

1910.... 

I 43. 41 



Prieo 


Cents 
41 ilO 
44.12 
4K H 
47.41) 
50.25 
70. (K) 


T>ivi.sii)n of Rtallstirul and Historicnl Rosciiroh. ron*i>nc*d from wcn'kly cjuotntlons of the I..oTidon Koon- 
omiFt. Period of (Government pniv control onuttccl. (’onverti^tl ut par prior to IttKi, other dates converted 
to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly nverugo rate o! c.\chunno lus Riven in Federal Kesivvo llullctiin 


Table 400 . — Wool (Auatralian ftcoured): Average motithly price per pound at Lon^ 
do7ij QueenMiind superior combing wool, 


Year 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A nr. 

May 

June 

July 

Alip. 

Kept. 

Oet. 

Nuv. 

Doe. 

Aver* 














ngo 

1 

C( tits 

CVwf,'? 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

Cents 

Cents 

('ents 

Cents 

1931. 1 





L . 



.51.75: 

52. 75 

58. 73 

00.09 

! ,58.87 


1922. 

(iO, 'X) 

71. 07 

73.38 

' 74.65 

1 79.10 

79. 70 

79. 60 

79.98 

}vl81 

HH. 30 

, 93. .33 

99. 87 

81.08 

1923. .. 

101. 82 

doj.oi 

I(X>. 18, 

99 (K1 

102. 20 

101. 92 

103. 13 

1102.61 

107.49 

107. 44 102.2f)'103.:)0 

102.81 

1924--. 

102. 17 

lll't 53 113 3riI7.8.‘)n«. 11 

116.09 

116.54 

d2l.39|l27.3l 

1129.47 J34.40d30.9.> 

120.02 

1926 . 

1.18. 2(. 

I2S. 70' 

422.4 0| 

1119. :w 

ill. 25 

III ;i8 

108. 321 

107.261107.0.3 

|107. 75 109. 04 1 104. 08 

111. 58 

1920 . 

35 

1 88, 21 1 

1 1 

8U.2:{| 

91.2.5 

1 91.25 

1 

91. 25 

91. 27) 

91.25 

92. 78 

! 

9.3. ()8 

j 91.25 

1 91. 25 

91. 83 


Division of Statistical and Historical llesoarch. (’ompiled from wci'kly (piotiition.s of the Dondop 
Economist (’onvei led at p.ii for Il)2ii, of her dates converted (o cents ixa poiiml on lh(‘ Imms of tlic monthly 
average latc of i .\elmng<' iW given in Fed»«i U Ue*serve Bulletins, 


Table 401 , — livestock: lievtipts, local elaughler, and siorker and feeder sfdpmenta 
at all public afockyards in United Slates, 1^16-1026 

[I'housindi—i. c , (KMJ iuniltcMlJ 




Cuttle 


Year 



Sto( kef 


floceipt.s 

L<K'd 

.slaughler 

,in(i O'eder 
ship- 




ments 

1915. 

14,5.53 

7,912 

(') 

1916_ 

17, 076 

10 , 291 

3,817 

1917. 

23, OOtj 

13, 275 

4 , 80.> 

1918. 

25, 295 

14,874 

.5,01.1 

1919. 

24,621 

13, o:i:{ 

5, 2S0 

1920. 

22,197 

12,194 

4,102 

1921-. 

19, 787 

11,078 

3, 504 

1922. 

23,217 

12,435 

4, 929 

1923. 

23, 211 

13,030 

4, 5.53 

1924. 

23, 69.5 

13,850 

3,900 

192.5. 

24,007 

14, 402 

3,821 

1920. 

23.872 

1 

11, 3,50 

3,712 



Hogs 



Sheep 




Kiockor 



Stocker 

K<x:oipt.s 

IvOT'll 

slauKhtcr 

and feeder 
ship- 

Ueccii)t.s 

Local 

slaughter 

and feeder 
ship- 



men Is 



meuts 

30,213 

24,893 

(') 

18, 435 

10, 254 

0 ) 

43, 265 

,40,9S4 

194 

20, 092 

11,228 

3,277 

38,042 

2.5, 440 

788 

20 , 210 

9,142 

4,448 

44, 803 

30,441 

989 

22,485 

10 , 2()tt 

,5,208 

41, 409 

30,018 

902 

27, 2.50 

12, 640 
10,981 

6,950 

42,121 

2(., 701 

728 

2;i, .5.38 

5,180 

41, 101 

26, 3,15 

499 

24,108 

12 , 858 

3,095 

44,067 

38, 737 

593 

22. 364 

10, (>09 

4,167 

5.5, .130 

36, 172 

820 

22, 02.5 

10,271 

4,478 

56,414 

35,188 

497 

22 ,20! 

10 ,3UU 

4,679 

43,929 

27, 005 

532 

22 , !(K) 

10, 399 

4,332 
4,623 

39, 772 

24, ,580 

917 

23,808 

11,387 


Division of StJitistical and Historical Kescarch. Compiled from data of the repofliiif? service of the Divi¬ 
sion of Live.stock, Meats, and Wool. Local slaughter reprosents number driven out from public stock- 
yards for local slaughter. 

JCompioto information for 1916 and 19l«, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 
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Table 462. —Lwestock daughier sMiatica: ^urcea of aupply, claaaificaUon 
aUaugMer eoats^ weif^hUf ana giaidaf 1926 ‘ 

CATTLE 



Medium of 
obtaining 
supply 

Bei dassi&cation 

Aver¬ 

age 

Aver- 

Dress¬ 

ed 

weight 

as 

By-product yield 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

Month 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Buns 

and 

stags 

Cows 

and 

heifers 

Steers 

cost 

per 

100 

pounds 

ago 

live 

weight 


Edible 

Ihta 

Edible 

odul 

Hides 

1085 


P«r 

ceiU 

Per 

cent 



Dollars 

Pounds 

Per 

cent 

P«r 

craf 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

ifftnuary. 

91. 31 

a69 

3.25 

54.83 

41.92 

7.17 

967.25 

52.96 

3.90 

3.03 


February. 

90.76 

9.24 

3.00 

51.00 

45.91 

7.39 

971.03 

63.82 

4.12 

3.10 

6.82 

M arrh. 

88.69 

11.31 

3.06 

49.17 

47.77 

7.67 

972. 83 

64.14 

4.24 

3.05 

0 78 

April. 

May.,. 

9a 14 

9.86 

2.91 

43.91 

53.18 

7.73 

974.61 

55.28 

4.49 


a7t 

m. 12 

ia88 

4.10 

42L38 

53.52 

7.69 

965. 

56l04 

4.30 


6.69 

June... 

88.12 

11.88 

4. 71 

43.90 

51.39 

7.83 

965. 97 

54.89 

4. 31 


6 67 

July. 

80.67 

10.33 

3. 46 

44.76 

61.78 

7.49 

959.44 

54.39 

4.11 

2.99 

6.66 

Aiigijst. 

90.02 

9.98 

3. 42 

45.19 

51.39 

7.26 

959. 43 

54.23 

3.85 


6.79 

Sei^mbcr. 

89.08 

10.02 

3.55 

40. 13 

47.31 

7.27 

957.32 

53.40 

3.34 

3.09 

6.81 

October.. 

89.91 

iao9 

3.22 

57.99 

38.79 

6.84 

964.21 

62. 67 

3.32 

3.08 

6.80 

November. 

90.25 

9.75 

2.96 

59. Of) 

38.64 

6.55 

954.94 

52.05 

3.31 

3.14 

6.93 

December. 

80.22 

la 78 

3.05 

52.42 

44.53 

7.14 

972.76 

52.93 

3.63 


0 97 


CALVES 


Month 

Medium of 
obtaining supply 

Average 
live cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Average 

live 

weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as p(*r- 
centage 
of live 
weight 

By-product yield 
(ou b.'isis of Jive 
weight) 

Stock¬ 

yards 

1 

Other 

sources 

Edible * 
fat * 

Edible 

offal 

1926 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

January. 

85.64 

14. .36 

9.93 

174. n 

60 65 

0.76 

3 79 

February.. 

8A42 

13. 58 

10.29 

168.08 

68. 06 

.09 

3 84 

March.. 

86.57 

13.43 

10.60 

158. 04 

.58.26 

.66 

3 00 

April. 

87.06 

12.94 

9.30 

153. 79 

60. 05 

.62 

3.86 

Mny._-. -.. 

84.07 

15.9.3 

10.40 

100. 79 

68.28 

.65 

3.75 

June.-. 

85. 89 

14.11 

9.98 

169. 02 

68.07 

.62 

3.77 

July.-. 

83.92 

16. 08 

9.80 

184.98 

58 48 

.61 

3 m 

August... 

84. 12 

15.88 

10.37 

194 06 

.57 95 

.67 

3.40 

Septenrber.. . 

84.69 

1.5. 31 

9.91 

201 . 12 

58. 36 

.66 

3.41 

October--. 

H6 09 

13 91 

9.27 

196.11 

57. 47 

.63 1 

3 45 

November... 

85. 42 

14. .58 

8.88 

186.43 

57.74 

.70 

3.06 

December.. 

82. 79 

17 21 

9.49 ! 

175. 85 

58. 92 

.05 

1 

3. .59 


SWINE 


Month 

Medium of 
obtaining 
supply 

Sex clns.siflcation 

Aver¬ 
age live 
cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Aver¬ 
age live 
weight 

Dress¬ 

ed 

weight 
as per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
live 
weight 

By-product yield (on basis 
of live weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Sows 

Bar- 

rows 

Slags 

and 

boars 

Lard 

(ren¬ 

dered) 

Edi¬ 

ble 

o^al 

Trim¬ 

mings 

Inedi¬ 

ble 

grease 

(un- 

ren- 

derod) 

1926 

P.ct. 

P. cL 

P. rt. 

P.rt. 

P.cL 

DolU. 

Lbs. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P ct. 

P.ct. 

January. 

7A86 

2A14 

45.29 

54.32 

639 

12.05 

23X83 

76.85 

15 85 

2.65 

4.81 

1 26 

February_ 

74.36 

26.64 

45.27 

64.24, 

.49 

12.47 

234.78 

77,16 

16.69 

2.50 

5.27 

1.30 

March. 

75,96 

24.04 

47.14 

52.32 

.54 

12.32 

239.08 

76.59 

17.45 

2.64 

5.39 

1.32 

April. 

75.79 

24.21 

4a 13 

51.08 

.79 

1X40 

240.35 < 

76.98 

17.05 

2.57 

6.24 

1.56 

May. 

76.69 

23.41 

.50.24 

46 90 

.86 

13.62 

238.12 1 

76. 55 

16 61 

2.67 

5.08 

1.20 

June. 

77.78 

22.22 

66.67 

43.52 

.81 

14.01 

246.08 

76 92 

16.27 

2.63 

5.22 

1.26 

July. 

76.96 

24.04 

63.31 

36.87 

.82 

12.64 

X58.09 1 

76 66 

16.22 

2.69 

5.03 

1.31 

August. 

74.64 

25.36 

68.88 

.35.37 

.75 

11.63 

256 98 

77.18 

16.08 

2.62 

6.65 1 

LSI 

September... 

72.65 

27.36 

60.26 

38.84 j 

.90 

12.52 

239.67 

76.34 

16.46 

2.84 

6.15 

1.42 

October. 

70.97 

29.03 

54.62 

44.73 

.65 

12.78 

215.89 

75.23 

14,16 

3.03 

6.48 

1.37 

November... 

08.40 

31.60 

49.24 j 

50.31 

.45 

11.80 

212.33 

74.66 

13. 97 

2.90 

6.29 

1.19 

December.... 1 

61.62 

38.38J 

45.21 ! 

64.31 

.48 

11.55 

217.48 

76.92 

14.79 

2.71 

5.93 

1.19 


' Bftsed on reports from about 750 packers and slaugbtereis, whose slaughterings equaled nearly 85 per 
cent of total slaughter under Federal inspeotioa. » Unrendered. 
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Xabia ^dxiffhtBT sUUistics* Soutcbs of supply^ cicuiti^olion 

slaughter coals, weights, and yields, iSafl--Continued 

SHEEP AND lambs 


Alontli 

Medium of 
obtaining 
supply 

Age classi¬ 
fication 

A rer- 
age live 
cost 
lier 100 
pounds 

Aver¬ 

age 

live 

ereight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per- 
centago 
of live 
weight 

By-product, 
yield (on basis 
of Hvt weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Sheep 

Lambs 

and 

year¬ 

lings 

Edible 

fat 

Edible 

otfal 

1920 

Per ceni 

Per eeni 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pollara 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per ceni 

January.. 

43 

13.57 

11.64 

88 36 

14.12 

87.39 

47.05 

3.07 

2.28 

Fcbniary. 

83. 1« 

16.84 

6.53 

93.47 

12.66 

88.42 

46. 95 

3.02 

2.24 

March..... 

78,01 

21 39 

4.77 

95 23 

12.46 

87.17 

47.03 

2.94 

2. 13 

April. 

79. 73 

20.27 

8.00 

92.00 

13.14 

1 84 77 

47 87 

3. 14 

2.39 

May.-. 

78.42 

21.68 

ia93 

81 07 

' 13.60 

79 05 

48.60 

2 61 

2 31 

Jane..... 

8.^. 08 

14.92 

12.04 

87.96 

13.86 

76.18 

49.04 

2. 19 

2.67 

July... 

80.30 

13.70 

8.31 

91.69 

12.75 

75.59 

48.23 

2 26 

2.37 

August.. 

87 97 1 

12.03 

7.09 

92.31 

12.79 

76.76 

4H 04 

2.31 

2.21 

September.. 

86.63 I 

13.35 

11.11 

88 89 

12.71 

77.41 

48.18 

2 .51 

2.26 

October . 

86 32 

13.08 

9.36 

90 61 

12 61 

79.36 

47 in 

2 57 

2..i8 

Novontber. 

88.38 

11.62 

9.49 

90.51 

11.97 

81.71 

46.89 

2 63 

2. 57 

Decerabtff. 

87.28 

12.72 

8.46 

91.54 

11.81 

82.99 

-46.70 

2 66 

2.49 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorlcal Xlesearch. Compilefi from rejxirts of the Cold Storai^o ll4>porta 
Soctiun. 


Ta-Ble 403. — Livestock: Number of animals slaughtered at Federal-inspected plants, 

1907--t9m 


Year ending 
June 30— 

('attic 

Calves 

Sheep 

1 

(lonts 1 

1907. 

7,021,717 

1,76;i, 674 

9, (»8l, 876 

62, 149 

1908. 

7,11A276 

1,996, 487 

9,702,546 

45, 953 

1909 . 

7,326, ;i;j7 

2,046, 711 

10,802,903 

69, 193 

1910 .. 

7,902,1S9 

2, 206, 099 

11,119,037 

116,811 

1911. 

7,781,030 

2, 219, 908 

13,006,502 

6 1 , u.n 

1912. 

7. 632, (K)5 

2, 242. 920 

14. 208. 721 

(13, 983 

1913 .. 

7, 1.").";, 8,59 

2, 098, 484 

14, 724, 4(^5 

6b, 666 

1914.. 

0. 724, 117 

1, 811, 904 

14,958,834 

121, 827 

19H . 

6,904, 602 

1, 736, tK)2 

12,909,089 

166, 533 

1916. 

7.404, 288 

2, 048, 022 

11,985,926 ; 

180,366 

1917. 

9,299, 480 

, 2,679,746 

11,343,418 

174, 649 

1918. 

10.938,287 

: 3,323.077 

8,769,498 

149, 60.3 

1919. 

11,241,991 

3,674,227 

11,268,370 

l%\ 660 

1930.. ..-. 

9,709,819 

4,227,568 

12,334,827 

77,270 

1921-.. 

8,179,672 

3,896, 207 

12,452,435 

20, 027 

1922 . 

7,871,467 

3,924, 265 

11,968,434 

13,758 

1923-. 

9. (ftiO, 536 

4,337, 780 

11,403,703 

25,129 

1934 . 

9,188, a52 

4, 667,948 

11,506.001 

31,279 

1925.- 

9,77.3,883 

6,186,31(5 

12,203,159 

26, 570 

1926.. 

10,098,121 

6,311,774 

r4a64,225 

42,774 


Hwiiin 

11 (jr.sc»> 

31,81.5,900 
35, 113, 077 


3.5,427,931 


27, 656. 021 
29,916, 303 


.34. 006. 378 


32, 287, .'•lIH 


33, 289, 705 


36, 247, 8.58 


40, 482, 799 

- 

40,210.817 


3.5, 449, 247 


4 4,398, 389 


38,li81,9J4 

l,('l> 

37, 702,866 

1.3; 

39,416, 439 

1.H1 

48, (KW, 069 

1,4J 

54,41(>,48t 

4,&. 

48, 1.59, 608 

11.9( 

40,442,730 

39, b( 


Total 


no, u.in, 210 

r.:i, 973,337 
nn, mm 
40. <70. on? 
r)2,o:(),94« 


no, OH, 

U, 32‘J. 
r.f.,'««), 3S7 
ns, 022. «H4 

«2,101, ;«M 
0.i, 708, 14H 

ns. 02'). 012 
70.70S. m 
on, 332,477 
02, 232.442 


03.190. 241 
73, 397, m 
79,811 0(10 

:n. two, 44r* 

08.289,202 


Bureou of Animal Industry. 
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Tablb 464 .—Meat and meal products ^ prepared under Federal inspection, 1907-19S6 

fTliousand pounds^. 000 omitted] 


Year ending 
lime 90— 

Pork 
placed in 
core 

Sau¬ 

sage 

chop¬ 

ped 

Canned 

meats 

Lard 

Lard 

com- 

pounds 

and 

substi¬ 

tutes 

Oleo 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Oleo- . 
mar¬ 
garine 

An 

other 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Total 

1007. 

2,248,886 

267,760 

105,106 

1,003,602 

853,540 

288,971 

55,694 

145, ,554 

4,464,213 

1908. 

2,878,997 

416,200 

92,582 

1,483,778 

486,448 

203,425 

79,380 

330,487 

6,068,298 

1909. 

2,686,051 

457,096 

123,810 

1,308,986 

488,249 

296,889 

91,068 

1,340,280 

6,791,437 

1910. 

2,210,680 

485,864 

127,263 

948,468 

671,526 

206,420 

139,158 

1,338,576 

6,223,064 

1911. 

2,568,149 

488,814 

144,942 

1,185,503 

672,845 

330,688 

117,848 

1,425, 444 

6,934,233 

1912. 

2,633,752 

523,893 

163,871 

1,309,140 

648,44.3 

297,038 

128,310 

1, 685,108 

7,279,559 

1918. 

2,645,368 

631,626 

115,237 

1,222,857 

670,802 

204, 706 

145,356 

l,598,8ti0 

7,094,810 

1914. 

2,568,336 

642,017 

120,473 

1,187,963 

500,400 

274, 625 

143.009 

1,6a5, 475 

7,033,296 

1916. 

2,913,328 

602,676 

235, m 

1,277,734 

620,899 

273.040 

145,031 

1, 603, 401 

7,533,070 

1916. 

2,922,381 

666.047 

1({4.200 

1,277,870 

307,080 

287,047 

152,388 

1,708,972 

7,474,994 

1917. 

2,918,211 

635,860 

283,319 

1,119,315 

466,198 

270,197 

22,'}. 074 

1,736, 459 

7,663,633 

1918. 

3.132,649 

024,827 

408, 6.33 

943,851 

453,104 

2fl3, 630 

265,335 

1,743,106 

7.906.186 

1919. 

3,717,838 

667,602 

632, 269 

1,256,043 

469,7,82 

2m, 808 

i 251,170 

l,9O7.f)0O 

0,169,042 

1920. 

2,903,854 

682.521 

211,621 

1,316,918 

328,667 

364,092 

! 217,561 

1, 740, 224 

7,766,168 

1921. 

1 2,601,885 

683,777 

80,240 

1,487,820 

389,3eu> 

253, 397 

: 151,6.38 

1,723,697 

7,127,820 

1922. 

2,726,031 

668,626 

109,481 

1,659,331 

312,014 

238,034 

118,107 

1, 6(»6, 402 

7,427.116 

1923. 

3,300,258 

679,315 

100,132 

2,017,939 

336,843 

278,137 

129,7OT 

1 , 020,15e» 

8,888,647 

1924. 

3.502,368 

707,323 

183,020 

2 , no, 060 

363.320 

2r0,008 

142, b81 

2,136, 264 

9,404,840 

1925. 

3,176.714 

736,877 

214,330 

1,733,933 

458,518 

287,271 

133, m 

2 , 170,598 

8,012,077 

1926. 

2,850,622 

771,655 

214,107 

1,598,754 

543,913 

275, 

148,331 

2,008,004 

8,411,082 


BurcAU of Animal Industry. 

1 The above fltfuros do not roprosont production, as u product may bo inspected morn than once in course 
of further inauufacturo. 

Table ACylH,--Meats and lard: Consumption, 1907 1926 


Year 


Average: 

1900-1913-. 

1914-1920_. 

1021-1925.. 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 
1023. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


C'oiiMimiJtion 

Percent ige of total consumption 

Beef 

A/il- 
lion 
lbs. 
6,279 
6,081 
6 , 765 

Veal 

Mil¬ 

lion 

lbs. 

036 

636 

872 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal 

Lamb 

and 

mut¬ 

ton 

Mil¬ 

lion 

lbs. 

685 

588 

589 

Pork 

Total 

meats 

(<) 

Lard 

Total 

meats 

and 

lard 

Mil¬ 

lion 

lbs 

14,409 

14,401 

17,522 

Beef 

Veal 

Per 

(cut 

4 8 
4.8 
,'n 5 

1 'otal 

Iwrf 

and 

veal 

L,\mb 

and 

mut¬ 

ton 

Per 
cent 
5.1 
4. 5 
8.7 

Pork 

'Potal 

meats 

Per 

cent 

100 

100 

100 

Mil¬ 

lion 

lbs. 

0,915 
6 , 717 
7,636 

Mil¬ 
lion 
lbs, 
,5,744 
5,854 
7,746 

Mil¬ 
lion 
lbs. 
13.344 
13,158 
16,971 

Mil¬ 
lion 
lbs. 
1,065 
1,303 
1,552 

Per 
cent 
47.0 
4(12 
42 3 

Per 

cent 

51.8 
51.0 

47.8 

Per 
cent 
43.1 
44.6 
48. 5 

6 ,780 

644 

7,424 

558 

6,917 

13,899 

1,0.55|l4,954 

4S 8 

4.0 

.V 4 

4.0 

42.0 

100 

6.307 

627 

6,094 

557 

0,235 

13,786 

1,154114,940 

46 2 

4 5 

50.7 

4.1 

45 2 

100 

6,835 

083 

7, 618 

601 

5,45,') 

13, bit 

1,012 14, ni6 

60.4 

5.0 

m. i 

4.4 

40.2 

100 

6 , 661 

686 

7, 247 

506 

6,267 

13,110 

1,052 14,162 

50.1 

5.2 

65.3 

4.5 

40.2 

100 

6,342 

656 

6,098 

729 

0,046 

13.773 

1,063 14,830 

46.0 

4.8 

60.8 

5.3 

43.9 

100 

5,807 

667 

6,474 

773 

6,873 

1 ,1.120 

1,06814,188 

44.2 

5.1 

49.3 

5.9 

44.8 

100 

5,852 

487 

6,339 

726 

0,077 

13,141 

1,100 

14,241 

44.5 

3.7 

48.2 

5.5 

46.3 

100 

6,722 

437 

6,159 

724 

6,102 

12,085 

1,192 

14,177 

44.0 

3.4 

47.4 

5.6 

47.0 

100 

5,414 

428 

5,8421 

622 

5,008 

12,372 

1,281 

13,653 

43.8 

3.4 

47.2 

5.0 

47,8 

100 

5,639 

636 

6,176 

613 

6,055 

12,843 

1,368 

14,211 

43.9 

4.2 

8.1 

4.8 

47.1 

lOO 

6,083 

062 

6,746 

473 

5,037 

12,255 

1,195 

13,450 

49.6 

5.4 

56.0 

3.9 

41.1 

100 

6,522 

706 

7,287 

486 

5,684 

13,457 

1,374 

14,831 

48.5 

6.7 

54.2 

3.6 

42.2 

100 

6,474 

808 

7,282 

607 

5,755 

13,644 

1.292 

14,936 

47.6 

6.9 

53.4 

4.4 

42.2 

100 

6,713 

814 

7,527 

588 

6,437 

14,522 

1,416 

16,968 

46.1 

6.6 

61.7 

4.1 

44.2 

100 

6,171 

751 

6.922 

630 

6,886 

14,447 

1,223 

15,670 

42.7 

6.2 

47.9 

4.4 

47.7 

100 

0,043 

797 

7,440 

545 

7,200 

15,245 

1, 558116,803 

43.6 

5w2 

48.8 

3.6 

47,6 

100 

6,850 

872 

7, 722 

676 

8,338 

16,636 

1,707 18,343 

41.2 

6.2 

46 4 

3.6 

50.1 

100 

6,903 

935 

7,928 

689 

8,402 

17,009 

1.740il8,768 

41.1 

6.5 

46.6 

3.5 

49.9 

100 

7,166 

1,004 

8,170 

697 

7,791 

16,516 

1,522|18,038 

43.4 

6.1 

49.6 

3.6 

1 

46.9 

100 

7,429 

964 

8,393 


7,689 

16,723 

l,684|l8,307 

44.4 

5.8 

50.2 

3.8 

46.0 

1 

100 


Boreaix of Animal Industry. 

Ouantitias based on carcass weight; edible offal not included because of the variable percentage used la 
edible products. Subject to rovision. 

s Not including goat meat. 
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Tabls 466 .—Meatt and lard: Annual per capita consumption, 1907—19S6 


Year 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Pork, not 
including 
lard 

Total 
meat ^ 

Lard 

T(»tal 
moats and 

1 lard 

1 

Average: 

PoUhdS 

Pounds 

Pound* 

Founds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1909-1913.-. 

07. 2 

0.8 

7.3 

61.3 

142. ft 

11.4 

163.9 

1914r-1920. 

1)9 4 i 

6.2 

5 8 

67.3 

128.7 

12.8 

141.5 

1921-1925.. 

(K) 4 

7 H 

6.3 

69.3 

142. 9 

13. 9 

160.7 

1907. 

77.6 

7.4 

0 1 

07 7 

159. 0 

i 12. J 

171.1 

1908.. 

71.6 

7.0 

0.3 

70. 0 

164.8 

1 12.9 

167.7 

1909... 

1 75.4 

7.5 

0.6 

00. 1 

149. 0 

11. 5 

101.1 

1910 . 

71. 1 

7.4 

(L 1 

67. 1 

142. 0 

1L4 

163.4 

4911. 

67.7 

7.0 

7.8 

04. 5 

147. 0 

11.3 

158.3 

1912--. 

61.1 

7.0 

h. 1 

61.8 

138.0 

11.2 

140.2 

1913. 

60.6 

6.0 

7.6 

63.0 

130.1 

1L4 

147.5 

1914... 

.58,4 

4.4 

7.4 

62.3 

132.6 

12.2 

; 144.7 

1916... 

54. 6 

4.3 

6.3 

59 5 

124. 6 

12.9 

I 137.5 

UMO... 

60.0 

6.3 

0.1 

60. 1 

127. 5 

13.0 

141.1 

1917.. 

.59 .5 

6.5 

4.0 

49.3 

119.9 

11.7 

131.6 

1918. 

t»3. 0 

7.4 

4.7 

64.8 

129. 9 

13.3 

143.2 

1919.. 

01.0 

7.7 

5.8 

64.8 

129.9 

12.3 

; 142.2 

1920.. 

03.1 

7.6 

6.6 

00.6 

J30. 7 

1 13.3 

150.0 

1921.. 

60. 9 

7.0 

5.9 

03.9 

133.3 

11.3 

144.6 

1922. 

60.4 

7.3 

6.0 

00 . 1 

138. 8 

14.2 

153.0 

1023. 

61.3 

7.8 

5.2 

74.7 

149.0 

15.3 

104.3 

1924. 

61. 6 

8.2 

6.2 

74. 7 

149. 0 

15.4 

165.0 

1925. 

62.1 

8.7 

6.2 

07.6 

mo 

13.2 

156.6 

1920 . 

03.4 

8.2 

6.6 

05. 7 

142.8 

13.6 

156.3 


Bureau of >iniiiml Industry. Quant 11 les b{i.sed on eareass weight; edible oHal not included bei .ausc of tbe 
Vtti lable percentage used in edible pi odiiets, Subject to lev i.sioii. 

1 Nut including goat meat. 

Table 407. — Meatsf fresh: Supply at eastern markets^ by years^ 1 9W- 1926 

liEOEIPTS 


C'areivsses 


C’uts 


Market and 
year 

Steers 

Cows 


Num- 

Num- 

Boston; 

her 

t}er 

1920_ 

136, 263 

104,247 

1921- ... 

139,087 

66,644 

1922_ 

137,0()7 

09,519 

1923. 

m, 1J5 

()5,434 

1924. 

124,330 

73,811 
95, 300 

192ft_ 

117,702 

1926 

143, 802 

89, 705 

New V'ork: 


1020. 

320, 685 

64,578 

1921_ 

363,4811 

41,960 

1922. 

377, 514 

:44, io:i 

1923. 

400,816 

1 44, .580 

1924. 

4J4, 797 

(U},833 

1925 —. 

422,860 

52,259 

1920. 

420,172 

30,094 

Philadelphia: 


1920. 

114, 308 

43,070 

1021_ 

m, 905 

3;i,434 

1922. 

1.15, 747 

27,210 

1923. 

138. 214 

29,036 

1924_ 

145,148 

39.039 

1926 

132, 510 

39,996 

1920. 

138,018 

44,075 


BuUs 


Nu tu¬ 
ber 
3,11150 
3,7«2 
3,074 
2,(i8C 
3,1411 
2,247 
2,313 


Veal 


Num¬ 

ber 

47, m 
8ft, 437 
ftO, «44 
ft3, OftU 
08,03.3 
78,383 
75,298 


Uogs 

Lambs 

Num- 

- — 

her 

Numbtr i 

1, 295 

661,132 

4, (k56 

684,70:i 

12, ()98 

• 5<K1. 743 

.507 

602,832 

036 

076, :;(4s 

457 

67:i, 177 

45 

695,443 


Mut 

ton 


Beef 


Num¬ 

ber 

09, no 
39, 957 
29, 34 5| 

31,08o; 
29,83^ 
27.0<*3| 
35,468 


Poiivds 
1, J77,4ft4 
402,049 
37, 570 
90.308 
292,097 
155,980 
62,611 


I'ork Veal 


PounttH Povuds 


9, 0.57, 300 . 
15, 139, m , 
12, 179, tAY2 
10,471,225 
22, 228, 3331 
24, 574,620 
23,546,007. 


50,000 
7.000 
0,408 
58,343 


Lamb 

and 

mut' 

ton 


\ Pounds 


47,797 

22,410 

26 

16,910 

16,100 


12,374 
8,957 
10,030 
27,703 
14, m 
8,364 
5,503 


495,929 
479,634 
5;W, 003 
600,911 
005, 014 
018, 107 
540,501 


21,057 
12,024 
37, ml 
143, 3f>l| 
5, 097' 


1,002,378 
1,210,2501 
1,005,0951 
1,079, (KM' 
1,120,6351 


1,478,1.242,290 


276 


1,251,150 


6,741 
5, 307 
5,072 
9,340 
11,853 

10, m) 

12,472 


02,954 
88, 778 
87, 531 
90, 374 
108, 5119 
100, 044 
100,007 


921 

319 


2»r8, 741 
391,813 
330,174 
3.M). 351 
421,98n 
434,080 
500,539 


433, 792 
37(), 392 
310, 122 
:40(>, 173 
203, 78J 
251, in 
237, 308j 

114,970' 
J(K>, 1911 
85,843! 
8.5, (t«H 
I 77, .339, 
(»7, 270' 


4,008,4.57 
805 
(1.302. 381 
8,401.118 
JI. 8.57, 200 
13,481,444 
21,957,429 


70, 738|. 


27, (K)2, (XK) 
37,040, 094 
49, 272,401 
611, 877, H(X» 
(W, 087, 245 
[54,413, 730 
59, 588, 603 


10, 22.3, (XM 
[24,310, 143 

20. 275, 971 

21. .^>04, M7 
23, 314, 220 
20, 319, 337 
20,871,271 


174,369 
328,054 
2, 270.074 
1, .593,073 
2,504,113 


169,187 
240,112 

230 , no 

123,723 
260,077 


•>t)217’— YBK ia26- 
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Tabls 467.— Meisas,fmh: Supply ai mi»rk0i9,by pears, 19$0^19Sff — Con. 

SLAUGHTER 


Market and year 

Under Federal inspection 

Under city inspection 


Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Calves 

Ungs 

Sheep 

Boston: 

Numhsr 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nimber 

Number 

1020. 

80,027 

132,067 

915,369 

262,081 

3,368 


62,021 

481 

1921... 

79,014 

148,500 

759,972 

392,062 

1,242 

16,741 

59,139 

12 

1922. 

80,701 


825,527 

322,102 

335,401 


14,475 

63,450 

3 

1923. 

86,387 

04,255 

1,092,306 

989 

23,003 

57,729 

159 

1924..,.. 

93,861 

90,257 

033,805 

291,004 

3,110 

2,476 

27,403 

53,644 

68 

1925. 

89,430 


700, (.73 

276,281 

27,205 

47,854 

sa 

1926 . 


81,182 

630,191 

279,776 

2,497 

20,748 

44,382 

94 

Neir Yoite: 










547.850 



1,068,942 


99,993 

11,689 

7.882 

1921. 

407.866 



A 208,405 

2,999 

123,804 

7,941 

12,463 

1:922. 


697,974 

%408,377 


5,308 

116,084 

6,691 

14,033 

1923. 



2,747,:i46 

2,149,317 

80 

117,280 

6,477 

12,265 

1924,.,„... 


764,775 



1,168 

121,807 

5,490 

12,867 

1925. 

515,515 

776,877 

2,256,533 

552 

112,808 

4,406 

16,947 

192(1. 


781,774 

2,245.696 

2,458,055 

2 

113,073 

2,361 

19,185 

PhRadolphia: 







1920. 



891,766 

229,126 

10,221 

32,652 

23,483 

75,545 

1921. 


63,160 

91.3,573 

311,019 

10,288 
13,34.5 

32,890 

11,030 

86,430 

1922. 

111, 396 

71,580 



4% 371 

13,928 

95,738 

1923. 

106,452 

74,640 


11,112 

42,331 

14,655 

88.550 

1924. 

96,267 

81,052 


186,588 

17,212 

48,433 

15,364 

108,107 

1925. 

84.306 

81,283 


177,674 

20,100 

64,707 

11,357 

106,343 

1926. 

94,296 

104,380 

866,075 

201,106 

17,588 

36,816 

10,051 

i 

71,401 


SUMMARY 


Boof 


Veal 


Pork 


Lamb and 
intitloti 


Market and year 


Cuts 


Carcasses 


Cuts 


Carcasses 


Cuts 


Boston: 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 
. 1920. 


Number 
327,855 
289,749 
293,071 
288, 011 
298,270 
307 , m 
328,126 


Pounds 
1,177,454 
402,649 
37, 570 
96,308 
292,097 
155,930 
62,511 


Number 
210,977 
200,687 
209,683 
171,907 
191,783 
190,958 
177,228 


Pounds 


50,000 

7,000 

6,408 

58,343 


Number 
968,685 
823,766 
901,675 
1,150,539 
988,085 
748,984 
674,621 


Pounds 
9,657,306 
15,139,954 
12,179,fKi2 
10,471,225 
22.228.333 
24,674,620 
23, M6,007 


New York; 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Philadolphia: 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1022. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1W6. 


942,637 
906,270 
951,966 
984,380 
1,025,510 
999,550 
968,250 

277,867 
282,542 
293,376 
204,154 
309,619 
2B7, 578 
307,051 


4,068.457 
5,405,865 
6,362.381 
8,401,118 
11,857,366 
13,481,444 
21,957,420 


1,253,284 
1,290,275 
1,353,561 
1,386,406 
1,492.286 
1,507,852 
1,441.348 


174,359 
328,054 
12,276,074 
1,693,073 
% 564,113 


2,193,2<15 
2,269,670 
2,452,931 
^,897,177 
[3.050,565 
12,505,649 
2,248,230 


27,002,090 
37,640,604 
49,2?2,401 
63,877,800 
63,087,215 
v'>4,413,736 
59,588,663 


186,846 

184,837 

204,491 

207,354 

238,904 

242.084 

247,812 


015,240 

95.% 313 
1,117.959 

1 , 106 , m 

876,026 


16,223,604 
24,316,143 
20,270,971 
21,564,547 
23,314,220 
20,319,337 
2(V871,271 


C''arcasses 


Number 
992,810 
1,116, 794 
915,193 
973,381 
907,278 
976, 576 
1,010, 720 

3,112,9t)4 
3,807,600 
3,454,91.5 
3,547,389 
3,736,272 
3,766,887 
3, 965,704 

718,388 
805.443 
7.56,834 
720,765 
704, 111 
785,273 
852,784 


(^uts 


Pounds 


47.797 

22,410 

16,100 


150,187 

246.112 

236,110 

128,723 

256,077 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled fh>m data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, 
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Table 468 .—Meat and meat ■product*: International trade, emirage 191t-19tS, 

annualiagS-]9S6 

[Thousand pounds—i, o., 000 omlttodl 


Ymr emled IVc. HI 


Country 

: Average 1011-1013 

1023 

1024 

1925, preliminary 


Imporis 

Kxpni Is 

Imports 

Kxjioi ts 

Imperly 

Exports 

liniiorts 

Kvports 

FfclNCJIFAL KXI'OKTlNd 









COT'NTRIES 









Argentina. 

3,487 

1,17,3,4fd 

512 

1,8.5.3.2.51 

520 

2, MKl, 974 

37) 

% 168,222 

Auslmiifi. 

1,067 

507, 143 

1 11,222 

1 212, 406 

I 5. 7<10 

1 4.58, 134 


i 308. 32.5 

Brazil .. 

54 ; 012 

j; 520 

6,176 

2.50. .0)5 

14, 438 

HK), 158 

______ 

117,3:W 

C/auiulft. 

43,327 

(K), 242 

02, 'Mi 

142. I>6.5 

33, OW) 

174,258 

23, 378 

206,455 

Chile . 

11,738 

10,728 

1,225 

30,078 

771 

31,810 


^ 38, 120 

Chinu. 

85 

61,1»rt4 

1,414 

.56,377 

2,092 

55, 095 

2,374 

55, 941 

Denniiirk_ 

32,184 

3()8, 188 

10,230 

402, 220 

18, .522 

528,423' 

17,319 

5 . 5 - 1 ; 353 

Hungary. 



10.122 

21,0VH> 

19, .585 

18,631 

.5, 196 

62, (H3 

Irish'Frpo State. 





71.3/' 

117, 136 

77, .524 

89.997 

Netherlands 

350, 864 

1' 407, 102 

262.027 

368, .7)8 

281,613 

51.5, 244 

2.V3,7S7 

.5,53, 773 

Now Zealand-. 

960 

! 326. . 5:10 


40.5,712 

U i 

42.5,-t 15 

1,230 

440,916 

Sweden. 

24, 215 

30, 7()8 

30,797 

48,617 

40,184 

.58, 122 

41,i>30 

30,185 

TTnion of South \fruia- 

31,103 

404 

16. 753 

2,002 

17,371 

18,810 

16, 11«) 

23,264 

United States . 

18,710 

1,277, 524 

60,060 

2.312, 800 

62, 22.1 

2, (Kvi, 522 

02, 943 

I,.58-1,468 

Uruguay .. 

^ 702 

196,011 


456,011 

54 

308, :i4i 

77 

121, 412 

Y iigosl.wia 


i;{7 

49, 270 

796 

42, 467 



PKINCTPVL IMPOHTINU 







U)UN HUES 









Austria. 



165,471 

1, 160 

170,045 

2,647 

129,f>60 

3,008 

Austria-lluiigiiry. 

40 268 

12, 420 







Belgium.1. 

170, 120 

127 ; 057 

2t»6,o:t7 

2 : 1 , 4J8 

310,660 

31, 163 

28.5, 793 

66,705 

Cuba 

128, 362 

(*‘) 

20.5, 775 


2.32, 838 




C'zeeh(j.sJov iiKia . 

161,040 

2, m 


””’ 2,722 

“ill, 092 ’ 

A 285 

Fuiliinil. 

14,073 

2, 081 

21,866 

3, .513 

167,635 ^ 
20,171 1 

4,810 

i;i,200 

8.078 

France . 

111,406 

08, *281 

376,047 

00, 700 

408, ?20 

(M), 108 

377,097 i 

5.5, 009 

Gmnany .. .. 

550, 752 

10,525 

768. tH)6 

1.), UMS 

880,075 

28, 124 

082, .581 

31,081 

Italy . 

104, 610 

15, 708 

146, 178 

17,370 

379. 48 1 

11,315 

318,654 

15,682 

J apan _ _ 

11,727 


70,228 


73, .518 


.56, 8fl;i 


Norwn>, .. 

42,416 

3,365 

00,340 

2,801 

rrf), 018 

2, 102 

.51,367 

1,44.5 

Phllitipine IsUiinls,. 

21,tK)2 


13,42-1 


16,421 


17, 531 

(^) 

Poland . . - _ 



34, WW 

4, .501 

.7), 78.3 

18,278 

32, 168 

78,780 


1 .'10, 807 

.53,175 

8,053 






Spam . 

37, 074 

3, 200 

23,085 

0, .533 

27, 048 

11,380 

27, 203 

7,046 

Switzerland. 

60, 174 

3, 160 

38,432 

2, 886 

34. 062 

2, 617 

27,6‘19 

3,897 

United Kingdom .. 

2,81.1,605 

117,226 

3, 000. 650 

114, m 

3, 801,0.52 

11.1, 123 

.3,S78, 8.50 

136,718 

Othei countries. 

111,722 

35, 035 

184, 270 

60,40:t 

118, 788 

78, 2W) 

131, 113 

80,294 

All countries: 









Beef. 

2,041. 172 

2,162, 336 

2,861,640 

2 ,003, 808 

3, 119, 1«. 

3,609, 841 

3,186, 971 

3,32.3,744 

Mutton. 

611, 744 

560, 284 

701,108 

.525, 113 

622,131 

, 571 , 180 

6.58,135 

621,331 

Pork. 

1, (>3J, 382 

1,018,14.5 

2, 7.5.5, .527 

2,802, VJi 

2, 765, 7()3 

2, 7M, 612 

2, 'm. 701 

2, :m, 801 

Otboi . 

702,072 

663. 801 

(j57, OW.5 

850,005 

010, 420 

0.58, 837 

813, 821) 

852, 8.54 

Totiu. 

A 000,370 

.5, 024, 65() 

(i, 076, 270 

7,082, 1.13 

7,471, ?20 

7, 903, 4?) 

6, 915,927 

7,107,820 


Division of rtiutisticul and Illstonual Itoscjirch. official miutivs. 
1 Year bogiuning July 1. > Quo year only. 


8 tli&a 500 pounds* 















































Table 469. — Meats, fresh and smoked: Average wholesale price per ICO pounds at Chicago and New York, by months, 1926 

CHICAGO 


1148 


YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1926 


1 

i:S SSS S3R& 

si^ SeJ ssas asS:g2! 

1 


i isS 8« 1 

; : 

1 1 

! i 

! sse 

j dsJg 

1 

1 

$ 

t 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Dollars 

16.50 

15.50 

18.91 

17.15 

14.16 
12.11 

13.22 

12.22 
11.00 

10.34 

17.36 

15.36 
13.40 

14.35 
12.70 
laTO 

2.5.38 

23.06 

20.92 
19.66 

21.20 

i&gg 

i 

• rtfHW 

• 

1 

1 

1 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Dollars 

10.50 

15.50 

18.28 

16.78 

13.89 

11.78 

12.50 
11.41 
10.06 

18.64 

17.08 

15.30 

13.30 

14.22 

12.30 
10.60 

26.24 
24.37 

22.25 

21.22 

22.26 
19.76 

! S88 

i dd®* 

u 

1 

O 

b 

Dollars 

16.54 

15.65 

18.41 

16.91 

13.36 

11.42 

12.50 

11.25 

9.76 

22.48 
20 65 
18.90 

17.12 

16.20 

14.00 

11.92 

26.22 

24.08 

22.92 
21.62 

22.12 
19.15 

13.00 

11.00 

9.00 

Dollars 

16.98 

16.17 

18.46 

17.03 

13.44 

11.49 

13.04 
11. 71 
10.23 

23.50 
21.12 
19.30 
17.40 

18.26 
15. 97 
13.52 

28.19 

25.93 

25.05 

23.97 

23.28 

19.87 

i 

! dc5d 

1 iH f-H 

1 

August 

Dollars 

15.95 

14.80 

16.81 
15.38 

13.56 
11.90 

12.94 

11.56 
10.22 

22.32 

20.45 

18.45 
16.30 


29.50 

27.60 

26.48 

25.05 

24. 85 
20.75 

i 

! «oc$ci 

• pH 

July 

2d dssd dsd ^8; i 

^ i 

12 05 
10.50 
9.38 

May ■ June 

\ 

Dollars 

16.14 

15.14 

17.10 

15.74 

14.14 
12.22 

13.50 
12.23 
10.86 

20.55 

18.51 
16.08 
14.38 


i 3IS SR RS 889 SS3 

i 88 sis 

Dollars 

15.81 

14.65 

16.75 

15.29 

13 91 
13.24 

13.84 

12.59 

11.44 

21.38 

19.05 

16.35 

14.22 

31.32 
29.42 

28.98 
27.25 

27.4.5 

26.08 

34. 0» 

31.98 

i 

1 5^:23^ 

April 

Dollars 

16.25 

14.75 

17.8S 
16.34 

14.64 
12 96 

13.88 

12.90 

1L65 

19.80 

16.95 

14.42 

11.92 


-.- 

27.10 

25.15 

24.70 
22 95 

24. 5S 
22 70 

33.90 

_ 

i 

i 

March 

Dollars 

17.00 

15.15 

17.96 

15.85 

13.42 

11.69 

13.38 

12.51 

11.20 

20.70 
18.40 
16.28 
14 36 

_ 


24.20 
22 28 

21.06 

19.28 

21.60 

19.80 

33.10 

15.00 

13.22 

1L94 

Febru¬ 
ary ->* 

Dollars 

18.00 

15.64 

17.55 

15.38 

13.19 
11.82 

13.14 
12.05 
10.69 

21.12 
19.00 
17.00 
- 14.50 


25.40 

23.45 

23.02 
21.15 

22 35 
21.10 

15.00 

13.00 

11.22 

January 

DoUars 

18.55 

16.28 

18.55 
16.28 

13.35 
12 20 

13.40 

11.90 

10.55 

21. .55 
19.70 
17.25 
14. 75 

28.42 

26.58 

25.55 

23.72 

24.98 

23.28 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

Class of meat 

Beef: 

Steer— 

Heavyweight (700 pounds up)— 

Choice... 

Good... 

Light and medium weight (under 
700 pounds)— 

Choice. 

Good. 

All weights— 

Medium. 

Common. 

Good. 

Medium. 

ygjj. Common. 

Vealers- 

Choice. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Common. 

Calf carcasses— 

Good... 

Medium. 

____ 

Lamb and mutton: 

Lamb- 

Light and handy weight (30 to 42 
pounds)— 

Choice.-. 

Good... 

Medium and heavyweight (42 to 
55 pounds)— 

Choice.. 

Good--. 

All weights— 

Medium. 

Common. 

Spring Iamb- 

Good and choice. 

Medium.... 

1 » 1 1 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 lit 

1 III 

1 III 

1 111 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

t III 

t III 

1 111 

1 III 

1 til 

1 III 

a III 

1 III 

1 1 III 

iJL 1 f 

a8 'ja 

iiiii 

Ijlll 

1 
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Average 

.ss 


^ ; 

^ i 

1 

1 



8^8 !« $S8S3 8SS8 eS}»SS 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Dollars 

25.70 

24.02 

24.38 

23.04 

22.18 

19.98 



13.18 

11.42 

9.82 

24.90 

24.74 
23.89 
22.68 
21.77 
21.12 

19.30 

16.20 

22.98 

19.00 

27.10 
' 19.30 

2&18 
ia70 

10.75 

Novem¬ 

ber 

cSS 

^ ci c5 ^ ^ 53 



13.80 
12.12 
10.40 

26.12 

26.08 

25.44 

24.21 

23.31 

22.17 

19.80 
17.16 
25.12 
19.50 

29.75 
20.00 

28.75 
14.00 
11.38 

October 

Dollars 

25.50 

23.50 

24.15 

23.15 

21.40 

20.25 

- 

- 

12.09 

10.70 

9.18 

27.75 

32.32 

31.05 

29.68 

28.92 

25.22 

21.18 

17.85 

26.85 

laoo 

31.38 
: 20.25 

1 29.88 

1 15.50 

1 12.75 

Septem¬ 

ber 



23.23 

.20.34 

13.74 

11.78 

iao4 

2S.50 

33.45 
31. .37 
27.92 
24.30 
22.04 

21.28 

18.80 

28.32 

16.60 

33.16 
20.80 ' 

30.46 1 
15.95 I 

; 14.93 j 

August 

Dollars 

29.35 

27.82 


25.50 

21.70 



13.22 

11.55 
9.55 

29.00 

29.58 

27.09 

22.28 

20.55 
18.28 

19.82 
18.40 
25.10 
15.88 

33.62 
21.12 
31.25 
16.38 
16,72 

July 

Dollars 

28.61 

26.81 


2A44 

23.24 



15.95 
14.45 
12.75 

30.38 

29.2.5 
27.22 
24.62 
22. 34 
20.05 

20.66 

19.60 

2.5.85 

18.38 

35.38 
23.25 
32. (» 
17.44 
17.44 


3838 38^ SSIS S RSgS S2SSS8 

C| 


SSS3 38 
Cl 


222 g 

R 


ffiS?a S?SS 8 8SSS8S sssss 

si^8^ i5 88S!f5S SiSSSS SSS^S 


St St 


8$^ S 58888 S1S88 8SSt88 


c8S ;;;; s 
*5^51 Stw c3 
R 


h 


S8 s 


S3 

|8?85 858 8^ 




^ ^28SS SfeSg SS2S8 
S2;5 85 8888553 828^22 


S28 8 28SS^ 3d5:§8 SSSSS 
2232 ^ S?5535i^ S222^J^2 


38S g S2S2S 32338 8888^8 

222 K 852^§522 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 
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Tabls 470, — Hidesy packer: Average price per pound at Chicago, average 1891- 

1925; annual, 1920-1926 


Year 


A veraero: 
189+ 1898. 
1899 J903. 
1904-1908 
1909-I9i:{. 
1914-1920. 
1921 1926. 


1920 . 

1«?1 __ 

1922 

1928 . . 

1924 .. 

1926. 

1926 . 


Steers 

1 Cows 1 

Dulls 

Heavy 

native 

Heavy 

Texa.'^ 

Light 

Texas 

Butt 1 
biiuided 

t'ulo- 

rudos 

Heavy ! Light 
native | native 

Branded 

Native 

Branded 

Cents 
9.24 
12.34 
13,86 
16.63 
29 17 
_16 76 

Cents 
8.68 
12.80 
i;i.96 
16.05 
26.74 
14:^67_ 

Cents 

8.06 

11.56 

13.23 

15.30 

25.87 

13.47 

Cerits 
8.23 1 
11.37 ! 
12.67 1 
15 26 
26.32 
_ 14.64 

Cents “ 
7. .53 
11.01 
12.49 
15.06 
26. .5.5 
1^64 

('inh 
8.28 
10.75 
1Z65 
15.31 
27 h(> 1 
J4. 10 j 

< 'ents 
8.:i« 

10. m 

12.24 
15. (Kl 
26.89 
13.28 

Civts 

7 5;i 
10.03 
11,94 
14. .39 
24. 43 
_U.66 

Cfiits 

7 25 
10.05 i 
10. S5 

1:1. 21 
22.66 
_10. 8;i I 

('ents 

5. 

8. 4/) 
9.46 
11.89 
20.08 
9.25 

“Ti.6.V 

1.3 88 
17 83 
16 46 
14 67 
15.96 
14.08 

2r5if 
r.. 10 

16. 57 
14.79 
13.82 
15 08 
1.3 .38 


27 25 
12 HS 
16.51 
14 89 
13.80 
1.5. 16 
13. 34 

”^.02 
11.85 
15. .59 

1 13. m 
12.79 
14. 12 
12.82 

31.08 
12.41 
16. 10 
14.21 ' 
12.95 
14. 82 
12.71 , 

26. 23 
11.37 
15. 16 
12.94 
12. 29 
14.02 
1.3. 11 

24:9^" 
10.00 
13. 47 
11. ll 
10.41 
13. 3f) 
12.05 

“24. # 
8.40 
11.96 1 
11.60 
10.14 
11.98 
0.98 

^“22.28 

7.1:1 
10.15 

a 80 

a 79 
10.20 
8.57 




Division of StutLstU-al rtini Hislorioal Iiosciarch. ('ompilwl from juiniuil ronort^ ol tin* riiioiigo Board of 
Trudo, lUOtt, paR(* 97, and 1926, papv 108. 1926 prioes trom ('hicago Drovera Joiirual Yearbook. 

Data 1890-1919 avaiiabk* m 11^26 Vem'book, p. 1199, Tabk* 610. 


Table 471. — Hides, country: At>erage price }>ei' pound at Chicago, average 1894’- 
1925; annual, 1020 1926 


Year 

Ex¬ 

tremes 

Heavy 

stw'rs 

Heavy 

enws 

No 1 
butts 

No. 2 
buffs 

Bulls 

Country 

packer 

firands 

Country 

hniiids 

No 1 
ealf- 
skins 

No. 1 
kip- 
.skins 

Average. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Caifs 

Cents 

Cents 

1894-1898 ... 

8.06 

a a 

7.66 

T.fH 

7.06 

A 4.3 

7. 15 

6.84 

10 55 

a9i 

189M903 - - . 

9.28 

10.46 

9.35 

9.05 

a 20 

8. :i:i 

9.31 

a 65 

12 12 

10.06 

ItXlt 1908 . , 

11.21 

11.80 

11.05 

10.97 

9.95 

9.29 

la 67 

9.91 

14.56 

11.88 

1909-19i;j 

13.67 

13.64 

13.11 

18.08 

12.07 

10.99 

12.20 

11.36 

17.21 

14.42 

1914 1920 

2J. 35 

23.07 

21.05 

21.0.3 

19.8H 

18. 14 

21. 48 

17.8? 

:1H. 70 

29.2:1 

1921 1925. 

11.96 

11.40 

9 W 

10 06 

a 80 

7.98 

_iq 48 

8 24 

9 

_16.61 

1920 . 

'1^9 

" 34720" 

' lO"^ 

“1H.W8 

■717.93“ 

'1^76" 

20. m 

^l+'W 

"4<r98' 


1921. 

8.95 

9,35 

7. ,32 

7.10 

5.77 

5. 43 

7.43 

5.3:1 

la 57 

15.58 

3922 . 

12.93 

12 03 

10.85 

ia86 

9. .52 

a 2:1 

12.53 

H.42 

IH 95 

17,29 

192.3. 

11.65 

11.39 

ia43 

10.45 

9.26 

8.9:1 

10. 12 

8.70 

17. 18 

15. 42 

1924 . 

11.86 

11. .11 1 

9.24 

9 63 

8.6:1; 

7.86 

9.81 

8.2:1 

20, 39 

16.02 

1925.. 

14.41 

12.94 i 

11.64 

12.26 

12.25 ! 

9.46 

12. 52 

10.54 

2J.K8 i 

iai2 

1920- 

13.46 

11.63 

9 54 

10.70 

0.70 

8.03 

10. 52 

9.(X) 

IK. 02 

16.12 


Division of Statistical and Histolical l^est'arch. C’onipiled from annual reports of the (’hicaKo Board <tf 
Trade, I1KJ9, page 97, and 1926, page 168. 1926 pncct. from flncago Drovers Joiiruul Yearbook. 

Data 189:1-1919 available in 192.6 YoarlHK>k, p 1199, Tahk* 611. 


Table 472. —Horses and mules: Number and value on farms, United States, 
January 1, 1910-1926 


Jan. 1— 

Numtier 

Iloiseb 

Price per 
headJ.an 1 

Farm v alui* 
Jan. 1 

Number 

Mules 

Priee jier 
ibead Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan.l 


Thousands 

Dollars 

Thousand 

dollars 

Thousands 

Dollars 

Thousand 

doUars 

Average 1914-1920.. 

21,047 

102.38 

2.154.704 

4.786 

126.62 

605,889 

1910, Ap.". 15.. 


108. o:t 

“i; 142, 524 

i 

120 20 

‘506,'049 

1911..7. 1 

20,277 

111.46 

2,259, 981 

4.S2:> 

125. 92 

544,350 

1012. 1 

20,509 

105.94 

2,172, 694 

4, m 
4,386 

120. 51 

52o, 667 

191 .. 

20,567 

110 77 

2, 278,222 

121 31 

545,245 

1914..... 

20,962 

109. 32 

2. 291,638 

4,440 

123. 85 

561,017 

1915. 

21,195 

103. 33 

2, 190,102 

4,479 

112.36 

503,271 

1916.-. 

21,159 

101. 60 

2,149. 786 

4, 593 

113.83 

522,834 

1917... 

21, 210 

102 89 

2. 182, :i07 

4,723 

118.15 

568.00fl 

1918. 

21,5,55 

104. 24 

2, 246,970 

4,873 

128 HI 

027,670 

1919. 

21, 482 

98.45 

2, 111, 897 

4,951 

i:i5 83 

672,922 

1920. . - . 

19,848 

fit;. 52 

1, 91.5, 6W 

5,475 

148. 46 

812,628 

1921.. 

19,134 

84 57 

1,618, 120 

.5, 580 

117.52 

656,4.56 

1922 - - - ..- 

18. .564 

7f 18 

j, 3d, 390 

5, m 

89. i4 

502,56.1 

192:1 . 

1 17,943 

70. 65 

1,2‘.?.624 

5, 702 

87.17 

497,044 

1924 . 

17, 222 

65 48 

J, 12/. 619 

5. 7:10 

85 90 

492. 209 

1925 ... . 

16,480 

64 26 

1,0.59, . 55:1 

5, 725 

82 73 

473, tVltl 

1926 - ... . 

15,840 

A5 46 

1 J 0 56,890 

5. 7 : 5:1 

81.46 

466,988 

I927i .. 

1 15,279 

6,1. HI 

971.886 

.5, 7.34 

i 74 32 

426,176 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kslimatos; figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Freliminory. 
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Tablb 473.— Hoth^ and cbUa: Estimated number and value on farms, by States, 

January 1, 19^5-191^7 


State 

Number, Jan. 1 

Value per head 

, Jan. 1 

Total value, Jan. 1 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1025 

1926 

19271 


ThOitr 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000 

doUars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Maine. 

84 

80 

79 

119.00 

129.00 

130.00 

10,035 

10,350 

10,208 

New Hampshire. 

32 

30 

29 

105.00 

100.00 

105.00 

3.360 

3,000 

3,045 

Vermont--. -. 

64 

61 

59 

104.00 

110.00 

110.00 

6,677 

6,725 

6,503 

Massjichusetts. 

45 

41 

38 

124.00 

119.00 

120.00 

5,585 

4,875 

4.660 

Rhode Island..-. 

6 

6 

5 

124.00 

120.00 

120.00 

744 

720 

600 

Connecticut. 

35 

38 

31 

127.00 

120.00 

128.00 

4.445 

3,960 

3,068 

New York. 

440 

418 

401 

108.00 

111.00 

109.00 

47,560 

46,422 

43,755 

New Jersey.. 

57 

54 

54 

1 109.00 

107.00 

109.00 

6,235 

5,799 
40,031 

5,008 

Pennsylvania__ 

410 

300 

374 

1 96.00 

103.00 

99.00 

30.249 

36,970 

Ohio. 

630 

598 

m 

85.00 

91.00 

95.00 

53, 795 

54,610 

54,130 

Indiana. 

556 

548 

533 

69.00 

78.00 

80.00 

38,196 

42.960 

42,816 

Illinois.. 

1,030 

978 

929 

69.00 

74.00 

74 00 

70,988 

72,130 

68,534 

Mulligan. 

482 

463 

444 

84.00 

89.00 

80.00 

40,398 

40,980 

39,328 

Wiseonson. 

604 

591 

579 

88.00 

93.00 

95. 00 

53,312 

55,078 

55,208 

Minnesota. 

835 

827 

810 

77.00 

81.00 

77.00 

64,017 

06, 733 

62,645 

Iowa. 

1,180 

1,145 

l,ill 

72.00 

74.00 

74.00 

84,714 

84,805 

82,728 

Missouri. 

708 

670 

6:46 

4H 00 

49.00 

48.00 

33, 710 

32, 553 

30,340 

North Dakota. 

731 

708 

694 

56.00 

56.00 

52.00 

40.726 

30.808 

35,900 

South Dakota _ 

720 

684 

057 

48.00 

49.00 

47.00 

34. 760 

33,571 

30,763 

Nebiusku... 

862 

840 

815 

58.00 

61.00 

56.00 

49,775 

50,951 

46,458 

Kansas. 

931 

894 

868 

46.00 

48. (K) 

41.00 

43,149 

42,945 

35,299 

Delaware. 

23 

22 

21 

74.00 

79.00 

69.00 

1,700 

1,740 

1,450 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

117 

112 

104 

74.00 

77.00 

78.00 

8,696 

8,(k>4 

8,074 

261 

238 

224 

71.00 

66.00 

06.00 

18.577 

15,793 

14,684 

West Virginia. 

147 

140 

133 

70.00 

75.00 

74.00 

11,216 

10,445 

9,834 

North Carolina. 

130 

120 

114 

90.00 

86.00 

83.00 

12,812 

10,280 

9,463 

South (Carolina. 

56 

49 

46 

97.00 

89 00 

76.00 

5,30i) 

4, 382 

8,406 

Georgia. 

56 

51 

48 

8(i.(H) 

m. (X) 

73.00 

4, 789 

4,218 

3,510 

Florida. 

29 

28 

27 

98.00 

97.00 

82. 00 

2,830 

2,70:4 

2,218 

Kentucky. 

314 

305 

293 

50.00 

50.00 

47.00 

15,820 

15,125 

18,740 

Tennessee. 

255 

242 

225 

60.00 

53.00 

62.00 

15, m 

12,001 

11,762 

Alabama. 

90 

86 

87 

70.00 

68.00 

63.00 

6,305 

6,878 

5,604 

Mississippi. 

142 

129 

122 

61.00 

(50.00 

55.00 

8,088 

7,744 

6,762 

Arkansas. 

188 

169 

m 

42.00 

42.00 

39. 00 

7,890 

7,178 

6,408 

Louisiana. 

132 

126 

120 

62.00 

56.00 

49.00 

8, M9 

6,929 

5,895 

Oklahoma. 

614 

589 

606 

41.00 

;i7.00 

35.00 

24.916 

21,651 

19,508 

Texas. 

867 

848 

848 

54.00 

48.00 

45 00 

46, 221 

40,890 

37,820 

Montana. 

596 

576 

564 

32.00 

29.00 

30 00 

19,139 

16,496 

17,132 

Idaho ..- 

233 

221 

212 

45.00 

62.00 

52. 00 

10,538 

11,484 

11,046 

Wyoming... 

Colorado. 

200 

198 

194 

29.00 

29.00 

31 00 

5,831 

5,788 

6,043 

367 

352 

341 

43.00 

47 00 

44 00 

15,621 

36,373 

14,891 

New Mexico. 

188 

175 

166 

38.00 

37.00 

34 00 

7,112 

0,432 

5,586 

Arizona. 

112 

106 

101 

59.00 

60.00 

60.00 

6,6:40 

5,:428 

5,091 

Utah. 

110 

106 

104 

61.00 

61.00 

61.00 

6,669 

6,446 

6,303 

Nevada. 

50 

47 

44 

56.00 

63.00 

53.00 

2, 792 

2,611 

2,322 

Washington. 

242 

230 

218 

63.00 1 

(>2.00 

60.00 

15,195 

i 14,260 

13,058 

Oregon. 

California. 

225 

214 

201 

67.00 

65.00 

62.00 

14,966 

13, 814 

1 12,405 

314 

302 

290 

7a 00 

76.00 

76.00 

24,448 

22,938 

22,025 

United States. 

16,489 

15,840 

15,279 

64.26 

65.46 

63.81 

1,059,553 

1,036,896 

974,886 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimates. 
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FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Tabls 474 * MuIbs find ti%u 16 colts! Estimciicd ttutnhcT and voluc ow forfns hy 
States, January 1, ' ’ 


State 


New York.__. 
New Jersey... 
Pcnnsylvuuia. 

Oliio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wiscousin.--- 
Minnasota.... 
Iowa.. 

MKsouri. 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas - 


Delaware. 

Maryland_ 

Virginia.. 

West Virginiu.. 
North Carolina. 


Soulli Carolina, 

(h'orgi.v. 

Florida. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee _ 


Alabauia. 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 

Dniisiann . 

Oklalioiua. 


Texas. 

Montana,.- 

lilaho. 

Wyoming-. 
Colorado 
New Alcxico 


Arizona.. 

Uiali. 

Nevada. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

CttWoruia. 

United States_ 


Number, Jan. 1 

Value i>or heiid 

, Jan.l 

Total Value, Jan. 1 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1925 

1“20 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 » 

Thov- 

saiids 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

DolJttJs 

JJuIlors 

Dollars 

IJHX) 

dollars 

dolltiis 

dollars 

7 

7 

7 

115 (Ki 

112.00 

120.1X1 

80.5 

781 

840 

r, 

5 

5 

12.5. (K) 

lli.lX) 

118. 00 

62.5 

.570 

590 

Ki 

A3 

52 

105. (K) 

113.00 

110.00 

5, 573 

5,996 

6,733 

33 

32 

33 

9.'{. 00 

90.00 

94.00 

3,075 

3, 0.S0 
8,554 

3,109 

101 

99 

98 

70.00 

80.00 

86.00 

7,604 

8,381 

108 

165 

100 

80. 00 

85. 00 

8.5 00 

13, :464 

i:i, 982 

13,611 

7 

7 

8 

83 00 

80 00 

86. 00 

582 

602 

692 

7 

7 

7 

85. (K) 

87. (K) 

S2. (M) 

597 

oil 

672 

13 

13 

14 

80 00 

79.00 

78. 00 

1.034 

1,(K1() 

1,092 

97 

98 

99 

8:1.00 

85.00 

isi. (X) 

8, 035 

8,3.10 

8,224 

372 

365 

3.58 

67 (K> 

71. (X) 

67.(X) 

24,913 

25,820 

2:1,818 

9 

9 

10 

62. DO 

.59 (K1 

.5.5. (K) 

.vio 

.528 

546 

21 

22 

22 

61.00 

01 (H) 

.56 (X) 

1,281 

1. 114 

1,229 

120 

120 

118 

74 (K) 

78 00 

69. (X) 

8,9:i2 

9,398 

8, 1.15 

200 

252 

247 

63.00 

66. (X) 

57.(Ml 

16, :107 

16,716 

14,135 

9 

9 

9 

90 00 

100 00 

91. (X) 

810 

9(X) 

819 

31 

31 

30 

IM. (K) 

104. (X) 

101 (X) 

2, 911 

.3,219 

3, 02.3 
8,779 

1(H 

104 

llXi 

91 00 

87 (X) 

85 (X) 

9, 4AS 

9,069 

15 


15 

86. (K) 

85. (X) 

78 00 

l,2iK) 

1,.273 

1,175 

279 

270 

279 

lU) (K) 

117.00 

107. (KJ 

:i3.:n8 

32,405 

29, 981 

199 


18,5 

122 00 

120. (X) 

9.5.00 

24, 2'12 

23,124 

17, .548 

338 

341 

341 

, 115 00 

112. (XI 

95. (X) 

38,704 

.38. 022 

32,274 
5, 026 

43 

43 

43 

139.00 

1:M.(K) 

117.(X) 

A 960 

.5, 7.50 

301 

304 

301 

03.00 

(W (K) 

58. 00 

18, 822 

19, 087 

17,572 

3f)2 


352 

74 00 

72. 00 

68 00 

2.5,946 

25,534 

23,904 

3fK> 

312 

315 

90 00 

95.00 

84.(X) 

27,947 

29.764 

WJ, 006 

330 

l«0 

343 

89 (X) 

hit (XI 

79 00 

29, 200 

28,1X18 

20,928 

33‘) 

346 

349 

64 00 

0.3.00 

/»9 (X) 

21,8.55 

21,029 

20,476 

174 

170 

( 170 

1H>. (X) 

! 90. (K) 

79.(X) 

1.5,591 

J5, 774 

13,802 

309 

369 

365 

01 00 

1 57.00 

51.00 

22, .594 

20,9:17 

18, 580 

1,042 

1,0.52 

1,073 

m. (M) 

75.(X) 

09 (X) 

80,207 

79,020 

74, 525 

11 

n 

n 

47 (M» 

fX). 00 

4.5 00 

rd4 

5.52 

49.5 

8 

8 

8 

52 00 

01.(K) 

00 00 

417 

487 

182 

6 

0 

G 

49 (K) 

49. IX) 

49. (Ml 

293 

21X1 

295 

39 

38 

37 

57 (K) 

59. (K) 

.56 (XI 

2. 22.5 

2. 243 

2,0,58 

33 

34 

34 

58 00 ! 

54. (X) 

45 09 

1,911 

1,819 

1,.520 

12 

11 

12 

85.(X) 

IX). (X) 

77 00 

1,020 

990 

92.5 

4 

4 

4 

62.(X) 

04 00 

62 00 

:^48 

2.58 

218 

4 

4 

4 

62 00 

04.(XI 

(M). (XI 

2r4) 

2.58 

241 

27 

27 

28 

08. (X» 

67, (X) 

72. (K) 

1,826 

1,807 

2,014 

18 

19 

20 

1 72. (X) 

73 (X) 

70. (X) 

i,:to.5 

1,394 

1,394 

60 

54 

Ai 

95 (X) 

92 (Kl 

89 (XI 

5,315 

4, (X14 

4, 723 

5, 726 

5,ro;j 

5,7;i4 

82 73 

81. 4C 

74.32 

473, (VKi 

460, 988 

426, 176 
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Tablx 475 .—Hotaea and mttUs: Receipts at principal markets and at all markets 

reported, 10O(h-19BO 

[Thousands"-!, e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Itescarch. Prior to 191S receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; snbseqiu'ut figures compiled from data of the reportine: service of the Division of Live¬ 
stock, Meats, and Wool. 

' Figures prior to 1915 not available. * Not in operation. 


Table 476.— Horsea and mules: Farm, value per head, by age groups, United States, 

January 1, 1910-1927 


Jan. 1— 


Horses 


j Mules 

Under 1 
year old 

! 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

1 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 


Dollars 

Dollarn 

DoIUlts 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

19H). 

48.05 

72.63 

116. 57 

56.76 

84.53 

12^.96 

1911... 

48.09 1 

75.68 

120.04 

59.89 

8&13 

135^11 

1912. 

45. 76 

71.96 

114.24 

56.12 

83.00 

129.46 

1913.... 

48. 75 ! 

76.54 

121.06 

59.31 

86. 56 

134.0.5 

19H. 

47.96 

74.87 

1X9. 77 

57. 45 

83.87 

133.76 

1915. 

45.36 

70.62 

113.10 

51.80 

76.46 

121.46 

1910. 

44.30 

69.08 

in. 34 

51.59 

76.82 

123.55 

1917. 

45.17 

70.21 

112.64 

63.98 

80.28 

128.17 

1918.1 

46.20 

70.21 

114.30 

57. 61 

86.32 

139.88 

1919. 

42.6^ 

65.94 ! 

108.17 

59.14 

89.14 

147.65 

1920. 

37.22 

58.81 

103. 52 

60.16 

90.14 

160. 55 

1921 . 

31. 59 

49.66 

90. 35 

47.5.5 

71.77 

125.85 

1922 . 

26.50 

41.07 

75. 61 

35.55 

62.82 

94. 81 

1923.— 

26.61 

40.48 

74.53 

31 35 

60.94 

92.14 

1924. 

24.68 

37.30 

68.64 

31.83 

47.06 

90.42 

1925.. 

23.88 

37.15 

66. 83 

30. #55 

46 03 

86.20 

1929 . 

2i. 83 

37. 77 

68.19 

3l.;i() 

47.95 

84.73 

1927.... 

2;i. f.8 

36.97 

66.59 

29.34 

44.17 

77.20 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



































































FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 1165 

Table 477. — Horses: Price per head received by producers, United fitaies, 1910-19136 


Year 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Ang. 

.5 

Si.pt. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Deo. 

15 

Weight- 
ed av¬ 
erage 

Averape: 

DolU, 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doits. 

Doth. 

Dolls. 

Doth 

Dolls. 

Doth 

Doth. 

Doth. 

1010-1913_ 

139 

144 

145 

148 

H6 

147 

143 

143 

142 

140 

138 

1.37 

142 

1914-1020 ... 

127 

130 

132 

133 

i:m 

1.13 

132 

130 

127 

12.* 

122 

121 

128 

1931-1925_ 

81 

84 

80 

86 

87 

86 

85 

8.3 

82 

80 

78 

70 

83 

3010. 

"14^ 

147 

'‘l.W 

""154 

"l48 


^148 

“H8 

^45 

"“hi 


■"141 

HO 

1911. 

143 

144 

145 

147 

146 

145 

130 

141 

130 

137 

130 

134 

141 

1912 . 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

14.5 

142 

142 

141 

140 

130 

139 

140 

1913. 

140 

140 

HO 

148 

145 

HO 

M3 

HI 

HI 

1.38 

130 

135 

142 

1914. 

137 

130 

1.38 

I3H 

139 

J36 

1.37 

135 

132 

131 

130 

i:40 

135 

1915.. 

130 

132 

132 

132 

133 

1.32 

i:u 

1.31 

131 

120 

127 

126 

130 

1910... 

128 

120 

131 

133 

134 

1.32 

1.13 

131 

131 

130 

129 

120 

130 

1917.. 

129 

131 

m 

l.'W 

1.38 

137 

135 

132 

132 

130 

120 

129 

132 

1918. 

130 

133 

137 

137 

13/i 

135 

132 

131 

128 

126 

122 

121 

130 

1910. 

120 

121 

124 

127 

1211 

127 

127 

125 

110 

114 

113 

113 

121 

1920 ... 

118 

123 

127 

131 

132 

i:io 

127 

121 

110 

112 


07 

119 

1021.. .. 

00 

98 

101 

100 

08 

08 ! 

04 

0.i 

80 

85 

82 

81 

92 

1022 ... 

82 

84 

80 

87 

80 

88 i 

88 

80 

84 

81 

70 

70 

84 

102.1-... 

81 

85 

8^^ 

sr. 

88 

87 

85 

81 

82 

80 

78 

75 i 

82 

1021 . 

73 

1 74 

Tfi 

70 

78 

77 ! 

77 

70 

78 

77 

70 

73 

76 

m-i... 

73 

78 


83 

82 

81 

81 

.80 

77 

76 

75 

74 

78 

1920. 

75 

80 

1 82 

84 

81 

8:i 

82 

8U 

7S 

77 

7r. 

73^ 

79 


XDlvision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Aa roportod by country dealers. 

Table 478. — Horses: Estimated 'price per head, received by producers, by States, 1026 


State 

J.an. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 

16 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1.5 

age 


Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Doth 

Dolls. 

Doth. 

Doth. 

Dorts 

Doth. 

Maine. 

118 

130 

HI 

130 

150 

160 

no 

11.5 

1.50 

135 

i:40 

120 

i:48 

New liamp.shiie_ 

115 

1.15 

124 

150 

140 

no 

140 

i:4t 

120 

118 

129 

127 

128 

Vennout. 

iUU 

116 

123 

143 

138 

120 

1:40 

no 

144 

1140 

i:48 

126 

130 

Massaehus(*tts. 

1.58 

1.30 

1.50 

168 


140 

125 


125 

125 

HO 

115 

138 

BhodeTslaiKi. 

125 

150 

150 

125 

1 125 

1.50 

1.50 


!_ __ 

100 

125 

130 

133 

Connecticut. 

108 

160 


195 


175 

141 

100 

1.55 

145 

1.55 

114 

J5:4 

New York. 

117 

127 

126 

1 1 . 3:4 

1.3.3 

133 

129 

128 

128 

1.30 

117 

115 

120 

New Jersey. 

140 

1.38 

1,50 

150 

158 

146 

160 

1.50 

145 

160 

171 

i:jO 

151 

Pennsylvania. . 

115 

114 

124 

121 

126 

120 

!H 

106 

118 

124 

119 

108 

118 

Ohio.. 

89 

100 

106 

110 

105 

no 

102 

{M 

97 

JOl 

99 

a3 

100 

Indiaua. 

82 ' 

85 

88 

88 

89 

88 

87 

85 

8:4 

76 

78 

76 

84 

Dlinoia. 

79 

8.5 

87 

87 

89 

92 

91 

k:4 

.HI 

Ki 

91 

81 

86 

Michigan. 

95 

98 

102 

no 

101 

107 

106 

97 

no 

106 

87 

92 

101 

Wi.seousin. 

106 

106 

118 

118 

119 

120 

111 

117 

101 

113 

108 

100 

112 

Minnesota_ 

92 

98 

lot 

J(H 

108 

101 

107 

ini 

96 

94 

91 

92 

99 

Iowa . 

01 

1KJ 

101 

99 

106 

102 

100 

98 

96 

95 

94 

90 

97 

Mis.souM - _ 

.56 

70 

()6 

6,5 

65 

63 

65 

60 

.56 

.58 

55 

51 

61 

Noith Dakota. 

74 

82 

Htl 

8.5 

8,3 

81 

91 

79 

80 

72 

72 

73 

80 

South Dakota. 

67 

68 

80 

75 

72 

73 

66 

08 

63 

66 

63 

61 

68 

Nebraska. 

83 

85 

86 

87 

78 

82 

8.3 

7t) 

77 

74 

73 

72 

80 

Kansa.s. 

60 

07 

67 

69 

67 

08 

67 

62 

57 

54 

.53 

.53 

62 

Delaware .. 


60 

6«J 

8.5 

74 

84 

78 1 

60 

70 

73 

67 

70 

72 

Maryland---. 

Virginia .. 

00 

105 

101 

108 

iW 

95 

90 

97 

92 


9.3 

8.5 

90 

65 

6^4 

72 

70 

74 

76 

71 

65 

70 

69 

67 

65 

69 

West Virginia. 

78 

81 

86 

90 

94 

91 

90 

8:4 

82 

76 

78 

8-1 

84 

North Carolina. 

73 

90 

8,5 

82 

90 

84 

82 

82 

80 

78 

82 

72 

82 

South Carolina. 

76 

81 

82 

8.5 

81 

85 

84 

81 

01 

78 

67 

7:4 

80 

Ceorgia . 

71 

79 

81 

81. 

86 

80 

79 

7.5 

77 

74 

67 

62 

76 

Florida... 

85 

87 

lUU 

08 

90 

100 

KM) 1 

130 

100 

80 

97 

100 

97 

Kentiioky.- _ 

.51 

49 

M 

54 

,57 

5:4 

55 

.54 

,56 

53 

.50 

51 

53 

Teumvssec. 

60 

.5.5 

63 

63 

64 

65 

.58 

.56 

60 

58 

55 

.59 

60 

Alabama. 

70 

72 

76 

7(* 

73 

72 

7.5 

74 

70 

68 

60 

5fi 

70 

Mississippi. 

61 

57 

60 

65 

68 

63 

60 

61 

59 

63 

6.3 

63 

62 

Arkansas.. 

46 

52 

52 

57 

.54 

(K) 

51 i 

52 

60 

45 

43 

44 

.50 

Ixiuislana. 

66 

55 

58 

(HI 

56 

6.5 

63 

70 

67 

46 

60 

5t 

60 

Oklahoma. 

42 

47 

4-1 

48 

.53 

62 

40 

51 

44 

47 

40 

42 

47 

Texas .! 

54 

58 

55 

.54 

58 

59 

61 

60 

57 

52 

49 

52 

50 

Montana..1 

41 

43 

40 

50 

45 

40 

44 

40 

.50 

44' 

40 i 

148 

48 

Idaho.. 

68 

M 

68 

70 

79 

76 

68 

71 

57 

66 

6.5 

6:4 

68 

Wyoming. 

Colorado---. 

47 

48 

.50 

47 

50 

.52 

40 

65 

48 

67 

.36 

.58 

51 

68 ! 

67 

67 

n 

71 

76 

00 

71 

61 

61 

59 ! 

61 

67 

New Mexico. 

43 

50 

40 

50 

38 

46 

43 

60 

55 

40 

44 

45 

45 

Arizona _ 

71 


54 

6.5 

. 5:4 

64 

60 1 

,50 


60 

62 

45 

57 

Utah. 

76 

81 

80 

87 

79 

72 

80 

85 

'"8,V 

75 

88 

81 

81 

N<^V}ida 


70 







86 

76 

.56 

45 

66 

Washington. 

67 

80 

73 

"“‘ 8 . 5 " 

9.5 

” 82' 

770 

"‘W)' 

70 

80 

68 

80 

78 

Oregon. 

8,5 

72 

8.3 

88 

83 1 

80 

77 

74 

70 1 

70 

72 

70 

77 

California. 

70 

90 

89 

90 

92 

90 

80 

90 

80 

81 

91 

95 

88 

United State.s.- 

7.5 48 

79.53 

82.48 

83. 92 183. 60 { 

83.38 

82 0:4 

79* 57 

77. srr] 

76 9!) 

74. 59 

72. 79 

79.36 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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POULTRY 


Table 479.— PotUtry, dressed: Receipts^ gross weighty <U four markets, 1920-19^6 

[Thousand pounds—1. 6., 000 omitted] 

BOSTON 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

— 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Av. 1921-1926. 

1020.. 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 



2,526 

1,955 

2,394 

2,718 

2,480 

2,588 

2,692 


9,092 

10,785 


3,934 
3,377 
4,176 
7,690 
6,210 
4,200 
3,778 

1,749 
2,229 
2,765 
3,786 
4,607 
3,252 
2,981 

1,597 
1,465 
2,478 
2,917 
3,072 
2,607 
2,837 

1,087 
1,707 
1,705 
1,946 
2,2351 
2,181 
2,062 

1,464 
1,795! 
2,661 
2,439 
2,602 
2,682 
2,598 

2,221 
2,086 
2,883 
2,778 
2,952 
2,803 
3,196 

1,858 

1,4991 

2,091 
2,427 
8,492 
2,893 
3,161 

1,696 

2,437 

2,198 

2,661 

2,856 

2,786 

3,677 

2,482 

2,479 

2,674 

3,270 

2,654 

3,960 

2,628 
3,681 
3,306 
4,418 
4,402 
4,336 
4,089 

5, on 
7,472! 

7,488 

10,762 

11,842 

7,907 

8,891 

7,896 
9,791 
10,444 
11,526 
13,724 
8,430 
11,942 

84,066 

39,921 

44,568 

56,013 

61,264 

46,720 

53,162 


NEW YORK 


Av. 1921 1925. 


14,791 


0,810 


1920. 

1921- 

1022. 

1023- 

1024. 

1925.. 

1020. 


11,217 
|ll,44l' 

10,7831 
21.73(1 
,15,603 
'14.40010,871 
,13,07810,6461 


7,657 
7,006 
6,909 
12,336 
11,027 


7,559 

6,765 

8,000 

_8, 

887 

8.737 

9, 574 

3,928 

1,367 

5,480 

6 , 

292 

6,129 

4.428 

5,190 

5,021 

4,88.3 

6 , 

150 

5,314 

8.992 

6,371 

6,300 

7,H96 

8 , 

822 

6,785 

7,768 

8 , m 

6,016 

6,804 

8 . 

680 

9,414 

9,497 

9.893 

7,368 

10,172 

10 , 

157 

10,502 

10,604 

7, 949 

8 . no 

10,245 

10 . 

717 

11,668 

11,110 

9,021 

8,248 

10,594 

14, 

041 

1 

13,655 

14,600 


10,887 

14, 720 

25, 594 

29,943 

155,266 

6.273 
10,277 
9,115 
9,653 
12,981 
12,409 
16,008 

8,053 
11,887 
12,694 
16,509 
15,016 
10,696 
18,129 

17,661 
21,182 
22,232 
126,822 
28,875 
28,857 
>31,924 

1 

23,718 
27,208 
32,5.38 
27,289 
35,464 
27,216 
33,082 

101,003 
124,551 
138,212 
163,948 
179,362 
170,267 
192, 896 


PHILADELrUIA 


Av. 1921 1026. 

2,217 

1,648 

1,55:1 

1,071 

1,223 

1,495 

1,416 

1, M6 

1,420 

1,784 

3,514 

6.257 

26,151 

1920. 

1,563 

1,881 

1,906 

918 

1,466 

1,286 

1,019 

1,216 

1,044 

1,588 

2, :i48 

~6,382 

lib 000 

1021. 

1,408 

1,071 

1,411 

1,006 

1,303 

1,665 

1,226 

1,419 

1,587 

2,020 

2,882 

6,006 

22,802 

1022. 

1,047 

1,700 

1,077 

664 

1,182 

1,304 

1,237 

1,217 

1,217 

1,356 

2,653 

6,6.55 

21,319 

1923. 

2,206 

1,630 

1,388 

1,042 

1,055 

1,509 

1,343 

1,618 

1, :i48 

1,749 

3,281 

6,542 

24,611 

1924. 

2,614 

1,818 

1, 704 

1,194 

1,234 

1, 458 

1. 536 

1,660 

1,421 

1,873 

4,a53 

7,076 

27,640 

1925. 

2, 818 

2, 0:10 

2,183 

1,460 

1,343 

1,638 

1,730 

1,810 

1,5.'i2 

1,924 

4,702 

6,106 

29,296 

1926.j 

2,006 

1,701 

2,203 

1,717 

1 

1,374 

i, 758 

1,863 

2,039 

1 2,352 

2, 12:1 

4,916 

*7,004 

32,126 


CHICAGO 


Av. 1021-1926. 


1920. 

1021 

1922 

1923. 

1021. 

1926. 

1926. 


8,416 

4,570 

3,628 

980 
2,794 
3,304 
4,057 
6,675 
2,219 
2,383 

2,668 

2,677 

2,997 

2,057 

1 

3,033j 3,4:i6 

4, OOsjlS, 95o'22,907 

77,896 

6,646 
6,343 
6 , 346 
11,497 
12,723 
6,167 
6,3(»0 

2,087 

3,328 

3,042 

5,208 

8,043 

3,230 

3,150 

816 
2,104 
2,744 
2 ,5;J2 
4, 385 
1,573 
1,792 

1,512 
2,421 
2.744 
2,912 
3,311 
1,906 
1,805 

2,369 
2,524 
3,697 
3,329 
3,205 
2,230 
2,105 

2,379 
2,097 
3,590 
3,679 
4,042| 
1,376| 
2,154 

2,059 
2,015 
4,250 
4,018 
2,523 
1,760 
2,607 

3,370 
3,804 
4,290 
4,724 
2 , l<)6 
2,168 
2,897 

4,001 
4,167 
4,178 
6,411 
4, 791 
4,303 
6,307 

10,762 
15,723 
13, 167 
15,163 
15,675 
20.022 
22,863 

10,163 
17,082 
23,320 
27,743 
21,805 
26,033 
23, no 

57,324 
64,992 
73,661 
90,273 
88,464 
72,086 
77,632 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1925. 

1920 .. 

1921 . 

1922 .-. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1920. 

i 

30,653 

19, .355 

15, 265 

12,458 

14,294 

16,097 

15,600 

16,740 

18,444 

25,081 

54,150 

69,981 Isos, 009 

23,350 
22,659 
22,250 
43,123 
37,160 
27,685 
26,122| 

13,874 
13,634 
14,506 
22,858 
26,395 
19,383 
18,576 

8,411 
10,860 
13,320 
16,762 
i20,344 
15,048 
|17,;i44 

4,138 
9,837 
11,512 
12,436 
15,182 
13,323 
13,809 

0,922 
10,402 
14,373 
13,210 
17,319 
16,166 
16,371 

11,168 
12,325 
16,606 
16,205 
17,862 
17,487! 
21,009j 

11,386 
10, 136 
13,703 
16,863 
19,572 
17,676 
20,724 

9,998 

15,41)3 

15,4:13 

17,794 
17,543 
17,466 
22,932| 

12,783 
18,160 
17,121 
|18,399 

'19,868 

118,683 
24,278 

16,270 
21,645 
21,434 
28,087 
20,982 
27,259 
30,738| 
1 

36,662 
47,269 
45,540 
56,018 
60,445 
01,488 
,68.594 

1 

50,148 
59,980; 
71,967 
73,100 
78,068 
86,794 
76,228 

214,109 
252,366 
277,766 
334,846 
356,730 
318.368 
856,816 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of tbo Division of Dairy 
and Poultry Products. 





































Table 480 .— Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross weight, at six markets, by State of origin., 1922-1926 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 oiAted] 

BOSTON 


1157 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 



1 Not over 500 pounds. * Included in other States. 
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i Not over 500 piounds. ^ Included in other states. 

















































Table 480.—Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross weight at six markets, by State of origin, Continued 

PHILADELPHIA 
[Thousand pounds—i e , 000 omitted] 
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YBASBOOK OP AGRICULTURl, 1926 













































SAN FRANCISCO 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


1161 



29217*— YBK 1926-74 


Dirision of Statist]caJ and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the DiTision of Dairy and Poultry Products, 
»Not over 500 pounds. 















































































im TBAIOIOOK OF AGmODhrvm, 

Table 481 .—PrcMn pouUry: UnUed 19i€-i9S6 

tTbfusand potindt—1. e., 000 omitted] 



Table 482. — Chickens: Estimaied price per poundt received by producerSy United 

States, 1910-1926 



Division of Crop and Livestock Rsttmatos. 

Table 483,— Turkeys: Estimated price per pound, received by producers. United 

Slates, 1912-1926 

























































































PARK AJdlCAU AKD AIKIKAL PBOWCTS UiS 

Ta»i* i&L—Sm: RteUpU, aij^m mwrkMt. im-lMV 

tTlKMuand a., 080 omiUad] 


Year 


Feb. 


Apr. 

May 

iuae 

July 

Amt. 

aept. 

-Oat. 

Nov. 

3Der. 

Total 

Av.l«21-l«a6—JU. 

w 

mi 

214 

m 

387 

300 

148 


06 

101 

6i 

86 

1.880 

Wi7.j 

fi8 

76 

171 

m 

"^310 


116 

” 8? 

64 

80 

43 

30 

Tai 

im . 

81 

60 

188 

•vn 

306 

in 

183 

no 

03 

06 

46 

62 

1.884 

im . 

-67 

116 

184 

387 

216 

180 

148 

126 

80 

07 

46 


1.069 

... 

78 

ual 

148! 

m 

384 

804 

110 

no 

06 

60 

40 

34 

1.648 

1881. 

M 

m 

2M 

m 


183 

187 

180 

100 

86, 

62 

02 

1.838 

1882. 

181 

m 

214 

m 

m 

* 884 

148 

106 

86 

106 

74 

70 

um 

im . 

88 

106 

844 

886 

381 

810 

186 

181 

10) 

108 

73 

60 

1.044 

1884. 

01 

871 

m 

888 

367 

218 

108 

181 

86 

00 

(H 

72 

1.880 

1886- . 

61 

188 

m 

303 

882 

200 

160 

180 

103 112 

f)H 

63 

um 

1886,.,...... 

180 

no 

m 

8Q6 

272 

240 

166 

136 

U3| 01 

77 

07 

hnm 


NEW YOllK 


Av. 1031-1026. 

883 

401 

806 

1,062 

048 

776 

569 

478 


353 

285 

271 

6.790 

101.7. 

14d 

130 

406 

747 

736 

S06 

305 

^7 

m 

m 

100 


4,367 

1018.. 

iU6 

16.5 

712 

906 

66J 

531 

488 

450 

333 

288 

183 

177 

6,027 

Htt0... 

214 

461 

607 

1.026 

011 

600 

582 

436 

377 

318 

102 

17b 

0,U06 

mao. 

207 

31ft 

evi6 

668 

697 

726 

470 

870 

384 

272 

200 

211 

4.001 

mi. 

314 

i70 

009 

l.OU 

742 

681 

525 

617 

440 

362 

251 

260 

6.679 

1082... 

836 

424 

010 

1,176 

1 904 

764 

S74' 

427 

381 

' 387 

226 

242 

6,821 

1023. 

380 

447 

061 

024 

I 1.103 

706 

506 

528 

416 

1 377 

270 

‘ 272 

7,166 

1024. 

301 


717 

1.062 

970 

789 

600 

420 

405 

361 

22 J| 

: 260 

6.648 

lOi'i . 

326 

ftftO 

K72 

1,115 

871 

8H8 

5501 

400 

427 

328 

20S' 

320 

0.894 

1980. 

303 

471 

613 

860 

868 

871 

8701 

602 

433 

344 

2H4j 

1 

400 

6,818 


PIlILADELrUlA 



1U3 
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Tablx 484.— Eggs: ReegipU, atfwe marktis, 1917-19X6 —Continued 

[Tbousand oMe0-~i. 000 omitted] 

SAN FBANCISCO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 



Nov. 

Dee. 

. .. 

Total 

Av. 1021-1026. 

58 

50 

06 

06 

88 

81 

migi 

■ 

51 

48 

44 

49 

801 

1M7. 


7fl 

04 

W 

92 

79 

52 

45 

36 

37 

28 

37 


1918. 

63 

81 


08 

83 

71 

51 

30 

34 

27 

26 

26 

667 

iwo. 

48 

50 

73 

83 



66 


42 

32 

27 

88 

608 

1020 . 

44 

55 

102 

114 

80 


67 

55 

42 

43 

86 

4» 

757 

1021 . 

58 

71 

123 



79 

62 

57 

44 


83 

M 

811 

1022 . 

54 

50 

102 

118 

106 

81 

72 

68 

51 

45 

42 

4a 

838 

1923.. 

66 


05 

07 

87 

02 

70 

61 

1 54 

58 

54 

6 ^ 

856 

1024. 

58 

66 

81 

82 

70 

76 

72 

57 


51 

46 

6 « 


1026. 

63 

47 

77 

sa 

60 

78 

73 

64 

54 

47 

44 

53 

743 

1026.•. 

55 

52 

74 

75 

72 

77 

78 

56 

47 

40 

51 

n 

744 


TOTAL 


Av. 1021-1925. 

720 

1,080 

1,956 

2,r>48 



1,308 

1,001 


746 

483 

552 

1A738 


404 


1,556 

2,761 




1,018 

826 

601 

894 

341 

14,686 

1020 . 

608 

815 

1,447 

1,034 


■iiijM 

1,143 

Oil 


604 

398 

882 

iw>a?rrii 

1021 . 

658 

1,161 


mgm 


1,561 

1,142 

1,107 


727 

488 

531 

ifoilHll 

1022 . 

809 

1,025 

1,052 

2,002 

2,588 

■ K!V7t] 

mss 

1,010 

816 

704 

484 

402 


1023. 

852 

1,032 

2,118 

2,208 

2,862 


Bigg 


088 

844 

555 

587 

16,601 

1924. 

714 


1,654 

2,530 

2.544 

1,871 

1,431 


876 

748 

457 

524 

ESB3 

1025. 

618 

1,17<! 

1,846 

2,568 

2,103 


1,816 

1,106 


700 

438 

626 

16,540 

1026. 

006 

im 

1,741 


2,261 

2,015 

1,886 

1,081 

033 


581 

752 

1A5U 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsoarch. Compiled from reports of the Division of t>airy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 485. — Caae eggs: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1916-19B6 
[Thousand cases e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oft. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Average: 

m 











S*1 

a016-1020. 


256 

23 

248 


5,251 

mKm 

EX2D 

6,472 

A645 

A272 

A466 

1021-1925,. 


■gl 

27 


4.346 

7,475 

0,147 

9, 513 

n 

!!^?j 

5,668 

A3U 

1015 _ . 

_____ 







5.029 

5,683 


3,687 

2,’JSb 

'Tn 11 ■ If 


458 

85 

264 

2,327 

4,503 

5,574 

Ecsn 

5,666 

4,868 

3,085 

A 140 



140 

7 

106 


4,022 

6,617 

6,805 

A436 

6,837 

A 688 

A048 



200 


344 

2,957 

5,499 

6,554 

6,568 

A 265 


A 812 

2,071 

1 N f 1 f tf|||f||8|fH^ 


130 

26 

320 

3,278 

6,008 

7,650 

7,856 

7,685 



A 841 


1,542 

342 

29 

122 

2,135 

5,143 

6,747 

6,872 

6,372 

5,205 

A838 

1,624 

1021 . 


43 

43 

1,926 

its 

6,844 

7,534 

BlITO 


A280 



1922. 

889 

179 

13 


4,648 


9,811 

Htiafjn 

0,608 

7,924 

5,726 

A257 

1023. 

1,311 

213 

13 

453 

8 ,737 

7,890 



0,883 

A 737 

A 645 

4,028 

1024. 

1,927 


44 

570 

3,563 

6,875 

A 685 

9,267 

A778 


5,267 

A102 

1925. 

■mMi] 

81 

21 

MMSl 

4,872 

7,712 

9,482 

10,024 

9,873 

A 612 

A322 

A786 

1928. 

1,683 

578 

77 

872 

8,735 

7,236 

9,133 

0,845 

0,573 

A048 

A888 

A 216 


Odd Storage Beport Section. 
1 30-docen cases. 




























































Table 486.— Eggs: Receipts at six markeiSf by State of origin^ 1922-1926 
[Thousand cases—i e , 000 omitted] 

BOSTON 


1166 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
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§ 

I 

? 






























Table 486. — Eggs: Receipts at six markets, by State of origin, 1922-1926 —Continued 
[Thousand cases—i. e., 000 omitted] 

CHICAGO—Continued 


vm TEAXBOOK OP AOBictmroiti, tm 




















































PHILADELPHIA 


FARM AKTIMALB AND ANIMAL H80DUCTS HAT 



Division of Statistical and fiistorieal Research. Compiled from reports of me Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Tablb 487,— Egos: Esiimated price per doxenj received by producers^Uniied Statesy 

1910-19iSe 



Table 488 .—Eggs in the shell: International irade^ average 1909-1913^ annual 

1933-1935 

[Thousand doncn—i. c., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec, 31 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1926, proliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

lmi>orts 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 

Argentina.. 

2,361 


1,908 

2,696 

3,003 

4, 655 

6,321 

3,585 

Austria . 



0,664 

26 

17,208 


16,460 


Austria-Hungary. 

91,601 

177,103 





Bulgaria... 

56 

16, 512 

w 

6,911 

3 

13,606 


16.219 

China. 

270 

26,642 

738 

91,764 

847 

78,633 


66,376 

Denmark. 

SL243 

84, MO 

578 

66,603 

1,216 

69,374 

473 

07,225 

Bgypt.-. 

<101 

9,090 

32 

13,040 

14 

17,140 

11 

13,174 

Estonia. 


3 

523 

13 

943 

(*) 

1,426 

Finland. 

2,390 

3 

228 

35 

113 

68 

54 

114 

Hungary... 


6 

6,176 

16 

3,325 

310 

21,010 

Irish Free State. 





028 

42, 726 

1 611 

43,592 

Italy. 

4^104 

88,482 

3,621 

13,173 

4,006 

38, 346 

6,872 

44,612 

Lithuania-. 




7,060 


5,415 

Morocco.; 


*6,668 


12,861 


16,785 


15,654 

Netherlands.i 

19,542 

29,860 

964 

19,874 

C,839 

49,336 

7,410 

66,466 

i 

Poland... 


. 

(0 

13,006 

820 

15,317 

1,302 

39,787 

Bumania.. 

18 

12,323 

4 

2,882 

(») 

11,767 

0 ) 

15,391 

Union of South Africa. 

1,332 

<90 

66 

14,260 

71 

19,207 

184 

20,732 

United States. 

* 1,701 

12,106 

412 

30,669 

333 

28,117 

600 

24,999 

1 Less than 600 doson. 

< One year only. 

»Two-year average. 

* Four-year average. 
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Table 488 .—Eggs in the shell: International trade, average 190B-191S, annual 

i 923-1925 —Continued 

{Thousand do«6n~->l. 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo. 31 


Country 


PKINCITAL IMPORTINQ COVN* 
TR1US 


Belgium--. 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia.—. 
Francjc. 

Germany. 

Japan. 

Norwaj;.. 

Philippine Islands, 
Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom- 
Other countrie.s... 

Total. 


Average 1900-1913 

1923 

192^ 

1025, preliminary 

Imports 

ExiJorts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

ExtHirh* 

imports 

Exports 

19, UK 
6,341 
4,732 

11,621 
148 

5,458 

6,623 

11,075 

1,864 

22,610 

1,150 
46,108 
1,828 
4,809 
16,532 

3,101 
17,023 
200,003 
1, 106 

6,366 

2,900 

2,680 

4,081 

13,019 

1,779 

9,498 

104,471 
38, 157 
92 

6,108 
22,706 

2,861 
16,874 
200,079 
2,902 

13,837 
2,717 

2,001 

2,722 

17,090 

2,466 


16 

23, m 

93 

10 

4,494 

706 

1,944 

9,464 

203,046 
83,774 
127 
5,764 
19,048 

949 
17,837 
216,828 
6,254 


37,216 

228,270 
0,807 
3K7 
4,316 
7,404 

4,207 
19.747 
190,016 

8,920 

676 

6,625 

1,547 

4 

6 

1.092 

1,120 

618 

3,781 

48 

(•) 

1,135 

2 

349 

166 

3 

1,057 

12 

628 

5,762 

15 

1,153 

10 

713 

5,976 

. 0.14, KK4 

381, OKI 

358,107 

326,377 

400,389 

461,207 

559. 764 

502,010 


Division of Statistical and Uistorlcal ttesearch. Compiled from official sources. 
1 Less than 500 dozen. 


Tablisi 489.— Bogs, not in the shell: Internalional tradej average 1909-191S, annual 

1923-1926 

(Thousand iiounds—1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended l>ec. 31 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

im 

1924 1 

1925, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

lmi)orts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

1,100 

188 

17,217 

»a 

426 

3,225 









lOU, 387 

8 

3 

4:1 

i 1,350 


94,712 

1 

27 


133,568 

105 

PRINCIPAL IMPOIITINQ 
COUNTRIES 

Belgium. 

626 
1,967 
11,214 

8 

674 

4,883 

6,417 

220 
741 
782 
4,752 
10,254 
1,006 

1.348 
6,4fi5 
660 
48.461 
19,722 
200 

974 

1,607 

780 

4,548 

i:i,958 

I, 091 

J, 201 
5,800 

63,599 

33,987 

201 

Canada - 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

I 20 

1 

1 1,606 

1 88 

; 12 

1 5,593 

7 

m 

505 

44 

10 

81 

1,989 

10 

19 

7,815 

2 

913 

301 

15 

Irish Free Btate. 

Italy.-. 

XT 

381 

4 

949 
2,833 
527 
; 51,060 
23,299 
202 

1 

3.682 

619 

328 

12 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

Other countries. 

* 266 

?w 

2 

S 

Total. 

16,839 

21,066 

90,904 

106,325 

93,531 

103,350 

117,796 

144,883 


Division of SUtistloal and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources. 


1 Not separately stated, 
s Stated in value only. 


• Three-year average. 
4 Two-year average. 


« Less than 500 pounds. 
* Four-year average. 
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Tabuc 490.— Egg*: Atmvg* price per 4oten at certain eiiiee, iSlO-lOM 

FRESH FIRSTS AT NEW roHK 




1910. 

34 

28 

21 

20 

19 

IWI. 

26 

18 

16 

15 

15 

1912 . 

83 

32 

21 

19 

18 

1913. 

24 

21 

18 

18 

18 

1914 . 

32 

27 

22 

18 

19 

l»Bi . 

34 

25 

18 

19 

IH 

]91« . 

29 

24 

19 

20 

21 

1917. 

41 

42 

28 

82 

34 

1918. 

58 

51 

35 

33 

32 

1919 . 

68 

38 

89 

40 

43 

1990. 

85 

52 

45 

41 

41 

1921. 

00 

35 

27 

2i 

22 

1922. 

37 

32 

23 

23 

94 

1023. 

38 

33 

28 . 

25 

24 

1924. 

41 

36 

22 

22 

24 

1925. 

58 

39 

29 

27 

30 

1926. 

36 

29 

27 

29 

29 

1928 






Boiton, western 






firsts. 

39 

31 

29 

31 

31 

Philadelphia, i 






western extra 






firsts. 

41 

36 

30 

32 

33 

San Pranciseo, 



1 



fresh eatras.— 

38 

98 

26 

28 

28 


18 

16 

18 j 

22 

24 

28 

30 

23 

13 

14 

16 i 

w 1 

21 < 

28 1 

20 

19 

17 

18 

19 

22 

24 

26 

25 

23 

18 

17 

21 

24 

26 

33 

33 

23 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

28 

32 

23 

17 

17 

19 

23 1 

28 ' 

29 ' 

29 

28 

21 

22 

24 

28 

31 

36 

39 

26 

31 

32 

34 

37 

37 

43 

48 

37 

32 

37 1 

38 

43 

50 

81 

62 

44 

40 , 

42 

42 

4<i 

57 i 

03 

7;i 

48 

39 ' 

42 

47 

53 

57 i 

68 

71 

52 

24 

28 

30 

33 

41 

52 

51 

38 

22 i 

21 

22 

29 

35 

48 

48 

30 

23 

f 23 

20 

31 

35 

48 

42 

31 

25 

26 

30 

38 

41 

48 

62 

34 

30 

31 

34 ! 

34 

42 

53 , 

44 1 

37 

28 

27 

29 ! 

38 

40 

48 

44 

34 


30 29 30 37 40 30 SO 30 

34 32 34 42 47 60 52 30 

31 33 38 44 50 40 44 38 


DiTision of StetisUcal OTid Historical Betearch. Average of clailf priceti from Now York .Toamal of 
Commeroo, Philadelphia rommorcial List, Price Ourrcait aad (Ihicueo Dairy Produce; avemge of 
weekly prices in reports of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and Paciflc Dairy Review. Earlier dma for 
oiiies showing priooa lor 1920 only are avnilable in vm Yearbook, I22i, Table 03& 
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SILK 

Table 491. Raw aUk: Production in apccificd oounhiet, oocragt 1900 - 191 S, 19 gl~ 

1925f annual 1919-1925 

rxiiouwnd poua<Ss--i.ooa oiaitted] 

Aver- Aver- 

Country ^ ««•_ 1 » 1 » itij» 1921 1922 1923 1921 1929 

1913 1925 


VfEafERX EuiiQPi; 


Sastern Euro 



j0.2ll I 4,041 



Exports from Shanghai- 12,570 10,4'iO 8.5»H 7,85i» 8.H40 

Exports from Cftiiton— ^ 140 b,094 5,071 4,107 5,o88 

Japan: 

Exports from Vokohama- 21,898 4^i,3J7 32,188 24,008 40,984 
British India: 

Exports from Bensnl and 

Oashmeio. 428 121 220 170 187 

liido>(^hiiia: 

Exports from SHigon, 

Ualpong.otc-,,. »82 81 11 33 44 

Total. 40,080 03,092 4f),08« 38,243 65.743 

Orand total. .. 50,389 76,177 52,708 45,953 04,072 60, 798 j 67,102 j 86.200 | 80,050 

Pivision of Statistical and Hlstoriual Researih. Oompiled from Stutisliguo de la Production do h Soie* 
Silk Morohonts Union, Lyon, Kranoo. 

4 Includes Hungary, rzochoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Kumaiiia, Bulgaria, (Ireecc, Salonika, Adnauoplo, 
(Vote, the (’uucasus, Turkestan, C'entml Asia, and Persia. 

2 For years 1911-1913. 

IIONKY 

Table 492.'— Honey: Monthly average prires in prodycing sections and at conitum^ 

ing marketa, 19^0-1926 

EXTlUrTED HONEY, PER POUND 



Jan ^ 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr May 

June 

1 

1 July 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 

Oct Nov. Doc. 

CALirORNIA WHITE ORVNUE 

F. 0 . b. Southern California 










1 

e 

1 

s 

1 

Ce»i9 

CenU 

Centi 

fVnfr Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents Cents Cents 

1920.. 

m 

ISV 4 

17U 

nu 21 i 

19!k4 

mi 


im 

18V 17V 1(,V 

1921. —..1 

lOL 

13<4l 

13 1 

12 llkf 

IH 4 

! lot^i 

11 

Ilk 12k nk 

1922..! 

ii'/i 

ll‘t' 

H 1 

- 0h 

9 

9)2 

9kl 

9k 

lOk lOk 30k' 
. mi 

lOIKi. 

iOH 

10 V 2 

JOJi 

iOh 11 

--- 

12 

- . i 


1924 . .. 

13 


14 

Uh 1 H 4 

13k 

12 

124 

13 

13k I 4 H 5 !4k 

1926. 

14^; 


15 

.. V3ki 

18 ! 

UH 

Ilk, 


8 

i\m\ _ 

New Yoik ^u^. ■> 

Uh 

nu 

lij2 

lOh 9W 

1 

854 


, 1 


1930. 

20t^ 

1«?4 

1 171/ 

1 

21k 

18 

17k 

JHk 

17 17 10k 

1921. 

17\i 

1414 

12*i 

11 UH 

12 

114 

11 , 

J2k, 

12H 12k 32k 
12 13k 125i 

1922 .. 

njj 

13 

mi 

I2H 13 1 

1 12 

VH 

Ilk 

l)k' 

1933. 

12?4 

12U 

P2»4 

J2»j 13 1 

' 13^2 

mi 

13k 

14k 

14 15 IG 

1934. 

1926 .... 

15Ja 

10 

15 

f-'-j 15^ 

i^U 

im 

14 1 
14k 

“"l4kl 

1 )3k 13k . 

nio 14 uyi 

1936. 


']V 


.1 

.1 

i ‘ilk 

11 

113 ^ 

UU uh 12H 


» Price to beekeepers or other ship}R*rs hi eai lots to July, PJ'Ji; tliercaftor, 
than ear lots , , ^ , ., .. 

> Sales by originai leceiveio to hotlleis, eonfcetionert, b.jkei's, and Jnbbcrg, 


prior In laree loU* mnsUy kun 


































1172 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTORE, 1926 

Tablb 492.— Honey; Monthly average prieee in producing seclione and at eontvm‘ 
ing markete, lSgO-19Se—-CoiLtmued 
EXTRACTED HONEY, PER POCND-Contliiued 
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FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

BEESWAX 

Table 493.— Beeswax: Monthly average price per pound in producing sedions and 

at Chicago, lOSO-lsm 



Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

F. 0. B. rnoDiicjNO sec- 













TlONSl 













Southern California 













(average yellow to light). 


CcniH 


CtnU 

CenU 

CmU 

Cent ft 

Crntn 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1«21. 

35 

34 

30 


27 

28 

25 

23k 

20 

21 

21 

23 

22k 

1922. 

22 

22 


22 

22 

22H 

20 

21 

23k 

21 

23k 

192:1. 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

27 


22 

1924 . 

23 

23*^ 

23*J 

28*J 

22 

22*>4 

22*^ 

21 

22k 

23 

24 

2:4 

24k 

192f). 

26 

27 

29* i 

29*^ 

35 

28 

20 

28 

28 

28k 

30k 

33 

84k 

1926-.. 

35 

36M 

37*2 

37}| 

35H 

35 

31k 

33k 

33 

84 

Intermountain region 
(average yellow to light): 

30 

28 

23 

22 

S3H 

24 

351^ 

22 






23 

1921 . 

1922 . 


32 




23 

23 


22 


22H 

20 

20 

22 

22H 

1923. 


2G 

26 

25* i 

26 

24*^ 

24 

25 

24*4 

24k 

24 

24 

1924. 

233^1 

23*2 

23H 

23 

22H 

22H 

22h 

21 

20k 

22ki 

22k 

24 

1925-. 

25 

25H 

27 

30 

30 

29* 

30 

28 

28 

30 

32 

34 

1920. 

36 

37 

38 

39 

38*^ 

36 

34 

32 1 

31 


84k 

85k 

Chicago: * 










Light - 

1920. 

44 

41 V 2 

423/4 

mi 

AhH 

44 

43k 

41 

40 

40k 

30k 

37 

34k 

1921. 

31*2 

3!>i 

30*21 

31 

m. 

314 

31k 

29 

29 

30k 

31 

1922. 

31 , 

31 

29*4 

28?i 

33 

31^ 

31k 

'M)H 

31 

31k 

3lk 

30k 

1923. 

30*i 


32 1 

32*4 

32 

32 

31 

29 

30 

30 

29 


1924. 

29^i 

28* V 

29 1 

8lMj 

28?^ 

27H 

27 

27 

29 

82V4 

82k 

33k 

1925 . 

35 

35 

38 

4I>4 

38 

36 

3.3*^ 

33k 

34 

37^4 

38 

38 

192a 

40 




39k 

38k 

38 Vi* 

30 ! 2 

39 

30 

Dark— 

1920. 

381$ 

29*4 

36*4 

1 

39 

40*i 

42 

40^ 

39k 

37 

85* « 

36*4 



1921. 

28*2 

27*4 

253/4' 

25K 

27*^ 

26k 

25k 

26k 

27^4 

2.5k 

27 

27k 


1922 . 

1923 . 

28*^ 

28 

28 

28*2 

24*2 

28^ 

25*t, 

28*14 

29 

29 

28 

29*^ 

29 

2Hk 

28 

25k 

28 

26 

27k 

26 

27k 

24 

1924 . 

26 

26*^ 

26 

27 

25J4 

251^ 

25k 

24^ 

26 

20 

28 


1925 . 

31 

31 

33*^ 

36»4 

34 

29*^ 

29k 


29*/^ 

34*4 

34 

34 








33 

33 

- ^ - 

, 

















Division of Fruits and Vegt^tables. 

• Sales by original receivers to wholesalers, polish and laundry-suiiply inaDufacturers, etc. 



































FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES IN AGRICULTURAL 

PROBUCTS 

Tmui nf ptimtipti pmtpt ef fmrm ami fmrmi pmimai$ exparttd frmm 

and imported data Hm United Statrn, 1924-1968 

ITbounad dallan—i. tu, OODiUQiaedl 


Aitlda 


jkimuxa Am Amuti raomicn 


AnimalE, live.. 
Dairy producta.. 


__Jfldfis,jraw (Moeptlur)-^. 

Mawts and ineat produ^. 

f3Ut uumwiufcflfcured.... 

W(tol apdTDohiilc uBiaanufaotured^, 
Anupal producta, mlsGeUaneocis. 


Total aplmals and animal products.. 

¥E<mUBLE JPHOPUCTS 


ObQOolaeteand ooooa... 

CoflUM....... ... 

Ootton, unmanuliic^rad'— 

Ix)M staide.. 

Seorisland.. 

()thcr.... 


Uintexa.. 

Total cotton, unroanutaotured. 


Pruits.,..^... 

Groins and grain products. 

Nuts... 

Oiliwods aBd4>ilMBd products. 

Seo<ls, except oilseeds. 

Spices. 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups. 

Tea..... 

Tobacco, unmanufactured. 

Vegetables. 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous.. 


Total vegetable products.. 
Total farm products.. 

rORKST PRODUCTS 

Dyeing and tanning materials... 

Gums, rosins, and balsams. 

Rubber and similar gums.. 

Wood. 

Forest products, miscellaneous.. 


Total forest products. 

Total farm and forest products. 


ANXMAUS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Animals, live. 

Dairy products. 

IlfScs and skins, raw (excepl ftir). 

Meats and moat products. 

Animal products, miscdlaneous... 


Total animals and animal products.. 


Year ended June 80 


Exports (domestic miBrcban< 
dise) 


xm 


5,787 

28,175 

8,734 

10,002 

200,584 


134 

8,051 


358,727 


709 

5,957 


01 


753,289 

i7»3 


90 3,975 

84, 519 
246, 862 
1,174 
27,790 
2,886 
199 
18,346 


168,076 
19,222 
28,656 


1925 


7,547 


7,837 

11,744 

273,207 


138 

13,470 


339,080 


pre- 

y 


6,974 

20,7«1 

8,2^10 

4SI 


116 

14,034 


314,804 


007 

8,285 


179 

210,619 

843,060 

7,226 


1 ,060,980 

T5,31S 
536,427 
1,100 
47,736 
3,602 
236 
23,616 


1,508,371 

l,8C7,oS 


1,972 

22,754 


132,121 
5,627 


162,374 


2,029,472 


131,536 

17,810 

24,064 


1,941,301 
2,280,381 


1,937 

28,511 


119,676 
6,063 


166,187 
[2,436,568 


578 

9,147 


343 
165,925 
747,922 
3,530 


017,720 



167,251 
18,987 
25, 139 


1,576,913 


1,891,717 


1,782 
33,485 


120,923 
6,551 


162, 741 


2,054,458 


Imports 


1924 


8,799 

43,650 

7,030 

80,818 

6,922 

368,792 

77,729 

39,318 


621,0.58 


29,004 

206,519 

21,142 

■’oi'dio” 


43,76 1 

”5! 059 
35,562 
25,665 
120,372 
14,174 
14, 

380,347 


59,930 
22,840 
71,089 


1,095,930 


1,716,994 


7,576 

30,403 

1.57,628 

104,352 

74,381 


374,339 
12,091,337 


1925 


9,885 
30,031 
6,846 
92,678 
7,159 
361,944 
124,164 
39,782 


672,939 

86,720 

267,154 

20,409 

"lo,’©!' 


50,640 

26,198 
85,134 
131,800 
10,290 
18.698 
298,885 
28,504 
78,667 
33,676 
87,840 


1,145,6:19 


1,818, 678 


7,360 
29,465 
2:i8,041 
103,393 
87,205 


465, 464 


2,284,042 


199^ pre- 

Undnary 


12,109 
31,400 
9.309 
94.287 
11,411 
412,914 
125.494 
iS^ 350 


742,470 

42,727 
314,126 

23.421 


6M10 

55,230 
35,423 
31,408 
148,706 
13.196 
17,278 
292,206 
30,874 
60,137 
39, 569 
104,902 


1,175,991 


1,918,461 


8.150 
34,170 
609,917 
108,067 
88,185 


848,510 


2, 766,980 


Shipments from the United 
States to Porto Rico 


Shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United States 


111 

1,619 

30 

187 

1,425 

80 

228 

1,300 

30 










70 

88 

81 

5.807 

26 

6,630 

24 

7,320 

33 

182 

142 

138 

7,683 

8,296 

8,911 

252 

230 

210 


1174 
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Tabus 494 .—Value of priwipfd graupa of farm andforeet product* exportodfrom 
and imported into the United States, —^Coatiiiuocf 

[TbouMd d<iU«r»—L «u» QOQ ooiiUiod] 


Yefir ended June 30 


Article 

Shipments from the Xinited 
States to Porto Rico 

Shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United Stales 

1994 

1986 

1926, pie- 
liminary 

1924 

1926 

1926, pro- 
liminary 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Pbnrnljite and roenn____ 

193 

1 

175 

1 

203 




OelTee ____—__ 

71 

182 

3,792 

67 

243 

4.188 

170 

257 

5,994 

Potinu, iinmaiiuto(Ctured _ __ _ 

Ffiiits *.... 

A55 

12,793 

28 

372 

8 

920 

2 

706 

3,627 

452 

414 

18,688 

24 

360 

8 

347 

3 

645 

3,157 

514 

456 
14,71.5 
35 
417 

6 

185 

1 

833 

3,242 

487 


____ 

621 

711 

617 


Seeds, except oilseeds. . 

Sugwr, molasses, and sirups.... 

92 

48,220 

41 

54,555 

25 

49.310 

Tobawo, unmanufactured. 

‘Vennitabiee 

Vegetable products, misceilanooua. 

Total vegetable products. 

13,170 
31 
H7 

9,8:m 
40 
275 

1 : 1 ,94?) 
77 
217 

18,246 

19,331 

20.5S7 

66, :i26 

69,958 

70,612 

Total farm ppoduets. 

25.'129 

37.627 

29. 4W 

66.578 

70.188 

70,831 

FOREOT PRODUCTfl 

19 

3,871 

18 

2,005 

14 

2.057 




Kosin, lar, rurpeniina, anu pkcii. ......... 

Wood. 

3 

2 

4 

4 

”^*70,886 

Total forest products. 

Total farm and forest products. 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live. 

2,890 

28,819 

2.08:1 

2^1,710 

2.671 

:)2,169 

3 

66, 581 

2 

" 70 , 190 

Shipments from the United 
States to Hawaii 

Sliijmionts from Hawaii to 
the Umtud States 

308 

a,3*{9 

488 

249 

1,310 

547 

313 

1,189 

434 

22 

23 

30 

Eggs__ __-- 

.173' 

30 

43 

102 

.152’ 

34 

74 

108 

155 

35 

62 

116 

ulriiiu rAW h>\O0Vl\ fllf) . 

JlllClIrio mitA ic*w AvAAA*/ 

Meats and meat products. 

ravr - - _ 

1,564 

1,760 

1,708 

Animal producU, misoellaneouA. 

42 

18 

35 

Total animals and auiuial products. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Chocolate and cocoa..— 

Cpffftft __ 

3,741 

;i,884 

3, 679 

370 

391 

398 

105 

«6 

947 

6,171 

95 

814 

31 

619 

22 

1 

1,130 

316 

134 

47 

1,109 

7,l>22 

KMi 

430 

29 

256 

27 

0) 

1,206 

326 

126 
46 
1,087 
7,124 
105 
384 
40 
316 
25 
5 

1,451 

351 

431 
28,503 
20 

4 

987 

30,510 

36 

2 

615 
34,84:t 
18 
5 


OiSins and grain pmdiicts-- . 

Nuts.. 

Oihieeds and oilseed products. 




Sugar, moUis%s, etc.. 

Tea .-.-. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured.. 

Vegetables—.... 

Vegetable products, misctdlanoous. 

74, m 

21. 

2 

103, 897 

”)04,267 

65,462 

3 

33 

5 

69,534 

4 

50 

0 

Total vegetable products. 

Total farm products. 

9,817 

J3, 558 

10.692 

14,570 

11.060 

14,~739 

97,038 

1 97,429 

105,069 

105, 467 
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Tablb 494. — Value of jmneipal groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and imported inio the United States, —Continued 

[TbouMnd dollars—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Article 


Year ended June 30 


Shipments from the United 
States to Hawaii 

Shipments from HawaU to 
the United States 

1924 

1025 

1926, pre> 
liminary 

1924 

1826 

1926, pre¬ 
liminary 

67 

3,024 

41 

3,337 

30 

3,042 




0) 

1 

a 

. 3,981 

3,378 

3,072 

(0 

1 

8 

17,539 

^ 17,951^ 17, m ^ 104,267 

\ 97,430 ' 

^ 105,470 


POEi:8T PEODXJCT8 

Kosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch. 
Wood. 


Tot^ forest products . 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Animals, live. 

Dairy products. 

M^te and meat proclucts. 

Animal products, miscellaneous.. 


VEQSTABLS PRODUCTS 


Chocolate and cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Fruits. 

Grains and grain products. 

Nuts. 

Oilseeds and oilseed products. 

Seeds, except oilseeds. 

Sugar. 

Tea... 

Tobacco, unmanufactuied. 

Vegetables. 

Vegetable products, misoellaneous.. 


Total vegetable products.... 
Total fann products.. 

rOREBT PRODUCTS 

Roein, tar, turpentine, and pitch. 
Forest products, miscellaneous.... 


Total forest products.. 

Total farm and forest products. 


Shipments from tlic V nltcd Shipments from Alaska to the 
States to Alaska United States 


116 

77 

130 

125 

200 

256 

1,2.’^ 

1,244 

1,300 




646 

624 

591 




1,779 

i;»27 

2,039 




13 

14 

8 




3,712 

3,886 

4,008 

126 

200 

2M 

18 

22 

26 




.302 

376 

395 




847 

006 

887 




860 

1,049 

977 


. 


36 

27 

31 


. 


66 

90 

136 




7 

11 

6 




699 

633 

469 




84 

95 

109 


.j 


2 

1 

5 




797 

927 

870 




208 

218 

226 




3,826 

4,289 

1 4,120 




7,6^ 

8,176 

8,188 

126 

200 

m 

61 

62 

36 




1,428 

1,647 

1,316 

188 

216 

260 




62 

1 ^ 

0 

1,479 

1,590 

1,351 

240 

215 

200 

9,016 

9,774 

9,639 

1 

366 

416 

616 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. (Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Omn- 
meroe of the United States, June issues, ms and J92d. 

i Less than fiOO, 
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Tabi<ii 496 .—Exporta of selected domestic agricultural products, averages 1900-19X6 

and annual 1909-19B6 

[lo thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Milk, 

con- 

Year ended Suiter Cheeaft denaed 
Juno 30— ouiier Lnoeae 

evapo¬ 

rated 


Pork, Pork, Ine 
fresh pickled Cuinber- 
land 


A verage; Povvdg | Pounds Pounds 
1900-1004.-.. 15,425 31,652 («) 

1906-1900...- 12,484 11,849 (») 

19J0-1914.... 4,278 4,916 16,774 

1916-1921.... 19,619 37,016 383,612 
1922-1936.... 7,202 6,676 191,476 


1922-1926.... 

71202 

909. 

5,981 

910. 

3,141 

mx . 

4,878 

1912. 

6,092 

1913... 

3, .186 

1914. 

3,094 

1916-. 

9,851 

1916-.... 

13,487 

1917. 

26,886 

1918. 

17.736 

1919. 

33,740 

1920. 

27,166 

1921 .. _ 

7,829 

1922 . 

7,612 

1923 . 

0,410 

1924. 

6,426 

1925 . 

8,384 

1920 » . 

6,280 


Pork 

and 

Year ended 

Its 

June 30— 

prod¬ 
ucts, 
total 1 .' 


Dozen Pounds / Poirndsl Pouttds Pounds I Pounds I Pounds 
3,126 636,969 28,090 119, 060 361, C89 I 209,964 676,414 

6,439 699,332 13,167 126,790 271,929 206,230 621209 

13,170 221,513 2,034 4H,27S 192,474 / 166,813 / 47^356 

26,392 434,209 34,669 42,252 705,741 326,692 64ZS67 

30,783 188,223 32,453 33,663 320,960 I 296,941 / 853,620 


f 622;200 
474,355 
542,667 
853,620 


28,385 691,302 

38,827 3(^002 

26,960 203,816 I 

33,762 222,463 | 

34,21^ 194,912 ' 

32,8:12 186,372 

25,107 190,211 

27,9.11 M 48,159 i 


19,044 .31,504 1,2:18.247 667,240 724,771 

27,22.') 41,643 808,667 276,466 687,225 

67,075 :«,286 489,298 172,012 746,157 

2.5,911 3:i,510 860.549 271,642 812,270 

4;i,772 40,9:U 408,334 319,269 052,612 

49,113 :i7,469 423,600 381,664 1,014,896 

27,603 26,726 2.36,263 292,214 792,735 

1.5,867 29,126 186,153 220,014 606,445 


.mauj- ImSud- 



Pounds Pocnrf.'j Bales Povndsi Poundsl/iarrelsl Boxes \BtLshels\IhtihiJs\BvshiU\Poun4s 


1900-1904.. 1,305,217 147,625 ' 6,609 :i9,767 1,109 

1906-1909.. 1,248,682 188,650 1 8, :W3 :W,003 6,8.')6 1,*I39 

1910-1914 . 913,025 116,225 8,840 80,428 18,004 1,551 


i 1, 9:11 111,484 22,188 

9,907 77,K.^7 1:<,614 

8,087 41,409 9,665 


1915 -19211. 1,678,917 78,1.54 6,290 60.5S2 57,477 1.641 1, m 28,197 45. 292 93, OW 241,607 

1922-1926.- 1,56.3, (>46 102, K-W 6,904 129, (i-W 91.613 2,764 2,096 24,471 66,769 22,362 200.030 


1909 . 1,053,142 179,985 8,896 

1910 . 707,110 120,092 6,413 

1911 . 879,4.15 138,697 8,068 

1912 . 1,071,952 126,467 11,070 


984,697 92,860 9,125 117,961 


74,328 19, W9 


. 921,913 97,017 

.1,106,180 80,482 1 

.1,462,697 102,646 


....1,.101,948 67,110 6,176 


I . 17 , 42:1 7.1,016 i 

1 59,615 51 , 99:1 


1918 . 1,692,124 66,603 4,641 32,927 64,988 | 

1919 . 2,704,694 69,292 5,52^1 69,072 84,150 i 

1920 1,762,611 74,629 7,087 114,066 86,8,17 

1921 .1,622,162 106,416 6,023 67,461 24,492 

1922 . 1,516,320 117,174 6,718 109,398 49,639 

1923 . 1,794,880 104,966 6,263 79,229 93,962 

1924-.. 1,934,189 92,966 5,899 136,448 88,1.12 

1926 1,400,149 106,145 8,439 171,771 90,783 

1926«. 1,172,686 90,410 8,212 161,406 135,027 


Footnotes at end of table. 

29217*—ybk 1926- 75 
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TA»La 496 .--Jt«]Nr( 4^ »HetUi imettit agrtaOtmrti pwfcids, mtragn 1960-^MS 
and anmai Contmued 

(In thManndi—1. 000 omltMl) 



Division of iiitatistlcal and liistorical Researdi. (''ompilod from Foreign Commeroe and Navigation 
of the United States, 1900-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of llie United States, 
June issues 1921-1920, 

CoUoi^d oil hiis been reduced to gallons ut the rate of 7.r) pounds per gallon. It is assumed that 1 
barrel of oommeal is the product of 4 bushels of corn, 18 pounds of oatme^ the product of 1 Ijushel of oats, 
1 barrel of rye floiu’ the product of (1 bushels of rye, and 1.1 bushels of malt the iHroduct of 1 bushel of barley. 
The following factors mive been used for converting flour into terms of wheat: 1900-1906,1 barrel flour is 
the product of 4.75 bushels of grain; 1909-1917,4.7 bushels; 1918 and 1919,4.5 bushels, 1920,4.6 bushels; 1921- 
1926, 4.7 bushels. 

Boxed apples have been reduced to barrels at the rate of 3 boxes to the barrel. 

t Total so far as asoartainal^. 

* Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, olco oil, olco stock, oleomargarine, tallow, and Btoarin from 
animal fats. 

* Reported in value only. 

* Preliminary. 

* (Contains oleomorsariuc of animal or vegetable fots. 

* ladudee canned, fresh, salted, or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 

f Bales of MO pounds gross. 

* Includes barley flour 1919-1922. Barley flour not separately reported prior to 1019 or in 1023-1020. 

* Includes Stems, trimmings, and scrap tobacco.** 

M incsludM maple sugar. 


































FOREIGK Tmim m iUCaiCITLTVBAL PBODUGTS m» 

lUjmM 4A€k —impofH ^ miesUd iigrtcitUmui fft^dwcu^ i90^19»^,anim»et 


CEb tkoassnd»—1. e., 006 omitted] 


Yeaf ended Jnne 30— 

Butter 

Cheese 

1 

Cattle 

hides 

Goat¬ 

skins 

Total 

hides 

and 

skills 

except 

furs 

SUki 

Wool, 

unman¬ 

ufac¬ 

tured 

Sausage 

casings 

Cocoa 

or 

cacao 

beans 

Averafe: 

]900-i004. 

190f^l909. 

1910-1614. 

. 

1926-1926. 

1909 . 

1910 . 

UMl. 

mst . 

1013. 

1914.. 

1916 . 

1910. 

1917 . 

ms. 

1919. 

1900. 

1931. 

1922 . 

1923 .A.... 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1920<. 

Pounda 

192 

532 

2,480 

9,44& 

13,684 

Pounds 

17,846 

30,462 

40,220 

2ruia 

66,865 

Pounds 

131,736 

138,022 

253.430 

382^076 

228,236 

Pounds 
88,047 
95,565 
96,822 
85.358 
78,251 

Pounds 
309,360 
3r2,292 
r>30,909 
573,359 
436, 741 

Pounds 
13,942 
20,061 
28,671 
42,895 
64,866 

Pounds 
155,394 
209,413 
207,584 
394,663 
329,968 

Pounds 

1*) 

1» 4,629 
na522 
17,670 

Pounds 

54,936 

91,774 

141,800 

aia 

37a 247 

646 

1,360 

1,008 

1,028 

1,162 

7,842 

3,823 

713 

524 

1 1,806 

* 4,131 
20,771 
H344 
9,551 

i 15,772 
29,460 
7,189 
6,440 

36,648 

40,818 

io,m 

46,542 

40,388 

68,784 

50,139 

30,088 

14,^ 

9,839 

2,442 

17,914 

16,585 

34,271 

64^566 

66,697 

61,489 

82,412 

192; m 
318,004 
150,128 
251,012 
268,042 

279,963 

344,341 

434,178 

386,000 

267,500 

253,877 
430; 461 
198,573 
204,936 

405,383 
176,476 
199,310 
155,074 

104,048 

115,845 

86,914 

96,341 

96,250 

84,759 

66,647 

100^657 

105,040 

66,933 

89,005 
128,996 
41, ?28 
83,535 

89.401 

05,881 

66,956 

86,484 

1 44i 564 

608,619 
374v891 
537,768 
572,197 

661,071 
538,218 
743, 670 
700,207 
432;517 

448,142 
708,569 
352,193 
392,904 

682,893 

365,104 

387,447 

I 355, 267 

25.188 
23,457 
20; 666 
26,585 
32,101 

34,546 
31,053 
41,925 
40; 351 
43,681 

5a 069 
58,410 
34,778 
57,437 

63.188 
66, 595 
7a 270 
76,838 

266,409 
263,928 
137, m 
199,401 
195,293 

247,649 
308,083 
584,828 
372,372 
379,130 

422, 415 
427,578 
31^236 
255, 0S7 

525, 473 
239,122 
284,706 
345,452 

(2) 

(*) 

4,394 

4,924 

4,570 

8 

0 

8,353 
11,143 
12,071 
12; 435 

18,503 
20,386 
17,756 
19, 271 

129,856 

leaoos 

138,058 
146,969 
14a 030 

17a 268 
192,307 
243,232 
338,654 
399,040 

313,037 
420,331 

327.123 

317.124 

381,568 

382,971 

382,570 

417,060 

Year ended June 80— 

Collliee 

Cotton, 

unman¬ 

ufac¬ 

tured 

Bana¬ 

nas 

(Mive& 

Wheat, 
includ¬ 
ing 
flour * 

Al- 

monds 

in 

teiras 

of 

s boiled < 

Pea¬ 

nuts 

in 

terms 

of 

‘ shelled ^ 

Wal- ■ 
nuts 
in 

terms 

of 

shelled * 

Chinese 
wood 
mi or 
Chinese 
nut oil 

Vveraje: 

1900-1904. 

J90.')-1909. 

1910-1914. 

191&-I921-_. 

1922-192ti. 

1909- . 

1910- .. 

Mftl. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914-. 

1916--. 

1913-^.-. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1930. 

192J. 

1922. 

1928. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1920<. 

Pmnda 
928,799 
966,008 
899.339 

1, 227,534 
l,.«7, ^50 

Pounds 
67,292 
78,771 
110, 957 
177, GOG 
175,609 

Jhinchfs 

(») 

»> 36,688 
43,084 
37,157 
48,924 

Gallons 

m 

*2,796 
4,388 
4.335 
* 6, 24" 

Bv'theh 
471 
1,035 
1,834 
19,806 
17,470 

t Pouvdt 
7,8t)2 
13,832 
16,039 
19, m 
23,755 

i 

( Pounds 
(») 
iV 

22,615 
4a 659 
4a 918 

Pounds 
18,017 
26,849 
28,497 
19, 748 
31, 179 

Pounds 

0^) 

(») 

39,242 
4a 920 
81,084 

1,048^869 
871,470 
875,367 
885,201 
863,131 

1,001,628 
1,118,691 
1,201,104 

I, 319,871 

J, 143,891 

1,046,029 
1,414,228 
1,348,926 
1,238,012 

1, 305,188 
1,429,617 
1, 279,670 
1,437,304 

86,518 
86,038 
113, 768 
109,7b0 
121,852 

123,347 
185,205 
232,801 
147,062 
103,326 

103,592 
345,314 ; 
125,9:19 
179, H15 

236,092 
146,024 
155,092 ! 
161,674 

1 36,974 
38,157 
44,699 
44, 521 
42,367 

4sS,684 

41,093 

36,755 

34,661 

31.550 

35.382 
36,848 
40,808 
46,120 

44,504 

44,935 

50,613 

58.550 

'4969 
4,555 
3,045 
5,077 

3,946 

5,316 

3,622 

5,988 

6,642 

2,385 

3,501 

5,206 

4,054 

(*) 

(») 

6.848 

5,901 

5,992 

475 
845 
1,175 
3,445 
1,304 

2,402 
728 
7,254 
24,900 
31,215 

11,289 
5,511 
57,682 
17,375 

20,031 

28,079 

6,201 

15,664 

11,029 
18, 556 
15,529 
17,231 
13,856 

15,027 
13,679 
14,546 
19,916 
2a 845 

25,615 
28,533 
15,861 
28,036 

24,345 
24, 207 
22,503 
19,686 

(») 

29,276 
18,834 
11,248 
14,989 

38,726 

19,338 

25,407 

32,385 

75,463 

20,425 
128,390 
46, 202 
9,i)78 

45,013 
da 683 
93,191 
36,020 

96, 158 
33,641 
33,619 
37,214 
17,213 

20,800 

20,490 

28,738 

23,839 

16,252 

9,057 
28,9<J1 
15,902 
35,174 

26,970 
26, 428 
36, 623 
31,698 

(13) 

(lU 

(135 

35, 757 
44,976 

36,993 

37,062 

37,262 

51,481 

aaiis 

46,625 
79,602 
33,300 
56, 672 

89,392 
80,898 
94,606 
84,801 


Footnotee at end of table. 
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Tabls 496 .—ImpcrU of aeleded agrieuUurtU producta^ amragea 1900^19i$f annual 

1909-1996 —Continued 

[In thousands—i. e., €00 omitted] 


Year ended 
June SO— 

Coco¬ 
nut oil 

Olive 
oil, edi¬ 
ble and 
inedi¬ 
ble 

Coco¬ 

nut 

meat, 

broken, 

or 

copra, 
shred¬ 
ded, 
desic¬ 
cated, 
or pre¬ 
pared 


Sugar, 
raw and 
refined 

» 

Mo¬ 

lasses 

Tea 

Total 
tobac¬ 
co, un- 
manu- 
Uay 
tured 

Jute 

and 

Jute 

butts, 

un- 

man- 

ufac- 

tured 

Mani¬ 
la or 

AhftiAA 

Sisal 

and 

hene- 

quen 


■ 

Pounds 

<») 

>44,486 
54,145 
179,674 
215,049 

Poundt 
9,746 
32,541 
41,736 
45,472 
113,967 

Pounds 

C) 

3 16,010 
45,128 
252,370 
368,772 

PuskeU 
504 
218 
7,258 
14,156 
18,198 

Pounds 

3,788,348 

3,922,704 

4,388,801 

5,962,130 

8,449,009 

I 

Pounds 
04^342 
98,353 
95,108 
105,675 
96,089 

Pounds 

28,216 

88,(i88 

65,790 

66,695 

68,470 

Long 

tons 

102 

114 

93 

86 

72 

Long 

Urns 

54 

58 

72 

70 

75 

Long 

ions 

87 

98 

140 

171 

108 


52,491 

33,746 

23,843 

594 

4,189,421 


114,917 

4^123 

167 


91 

1910. 

48,846 

34,089 



4,094,546 

31,292 

85,626 

46,853 

68 

93 

100 

1911. 

51,118 

37,882 

37,817 


8,937,078 

23,838 

102,564 

48,203 

65 

74 

118 

1912. 

46,371 

41.044 

69,912 

6,842 


28,828 

101,407 

54,746 

HOIl 

69 

114 

1913. 



iKjSjttji 

6,294 


33,927 

94,813 

1 

67,077 

128 

74 

154 

1914. 

74,386 


55,736 

8,658 



01,131 

61,175 



216 

1916. 

63,135 


96,485 


5,420,982 


06,988 

45,800 

83 

51 

mm 

1916. 



118,613 

14,679 

5.633,162 

85, 717 

109,860 

48,078 

198 

79 


1917. 

79,223 

01,381 

256,801 

12,304 

5,332,746 

110,238 

103,364 

49,105 

113 

77 

HEU 

1918. 

259,195 

19,889 


13,367 

4,903,327 


151,315 

86,09t 

78 

86 


1919. 

344,728 

32,083 

315,740 

8,427 



108,172 

83,951 

53 





52,715 

258,220 

23,392 


164,670 

97,826 

KlllOIil 

77 

. 

77 


1921 . 

173,889 

35,268 

213,134 

16,17C 


113,414 

72,196 

58.923 

00 

52 


1922. 

■aiU 

83,337 

294,104 


8,4H 335 


86,142 

65,225 

62 

44 


1923. 

212, 573 

117,262 

338,507 


8,733, 488 

161,1.35 

06,669 


85 

08 


1924. 

181.330 

113,409 

344,920 




105, 443 

54.497 

84 

98 

07 

1925. 

250,32S 

118,071 

371,961 

13,419 

8,678,131 

215,778 

02,779 


56 

73 

146 

1926<. 

mm 

137,767 

444,278 

19,354 


256,246 

99,411 

mu 

71 


126 


'Division of Statistical and Tlistorical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1900-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June 
Issues, 1921-1926. 

f Includes ‘"Silk, raw or as reeled from cocoon,*' **SiIk waste," and "Silk cocoons." 

> Reported in value only. 

»Three-year average. 

< Preliminary. 

* The following conversion factors were used in reducing flour to ttrms of wheat: 1900-1908,4.75 bushels: 
1909-1917, 4.7 bushels; 1918 and 1919, 4.5 bushels; 1920, 4.6 bu.shels; 1921-1926, 4.7 bushels. 

B Unshelled almonds converted to terms of shelled on the basis of 30 per cent unshellod equals shelled. 

7 Unshelled peanuts converted to terms of shelled on the basis of 3 pounds of unshelled equals 2 pounds 
shelled. 

9 Uosbelled walnuts converted to terms of shelled on the basis of 42 per cent unshelled equals shelled. 

* Included with "All other nuts." 

M Two-year average. 

Included with "All other, fixed or expressed" vegetable oils. 

11 Included with "All other, fixed or expressed" vegetable oils* 1905-1906, and "Nut oil, or oil of nuts," 
1907-1909. 

11 Included with "Nut oil, or oil of nuts." 

11 Does not iuolude "dutiable" cooonut oil. 
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Table 497. —Exports and imports of selected forest products, 1909-19S8 

[In thousands—i. o., 000 omitted! 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Domestic exports 



Imports 


9 

Lumber 

Rosin 

Spirits 
of tur¬ 
pentine 

Tim¬ 

ber, 

hewn 

and 

sawed 

Cam¬ 

phor, 

crude 

Rubber 

and 

similar 

gums, 

crude, 

total 

I^umber 

Shellac 

Wood 

pulp 

Boards, 

deals, 

and 

planks 

Staves 

Boards, 

deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed 

Shin¬ 

gles 


Mfeet 

Number 

Barreli 

Oallmt 

Mfeet 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Mfcei 

M 

Pounds 

L. tons 

1909. 

1,8.58 

52,588 

2,170 

17, 502 

419 

1,990 

114, 59i» 

846 



274 

1910. 

3,684 

49,784 

2,144 

15,588 

491 

3,007 

164, 621 

mmsM 

763 


378 

1911. 

2,032 

66.726 

2, 190 

14,818 

532 

3,726 

145, 744 

872 

643 

15,405 

492 

1912. 

2,307 


2,474 

19, 509 

438 

2,156 


906 

515 

18, 746 

478 

1913. 

2,650 

89,006 

2,806 

21,094 

512 

■‘.WriWl 

170,747 


660 

21,012* 

602 

1914. 

2,405 

77,161 

2,418 

18,901 

441 

8,477 

161,777 

929 

895 



IQIS..:. 

1,129 

39,297 

1,372 1 

9,464 

174 

8,729 

196,122 

030 

1,487 

24,153 

588 

1916. 

1.177 

67, 538 

1, 571 

9,310 

201 

4, .574 

304, 188 

1,218 

1,769 

26,818 




61,469 

1.639 

8,842 

184 

6,885 

364, 914 

1,175 

1,924 

32,540 


EioOflBBflSB 

1,068 

63,207 

mmSM 

6,095 


3,638 

414, 984 

1.283 

1,878 

22,913 

504 

■TjQIIMMM 

1,073 

62,753 

882 

8, (K56 

92 

2,623 

422, 216 


1,757 

14,269 

476 


1,518 

80,791 

1,322 

7, 461 

234 

4,020 

660, 610 

1,492 

2,152 

34,161 

727 

1921. 

1,269 

65,710 

877 

9,742 

123 

2,093 

371,300 

920 

1,831 

23,872 

624 

1922. 

1,543 

35,162 

786 

10.786 

268 

1,592 

578,512 

1,124 

mm 


902 

1923. 

1,549 

57. 466 

1,040 

Kjinii 

383 

3,498 

810, 028 

1,958 

2,605 

32,773 

1,293 

1024... 

i, 867 


3,205 

1 11,194 

815 

1,05.5 

6:33,489 

1,786 

2,417 

28,612 

1,188 

1926. 

1,929 

79,922 

1,412 

12,308 

586 

1,904 

824,4:34 

1,732 

2.551 

21,436 

1,529 

1926 >. 

1,088 

75, .534 


10,241 

651 

nmn 

952, 6.59 

1,869 

2,482 

26,188 

1,469 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcscarch. Compiled from Foreign Oomraerre and Navigation of 
the United Sr.dcs, 1900-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June 
8SUCS, 1020-1020. 


U’roli miliary. 

Tabli^j 40S .—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 

Slates, 19^24-1920 


Year endwl June 30— 


Article and country to which exported 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PEODUCTS 

Cattle: 

Total. 

Number 
:32,761 

Number 
105,611 

Number 

3.5,176 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per cent 

loao 

Per cent 
100.0 

Mexico.. 

Cuba... 

Belgium.-. 

Other countries.. 

Horses: 

Total. 

26,006 

3,046 

2, :398 
1,311 

99,37.5 

3,211 
814 

2,178 

29, 602 

2,937 

0 

2,637 

79.4 

9.3 

7.3 
4.0 

94.1 

3.0 

.8 

2.1 

84.2 

8.4 
.0 

7.4 

11,693 

10,879 

15, 703 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mexicjo. 

Canada... 

Spain. 

Cuba. 

Other countries. 

7, .579 

1,754 
1,011 
604 
745 

5, :J75 

1,727 
562 

1, 730 
1,485 

^ 12,907 

1,616 
340 
410 
430 

64.8 

16.0 

8.6 

6.2 

6.4 

49.4 

15.9 

5.2 

36.9, 

13.6 

8Z2 

10.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.7 

Butter: 

Total. 

Pounds 

5,425,299 

Pounds 
\ 8,383,782 

, Pounds 
' 6,279,88.5 

' 100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Mexico.-. 

Cuba. 

Haiti. 

Other West Indies i. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

Other South America. 

Philippine Islands. 

Uni tea Kingdom. 

Other countries. 

843,245 
804,905 
512,453 
732,540 
739,120 
518,243 
209,876 
249,749 
51 

815,117 

1,108, 7.50 
870,306 
565, 121 
805,261 
805,660 
455, 816 
325, 206 i 
181,479 
2,354,289 
912,404 

1,014,916 
781, 660 
585, 077 
479,488 
719,025 
423,563 
384, 155 
229,604 

0 

662,347 

1^5 

14.3 

a4 

13.5 

13.6 
0.6] 
8.ftl 
4.6 

<*) 

IM 

13.0 

10.4 

6.8 

9.6 

9.6 

5.4 

3.9 

2.2 

28.1 

11.0 

19.2 

14.8 

11.1 

9.1 

13.6 
8.0 
7.8 
4.3 

.0 

12.6 









1 Excludes Boimuda. ’ Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Tabls 49S.—^D€»#fUi<i(m pri$teip<d fwm prodwsia iOfparM from iho VniUd 

St<xUo, —Continued 


Arttde and country to whidi exported 


Year ended June 30— 




1025 

■■ 

B 

1926 

1926 

AMMALS AK1> ANIMAL PBOPCTCTS—OOtl. 







Cheese; 

Pounia 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Total. 

3.038,311 

9,432,000 

4,004,063 

loao 

mo 

HmiIn 

Cuba. 

1,122,696 

1,063,320 

910,260 

28.6 

11.3 

22.2 

Other West Indies * . 

610,140 

566, 071 

983,088 

699,934 
989; 656 

12.9 

ao 

14.6 

MoxiccL.. 

834,468 

21.0 

ia4 

23 0 

Pananta. 

339,431 

407,526 

403,607 

&6 

4.3 

9.6 

Cefittal America. 

280,678 

270,383 

277,708 

7.1 

2.9 

as 

Canada. 

264.987 

1,384,054 

219,199 

6.7 

14.1 

&8 

ChiiUL. 

114,722 

148,986 

838*068 

Z9 

1.6 

Af 

Germany. 

34.719 

3,ma902 

18,066 

.9 

38.2 

.8 

Other oonntriefi.. 

446,490 

1,066,681 

501,586 

11.4 

11.8 


Milk: 

Condensed— 







Total* .. 

67,111,718 

49,297,128 

42,656*817 

100.0 

mo 

mo 

Total Euroi)e_... 

4,(»4,294 

973,457 

470,230 

&0 


1.1 

Cuba. 

32,266,000 

;iL,a25,997 

16,336,721 

HCSI 

kh 

3&3 

Japan^ including Choi.en. 

7,639,990 

6,872,641 

5,115,262 



12.0 

Philippine Islands. 

045,681 

5,820,686 

7,766,616 



18*2 

China. 

2; 769.066 

2,607,615 

3.811,951 



8.9 

Hon^ong.. 

Mexico. 

2,460,790 

2,408,724 

1,991,675 


Bil 

47 

1,599, 652 

1,403,935 

1,285,389 
6,868,973 



3.0 

Othw countries. 

8,407,445 

8,924,174 

12.5 

Ha 

13.8 

Evaporated— 




■HI 



Total. 

146, 600,934 

124, 250, 0fi2 

93, m, 760 

n 



Total Europe. 

109,407,078 

85,910, 583 

62,146, 031 

74.7 

69.1 

65 9 

Germany.. 

49,403,004 

43,355,456 

19,306,728 

3^7 

34.9 


United iCmguoni. 

36,327,662 

28,662, 026 


24.9 

23.1 

31.3 

France. 

7,888,694 

3,765,448 

1,010,790 

a4 

3.0 

1.1 

Netherlands. 

7,460,786 

7, 328, 170 


6.1 

6.9 

1.9 

Other Europe. 

8,127,033 

2,799,484 


6.6 

2.2 

.9 

Philippine Islands. 

8,161,713 

10,066, 602 


6.6 

&1 

13.8 

Peru. 

4,164,858 

5,012, 879 

3,736,468 

2.8 

4.0 

40 

Panama. 

3,660,092 

3,742,465 i 

3,696,513 
3,292,771 

2.5 

3.0 

3.9 

Mexico. 

2,626,935 

2,689,158 

1.8 

2.1 

3.5 

Other countriei*__ 

18,480,268 

16,928,415 


12.6 


18.9 

Powdered— 







Total. 

2,706,924 

5,622,815 

3,269,521 

mo 

mo 

mo 

Total Europe. 

986,104 

4,058,960 

1,124,364 

36.4 

7‘A2 

34.4 

United Kingdom. 

301,018 

701, 733 

190,607 

11.2 

12.6 

5.8 

Franco. 

302,839 

276,625 

165* 331 

11.2 

4.9 


Germany. 

243,105 

1,030, 003 

304>538 

9.0 

1&4 

as 

Other Europe. 

136,142 

2, 045, 699 

563,998 

6.0 

36.4 

17.3 

Japan. 

913,192 

409,702 

» 468,169 

33.8 

7.3 

143 

Cuba.... 

150,699 

237,451 

161,660 

5.6 

4.2 

49 

Cansda. 

110,273 

129,878 
127,805 

111,988 

4.1 

2.8 

3.4 

Patmnia. 

101,415 

108,609 

3.7 

2.3 

ai 

Mexico. 

76,494 

139,866 

143,670 

2.8 

2.6 

4.4 

China. 

67,4,68 

86,547 

462,188 

2.1 

1.6 

13.2 

Other countries. 

310,289 

432,616 

629,923 

11.6 

7.7 

19.3 

Eggs, in the shell: 

Total. 

Po^en 

32; 831,628 

Dozen 

28,108,741 

Dozen 

27,930,637 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Total Europe. 

3^391,196 

777,076 

1,418,823 

10.3 

BO 

6.1 

United Kingdom. 

3,3716,762 

777,020 

1,417,917 

[■rfi 

■ml 

5.1 

Other Europe. 

Cuba. 

H,434 
13,136,196 

66 

11,9167,622 

906 

12,236,048 

mn 

^.6 


Mexico. 

0,545,802 

4,719,489 

4,088,631 

kXI 

18.8 

14.4 

Canada. 

6,479,665 

2,080,735 

3,424,676 

19.7 

Hon 

12.8 

Argentina. 

Other eountriea. 

1,881,710 

3*667,630 

4,960,870 

5.7 

14.2 

17.8 

1,399,969 

1*404,189 

1,863,560 

4.3 

A6 

6.6 


I Bickid w Barmuds, > Lees tbsu QM per oeul, > Includes Chosen* 
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Tabi^b 4d8.— DB^Unation of principal farm producU exported 
SiaUe, 1924~19!66 —Contiuued 


1183 

from the UwUed 


Article and country to which exported 


Year ended June 30— 



im 

1025 

1020 

1924 

1025 

1926 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PKOOUCTS—COO. 

Beef, canned: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent < 

Total. 

1.644,707 

1.834,823 

2,349,877 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

774,213 

752,560 

1,471,533 

50.1 

41.0 

” ^ 62. 6 

Oorxnany. 

337,733 

20,064 

8,702 

25.1 

1.6 

.4 

United Kingdom... 

303,680 

601,917 

1,418,969 

19.7 

37.7 

60.4 

Netherlands. 

r2,444 

0 

533 

4.7 

.0 

(2) 

Other Eurui)e. 

10, 356 
113,388 
35,230 

31, 579 

43,329 

.6 

1.7 

1.8 

Philippine Islands__ 

213,361 
163,401 

105,454 
154,625 ! 

7.3 

11.6 

4.5 

CubaV-. 

2.3 

8.9 1 

6.6 

Other West Indies i. 

100,080 

125,341 

216,045 1 

6.5 

6.8 

9.2 

Mexico.-. 

77,627 

95,252 

09,083 1 

6.0 

6.2 

4.3 

Honduras. 

67,852 

42,243 

36,111 

3.7 

2.3 

1.5 

Newfoundland and Labrador. 

62,264 

66,923 

44,664 

3.4 

3.6 

1.9 

Panama-. 

37,788 

33,987 

41,969 

2.4 

1.9 

1.8 

Canada.!... 

31,735 

141,875 

49,559 

2.1 

7.7 

2.1 

Other countries. 

264,530 

199,880 

12t<, 034 

17.2 

11.0 

5.6 

Beef, pickled and other cured: 







Total. 

21,850,081 

22,407,029 

lft,5.'>7,049 

ICO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Euroix*. 

3,084,643 

4,192,364 

3,13a 076 

18.2 

18.7 

16.0 

United Kingdom. 

1,667,4’57 

1,044,258 

952,068 

7.6 

K7 

4.9 

Norway.. 

1,10.5,581 

1,264,410 

1,119,511 

5.1 

,5.6 

5.7 

Other Europe. 

1,211,605 

083,696 

hm,m 

5.5 

4.4 

5.4 

Nowfoundlaml and Labrador. 

7,420,262 

7,841,130 

- 6,778,900 

34.0 

35.0 

34.7 

West Indies ‘ . 

4.828.120 

6,011,219 

4, m, 976 

22.1 

22.4 

24.0 

British West Africa. 

1,277,336 

868,050 

926,874 

5.8 

3.9 

4.7 

Dutch Guinna. 

865,750 

1,106,906 

1,061,500 j 

3.9 

4.9 

5.4 

Other South America. 

1.466,641 

1,024,961 

1, 6:45, 606 
1,4ia 218 

6.7 

8.6 

7.8 

Other countries. 

2,018,220 

3,460,309 

9.3 

6.5 

7.4 

Bacon: 






100.0 

Total. 

408,000,391 

211,706,124 

105, 229,140 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

368.014,605 

177,tK)9,014 

136,397,276 

90.4 

84.0 

82.6 

United Kingdom... 

146,232,72« 

104,626,031 ! 

86, .557, 001 

35.8 

49.4 

52.4 

Germany. 

80,226,029 

25,072,307 * 

14,042,685 

19.6 

12.3 

8.5 

Italy. 

38.309,216 

7,356,607 

3,264,444 

9.4 

3.5 

2.0 

Netherlands.. 

37,050,139 

7,99'4,827 

6,379, 11:4 

9.1 

3.8 

3.9 

Norway. 

10,427,177 

8,774, 7U 

7.0.50,381 

2.6 

4.1 

4.3 

Otiicr Kuroiie..... 

56,570,406 

23,184,528 

19,103,652 

13.9 

10.9 

11.5 

C'uba. 

26,048,678 

27,330,083 

22. 084, 742 

6.4 

12.0 

13.4 

Other countries.1 

13,136,018 

6,467,027 

6, 747, 122 

3.2 

8.1 

4.0 

Cumberland sides: 






100.0 

Total. 

* 15,400,6.53 

24,5.56, 786 

2a 023,910 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.| 

4 1.5,060,080 

24,322, 791 

~30,419,566 ! 

97.8 

00.1 

97.6 

United Kingdom... 

<14,705,868 

23,078,800 

2a 351,845 

96.1 

97.6 

97.3 

Other Europe. 

4 273,612 

343,991 

67,720 

1.7 

1.5 

.3 

Other countries... 

4 331,673 

233,995 

604,345 

2.2 

* .9 

' 2.4 

Hams and shoulders, cured: 1 






100.0 

Total.-.1 

300,458,550 

277,667,004 

208,445,828 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

332,846,750 

248,900,115 

187,03.5, C30 

ooT 

89.7 

89.7 

United Kingdom.: 

297,7.51,898 

229,124,536 

180,610,754 

80.6 

82.6 

86.6 

Belgium. 

21,159,400 

13,399, 710 

3,928,549 

6.7 

4.8 

1.9 

Other Europe. 

13,935,461 
14,247,756 

6,375,869 

2,495, 727 

. 3.8 

2.3 

1.2 

Cuba. 

15.724,791 

10,652,669 

3.9 

6.7 

5.1 

Other countries. 

22,3C4,035 

12,942,188 

10,858,229 

6 0 

4.6 

6.2 

Wiltshire sides: 






100.0 

Total.- 

412,105,184 

14,647,217 

11,568,610 { 

100.0 

loao 

Total Europe... 

410,416,344 

12,026,415 

9,557,430 

86.0 

82.1 

82.6 

United Kingdom. 

410,010,120 

12,025,415 

9,524,511 

82.8 

82.1 

82.3 

Other Europe. 

<396,215 

0 

32,019 

3.2 

.0 

.3 

Canada. 

<1,667,151 

2,572, 596 

2 , 01 a 582 

1.3.8 

17.6 

17.4 

Other countries. 

<22,680 

40,206 

598 

.2 

.3 

{») 


^ Excludes Bermuda. 


* LobS tban 0.05 per oeut. 


< Six months, January-Junc. 
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Table 498 .—DesHnaUm of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, 19ff4-19i^6 —Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Artide and country to whlob exported 


▲KJMALS AMD ANIMAL PBODTJCTfl—OOn. 

►Pork: 

Canned- 

Total. 

Total Europe. 

United Kingdom. 

Other Europe. 

Other countries. 

Fresh- 

Total. 


Total Europe. 

United Kingdom. 

Other Europe. 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

Other countries. 

Pickled- 

Total. 

Canada. 

Newfoundland and Labnulot.-. 

Cuba .. 

United Kingdom. 

Germany... 

British West Indies. 

Norway. 

Haiti. 

Other countries. 


Lard: 


Total 


Total Europe. 


Germany. 

United Kingdom. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Belgium. 

Other Europe--. 

Cuba. 

Other countries.. 


Lard compounds* containing animal 
iiais: 

Total. 


Haiti. 

Mexico. 

Cuba. 1 . 

Central America.... 
British West Indies- 

Panama. 

Virgin Islands. 

United Kingdom__ 

Other countries. 

lAurd, neutral: 

Total__ 

Total Europe. 

Netherlands. 

United Kingdom_ 

Norway. 

Germany. 

Sweden. 

Penmark. 

Other Eurot 
Other oounti 


IqI 

1926 


B 

1925 

1926 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 


Per cent 

2, 601,136 

4,185,406 

5,946,9.58 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2, 399,164 

4,017,700 

5,242,184 

89.2 

96.0 

88.1 

2, 220,361 
178,803 

4,003,147 

5,195, 503 

82.5 

95.6 

87Ti 

14,553 

46,681 

704,774 

6.7 

.4 

.8 

291,072 

167,796 

10.8 

AO 

11.9 

49,112,616 

27,603,460 

15,867,420 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

37,004,242 

22, m, 391 

11,6(M),282 

75.8 

79.8 

73.6 

27,741,986 
9,262,266 

19,010,381 

10, m, 098 

.56.5 

68.9 

67. Z 

3,017,010 

974,184 

18.8 

10 9 

6.2 

8,827,703 

1,754,032 

1,194, 301 

18.0 

6.4 

7.6 

2.181,492 

2,045,281 

2,137, .599 

4.6 

7.4 

13.5 

1,099,179 

1,770, 75(5 

875, 244 

2.2 

6.4 

A5 

37,469,399 

26,726,116 

29,126,666 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8,436,629 

6,154,915 

5,391, 694 

7,889,143 

22.5 

20 2 

27.1 

4,206,344 

3, 5S0,443 

13.8 

16.7 

12.3 

4.411,895 
4,105,706 

3,909,098 
8,280,655 

5,9.34, 554 

11 8 

14.6 

20.4 

2,972,488 

11.0 

12.3 

10.2 

3, aOK, 849 

491,821 
2,671,817. 

476,431 

ag 

1.8. 

1.C 

3,084, 256 

2,45<), 704 

8.2 

10.0 

8.4 

2,349,184 

1,813,984 

1,469,148 
972,101 

6.3 

6.8 

5.1 

1,304,729 

1,013, M9 

3.5 

3.8 

3.3 

6,313,23G 

3,947, 254 

3,374,659 

14.1 

14.8 

11.6 

1,014,898,388 

792,735,441 

695,445,258 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

824, 418,145 

623,876, 033 

518,691,21C 

81.2 

78.7 

74.^6 

329,792,983 

251,982,930 

208,641,119 

3 2. 6 

31.8 

30.0 

240,016,876 

223,010,9.31 

218,145,870 

23.7 

28 1 

31.4 

77,209,556 

41,145,363 

13,890,619 
41,478, 525 

7.6 

5.2 

2.0 

71,570,259 

50,368, 550 

7.1 

0.4 

6.0 

40,6,34,402 

22,538,(HK) 

14,0iM,r),37 

4.0 

2.8 

2.0 

(55,194,069 

34,829,163 

22,643, M6 

6.3 

4.4 

3.2 

92,082,570 

86,47«),830 

77,376, 797 

9.1 

10.9 

11.1 

98,397,073 

82,380,578 

99,377, 245 

9,7 

10.4 

1A3 

6,907,366 

8,922,451 

14,957,990 

100.0 

lOOO 

100.0 

1,408,345 

1,528, 117 

1,457,606 
1,020,186 

21.7 

17.1 

9.7 

1,307, 222 

1,251,842 

18.9 

14.0 

6.8 

930,353 

2,750,0(54 

7,690,628 

13.5 

80.8 

61.4 

701,491 

697,990 

81.5,126 

10.2 

6.7 

A5 

499,742 

294,022 

263,702 

7.2 

3.3 

1.8 

316,049 

226,131 

33.% 236 

4.6 

2.5 

2.3 

283,3^ 

262,924 

276,312 
423,160 

4.1 

2.8 

1.8 

265,037 

667,460 

3.8 

7.4 

2.8 

1,106,744 

1,364,896 

2,676,230 

16.0 

15.4 

17.9 

IM, 238,981 

20,420^916 

20,131,907 

loao 

100.0 

1000 

22,(00^823 

18,069,708 

18,641,105 

908 

91.4 

9210 

8,027,907 

MiMoT 

4,045,128 

33.1 

30 r 

23.1 

4,609,418 

2,702,026 

4,089,127 

19.0 

13.2 

20.1 

3,298,364 

1,891,235 

1,815,045 

13.6 

9.8 

1 6.5 

2,411,667 

4,706,542 

5,518,715 

10.0 

23.0 

27.4 

1,401,896 

1,226,967 

903,597 

5.8 

6.0 

1 A6 

1,284,990 

1,027,016 

1,001,000 

1,318,403 

A3 

AO 

AO 

991,701 

976,728 

AO 

A 8 

6.0 

2,218,158 

1,751,213 

1,490,862 

9.2 

1 8.6 

1 --— 

1 7.4 
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Tabls 498 .—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, 19ll4-19ie—Continued 


Article and country to which eiported 

Year ended June 30— t 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1920 

ANIMALS AND AN1IIAL*PB0DUCTS—OOn. 

Oleo oil: 

Total. 

Pounds 

92,965,001 

Pounds 

105,145,483 

Pounds 

90,409,618 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per cemi 
100.0 

Per cent 
160.0 

Total Europe. 

89,707,125 

102,135,350 

87, 176, 706 

96.6 

97.1 

oa4 

Netherlands.— 

United Kingdom... 

Norway.-. 

Germany. 

Greece . 

Other Europe. 

Other countries. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Cotton, excluding linters: 

Total. 

Total Europe. 

41,649,811 
12,177,331 
12,142,884 
11,218,141 
4,761,951 
7,767,007 

3,257,876 

46,206, 681 
12,452,716 
8,017,808 
18,868,974 
6,660,802 
9,028,470 
3,010,1.13 

26,270,722 
17,611,418 

5,540,500 
24,005,240 

6, 7135, m 
8,013,679 
3, 2 : 32 ,912 

44.8 

13.1 

13.1 

12.1 
5.1 
8.3 
3.5 

44.0 

11.8 

8.5 
17.9 

6.3 

8.6 
2.9 

29.1 

10.5 

26.6 
a3 
8.8 
8.0 

600~pound 

bales 

5,783,699 

600-pound 

bales 

8,238,817 

600-pound 

bales 

8,109, 544 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5,020,484 

7,141,289 

6,624,321 

^86.8 

86.7 

81.7 

United Kingdom.-. 

Germany.-. 

France. 

Italy.-. 

Other Europe'. 

Japan.-. 

Other ckiuntncs. 

Linters: 

Total . 

1,686,377 
1,271,738 
738,841 
559,8:13 
764,695 
58,3,957 
179,258 

2,6a5,4.56 

1,765,673 
932,866 
747,594 

1,080, 700 
840,584 
247, 9*14 

2,278,372 
1,6.57,070 
927,184 
742,677 
1,019,018 
1,118, 246 
306, 977 

29.1 
22.0 
12.8 

9.7 

13.2 
10.1 

3.1 

31.0 

21.4 

11.3 
0.1 

13.3 

10.3 
3.0 

28JL 

20.4 

11.4 
0.2 

12.6 

13.8 

4.5 

115,014 

200,254 

102,103 

100.0 

100.0 


Total Europe. 

109,300 

190, 7:37 

\ 87,897 * 

95.1 

95. 2 

86.1 

Germany. 

France.-. 

UnitfU Kingdom. 

Belgium-... 

Other Europe.. 

(Canada. 

Other countries.. 

Fruits: 

Dried - 
Apples-- 

Total. 

Total Europe.. 

73,810 
! 12,583 

9, hlS 
6,636 
6,807 
6,(H3 
611 

126,319 
18,607 
17,069 
H, 667 
19,175 
9,185 
332 

33 , 2:37 

16,401 
19,269 
3,625 
1.5,365 
13, 761 
445 

64.2 

10.9 

8.3 

5.8 

5.9 

4.4 
.5 

63.0 

9.3 
9.0 

4.3 

9.6 

4.6 
.2 

32.6 

16.1 

l&O 

8.6 

14.0 

18.5 

.4 

Pounds 

30,410,339 

Pounds 
19,224.682 

Pounds 

24,8.33,017 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

20,661,873 

18,551,676 

2 : 3 ,840.176 

97.5 

96.5 

96.0 

Gennany. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom . 

Denmark. 

Other Europe.. 

Other countries^. .. 

Apricots— 

Total. 

Total Europe— .. 

Netherlands. 

Germany. 

United Kingdom. 

Denmark.-. 

Sweden. 

France. 

Other Europe. 

Canada. 

Other countries. 

12,211,971 
9,384, 147 1 
2,594,713 1 
2,171,010 
1,58,5,798 
1,714,234 
718,466 

6,632, 065 
4,714,118 
2,168,015 
2,576,807 
910,800 
1,548, 941 
673,006 

8,864,415 

7,870,682 

1,974,8:35 

1,902,444 
1,0.53,289 
2,174,511 
992,841 

40.2 

30.9 

8.5 

7.1 

6.2 

6.6 
2.6 

34.5 

24.6 

11.3 

13.4 
4.7 
8.1 
3.5 

36.7 

31.7 

ao 

7.7 

4.2 

a7 

4.0 

38, 776,678 

13,202,175 

18,131,678 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

35, ,582,098 

10,609,429 

16,220,769 

91.8 

80.6 

89.5 

9,890,676 
9,262,229 
6,419,033 
3,593,724 
1,070,5.50 
647,675 
4,102,311 
2,152,860 
1,041,720 

1.425.867 
3,082,213 

1.903.868 
8.36,282 

748.954 
1,017,712 
1,594,5:33 
1,663,792 

928.954 

4,063,439 
.3,945,781 
2,653,652 
1,707,457 
775,779 
931,494 
2,143,167 
1,131,981 
778,9:38 

25.5 
*23.9 

16.6 

9.3 

4.3 
1.7 

10.5 

5.6 

2.6 

10.7 

23.2 

15.0 

6.3 

6.6 

7.7 

12.0 

12.5 

7.0 

22.4 

21.8 

14.6 

9.4 

4.3 
ai 

11.8 

a2 

4.4 
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Tabuc 498.—Aw^inaMim «tf prineipti furm jnvdmcta erparUA from tho Unitod 
Slater, I9g4^l90^Ckntinmd 


Year ended June 30-* 


Artide and ooootry to wbkta expcNrted 

am 

2995 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1920 

YKOKTABLX PSODI7€T»-H)Ontinued 






■ 

Ffttlte^-Coiittaiied. 

Dried**<7ontinned. 






jH 

Pnmee^— 

Pimndt 

Pounds 

Pouuds 

Per cent 



Total. 

136^44S»485 

m, ni,206 

151,40ai31 

loao 


im 

Total Europe.. 

115, IIC^ 131 

150^ 54a 762 

12 a 277,810 


87.6 

82.7 

Oerniany. 

United Kingdom. 

51,125.657 

55,000,201 

la 893,130 

37.6 

32.0 

12.5 

80.160.616 

31,632,927 

37,095,503 

22.1 

18.4 

24.5 

Netherlands. 

12,016,176 

15,564,890 

a942,858 

8.8 

0.1 

5.9 

Sweden.- 

7,047,009 

5,465,238 

4,87a 840 

5.2 

3.2 

3.2 

France... 

3,604,496 

20,239,510 

39,145,833 

2.7 

11.8 

25.8 

Other RunHX). 

11,067,277 

15,209,349 

22,637,996 

16,329,646 

8.1 

13.1 

10.8 

Tanada. 

14,775, 869 
6,454,575 

17, 723,177 

11.1 

ae 

11.7 

Other countries— -. 

6,129,005 

8,404,144 

4.5 

3.8 

6.6 

Raisins— 







Total. 

88,161,644 

90, 782, 980 

135,027,076 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tot4d Europe. 

32,651,791 

39,28a 672 

aa 706,162 



62.0 

United Kingdom. 

20,607,010 

675.406 

43,184,820 

23.4 

26.1 

82.0 

PcniTiark. 

4. m, 564 

3,801,098 

2,107,200 

6.3 

4.2 

1.6 

Netherlands. 

4,107,251 

4,266,150 

13,802,482 

4.7 

4.7 

10.2 

Oerimmy. 

527,852 

5,099,975 

18,737,991 

.6 

6.6 

13.9 

Other Eiiroiw. 

2,604,124 

2,443,144 

6,873,660 

2.9 

2.7 

4.3 

Tanada... 

34,098,277 

38,039,533 

32,913,608 

38.7 

41.9 

24.4 

Japan. 

7,095,360 

1,918,839 

2,512.714 

8.7 

2.1 

1.9 

China. 

4,962, 680 

3, 485,191 

4,400,280 

5.6 

,3.8^ 

3.3 

Other countries. 

8,848,527 

8,052,746 

11,488,311 

10.1 

8.9 

8.4 

Fresh— 







Apples— 

Total. 

Barrels 

2,032,241 

Barrels 
1,505,224 

Barrets 

1,860,0 




Total Europe. 

1,920,514 

1,384,160 

1,678,344 

94.6 

92.0 

90.7 

United Kingdom. 

1,134,786" 

l,l55, 079 ” 

T, 477, r62 


83.4 

79.8 

Other Europe.. 

185,728 

129,081 

201,182 


8.6 

10.9 

Other countnes... 

111,727 

121,004 

172,295 

■09 

8.0 

9,3 

Apples— 

Total. 

Boxes 

6,198,199 

1 

Boxes 
6,088,128 

Boxes 

5, 40.3, 520 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

4,880,813 


.3, 092,548* 

78.7" 

78.1 

73.1 

United Kingdom. 

3,661,826 

3,3f>3,937 

2,716,935 

59.1 

IBM 

49.7 


476,633 

291,068 

57r>, 790 

7.7 

6.7 

10.6 

Other Europe. 

742,354 

328,161 


11.9 

6.5 

12.8 

Canada.. 

645,817 

443,278 



8.7 

11.5 

Other countries. 

671,569 

671,684 



13.2 

15.4 

Oranges— 







Total. 

2,591,808 

2 196, 614 

2,253,332 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada. 

2,334,329 

1,980,152 

2,007,102 

90.1 

90.2 

89.1 

United Kingdom. 

80,074 

80,974 

113, 857 

3.1 

3.7 

5.0 

Other countries. 

177,406 

135,488 

132,373 

6.8 

6.1 

6.9 

Canned- 

Total. 

Pounds 

165,912,488 

Pounds 

201,232,701 

Pounds 
266, 672, .514 

■ 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

138,045,556 

172,367,188 

233,545,271 

83.2 

85.6 

87.6 

United Kingdom. 

120,481,946 

15a 798,923 

207,701,5c53 

72,6 

77.9 

77.9 

Other Europe. 

17,563,610 

15,569,105 

25,843. 718 

10.6 

7.7 

9.7 

Casaoda.. 

10,41i586 

9,412,330 

11,149,231 

6.8 

4.7 

4.2 

Cuba . 

6» 573,053 

6,637,117 

5,962,074 

4.0 

8.3 

2.2 

Other countries.-.-.. 

10,879,290 

12,816,006 

16,015,938 

6.5 

0.4 

6.0 





































































































FOREIGN TRADE IN AGBICULTUBAL PRODUCTS 

n (4 priMcipai farm produeU e 
State*, 19»4-i»S&—(^atin\ted 


usr 

Tabu( 498 .—DtstmaUon prindj^ farm ^educU exported from the United 


Article and country to which exported 

Year ended June 30— 

im 

1025 

I 1926 

1924 

1025 

1926 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—COntinued 







Glucose: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per ceni 

Total. 

14U 14ii 220 

136,822,788 

165.580,145 

mo 

1 mo; 

100,0 

Total Europe. 

107,350,390 

106,460,388 

1 131,194,146 

1 76.1 

! 77.8 

79.2 

United Kingdom. 

79, m, 081 

82,751,108 

1 101,898,407 

56.5 

60.6 

61.5 

Belgium. 

4.882,660 

3,905,671 

! 4,269,629 

3.6 

2.9 1 

2.6 

Italy. 1 . 

4,075,038 

3,014,271 

3,585,430 

2.9 

2.2 1 

2.2 

Sweden.. 

3,034,040 

5,489,444 

5,414,005 

2.1 

10 1 

3.3 

Other Euroiie.— 

15,686,662 

11,289,904 

16.026,665 

11.1 

8.2 

9.6 

Egypt...-. 

8, 421,800 

4,708,500 

3, 2<n,344 

6.0 

3.6 

2.0 

British South Airica. 

3,795,021 

3, 793, 678 

4.564,686 

2.7 

28 

2.8 

Argentina. 

3,203,205 

2,415.001 

3.161,928 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

Other countries. 

18,270,814 

10,455,221 

23,377,042 

12.9 

111 

111 

Grains and grain products: 







Barley— 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 




Total. 

11,208,733 

23, 653,118 

27,181,827 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

11,019,631 

^2^ 412,0.35 

21.176.317 

98.3 

918 

77.9 

United Kingdom. 

10,390,220 

8,578,118 

13,222.911 

92.7 

36.3 

48.6 

rUdgium. 

172,015 

2,225,207 

1.727,101 

1.6 

9.4 

6.4 

Germany. 

32,882 

7,775.309 

3,883,111 

.3 

32.9 

113 

Motherlands. 

32.124 

2,526,346 

921,959 

.3 

10.7 

3 4 

Other Euroix*. 

302,300 

1,307,055 

1 1, 420,235 

3.5 

5.5 

5.2 

f’ana<la. 

4,004 

708,968 

5, 755, 2.50 


3.0 

21.2 

Other cijuntnes. 

185,008 

532.115 

251,200 

1.7 

2.2 

.9 

Corn— 

[ 




: 1 


Total. 

* 21,186.314 

8,460.120 

23,137, 'm 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada.... 

H,2.)7.017 

4,2.10,042 

8,071,251 

39.0 

50.1 

319 

United Kingdom. 

4,448,973 

140,8.1.5 

2, 377, .508 

21.0 

1.7 

10.3 

Cuba. 

2,016.050 

2,267.214 

2,096,078 

12.3 

20.8 

9.1 

Netherlands. 

2,368, 892 

77,085 

3, 509, 805 

11.2 

.9 

16.2 

IhMiniark.. 

; 8H5,9f.4 

0 

998,899 

4.2 

.0 

13 

Germany.. 

072,586 

26,317 

741,951 

3.2 

.3 

3.2 

Mcxkio. 

336.830 

1.366.317 

4, 452, 581 

1.6 

16.2 

10.2 

Other countries. 

1,6(X), 132 

34.1,310 

i 888,716 

7.5 

10 

3.8 

Oats— 







Total.{ 

1,148,776 

10,873,904 

30,975, 210 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

Total Kuropi'. 

102, 695 

h, 596,390 

16, ll«,76<i 

14.2 

51 5 

62.0 

UnitcMl Kingdom. 

141, 728 

1,168, 465 

4, 562. 928 

12. 3 

ia7 

117 

Belgium. 

0 

828,693 

2. 540, 430 

.0 

7.6 

8.2 

Franco-. 

0 

473, 752 

4.287,140 

.0 

14 

13.8 

Ocirniany. 

0 

1,301,519 

2, 632, 302 

.0 

12 0 

8.6 

other Euroiie... 

20.967 

1,823,961 

1 2. 095,066 

1.9 

16.8 

6.8 

Canada... 

108,080 

3,750,916 

1 13, 360, 661 

17 2 

315 

43.1 

Cuba... 

645,321 

1,263,786 

1,093,267 

47.5 

11.6 

3.5 

Mexico. 

115. 669 

99,350 

127,173 

10.1 

.9 

.4 

Other countries. 

127,011 

163, 552 

286, 343 

11.1 

1.6 

1 0 

OaUnoal— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 




Total..... 

137,645,902 

106,256,041 

156, 804,616 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.. 

121,848,318 

87,511,054 

130, 684,153 

88,5 

824 

8.^3 

United Kingdom.. 

54,154,013 

32,467,100 

46, 52.5. 850 

39 3 

30.6 

” 29.7 

Netherlands... 

24,185,907 

21,179, 200 

31, 842, 734 

17.6 

19.9 1 

2a 3 

Finland. 

14,209,302 

11.307,010 

17, 532, 466 

16.3 

10.6 ! 

11.2 

Belgium... 

4,075,092 

6,737, 829 

7,067,180 

3.0 

5.4 j 

16 

Other Europe.... 

25,223,105 

16,810,015 

27, 725,923 

18 3 

15.9 

17.6 

Mexico. 

2,572, 787 

3,364,020 

3, 992, 692 

1 9 

3 3 j 

2 5 

Other countries.. 

13,224,797 

15,38a 067 

22,127,771 

9.6 

114 

112 

Rice- 







Total. 

190.616,142 

74,601,000 

27,587,731 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

Total Europe. 

~ r 7 , 077 ,~ 48 ir 

43,667.004 

16,467,206 

40 0 

5S 5 

59.7 

United Kingdom. 

31,133,371 

21,017,494 

8.071.226 

Te^ 

^.2 

29^2 

Belgium. 

9,641,996 i 

8,397, 548 

2,452,041 

5.0 

11 2 

ao 

France___ 

6y 526,164 

3,409,131 

273,OM 

3.4 

16 

LO 


* Leas than O.OS per cant. 
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Tablb 498.— De^iination of pHneiped farm prodwiU exported from the United 

^tates, —Continued 


Article and country to which exported 


Year ended June 80— 



1021 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1 

1925 

1926 

YEOKTABLB FROhuci'fl-~oontinued 

■ 




■ 


Grains and grain products—Oontd. 


Pounds 

Pounds 




Rice—Continued. 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Germany....-. 

6,091,609 

3,621,628 

3,417,308 

2.7 

4.8 

12.4 

Other Europe.. 

25,684,446 

7,221,293 

2,253,586 

436,800 

lao 

9.7 

8.2 

Japan. 

69, 702, 798 

566.100 

81,3 

.8 

1.6 

Canada. 

23.146, 601 

7,029,780 

918,189 

12.1 

9.4 

3.3 

South America. 

16, 663, 694 

16,980 371 

3,316,204 

8.7 

22.8 

12.0 

Central America. 

6,494,280 

3,422, 689 

2,302,207 

3.4 

16 

8.3 

Other countries. 

6,741,484 

2,936,866 

4,149,175 

3.6 

3.9 

16.1 

Rye- 

Total. 

Bushels 

17,704,661 

Bushels 

49,909,428 

Bushels 

12.504,860 

100.0 

KXXO 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

9,106, 656 

25, 380, 767 

[ 6, 465,962 

51.4 

50.8* 

43.7 

Germany... 

4,486, 418 

8, 344, 029 

[l, 178,660 

26l3 

16.7 

9.4 

Norway. 

1,212,953 

2,933, 213 

1 1,498, 831 

6.9 

6i9 

12.0 

Netherlands. 

891,742 

6.127, 465 

1 1,233,983 

5.0 

10.3 

9.9 

Russia in Europe. 

4,328 

4,318,411 

24,090 

CO 

8.7 

.2 

Other Europe. 

2,511,114 

4,627, 639 

1, 630, 388 

14.2 

9.2 

12.2 

Canada. 

8, 679,023 

24, 524, 427 

7,017,033 

48.5 

49.1 

56.1 

Other countries. 

18,963 

4,244 

21,874 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Rye flour— 

Totjil... 

Barrels 

366, 193 

Barrels 

65, 475 

Barrels 

23,676 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Total Europe. 

36S, 499 

47,891 

8,072 

~ 97.V 

86.3 I 

sTT 

Germany... 

189,407 

13,800 

0 i 

61.7 

219 

.0 

Netherlands... 

69, 747 

7, Mi 

1,2S2 

19.0 

13.6 

6.4 

Sweden... 

27,688 

15,640 

2,852 ! 

7.6 

28.2 

9.9 

France. 

26,714 

672 

0 : 

7.3 

1.0 

.0 

Fiiihmd. 

23, 676 

1,407 

1,122 i 

6.5 

2.5 

17 

Denmark. 

7, .513 

2,813 

901 i 

2.1 

6.1 

3.8 

Other Europe..—•. 

13,755 

6,106 

2,415 ! 

3.7 

11.0 

10.3 

Canada. 

4,108 

3,982 

4,067 ! 

1.1 

7.2 

17.2 

Palestine and Syria. 

1,200 

743 

2,170 1 

.3 

1.4 

9.2 

Philippine Islands. 

20 

60 

6,908 i 

(0 


29.2 

Other countries. 

2,366 

2,809 

2,459 ; 

.7 

las 

Wheat- 

Total. 

Bushels 

78, 793,034 

Bushels 
195,490, 207 

Bushels 1 
03, 188. 602 : 

IfXXO 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

88,823,760 

1 

130,938, 765 

33,893,319 

49.3 

07.0 

53,6 

United Kingdom.. 

16,811,144 

40,274,402 

16,335,40vS 

21.3 

20.6 

25.8 

Italy. 

7,814, 642 
4,289,722 

26, 726, 796 

2,876,814 

9.9 

13.2 

16 

Bel^um. 

15,178, 448 

4,302,27:i 
3, 720,033 

6.6 

7.8 

6.8 

Netnerlands..... 

4,207, 748 

16, 727, 326 

6.4 

8.0 

6.9 

France. 

2,460, 865 

14,290, 429 

013.094 

3.1 

7.3 

1.0 

Other Europe. 

3,239, 839 

18,741, 366 

6,046,697 

4.1 

9.6 

9.6 

Canada. 

17,979,640 

56,596,684 

20,638,292 

22.8 

28.4 

32.7 

Japan. 

China. 

10,265, 908 

4,099,967 

5,178,060 

13.0 

2.1 

&2 

8,301,021 
3,432,806 

374, 065 

10,071 

10.6 

.2 

(?) 

Other countries. I 

4,480, 726 

3,462,270 

14 

2.3 

6.5 

Wheat flour— 

Total. 

Barrels 

17,252,620 

Barrels 

13,896,343 

Barrels i 
9,541,800 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe__ 

6,597,621 

8,203,633 

8,121,4^ 

sai 

69.0 

32.7 

Netherlands. 

1,841,398 ! 

1,781,479 ! 

773,096 

^ioT 

12.8 

8.1 

Germany.^ 

United Kingdom. 

1,488,829 

1,995,118 1 

339,745 

8.6 

114 

3.6 

1,451,452 

388,512 

2,105,234 1 

869,657 

8.4 

16.1 

9.0 

Qreeoe. 

581,694 

249,272 

2.3 

12 

2.6 

Other Europe. 

1,427,930 

1,740,108 

899,080 

8.2 

1Z5 

9.4 

China. 

2,988,806 

129,328 j 

489,258 

17.0 

.9 

5.1 


1,354,666 

449,762 

370,548 

7.9 

3.2 

8.9 

Cuba.-rr.. 

1,114,160 

1,232,649 

1,148,759 

6.5 

&9 

12.0 

other West Indies i. 

958,326 

728,195 

606,529 

5.6 

5.2 

&4 

Kwantung, leased territory.... 

934,358 

42,773 

265,896 

5.4 

.3 

2.8 

Philippine Islands... 

Brazil.. 

585,419 

588,604 

596,186 

3.4 

12 

6.2 

530,160 

088,330 

864,315 

3.1 

6.0 

9.0 

Other countries. 

1,676,766 

1,266,676 

1,523,339 

9.7 

9.1 

16.0 


I Excludes Bermuda* i Less than 0.06 per cent. 


































































FOREIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 1189 

Tablb 498. D^Hnaiian of principal farm products exported from the United 
StateSf 19^4-19B6 —(Jontinued 


Article and country to which exported 


Year ended June 30~ 


VEGETABLE PBODVCTO—COntlniied 


n Pounin Pounds Pounds Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Total. 20,4fl0,705 16,121,978 14,997,074 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total Europe. \ 5,708,672 11.300,519 10,537,3S3 77.1 7^1 702 


United Kingdom. 

Belgium. 

Other Europe. 

Canada. 

Other countries- 


8,341,301 
6,200,342 
2,137,029 
3,142,801 
1,549,232 


6,768,018 
4,768,081 
774,420 
3,318,211 
1,503,248 


4,115,058 

3,791,246 

2,681,049 

2,936,684 

1,623,937 


Oil cake and oil-cako meal: 
Cottonseed cake^- 

Total.. 


Total. 200,927,1.54 693,063,417 606,682,460 

Total Europe. 200,363,124 603,610,028 60.5,701, J 60 


Denmark. 

Germany. 

Other Europe... 
Other countries. 

Cottonseed meal— 
Total. 


Total Emope... 

United Kingdom. 

Germany.. 

Norway. 

Other Kuroiie.. .. 
Other oountiies... 


150,179,071 ^ 
39,142,650 
11,031,503 
574,030 


49,439,121 


36,136,660 
4,039,675 
.3,920,000 
1,120,600 
6,222,886 


434,529,943 
100,910,828 
58,169,257 j 
53,389 ^ 


291,711,396 

lSj!22 ,491 

1.H4, m, 900 
89,602,404 
21,194,000 
36,571,187 
10,588,9a5 


Linseed or flaxseed cake— 
Total.. 


Total Euroiie... 

Netherlands. 

Belgium. 

Umted Kingdom 

Other Euroiie. 

Other countries..- 


546,847, ,5.52 671,460,032 

140,759, G88 671,390,380 

361,799,202 396,438,8^ 
86,467,843 187,90.3,966 


77,948,602 
20,643,981 
87,864 


71,037,740 
17,009,849 
619,662 


408,113,755 i 
73,488,599 i 
24,098,796 
881,300 


209,922,241 

191,216,453 

91,860,992 
47,012,826 
17,768,200 
34, M.8,436 
18,706,788 


.577,907,698 

890,870 

416^2,198 
126,301,344 
26,513,011 
9,874,317 
16,828 




Oils, vegetable: 
Cotton.soed— 
Total--. 



39,417,642 63,260,616 69,015,221 


Canada. 

Mexico. 

Cuba. 

Norway. 

Argentina. 

Germany. 

Netherlands ... 
Other countries- 


Starch: 

Total- 


Total Europe..- 

United Kingdom.. 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Other Europe. 

Other countries... 


20, .516,191 
8,376,446 
2,200,244 
1,824,917 
642,768 
319,734 
0 

6,737,268 


176,909,299 
24,612,465 
16,276,446 
28,760,597 
17,277,682 


23,714,362 ^ 
3,808,649 
3,913,905 
2,079,317 j 
1,673,118 
2,405,473 
9,252,004 
6,613,788 


161,927,531 

128,253 

14,939,071 

12,481,701 

18,770,495 


36,387,317 
4,362,022 
4,869,430 
1,5()4,976 
1,536,284 
287,749 
2,445,842 
7,662,101 


162,051,298 
0 

19,511,453 
19,628,141 
23,378.297 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


44.6 

61.6 

21.3 

7.2 

7.4 

6.6 

7.4 

8.3 

4.6 

3.9 

2.7 

1.6 

3.0 

2.6 

.3 

4.5 

.5 

.0 

17.4 

4.1 

14.6 

12.1 

12.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.4 

91.2 

89.6 

""eTT 

76.6 

72.2 

9.4 

(») 

0 

5.8 

7.0 

a7 

10.9 

&6 

8.7 

6.6 

8.8 

104 


> Leas than 0.06 per cent. 




















































TiunJB 4M .—BMOmOm «f /on* jtMMiacto m pt rtii firmn M« VnOit 

—Cnsttamd 


ArttdAaadeeiiBtey which egp^^ 

Year ended June 30— 

1104 

ffiB5 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

vxoKTABLB PBODucTa~>contiuued 

angBr^raOmid: 

Total.... 

Total SUrope.-- 

Skmilem 

135,071 

Sherttona 
250;062 

Short tom 
200,902 

Per tent 

mo 

Per cent 
mo 

Ptreat 

loao 

72,078 

167,120* 

217,080 

63.6 

667 

73 4 

United KingdocoL__ _ 

France........ 

Greece.... .. 

Norway.—.... 

Other Earope. 

UraimeT.— 

Cuba.... 

Canada.. 

Newfoundlaixl and Lahrader.. 

Argentina...... 

Othtir Goontries.^..... 

Tobacco, l«a^. 

Total. 

Total Europe... 

United Kingdom. 

Oermfoiy..... 

NethortaiDde. 

Belgmm.. 

France... 

Italy. 

fipain.... 

Other Kmope. 

Chino. 

Australia.. 

C/anoda. 

Other countries. 

Potatoea: 

Total... 

Cuba. 

Canada... 

Mexico...... 

Panama... 

Other countries... 

40^190 
1%830 
A 445 
832 
7,861 
28,638 
0,010 
6,006 
A3M 
8,802 
14,334 

88.425 
12,276 

12.426 
11,706 
42,289 
22,309 

3,560 

8,769 

4,041 

16,960 

26,804 

130; 842 
12^201 
6,662 
26,636 
40; 768 
82,661 
723 
4,644 
3,004 
1,266 
39,826 

29.7 

1A6 

3.3 
.6 

6.4 
17.4 

6.7 
49 
4.0 

2.8 
10 6 

8&» 

4.0 

ao 

47 

148 

ao 

1.4 

aa 

ao 

as 

147 

43.6 
41 
2.2 
49 
14 6 
14 9 
.2 
1.6 
1.3 
.4 
13.3 

Pmmda 
667,288..317 

Poandi 

420,222,690 

Pounds 
628,131,750 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

408,380,807 

287,861, 717 

343,879,694 


aa4 

65.1 

101,237,383 
65,667,010 
6(^362,108 
35,006,468 
29^376,848 
25,338,608 
22,072; 216 
37,453,787 
66,917.078 
24,888,905 
13,160, 740 
47,344,078 

140,772,423 
19,128,877 
15^873,273 
16,208,227 
30; 277,096 
9,421,120 
32,745,665 
28,902,636 
53,932,515 
30,531, 513 
U,668y680 
46,748,265 

185,431,129 
24,200,629 
24,164,611 
15,448,133 
54,490,510 
la 313,956 
9,850 
29,726,876 
98,142,376 
22,728,405 
13,518,860 

1 49,862,415 

28.0 

lao 

9.0 

63 

5.3 
4.6 
4.0 
4.9 

11.8 

4.4 

2.4 
a5 

^6 

46 

38 

ae 

7.2 

Z3 

7.8' 

46 

las 

49 

as 

11.1 

86.1 

4.6 
46 
2.9 

10.3 

40 

(») 

5.6 
18.6 

4.3 
2.0 

9.4 

Bmhtlo 

a,074,M8 

Jkmhda 

3,652,972 

liusheU 
‘ 1,823,571 

100.0 



1,931,618 

636,653 

208,266 

15A239 

247,360 

1,869,416 
1,088,407 
168,479 
196, 000 
381,671 

1 920,449 

342,672 
177,631 
151,162 
231,667 

62.8 

17.6 

6.6 

A1 

ao 

5L2 

244 

46 

43 

145 

50 6 
18.8 
9.7 
8.3 
14 7 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsoarch, Compiled from Monthly Summary of FonisB Com- 
xaeroo of the United Statos, Juue, lii86 and and official records of the Bureau of Fuieign and Domestic 
Ooiamereo» 


’ Less than O.Ofi per cent. 


Table 4^,—Origin cjf principal agricuUural products imported into the United 

Skdes^ 19^4-19^6 



Canada. 

United Kingdom. 
Other ooontriee.. 
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Tabui 490.— On§im «/ prmdpal it^frievdiural products imported into tk4 UwUed 
Siates^ lB!t4-i006 —Contmu^ 




Year ended June 30— 



Axtkle aad oooBtnr origin 







tm 

1025 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1026 

ATflMAia AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS—OOn. 







Butter: 

TotiL--.... 

Pounds 

2Ul4d8^824 

Pound* 

7,180,176 

Pounds 

6,440; 448 

Per cent 

loao 

Per cent 
109.0 

Per sent 
100.0 

Tot*] Europo.. 

iai,6i)9,928 

1 1,025,800 

1,753,944 

46.2 

14.8 

27.2 

Demmurk..—_ 

10,457,458 

830,629 

872,687 

35.5 

1L7 

13.5 

Unitett Kingdom.-.. 

1,719,«22 

62,370 

681,242 

5.8 

.7 

10.7 

Other Europe_ _ 

C4S2,H48 

133,801 

190,115 

4.9 

LO 

3.0 

Canada_... 

6,451,170 

3,587,770 

1, 111, 118 

2.232t 101 

21.9 

49.0 

17.3 

New Zealand_ 

^ (H7.654 

1,»8.5,496 

17.1 

27.6 

34.7 

Argentina.— _ 

4» 084,041 

414, 778 

1,147,214 

13.9 

5.8 

17.8 

Other oountries...- 

273,031 

175, m 

196,071 

.9 

2.4 

3.0 

Cheoso: 

Total---- 

6A 506.766 

61,489, 423 

62,412,016 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.... 


59,843, 791 

61.858,643 

92.'i 

07.3 

99.1 

Italy.i 

22,022,074 

32,842,899 

33,*822; 330 

49.4 

53.4 1 

54.2 

H^^itzerlBnd__ _ 

16,140,224 

15,222,229 

15,486,690 

24.2 

24.8 

24.8 

Fraaoe... 

4i, 418,938 

4,814,129 

5,854,942 

6.8 

7.8 

0.4 

Netherlands__ __ 

3,048,284 

2,970, 093 

3,055,701 

4.6 

4.8 1 

4.9 

Otlxer Europe. .. 

4.780,704 

3,094, 441 

3,638,962 

7.1 

6.5 

5.8 

Other coiintriee...- 

5.286, 542 

1,845, 632 

553,373 

7.9 

2.7 

.9 

Eggs, in the shell: ^ 

Total. 

J>02cn 
425,907 1 

Dozen 

682, 38] 

Dozen 

275,892 

100.0 

--f 

mo 

100.0 

Ilontglcong___ 

219,232 

25<), 073 

189,093 

51.4 

37.6 

68.5 

t'anoda-.!___-_ 

141.717 1 

ie2,90tj 

69,207 

83.8 

28.9 

25.1 

China _ .-. 

01,638 1 

252.491 

10,026 

14.5 

37.0 

5.8 

Othei countries. 

3,320 

10,917 

i,m 

.8 

1.6 

.6 

Etsgs imd egg yolks (dried, frosen, and 
preserved): 

Total. 

Pounds 

18,213,000 

Pounds 
19,066,584 1 

Pounds 

25, 679,410 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

('hina__...... 

17,385,708 

17,579,857 

21,927,88b 

05.3 

02.2 ! 

85.4 

Other eountries.— 

847,292 

3,486,727 

3, 751, 524 

4.7 

7.8 

14.6 

Egg albiimeii: 

TotaL. 

7,277,257 

1 

4,363,185 

9, 609, 025 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China.. 

7,166,108 

4,OSO,45f> 

8,070,424 

98.5 

02.8 

90.3 

Other coimtrieB.. 

111, 119 

312; 729 

933.201 

L5 

7.2 

9.7 

HMas and dcins other than fora: 
Caltekins, dry— 

Total. 

10,754,038 

8,087,307 

6,102,552 . 

100.0 1 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentiiia_ 

^ 1,673,687 

097,043 

232,978 

15.6 

12.3 

3.8 

Latvia......_ 

1,992,671 

725,9t,0 

673,787 

12.1 

0.0 

11.0 

Flidaiid _ _ 

1,084,443 

1,002,517 

704,245 

10.1 

12.4 

11.6 

New Zealand. ___ 

1,011,853 

006,925 

370,682 

914 

11.2 

6.2 

IJmgrmy_... _ 

774,680 

331,831 

1,381 

7.2 

4.1 

(^) 

C^EUiada_ 

735,369 

943 

304,227 

6.8 

6.0 

6.0 

Neth^lazuls.-.....—- 

699,728 

434,74] 

340,174 

4.7 

5.4 

5.7 
1.9 

rinflMd S'ingdOin 

476,850 

98,311 

113,643 

4,4 

1.2 

Denmark...___ 

475.374 

194, §92 

203,755 

4.4 

2.4 

3.3 

AiuAralia.. 

407,497 

186, 621 

76; 006 

8.8 

2. 3 

1.3 

Norway.._ 

390,814 

801, 108 

573,310 

3.6 

0.6 

0.4 

Germany___ 

318,101 

149,963 

675,255 

3.0 

1.6 

11.1 

PFMKJe... 

198,582 

908,070 

13,346 
311,932 

1.8 

3.8 

.2 


135,176 

306,796 

1.3 

4.5 

6.6 

Sweden___ 

1*8,713 

280,253 

143,085 

1.2 

8.5 

2.4 

f Missia in ,,, _ 

74,6J8 

11. 531 

240,014 

. 7 

.1 

4.1 

Other countries. 

1,056,182 

603.904 

1,005,132 

9.9 

10.1 

16.5 

Calfskins, wet— 

Total. 

18,450,876 

*3,154,681 

21,513,065 

1GO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

nanadft... ^ , - _ 

5,412,337 

5,519,281 

5.838.038 

*0.8 

*8.8 

24.8 

iYance. 

United Elngdom _ 

*,*05,054 
*, 154,343 

3,937,049 

S2S,090 

8,201, *16 
610,914 

18.4 

11.7 

17.0 

2.3 

14.9 

2.0 

Sweden.-. 

1,295,525 

2,279,794 

1,821,281 

7.6 

0.S 

S.6 


1 Less than 0.05 per ceut. 
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Tablb of principal agricvUural produds imported into tke United 

Staiee, —Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Artiele and country of origin 


ANtHALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTO—OOn. 

Hides and skins other than furs—con. 

Calfskins, wet—Continued. 

Latvia. 

Finland. 

Switzerland. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand. 

Italy. 

Poland. 

Belgium. 

Other countries... 

Cattle hides, dry— 

Total. 


Colombia. 

Argentina. 

Venezuela. 

Canada. 

China. 

France. 

Australia. 

Nicaragua. 

Uruguay. 

Honduras. 

Mexico. 

United Kingdom. 

British India. 

Other counlriea-- 


Cattle hides, wet— 
Total. 


Argentina. 

Canada. 

Uruguay. 

Other countries. 


Goat and kid skins, dry— 
Total. 


British India. 

China. 

Brazil. 

fipain. 

Argentina. 

Aden. 

Mexico... 

Dutch East Indies. 

Venezuela. 

United Kingdom. 

France. 

Other countries. 

Goatskins, wet— 

Total. 

British India. 

Other countries. 

Kip skins, dry— 

Total. 

Argentina.-. 

United Kingdom. 


Canada. 

Sweden. 

British India. 

Denmark. 

Poland and Danzig. 
Other countries_ 

iLess tim 0.05 per oent. 




El 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Ptmnis 

Pounds 

PmLndt 

1 

Per et/ni 

Per etnl 

887,225 

1,149,496 

432,677 

4.8 

5.0 

10 

630,043 

368,986 

768,073 

8.5 

1.6 

8.6 

515,619 

796,350 

1,225,710 

2.8 

8.4 

5.7 

477,312 

1,037,827 

876,990 

2.6 

4.5 

41 

425,034 

938,844 

778,610 

2.8 

4.1 

3.5 

392,815 

1,233,654^ 

1,111,839 

2.1 

5.8 

5.2 

373,937 

327, 414 

492,145 

2.0 

1.4 

18 

145,102 

1,650,220 

796,798 

.8 

7.1 

17 

129,756 

328, 784 

604,420 

.7 

1.4 

18 

2,206,824 

3,064,887 

3,448,360 

12.0 

13.3 

15.9 

18,111,034 

14,376, 218 

14,505,654 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6,271,063 

5,293,983 

4,6fi6,470 

34.6 

36.8 

32.3 

2, 509,740 

2,040,226 

171,028 

13.9 

14.2 

21.9 

2,114,545 

1,924,866 

2,001,780 

11.7 

18.4 

13.8 

1,466,187 

1,114,133 

562,941 

8.1 

7.7 

3.8 

1,028,209 

52,694 

336,189 

6.7 

.4 

13 

604,716 

266,190 

107.220 

3.3 

1.8 

.7 

488,810 

394, 849 

18,130 

2.7 

2.7 

A 

445,524 

475,027 

354,339 

2.5 

8.3 

14 

347,144 

23,148 

85,831 

1.0 

.2 

.6 

214,683 

181, 409 

174,05f) 

1.2 

1.3 

hi 

240,454 

306, 951 

301,895 

1.3 

2.1 

11 

191,395 

179,745 

111,332 

1.1 

1.3 

.8 

82,965 

406,675 

206,123 

.6 

2^8 

1.4 

2,106,490 

1,716,332 

2,418.331 

1L5 

12.0 

147 

158,362,830 

184, 933, 615 

140, 508,128 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

^,660,875 

113,565,163 

79, 639,097 

62.9 

61.4 

54 (i 

2S, 602,925 

36,084,396 

35, 421,461 

38.1 

19.5 

25.2 

11,714.089 

8,614,600 

6,252, 613 

7.4 

4.7 

44 

18,384,941 

26, 669, 3.56 

19,254,952 

11.6 

14 . 4 ! 

13.8 

51,810,858 

67,202,066 

i 

76,018,847 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13,173,680 

17,190, 066 

26,322,401 

2.5.4 

30.1 

344 

8,636,578 

8,467,982 1 

11,355,538 

16.7 

14.8 1 

148 

4,132,230 

3,857, 513 

3,982,950 

8.0 

6.7 

5.1 

3,158,354 

1,641, 686 

2, 798,252 

6.1 

2.9 

8.5 

3,130,925 

3, 608, 173 

4,066,664 

6.0 

(14 

5.8 

2,855,206 

2,372,301 

4,040,4.58 

6.5 

4.1 

5.3 

2,804,017 

4,074,061 

4,750,890 

5.4 

7.1 

42 

1,634,425 

1, 436, 024 

2,018,199 

3.2 1 

15 1 

10 

1,438,685»- 

1,403,867 

1,259,912 

2.8 

15 

1.5 

1,263,918 

1,992,246 

1, 666,763 

2.4 

8.5 I 

13 

632,390 

1,372,174 

1,278,484 

1.2 1 

2.4 

1.7 

8,950,450 

9,726,573 , 

13,138,3.*10 

17.3 ' 

17.0 

17.2 

14.060,981 

8,764,126 

9, 865,020 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

12,989,559 i 

7,410,7.57 

8,639, 410 

92.3 

84.7 

87.5 

1,080,422 

1,843,369 

1,225,619 

7.7 

15.3 

114 

3,540,851 

1,806,431 

1,218,435 

1 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

2,381,371 

345,406 

315,073 

67.3 

18.3 

26.9 

297,708 

187,664 

131 

1 8.4 

9.9 

0) 

154,251 

181, 410 

118,676 

1 4.4 

6.9 

9.7 

140,922 

433,333 

211,947 

4.0 

21 s 

17.4 

105,95Q 

82,070 

09,281 

8.6 

48 

6.7 

85,425 

102,560 

.0 

i 2.4 

5.4 

.0 

0 

156,638 

87,222 

' ,0 

13 

7.2 

0 

147,025 

,0 


7.8 

.0 

306^247 

226»42d 

264,724 

8.6 

110 

247 
































































POKEIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS im 

Tablb 499. —Origin of principal agricuUural products imported into the United 
Stalest 1 924 -i9S6 — Continued 


Year ended June 30— ♦ 


Artide and country of origin 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1025 

1926 

AMIMAL8 AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS—COn. 







Hides and skins other than furs—Con. 

j 






Kip skins, wet— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per ant 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total. 

7,8fi7.723 

4,997,279 

4,184,900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentina. 

2,927,069 

844,850 

74, 548 

37.3 

16.0 

1.8 

France. 

1,801,337 

1,907,646 

1,022,508 

22.9 

40.0 

24.4 

Canada. 

1,010,218 

1, IM, 614 

1,465, 166 

12.9 

28.7 

35.0 

Unitod Kingdom. 

464,106 

128,609 

107, 328 

5.9 

2.6 

2 0 

China.. 

435,050 

9,617 

0 

I 6.6 

.2 

.0 

Netherlands. 

226,589 

73,770 

468,522 

2.9 

. 1.6 

, 11.1 

Belgium. 

102, 272 

. 39,284 

120,467 

1 1.3 

.8 

2.0 

Sw^en. 

93,113 

0 

27,600 

1 1.2 

.0 

.6 

Italy. 

58,797 

348,256 

242,203 

1 -7 

6.9 

6.8 

Other countries.- 

739,163 

370,727 

661, 6f« 

! 0.4 

7.4 

15.8 

Sheep and lamb skins, dry and wot 







Total. 

61,445,733 

62,303,024 

54,374, 505 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

New Zealand. 

12,017,279 

1 16,638,910 

12, ICO, 625 

21.0 

26.7 

22.4 

Umted Kingdom.v. 

12> 700,231 

1 13,409,930 

9,160,461 

20.7 

21.5 

16.8 

Argentina. 

12,442,382 

I 10,531,498 

9,267,010 
2,378,041 

20.2 

16.9 

17.0 

Brazil. 

3,559, 447 

1,986,766 

5.8 

3.2 

4.4 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

3,056, 921 

1,165, 008 

1,861,966 

5.0 

1.9 

3.4 

2,757, OGO 

1,468,631 

2,535,9.34 

2, 510, 704 

4.5 

2.3 

4.6 

Australia. 

2,674,258 

3,095,035 

4.4 

4.1 

6.7 

('hile. 

1,774, 592 

1,811,020 

1,405,892 

2.0 

2.9 

2.6 

C'anada. 

1,462.469 

2,039,042 

1,827,023 

2.4 

3.3 

3.4 

British South Africa . - 

1,366,995 

1,466,241 

3, 780, 932 

2.2 

2.4 

7.0 

Other countries. 

6,734,099 

9,270,146 

6,926,876 

10.9 

14.8 

12.7 

Fibers, animal: 

Bilk, raw, in skeins reeled from 
cocoon— 







Total. 

46,171,863 

50,137,648 

64,200,934 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Japan. 

34,445.020 

46,856,276 

51,784,344 

74.6 

79.2 

80.6 

China. 

8,718,404 

8,757,498 

9,510,211 

18.0 

1 14.8 

14.8 

Other countries . 

3,008.439 

3,624,874 

2,087,379 

0.6 

6.0 

4.7 

Wcxil, unmanufactured— 

Carpet Wool- 







Total. 

118,375,163 

1 138,461,126 

118,079, 505 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China. 

67,718,0/6 

66, 500, 000 

35,067,983 

48 8 

40.9 

30.2 

United Kingdom. 

29,396,237 

45,521,281 

39,152,834 

24.8 1 

32.9 

.3;4.2 

Argentina... 

7,758,910 

1 4, 502, 577 

6, 884,940 

6.6 

3.3 

6.8 

Palestine and Syria.. 

4,250,141 

5,223, 282 

7,091,340 

3.0 

3.8 

6.5 

British India.-- . 

3,432,146 

6, 920, 007 

6, 803, 783 

2.9 

4.3 

6.8 

Othei countries. .. 

15,819,650 

20, 603, 029 

21, 878, 706 

13.3 

14.8 

ia6 

Clothing wool— 







Total. 

12,819,736 

24,445,673 

16,656,587 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

United Kingdom. 

4.236,568 

6,882,070 

4,146, 723 

33.0 

28.2 

24.9 

Argentina... 

3,101,080 

7,636, 574 

2,730, 692 

24.2 

31.2 

16.4 

Canada—... 

1,145,330 

1,328, 745 

842,606 

8.9 

6.4 

5.0 

Uruguay. 

Australia. 

1,137, 585 

2,596, 312 

3,016,231 

6.9 

10.6 

6.1 

1,104,650 

1,755, 787 

4, 559,465 

8.6 

7.2 

27.4 

Chile-. 

674,644 

1,567,877 

727,272 

6.3 ; 

6.4 

4.4 

Other countries. 

1,410,979 

2, m, m 

2,633,608 

11.1 

11.0 

15.8 

Combing wool— 

Total. 

103,002,879 

117,900,041 

203,977,235 

100.0 

100.0 ! 

100.0 

Australia. 

33,180, 931 

37,101,110 

59,481,070 

3l'2 

31.5 

29.2 

United Kingdom. 

23,761,430 

10,527,037 

27, 313,822 

23.1 

16.6 

13.4 

Argentina. 

19,787, 998 

18,911,034 

37,292,018 

- 19.2 

16.0 

laa 

Uruguay. 

6,572,372 

17,504,090 

37, 591,669 

6.4 

14.8 

ia4 

New Zealand. 

5,884.796 

9,868, 767 

16,441,239 

6.7 

8.4 

ai 

Other countries. 

13,825,352 

15,078,903 

26,867,417 

13.4 

12.7 

12.6 

Hair of the Angora goat (mo¬ 







hair), alpaca, etc.— 

Total. 

4,924,581 

3,806,642 

6,738,403 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

United Ktz^om. 

Turkey In Europe. 

1,852,429 

1,063,648 

2,530,082 

37 6 

28.4 j 

37.6 

1,255,881 

225,137 

1,730,622 

25.5 

6.9 

26.7 

Peru. 

011.394 

692,930 

84,940 

18.5 

18.2 

1.8 

British South Africa. 

715,621 

1,126,932 

2,318,777 

14.5 

29.6 

34.4 

China. 

134,818 

524,401 

55,262 

2.7 

13.8 

.8 

Other countries. 

54,438 

155,594 

18,720 

1.2 

4.1 

.8 


29217"— YBK 1926-76 



























































UM 7XABB00K Ol^ AO&KJULTCTRfi, 192S 


TABt^a «/ a^rievilurai pr^uoti imparUtd into ih$ Unitoi 

i9iB4^i9^98~(^ntinmd 


"'"9 ---- 

Article and oonntry of origin 

Year endod June 90— 

1934 

1926 

1006 

1934 

1985 

1906 

latAAiA Asro AantiL 'neoDtrcmMoon. 
Sausa^oa^ags: 

Arcenilnft. 

China... 

Canada. 

Australia. 

New Zealand... 

Uruguay. 

Oerraany..... 

Other cDunules. 

Vbobtabue products 

Ooeoaereaeae hams: 

Total... 

POttUdS 

30,906^106 

Pounds 

17,754,509 

Ptmnds 

10,271,422 

PerctnU 

mo 

PtreoA 

100.0 

Pet cent 
100.0 

24.3 
15.5 

19.3 
10.9 

7.0 

2.6 

4.1 

16.3 

6,%7«695 
2,833,411 
A 957,786 
1,419,351 
1,301,296 
1,119,015 
1,007,328 
3,670,324 

6,137,800 
2,349,835 
3,634,306 
1,683,554 
1,126,911 
617,451 
481,256 
2,953,396 

4,690,000 
2,989,430 
3,715,181 
2,108,089 
1,366, 529 
500,841 
783,828 
3,126,644 

33.6 

13.9 
11.1 

7.0 

5.9 
5,5 
&.Q 
18.0 

"'a. o' 

13.8 
20.4 

A8 

6.3 

8.0 

17 

16.8 

m 071,342 

382,670,001 

417,059,594 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Brltlsli West Afl^. 

Brazil. 

Doxniiiiean Repabllc-—.. 

British West Indies... 

Bciiadop... 

Other countries. 

Coffee: 

Total. 

Brazil. 

Colombia. 

Central America.... 

Other countries. 

ITihers, vegetable: 

Cotton, raw— 

Total. 

162,612,942 

71,786,843 

42,368,024 

35,004,010 

90,310,474 

51,010,349 

138,513,157 
71,616,467 
46,036,416 
36,613,472 
28,009*365 
50,701,124 

135,050,739 

86,110,263 

49,954,687 

46,061,358 

34,385,076 

65,497,471 

39.8 

18.7 

11.1 

9.1 

7,9 

13,4 

36.8 

1A8 

118 

0.5 

7.6 

15.6 

32.4 

20.6 

12.0 

11.0 

8.2 

15.8 

1,489,610,059 

1,879,509,534 

1,437,364,185 

mo 

mo 

100.0 

950,960,167 

264,381,159 

90,316,554 

133,488,979 

860,269,172 
223,160,014 
65,974,578 
130,155,870 

^5^^7,475 
207,460,488 
a 04,812,478 
139,124,741 

66.5 

17.8 

6.4 

9.3 

67.2 
17.4 
5.1 

10.3 

69.3 

14.4 
6.6 
9.7 

146,023,533 | 

155,092,298 

161,673,872 ; 

100.0 

JOO.O 

100.0 

»gypt. 

China. 

British India. 

Mexico. 

Peru. 

Other countries. 

Flax, urananufectured— 

Total.. 

Total Europe,.. 

United Kingdom. 

Latvia.*. 

Italy_ . 

Belgium. 

Eatcola. 

Netherlands. 

Russia in Europe. 

Germany... 

Other Europe. 

Canada....... 

Japan . , . 

Omer countries.. 

ManBa fiber— 

Total... 

Phittppine Islands. 

Other countries. 

Blsal and henequen— 

Total. 

7^631,055 i 
21,577,342 j 
10,^430 
! 13,442,058 
> 9.955,561 

! 6,114,487 

1.... 

91, J30,103 
15,941, 770 
LH. 041,278 
22,287,221 
5,678,348 
6,210,488 

112,632,576 
12,786,810 i 
11,121.282 1 
11,776,260 
7,46»),290 
5,885,640 

53.8 
14 8 
11.2 

9.2 

A8 

4.2 

59.3 

10.3 
8.4 

14.4 
3.6 
4.0 

69.7 

7 9 
6.9 
7.3 

4.6 

3.6 

! 7V)«s 

4,8S5 

Tom 

4, 315 

* Tom 

7,101 

1 I 

100.0 1 100.0 ' 

100 0 

3,163 

3, 561 

6.a4:3 

64,7 

82.6 1 92 1 

1,699 

341 

297 

290 

1 176 

1 170 

108 

• 8? 

1,292 

316 

114 

1,K)5 

455 

154 

i 630 

68 
141 
198 
250 
182 
499 

I 153 

lOU 

1,759 
215 
181 
630 
1,126 
439 
1,565 
296 
332 
263 
125 
173 

34.8 

7.0 

0^1 

5 9 
3.6 

3.5 
2.2 

0) 

1.6 
06.4 

6.5 

2.4 

37.0 
10 5 
8.6 
12.0 
1.6 
3.3 

4.6 
A8 

4.2 

11.6 
3.5 

2.3 

24.8 
3.0 
2.5 
8.9 

15.8 
6.2 

22.0 

4.2 

4.7 

3.7 

1.8 
2.4 

08,032 

73,040 

81,977 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

‘ 97,361 
771 

72,527 

513 

61,665 

312 

99.2 

.8 

90.3 

,7 

69.5 

5 

96,969 

145, 981 

125,619 

mo 

mo 

100.0 

Mnxioo. 

l>utoh East ladles. 

OttkSr counttto .. 

71,162 
11,172 
14,635 

116,374 

13,742 

15,865 

05,048 
14,410 
15,361 

nT 

11.5 

15.1 

*"*707 

04 

109 

11.5 

12.1 


^I«as8 par cont 






















































FOREIGN TRAMS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS im 

Tablx: 499 ^—Origin of prindpid agricullural producis imported into the VnUed 
StateSf —Continued 


Year ondod June 30— 


Article and country of origin 


ysa&f ABL£ PRODUCTS—continued 


Fruits: 

l>riidr~ 

Currants-* 

Total. 


Total Europe. 

Greece.. 

Other Europe.. 

Otlier countrleci_ 

Bates— 

Total.. 

Hejaz, Arabia, etc.. 
Turkey in Asia..., 
Umtea Kingdom... 
Paleetine and Syria. 
Other countries_ 


Figa- 


Totai. 


Turkey in Asia. 

Greeoe. 

Portugal. 

Italy.—-. 

Other (iountries. 


Fresh— 

Bananas— 

Total.. 

Central America. 

Jamaica.. 

Colombia. 

Cuba.-.... 

Olhtii countries. 

Lemons *— 

Total. 

Total Europe 

Italy. 

Other Eun>pe... 
Other countrios- 


Ollves- 

Total- 


Total Europe. 

Spain. 

Greece. 

Other Europe- 
Other countries. 


Qmins’ 

Bice, cleaned— 

Total. 

Hongkong. 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Freooii Indo-China. 

China. 


British India... 

Mexico. 

Other countries. 


mi 

1925 

1920 

1924 1 

1925 

1926 

Poundi 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Ptf etni 

Per cent 

17,155,431 

15,064,155 

lA 772,9.50 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

17,004,885 

14,887,482 

lA 03A 851 

99.1 

08.8 

90.1 

16,809,739 

14,675,834 

14,032,351 

98.0 

97.4 

05.0 

195,147 

211,048 

602,500 

1.1 

1.4 

4.1 

160.545 

170,673 

138,099 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

44,142,082 

63,444,020 

70,19A 915 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

36,530.233 

35,498,330 

50 .622,822 

82.8 

56.0 

84.9 

2,810,883 

A 820,657 

191,239 

6.4 

6 8 

.3 

1.681,824 

12,870,897 

5, 799,934 

3.6 

20.3 

8.3 

340 

8,668,075 

0 

0 ) 

18.7 

0 

3,210^402 

2,08tS, 061 

4,580, 920 

7.2 

3.2 

6.5 

31,667,740 

45,259,009 

43,680,918 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19,688,606 

22,157.498 

20,588,819 

62.2 

48.0 

47.1 

4.456,595 

7,59tl, 281 

4,615,051 

lA 1 

16 H 

10.0 

3,866,124 

4,794,097 

8,366,473 

12.2 

10.6 

10.2 

1,526,320 

3,793,447 

3,721,738 

4.8 

8.4 

8.5 

2,130,095 

6,917,680 

6,888,837 

6.7 

15.3 

14.6 

HunchM 

44, m, 105 

fiunrhfs 

50,513,331 

Jianthes 

58,560,364 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. 27,976,873 

31,981,525 

34, R39,713 
14,766,129 

1 62.3 

M3 

69.5 

9,406,524 

1 10,685,004 

1 20.9 

21.0 

25.2 

2,343,082 

1 2,260^400 

2, 430, 580 

1 5.2 

4.6 

A2 

2,277,353 

1 2,118.886 

2,931,993 
% 581, 949 

5.1 

4.2 

6.0 

2,930,373 

3,517,517 

6.5 

7.0 

6.1 

Tiar^it 

. 1,017,532 

Boxes 
1,263,915 

Boxes 
1,247,479 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1, Olff, 303 

1, 261, 900 

1, 244,137 

99.8 

99.8 

99 7 

1 ,010,100 

1,260,865 

1 , 285.358 

99.3 

99.8 

90.0 

5.203 

!,035 

8 , 770 

.5 

i}) 

.7 

2,229 

2,015 

8,342 

.2 

.2 

.3 

. 6.847,770 

OoUons 

5,900,866 

Gallons 

5,992,179 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. 0,784,549 

M74,317 

5,949,510 

~*99T 

99.6 

99.3 

5,029.641 

4,25S, 8:^5 

4,465, 514 

73.4 


71.5 

_ 1,247,689 

1,070,493 

1,126,839 

18.2 

18.1 

18.8 

507,219 

544,989 

357,157 

7.5 

9.3 

6.0 

63,221 

26,519 

42,669 

.9 

.4 

.7 

Pounds 
- 32,192,744 

JPoei nds 
41,639,400 

Pounds 

92,629,008 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. 21,266,678 

24,941,943 

21, si), 842 

Ml 

59.9 

23.0 

. 3,270,003 

3,019.987 

10,038,181 

10.2 

7.2 

10.8 

. 1,823,281 

4,858,073 

34,692,261 

5.7 

11.7 

37.4 

. 1,770,000 

417,500 

0 

5.5 

1.0 

.0 

- 1,636,611 

1,673,819 

1,441.980 

5.1 

AO 

1.6 

527,952 

632,927 

3,663,967 

1.6 

1.5 

4.0 

523,870 

2,006,091 

2,879,469 

1.6 

4.8 

8.1 

187,167 

2,883,159 

A 169,666 

.6 

6.9 

A5 

. 1,187,182 

1,235,967 

14,442,737 

3.6 

8.0 

15.6 


1 Leas than 0.65 per cent. 


* Boxes of 74 pounds net. 
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Tablb 499. —Origin of principal agrictdiural products imported into the United 
States, 19B4-19iB6 — Continued 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 80— 

1924 

1925 

4926 

1924 

1925 

1026 

VEQBTABLs moDUCTS—continued 

Grains^-Oontinued. 

Rice, unoloaned— 

Total. 

Founds 

5,117,605 

Founds 

12,024,355 

Founds 

30,748,894 

Fercen 

100.0 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per cant 
loao 

Merico—.-.. 

2,543,103 
2,326,042 
248,800 

360 

11,603,666 

420,329 

13,707,632 

l],0Sf/,654 

5,355,606 

45.5 

4.8 

(0 

96.B 

3.5 

410 

310 

17.4 

Japan.-. 

Other countries........ 

Bice flour and meal— 

Total. 

809,940 

4,013,826 

6,587,893 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Jajmn . 

388,278 

201,446 

159,040 

60,000 

48,500 

0 

42,676 

416,072 
166,2:16 
2,808,141 

0 

112 

606,784 

21,081 

439,554 

101,908 

164,499 

3,188,955 

336 

2,546,659 
146,982 

43.1 

22.4 

17.7 

6.7 

5.4 

.0 

17 

m4 

11 

69.9 

.0 

0) 

16.1 

.6 

6.7 

1.6 

2.6 

414 

(') 

316 

2.3 

Hongkong....... 

Germany” -.. 

Netherlands.... 

United Kingdom... 

Mexico_”.. 

Other countries. 

Wheat- 

Total.-. 

Bushels 

27,283.905 

Bushels 

0,169,193 

Bushels 

15, 682, 602 

100 0 

100.0 

loao 

Canada. 

27,276, 774 
7,131 

6,109,024 
169 

15,493,643 
88,859 

100 0 
(0 

100.0 

(0 

99.4 

.6 

Other countries. 

Wheat flour— 

Total.. 

Barrels 
169,132 

Barrels 

6,718 

Barrels 

17,406 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada.... 

168,799 

333 

6,219 

499 

17,026 

379 

99.8 

.2 

92.0 

7.4 

97.8 

12 

Other countries. 

Nuts: 

Almonds, shelled— 

Total... 

Pounds 

23,411,085 

Founds 

21,362,443 

Pounds 

38,674,788 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Total Europe..___ 

23.250,718 

21,180, 358 

18,279,663 

99.3 

99.1 

914 

Spain. 

14,129,475 
8,258,533 
763,950 
98,760 
160,367 

8,828^326 
30, 522, 0:14 

1,541,843 
288,156 
182,085 

12,800,749 
4,155, 786 
1,141,873 
181,256 
295,125 

60.4 

35.3 

3.3 

.3 

.7 

41.3 
49 3 

7.2 

1.3 
.9 

619 

22.4 

6.1 

1.0 

1.6 

Itely—. 

France. 

Other Europe. 

Other countries. 

Almonds, not shelled— 

Total. 

2,664,305 

3,801,715 

3, 703,442 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Total Europe... 

2,609,249 

3,793, 772 

3,670,259 

iaF 

09.8 

99.1 

Spain. 

2,238,057 

281,206 

80,986 

44,856 

3,008,164 
475,152 
310,456 
7,943 

3,126,831 
335,413 
208,015 
33,183 

84.3 

10.6 

3.4 

1.7 

79Tr 

12.5 

a2 

.2 

814 

9.1 

5.6 

.9 

Irance....... . 

Other Europe. . 

Other countries. 

Filberts, shelled— 

Total. . . 

7,352,988 

4,844,743 

6,668,687 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 


Total Europe. 

7,164,985 

4,212,068 

6,489,476 

97.4 

06.9 

97.3 


Spain. 

3,017,454 

2,06^648 

1,474,318 

607,565 

188,003 

2,197,158 
774,966 
928,815 
316,129 
132; 675 

669,263 
2,324,811 
2,150,073 
1,345,329 
179,211 

41.0 

28.1 

20.1 

8.2 

2.6 

50.6 

17.8 

21.3 

7.2 

3.1 

lao 

810 

82.2 

20.2 

17 

Turkey In Europe. 

France— . 

Other Europe .. . 

Other countries........ ___ 

Filberts, not shelled— 

Total.. .... 

14,110,659 

0,825,619 

11,104,508 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Total Europe ___ 

H110,155 

0,324,666 

11,032,861 

100.0 

100.0 

00.4 

Italy--- -- - -- - - 

14,037,608 

44,032 

27,525 

504 

7,184.872 

2,090,345 

49,440 

953 

8,545,753 
713,751 
1,772,857 
72,147 

99.5 

.3 

.2 

0) 

77.0 

22.4 

.6 

0) 

77.0 

6.4 

110 

.6 

fipntn _ _ . 

Other Europe. 

Other fioimtriM-. . _ ^_ 



i Lana than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 499. —Origin of principal agricvliural products imported intb the United 
States, 1924-19$6 —Continued 




Year ended June 30— 


e 

Article and country of origin 

1924 

1925 


m 

m 

1926 

YEOETABLK FKODUCTB—COntlnued 

Nuts—Continued. 




[ 


Per cent 

Peanuts, shelled— 

Pnundg 

Povnds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Percent 

Total. 

48,309,746 

85,609,027 

33,666,345 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China. 

42,043, 532 

88,786,251 

32.350,814 

87.0 

97.9 

90 1 

Other countries. 

6,266,214 

1,823,376 

1,315,531 

13.0 

2.1 

3.0 

Peanuts, not shelled— 






100.0 

Total... 

3,560,624 

11,371.433 

3, 539, Oil 

100.0 

100.0 

China. 

3,065.120 

9,357, 234 

2,8.37,436 

86.8 

82.3 

80.2 

Japan, including Chosen.. 

Other coun tries. 

409,590 

1 , 543,498 

236.181 

11.6 

13.6 

6.6 

95,914 

470,701 

46a 414 

2.7 

4.1 

13.2 

Walnuts, shelled— 






100.0 

Toial. 

18,764, 784 

23,639, 590 

22,679,527 

100.0 

loao 

Total Europe.-.!^-. 

16,556,474 

19, 629,649 

19.296,360 

88 2 

83.0 

85.1 

France. 

15, 233,834 

17.060,910 

17,474,270 

^81 2 

72.1 

77.0 

Other Europe. 

1,322,640 

2, 578,739 

1,822,090 

7.0 

lao 

8.1 

China. 

1,756.461 

3,424,349 

3,019,725 

9.4 

116 

13.3 

Other countries. 

451,859 

585, 592 

363,442 

2.4 

2.5 

1.6 

Walnuts, not shelled- 





100.0 

100.0 

Total . 

18,244,936 

30. 912,253 

21,472. 321 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

15,856, 749 

23,046,940 

18,408,272 

86.9 

716 

85.7 

Itiily.- 

10, 389,368 

11,477,343 

9, 06.3, 643 

^5^9 

37.1 

42.2 

France. 

4,622,757 

9,222,391 

6,798,236 

25 3 

29.8 

31.7 

Other Europe. 

844,624 

2,346,206 

2, 54a 393 

4.7 

7.7 

11.8 

China. 

1,951,860 

6,332,116 

2,395,231 

10.7 

20.5 

11.2 

Other countries. 

436, 337 

1,534,197 

66 a 818 

2.4 

10 

3.1 

Oils, vegetable: 

Coconut Oil—product of Philippine 




100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I.slands... 

181,013,122 

250,120,748 

200, 878,120 

Olive oil, edible— 

Total. 

80,880,745 

80,302.411 

83,178,014 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

79, 724, 564 

78,535. 505 

81,665,081 

98.6 

97.8 

98.2 

Italy. 

52, U76,274 

58,380, 486 

57,821,441 

64.4 

72.7 

69.5 

Spain . 

France... 

19,660,602 

11,323,964 
6 ,050,908 

17,147,487 
5,646,690 

24.2 

14.1 

20.6 

6,117,812 

7.6 

7.5 

6.8 

Other Europe. 

1,969,876 

2,780,147 

1,050,063 

2.4 

3.5 

L3 

Other countries. 

1,156,181 

1,766,906 

1,612,333 

1.4 

2.2 

1 « 8 

Soy-bean oil— 






100.0 

Total. 

17,631,210 

20,433,843 

17,400,815 

100.0 

100.0 

Kwantung. 

16,034,460 

16,491,975 

13,800,066 

oao 

76.8 

79.3 

Japan... 

21,010 

18a 360 

2,801,240 

.1 

.0 

16.1 

China. 

1,534 ,950 

3,431,070 

1,143 

&7 

16.8 

0 ) 

Other countries. 

40,790 

1,330,438 

797,466 

.3 

6.6 

16 

Oilseeds: 







Copra, not prepared- 

Total. 

299,773,561 

328,061,513 

892,750,260 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Philippine Islands.. 

244,927,542 
22,012,892 
18,879,067 
3,162,347 
. 10,791,693 

26a 076,109 

248,587,006^ 

81.7 

79.1 

63.3 

British Oceania.. 

8,912,415 

27,60a030 

7.3 

2.7 

7.0 

French Oceania_ 

27,131,937 

13,302,888 

24,79a 906 

6.3 

8.3 

a 8 

British East Indies... 

7a 385,963 

1.1 

10 

17.9 

Other countries. 

19,228,164 

21,387,345 

3.6 

5.9 

A 5 

Flaxseed- 

Total. 

Bu9htU 
. 19,676,760 

BwheUt 

13,419,087 

Bushels 

19,36a 747 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Ai^entina.-. 

. 16,169,352 

S,366,4«J 
41,900 

8,266,176 
6,137,183 

10,374,900 

82.6 

61.5 

816 

CanadA - _ _ _ . 

2,949,456 

17.2 

88.8 

1 A2 

Other countries. 

26,728 

29,391 

.2 

.2 

.2 


> Less than 0.06 per cent 


















































UM ITBABBOOX OF AGKICULTOltB, im 

TimiM 4mP-Ot*gin vf prkutpal afrteukw^ ptviuet* impmttd into 1k$ UnUti 


Year ended June 90— 


Article end mrantry of origin 


VKGSTABLB F&ODUCTe-~oontinued 


Seed^ etcept oilMeds: 
clem Mod- 
Olorer, red— 


Total Surope. 


Prance. 

United Kingdom.. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Other EuroiMi. 

Other countries... 


All other, including alsike, crim* 
son, and all other dover— 

Total. 


Total Burope. 

France. 

Germany. 

Other Europe... 

Canada. 

Other countries. 

8 pioes: 

Peppe^ ungroond— 


Dutch East Indies.. 
Straits Hettlements.. 

British India.. 

Other countries_ 


Sugar, raw, cane: 
Total.. 


Cuba. 

Philippine Islands.. 
Other oountries_ 


1024 

1025 

1926 

Pounds Pounds 

24,287,371 A 494,062 

Pounds 

19,589,234 

2A 024,951 

A147,512 

lA89A9i8 

17,094,803 

A88A926 

974,564 

73A345 

338,313 

L 262,420 

4,84A935 
40A223 
194,356 
51A 201 
181,797 
846,550 

1A33A326 
100 
65,464 
37A 514 
18A 514 
600,316 

26,804,1.38 

22,80A402 

29,003,20e 

10,121,777 A27A103 

8,404,578 i 

A0B0,8G6 

1,431,992 

A 6C8,979 
18, 51A 745 
108,0i6 

4,630,774 
868,356 
88A973 
lA 614,679 
6,020 

5,835,691 
904,519 
1,614,468 
20,679, 057 
9,656 

27,335,450 

87,605,874 

2A 221,271 

21,703,822 

A07A238 

1,310,831 

1,167,659 

27,297,296 
4,249,780 
A 490,047 
A46A251 

lA 746,003 
A 419,441 
9,d3A;i50 
A52A477 

Hhort tons 

3,705,000 

Short tons 

4,33A 996 

Short tons 

4,419,621 

8,257, 632 
315, 426 
191,942 

A85A186 
382,889 
9A921 

3,801,283 
610,261 
! 47,977 


1924 1925 1926 


Ptr umPer cent Per cent 


Japan. 

British East Indies. 

China. 

United Kingdom... 
Dutch East Indies.. 
Other countries.... 


Ptmnde 

1 05,442,997 

297,049 
23,720,914 
18,538,792 
17,780,6t}9 
8,072,748 
2. 432,925 


Poundt 

92,778,704 

28,529,802 

24,784,514 

10,32l,8.')2 

18,985,531 

6,202,286 

3,955,219 


Pounds 

99,410,814 

29,1.34,731 
17,994,350 
13, 712,803 
22,928, 290 
8,2fi3,802 
7,370,838 


Tobacco, leaf, unmanufactured: 

Leaf, product of Philippine Islands. 

Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers— 
Total. 


1,145,121 1,129,99.5 


6,413, 039 5, 760,097 6,590,328 


Netherlands. 

Other countries. 

AH ottier leaf— 

Total. 


6,219,949 
193,090 


5,608,1.30 
167,967 


G, 35.3, 569 
236,759 


4i821,866 68,285,0.35 


Cuba. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Turkey in Asia.. 
Other countries. 


lA 265,315 I 
12; 887,544 
4,069,388 
3,813,753 
1.849,916 
4,416 ,451 


20,737,437 
27,724,885 
9,536,710 
1,649,266 
A 508,877 
A07A840 


20,975,654 
13,342,292 
12,412,204 
141,270 
10,129,895 
A560,292 


i IJess thaa 0.06 per oenU 
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Tabls 499 .—Origin of principal agricultural jrrodvcts imported into the United 
States f 1924-1926 —Continued 


Article and country of origin 


Year ended Juno 30— 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1920 

VEQETABtK PKOPUCTs -c*ontinued 







Vegetables’ 







Onions— 

Bushels 

Bushsls 

Bushels 

Fsr cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total. 

1,406,420 

2,074,608 

2, 193,508 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Spain. 

1,007,991 

1, 090,360 

1,341,716 

78.1 

52.5 

61.2 

fcgypt. 

147,796 

618,2:i8 

598,846 

las 

29.8 

27.3 

United Kingdom. 

51,640 

70,710 

36,000 

3.7 

3.4 

1.6 

Other countries. 

100,093 

295,390 

216,640 

7.7 

14.3 

9.0 

Potatoes, natural state— 



i 

1 



Total. 

564,046 ! 

477, 554 

5,420,125 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada.! 

451,806 

304.053 

5,104, .303 

80.1 

82L5 

94.2 

Bermuda. 

87,320 

59, OHO 

04,703 

221,029 

15.5 

12.6 

1.7 

Other couni ries. 

24,020 

23,521 

4.4 

4.9 

4.1 

PORE3T PRODUCTfl 







India rubber, crude: 

Total. 

Pounds 
617,101,807 

Pounds 
801.275.043 

Pounds 

921,964,207 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

British East Indies. 

416, m, 321 

503,175,109 

630,752,895 

67.5 

62.8 

68.4 

Dutch East Indies. 

115,233,963 

146,008,053 

lh7, 149,648 

18.7 

18.2 

17.0 

United Kingdom. 

47,513,200 

101,748,803 

f>0,705,939 

7.7 

12.7 

a6 

Other countries. 

37, 517,413 

50^343,078 

73,355,785 

6.1 

6.3 

8.0 


Division o( Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
meroe of the United States, June issue, 1925 and 1026, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Table 500 .—Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products: Compara^ 

iive summary, 1909-1926 


Year ended 
June 30 


1909.. 

1010 . 

10U. 

1912 . 

1913 . 


1014.. 

1015.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 
1918. 


mo... 

1090.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. . 

1924.. 

1925.. 
1026«. 


Agricultural exports ^ 


Domestic 


Total 


1,000 
dollars 
903,238 
871.158 
3,030,794 
1,050,627 
1.123, G52 

1,113,074 
1,476,038 
1, 518,071 
1,068,253 
2,280,466 

3,570,018 

8,861,511 

2,607,641 

1,015,866 

1,700,168 
1,867,008 
2,280,381 
1,891,717 


Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
an ex¬ 
ports 


Per 

cent 

6,'i.l 

50.0 

61.2 

48.4 

46.3 

47.8 

64.3 

35.5 

31.6 
30.1 

50.6 

48.6 

40.8 

61.8 

46.8 
44. 
47. 7| 

40.7 


For¬ 

eign 


1,000 

dollurs 


Agricultural 
imports * 

Total 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
all im¬ 
ports 

1,000 

Per 

dollars I 

Cl nt 

538,613 

48.7 

687,500 

44.2 

680, m 

44.5 

783,457| 

47.4 

815,301 

45.0 

924,247 

48.8 

910,786 

64.4 

1,189,705; 

54.1 

1,404,9721 

52.8 

1,618,874 

65.0 

1,768,191 

67.1 

3,129,659 

59.7 

1.941,837 

53.1 

1,282,8H0 

49.2 

1,905,245 

5a4 

1,716,994 

4a3 

1,818,578 

47.6 

! 1,918,460 

43.0 


Excess of 
agricultu¬ 
ral exports 
(+) orol 
Imports 
(~) 


1,000 

dollars 
+274,2101 
+198, 111) 
+365,254 
+ 279,277 
4323,381 

+207,4.V) 
+590,671 
+370,454 
4-600,921 
+701,144 

+1,915,257 

+854,450 

+752,823 

+673,769 

-62,718 
+207.744 
+616,205 

+21,789 


Forest products 


Exports 


Do¬ 

mestic 


1,000 
dollars 
72 ,442 
85,030 
ia3,039 
lOS, 122 
124,83b 

106,979 
52, 554 
63,155 
68,919 
87,181 

113,276 

190,049 

141,876 

94,115 

129,981 
162,374| 
156,187 
102,741 


For¬ 

eign 


1,000 
dollars 
4,983 
9.802 
7,587 
6,413 
7,432 

4,518 

5,089 

4,364 

11,172 

.6,006 

6,004 
11,026 
7,806 
5,120 


0,642 

11,530 

28,074 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 
dollars 
123,920^ 
178,872 
162,312 
172, 523 
180,502{ 

155,2611 
165,849! 
252,851, 
322,699 
335,033| 

293,78ll 
508,410! 
343,141 
245,474 

405,7251 
874,330 
465,464 
848,519 


Excess 
of ex¬ 
ports 
(+) or of 
imports 


1,000 
dollars 
-46,495 
-84,040 
-51,886 
-67,988 
-48.236 

-43,765 
-108,207 
-180,331 
-342,609 
-241,787 

-174,601 
-807,334 
-103,460 
-146,239 

-988,756 

-305,828 

-297,747 

-667,704 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Omnpiled from Foreign Commeroe and Navigation 
of the United Stat«)s, 1900-1018, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commeroe of the United States, 
June issues. 1920-1926. All values are gold. 

1 Not inclading forest products. * Preliminary, 

































MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

CROP SUMMARY 

Table 501,— Acreage^ production, and farm value, 192Jrl926 


Production 


Farm value Deo. 1 


Crop and year 


Corn: 

1926. 9i), 492.000 Bui 

1026. 101.369,000 ...d 

1924. 100,80;j,000 ._d 

Winter wheat: 

1926. 36,913,000 .._d 

1926. 31,234,000 ...d 

1924 . 36,666.000 ...d 

Spring wheat:» 

1926. 19,613,000 ...d 

1925 . 21,021,000 --d 

1924 . 16,879,000 ...d 

All wheat: 

1926 . 66,628,000 ...d 

1925 . 62,255,000 ...d 

1924 . 62,535,000 —d 


Bushel.. 

--do.j 

_-do. 


1924 . 62,535,000 

Oats: 

1926. 44,394,000 

1925 . 44,872,000 

1924 . 42,110,000 

Barley: 

1926 . 8,200,000 

1925 . 8,088,000 

1924. 6,925,000 

Kyo: 

1926 . 3,613,000 

1926. 3,974,000 

1924 . 4,150,000 

Buckwheat: 

1926. 707, 000 

1925 . 747,000 

1924. 746,000 

Flaxseed: 

1926 . 2,897,000 

1926. 3,078,000 

1924 . 3,469,000 

Kico: 

1926. 1,018,000 

1925 . 889,000 

1924 . 850,000 

Grain sorghums: > 

1926 . 4,410,000 

1925 . 4,120,000 

1924 . 3,813,000 

Cotton: 

1926 . 47,663,000 

1925 . 46,053,000 

1024. 41,300,000 

Cottonseed: 

1926 . 

1925 . 

1924. 

Hay, tame: 

1926 . 68,840,000 

1926. 68,231,000 

1924. 61,147,000 

Hay, wild; 

1926. 13,506,900 

1926. 14,600,000 

1924.. 16,205,000 

All hay: 

. 72,840,000 

1926. 72,791,000 

1924. 76,862,000 

Clover seed: 

1926. 660,600 

1926. 828,000 

1924. 820,000 


2,897,000 
3,078,000 
3,409,000 

1,018,000 

880,000 

850,000 

4,410,000 
4,120,000 
3,813,000 

47,653,000 

46,053,000 


2.645,031,000 0.644 

2,910,961,000 . 674 

2,309,414,000 . 982 

626,929,000 1.212 

401,734,000 1.479 

592,259,000 1.316 

205,370,000 1.157 

274,096,00fl 1.324 

272,169,000 1.262 

832,305,000 1.199 

f)7(’., 429,000 1.416 

864,428,000 1.299 

1,263,739,000 . 398 

1,487,550,000 . 380 

1,502,529,000 .477 

191,182,000 . 574 

216,554,000 .689 

181, 675,000 .741 

40,024,000 .835 

46,456,000 . 782 

66,406,000 1.066 

12,922,000 . 883 

13,99i, COO . 888 

13,357,000 1.026 

19,4.59,000 1.941 

22, 424,000 2. 2i'>5 

31,.547,000 2.274 

41,000,000 1.097 

33,309,000 1. 5:18 
32,498,000 1. 385 

100, 710,000 . 646 

75, 230,000 . 75.5 

80,443,000 . 852 


Dolls. 

1,703,430,000 
1,966,761,000 
% 266,771,000 

759,870.000 

594,289,000 

779,648,000 

237,719,000 
363,018,000 
343,538,000 

997,589,000 

957,907,000 

1,123,086,000 

499,531,000 
565,506.000 
717,189,000 

109,677,000 

127,453,000 

134,590,000 

33,416,000 

36,340,000 

69,690,000 

11,408,000 
12,423,000 
13,708,000 

37,775,000 
• 60,783,000 

71,728,000 

44,988,000 

51,232,000 

45,009,000 

54.873.000 
56,709,000 
68,501,000 


18,618,000 M09 1,016.346,000 

16,104,000 M 82 2,464,032,000 

13.628,000 >.226 1,540,884,000 


8,267,000 18.64 

7,150,000 27. 27 

G, 051,000 32.39 

80,378,000 14.09 

86,717,000 13.94 

97,622,000 13.77 

9,984,000 10.07 
12,724,000 8.53 

14,859,000 7.83 

96,362,000 13.67 
98,441,000 13.24 
112,481,000 12.98 

797,000 17.72 
1,113,000 14.87 
958,000 14.49 


154,089,000 

194,970,000 

195,951,000 

1,316,694,000 
1,195,133,000 
1,344,129,000 

100,613,000 

108,485,000 

116,301,000 

1,317,207,000 

1,303,618,000 

1,460,430,000 

14,124,000 

16,647,000 

13,882.000 


tlnehldisg durum. 

1200 


> Principal producing States. 


> Pounds or per pound. 
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Tabus 001.— Acreage, production, and farm value, 1924-19S6 —Continued 


Crop and year 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Unit 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Per 

unit 

Total 

Beans, dry edible:» 





Dolls, 

Dolls. 

1926. 

1,650,000 

Bushel-- 

10.3 

17,138,000 

2.93 

60,228,000 

1926. 

1,006,000 

—do_ 

12.4 

1 19,928,000 

3.28 

66,376,000 

1924. 

1,676,000 

--do__ 

9.6 

1 15,164,000 

3.74 

66,744,000 

Soybeans: * 







1926. 

521,000 

do 

12 . 6 

6,517, nr)0 

2 LX12 

18,180 000 

1926. 

431,000 

.—do_ 

11.8 

5,102,000 

2.21 

11,283! 000 

1924. 

Peanuts: 

490,000 

—.do_ 

11.6 

6,680,000 

2.21 

12,647,000 

1926. 

862,000 

Pound-- 

736.8 

626,866,000 

.045 

28,214,000 

1926. 

968.0(X) 

—.do_ 

729.1 

698,475,000 

.030 

26,390,000 

1924 . 

1,187,000 

...do. 

C27.7 

746,050,000 

.046 

34,269,000 

Cowpeas: * 







1926. 

784,000 

Bushel-- 

9.5 

7,484,000 

2.10 

15,762,000 

1925. 

670,000 

---do_ 

7.4 

4,214,000 

2.81 

11 ,866,000 

1924. 

731,000 

—-do- 

7.4 

5,371,000 

2.37 

12,732,000 

Velvet beans: 







1926. i 

1,391.000 

Ton_ 

8 851.2 

3 592,000 1 



1926.:l 

i; 627,000 

-..do. 

3 538.4 

3 438,000 



1924.1 

i; 733,000 

_do_ 

8 744.4 

3 645', 000 



PotatiH's: ! 






1920. 

3,151,000 

Bushel— 

113.1 

356,360,000 

1.417 

504,993,000 

1925.. 

.3,092,000 

---do. 

104.6 

323,465,000 

1.868 

604,072,000 

1924. 

3,327,000 

-.-do. 

126.7 

421,585,000 

.625 

263,312,000 

Sweet potatoes: 







1926. 

m,m 

.--do_ 

100.8 

83, 658,0(X) 

.967 

80,075,000 

192.5. 

779,000 

---do. 

80.0 

62, 319,000 

1.364 

85,034,000 

1924. 

688,000 

_do_ 

78.4 

53.912. 000 

1.288 

69,444,000 

Tobacco: 





1926. 

1,6(>4,700 

Poimd-- 

795.0 

1,323,388,000 { 

.185 

246,175,000 

1925. 

1,757,300 

---do. 

78:1.3 

1,376,628,000 

. 182 

260,774,000 

1924. 

1, 705,800 

. - -do_ 

733.6 

l,2r,l,H43,m 

.207 

259,139,000 

Sugar cane except for simp (La.): 







1926. 

206,000 

Ton_ 

6.9 

1,423,000 

4.917 

6 ,997,000 

1925. 

236,000 

...do- 

24.0 

3,290’, 000 

4.0505 

13,326,000 

1924. 

251,000 

-do- 

7.6 

1,898,000 

6.576 

10 , 682,000 

Cane sirup: 







1926.1 

127,000 

Gallon-- 

171.1 

21, 724,000 

.877 

10,043,000 

1925. 

125,000 

...do- --- 

163.2 

20, 400, 000 

.967 

19, 719,000 

1924. 

140,000 

-—do_ 

143.9 

20, 148,000 

1.015 

20,461,000 

Sugar beets: 







1926. 

685,000 

Ton_ 

11.0 

7, 637,000 

7.93 

69,706,000 

1925. 

647,000 

-—do- 

1L4 

7, 306,000 

6.;^9 

47,059,000 

1924. 

815,000 

--do_ 

9.2 

7, 489,000 

7.92 

59, 624,000 

Sorghum sirup: 







1926. 

403,000 

Gallon.. 

89.3 

35,977,000 

.845 

30,398,000 

1926.1 

370,000 

-—do_ 

67.4 

24, 920, 000 

.949 

23, 6441, (WO 

1924. 

309,000 

-—do_ 

67.8 

26,004,000 

.94:1 

23, 579,000 

Maple sugar and sirup (as sugar): 







1926. 

« 15,245,000 

Pound.- 

3 2.28 

34, 776, 

.289 

10,045,000 

1925. 

0 1.5,313,000 

.—do_ 

7 1.83 

27, 948,000 

.271 

7, 669,000 

1924. 

» 15, 407,000 

-—do_ 

? 2.29 

35, 302, 000 

.263 

9,282,000 

Broomcom: > 







1926 _ _ 

298,000 

Ton_ 

3 346.6 

61,500 

78.49 

4,042,000 

1926. 

22.3,000 

.—do_ 

3264.6 

29, 500 

143.02 

4,219,000 

1924. 

451,000 

.—do- 

3 346.8 

78,200 

95.63 

7,478,000 

Hops: ^ 

1926-. 

20,800 

Pound.- 

1,415 

29, 428,000 

.230 

6,778,000 

1926. 

20,350 

. .-do_ 

1,404 

28, 573,000 

.218 

6,232,000 

1924. 

^,360 

-—do_ 

1,360 

27, 670,000 

.103 

2,863,000 

FRUIT CROPS 






Apples, total: 

1926. 


Bushel.. 


246, 460,000 

.727 

179,266,000 

1926. 


_do_ 


172,389,000 

a. 257 

216,755,000 

1924 . 


_._do_ 


171,725,000 

1.181 

202,807,000 

Apples, commercial: 

1926 . 


, Barrel— 


39,095,000 

2.10 

85^440,000 

192.5 __ 


. do_ 


33,246,000 

a 67 

121,968,000 

_ 


_do_ 


28,013, UOO 

3.66 

102,660,000 

Peaches: 

1926-. 


Bushel.. 


68 , 425,000 

1.002 

67,079,000 

1925. 


_do_ 


46,562,000 

1. 378 

64,171,000 

1924. 


_do_ 


63,848,000 

1.264 

68,064,000 


* Principal producing States. 

* Pounds or per pound. , . , 

* £quiva]ent solid acres grown for tbo graiiii and total bushels of shelled beans and peas gathered. 

* Total produotUm of beans in the pod, includhig those grazed. 

« Trees tapp^. 

1 Per tree. 
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TabiiX 801.— Acreage, pnAuetion, and'farm valtte, 10i4-19tff —Continued 


Crop and year 

Production 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Aoreage 

Unit 

Per 

acre 

Total 

i 

Per 

unit 

Total 

rauiT cROFs-Kicmtlinwd 





! 

Paars: 




Dolls. 

DnUt. 

1926. 



26,644,000 

0.887 

22,742,000 

^92^? .. 

_ _ -.dft_ 


20,720,000 

1.403 

29,066,000 

1924-- _ 



is; 866; 000 

L416 

2 ^ 680,000 

Orapee: 






1926. 

. Ton_ 


2; 349,117 

27.68 

64,781,911 

1925 . . 



2; 064,085 

32.03 

66^116,058 

1924. 

.... 


i; 77?; 722 

41.79 

74^297,480 

Oninsea (2 States): 






1926....,. 

. Box_ 


33,000,000 

2.74 

92^700^000 

1925.. . 



33,300,000 

2.82 

93,763,000 

Grapefruit (Fla.): 






1926. 

.do- 


6,980,000 

2.00 

13,960,<X)0 

1925. 



7.300,000 

2.00 

14,600,000 

Lemons (Calif.>: 






1926.. 

.do- 


7,200,000 

2.00 

14,400,000 

1925. 

.do—.. 


7,136,000 

2 L11 

16,067,000 

1924. 

.do. .. 


6.125,000 

2.40 

12,300,000 

Cranberries: > 






1926. 

26,600 Barrti... 

25.7 

720,000 

a 76 

4,862,000 

1925.. 

28,000 ...do_ 

20.8 

560,000 

11.20 

6,370,000 

1924. 

21^000 ...do_ 

20.8 

582,000 

9.42 

6,485,000 

COMMKRCIAL TEUCK CROPS » 






Asparagus: 






1926... 

86,640 Orate... 

89 

7,646,000 

1.72 

13,176,000 

1926. 

06,000 ...do_ 

81 

6,323,000 

1.73 

10,208,000 

1924. 

60,280 ..do_ 

109 

5,480,000 

1.74 

9,511,000 

Beans, snap: 






1926. 

91,470 Ton. 

LI 

104,266 

120.30 

13,177,000 

1926. 

98,330 ...do_ 

1.4 

137,960 

104.00 

14,348,000 

1924. 

84,6^10 ...do_ 

1.8 

110 , <>60 

125.20 

13,855,000 

Cabbage: 






1926. . 

126,760 ...do_ 

7.9 

997,4.)0 

17. 91 

17,866,000 

1926. 

118,710 ...do_ 

8.0 

946,200 

J7.43 

16,496,000 

1924. 

118^090 ..do_ 

8.9 

1, Of/6, 700 

16.52 

17,462, 000 

Cantaloupes: 



1 



1926 . 

103,160 ('rate... 

136 

14,038,000 

1.29 

18,044,000 

1926. 

93,000 ...do_ 

163 

14,268,000 

1.47 

20,916,000 

1924. 

96,600 ...do_ 

147 

14,068,000 

1.42 

19,968,000 

Carrots: 






1926.. 

16,030 Bushel.. 

272 

4, adt"), 000 

.02 

2,696,000 

1925. 

14,610 .do.. .1 

285 

4,158.000 

.50 

2,334,000 

1924. 

11,480 ...dO-.-.j 

366 

4,084,000 

.84 

8,430,000 

CJauhflower: 




1 


1926. 

22,600 Crate-.- 

246 

6,650, m 

.74 

4,119,000 

1925. 

16,140 ..do.... 

224 

3,393,000 

L18 

4,011,000 

1924. 

13,000 ...do ... 

211 

2,741,000 

1.39 

3,803,000 

Celery: 






. 

24,270 ...do_ 

268 

6,623,000 

1.91 

12,463,000 

1926. 

22,830 ...do_ 

263 

(^686,000 

1.79 

11.979, QUO 

1924. 

22,710 ...do_ 

297 1 

6 ^ 741,000 

1.83 

12,347,000 

Corn, sweet (canning): 






1926.-. 

311,640 Ton. 

2.6 

808,000 

13.17 

10,679,000 

1926. 

393,910 ..do- 

2.6 

1,014,10») 

15.04 

15,263,000 

1924. 

302,790 :..do_ 

1.7 

527,800 

14.17 

7,478,000 

Cucumbers: 1 






1926. 

107,410 Bushel-- 

82 

8,801,000 

1.17 

10,330,000 

1926. 

139,000 ...do_ 

88 

12,217,000 

L14 

13,986,000 

1924. 

121,600 ..do_ 

62 

7,607,000 

L42 

10,676,000 

Bgfplant: 






1926. 

3,220 ...do_ 

244 

786,000 

1.19 

932,000 

1926. 

3,490 ...do- 

250 

904,000 

1.04 

938,000 

1924. 

2,690 ...do_ 

296 

795,000 

1.24 

982,000 

Lettoee: 






1926. 

106,100 Orate... 

162 

17,236,000 

1.60 

27,665,000 

1925. 

86,020 ...do- 

187 

16,076,000 

1.48 

28,718,000 

1924. 

68,660 —do_ 

198 

13,221,000 

1.60 

19,818,000 

Onions: 






1926. 

74,660 Bushel.. 

277 

20,626,000 

.76 

16,674,000 

1925. 

06,050 —do--- 

299 

19,423,000 

L06 

21 ^110,000 

1924. 

65.090 ...do_ 

294 

10.146.000 

.86 

xSbt&ooo 

1 Prlneipal produehtg Stotes. 






* For oommerclal truck crops tbe price is tne arerage price for the season paid to grofreiB. 
































































MISCEaLLANEOUS AGEICULTURAL STATISTICS 1203 
Tablb 601*— production, and farm value, 192^-19^6 —Continued 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* This item is Included in the item **potatoes” shown in the first column of this table and appears only 
once in tho “total.” 
w Number. 

Approxiiuato figures (or oranges and grapefruit included. 


Table 502 .—Index numbers of the mass of crop production 
(Average of I91(>>1914»100; 



Production Index 


Production index 

Year and period 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Year and period 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1909. 

94 

99 

1920. 

117 

104 

1910. 

97 

101 

1921.. 

100 

88 

1911. 

91 

92 

1922.-. 

no 

96 

1912 . 

110 

109 

1923 . 

no 

04 

1913. 

95 

96 

1924 . 

in 

04 

1914. 

107 

104 

1925 .-. 

3026.-. 

112 

114 

94 

94 

i9ir>. 

1016. 

116 

100 

106 

98 

190.5-1009...- 

04 0 

102.8 

1917. 

108 

100 

1910-1914. 

100.0 

100.0 

iOi« 

107 

98 

3915-1919 . 

108.0 

99.6 

1910 _ 

108 

98 

1920-1924. 

109.6 

05.2 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Production of wheat, corn, oats, barley, ry^ buckwh^t, 
potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton, eaoh crop each year multiplied by coi:«tant price and oividea oy 
average aggregate of base years. 
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Tablb 503.—Crops: Value of BS crops and of crops,^ with rank 


mi 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Does not include nuisery or greenhouse products or forest products of the farm, 
i The crops Included are com, wheat, oats, barley, rye. buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet pota* 
toes, all hay, tobacco, lint cotton, beans, broomcom, grain sorghums, hops, oranges, clover seed, peanuts, 
cranberries, and apples. ^ ^ . 

• Ba^ upon the relation of the value of all crops to that of the 22 crops shown by the census in 1919, 
















































































MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

Table 504. — Crops: Value per acre oj 10 crops combined^ 1866-1926 


Value 

per 

acre 

Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

Y^ear 

Value 

per 

acre 

VolUars 


JloUars 


Dollars 

14.17 

1882.. 

12.93 

1897-. 

9.07 

15.09 

1883. 

10.93 

1898. 

9.00 

14.17 

1884.... 

9.95 

1899. 

9.13 

14.67 

1886. 

9.72 

1900. 

10.31 

15.40 

1886. 

9.41 

1901. 

11.43 

16.74 

1887. 

10.14 

1902.' 

12.07 

14.86 

1888. 

10,30 

\m . 

12.62 

14.19 

1889. 

8.99 

1904 . 

13.26 

13.26 

1890. 

11.03 

1906. 

13.28 

12.20 

1891. 

11.76 

190f>. 

13.46 

10.80 

1892. 

10.10 

1907. 

14.74 

12.00 

1893. 

9.50 

1908 . 

15.32 

10.37 

1894. 

9.0(> 

im . 

16.00 

13.26 

1896. 

8.12 

1910. 

15.63 

13.01 
13.10 

1890. 

7.94 

1911. 

15.36 


Division of Crop and Livestock Esiimaics. Com, wheat, oats, barley, rye. buchwheat, potatoes, all 
hay tobacco, and cotton, which comprise nearly 90 t)or cent of the area In all Held crops, the average value 
of which closely approximates the value per acre of the aggregate of all crops. 

Table 505 .—Acreage of principal crops, by States, 1924-1926 

[Aggregate acrt‘age of com, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatm^s. sweet potatoes, tobacco, flai, 
rice, all hay, cotton, peanuts, grain soi^hums, beans, broomcorn, hops, and cranberntjsj 


Acreage of crops named 
above 


Acreage of crops named 
above 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts... 
Khode Island.... 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.-.- 
Ohio. 


Indiana.... 
Illinois.. . 
Michigan . 
■Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


lowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota-. 
South Dakota-. 
Nebraska. 


Kansas. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia... 

West Virginia. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
> Baaed on oenaus proportions in 1919. 


North ("arolina. 
South (’arolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Kentucky. 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama..- 
Mississippi. 
Arkansas..- 
Louisiana... 


Oklahoma. 

Texas.. 

Montana.. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming-. 


Colorado. 

New Mexico.. 

Arkona. 

Utah. 


Nevada. 361 421 402 

Washington. 3,108 3,486 3,491 

Oregon.. 2,428 2,674 2,702 

CalSornia. 3,966 4,467 4,686 

United States-342,155 346,690 849,659 


3S3SS S3S33 S8SS3S SSSS SSSI 



























































































































































































NONCASH (ESTIMATED) ITEMS 




























im TEJUBBOOE 01P AGRICULTURE, im 

Table 608. — Valt^e per eere of mrious crops, based on December 1 price, IBM 


state 


Wheat 


Maine.. 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont--.:- 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode Island_ 


Oonneoti(ait..- 

New York. 

New Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Ohlo. 


Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota_ 


Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 
Nebraska. 


Kansas. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Viitfnia. 

West Virginia, 


North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Flonda. 

Kentucky. 


Tennessee.. 

Alabama... 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas... 

Louisiana... 

Oklahoma.. 


Texas. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming--., 

Colorado. 

New Mexico.. 


Ariwma_ 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California.— 


United States_ 


3fi,00 


26.50 


23.10 
29.03 
25.80 
28.57 

24.79 
21.93 
22.32 
25.48 
15.86 

25.08 

18.98 

9.36 

6.66 

15.19 

17.60 
26.00 
29.90 
21.62 

21.60 

20.16 

24.80 
22.50 


24.00 

24 48 
21.43 
22,17 
17.27 


20,65 

21.84 

13.93 

2499 

20.08 

13.51 

25.07 

32.50 
24 35 
27.76 
22.18 
22.91 
23.02 


17.65 


Rye 


Dm.\ 


15.50 
18.05 
15.52 
15.40 

12.82 

12.90 
10.58 
12.60 
10.26 

1435 
14 58 
5.55 
4 53 
7.83 

11.00 

16.50 

18.90 
15,12 
1430 

16,2.5 
24 50 
19.20 


16.74 
16.80 


Com 


13.75 


13.95 

16.43 

9.(X) 

11.32 

9.38 

8.16 

15.30 


DoUr, 

42.00 

47.00 

44.65 

65.20 

55.20 

67.50 

30.10 

86.80 

31.98 

24.30 

18.25 
19.04 
24 82 

25.88 
19.04 

20.72 

18.60 

12.24 

10.44 
10.54 

7.21 
19 84 
25,47 
23.38 
31.02 

19.36 

13.95 

11,02 

12.88 

21.45 

18.15 

12.31 

15.74 
16.40 

15.75 
1456 

16.68 
10.12 
36.90 
14 40 
4 
17. 


7.20 


12.00 

12.48 


9.51 


83.60 

27.60 
28.80 
33,25 
33.00 
34.66 


17.12 


Oats 


mu, 

28.94 

26.00 

22.80 

23.80 

22.40 

21.12 
17.00 
16.60 
15.68 
14 82 

10.50 

9.28 
13.20 
15.00 
9.69 

11.02 

8.40 
6.61 
4 21 

8.28 

9.50 

16.52 

16.40 
16.38 
16.62 

16.18 
16.88 
16.87 
10.86 
12.98 

13.75 
14.96 
14 52 
U.44 
17.02 
10.36 

16.19 
13.7h 
18,00 
15. 

iU.56| 

15.68 


26.25 

2400 

19.84 

22.79 

14.50 

15.60 


11.26 


Bar¬ 

ley 


mu, 

27.60 


25.50 


28,05 

20.00 

19.84 

16.50 
17.98 
IS. 52 
22.42 
12.76 

17.08 

19.20 

6.58 

6.25 

12.01 

0.05 


27.44 

27.90 


26.00 


28.38 

28.80 


16.66 

18.55 
15.36 
22.20 
20.46 
8.80 
16.90 

29.7,5 
28.80 
34.00 
22.10 
18.85 
17.40 


Flax¬ 

seed 


BuckH 

wheat 


DottB. 


2400 

18,52 

22.62 

15.60 

10.23 

11.02 

iao9 

13.80 


8.70 


13.88 


13.04 


mu. 

19.09. 


19.55 


16.82 
18.001 
10.91 
16.62 

15.20 
11.96. 
12.24 
13.06 

12.75 

14.76 

12.76 
12.60 

11.20 
9.90 


14.40 

20.20 

20.90 

19.00 

22.00 


1428 

22.00 


Rice 


DoXU. 


67.101 


20.40 
22.001 


21.00 
63.00 
34 12 


40.70 


70.22 


16wl4 4419 


Pota-1 

toes 


DolU. 

385.70 
280.50 
217.00 
279.00 
270,00 

279.00 

187.20 

I224.76 

190.40 

159.80 

132.00 
140.00 
14400 
141.60 
115.00 

134.30 

136.00 

96.00 

95.40 

116.80 

154.70 

120.40 
144.00 
134.85 
177.02 


160.00 
188.70 
19.70 
1295.00 
151.08 


122.46 

140.00 

127.80 

111.00 

103.70 

112.20 

129.50 

102.00 

186.90 

140.00 

182.00 

145.25 

110.00 

1.52.25 
182.00 
152.00 
100.00 
[212.52 


160.26 


Cot- 

ton 


DoJU. 


20.1.31 


31.04 


35.53 
22.06 
20.32 
15.44 


90.16 
21.471 
29.71 
23.561 
23.01 
19.25 

17.35 


36.90 

45.80 


56.00 


21.33 


Hay, 

tame 


iSweetl 

pota¬ 

toes 


mu. 

14 78 
21.66 
22.91 
29.88 
32.25 

30.07 
19.80 
31.67 
24. a5 
19.04 

17.64 

18.24 

19.73 

25.60. 

18.60 


261 


18.91 

15. 

11.38 

13.00 

26.04 


[206.00 

46.60 


22.49 

27.20 
26.00 

19.70 
25.61 

18.20 
16.60 

13.68 
16.06 
22.04 

20.92 
17.10 
18.72 
18.43 
16.82 

18.48 

16.68 

16.70 
24.30 

16.49 
19.87 
28.68 

47.32 
24 48 
26.14 
30.56 
21.23 
36.04 


20.68 


DolU.\ 


506.80 


174 00 
148.00 

167.50 

159.60 

148.50 


495. 

[209. 

isa 

[ 102 , 


17416 
90.35 
[123.75 
125.00 
176.00 


To¬ 

bacco 


mu. 


147. 


[190. 


194. 

135. 

161. 


90.00180. 
80.00 165. 
68.80184 
125.00320. 
129.60 100. 


86.10 
85.00 
98.80 
102.60 
81.00 
105.00 

88.35 


180.00 


|135.00 

[232.50 


,106.70 


06.48 


73. 


147.27 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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509.— Wheaf: Cost of production^ by tStates, 
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5X0.— Wh^t: Cost qf production^ by yield groups, 1925 
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Table 511. — Wheat: Comparative production costs and yields, hy Stales, 1923, 1924, and 1925 

Averages for farms reporting 

----—- Average yidds per acre» 

Net cost per bushel Net cost per acre Yield per acre __ 
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Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

t State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and published in the Agriculture Yearbooks, carried to nearest whole number. 



























































Table 612.— Com: Cost of production^ by StateSf 1925 
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1 

ll 


assss s&ase asssa esstsa ssaas aaes 

Hd... 

a 

^sss&s assssa aissas aasa^ ass9« sssxs aaaa 

aaaaa adaa 

fM 

dts»ss8 a$saa aasas; s^aa^a ss^as saaa 

^odt>dtO'al din .>5 * *v4.J **4 * * ihc4i«4cI 

Gross cost per acre | 

1 

^ssass ssaas aassso aaasa sasas assa 

til 

m 

Dolls. 

A06 

5.81 

3.55 

3.37 

2.73 

2.47 

Z61 

2.78 
2.62 
2.68 

3.08 

2.76 
2.02 
2.00 
3.13 

3.13 
2.34 
2.51 

1.79 
L48 

1.76 

1.74 
1,.33 
2.C4 
2.33 

Z37 

2.63 

3.03 

L84 

1.42 

2.14 
1.24 
2.51 
L64 

II 

8JSSSSS gsfegtg gss:35?sj2 gtisass 

^dr-idodi'^ r'^oddd'^ codcoi'^d <cJ«5ddc4 coirf'^t^d *fr*oif6>«<‘co «jc4c4^ 

1 

CQ 

^assaa t;saas aasa 

<§® 

si 

SJ5SSISS SSI5£o8 *«S5gSg gS3Sg5 

^ddodt^d tococ4 ' * ddc4<>-<^ * *.-<*-1 '*.-5i-! * * *c4 * 

j|m 

s^asa assss asss^ i sss'^ss s^sss^s e: ! is 

^c*6«c5c4 CO cj ihc4cO'^c4 cot4 * • • ^ cieiw^ » i * 

1 1 1 

III 

jjgss is 882853 is8a& ffiSSSS 828SS gSgSB SSSS 
§*■ ■ ■ 1. j.; 

iit 

S'- 

DoUs. 

3.58 

3.17 
3.28 

2.50 

3.26 

2.78 

3.41 
2.16 
2.37 
1.72 

1.60 

2.57 

1.86 

L90 

2.85 

3.19 

2.17 
2L39 
2L11 
1.55 

1.60 

1.41 

1.26 

2.45 

2.86 

1.99 
2 10 
268 
1.86 

1.46 

227 

219 

244 

1.50 

tag 

DoUs. 

a94 

11.76 

8.05 

10.56 

7.26 

A06 

5.48 

3.04 

210 

1.65 

1.54 

7.01 

4.09 

3.36 

7.13 

5.47 
A 01 
3.60 
2.&5* 
248 

264 
2 61 
1,95 

3.47 
254 

1,82 

2.14 
2.28 

1 43 
1.58 

210 

1.86 

4.79 

250 


ssa39 assas ssiass sBssis 9s@as sass 

^du3'4>dd '•I -'I* d d ddddd ddddd dv^ddd '^l.-Jdi-J 

ml 

Dolls. 

248 

7.91 

7.15 
6.47 
5.22 

6.32 

7.81 
5.79 
3.95 
295 

3.93 
A 77 
A 46 
4.06 
604 

4.94 
4.21 
4.03 

3.78 
3.68 

2 46 

2.89 
2 52 

4.79 
A 72 

A09 
A23 
A 16 
3.63 

2.90 

4.16 
A02 

3.82 
3.45 

|s|si 

l?sasa assssa saasa sssaa 2as®s asaa 

Aver^ 

age 

acreage 
in corn 
per 
farm 

5iS3?I^So SaES?5JS S§?3?oS?5 S5885J5 

c 

> 

Nl 

gssss gaaag a|||| 

1 

1 1 • 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 I 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 

• lit) 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ I 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 III! 

1 • 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 • • I « 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i • 1 1 1 1 1 till 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 • 1 1 i 1 • 1 till 

Iflll l*lli lltll •lltl l(«<l 1(111 (1(1 

1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 (11(1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 till 

1 1 1 1 1 1 • • 1 1 • i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 III! 

1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 III! 

1 1 1 1 1 11)11 1 1 • • 1 • 1 • 1 • 111)1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

lllll lllil ttffl lltt) lllll lllli III) 

lilt) 1(111 till) lllll lllll lllll • 1 1 1 

• III! lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll 1 1 1 1 

lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll 1 1 1 I 

lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll 1 1 1 1 

lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll 1 1 1 1 

lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll till 

lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll 1 1 1 I 

lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll lllll 1 1 1 1 

iijii 'esfla* lllll •iiiaS eO***' iiiti iiii 

1 I .s • • • ^ .3 • lllll 1 1 1 1 .a ^ 1 1 1 1 lllll till 

' H ' ' ' 0*3*9 ' lllll • ! • ! O o * > ' 1 lllll 1 1 1 1 

Mil J iJJi II ^iiii ili li iiii 

Imf lilft llsll fill I lllil lill 

MMfi Sosis ^SiSSSi; IsJ^i 




























































8S 


ISSS 


2.42 

2.0D 

2.36 


27.33 

r-i C>l 

2.40 

3.56 

12.55 

6.21 

eo^ 

.48 

.03 

5.67 

2.74 


1.10 

.71 

5.01 


f 2.72 
4.43 

2.21 

M 

4.02 

ss 

c4eo 

CO »c 

fv. iO 

36 4.61 3.41 

00 

fH f-H 

6,182 40 

Wew Nexico. 

W^ashingtoQ. 

Total*. 


i 

i 
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Tj.ble 514.---C«m: Camparatwe prodtfdion co^ and yieldSf by States, 19B3,19949 

and 1995 



DirMon of Farm Maziacements and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to cn^) reporters. 

t State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and published in the 
Agriculture Yearbooks, carried to nearest whole number. 

















































Mar: 

Virg 

Vfest Vircima 
No. OaroUna. 
So. Carolina- 


Illinois... 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 
Minnesota 
Iowa--... 

Missouri. 209 

North Dakota.. 102 

South Dakota.. 130 

Nebraska. 108 

Kansas. 318 

Keutudky. 41 

Tennessee. 39 

Alabama. 83 

Mississippi. 38 

Texas.... 

Oklahoma 
Arkansas. 

Montana. 

Wyoinffng 
Colorado,. 

Dtali._ 

Idaho,... 
Washington 
Oregon... 

California 


.23 1.15 
.19 1.43 


.60 1.79 

.66 1.00 

_1.60 

.11 1.41 


.47 1.06 

. 1.54 

.4) 1.69 
... 2.85 2.19 

.25 1.46 
.30 . 54 1.R6 

.42 1.68 
.30 2.33 


Division of Farm Management and Coats. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. Figuiee 
for 1923 and 1924, see Agriculture Yearbooks, 1924, p. 1138, and 1926, p. 1334. 

t Indudee mieoeUaneous labor, irrigating and water, seed treatment, and material. 

’ Sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of impletuents, use of storage buildings, and overhead. 

* The total includes 18 records from the following States in which there were not enough reports to show 
State averages: New Hampshire, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Nevada. 
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Table 516 .—Oa/d; ComparcUive produeHan costa and yields^ by States, 19BS, 19B4, 

and 1926 



Averages for farms reporting 


bShe^^ Net cost per acre Yield per acre 


Average yi^ds per acre > 



Maine. a 82 

Vermont.81 

New York.63 

New Jersey.66 

Pennsylvania.65 

Maryland.58 

Virginia.70 

West Virginia.83 

North Carolina.79 

South Carolina.68 

Georgia.72 

Ohio.61 

Indiana.49 

Illinois. ,41 

Michigan.50 

Wisconsin.61 

Minnesota.42 

Iowa.43 

Missouri.55 

North Dakota.44 


1923 1924 1925 1923 1924 1925 1923 


\l>om,\mia]Ml8.\j)ollaAJ)oU8,\DolU.\ Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 


South Dakota. .41 

Nebraska.41 

Kansas.47 

Kentucky.81 

Tennessee.75 

Alabama.72 

Misslssipiii.80 

Texas.48 

Oklahoma.67 

Arkmsas.67 


0.95 0.69 39.20 39.73 37.12 
.84 .73 36.67 Sii.Ol 31.36 

.63 . 62 26.23 26.69 27.49 

.66 . 60 20.04 22.92 18.27 

.56 .58 22.20 22.70 23.37 

.62 . 65 20.38 22.28 22.64 

.66 . 79 19.62 18.60 22.07 

.73 .69 22 31 22.52 2119 

.87 . 81 21.28 20.97 21.90 

.76 .82 19.79 21.21 22L12 

.76 . 78 16..53 16.63 17.83 
.42 . 42 19.96 20.22 19.86 
.42 . 46 16 04 17.07 15.78 

.40 . 45 15.88 16.83 16.54 

.45 . 55 19.08 20.82 20.78 

.49 . 45 19.99 20.49 21.01 

.40 .38 17.14 18.26 17.73 

.43 . 43 17.23 18.77 1&84 

.55 .52 14 84 1.5.48 15.00 

.38 . 43 11.55 13.67 13.66 

.38 .41 15.01 14.37 14.76 

.50 .53 1490 10,12 14.75 

.,54 .64 14 67 15.65 14 61 

.70 . 83 17.90 17.67 21.60* 

,69 . 87 17.21 18.61 19.04 

.71 .85 15.05 10.42 17,84 

.77 . 85 16.75, 10.99 18.80 

.50, .79 1.5.84 10.41 14 20 

.48 . 56 13.12 14 66 13.71 

.56 .78 16.87 14 67 16.30 


Montana.61 .51 .63 16.44 16.76 15.16 

Wyoming.48 .59 .60 17.74 17.76 19.33 

Colorado.57 , 67 , 74 22,08 22.04 26.05 

New Mexico.63. 18.82. 

Utah.74 .80 ,78 37,11 36.78 41.23 


Idaho.56 .68 

Washington.51 .68 

Oregon.64 .69 

California.67. 


.68 28.07 24.98 26.48 
.64 29.49 26.37 27.37 
.62 26.97 23.65 22.87 
.54 19.84. 19.82 


16 17 

181 19 

34, 12 

27 23 


17 18 

19 19 


Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 


> State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and published in the 
Agriculture Yearbooks» carried to nearest whole number. 
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Table 617.— Oats: Cost of productiorit by yield groups^ 1925 


1217 



Number of reports 

.2 

per 



Gross cost per acre 



1 

Net cost 

Yield group (bushels 
per acre) 

Average acreaj 
oats per fan 

Average jield 
acre - 

Prepare and 
plant 

Harvest' 

Market 

Miscellaneous 
labor 8 

Fertilizer and 
manure 

Seed 

Land rent 

Miscellaneous 
costs * 

Total 

Credit pea: 
(straw) 

Per acre 

Per bushel 

1 

All States: 

17 and under. 

423 

Acres 

20 

Bu. 

li 

$3.16 

$3.15 

$a82 

$0.23 

$0.81 

! 

$ 1.35 

$3.85 

$1.85 

$15.22 

$0.92 

$14.30 

$1.30 

18 to 22. 

457 

24 

20 

3.15 

3.60 

1.06 

. 2:1 


1.37 

4.38 

1.96 

16.08 

1.28 

15.40 

.77 

23 to 27. 

387 

26 

25 

3.29 

3.77 

1.15 

.21I 

1.12 

1.39 

4.60 

2.00 

17.53 

1.46 

16.07 

.(>4 

28 to 32. 

644 

29 

30 

3. 32 

4.18 

1.20 

.19 

1.14 

1.41 

5.18 

2.10 

18.72 

1.71 

17.01 

..57 

33 to 37. 

393 

28 

35 

3. 74 

4.59 

1.36 

.24 

1.26 

1.44 

5.22 

2.40 

20.25 

2.04 

18.21 

.52 

38 to 42. 

826 

27 

40 

3. 7() 

4.90 

1.49 

.24 

1.61 

1.61 

6.07 

2.79 

22.37 

2.27 

20.10 

.,50 

43 to 47. 

273 

29 

45 

3. 72 

6.07 

1.52 

.23 

1.52 

1.49 

6.39 

2.50 

22.44 

2.25 

20.19 

.46 

48 to 52. 

631 

29 

50 

4.01 

6.56 

1.68 

.30 

1.48 

1.53 

6.8^1 

2.95 

24.33 

2.48 

21.85 

.44 

53 to 57. 

152 

32 

65 

3. 87 

6.18 

1.81 

.26 

1.70 

1.64 

6.99 

3.10 

24.45 

2.84 

21.61 

.39 

.•iSto 62. 

262 

27 

W) 

3.80 

5.62 

1.81 

.30 

1.08 

1.49 

7.13 

2.89 

24.12 

2.33 

21.79 

.36 

63 and over. 

227 

24 

72 

4.30 

6.76 

2.08 

.51 

1.49 

1.69 

8.25 

3.26 

28.33 

3.06 

1 25.27 

.36 


Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. Fig¬ 
ures lor 1923 and 1924, see Agriculture Yearbooks, 1924, p. 1137, and 19215, p. 1335. 


t Threshing Is included under harvesting. x , i » 

* lui'lude.s miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, seed treatment, and material. 

8 Sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of implements, use of storage buildings, and overhead. 


Table 518.— Potatoes: Cost of production^ 1926 


State groups 

Number of reports. | 

Average acreage in 
potatoes per farm 

Average yield per - 
acre i 

Gross cost i>er acre 

Credit per acre (culb) 

Net cost 

Prepare and 
plant 

Cultivate 

Harvest 

Market 

Miscellaneous 
labor» 

Fertilizer and 
manure 

Seed 

Land rent 

Miscellaneous 
costs ^ 

Total 

1 

Per bushel 



Acres 

Bu. 

DIU. 

Dlls 

Dlls. 

DUs. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

DIU. 

fiAARtern 1 

328 

8 

140 

12.56 

7,05 

14, iH 

12.97 

6.04 

25.71 

14.22 

8.89 

7.19 

108.67 

0.60 

107.88 

0.72 

'IC.uQtorn 4 

130 

6 

100 

9.81 

5.78 

9.66 

8.65 

1.66 

14.96 

14.48 

9.19 

4.99 

78.97 

. 40 

78.51 

.79 

KniithAAStem i 

49 

8 

83 

8.37 

4.49 

7.13 

6.15 

1.29 

18.64 

15.21 

6.23 

5.66 

72.17 

.20 

71.97 

.87 

f’.gtntrnl 6 

251 

4 

96 

7.78 

4, ,37 

9.64 

6.76 

1.76 

6.83 

11.16 

7.62 

3.14 

58.04 

.04 

58.00 

.60 

V^Vllvl CAA m'^mm 

North Central i— 

423 

6 

106 

7.47 

3.93 

9.80 

7.52 

2.29 

6. 51 

7.68 

6.97 

3.77 

54.94 

.18 

54.76 

. 52 

West South Cen- 

i rikl 8 

32 

3 

93 

8.81 

4.08 

8.86 

6.38 

2.18 

10.75 

16.73 

6.97 

4.55 

68.31 


6a31 

.73 

Western ®. 

101 

10 

150 

10.07 

5.05 

14.74 

13.39 

3.78 

5.95 

14.92 

13.17 

10.13 

91.20 

.63 

90.57 

.68 


Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reiwrters. 


1 Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, spra> ing, and spray material. 

* Sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of implcmentSj use of 

* Maine, Now Hampshire, Vermont, Massaenusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Now York, Now Jersey, 

“'MMytonW&nla, West Virginia. North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

»f3oath Carolina. Qeorgis, Florida, Alabama, and Misslstipia. 

* Ohio, Indiana, IUlnois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

7 I^Iicliigan, Wisco^n, Minnesota. North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

!KlZ’wyo‘SliS^“c&S?N^^^ Arisoua. Utah. Nevada. Idaho, Washington. Oregon, 

and California. 
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Tablb 519.— Pataiaee: Cemparatium produaUtm eosUt^ hy State p^aups, in 19SS, 

19$4t and 1995 



Ditision of Farm MaoagenMot and Costs. From returns to mall ingniry sent to crop reporters. 


1 Maine, New Hampsbire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylyania. 

3 Maryland, Virgiiiia, West Virginia, North Carolina. Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

> Bontn Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and MiasissipiYi. 

4 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kaiusas, and Nebraska. 

* Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

* Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

’ Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arisona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 


Tablk 620.— Cotton: Coat oj production^ hy yield groupst 1925 



t Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, dusting, and dusting material. 

* Includes picking sacks and sheets, crop insuranoe, use of implements, use of storage buildings, and 
overhead. 
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Tablb 521,^-^rope: Avera^t weight in pounde per Pteasured bushel of wheat, oats, 
and barley, United States, 1909-19^6 



Weight per measured bushel ^ 

xOGff 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley, 

1900_. 


Potindn 

32.7 

Pounds 

1910. 

58.5 

32.7 

46.9 

1911. 

67.8 

31.1 


1912. 

58.3 

83.0 

46.8 

1913. 

58.7 

32.1 

46.5 

1914. 

58.0 

31.5 

40.2 

19lii. 

67.9 

33.0 

47.4 

1916. 

57.1 

31.2 

45.2 

1917. 

58.5 

33.4 

46.6 


Weight per measured bushel i * 


I ear 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1918.. 

58.8 

33.2 

46.9 

1919. 

66.3 

31.1 

45.2 

1920. 

67.4 

33.1 

46.0 

1921. 


28.3 

44.4 

1922. 

57.7 

32.0 

46.2 

1923. 

57.4 

32.1 

45.8 

1924. 

58.9 

33.4 

47.0 

1925. 

58.3 


46.9 

1926. 

59.1 

30.9 

45.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on November 1. 
1 Standard weights: Wheat, 60 lbs.; oats, 82 lbs.; barley, 48 lbs 
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Tablb 524 .—Index numbers cf farm pticest 1910-1926 
[August, im-lvUy, 1914-ilOO] 




Year 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege¬ 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seod 

TJnclas* 

sifted 

All 

groups 

1910.. 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

1911. 

96 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

95 

1912. 

106 

110 

05 

103 

87 

106 

99 

1918. 

92 

92 

108 

100 

07 

94 

100 

1914. 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

1915. 

120 

88 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

1916. 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

1917. 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

^15 

1918. 

226 

162 

302 

160 

245 

167 

200 

1919. 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

1920. 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

162 

205 

1921. 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

118 

1922. 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

04 

124 

1923. 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

1934. 

129 

124 

109 

187 

211 

100 

134 

1925. 

156 

160 

139 

143 

177 

02 

147 

1920 ».; 

1120 

U89 

146 

141 

122 

88 

136 

1924 








January... 

no 

118 

101 

155 

255 

99 

187 

February. 

113 

123 

102 I 

152 

247 

08 

i;id 

March.... 

114 

123 

104 

136 

210 

09 

131 

April. 

113 

128 

106 

126 

226 

98 

130 

May. 

114 

132 1 

107 

123 

222 

94 

120 

June... 

116 

146 

105 

123 

219 

95 

130 

July. 

130 

142 

103 

122 

215 

101 

132 

August. 

141 

138 

116 

123 

219 

103 

• 139 

September. 

140 

113 

116 

133 

176 

100 

132 

October. 

150 I 

109 

121 

142 

182 

102 

138 

November.. 

147 

108 

116 

150 

179 

106 

137 

December. 

165 1 

no 

113 

158 

176 

102 

139 

1925 








January.. 

172 

122 

123 

164 

182 

94 

146 

February. 

178 

131 

126 

142 

183 

06 

146 

March. 

172 

138 

145 

134 

195 

04 

151 

April. 

152 

146 

146 

131 

189 

94 

147 

May.... 

ISO 

162 

130 

132 

184 

87 

146 

June. 

164 

184 

139 

132 

183 

80 

148 

July. 

152 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

140 

August.. 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

06 

152 

September. 

148 

142 

143 

141 

178 

00 

144 

October. 

135 

152 

141 

164 

171 

90 

148 

November._.... 

138 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

144 

December.......... 

140 

194 

136 

163 

130 

02 

143 

1926 1 








January. 1 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

February. 

140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

March... 

133 

220 

147 

137 

183 

85 

140 

AprU. 

131 

253 

146 

138 

185 

88 

140 

May______ 

131 

240 

148 

131 

180 

82 

139 

Juno.. _ _ _ _ 

130 

216 

154 

130 

132 

81 

139 

July... 

126 

195 

152 

131 

126 

86 

136 

August... 

128 

166 

144 

130 

130 

69 

133 

Septemher ... 

131 

136 

148 

139 

134 

93 

134 

October _ , 

138 

136 

148 

144 

04 

07 

130 

November......._....... 

121 

142 

142 

167 

88 

97 

130 

December. 

120 

. 137 

140 

181 

81 

01 

127 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researoh. Tha commodities, by groups, are as follows: Grains— 
wheat, com, oats, burloy, rye, kafir; fruits and vegetables—apples, oranges, grapefruit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, bows, onions, cabbage; meat animals—beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs; dai^ and poultry 
products—chickens, eggs, butter (represents butter, butterfist, and cream), milk; cotton and cottonSM; 
unclassihed—horses (represents horses and mules), nay, flax, tobacco, wool. 

1 £aflr, onions, and cabbage omitted. 
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Tabxm 525»—Ind0X mmbera of wholesale prices^ by groups of eommodiiits^ VwUsd 

Stalest 

[Year 1918-100] 




C hem- House 


drugs goods 


102 
281 

170 } 187 I 172 
181 162 201 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

Table 52G. — Index numbers of wholesale prices of farm products^ United States 

1909-1926 

[Year 1013-100) 






Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



— 
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Table 527 .—Index numbete of wholesale prices of all commodities^ United States^ 

1909-im 


[Year XW3-1001 


Calendar year 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1309. 

93 

93 

94 

96 

97 

97 

97 

98 

99 

101 

102 

108 

97 

1910. 

102 

102 

196 

106 

■bEl 

102 

102 

102 

mEm 

97 

96 

96 

101 

1911... 

06 

92 

93 

91 

90 

90 

92 

94 

66 

96 

96 

94 

93 

1912. 

95 

96 

97 


HO] 

99 

99 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

99 

1913. 

100 

100 

100 


99 

99 

100 

100 

HjiJ 

101 

HCJ 

99 

100 

1914. 

96 

99 

98 

98 

97 

97 

97 

101 

102 

97 

97 

97 

98 

1916. 

98 

99 

99 

99 

HOI 

99 


■Ea 

HOI 

102 

Hill 

108 

101 

1910. 

113 

116 

119 

121 

122 

123 

123 

126 

HTl 

136 

146 

149 

127 

1917. 

153 

167 

162 

173 

183 

186 

188 

189 

187 

183 

183 

182 

177 

1918. 

184 

186 

187 


190 

191 

196 

HQ 

Kgl 



202 

194 

1919. 

190 

193 

196 

199 

202 

203 

212 

216 

210 

211 

217 

223 


1920. 

233 

232 

234 

246 

247 

243 

241 

231 

220 

211 

196 

179 

226 

1921. 

170 

160 

166 

148 

146 

142 

141 

142 

141 

142 

141 

KDl 

147 

1022 . 

138 

141 

142 

143 

148 


166 

165 

153 

154 

156 

156 

149 

1923... 

166 

167 

169 

169 

166 

163 

161 


164 

163 

162 

161 

154 

1924. 

161 

152 

■TTil 

148 

147 

145 

147 


149 

162 

163 

167 

160 

1928. 

160 

161 

161 

166 

166 

167 

Hoi 

100 


168 

168 

166 

169 

1926. 

166 

156 

162 

161 

162 

162 

151 

140 


160 

148 

147 

161 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Oompiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 628 .—Index numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural commodities^ United 

States, 1910-1926 1 

[1Q10-1914>1001 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1910. 

106 

104 

k1 

106 

m 

163 

m 

106 

11 

n 

97 

■1 

103 

1911. 

96 

92 

90 

88 

89 


92 

96 

97 

98 

98 

96 

94 

1912. 

98 

08 

99 

103 

104 

Kill 

101 



ia3 

102 


101 

1913. 

97 

97 

98 

99 

97 

98 

100 



H^ 

102 


99 

1914. 

101 

101 


99 

99 


■mi 


m 

103 

103 


102 

1915. 

104 

107 


BSI 



105 


n 

104 

103 


104 

1916. 

108 

109 


113 

114 

114 

116 

123 

128 

134 

142 

138 

121 

1917. 

143 

148 

166 

174 

187 

184 

184 

191 

192 

196 

199 

197 

179 

1918. 

198 

200 


203 

KjjjJ 

Kg 

206 

213 

220 

216 

217 

218 

308 

1919. 

216 

209 

217 

224 

227 

216 

227 

228 

216 

216 

223 

231 

221 

1920. 

239 

230 

231 

244 

248 

245 


223 

216 

104 

kh 

168 

221 

1921-’.. 

161 

142 

141 

132 

129 

126 


133 

133 

mESM 

127 

126 

133 

1922. 

124 

132 

135 

135 

138 

137 


135 

135 

139 

142 

144 

136 

1923. 

141 

142 

144 

144 

142 

141 

138 

139 

146 

147 

146 

146 

143 

1924. 

144 

143 

Kni 

139 

138 

135 

141 

147 

146 

151 

H^ 

166 

144 

1925. 

161 

159 

162 

165 

164 

167 

161 

162 

162 

166 

166 

163 

158 

1926. 

153 

151 

147 

148 

148 

160 

147 

144 


144 

140 

141 

147 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

1 Commodities originating on United States farms. Includes (1) farm products group, excepting hides 
and skins; (2) the food group, excepting cocoa beans, coffee, copra, fish, pepper, salt, tea, and coconut 
oil; (8) bran, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and milMeed middlings. 
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Table 629. —Index numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricuUural commodiHeSm 

United States, 1910-^1926 \ 


I1910-m4-.300l 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1910. 

103 

103 

104 

107 

106 

104 

103 

’ 102 

100 

08 

97 

98 

109 

1911. 

97 

97 

09 

97 

96 

94 

94 

96 

96 

94 

94 

94 

99 

1912. 

95 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

102 

103 

103 

104 

109 

1913. 

107 

107 

106 

106 

105 

104 

104 

104 

104 

104 

103 

101 

104 

1914. 

100 

100 

101 

100 

98 

97 

96 

96 

97 

95 

94 

95 

97 

1915.*. 

96 

96 

96 

96 

97 

98 

100 

101 

103 

105 

109 

115 

101 

1916. 

122 

126 

132 

134 

136 

137 

136 

135 

137 

143 

155 

166 

138 

1917. 

170 

173 

176 

179 

185 1 

196 

199 

196 

180 

175 

173 

174 

182 

1918. 

177 

178 

180 

183 

186 ' 

188 

192 

193 

195 

196 

106 

103 

189 

1919.1 

188 

184 

181 

179 

183 

194 

204 

211 j 

213 

216 

219 

224 

191 

1920. 

236 

244 

247 

254 

264 

250 

251 

249 

240 

237 

221 

208 

241 

1921. 

196 

185 

177 

171 1 

168 

164 

159 

166 

156 

150 

161 

161 

167 

1922--. 

158 

166 

165 

166 

164 

168 

177 

182 

179 

176 

176 

176 

168 

1923. 

177 

178 

179 

180 

176 

172 

169 

167 

167 

165 

163 

162 

. 171 

1924. 

104 

166 

166 

164 

162 

150 

158 

159 

158 

158 

160 

163 

163 

1926. 

165 

167 

166 

162 

163 

163 

164 

164 

163 

164 

166 

165 

161 

1920. 

1G5 

1(}4 

162 

160 

160 

160 

159 

160 

161 

160 

161 

158 

161 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

^Commodities not originating on United States farms. Includes ail commodities other than those in 
Table 528. 

PRICES, COST OF LIVING, AND WAGES 
Table 530. —Index numbers of prices, cost of living, and wages, 191S-1926 

tl910-1914pal00] 


Calendar year 

Farm 

prices, 

August, 

1909- 

July, 

1014* 

1001 

Whole¬ 

sale 

prices 

all 

commod¬ 
ities * 

Retail 
prices, 22 
articles 
of food * 

.. 

Cost of 
living (32 
cities) 
1913«100» 

Farm 
labor» 

Union 
wages 
per hour 
May 16, 
1913->100* 

Earnings 

New 

York 

State 

factory 

workers^ 

Juno, 

1914- 

100* 

1013. 

100 

102 

103 

100 

104 

100 


1914.. 

102 

100 

106 

»103 

101 

102 

• 100 

1915-. 

100 

103 

104 

»105 

102 

103 

101 

1916l. 

117 

120 

117 

» 118 

112 

107 

114 

1917. 

176 

180 

151 

0142 

140 

114 

129 

1918-.- 

200 

108 

174 

« 174 

176 

J33 

160 

1919l. 

209 

210 

102 

»;99 

206 

155 

185 

J920l. 

205 

230 

210 

*200 

239 

199 

222 

1921. 

110 

150 

158 

»174 

150 

205 

203 

1922-.. 

124 

152 

146 

« 170 

146 

193 

197 

192:L .. 

135 

150 

151 

«173 

166 

211 

214 

1924.. 

134 

152 

1.50 

M72 

166 

228 

218 

1925u... 

147 

162 

160 

« 178 

168 

238 

223 

1926.1 

136 

15>i 

166 

« 176 

171 

250 

229 

1026 ) 
Jftmmry _ _ _ 

143 

159 

169 


159 

229 

Ffthriiary _ 

143 

158 

16G 



225 

Afarnh . . 

140 

IM 

165 




229 

A pril - - _ 

140 

154 

167 


106 


227 

May . . _ 

139 

154 

166 


1 


220 

JiinA _ _ 

139 

155 

165 

176 



228 

July . 

136 

153 

162 

174 


227 

Augusts _ . _ . _ 

133 

152 

161 



227 

Sopteni ber _ 

134 

153 

163 




231 

October __ _ ___ 

130 

162 

105 


176 


231 

November __ 

1.30 

161 

167 



230 

December_ 

127 

150 

167 

176 



232 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 

« Bureau of Labor Statistics. , . ^ , 

> Bureau of Labor Statistics. Food (22 items prior to 1021; 43 from January, 1921); heat and light (S 
items); clothing (about 76 items varying from time to time); rout (renresentative number of moderate-priced 
houses); furniture and household articles (28 items); and 42 miscellaneous articles. 

4 Now York State Department of Labor. 

* December. 

• June. 
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Division of Farm Population and Rural Lila. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS im 

Tabls 534:,*--Av€rage prevailing farm wage rates, by geographic divisions ’ 


Basis of rate, year, and month 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United * 
States 

Per month with board: 

1910. 

Dollars 

21.47 

Dollars 

24.11 

Dollars 

13.76 

Dollars 

15.56 

Dollars 

32.41 

Dollars 

19.58 

1916. 

23.85 

26.23 

14.70 

16.13 

33.51 

21.08 

1920. 

62.37 

56.44 

34.88 

36.60 

73.36 

47.24 

1921. 

38.36 

36.53 

21.64 

22.75 

47.75 

3a 25 

1922. 

37.67 

33.73 

21. 36 

22.35 

46.22 

29.31 

1923. 

43.52 

38.63 

24.39 

24.55 

51.02 

33.00 

Oct. 1, 1922. 

37.41 

34.40 

20.53 

21.48 

45.61 

20.03 

Jan. 1, 1923. 

36.86 

31. 61 

20.23 

21.46 

43.55 

27,87 

Apr. 1, 1923 . 

41.77 

37.04 

22.07 

22.52 

46.43 

80.00 

July 1, 1923. 

49.06 

40.97 

24.14 

24.40 

56.11 

34.64 

Oct. 1, 1923. 

47.55 

40.14 

2i.QS 

25.26 

54.60 

34.50 

Jan. 1, 1924 . 

42.51 

35.51 

24.09 

23. 78 

48.77 

31.55 

Apr. 1, 1924. 

46.36 

39.68 

25.04 

24.52 

49.66 

33.57 

July 1, 1924. 

46.04 

39.71 

26.28 

25.85 

50.00 

34.84 

Oct. 1, 1924.-. 

45. 60 

40.04 

25.40 

26.24 

60.40 

34.38 

Jan. i, 1925. 

41.38 

• 34.20 

24.80 

24.01 

46.04 

81.07 

Apr. 1, 1926. 

45.03 

40.18 

25.39 

24.79 

49.85 

33.86 

July 1,1925. 

46.35 

40.72 

26.38 

25. 76 

52.92 

34.94 

Oct. 1, 1925...- 

45.29 

40.80 

26.20 

2G.32 

52.02 

34.91 

Jan. 1, 1926. 

43.20 

35.23 

25.17 

24.27 

48.05 

81.82 

Apr. 1, 1926.. 

46.20 

40.61 

26.16 

24.84 

51.00 

34.38 

Jiily If 1926_ 

48.16 

42.79 

26.79 

20.07 

54.96 

3a 10 

Oct. If 1926. 

47.76 

41.91 

26.76 

27.14 

53. 01 

3a 00 

Jan. 1,' 1927. 

44.42 

37.12 

25.55 

24.72 

50.36 

32.94 

Per month, without board: 

1910. 

32.95 

33.82 

19.77 

22.27 

46.03 

28.04 

1916.. 

35.66 

36.25 

21.06 

23.06 

48.37 

29.97 

1920. 

76.18 

75.60 

47.37 

52.07 

99.81 

65.05 

1921. 

67.92 

49,77 

31.31 

33.21 

68.82 

43.58 

1922. 

56.51 

47.31 

30.71 

32.16 

66.98 

42.09 

1923. 

63.54 

53.23 

34.76 

35.06 

72.24 

46.74 

Oct 1, 1922. 

55.41 

48.20 

30.00 

30.99 


41.79 

Jan. 1, 1923... 

54.74 

45.27 

29.62 

31.06 

64.19 

4a 50 

Apr. if 1923. 

61.32 

61.34 

32.32 

32.97 

67.46 

44.41 

July 1, 1923. 

70.63 

66.37 

34.12 

34. 91 

78.08 

48.61 

Oct. 1, 1923. 

07.00 

55.06 

34.72 

36.38 

76.46 

48.42 

Jan. 1, 1924. _.J 

63.66 

60.10 

34.52 

34.75 

7a 83 

45.53 

Apr. 1, 1924.. 

July 1, 1924. 

66.91 
06.64 

53.69 

53.39 

35.21 
36.56 

35.43 

37.04 

71.99 

71.83 

47.38 

48.02 

Oct. 1, 1924. 

(>6.36 

54.60 

37.08 

37.05 

71.91 

48.46 

Jau. 1, 1925. 

62.42 

48.26 

35.37 

35.25 

69.29 

45.04 

Apr. 1, 1926. 

66.30 

53.48 

36.03 

35.56 

71.42 

47.40 

July 1, 1926. 

67.34 

64.30 

37.41 

30.56 

73.74 

48.56 

Oct. 1, 1925. 

66.88 

55.10 

36.84 

37.25 

76.19 

48.99 

Jau. 1, 1926. 

65.09 

50.54 

36.32 

35.16 

70.63 

4a 26 

Apr. 1, 1926. 

68.46 

54.48 

36.78 

36.20 

72.00 

48.40 

July 1, 1926. 

69.16 

56.04 

37.86 

37.19 

77.43 

49.89 

Oct. 1, 1926. 

08.67 

56.12 

37.58 

38.15 

77.31 

5a 10 

Jan. 1, 1927.. 

07.30 

52.18 

35.66 

35.09 

73.27 

47.07 

Per day, with board: 

Oct. 1, 1922. 

2.16 

1.96 

1.04 

1.07 

2.32 

L56 

Jan. 1, 1923. 

2.14 

1.76 

1.02 

1.05 

2.10 

1.46 

Apr. 1, 1923. 

2.28 

1.88 

1.10 

1.10 

2.20 

1.56 

Jifly 1, 1923. 

2.80 

2.25 

1.28 

1.27 

2.67 

1.84 

Oct. 1, 1923. 

2.96 

2.56 

1.36 

1.39 

2.81 

2.02 

Jan. 1, 1924. 

2.60 

2.20 

1.26 

1.26 

2.47 

1.79 

Apr. 1, 1924. 

2.64 

2.17 

1.30 

1.25 

2.31 

1.77 

July 1, 1924.. 

2.69 

2.24 

1.38 

1.41 

2.33 

1.87 

Oct. 1, 1924. 

2.80 

2.44 

1.36 

1.39 

2.40 

1.98 

Jan. 1, 1925. 

2.50 

2.04 

1.41 

1.29 

2.23 

1.74 

Apr. 1, 1026. 

2.63 

2.16 

L35 

1.26 

2.22 

1.77 

July 1,1926... 

2.73 

2.27 

1,41 

1.38 

2.49 

L89 

Oct. 1, 1926. 

2.78 

2.45 

1.42 

h40 

2.49 

L96 

Jan. 1, 1926. 

2.59 

2.08 

1.37 

1.28 

2.33 

L76 

Apr. 1, 1926. 

2.63 

2.15 

1.35 

1.27 

2.32 

1.78 

July 1> 1926.....___.... 

2.72 

2.35 

1.38 

1.38 

2.53 

1.91 

Oct. 1, 1926.. 

2.82 

2.41 

1.42 

1.46 

2.51 

1.97 

Jan. 1, 1927. 

2.65 

2.15 

1.35 

1.29 

2.32 

L79 

Per day, without board: 

Oct. 1,1922. 

2.88 

2.58 

L40 

1.4G 

3.03 

2.07 

Jan. If 1923 . 

2.84 

2.37 

1.36 

1.43 

2.84 

L97 

Apr. 1, 1923 . 

3.00 

2.53 

1.47 

1.49 

2.03 

2.09 

July 1, 1923. 

3.65 

3.00 

1.70 

1.68 

3.52 

2.44 

Oct. 1. 1923. 

3.79 

3.27 

1.72 

1.77 

3.68 

2.58 


* Ywly ftverasBs are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for tbe year in their localities* 
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Tabuh SH^A»)nff$ pmailing farm wagr rater, by yeogrmpkie divieione —Contd. 


Basis of mte, year, and month 

North 

Affontfo 

Btates 

North 

Central 

States 

South 
Atlantic 
! States 

South 

1 Central 
States 

Western 

S^tates 

United 

States 

Per day without board—Continued. 

Dollan 

DoUarB 

Dollars 

1 Dollars 

Xhllars 

Dollars 

yon. 1, i9H . 

8.47 

2.91 

1.70 

1.67 

3.81 

2.88 

Apr. 1, 1094. 

3.48 

2.88 

L7l 

1.68 

3.13 

2.34 

July 1,1994. 

3.61 

2.94 

1.77 

1.80 

3.16 

2.43 

Oct. 1, 1991. 

3.67 

3.12 

1.77 

1.86 

3.25 

2.51 

Ian. L IWS... 

a24 

2.75 

1.80 

1.60 

3.02 1 

2.31 

Apr. 1,1935. 

3.43 

2.83 

1.76 

1.64 

3.05 

2.^A3 

July 1,1925.i 

3.64 

2.97 

1.84 

1. 71 

8.25 

2.44 

Oct. 1, 1925. 

3.68 

3.14 

1.84 

1.83 

8.88 

2.53 

Jan. L 1928.. 

3.42 

2.80 1 

1.78 , 

1.64 

A14 

2.33 

Apr. 1,199«.1. 

3.45 

2.84 1 

1.76 

1.67 

A 17 

2.35 

July 1 , 1936.' 

3.62 

3.04 

1.80 

1.78 

3.86 

2.48 

Oct. L 1926. 

3.62 

3.08 

1.86 

1.91 

A37 

2.65 

Jan. 1, 1927. 

3.41 

2.84 

1.77 

1.69 

AIS 

2.36 


Division of Crop and Livestock EBtimates. • 

Table 535. — Farm wage rates and index numbers, 1866--19$6 

11910 - 1014«1001 



t Yearly ayemges are firom reports by crop reporters^ giving average wages for the year in their looaUties. 

* This oelnmii has slgDtficanoe ooty as m asaential step in computing the wage index. 

* Years ISM to 187g m gold. 

* 1877 or im, 1878or ll79 (combined). 

ftvwapi qfmnedfy l#rU i«r«|ghi l}, July (veigU 8). OotftbMr (weight md Jamiagy. 
































































MISCELLANEOUS AGWCULTURAL STATISTICS 

Tabls 536. — Wiiges; Male farm labor, by States, quarterly, 19^8 


mt 



Division of C'Srop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Includes piecework. 































































































































USB tEABBOOK OF AGBICULTIHQB, 1826 

Tabub 687.-“F«fm Wxw; Supply and dmand, 1918-1M6 


DiviaiOD 

Farm labor supply, par oent ol normal 


1018 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

North Atlantic. 

North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

South Central. 

Far Western. 

62.9 

74,6 

73.8 
74.2 

76.9 

84.2 

86.2 
81.9 
83.2 
00.4 

62.4 

73.4 
72.8 
72.7 

82.4 

8 

99.3 

101.4 
07.3 
97.6 

107.4 

73.6 

83.1 

82.5 

87.3 

92.0 

79.9 

85.9 
77.1 
83.8 
97.4 

87.0 

92.8 

83.0 

89.5 

100.0 

8ao 

98.1 

81.1 
sas 
m 

United States. 

73.4 

a 6 

72.9 

96.6 

99.7 

' 84.2 

84.1 

B 

89.2 

Division 

Farm labor demand, per cent of normal 


1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1026 

mi 

98.8 

00.6 

104.6 

102.7 
99.6 

■Mlrl 

i 

92.8 

90.3 

86.2 

83.0 

88.6 

94.8 
9a2 
830 

85.9 
89.8 

95.3 

96.6 
94.1 

90.6 
94.0 

90.2 
89.6 
02.5 

91.2 
88.5 

88.8 

92.1 

91.1 
89.4 
89.0 

90.2 

91.9 

89.6 

90.7 

92.7 

United States. 

101.4 

101.7 

105.2 

87.3 

88.8 

93.6 

90.6 

90.4 

91.0 

Division 

Supply as a percentage of demand 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

North Atlantic. 

North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

South Central. 

Far Western... 

63.0 

74.8 

70,6 

72.2 

77.3 

83.3 

&5.2 

78.8 

82.6 

88.1 

68.1 

60.8 

67.7 

70.0 

801 


104.7 

112.3 

110.6 

113.5 

119.6 

77.1 

87.0 

87.7 

93.0 

97.9 

88.6 

95.9 

83.4 

01.9 

110.0 

97.9 

100.7 

91.2 

100.1 

112.4 


United States. 

72.3 

83.2 

09.3 

109.4 

112.3 

oao 

92.8 

99.6 

96.1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Baaed upon reports of crop reporters of April 1. 

Table 538.—Per cent that nuvf^er of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits are 
oj the number of persons engaged in all gainf ul occupations^ by decades^ 1820-1920 


Date 

Per¬ 

centage 

engaged 

in 

agricul¬ 

ture 

Date 

Per¬ 

centage 

engaged 

in 

agricul¬ 

ture 

Date 

Per¬ 

centage 

engaged 

in 

agricul¬ 

ture 

Date 

Per¬ 

centage 

eu^ed 

agricul¬ 

ture 


83.1 

uwn 

47,6 

1890. 

39.2 

1910. 

8a 2 

ItttniiiiinMi 

77;6 

iBnmiiMMi 

44.3 

1900. 

36.7 


26.3 





1 




Census Reports, 










































































Table 539 .—Farm poptdaiion: 1925 census of agriculture 

All form popalation White Cann population _ Colored taim population 

Division and State Under years of and over ! Under 1® j'cars of age and over ^ ^ y®®rs of age 

-Male FemalT | ^2?^ Total Male Female ° Total Mate 

r England. 657,755 130,429 527,326; 277.566 249.760 656,204! 130,071 526,133 276,904 249, 229 1, ^1. 358 1,193_« 














































Table 539. —Farm 'population: 19S6 census of agriculture — Continued 


















































































MISClX|j4J4IK>t» ACanOCULTtnm STATISncS 


Tabui 640.—Farm popidaiUm, tHS, 1990 wUh edimaied farm popvlalion for 1910, 

hy States 


New EnglAod 


Maine.. 

246,984 

197,601 

191,062 

New Hampshire. 

101,603 

76,021 

77,450 

Vermont.. 

142,172 

125,263 

114,188 

MAMacbosetts... 

140,413 

113,554 

149,238 

Bhode Island.... 

20,297 

15,136 

18,663 

Connecticut. 

112,124 

93,302 

107,154 

Middle Atlantic: 


New York. 

921,656 

800,747 

767,600 

New Jersey_ 

165,456 

143,706 

139,255 

Pennsylvania.— 

1,050,050 

948,334 

910,847 

East North Central: 

Ohio-.... 

1.244,769 

1,139,329 
907,20.S 

1,031,716 

Indiana___ 

997,243 

798,157 

Illinois. 

1,219,287 

1,098,262 

996,308 

Michigan.. 

911,555 

848,710 

791,653 

Wisconsin_ 

902,303 

920,037 

893,352 

West North Cen^ 
iral: 

Minnesota- 

833,131 

897,181 

876,749 

Iowa.... 

1,052,815 

984,799 

961,558 

Missouri__ 

1,351,500 

1,211,346 

1,094,037 

North Dakota.... 

369.212 

394,500 

372,886 

South Dakota.— 

370,820 

362,221 

361,779 

Nebraska.. 

631,467 

684,172 

566,660 

Kansas_... 

830,197 

737,377 

701,768 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware__ 

58,365 

61,212 

279,225 

44,662 

Maryland. 

297,43*2 

249.319 

Dist.of Columbia 

951 

S94I 

682 

Virgiuia.. 

1,065,069 

1,064,417; 

980,162 

West Viri'inia.— 

543,766’ 

477,924 

465,204 


Ksti- Farm Farm 

mated popula- popula- 

farm tion, im, tton, im, 
popula* as euu- as omi- 
tion, 19101 meratedi merated^ 


So. AUantio—Con. 

North ('arolina_ 

South ('aroUna... 

Georgia». 

Florida. 

East South Central: 

Kentucky.. 

Tenneesee_ 

Aiobama_ 

Mississippi. 

West South Cen¬ 
tral: 

Arkansas_ 

Ix>uisiaua- 

•Oklahoma. 

Texas *_ 

Mountain: 

Montana_ 

Idalu).. 

Wyoming.— 

Coiorado_ 

New Mexico_ 

Arizona_ 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Pacific: 

Washington_ 

Orepn... 

California_ 


Unitt d States K 32,076,000 31,614,209 28,084,221 


1,408,580 1,501,227 1,446,881 
970,334 1,074,693 911,885* 

1,593,809 1,685,213 1,309,585 
273,397 281,893 202,181 

1,285,920 1,304,862 1,163,001 
1,278,032 1,271,708 1,173,316 
1,382,754 1.335,885 1,166,432 
1,344,307 1,270,482 1,129,107 


1,100,815 1,147,049 999^840 

732,010 786,050 696,179 

1,022,016 1,017,327 926,699 

2,293,474 2,277,773 2,117,084 


Census Bureau. 

> The farm population, as reported for 1025, comprises all persons living on farms. As reported for 1920. 
farm population included not only all persont^ living on farms, but in addition those farm laborers and 
their families who, while not living on tons, did live outside any iaoorT>oratod place. The number thus 
inoluded is beUeved to be relatively small. The estizoated farm population fur 1910 is comiwable with 
tliat of 1920. 

J Tho 1925 figures for Georgia and Texas and the United Btales total are preliminary and subject to cor- 
reotion. 

Table 541 .—Per cent rural and urban population of total population for the decades 
1710-1920; urbanj including aU places of 8^000 and more; ruralf comprising the 
remainder 


Decade beginning— 

Rural 

Urban 

Decade beginning— 

1710. 

97,5 

2.6 

1820... 

1720. 

97.7 

2.3 

J880. 

1730.-. 

95.4 

4.6 

1840 .-. 

1740....... 

96.7 

4.3 

1860..._... 

1750. 

06.5 

3.5 

1860. 

1760. 

96.5 

3.5 

1870. 

1770 . 

96.2 

3.8 

1880. 

1780. 

97.3 

2.7 

1890 .-. 

1790.-. 

96.7 

3.3 

1900.. -. 

IBOO. 

06.0 

4.0 

1910. 

1810 .. 

05.1 

4.9 

1920-.-.- . 


iiral 

l^rbau 

95.1 

4.9 

93.3 

6.7 

91.5 

8.6 

87.6 

12.6 

83,9 

16.1 

79.1 

20.9 

77.4 

22.6 

71.0 

29.0 

67.1 

32.9 

61.3 

38.7 

56.2 

43.8 


United States Census. 

Table 542 .—Per cent rural and urban population of total population for the decades 
1880-1920; urban, including all places of 2,600 and more; rural, comprising the 
remamder 



Rural 

Urban 

Decade 

Rural 


20.5 

mo. 


63.9 

36.1 

1920. 


60.0 

40.0 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 

Table 643 .—Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United StoUe^ 1FSO-- 

ms 


Type of equipment and year 

Quantity 

Manu¬ 

factured 

Sold 

In the 
United 
States 

For export 

Planting machinery: 

1920 . 

Number 

472,248 

310,855 

180,230 

Number 

498,853 

209,672 

102,415 

Number 

16,822 

0,689 

8,613 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 




1925 ». 




Plows and listers; 

1920 . 

1 , 351,578 
550,209 
441,800 

1 , 216,979 

407,760 

455,836 

221,077 
102,262 
. 58,133 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 




19251 . 




TiU^^im piemen ts: 


eki . 


1921 . 




1922 . 




1923 . 




1924 . 




1925 ». 




Cultivators; 

1920 . 

580,179 
447,627 
259,535 

589 , 8.30 
368,365 
305 , 773 

45 , m 
41,939 
12,723 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 




1925 1 . 




Baying machinery: 

1920 . 

411,656 

219,429 

154,367 

241,320 

338,112 
139,412 
189,667 
212,408 

94,011 

39,968 

14,320 

30,631 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 1 . 




Harvesting machinery: 

1920 . 

232,177 
119,111 
80,565 
109,937 

168,829 

60,667 

80 , 3.37 

81,037 

41,334 
33 , 93 .i 
16,512 
39,913 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 *. 




Machines for preparing crops 
for market or use: 

1920 . 

196 , 772 
87,938 
172,258 

159,918 
64,459 
146,938 

30,220 

9,670 

39,024 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 




1926 ' . 




Tractors: 

Gas— 

1920 . 

203,207 
73,198 
i 90,692 

1 _ 

102,988 

0) 

101,192 

29,143 

(0 

10,232 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 




19261 . 





Value 


Sold 


Mana* 


factured 

In the 
United 
States 

For export 

JfOOO dolls. 

1,000 dolls. 

1,000 doUs.^ 

20,097 

21,612 

1,458 

8,441 

6,870 

466 

4,214 

6,241 

449 

9,588 

0 , 2.51 

855 

9,600 

8,659 

1,586 

13,675 

11,930 

2,600 

43,222 

37,699 

7,200 

13,007 

9,071 

2,648 

0,680 

11,215 

1,401 

24,252 

20,086 

4,673 

21,030 

17,651 

5,581 

23,645 

19,710 

7,309 

22,010 

20,636 

1,665 

10,430 

7,488 

980 

4,777 

6,472 

325 

* 11,397 

* 10 , v 341 

*715 

» 9,462 

* 8,;409 

* 1,003 

* 9,796 

* 9,724 

* 1,335 

15,186 

17,296 

* 670 

8,265 

6,545 

282 

4,272 

5,571 

226 

* 1 . 3,433 

» 13,180 

*513 

* 14,806 

* 13,577 

*690 

» 17,539 

» 17,113 

* 1,087 

24,703 

19,667 

0,230 

10,230 

6,776 

1,807 

7,625 

8,831 

734 

15 , 5 a 3 

14,018 

2,085 

15 , 707 

12,158 

3,000 

15,457 

12,247 

3,320 

41,015 

30,026 

7,339 

18,028 

8,977 

5,840 

11,822 

11,242 

2,747 

26,278 

17,033 

10,792 

29,752 

14,849 

12,769 

28,419 

23,460 

9,201 

35,612 

34,749 

3,010 

21,436 

15,032 

1,088 

18,204 

19,873 

3,487 

30,761 

22,918 

5,838 

23,682 

19,533 

2,834 

27,697 

27,086 

4,033 

193,563 

161,896 

30,850 

50,295 

(') 

(0 

52,178 

52,440 

6,458 

« 93 , 783 

> 77,419 

>14,682 

> 83,053 

> 74,539 

> 16^810 

> 120.559 

> 92.597 

*27.538 


> Preliminary. 

* Reported ‘'^Harrows, rollers, and pulverizers.” 

^ Reported as ^^Oultivators and weeders.’* 

< The ^ea statistics for 1921 relate exclusively to complete machines and were compiled almost wholly 
from returns made by 427 establishments classified in the ”agricultural implements” industry. No sales 
data were collected for that year from establishments manufacturing gas tractors, horse-drawn vehldest 
bam equipment, and miscellaneous farm equipment. 

* Reported aa ''Farm tractors and traction engines.** 






















































MISCELLANEOUS AGBICULTURAL STATISTICS im 


Tabliq 648. —Farm e^ipment manufactured and sold in the United Stales^ 19B0'- 

1925 —^Continued 



Quantity 

Value 

Type of equipment and year 


Sold 


Sold 

Manu¬ 

factured 

In the 
United 
States 

For export 

Manu¬ 

factured 

In the 
United 
States 

For export 

Tractors—Continued. 

Steam— 

1920. 

Number 

1,760 
1,168 
396 

Number 

1,401 

Number 

121 

1,000 dolls. 
4,661 

1,000 dolls. 
3,003 

1,000 doUs. 
370 

3921.-. 

724 

72 

2,874 

1,737 

18S 

1922. 

619 

60 

3,065 

1,893 

6,306 

1,421 

1,179 

223 

1923. 

620 

424 

79 

865 

1924--. 

1,618 

1,486 

83 

6,070 

3,378 

109f> 1 



Horse-drawn vehicles: 

1920. 

449,005 

430,459 

3,810 

42, 42.3 

40,929 

330 

1921. 

92,816 

(*) 

0) 

8,861 

(0 


1922.-. 

143,648 

1.58,207 

2,028 

11, 9.53 

13,410 

116 

1923 . 

1924 

254,203 

247,519 

4,723 

24, .5.5:4 
15, .537 

23,157 
15,408 

1,041 

136 

192.*) I . . 




17, 297 

17,294 

246 

Bam and barnyard equip¬ 
ment: 

19?t 




•430 

•437 


1929 




4, 536 

4,306 

3 

1923 




9,910 

9, 636 

100 

1924 




6,440 

6,309 

70 

1925 1. 

Misoellaneous: 

1920 




8,970 

8,880 

122 




93, .544 

82,429 

(^) 

7,406 

1921 




175, 738 

(0 

1922 




79,224 

83,886 

6,404 

1923---. 




105,396 

94,937 

8,056 

1924" 




94,110 

80,873 

7,560 
, 8)143 

1Q2.'> I . 




100, (M3 

92,796 

Grand total: 

1920 




536, 045 

471,442 

66,626 

1921 . 




32S, 041 

(') 

(0 

1922.. 




209, 640 

222,908 

21,663 

1923 




364, 8.54 

311,976 

40,340 

1924 . 


L.—.:. 

32:4, 367 

277,92.5 

61,088 

192') 1 


_ 


3H:i, 737 

332,845 

64,034 


1 1 



_ _ 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Data for 1920 compiled from reports of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Dota for 1921-1921 compiled from reports of the Bureau of the teusus. 


I 4 The Sles Satistics for 1921 relate exclusively to complete machines and wore 
1 from returns made by 427 establishments classified in the ‘atTicultural 

I data were coUectod for that year from establishments manufacturing gas tractors, horse-drawn vehicles, 
! barn eiiuipraent, and misceUaneous farm equipment. 

1 • Figures for 1921 relate to barn equipment only. No data for 1920. 






































Table 544 .—Estimated business of farmers business organizations^ by kinds and geographic divisions^ 19^5 



















































































MISCELLANEOUS AGBICULTURAL STATISTICS 


12S» 



Diviskm of Cooperative Marketing. 
















































































Table 544 .—Estimaled business of farmers business organizaiions^ by hinds amd geographic divisions, 19S5 —^Continued 


1S49 


TBABBO<»t OF ACHRICULTURF, 1«2« 









































































South Atlantic 



29217*—TBK 1926-79 


1241 


Division of Cooperative Marketing. 








































































545 .—Associations and estimated * membership^ by kinds and StcUeSj 19^6 


































































































CaroliDa 



























































Table 545 .—Associations and esiimated membership, by kinds and States, 1925 —Continued 
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TAsm m.—Number, ettfms/ed memberMp. emd etUmaiei amvfjt 
farmeri* cooperative orgamtoUone, hy coinmodUy yroupCf IS Ioanna m9£S 



Assopiations listed 1 

FstiiOated membershi|> 

Eptimoted buuinsfi 

Commodity group 

1915 

1025 

1915 

1925 

1915 

1P25 


Num¬ 

ber 

Ptr 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 

Dairy products. 

1,708 

31.6 

2,197 

20.3 

140,607 

21.6 

460.000 

17.0 

Tivui. 

mm 

*14.0 

Thsus. 

$SSIi,000 

223 

Grain. 

1,637 

da2 

3,338 

30.9 

166,828 

25.6 

620,000 

19.3 

289.689 

45.6 

760,000 

31.2 

Fruits and vegetables. 

871 

16.0 

1,237 

11.4 

109,916 

16.9 

180.000 

6 7 

201,643 

31.7 

280,000 

11.7 

Cotton and cotton 
products. 

213 

3.9 

121 

LI 

13,404 

2.3 

300,000| 

11.1 

L503 

.2 

159,000 

«.a 

Livestock. 

06 

1.8 

1,770 

1A4 

13,438 

2.1 

400,000 

14.8 

^624 

*.9 

320,000 

13.8 

Tobacco. 

43 

.8 

24 

.3 

17,849 

2.7 

300,000 

ILl 

6,450 

LO 

90,00d 

3.8 

All others. 

856 

IA8 

2,116 

19 7 

184,184 

28.3 

540, OOOj 

20 0 

41,070 

6.61 

t 

275,000| 

11.5 

Total. 

5,424! 

100.0 

KBBI 

Jjjl 

651,180 



635,839 


2,400,000 

lllll 


Division ol Cooperative Markotin;?. 

» Nuinlwr reporting to Department of Agrieuitflre. 

9 Including sales by mUk bargaining associations. 

* Including sales by terminal live-stock sales agencies of llvestO(*k not received from cooperative shipping 
associations. 


Table 547.—^ Number^ estimated membership, aud estimated amount of business of 
farmers^ cooperative bminess organizaiiom, oy geographic dwisions, 1915 and 19i^6 



Associations listed i 

Estimated momborstup 

1 

Estimated busmess 

Qeograpbic division 

1915 

1 1925 

1915 

1925 


1915 

1925 



Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

Iwr 

Per 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

1 

Per 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Amt, 

Per 

cent 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 

West North Central- 

2,577 

47.5 

4,825 

44. 7i 

254,425 

39.1 

850,000 

31.5 

Thms. 

$286,535 

45.1 

Thstut 

mo,m 

34.9 

Bast North Central 

973 

17.9 

3,076 

28.5 

107,331 

16.5 

575,000 

21.3 

90,114 

14.2 

658,270 

23 3 

Pacific.—. 

416 

7,7 

648 

6.9 

06,960 

10 1 

140,000 

5.2 

150,511 

23.7 

297,675 

12.4 

South Atlantic. 


6 1 

385 

3.6 

37,097 

5.7 

2b0,0U0, 

10 4 

10,269 

1.6 

152,325 

6.8 

West South Central- 

315 

5.8 

454 

4.2 

30,793 

4.7i 

250,000 

9.2, 

7,684 

1.2 

128,630 

5 4 

Mountain.. 

232 

4.8 

363 

3.3 

34,7.31 

6 4 

75,000 

2 8^ 

20,486 

3.2 

70.950 

2 9 

East South Central— 

215 

3.9 

277 

2.6 

35,834 

6 5 

295,000 

10.9 

7,170 

1.1 

117,270 

4.9 

Middle Atlantic. 

210 

3.9 

522 

4.81 

63,9711 

9 81 

160,0901 

5.9 

56,096 

8.8 

153,080 

6 4 

New England. 

157 

2 9 

259 

2.4 

21,0541 

3.2I 

75,000 

2.8 

. .. I 

6,974 

1 i 

a5,170 

3 5 

Total.. 

6,424 

100.0 

10,803 

100.0 

651,186 

100.0 

2,700,000 

100.0 

635,839 

100.0 

2,400,000 

100 0 


Division of Cooperative Marketing. 

1 Number reporting to Department of Agricultoro. 
















BTATI&TICS 1M7 

XiUUiB ,54$.— Ff^ht iamage railwayM in the United StaHe, 


P^n tJaaamidsrA. e., ooo omitted] 


Commodity 

Calendar year 


1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19261 

fABM FltODITCTS 

Animal products: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules . 

Dattie and ealves. 

Sheep and goats.... 

Hogs. 

Skoriimt 

036 

0,800 

1,344 

5,421 

Short i&ns 
428 
8,522 
1,175 
5,504 

Short tofU 
491 
9,567 
1,150 
5,795 

iSkorffOfM 

603 

9^400 

1,159 
6,944 

Short ions 
531 
9,316 
1,215 
6,707 

Short torn 
544 
0,381 
1,234 
5,501 

Siortiono 

513 

9,341 

1,270 

5,2n 

Packing-house products— 

Fresh meats . . 

Hides and leather. 

Other packing-bouse 
products_ _ _ _ 

Total paoking'houae 
products.— 

2,770 

2,206 

2,578 

072 

2.004 

2,614 

1,081 

^040 

3,023 

1,090 

2,397 

3,001 

1,025 

2,395 

2,904 

1,026 

2,139 

2,996 

984 

2,028 

6,027 

5,644 

5,744 

6,510 

6,421 

6,069 

6,003 

)gggf!_ ^ - -r- ^_— 

Butter and cheese. —_ 

Poultry. . 

W<H^ . 

Otlrer animals and products. 

Total animal products 

Vegetable products: 

Cotton . .] 

Fruits and vegetables .. 

Potatoes __ 

Grain and grain products— 
Grain- 

Wheat . 

Corn .... 

Oats. . 

Otlier CTain .- 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal _ 

Other mill products 

Total grain and 
grain products. . 

Hay, straw, and alfalfa . 

Sugar, sirup glucose, and 

molaascs .... 

Tobawjo- .. 

Other vegetable products. .. 

Total vegetable prod¬ 
ucts .— 

530 

426 

204 

292 

1.540 

651 

434 

276 

400 

1,329 

565 

507 

292 

360 

1.760 

597 

571 

366 

201 

1,814 

672 1 

649 

370 

. 294 ' 

1,668 

680 

357 

263 

1,758 

644 

728 

408 

281 

1,888 

26,594 

24,263 

26,230 

28,256 

27.749 

26.324 

26,244 

3,379 

10,045 

4.118 

3,191 
0,255 
4,639 

3,074 
9,683 
4,829 1 

2,887 
10,398 
4,098 

3,261 

10,868 

4,590 

4,127 

11,586 

4.614 

4,482 
12,223 
4,339 

23^1 

wfeo 
8,616 
5,660 

10,952 
' 8,891 

20,099 
17,218 
7,542 
4,568 

10,553 
7,881 

24,805 
19,275 
7,646 
5,245 

10,694 

9,000 

23,091 
16,151 
8,332 1 
4,739 { 

10,518 

10,002 

27,442 
14,883 
8,507 
6,616 

10,330 

10.083 

21,548 
12,080 
8,450 
4,564 

9,901 

9,678 

24,379 
13,921 
6,406 

4,014 

10,137 
9,768 

60,947 

76,801 

76,665 

71,833 

76,8131 

66,721 

68,718 

7,957 

5,604 
1,081 
15,251 

5,154 

4,767 

927 

15,180 

5,723 

6,091 

882 

11,868 

5,065 

4,891 

1,099 

13,406 

5,802 

5,356 
1,069 
15,277 

5,507 

5,669 

1,038 

17,120 

5,028 

5,744 

1,010 

17,609 

117,442 

119,920 

117,815 

115,177 

123,084 

116,382 

119,158 

Canned goods (food prod¬ 
ucts).— 

3,074 

2,627 

3, IOC 

3,435 

3,731 

4,143 

4,070 

nrotal farm products.. 

OTHER TESIOHT 

Products of mines. 

Products of forests. 

Manufactures . .— 

Merchandise, all 1. c. 1. freight ... 

Total tonnage. 

147,110 

146,810 

147, ISI 

146,867 

154,564 

146,849 

149,467 

, 712.154 

. 100,766 

. 242,189 

63,202 

611.271 

76,419 

163,601 

41,992 

532,998 
89,059 
211,308 
43,229 

713,735 
115,618 
258,4fl 
44,339 

638,520 
108,090 
246,432 
40,551 

678,335 

107,387 

273,986 

40,580 

758,064 
104,850 
284,640 
39,408 

, 1,265,421 

940,183 

1,023,745 

1,279,030 

1, IhH, 15/ 

1,247,137 

1,336,528 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, f^ompilori from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Ycai'book. 

1 Preliminary, 
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Tabxb B4Q*^nd€x numhetM ihounng €han§$M in BO teptmnkiltiim freight into on 
agricntiural products, by numths^ 1900-’19BB 

[Aversie for year 1913«»106} 



Division of Statistical and Uistorical Hosoarcb. The commodities on which this index is based will be 
found In the Yearbook, 1922, pp. 1013-18. 

Table 550.— Wheat: In^ex numbers of freight rates, from representative points in 
producing regions in the United States to their terminal markets, 191S-19B6 • 



These relatives are based on the average of the monthly rates in eHoot during the crop year. Rates in 
eSeet in 1913 equal 100. 


» Those rates in effect up to Feb. 21, 1927. 

8 Based on local rates from Larimore, Leal, Makota, N. Dak., Groton, S. Dak., Scobey, Montg. and 
Osakis, Minuy to Minneapolis, Minn. The same rates apply to Duluth except from Groton, 8. Dak., 
and Osakis, M^hin. No proportional rates available. 

> Based on local rates from Colfax, Wash., to Portland, Oreg., Moscow, Idaho, to Seattle, Wash., and 
Pendleton, Oreg., to Portland, Oreg. No exiiort rates available. 

< Based on local rates from Minden, Ncbr., Wray, Colo., Brewster, Kans., Great Bend, Kans., Hutch¬ 
inson, Rons., and Cherokee, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo.; Marshall, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo.; LaPralrle, 
ni., to St. Louis, Mo.; and export rates from Wichita, Kans., to Galveston, Tex.; and Enid, Okla., to 
New Orleans, La. 

« Based on all rates named in note 4 except tne rate from LaPrairie, Ill., to St. Ixiuis, Mo. 

* Based on all rat^ named in note 4 except rate from LaPrairie, 111., to Bt. Louis, Mo., and the export 
rates from Wichita, Kans., to Galveston, Tex,, and Enid, Okla., to New Orleans, La. 











































United States.— 100, (M W.l 09.4 100.4 103.4 125.9 126.8 163.6 


159.9 146.9 146.9 146.1 146.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

These relatives are based on the average of the monthly rates in effect during the crop year. Hates in 
effect In 1913 equal 100. 


> These rates in effect up to Aug. 1, 1926, for hogs and sheep and July 21,1926, for cattle. 

» Based on local rates as follows: 

Weitfrn (Wsfric*.—Lanark, 111., Lancaster, Wls., Hampton, Iowa, and Miles City, Mont., to C'hicago; 
Fort Collins, Colo., to Denver; Salisbury, Mo., to Kast St. Louis; Midland, Tex., to Fort Worth: CarinL 
ton. Mo., basaar, Kans., and Hereford, Tex., to Kansas City; Lancaster, Wis^ to Milwaukee; Lawton, 
Okla., to Oklahoma City; Harlan. Iowa, and Hyannis, Ncbr., to Omaha; Tarkio, Mo., and Oberlin, 
Kans., to St. Joe; Fergus Falls, Minn., and Hettinger, N. Dak., to 8t. Paul; Belle Fourche, 8. Dak., and 
Sibley, Iowa, to Sioux City; Ashland, Kans., and Mulhall, Okla., to Wichita; Red Blu^ (''alif., to San 
Francisco; Denver to Sidney, Nebr., and Longmont, Colo.; Kansas ('ity to Marysville, Kans^and Gal¬ 
latin, Mo.; Omaha to Atlantic, Iowa, and Schuyler, Nebr.; Sioux City to Sheldon, Iowa; Wichita to 
Eureka, Kans. 

EMtern district.—Bad Axe, Mich., and Uansville, N. Y., to Buffalo; Belle Fontaine, Ohio, to Cleveland; 
Cass City, Mich., to Detroit; Taylorville, III., to East St. Louis; Hillsboro, Ind., to Indianapolis; Chicago 
to Jersey City; London, Ohio, to Pittsburgh; Chicago to Rantoul, 111.; Kast St. Louis to Charleston, Ill. 

Southern rfwfrfrt.-Winchester, Ky., to Cincinnati; Pori Gibson, Miss., to East 8t. Louis; Bowling 
Green, Ky., to Louisville; Pulaski, Tcnn., to Nashville, Tenn. 

3 Based on local rates as follows: 

tVestern district.—Lanark, Ill., LancavSter, Wis., and Marshalltown, Iowa, to Chicago: Centerville, Iowa, 
Bhelbyville, Mo,, and Parsons, Kans., to East St. Louis; Nevada, Mo., Red Cloud, Nebr., and Belleville, 
Kans., to Kansas City; Schleswig, Iowa, and York, Nebr., to Omahii; Maryville, Mo., to St. Jot*; Fergus 
Falls, Minn., Cumberland, Wis., and Jamestown, N. Dak., to St. Paul; Lawton, Okla., to Oklalioma 
City; Hartley, Iowa. Wessington, S. Dak., to Sioux City; Uorrmgtou, Kans., to Wichita; Columbus, 
Wis., to Milwaukee; Hoyt, 8. Dak,, to Sioux Falls; Sheldon, Iowa, to Mason City, Iowa; Longmont, to 
Denver; Paducah to Fort Worth. 

Ea.stern district.—Argos, Ind., to Buffalo; St. Jobn.s, Mich., to Detroit; Kenton, Ohio, to Clevelimd; 
Bullerville, Ind., to Cincinnati; Mendon, 111., to Kast 8t. Louis; Westphalia, Ind., and Charleston, 111., 
to Indianapolis; Washington ('’ourt House, Ohio, to Pittsburgh. 

* Based on local rates a.s follows: 

Western dis/rirf.—Bedford, Iowa, Fort Collins, (^olo., and Idaho Falls, Idaho, to Chi(?ago; Fort Collins, 
Colo., to Denver; Wagon Mound, N. Me\., and Soda Springs, Ihaho, to Denver; Mexico, Mo., to East 
St. Louis; San Angelo, To.Xy^to Fort Worth; Emporia, Kans,, to Kansas City; Goo<lin^j^ Idaho, to Ogden; 


DI.; Denver to Fort Collins, Colo., andl^eaver City, Nebr.; St. Joe to Bethany, Mo. 

Eastern dwfrfc/.—Chelsea, Mich., to Buffalo; Danville, 111., to Chicago; Upper Sandusky, Ohio, to Cleve¬ 
land; Marshall, Mich., to Detroit; Chicago to Dexter, Mich, 
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•Cmm 4 sf fmght or^nMlfiitf m OkM I nOnaik 

f to Ae l/mted Statu, tS»0-^i8e$ 


Commodity 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

um 



ShWttOM 

Shelf toni 

Short iims 

1 

1 

Shmitons 


Short tons 

WhMkt-. 

40.21 

39.89 

4a 17 

40.35 

40.78 

40.98 

41.71 

Com... 

26.46 

2&07 

3a 28 

37.88 

37.57 

37.81 


Oats_ , _ 

3120 

2a 55 

2 a 07 

3104 

3128 

aaoo 

aaaa 

Flour and meat. 

20.27 

25.68 

24.94 

26.08 

24.27 

2142 

aiiB 

Bay, straw, andaUhlia.i 

12.28 

12.46 

12.35 

12.83 

12.45 

12.64 

1178 

Tobaooo.. 

IXU 

10 . 92 ! 

1100 

ia84 

ia67, 

iai» 

ia38 

Cotton,.. 

12.17 

1167 

1150 

1129 

1125 

1115 

1133 

Cttnxs fruits. 

16.6B 

ia22 

1&40 

15.04 

15.63 

laoo 

iae4 

laio 

1141 

WAfftAAf , _ 

1&77 

11.47 

1&24 

xa20 

1130 

17.87 

17.96 

17.71 

Horaes and moles,,... 

1139 

1126 

11.45 

1153 

Cattlo and calves. 

11.59 

1162 

1166 

1158 

1164 

1156 

1163 

Sheep and goats. 

9.93 

9.75 

9.79 

9.73 

9.69 

9.68 

a 81 

Hogs. 

9.61 

9.51 

9.81 

9.55 

9.50 

0.55 

a82 

Poultry... 

1161 

ia% 

11.02 

1115 

1109 

1105 

1168 

EWS - 

1158 

1118 

1119 

1127 

11.22 

1122 

1162 

Butter and cheese... 

12.90 

12.18 

12.37 

12.65 

12.49 

12,61 

^ 12.10 

Wool. 

12.48 

12.20 

U.83 

12.37 

12.63 

12.78 

1159 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and mo* 
laMAS_ _ 

28.98 

27.68 

27.64 

27.53 

27.87 

2a 00 

29.44 

Canned goods. 

24.78 

23.13 

28.09 

22.92 

22.88 

23.02 

23.06 

Anthracite coal. 

Bituminous coal. 

4a 28 

47.53 

47.86 

4a 45 

49.06 

49.17 

5a 70 

49 27 

50.45 

60 80 

61.28 

6172 

52.27 

52L44 

Toxtfias. 

13.20 

1182 

1172 

1161 

1156 

1174 

1155 

Lumbar, tiinber, box shocdcs, 
stavas, and headings. 

27.04 

26.03 

26.31 

26.76 

26.30 

26.29 

2&48 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Interstate C/Otnmeroe 
Commission. ^ 

1 Subject to revision. 


Table 653 .—Freight ratesy ocean: Wheat, per bushel to the United Kingdom from the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, India, and Australia, 1913, 1926, and 1926 


1 Month 

United States 

Canada* 

Argentina 

India 

Australia 

North 
Atlantic 
ports ‘ 

Now y<wk * 

New 

Orleans^ 

North 
Pacific 
ports * 


1913 

1925 

1926 

1913 

1925 

■ 


1926 

1025 

1926 

1925 

1920 

1918 

192.5 

1926 

1913 

1025 

1926 

1913 

1925 

1028 


m 


CtM. 

Cter. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU 

CU. 

CU. 

Jan. 

ii 

|n^ 

9 

9 

8 

9 

12 

11 

22 

22 

9 

9 

14 

18 

10 

12 

17 

14 

24 

30 

26 

Feb. 

10 


6 

0 

7 

6 

12 

11 

23 

10 

10 

7 

16 


8 

12 

17 

13 

22 

31 

20 

Mar. 

9 

HQ 

6 

6 

6 

5 

12 

11 

22 

17 

9 

7 

14 


9 

12 

16 

12 

22 

26 

17 

Apr. 

8 

9 

6 

6 

5 

6 

12 

119 

22 

17 

0 

7 

12 

B(ta 

11 

U 

16 

■SI 

20 

23 

16 

May- 

8 

9 

7 

7 

6 

7 

12 

10 

22 

19 

9 

9 

11 

Bra 

11 

11 

13 

9 

20 

28 

18 

June. 

7 

6 

8 

6 

5 

6 

12 

12 

21 

19 

u 

9 

8 

B 

12 

11 

12 

12 

20 

20 

16 

July. 

8 

H 

10 

5 

5 

6 

12 

16 


20 


9 

9 

9 

17 

12 

12 

13 


18 

26 

Aug. 

9 

B 

11 

5 

5 

7 

12 

12 

21 

20 


9 

10 

11 

17 

12 

14 

12 

19 

«28 

26 

Sept. 

8 

8 

12 

4 

7 

10 

12 

12 

21 

22 


12 


8 

18 

11 

16 

13 

19 


26 

Oct. 

H 

9 

19 

.5 

9 

17 

12 

20 

E9 

27 


18 


9 

2G 

10 

15 

16 

21 


29 

Nov. 

n 

9 

21 

6 

0 

22 

12 

26 

21 

mjM 


24 


12 

31 

11 

15 

21 

21 

26 

34 

Dec. 

11 

10 

13 

4 

10 

13 

12 

15 

23 

28 


14 


13 

25 

10 

14 

19 

20 

27 

34 

Average. 

8 

9 

11 

6 

7 

9 

12 

14 

22 

22 


11 

10 

11 

16 

11 

15 

14 

21 

25 

24 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, except as otherwise indicated. The above rates were originally quoted in shillings; con¬ 
versions made on the basis of the average monthly rate of exchange, except when exchange was at par. 

1 Average of North Atlantic ports, including New York. 

» New York to Liverpool. 

* From U. S. Shipping Board. 

< Average of North Pacific ports. 

* Rates from April to November, 1926, are from port of Montreal to Liverpool; rates for other months 
in 1926 and for au of 1925 arc from Atlantic ports of Canada to United Kingdom. 











































rnsmMwxm AismcvhWMht sumsTics mi 

Ta^I» <$54.— F^rtiiiUpr midfwtiliMer mtUeriaU: Pn^dadum OiSMl vuimt ^ ^ Uniiiei 

Side$, 



Quantity 

Value 


1923 

m 


1923 



Fi^ scrap, dried and acidulated: t 

Sh<rH font 
30,780 
42,740 
10,150 
5,015 
770 
1,925 

Short tons 
0,965 
12,975 
12,790 
5,588 

Short tons 

DoOmrs 

DolUtrs 

JMnrs 

_ 










iPlor^da.*. 






i;033 

4,000 










Total. 





91,386 

45,961 










t^ne sold for agriooltural purposes: 



(2) 

7 ,691 

8 

50.605 

7,284 

100 

669 



(?) 

49^281 

^874 

412,777 
25,038 
1,000 
5,663 

Onitfoniia_-__ 

(*) 

4,926 

(») 

7,678 
41,109 
3,960 

(V 

1,014 

(*) 

3,668 

17,497 

112,011 

1,325 
984 
1,571 
21,294 
16,719 
(*) 

6,796 

6,167 

(*) 

(«) 

42,889 

(?) 

38,250 
374, 125 
14,042 
(?) 

10.978 
(*) 

25,559 
127,758 
838,010 
11,691 
7.498 
10,7M 
153,152 
112,374 
(*) 

58,503 

44,992 

(») 

35,622 

Coiiueeticut___ 

Truffattift_____ 



8,166 

40,628 

( 1 |*“ 

0) 

40,4K 
365,776 
17,995 
(?) 

(•) 


M fUtsachusettf?__ 

Mirdiigan ____ 

Missrmri _-_ 



3.988 

19,686 

116,966 

791 

(>) 

829 

19,906 

18,289 

W 

5,761 

3,902 

26,004 

129,884 

(») 

30,216 
134,943 
883,225 
5. 407 
(*) 

4,277 
130,571 
122,594 
(*) 

68,473 

, 33,096 

188,236 
058,411 

1 (S) 


Penns vlvauia__- 




976 

28,053 

18,877 

(^) 

15,555 

4,640 
190,475 
123,091 
(0 

92,987 

Virginia. ___ 

West Virginia_ 

Wisconsin_____ 

Other States ^_ -__ 

Total. 

240,661 

4 248, m ) 

298,976 

1,625.519 

• 1,864.514 1 

2,129,169 

Lime, cah*areous marl and peat for 
fertilizer- 

Calcareous marl, sold__ 

99,410 
131,443 
1,278,770 
57.907 

72,710 
128,410 
1,352,600 
55,196 

68,070 
16f). 905 
1,954,480 
• .'»8.112 

328,932 
1,17(*,637 
2,160,249 
;451,641 

225,383 
1,160, 822 
2,046,850 
387,319 

187,839 
1,3s4,651 
2,880,580 
•369,000 

il\drated lime, *'Old-._-__ 

Limestone, pulver'/.cd, sold- 

Peat, produced. 

Total . 

Phosphate rock, sold or used* 
Florida— 

Tfard rork ___- 

1,567,530 

1,608,916 

2,243,227 

4,017,4.59 

3,820,384 

4,822,079 

Long toriH 
199,516 

jA)ng ions 
143,115 

Long ions 
171,649 

1,071,675 

629, 579 

707,933 


Land pebble. 

Total .- 

2,348,137 

' 2 ,'^*466’ 

2,768,315 

7, 987, 752 

7,387,897 

8,081,137 

2,647, 653 

2,4.42,581 

2,929,964 

9,059,427 

8,017,476 

8, 789,070 

South Carolina— 

Land roedt. 



2, 147 



8,051 

Tennessep— 

prow^i ro<*k __ 

« 427,799 
919 

• 375,260 
21,378 

1 7 477,0/7 

1»2,335,202 
\ 5,647 

•1,958,272 
81,760 

|72,420,O59 

Blue rock.... 

Total. 

0 428. 718 

•396,638 

7 477.077 

•2.340,909 

« 2,040,038 

'2,429.050 

Other States.. 

30, 335 

38.570 

72, 031 

175,713 

194, 509 

319,498 

Total phosphate iock__. 

3,006, 706 

2,867,789 

3,431,819 

11,576,049 

10,252,083 

11,545,078 

Pyrites produced_ __ 

181,623 

1 160,096 

170,061 

601,000 

* 646,262 

650,448 



Division of Statistical and Historical Reararcli. Compiled from annual reports of the Amerlmn Fer¬ 
tilizer Handbook; Bureau of Mines, and the OeoloKlcal Survey, iigures for eailicr years appear m 
previous issues of the Yearbook. 

i The northern scrap is mostly arid, while that of tho Chesapeake is dry scrap; in other districts acid 
and dried are produced in about equal quantities. 

* Included in ‘'Other States,” 

» Porto Rico includod, 1923-1»25, and Hawaii, 1U24-25 
' 4 Totals include .some chemical lime in Wisconsin and nonspecinod States. * oa « 

»Production for all purposes. Peat produced for agricultural purposes represented 99.6 per cent ox 
total production in 1924 and 94.4 i>er cent in 1923. 

• Includes brown rock from Kentucky, 

t Blue and brown rock from Teimessee and brown rock from Kentucky* 
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Table ^55,-^Fertiliiser materials: Average wholesale price and average value at 
mine, bp ekiss, 19181-191^6 


Material 

Untt 

1921 

1922 

1028 

1 1924 

1925 

1026 

Average wholesale price: 


Dollars 

Donors 

Dellerf 

1 

DoUari 

DeUars 

Ammonia sulpnate, domestic spot.. 
Blood, dribd, 12 per cent ammonia^ 

100 pounds.. 

2.42 

3.01 

3.18 

2.71 

aso 

265 

New York. 

Short ton... 

39.84 

49.68 

60.28 

41.76 

*60.82 

*62.40 

Chicago... 

.do...1 

5a 64 

5a 64 1 

42.18 

Fish scrap *— 

Dried, ll {>er cent ammonia, 14 
per cent bone phosphate, 

-do..1 

30.16 

4a 12 

45.18 

46.94 

>5aoi 

«46L88 

f. 0 . b. fish factory. 








Wet, acidulated, 6 per cent am¬ 
monia, 3 per cent phosphoric | 

.do- 

17.10 

10.26 

22.74 

23.34 

2178 

22.08 

acid, f. 0 . D. flsh factory. i 








Soda, nitrate, spot 05 per cent, bags.. 

100 pounds.. 

2.50 

2.54 , 

2.51 

2.49 

a50 

2.66 

Cottonseed meal, 7 per cent ammo- 

Short ton... 

32.67 

39.50 

39.67 

87.33 

8146 

28.00 

nia, f. 0 . b. mill. 








Tankage, concentrated, 14 per cent, 
Cbicago.i 

.do. 

31.04 

45.36 

45.36 

40.60 

43.12 

4a 20 

1 







Phc^hate rock— 

Tennessee, f. o. b. Mount 

Pleasant— 








75 per cent guaranteed. 

Long ton.... 

8.90 

aoo 

7.50 

6.06 

a 19 

a56 

72 per cent.. 

_do.' 


5.54 

5.50 

4.65 j 

A19 

5.00 

Florida— 





Land pebble, 68 per cent.... 

.do.. 

5.00 

3.11 

3.05 

2.34 

245 

3.18 

High-grade rock, 77 per cent. 

.do. 

12.02 

8.58 

7.60 

6.76 

6.06 

aao 

lligh'grade rnr>k, 7R pAr frnnt 

.do.. 

a 74 1 

6.23 

5.17 

4.18 



Potash- 




Sulphate of, 90-06 per cent, bags 
Muriate of, 80-86 per cent. 

Short ton_ 


44.41 

42.66 

4a 81 

45.85 

4a 06 
85.12 

.do. 


34.54 

33.34 

32.09 

3165 

Potash-magnesia sulphate (dou¬ 
ble manure salt), 48-53 per 

_do—— 





26.35 j 

2a 48 






cent, bugs 








Manure salts, 20 per cent mini¬ 
mum KiO, bulk. 

.do_ 

15.40 

9.67 

10.28 

10.44 

9.95 

10.95 i 

11.79 

Kainlt, 12.4 per cent KiO, bulk.. 

_do_ 

a 87 

6.89 

G.91 

7.82 

i 

8.30 

Average value at the mine: 


Pyrites___ 

.do. 

' 4.53 

3.97 

i 3.64 

4.03 

3.82 





Phosphate rock— 
jB'lorida- 

Long ton.... 







Ilard rock..... 

10.28 

6.96 

5.37 

4.40 

4.12 


Soft rock. _ 

_do.. 

4.56 

1 7.86 



Land iicbldc __ 

.do_ 

5.38 

3.76 

3.40 

2.23 

2.93 





Average of total sales. 

.do. 

6.86 1 

4.05 

3. 56 

3. .30 

3.00 



S<)jilh Cftrolinn. h.'ird ronk 

Long ton...- 

, ^ 

6.50 1 

1 


3.75 






_ _ 

__ _ 



Tennessee- 



5 .97 




r"' 

Brown rock. 

.do. 

6.60 

<5.40 

<5.22 

1*5.09 


Blue rock___ 

_do. 

5.81 

5.71 

6.14 

3.82 








A VAFfvgA nf total iialASi - 

.do. 

6.53 

5.96 

5.46 

5.14 

5.09 





Other States.. 

Long ton.—. 

4. 21 1 

4.39 

5.79 1 

5.04 

4.40 




Average value jihosphate rock. 

_do-. 

6.95 

4.34 

oio’l 

, 3.57 

3.32 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prices compiled from weekly quotations, Oil, Painty 
and Drug Reporter. New York prices, except as otherwise stated. Values from annual retiorts of the 
QeologioU Survey and Bureau of Mines. Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Year¬ 
book. 


* Converted from price of ingredient content. 

* 16 per cent ammonia. 

* 11 per cent ammonia, is per cent bone phosphate. 

< Brown rock of Kentucky included. 

< Blue and brown rock of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
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Tablb 566 .—Fertilizers and fertilizer materials: Production, eousumpiion, imparte 
and exportsf Untied States, 1921-191^5 


Item 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Sulphate of ammonia: 

Production . 

Consumption *. 

Nitrate of soda, imports for consumption. 

Sululniric arid: 

Production (60® Baum^) *. 

Importa for consumption <. 

Exports.. . . . . 

Short tons 
358,500 
248,583 
379,173 

1,319,582 

2,939 

6,407 

1,143,850 

SA^t ions 
476,761 
317,274 
542,464 

1,423,917 
1,447 
6,235 
1,589,800 

2,788,207 ! 
3,062,633 

25,176 
22,028 

Short ions 
603,363 
4.3.6,200 
801,670 

1,631,210 
11,754 
4,122 
1,365,883 

3,367,220 

3,037,303 

30,029 

35.164 

Short ions 
609,622 
443,771 
986,638 

1,576,544 

7,734 

6,636 

1,782,816 

3,250,408 

3,381,202 

43,719 

37,402 

Short Urns 
1639,019 
'627,714 
1,112,226 

1,810,422 

18,191 

3,769 

2,094,009 

3,846,401 

3,550,762 

51,666 

52,823 

Made and consumed *.1. 

Add phosphate: I 

Production ® _-__ 

Salop 8i . 


Potash: 

Production, domestic . 

Bales, domestic . 

25,485 

10,337 

Imports for consumption— 

Kainlt . 

Manure salts . 

Muriate of potash. 

Sulphate of potash . . . 

Otfor potash-bearing substances < . 

Total imports for consumption . . 

77,365 

43,286 

70,642 

12,4.69 

169,287 
218,406 
179,484 
64. .634 
5,082 

187,833 

301,721 

151,757 

71,390 

32,228 

176,513 

258,998 

144,623 

84,780 

46,946 

204,767 

430,340 

180,851 

77,226 

29,002 

212,752 

637,393 

744,929 

710,860 

021,686 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Comniled from annual reports of the Bu^ of the 
Census, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commero?, Oeological Purvey, and the Amer¬ 
ican Fertilizer Handbook. Figures for earlier years api^ear in previous issues of the Yearbook, 

> Subject to revision. . . , 

8 Production plus imports for consumption minus domestic exports. 

• Fertilizer establishments only. 

• Quanlity*M)fd iS^^^d^osphate or used in the manufacture of other fertilizers. * n 

• Includes^ ashes (wood), beet root, other potash-bearing substances (alunite, loucile, etc.) used for 
fertilizer. 


Table 557 . — Guano: Imports into the United States, 1909-1920 


Year ended June 30— 

Quantity 

Value 

1909 . 

Tons 

3(S, 999 
52,330 
20, .516 
34, 706 
19,075 

21,887 
20,945 
15,837 
3,503 
10,096 

DoUars 
580,3.34 
84.5. 765 
593.306 
684,6.58 
340,915 

765,883 
.534,391 
4^5,377 
73,398 
287, 440 

1910... 

ifln . 

1012 .. 

1913. 

1914 . 

IttlTi ___ .. 

lOlfi 

1917 .. 

1918 . 



Year ended June .“IP— 


J919.. 

1920- . 

1921- . 
1922.. 


1923.. . 

1924 .. . 

1926.. . 
192'}« 


Quantity 


Tons 
8,218 
18,796 
37,670 
1,306 

(>) 

M,982 
24,556 
17,855 


Value 


DoUars 


1,55^098 

3,158,064 

48,875 

) 1^1,650 
737,896 
602; 124 


Division of Statistical and Historical llesearcn. rompiied irom r yo 

of the United St'ites, 1913-1918 and Monthly Summary of foreign Commerce of the United States, June 
i^ues, 1921-1926. 


I Included in All other fertilizers, 
i Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 

I Preliminary. 






































UM VSAMBQOS. AOBiOJLTim 

TiMhv fiiSS. — F^eiiiligar nutUiiaU: Import* iolo the UvUod iSkUm, tBit-iPM 



YflATiOIMltfd JuiiiodC^ 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 



X>ipris)on of BtatiatlciJ and Histoirical Research Cei&piled from Fonsign Commerce and Naviga^oa 
if theiJnited states, 1913-1918 and Monthly Summary of FtuolgnComineioe of the United JStateb, June 
1921-1906. 

1 Classified in 1924-1926 as “Bone phosphate and other phosphate material 
8 Clafibiflod as “Manure salts and other potash-bearing substances.’' 

»Includes “ Other potash*hearmg substanoes’ ’ amounting to 20,734 tons and valued at $288,661. 

^ fHBiibminary. 
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Tablis 669. — FederaUaid highways oompleted and under construction 


State 

Projects (Mnnpleted and Anal payment 
made, year ended June 80,1936 

Projects under oonstmetion June 30, 

19201 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

MUes 

Estimated cost 

Federal aid 
alloitod 

Alabama . 

886.6 

" 

n2,3B6,S13n 

«6,802,787.33 

207.3 

$5,058,420.96 

$2,374,001.76 

Arlsona. . 

116.0 

1,360,744.82 

847,662.41 

81.4 

1,401,980.83 

946,372.27 

Arkansas.™.._ 

274.1 

6,054,364.42 

2>286.a6.62 

308.8 

4,758,782.28 

2,248,758.94 

OalBomia. 

163.2 

4,796,420.91 

2,284,342.69 

319.9 

11,716,699.34 

6,695,760.66 

Oolarado. 

fiS.8 

2,929,200.70 

1,069,473.84 

214.4 

4,456,058.36 

2,192,081.79 

Connecticut... 

16.5 

866,927.90 

281,217.14 

48.0 

. 3,259,571.40 

021,303.03 

Delaware. 

17.2 

636,492.48 

285,474.95 

28.2 

1,115,636.81 

470.lS77.80 

Florida. 

38.6 

873,406.64 

418.874.35 

279.7 

9,925,038.28 

4,646.766.66 

Oeoruia. . 

815.7 

4,636,204.60 

2,267,871.40 

666.9 

12,261,322.41 

6,030,376.26 

Idaho. 

124.6 

1,606,821.34 

1,066,780.44 

162.6 

2,968,783.24 

1,789,391.33 

Illinois. 

m.a 

4,106.130.76 

1,979,919.46 

213.5 

6,290,805.18 

8,030,099.67 

Indiana. 

112.2 

3,310,263.22 

1,609,609.61 

428.0 

16,966,296.59 

7,437,580.19 

Iowa. 

117.9 

1,790,090.10 

818,809.11 

648.7 

0,880,045.68 

4,770,528.91 

Kansas. 

329.2 

6,426,906.87 

2,836,216.93 

661.9 

11.703,240.93 

4,016,421.11 

Kaotuoky. 

173.4 

6,005,381.82 

2,286,087.66 

280.0 

5,631,422.97 

2,666,402.M 

Bouiaiana. 

128.8 

1,891,107.71 

864,869.13 

161.2 

8,436,073.08 

1,667,428.72 

Maine. 

22.2 

673,271.46 

284,637.06 

67.3 

2,364.417.18 

854,849.24 

Maryland. 

128.9 

2,792,4J16.20 

1,263,608.07 

30.7 

513,308,28 

262,043.43 

MuitiukrhiisAt.tq_ 

73.9 

4 ; 306,101.49 

i; 189', 609.34 

46.5 

3,648,227.90 

906,660.84 

Michigan. 

360.4 

9,763,239.98 

4,498,735.39 

246.5 

10,129,758.68 

4,600,288.88 

Minnesota. 

460.7 

6,765,300.06 

2,847,474.62 

691.3 

9,330,294.00 

8,493,000.00 

Mississippi. 

325.6 

4, m, 802.73 

2,426,831.37 

360.0 

6.029,682.39 

8,283,790.56 

Missouri. 

424.3 

11.621,010.35 

6,516,603.42 

663.6 

20,568.938.77 

8,128,290.60 

Montana.. 

133.3 

1,244,383.40 

1.016.942.74 

182.7 

1,749,9:10.26 

1,194,960.27 

Nebraska.. 

197.7 

2.227,027.20 

1,084,079.02 

1,362.1 

13,349,102.13 

6,610,012.74 

Nevada. 

1 181.6 

2.640.729.82 

2,042,034.81 

346.1 

8,250,322.24 

2,798,003.96 

New Hampshire... 

29.6 

820,870.74 

391,223.20 

26.0 

866,830.33 

396.001.78 

New Jersey. 

71.2 

4,384,043.66 

1,277,002.22 

31.6 

6,814,161.07 i 

2.610,202.44 

New Mexico. 

346.7 

3,686,338.69 

2,426,686.77 

100.4 

1,349.543,87 

873,641.00 

New York. 

366.6 

14,026,610.12 

6,682,880.66 

667.4 

32,340,520.00 i 

8,967,680.20 

North GaroHna. _.. 

138.1 

6,99i 960.06 ' 

2,430,883.36 

190.2 

8,035,669.05 

3,484.782.13 

North Dakota. 

276.6 

1,484.047.58 | 

762,929.31 

760.9 

5,409,990.29 

2,744,108.72 

Ohio. 

173.0 

6,127,280.09 

2,120,793.10 

363.5 

11,654.505.96 

4,475,373.81 

Oklahoma. 

326.7 

7,460,925.39 

3,487,108.81 

07.4 

2,893,119.44 

l,:i54,980.82 

Oregon. 

144.6 

2,639,089.72 

1,450,850.16 

120.3 

3,202,909.64 

1,794,020.71 

Pennsylvania. 

3S8.6 

18,311,816.61 

6 838,708.07 

620.7 

26,913,005.91 

7,325,760.84 

Rhode Island...... 

21.9 

1,360.110.89 

439,140.97 

28.5 

1,631,802.80 

427,165.00 

South Carolina. 

246.6 

3,867,292.06 

1,645,065.39 

240.8 

6,332,262.88 

2,883,133.47 

South Dakota. 

733.3 

6,376,938 62 

2,613,047.07 

638.3 

8,716, lai. 02 

1,864,629.08 

Tennessee. 

282.1 

7,836.490.69 | 

3,544,504.26 

248.4 

7,030,941.68 

3,490,104.06 

Texas. 

1,013.1 

16,062,702.65 

6,383,314.60 

907.4 , 

19,070,379.26 

8,428,030.63 

Utah. 

128.8 

1,904,018.62 

1,279,60:1.77 

164.0 ! 

1,688,056.94 

1,260,011.66 

Vermont. 

26.7 

l,226,8<i8.13 

604,805.00 

34.6 

1,837,974.09 

723,088.66 

Virginia. 

329.3 

8,890,529.43 I 

4,113,729.91 

186.7 

6,468,112.20 

2,824,006.82 

Washington. 

141.9 

3,726,007,45 ’ 

1,666,697.69 

41.1 

3,309,677.73 

1,653,600.00 

West Virginia. 

66.2 

2,130,515.68 

910,769.32 

137.1 

6,291,710.20 

2,000,920.93 

Wisconsin. 

140.4 

3,049,307.28 

1,473,005.11 

313.4 

0,916,454.17 

8,369,475.16 

Wyoming. 

161.6 

2,118,48:^.23 

1,301,790.38 

213.7 

2,635,904.29 

1,663,408.02 

Hawaii. _ _ 




15.9 j 

1,050,897.93 

312,635.18 






Total. 

10,628.3 

220,562,043.64 

100,524,357.68 

14,366.1 

347,113,660.05 

148,627,474.03 


Bureau of Public Boads. 

I Includes 3,883.8 miles of practically completed projects. 


















































Tabx^e 560 .—Mileage of road in State highway systeme at end of 1925 
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Table 561 .—Mileage oj county and local roads cU the end of 1925 
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Table 563 .—Motor vehicle revenues^ 1925 ^ 
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TABiiX 664.— LunUter: Average pricee, Deuglaa fir and emuthem )felkm pine,f. o. h. 

mill, ms^im 
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Tablb 666. — Rubber: International trade, average 1909^1918* annudl 198$-* 

1986 

[Thousand pounds—1. o., 000 onaitted] 


Year ended Doc. 81 


Country 

Average 11K)9~1913 

1023 

1924 

1026, preliminary 

i Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Angola. 


5,620 


198 





Bel^an Congo. 


7', 765 


981 


1,252 


1 LA50 

Bolivia. 


8^395 


6,568 


e, T37 


7 4^ 

Brazil. 


84i^^8 

145 

39|066 

1 48 

47'r»45 

1349 

51^800 

Brilibh India. 


3 1,604 

13 

14,371 

129 

17,241 

2^583 

British Malaya. 

I Ri, 472 

1 86,435 

157,481 

564,766 

241,928 

684,123 

357,171 

710,025 

British North Borneo L. 


331 


9,495 


10,350 


12,J52 

Ceylon . 

3 1,299 

10,953 

6,644 

83,851 

6,863 

83,040 

8,809 

102,200 

Dutch East Tndie.s. 

tl 

7,679 


316,084 


400,083 


8 104,735 

Ecuador. 


1,040 


i, 297 


72 


French Congo_. 

(®) 

3,797 


1 2,160 


1 2,950 

1 146 

* 2,434 

French (iuiuea. 

1 241 

a; 937 

»31 

2;o;h 

129 

1 2,289 

1 49 

» 2 ; 762 

Fnmch Tndo-(>hina. 

1 

398 

» 4 

1 12,558 

17 

1 14,982 

1 13 

» 12,668 

(lold Coast. 


2,39.i 


J :U3 


1 272 


* 1,098 

Kameruii.. 


6,409 


11,677 


1 2,134 


11,062 

Mexico.. ............... 


1 13,462 


1 3,100 


* 3,502 

7 128 

19,971 

Nigeria.. 


3i 054 


'478 


}/\70 


2,128 

Peru.. 


5io:io 


4 


198 


16 

Switzerland. 

391 

725 

652 

200 

046 

369 

1,036 

1,347 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Austria.. 



5,396 

969 

5,410 

646 

5,401 

013 

Austria-1 lungary—..... 

6,090 

1,619 





Belgium. 

25,891 

20,749 

7,411 

2,518 

7,981 

J,946 

8,4M * 

1,960 

Canada__ 

3,945 


2*1,696 

(®) 

32,:i00 


44,407 i 


Czech<)slovakla_ 


1 603 

1 27 

4,075 

1 13 

4,625 1 

1 21 

Denmark_ 

250 


794 

> 10 

1,062 

1 3 

986 ! 

1 1 

France. 

32,704 

21,615 

71,840 

10,482 

79,858 

11,659 

100, 813 

16,928 

Germany. 

42,004 

9,844 

43,5:18 

2,050 

52, 592 

1,684 

79, 579 

3,571 

Hungary.. 



985 

3 

1 1,624 

1 35 

997 

1.34 

ir-ily. 

5,381 

225 

19,244 

226 

19,878 

248 

26,:i8l 

817 

Jiioan _ 

1,917 


38, 793 


44, 281 


28, 793 


Netherlands. 

10,822 

‘" 7 , 172 ' 

17, 791 

"'le’oie' 

12,804 

14,672 

(), 909 

4,949 

Bimsia _ _ _ _ 

19,131 


* 5,381 


1 4, 548 


* J4, 192 


Rpfiin 

1,067 


4,870 


8, i:i7 


7,487 


Sweden. 

1,695 i 

1 

3,076 

141 

3,917 i 

123 

3, 786 

109 

Dnited Kingdom 

43,141 


28,449 


8-25,872 


11,043 


States __ 

100,180 


692,483 


734,845 1 


888,478 


Other countries. 

5, m 

61,204 

4,645 

0,400 

6,891 

5,437 

6,797 

6,182 

Total. 

356,067 

376,284 

1,138,765 

1,099,304 

1,244,041 

1,215, 665 

1,606, 539 

1,082,172 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

Figures for rubber include “India rubber,” so called, caoutchouc, cniicho. Jobe (Peru), hule (Mexico), 
bormcha, massaranduba, mangaboira, manlcoba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gomclastiek (Dutch East 
Indies), caura, ser nambi (Venezuela). 

I International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

> Seven months. 

»Three-year average. 

< One yo.ir only. 

* Java and Madura only. 

. < Less than 500 pounds. 

V Six months. 

* Heexports in excess of imports. 
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Tabus 666» —Naiional forests: Net oreas of forests^ hy States^ J um SO^ t9$6 


State and forest 

Net area 

State and forest 

Net area 

State and forest 

Net area 

Alabama --- 

Acre* 

120,884 

Idaho. 

Acres 

19,086,486 

New Mexico. 

Acres 

8,481,465 

AlfthAtnA . 

1105,634 

16,850 

Boise...*....... 

1,062,768 


886,774 

1,067,082 

MoCleUaa- 

Cache *. 

494,449 

704,064 

1.272,050 

Carson..—— 

AlnAlrn.. - - 

21,343,172 

Caribou».- 

Chains. 

Coronado *. 

Daiil . 

124,768 

1,753,051 

1,596,201 

1,114,207 

669,010 


Clearwater 

787,985 
662,982 

niio 

Oliugach^..—... 

4,704,079 

10,540,003 

Coour d’Alene,. 


Tongass. 

Idaho.—..- 

1,687,915 

186,984 

1,3o7,705 
520,589 

Manzano. 


11,316^232 

Rauiksu >__ 

liOmhi __ 

Santa Fe. 

1,270,372 


Minidoka«. 


« • •• A 

Apache 

677,272 

1,716,806 

1,355,326 

1,428,345 

Neiperoo_ 

1,661,166 

New lork--— 

15,051 


Payetie.----—- 

1,307,235 

673,940 

535,618 


9,800 

6,154 

Coronado *__ 

Crook.— 

Pend Oreille.... 
St. Joe. 

Pine Plains. 

rpton. 

Kaibab. 

769,804 

1,164,829 

671,984 

2,260,709 

Saitnon.. 

Sawtooth__ 

1,708,478 

1,158,259 

1,689,157 
1,029,527 

North Carolina_ 

376,032 




Tonto.—. 

Targhee». 



Tusayan.. 

1,271.067 

Weiser. 

665,625 

Niintahala ^. 

•>117,022 

Arkansas.. 

068,842 

Illinois* Bellevue- 
Savanua.......... 

10.710 

Pisgah *. 

Uuaka >. 

*2»9,0i0 

Ouachita. 

Ozark. 

1663,987 

1304,855 

Kentucky: Knox... 

22,660 

Oklahoma: Wichita. 

61,480 

Califoriua.. 

19, m, 573 

Maine: White 

32,256 

Oregon. 

13,216,240 

Angeles..__ 

646,192 
822,735 
380.100 
48,218 
551,478 
1,6:18.248 

1,525,257 
944,292 
1,470,005 
796,034 
1,107,947 
597,301 

Mountain ^_ 


1,021,510 
805,088 
1,294 743 
849,286 

California.. 

Maryland: Meade.. 

4.72.> 

Crater *. 

Cleveland .—ZJ 
Crater *.__ 

Michigan: Mich¬ 
igan.. 


1 lohchutes. 

Eldorado >. 

126.702 

Klaiiiath ■<.. 

' 8,7*21 

Inyo *.— 


991,106 

Malheur. 

Mount Hood... 
0( hoco. 

1,048, 50<> 
1,059 292 
718, IM 
610,918 
1,032, 750 
549,850 
919,871 

l^assei) _ __ 


Modoc__ 

Minnesota..—.. 

190,945 

1 ATtI 

MonoJ.,, __ 

Superior_.... 

800,161 

MicIti v nil i 

Phmias_ 



OiSsJWljwlA 

San Bernardino. 

Montana-- 

15,908,330 

Siublew -... 

matilla *. 

Santa Barbara.- 

1,772,555 

Absaroka_... 


Tlmpqua. 

1,014,029 

Sequoia......... 

1,450,133 

868,373 

1,492,617 
329,384 
810,632 
502,861 

1,410,202 

861,046 

IXT all ritira 

962,014 
1.319, 506 

Shasta. . 

Beartooth. 

060,127 

vT cellU 

VI. Viit Tti \r\ 

Sierra __ 

Beaverhead_i 

J,3i9,221 
1,047,071 
836,967 
829,311 
517,158 

TV Lii bUJULI • 

Siskivuu ^_ 

Bitterroot_-_ 

Pennyslvama. 

170,102 

SlaTiialaiis .. 

Blackfeat. __ _ j 

Tahoe >__ 

C^abinet_ 

Allegheny. 

119,2V> 





828,9S0 
1,721,4^8 
:?>1,0(»2 

Tobyhanna. 

20,870 

Colorado , - - 

”13,25^779 

Flathead.J 


12, 443 


Gallatin_ 

Porto Kif'o Luqulllo 

Arapaho........ 

636,446 
908,787 
829,414 
659,264 

Uelona_ 

082,322 
1,040,395 
1,334,978 
810,731 

— 

Co^’oetopa 

Jefferson_— 

Roiifh ('urohna 

68, !01 


XTruil ntiAi 


Crand Mesa.-.. 

Lewis and Clark 

Jackson_... 

20,225 

nifnniflnn 

905.256 
65,769 
1,124,534 
26,631 
927,487 
697,333 
1,086,990 
1,135,808 

Lolo_ 

851,219 

Nantahala •. 

37,876 

t)aydMTi 3 _ 

Madison __ 

953,456 

1,022,8:15 

>1n]y Crnss . 

Mniiiniila. 

South Dakota. 

1,064.357 



Leadville. 

Nebraska* Nebraska 

205,946 



ATit/>9.iiTna 


Black Hills*—. 

481,996 

Pike.. 

Nevada _ 

4,97^^ 658 

(’'lister *. 

73,606 

Rio Grande. 


Harney. 

508, 755 

Routt. 

San Isabel.__ 

748^838 
598,936 
1,239,361 
777,701 

Dixie >. 

Eldorado >_ 

56,324 
4U0 I 

Tenfie«!SAA 

206,079 

.Cla.n Jiian 

Humboldt. 

Inyo». 

1,322,352 1 
60,416 1 


Uncompahgro.,. 
White River-.- 


165,887 
19,347 
110, M5 

885,134 

Mono 2. 

Nevada. 

464,502 
1,175,128 1 

\p ficrciKf^ **»*•»« 

Pisgah *. 

Florida: Florida.... 

342,771 

Tahm‘ * . 

vu Ho 

13,853 
1, 883,583 



Georgia_ ........ 

238,538 

X UljcXUt 

Utah . 

7,481,678 

Banning 

78,660 

70,196 

89,782 

New Hampshire* 
While Mountain* 

403,949 

Ashley * . 

081,980 

CharnlraM i 

t'ftOhp 2 __ 

283,442 

795,530 

1.384.742 

Nantahala * __ 

New Jersey. Dix_ 

6778’> 

Dixie * . 


Fibhlake. 


‘ Figures include acreage actually acquired under the Weeks, law 
» Forest lies in more than 1 State. 

* Nantahala includes 3,302 acres and Pisgah 3,007 acres transferred from the Treasury Department. 
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Tablxs 566 .—National forests: Net areas of forests^ by States^ June SO, 19S6 —* 

Continued 


State BBd forest 


Uteh'-Contioued. 

La Sal 3. 

Manii.. 

Minidoka». 

Powell. 

Uinta. 

Wasatch. 


Virginia,. 


Eustis.. 

Huniphroys., 

Lee.. 

MotiouKabola 
Natural Bridge. 
bhenandoah 
Unaka *. 


Net area 


Acres 

504.291 

724,432 

70,156 

1,060,402 

1,077,292 

609,247 


578,509 


4,220 

3,184 

7,177 

10,414 

152,831 

365,474 

45,209 


State and forest 


Washington.. 


Chelan. 

Columbia. 

C^ville. 

Kaniksu •. 

Moimt Baker— 

Olympic. 

Ramicr . 

Snoqualmie— 

OmailUa*. 

Wenatchee. 


West Virginia.. 


Mouongahela *. 
bhenandoah 


Net area 


Acres 

9,688,300 


1,807,811 
763,179 
745,781 
257,702 
1,460,665 
1,630,867 
1,270,5.32 
689,574 
31.1,439 
842,800 


222,731 


163,911 

58,820 


State and forest 


Wyoming,. 


Ashley *.. 

Bighorn. 

Black Hills 

Caribou *. 

Hayden • . — 
Medicine Bow 

Bhosboue- 

Targhw* *. 

Teton. 

Washakie. 

Wyoming—. 


Total (100 na¬ 
tional for¬ 
ests)— 


Net area 


Acres 
8,605,740 


6,460 
1,125,632 
144,416 
6,315 


652,174 
1,684,027 
345,570 
1,881,052 
865,282 
1,666,088 


158,769,210 


Forest Service in cooperation with the General Land Office, 
s Forest lies in more than 1 State. 
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METBO&OLOGICAL STATISTICS 

Table 567.— Temperature: Normal * and 19iB6, by monthsj at selected points in 

the United States 


Station 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Nor¬ 

mal 


Nor¬ 

mal 

1026 

Nor¬ 

mal 


Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

ma) 

1936 


O Jf 

® F. 

O 

« ^ 

® F. 

F. 

® F. 

OF. 

0 F. 

® F. 

0 F. 

•F. 

Greenville, Me. 

12.8 

13.4 

12.4 

14.6 

23.5 

19.3 

36.4 

31.6 

49.5 

47.0 

56.9 

66.6 

Boston, Mass. 

27.9 

81.0 

28.8 

27.8 

35.6 

84.2 

46.4 

44.8 

57.1 

56.0 

605 

64.3 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

24.6 

25.2 

24.3 

21.9 

31.1 

208 

42.8 

35.0 

54.6 

50.0 

04.4 j 

59.0 

Canton, N. Y.. 

16.3 1 

las 

18.0 

11.8 

27.7 

20.2 

42.5 

34.5 

602 

51.2 

66.8 j 

59.8 

Trenton, N. J.. 

3a5 

32.2 

307 

30.1 

30.1 

300 

49.8 

47.2 

61.1 

60.6 

69.5 1 

65.6 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

30.7 

3a4 

32.3 

81.8 

80.6 

83.8 

51.2 

44.9 

62.4 

60.9 

70 7 j 

66.4 

8 crnnlon, Pa..-_ 

26.6 

27.2 

27.8 

25.4 

85.7 

81.4 

48.1 

43.3 

59.4 

57.9 

>17.8 ! 

62.6 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

30.3 

3a2 

32.8 

35.6 

409 

85.4 

52.4 

40 8 

63.1 

64.0 

71.2 

608 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

26.5 

27.2 

27.4 

28.1 

34.6 

30.8 

46.2 

41.5 

67.9 

66.9 

67.1 

64.3 

Evansville, Ind. 

33.5 

34.3 

36.3 

404 

45.9 

40.3 

56.7 

51.1 

66.7 

68.6 

76.1 1 

73.2 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 

28.4 

28.6 

31.1 

34.6 

400 

34.4 

52.1 

45.6 

02.9 

G4.3 

71.0 

68.2 

Chicago, 111.- 

23.7 

26.4 

26.3 

309 

85.3 

30 2 

409 

42.0 

67.6 

58.4 

67.3 i 

63.4 

Peoria, 111. 

23.1 

26.9 

25.9 

33.4 1 

37.0 

32.0 

50.9 

44.0 

61.7 

64.0 

709 

67.2 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

24.5 

26.6 

23.7 

26.1 

33.4 

27.7 

47.0 

40.4 

58.0 

68.0 

67.8 

62.2 

Marquette, Mich. 

16.3 

laa 

16.3 

18.9 ! 

24.8 

20.7 

37.8 

34.6 

40 0 

49.3 

58.9 

66.7 

Madison, wis.. 

16.7 

10.6 

19.1 

25.G 1 

30 6 

25.8 

45.4 

41.6 

57.6 

502 

67.2 1 

• 68.0 

Duluth, 'Minn. 

7.9 

11.4 

11.4 

102 

23.7 

19.4 

37.0 

37.0 

47.3 

40 8 

57.2 

56.7 

8 t. Paul, Minn. 

12.6 

16.2 

15.8 

23.3 

20.1 

26.2 

45.6 

43.7 

57.0 

61.8 

67.1 

63.7 

l>s Moines, Iowa. 

20.1 

26.4 

23.7 

33.6 

36.0 

33.3 

50.1 

47.8 

61.3 

66.4 

70.6 

67.9 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

19.1 

22.2 

22.2 

20.3 

84.0 

29.2 

40 6 

44.4 

60.3 

62.6 

69.4 

64.4 

St. Louis. Mo... 

31.1 

34.6 

34.8 

40.2 

44.1 

39.6 

56.1 

60.3 

67.0 

68.4 

75.0 

72.6 

Spriugflcld, Mo. 

33.5 

34.0 

35.2 

41.2 

45.2 

39.9 

56.0 

51.3 

64.5 

66.2 

72.5 

69.8 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 

7.8 

18.6 

10.3 

24.6 

24.2 

28.4 

42.1 

44.6 

.54. 5 

59.8 

03.7 

63.2 

DovUs Luke, N. Dak. 

(13 

14.2 

4.6 

19.2 

18.5 

21.7 

302 

40.4 

52.7 

57.2 

02.6 

58.6 

Piorrc, S. Dak.. 

16.0 

20.0 

10 6 

31.8 

31.6 

34.5 

40 8 

49.1 

58.0 

64.0 

605 

67.7 

North Platte, Nobr. 

22.9 

30.8 

26.6 

37.6 

36.6 

37.0 

40 6 

48.2 

68.7 

64.6 

67.6 

600 

Omaha, Nebr. 

21.9 

26.6 

26.6 

36.6 

37.0 

36.3 

61.2 

60.0 

62.4 

67.0 

71.6 

706 

Concordia, Kans. 

26.4 

31.0 

29.8 

39.5 

41.0 

39.5 

63.6 

49.6 

63.2 

67.2 

73.0 

72.6 

Dodge City, Kans. 

20.0 

33.1 

33.2 

41.6 

42.8 

40.6 

63.6 

48.2 

63.5 

64.3 

72.0 

72L8 

lola, Kans.,. 

29.8 

33.6 

33.2 

41.8 

44.5 

41.4 

602 

50.3 

65.2 

602 

74.1 

72.1 

Washington, D. C. 

33.4 

33.8 

35.3 

30.5 

42.6 

40.1 

63.3 

51.9 

63.7 

64.3 

72.2 

69.1 

Lynchburg, Va. 

37.5 

38.0 

40.3 

42.8 

47.3 

42.5 

57.3 

64.4 

67.3 

66.4 

74.6 

71.1 

Norfolk, Va. 

40.6 

41.0 

42.7 

44.2 

48.2 

44.2 

66.8 

65.3 

60 2 

66.6 

74.4 

72.6 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

32.5 

31.1 

34.2 

35.6 

42.8 

37.4 

63.4 

48.2 

63.8 

63.8 

71.4 

606 

Charlotte, N. C. 

41.2 

41.0 

43.9 

46.2 

60.4 

45.0 

59.8 

68.6 

68.9 

69.0 

75.6 

76.4 

Charleston, 8. 0.. 

1 49.9 

48.6 

52.4; 

53.0 

57.4 

62.4 

64.5 

62.8 

*72.7 

72.6 

70 9 

706 

Atlanta, Oa... 

42.6 

42.6 

45.3 

47.2 

62.0 

45.5 ! 

61.0 

69.0 

GO. 9 

70.0 

70.0 

76.3 

Thomasville, Ga. 

fd.O 

50.8 

i 66.0 

56.1 

60.2 

55.0 

66.7 

65.8 

74.0 

72.9 

79.6 

707 

Jnrksmivillft, Fin. . 

f»5.4 

54.2 

! 58.0 

68.0 

62.6 

68.0 

68 . 7 

66.6 

75. 0 

73.8 

79.9 

79.0 

Miami. Fla. 

66.5 

67.6 

67.1 

66.9 

70.2 

68.4 1 

72.8 

74.8 

76.4 

70 8 

800 

81.0 

Memphis, Tenn. 

40.9 

41.4 

44.3 

48.4 

52.3 

47.4 

61.8 

58.3 

70.6 

71.4 

77.6 

77.2 

Nashville, Twin. 

38.6 

39.6 

41.6 

44.4 

49.2 

43.2 

59.0 

55.8 

08.2 

68.1 

75.6 

73.6 

Birmingham, Ala. 

46.1 

43.0 

48.0 

49.8 

66.4 

48.2 

63.3 

59.9 

71.1 

69.6 

77.9 

77.0 

Ain 

,51.6 

5a4 

64. 7 

65.8 

69. 7 

65. 2 

66 . 3 

64. 5 

74. 4 

72.8 

80.3 

79.8 

Now Orleans, La.. 

54.2 

52.0 

67.3 

68.8 

62.8 

57.6 

608 

67.0 

76.4 

74.8 

800 

81.8 

ShreveporL La. 

47.0 

46.5 

60.9 

66.4 

58.3 

64. 0 

65.8 

62,4 

73.6 

72.8 

80.7 

80.1 

Amarillo Tex. 

35.3 

36.0 

38.1 

46.4 

409 

43. G 

56.8 

61.0 

64.1 

64.4 

72.8 

78.1 

Brownsville, Tex. 

59.8 

65.0 

62.6 

65.9 

68.2 

67.0 

73.7 

71.9 

78.6* 

77.4 

82.4 

81.7 

K1 Paso, Tex. 

45.0 

40.6 

49.0 

61.6 

56.8 

; 63.0 

G3.4 

60.7 

71.5 

70.3 

79.0 

82.0 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

45.4 

44.8 

48.3 

64.8 

67.7 

1 62.9 

66.0 

60.6 

72.3 

71.7 

79.9 

79.7 

Galveston, Tex. 

53.8 

60.0 

66.3 

68.8 

62.4 

68.9 

(‘0 7 

0(>.6 

74.8 

73.8 

80.7 

808 

San Antonio, Tex. 

62.3 

60.2 

66.4 

61.2 

62.8 

58.6 

69. J 

65.7 

75.1 

74.6 

81.0 

81.6 

Oklahoma City, Okhi. 

36.4 

37.2 

39.6 

47.8 

60.0 

46.5 

50 8 

64.9 

67.7 

70.2 

76.0 

76.2 

Little Rock, Ark. 

41.4 

41.6 

44.0 

49.2 

63.0 

48.7 

62.1 

50 2 ; 

70.3 

70.6 

77.4 

77.9 

Havre, Mont. 

i 12.9 

26.6 

13.6 

32.9 

27.1 

34.8 

43.7 

45.8 1 

53.4 

58.0 

02.0 

63.4 

Kallspell, Mont. 

2a4 

24.6 

23.3 

.34.0 

32:9 

38.6 

43.6 

47.2 

51.4 

51.0 

57.7 

60.6 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

! 25.6 

25.9 

27.3 

33.2 

33.1 

31.8 

40.9 

42.1 

50.3 

53.0 

60.4 

604 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

18.9 

25.7 

22.4 

33.4 

32.7 

34.9 

43.4 

45.8 

50.7 

66.6 

61.1 

62.0 

Pueblo, Colo. 

29.9 

30.0 

32.9 

41.6 

41.6 

39.2 

50.1 

4R8 

59.2 

60.4 

69.0 

70 2 

Santa Fe, N. Mox. 

28.8 

26.3 

33.1 

308 

30.7 

304 

407 

40 6 

55.7 

64.0 

64.8 

66.0 

Phoenix, Ariss. 

51.2 

49.4 

65.1 

.58.1 

60.7 

63.9 

67.0 

68.6 

75.0 

75.8 

84.5 

87.0 

Modena, Utah. 

26.7 

27.4 

31.0 

36.0 

38.2 

40 7 

400 

49.4 

53.5 

56.2 

63.3 

67.8 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

29.2 

28.8 

33.8 

39.0 

41.7 

44.1 

406 

55.3 

57.4 

60.7 

67.4 

72.0 

Winnemucca, Nev. 

28.0 

29.0 

33.5 

38.4 

40.0 

43.4 

46.7 

52.6 

53.0 

56.8 

62.8 

607 

Boise, Idaho.. 

20.8 1 

30.4 

34.8 

41.8 

42.7 

45.6 

50.4 

56.6 

67. 1 

507 

603 

702 

Seattle, Wash. 

39.5 

42.0 

41.1 

46.8 

44.0 

60.4 

49.4 

56.8 

64. .5 

504 j 

^.0 

62.8 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

32.7 

35.6 j 

37.1 

403 

401 

50.0 

53.1 

50.3 

59.6 

607 

66.5 

71.5 

Portland, Oreg. 

30.4 

42.8 1 

42.1 

48.7 

400 

53.5 

51.8 

1 60.2 

56.0 

50.2 

62.4 

67.0 

Roseburg, Oreg. 

41.2 

43.2 

43.4 

49.1 

47.1 

52.0 

51.0 

69.4 

500 

50.7 

62.5 

68.2 

Eureka, Calif. 

46.9 

49.4 

47.2 

51.8 

48.3 

51.5 

49.9 

> 54.8 

52 0 

55.4 

54.3 

56.5 

Prosno, Calif-. 

46.2 

43.2 

51.1 

54.2 

65.0 

60.9 

60.2 

600 

67.1 

70 5 

76.8 

804 

Los Angeles, Calif.. 

54.6 

59.4 

56.6 

61.2 

67.6 

63.0 

1 59.4 

1 63.4 

62.2 

65.4 

66.4 

67.2 

Sacramento, Calif. 

45.8 

42.0 

50.1 

63.0 

54.3 

60.2 

58.1 

63.0 

63.3 

604 

69.4 

73.4 

San Diego. Calif. 

54.3 

66.7 

66.1 

69.7 

56.7 

62.4 

58.5 

63.4 

60.8 

63.8 

63.9 

602 

San Francisco, Calif. 

40.9 

4ao 

52.2 

500 

54.2 

60.6 

1 65.0 

1 61.6 

508 

01.0 

605 

69.2 


1 Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observation. 
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MISCBLLANBOkUS AGRICULTURAI. STATISTICS 


Tabia 567. Temperature: • Naiytal * and 19XS, by monthe, al selected pdnta inthe 

United States —Continued 


Station 

July 

August 

Septem¬ 

ber 

^October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decern- 1 
ber 1 

Annual 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1 

1926 

Nor-! 

mal 

1928 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1928 

Nor¬ 

ma! 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1920 

Greenville, Me. 

Boston, Mass. 

op. 

» / 

o F. 


® F. 

0 p, 

0 ^ 

® F. 

> F. 

0 p 

0 p 

® F. 

c p 

0 F. 

65.4 

64.1 

62.5 

62.6 

65.0 

53.2 

46.6 

4a 2 

30.7 

30.8 

lao 

15. 3 

39.2 

37.6 

71.7 

70.5 

69.9 

70.4 

63.2 

62.4 

53.6 

53 4 

42.0 

44.2 

3^5 

28.61 

49.6 

49.0 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

69.8 

67.7 

68.6 

68.6 

62.4 

61.2 

51.9 

49.3 

39.4 

39.7 

29.8 

25.2! 

47.0 

44.1 

Canton, N. Y. 

70.5 

66.4 

67.8 

66.2 

59.3 

57.3 

47.2 

45.4 

33.9 

i 35.3 

22.7 

16.9| 

44.0 

40.2 

Trenton, N. J. 

74.6 

74.0 

73.0 

73.6 

66.9 

65.1 

55.6 

64.3 

44.4 

43.7 

34.4 

28. H 

52.6 

60.0 

Pittsburgh, Pa.... 

Scranton, Pa. 

CincinrHlti, Ohio. 

74.6 

73.5 

72.9 

73.8 

66.4 

67.2 

65.7 

53.6 

43.2 

41.4 

34.2 

31.61 

52.8 

50.8 

71.7 

71.4 

69.8 

70.6 

6Z9 

62.0 

51.9 

49.6 

40.5 

40.7 

30.7 

25.0 

40.4 

: 47.2 

75.1 

75.2 

7.3.6 

75.6 

67.1 

69.0 

56.7 

55.7 

42.5 

41.0 

33.4 

32.0 

53.2 

52.4 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

71.4 

71.0 

70.0 

72.2 

63.9 

65. 1 

63.6 

62.2 

40.9 

40.0 

31.2 

2 a 0 

49.2 

4a2 

Evansvill^ Ind. 

7a 9 

80.6 

77,4 

78.2 

70.7 

73.7 

69.4 

69.7 

46. C 

41.8 

37.1 

35.2 

67.0 

56.4 

Indianapolis, lud. 

75.7 

70 2 

73.7 

7a 8 

66.9 

67.8 

65.7 

55.2 

42.3 

39.2 

32.2 

29.6 

62.7 

51.6 

Chicago, III.-. 

Peoria, Ill. 

72.5 

71.1 

71.6 

72.0 

65.2 

64.4 

54.0 

52.4 

40.1 

37.0 

28.8 

26.6 

49.1 

47.9 

75.4 

75 8 

72.6 

74.4 

64.3 

66.6 

52.0 

52.5 

37. 5 

36.2 

28.1 

26.8 

49.0 

49.9 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

72. a 

72.3 

69. 7 

71.2 

62.7 

61.2 

61.2 

49.4 

3a 4 

37.4 

2 a 5 

25.0 

48.1 

46.4 

Marquette, Mich. 

64.9 

63.7 

63.8 

62.7 

57.5 

52.8 

46.7 

42.9 

33.3 

28.8 

1 22.61 

10.1 

41.0 

30.0 

Madison, Wis. I 

72. ll 

71.0 

69.8 

70.6 

62.4 

60.5 

50.3 

48.2 

35.2 

31.8 

22.8 

19.1 

45.8 

44.0 

Duluth. Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

63.9 

6.3.6 

62.6 

63.4 

55.1 

60.7 

44.1 

40 .7 

30. O' 

22 0 

15.9 

10.2 

38.0 

36.7 

72. 1 

71.8 

69.4 

60.6 

61.3 

57.0 

48.6 

40.8 

32. 5 

27 2 

19.0 

13.8 

44.2 

43.4 

75.4 

76. 2i 

73.1 

75. 8 

65.6 

64.1 

53.4 

53.0 

38.4 

3.5.2 

26.0 

24.4 

49.5 

50.2 

Dubuque, Iowa.i 

74.1 

73.2 

71.7 

72.8 

64.0 

62.8 

51.9 

49.9 

37.0 

;: 2 .9 

24 7 

22.0 

48.1 

47.1 

St Loui^, Mo. 

Springfield, .Mo. 

Bianiarok, N. Dak. 

7a 8 

81.0 

77.5 

79.4 

70.5 

70.9 

58.8 

.58.4 

45.4 

40.5 

34.9 

33.4 

56.1 

55.8 

76. 8 

77.4 

75.7 

70.8 

oao 

70.0 

68 2 

68.2 

45.7 

40.6 

36.2 

35.4 

56. 7 

66.1 

(j9. 8 

72.2 

67.3 

66.8 

58.1 

53. 7 

44.9 

45.0 

28.6 

24 7 

14.7 

11.4 

40. f> 

42.8 

Devils Luke, N. Dak..' 

oaii 

oao 

65.1 

64.0 

55. 6 

50. r> 

40. 5 

40.4 

22.6 

18.8 

an 

6.8 

;46.4 

38.3 

Piorre, S. Dak . 

75. 3| 

75 .1 

72.8 

73.9 

63.8 

69.6 

49.8 

51 4 

33.6 

29.8 

21.8 

22.4 

46.4 

48.3 

North Platte, Ncbr.I 

72.9' 

75. 8 

70.8 

76.6 

62.1 

61.4 

49.7 

54.7 

36.6 

34.2 

26 7 

26.8 

48.3 

51.2 

Omaha, Nihr. 

76.7 

va 2 

74 4 

76.7 

() 6.8 

64.0 

64.3 

56.1 

3a 5 

34.3 

26. 4 

25. 1 

50.6 

61. C 

Concordia, Kans. 

78.0 

79.5 

70. 0 l 

80.2 

68.3 

67.0 

55.9 

57.8 

41.4 

liao 

IjO. 7 

30.0 

53.1 

54.4 

Dodge City, Kans. 

78.4 

77.8 

77. 7 I 

78.2 

69.4| 

68.4 

50.1 

59.4 

42.6 

40.4 

32.6 

31.4 

64.3 

64.7 

lola, Kans. 

78.2 

78.0 

77.1 

78.8 

69.8 

09.4 

57.8 

58.4 

44.1 

41.1 

33.9 

33.2 

*55.3 

55.6 

Washington, D. C. 

76 .8 

76.7 

76.0 

76.4 

68 . li 

60.0 

57.4 

57.2 

45 2 

45. 1 

36. 6 

33.8 

6.5.0 

54.6 

Lynchburg, Vn .. 

Norfolk, Va. 

77. 5 

77. S 

75. 0 

77.8 

69. 

71.8 

58.5 

69.2 

47.2 

44.0 

39.5 

37.9 

67.6 

67.0 

78.7 

78.9 

77.41 

79.6 

71.6 

73.2 

62.5 

63.0 

5J.4 

61.4 

43. 1 

41.4 

59. 5 

59.2 

Parkersburg, W. Vo - 

75. 4 

74 9 

73.9 

76.2 

67.3 

70.2 

56. 1 

50.0 

43.8 

42.4 

35. 2 

34.9 

54.2 

53.3 

Charlotte, N. C. 

78.4 

80.1 

77.1 

80.7 

71.5 

76.3 

0!. 7 

63. 6 

50. 0 

47.8 

43.0 

44.4 

60.2 

60.8 

Charleston, H, C. 

Si. 4 

81. 2 

81. 0 

m H 

76.6 

79.4 

67.8 

70.0 

58.1 

65. S 

51.7 

fA.4 

66.0 

66.0 

Atlanta, Oa., .. t . 

78.1 

78.6 

77.0 

79.0 

7Z4 

77.4 

03.0 

64.5 

52. 1 

47.2 

44.7 

46.3 

61.2 

61.0 

Thomasville, Ga. 

81.8 

79. 7 

81.0' 

81.4 

76.8 

79.6 

08.2 

69. f 

58.6 

56.0 

52. 5 

57.8 

67.1 

67.0 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

82.1 

80.2 

81. 7 

82 2 

7a 3 ! 

79.2 

71.1 

72. 0 

62.2 

60.0 

56.3 

60.9 

69.3 

68.7 

Miami, Fla. - 

81.0 

81.6 

81.4 

82 4 

80. li 

82.8 

77.0 

70.4 

71.8 

72.2 

68.0 

72.2 

74.4 

76.5 

Miiinplils, Tcnn ... 

80.7 

80 8 

79.4 

80.6 

73 .6 

77.8 

63^3 

65.3 

51.7 

47.2 

43 .6 

43. 1 

61. C 

61.6 

Naohvillo, Tonn_ . 

79.1 

79 8 

77,8 

78.4 

71.8 

76.9 

nLO 

02 1 

49.0 

41.2 

41.0 

40.9 

59.3 

5a 9 

Birniingham, Ala- . 

80.2 

79.2 

79. 2 

80.3 

74.8 

79,4 

04.8 

65. 9 

53.9 

4'< 2 

46 4 

40.4 

63.3 

62.6 

Mobile, Ala . 

81,4 

81.9 

81.0 

82.0 

78.1 

80.8 

69.3 

71. 2 

58. 0 

55 1 

52. 2 

57.7 

67.3 

67.3 

Now Orleans, La... 

8 J. t 

ai. 1 

82.2 

83.6 

79.2 

82.6 

71.0 

74.0 

CJ.O 

57.8 

55 0 

6 LC 

60.3 

69.5 

Shrtveport, La . 

Amarillo, Tex.. 

80.2 

81.3 

82.0 

a ;.6 

76.9 

80.7 

60.0 

71.0 

60.0 

5 : 1.6 

49 .1 

.51.2 

65.8 

67.3 

76.8 

75.2 

75. 7 

77.1 

69.3 

09.4 

57.7 

Oi. 5 

45.5 

47.0 

37.9 

37.0 

60.3 

56.8 

Brownsville, Tex.. .. 

83, 6 

82.0 

83.9 

84.5 

80.6 

aj.o 

74.9 

79.6 

07.2 

f).). 8 

Cl. 2 

62.0 

73.1 

73.0 

El Paso,'■J'cx-.-i . 

81.1 

81.5 

79.2 

81 0 

73.9 

77.4 

63.5 

66.2 

52.7 

53 8 

44.9 

46.2 

68.3 

63.8 

Fort Worth, To\. 

ao. 6 

81.4 

ai.o 

83, J 

76.9 

80.0 

60 7 

71.5 

55. 5 

55.4 

47.5 

47.8 

66.2 

65.3 

Galveston, Tex u. 

83.4 

82.4 

83.0 

KI.7 

80.1 

83.2 

72.7 

70.7 

03.3 

60.9 

56.4 

58.1 

69.6 

60.6 

San Antonio, Tex. 

R 1.8 

82 2 

83.5 

84.4 

79 . 0 ! 

82.4 

70.5 

75.2 

60.3 

59 .6 

63.7 

54.4 

68 .9 

69.2 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

80.6 

79 1 

79 .71 

80.9 

72.81 

72.9 

61.5 

64.0 

48.8 

46.8 

39.3 

39.2 

59.4 

59.6 

Llttlq U(K;k, Ark. 

80 .9 

81,2 

79,81 

81.2 

74.11 

77.4 

G.3.0 

06.8 

62.1 

47.8 

44.2 

43.01 62.0 

62.0 

ITitvre. Mont. 

08.3 

73.0 

65. 4 ! 

65.9 

4| 

47.4 

44.5 

48 ! 

31.2 

26.9 

20.4 

16.2 41.6 

44.8 

Kallspi'Ii, Mont.. 

1 

(W 6 

62 8 

62.4 

53.5 

46.3 

43.5 

40.2 

32.4 

34. <1 

24. 9 

23.4 

42.5 

44.0 

Cheyenne, Wyo... - 

66 . 7 

65.2| 

65,6 

67.0 

67.0 

54,2 

44.8 

47.0 

34.8 

37. 9 

28.5 

26.6 

44 .6 

45.4 

Sheridan, W^yo. 

67.3 

69. S| 

65.4 

67.0 

56.3 

60.4 

4.3.7 

47. 5 

32.8 

*13. h 

22 . i 

21.0 

43.1 

45.6 

Pueblo, Colo. 

74. 2 

73. 8 

72.7 

74.2 

64 .6 

66-2 

52 0 

54.4 

39. 4 

43.0 

:iL5 

29.8 

61.4 

52.6 

Santa Fo, N. Mex. 

69.0 

67.2 

67.4 

68 . 9 

60.9 

63.2 

50.4 

62. S 

38.9 

40.0 

30.7 

29.2 

48.8 

49.0 

Phoenix, Ari*... 

89.8 

89. 6 

88.5 

88.9 

82.7 

83.4 

70 0 

73. .5 

69 7 

01.6 

52.0 

51.2 

69.7 

70.9 

Modena, Utali . 

70.6 

70. e! 

09.2 

09.6 

60.0 

59.4 

48.0 

51.6 

36.4 

41.0 

28.1 

26.5 

47.6 

49,7 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

7.5.7 

76.6; 

74. r, 

75.0 

64.4 

62,1 

52.6 

54.8 

41.1 

46.6 

31.9 

30.6 

51.6 

63.8 

Winuoraucca, Nev . 

70.6 

73.0 

69.3 

70.0 

59,2 

65.5 

48.3 

49.6 

38.4 

43.8 

30.0 

27.2 

48.4 

50.7 

Bob', Idaho . 

72.9 

76.8 

71.8! 

73.0 

61.9 

57,1 

51.1 

54.6 

41.0 

4^.8 

:«.! 

30.2 

50.9 

53.4 

Seattle,. Wash. 

63.1 

66.0 

63.1 

64.1 

58 1 

58.0 

51.4 

55.0 

45.6 

49.4 

41.7 

41.6 

51.0 

64.0 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

74.0 

78.4 

72.7 

73.6 

63,8 

59.2 

63.5 

56.8 

42.8 

45.1 

36.6 

3.5.4 

6.3.1 

56.0 

Portland, Grey. 

66.7 

70.5 

66.7 

69.2 

61.7 

61.6 

64.2 

67.8 

46.8 

60.6 

41.2 

41.0 

53.1 

56.8 

Rose burp, Oreg. 

67.4 

70.4 

68.0 

68.6 

62.9 

50.4 

53.9 

57.1 

45.9 

62.6 

41.8 

42.6 

53.4 

56.9 

Eureka, Calif. 

55.5 

56.9 

56.0 

57.6 

55.9 

66.4 

63.6 

67.0 

61.1 

56.9 

48.2 

47.6 

51.6 

54.1 

Fresno, Calif. 

82.1 

83.6 

80.7 

80.4 

73.4 

71.6 

, 64.0 

66.8 

64.2 

60.9 

46.2 

40.6 

63.0 

66.4 

Los Angelos, Calif. 

70.2 

69.8 

71.1 

72.6 

69.0 

68.0 

65.3 

67.6 

00.9 

67.0 

56.6 

56.1 

62.4 

66.1 

Sacramento, Calif. 

73.2 

77.0 

72.9 

73.0 

69.3 

67.5 

' 62.9 

64.6 

53.6 

58.6 

1 46.2 

46.4 

59.9 

62.1 

San Diego, Calif. 

67.2 

67.6 

68.7 

69.8 

67 1 

06.0 

. 63.7 

64.0 

69.7 

a3.8 

56.0 

55.2 

61.0 

63.2 

San Franc^co, Calif.. 

58.5 

81.1 

69.1 

60.8 

60.9 

01.2 

j 60.6 

03.4 

50.3 

60.9 

1 51.3 

51.5 

66.1 

58.8 


Weather Bureau. 

1 Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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TABrnr^^r^PrecipUatim: N0rmal * and hy months, dt BoUcted poinia in the 

Vniti^ States 


Station 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1936 

m 

Nor- 

mid 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

H 

Nor¬ 

mal 


Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 


In, 

In, 

In, 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

l7l. 

In. 

In. 

Oreenvflle, Mol. 

2.88 

a37 

a 97 

a4iS 

a 16 

a 31 

im 

263 

3.31 

169 

a SI 

aoo 

Boston, Mam. 

8.82 

a68 

3.44 

a66 

4.08 

a 91 

a56 

178 

3.61 

2 31 

203 

133 

Buffalo, N. y. 

8.80 

a58 

a85 

a 18 

aas 

a 14 

a45 

8.93 

a 10 

111 

214 

280 

Canton. N. Y. 

'8.16 

166 

a 67 

171 

a84 

8.76 

a 26 

a 14 

286 

134 

248 

4.16 

Trenton, N. J. 

a 17 

a26 

a 19 

a92 

4.04 

a22 

a29 

a 01 

2 52 

aoo 

249 

246 

PittsburglL PO-. 

as? 

a86 

aaa 

a47 

aoi 

1.73 

2.90 

146 

3.30 

2.10 

3.89 

120 

Scranton, Pa. 

aso 

aoo 

a 72 

a 61 

3.12 

193 

a65 

2.20 

3.44 

106 

2 57 

, 260 

Cinoinnati. Ohio. 

aaa 

a66 

a24 

3.85 

a64 

a56 

2.95 

4.99 

252 

4.65 

298 

261 

Clevela^, Ohio. 

2.46 

178 

a 61 

a58 

a 79 

195 

a 31 

244 

222 

148 

268 

258 

BvausviUe, Ind. 

a7o 

a49 

a29 

a22 

4.28 

2.69 

a93 

2 39 

3.88 

.97 

4.07 

109 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

2.81 

a72 

ao6 

a 75 

4.01 

3.12 

3.47 

2 91 

294 

3.50 

4.81 

128 

Chicago, Ill. 

aoo 

135 

2.16 

a92 

a55 

a 14 

ass 

196 

a 87 

2 73 

260 

7.69 

Peoria, lU. 

a2o 

189 

aeo 

a42 

a96 

a35 

a28 

2.60 

4.26 

2.18 

4.30 

268 

Grand Rapids, Mioh. 

a62 

177 

a 19 

a93 

aas 

199 

2.06 

199 

238 

244 

280 

266 

Marquette, Mioh. 

ao4 

.80 

172 

136 

aoB 

an 

190 

160 

3.32 

107 

3.51 

263 

Madison, wis. 

1.60 

.76 

147 

188 

a 21 

109 

2.38 

149 

3.62 

3.76 

4.10 

216 

Duluth, Minn. 

.ds 

.49 

.99 

102 

166 

186 

2.14 

.48 

2 47 

1, 49 

4.53 

298 

8t. Paul. Minn. 

.00 

.97 

.84 

.64 

160 

146 

2.33 

.53 

3.62 

137 

4.41 

265 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

1.21 

.95 

108 

.82 

166 

132 

a 98 

.82 

4.56 

2 11 

4.96 

ail 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

1.49 

140 

188 

114 

a 21 j 

116 

a92 

224 

4.32 

2 47 

4.55 

2 76 

S». Lo^s. Mo. 

a27 

160 

a76 

a62 

a43 

3.95 

a 52 

4.42 

4.24 

168 

4.47 

172 

Sprinfffleld, Mo. 

aoo 

a28 

2.27 

115 

4.07 

2.61 

3.86 

107 

5.55 

4.60 

5.19 

297 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 

.64 

.54 

.50 

.35 

104 

T. 

188 

.11 

2 50 

2 69 

3.54 

181 

Devils La^e, N. Dak. 

.60 

.16 

.63 

.25 

101 

.45 

2.03 

.49 

2.29 

168 

3.53 

174 

Piene, S. Dak. 

.40 

131 

.44 

.10 

1.33 

.03 

108 

.15 

2.13 

3.32 

2 08 

186 

North Platte, Nobr. 

.47 

.22 

.40 

.12 

.87 

.64 

a 15 

.66 

206 

.01 

3.25 

230 

Omaha, Nebr. 


.98 

-70 

.77 

1.39 

.90 

a 01 

.41 

4.50 

1 87 

a 06 

201 

Concordia, Kans. 

.72 

.60 

.76 

.97 

148 

.88 

2.42 

100 

4,70 

193 

4.97 

2.97 

Dodge City, Kans. 

.47 

.36 

.71 

.97 

.88 

a27 

187 

117 

3.34 

2 42 

3.32 

244 

lola, Kans. 

1.45 

184 

1.47 

110 

2.88 

190 

3 99 

2.70 

5.28 

2.76 

5.46 

• 4.06 

Washington, D. C. 

3.87 

8.60 

a42 

4.17 

a85 

2.07 

3.25 

.79 

3.83 

222 

4.18 

106 

Lynchburg, Va. 

a 72 

8.89 

3.49 

aoo 

a 81 

2.52 

3.17 

182 

299 

.44 

289 

113 

Noriolk, Va. 

a 37 

4.62 

3.76 

aoo 

4.28 

3.11 

3.79 

2. 45 

4.07 

189 

4.33 

2.69 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

I a 19 

a7i 

3.24 

aoo 

3.82 

2.49 

2.91 

176 

3.46 

141 

4.65 

2 85 

Charlotte, N. 0. 

4.20 

1 6.47 

4.30 

i 4.00 

4.67 

4.80 

3.44 

128 

3.92 

2 40 

4.46 

2 29 

C'harloston, S, . 

i 3.45 

' 6.02 

3.41 

1 3.03 

3. 72 

3.61 

2.99 

248 

X 47 

2.^ 

5.89 

5.65 

Atlanta, Ga. 

6.31 

7,31 

4.65 

4.46 

6.78 

4.97 

atis 

.96 

3.09 

.89 

3.88 

4.21 

Thoinasville, Ga. 

4.13 

aso 

4.48 

0.81 

5.09 

5.a5 

a (U) 

2 49 

4.01 

2.69 

4.72 

2 52 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

a 12 

4.89 

a 43 

166 

3.52 

2.20 

2.?2 

3.89 

4.25 

166 

5.58 1 

9.33 

Miami, Pla. 

a 73 

7.93 

2.13 

.29 

aei 

.28 

3.33 

2.29 

6.48 

4 63 

7.13 

224 

Memphis, Tenn. 

5.21 

4.73 

4.35 

a 76 

a 77 

6.79 

4 83 

167 

4.34 

120 

4.37 

1 44 

Nashville, Tenn... 

4.85 

4.48 

4.32 

2.00 

a 44 

3 88 

4.36 

2.45 

250 

2.16 

4.37 

217 

Birmingham, Ala. 

a 32 

aoo 

4,75 

a23 

a76 

4.88 

3.67 

177 

209 

4.31 

288 

a 51 

Mobile,. A la.... 

4.85 

9.40 

aaa 

7.06 

7.17 

9.42 

4.35 

3.09 

4.00 

1. 77 

5.95 

5.04 

New Orleans La. 

4.63 

a 10 

4.47 

3.02 

5.30 

1"). 05 

4.91 

6.39 

3.88 

13.66 

216 

2 70 

Shreveport, La. 

4.42 

3.06 1 

a 61 

i 189 

4.52 

6.17 

4.58 

6.14 

4.16 

3. 61 

3. 58 

2 97 

Amarillo, Tex. 

.00 

.48 

.88 

.08 

.66 

167 

172 

3.74 

3.07 

3.98 

2.99 

3.17 

Brownsville, Tex. 

1.35 

a72 

127 

.02 

123 

196 

133 

2 97 

222 

2 89 

2.37 

2 35 

El Paso, Tex. 

1 .61 

.54 

.46 

1 *17 

.38 

149 

.23 

111 

.35 

.70 

.65 

.11 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

i 1.51 

4.04 

162 

1 .08 

a 18 

3.60 

4.12 

3.73 

4. 36 

3.79 

208 

3.32 

Galveston, Tex. 

3.02 

4.86 

8.10 

127 

a9u 

9.39 

a 13 

a 49 

2 23 

4.08 

4.76 

163 

San Antonio, Tex. 

' 1.68 

1 a42 

1.78 

.08 

1 108 

4.77 

a94 

7.06 

2 96 

.3.33 i 

3. J1 

2 57 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1.34 

2.13 

.96 

.04 

a36 

181 

2.80 

2.66 

5.75 

209 

2 07 

277 

Little Uock, Ark.. 

4.79 

4.42 

4.18 

a52 

4.94 

6,11 

4.61 ; 

3.11 

a 10 

166 1 

4.09 

1. 47 

Havre, Mont...,. 

.60 

.38 

.47 

1 .27 

.48 

.14 

101 

.12 

200 

114 

282 

223 

Kalisf^, Mont. 

1.34 

115 

106 

.63 

106 

.20 

.82 

.21 

171 

123 

198 

120 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

.40 

.88 

.66 

1 .61 

.95 

104 

ia5 

127 

2 43 

175 

167 

4.V3 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

.90 

105 

.74 

1 .64 

122 

.94 

167 

.45 

2 68 

3.05 

190 

167 

Pueblo, Colo. 

.36 

.83 

.47 

.01 

.86 

110 

143 

.94 

108 

164 

147 

.83 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

.59 

.45 

.84 

.28 

.73 

131 

.86 

.82 

111 

3.14 

104 

.32 

Phoenix, Ark. 

1.17 

100 

.69 

.10 

.49 

163 

.43 

3.36 

.03 

.18 

.12 

T. 

Modena, Utah. 

.91 

,38 

116 

.77 

118 

.96 

.83 

2.35 

.86 

.31 

.30 

.06 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1.35 

121 

138 

a45 

aoo 

.60 

2.26 

161 

195 

a 10 

.77 

.21 

Winnemucoa, Nev. 

1.04 

.65 

.93 

140 

.95 

.05 

1 .88 

107 

103 

.53 

.64 

.flO 

Boise, Idaho. 

1.89 

.70 

142 

1 a42 

144 

.51 

1 118 

109 

129 

109 

.88 

.16 

Seattle, Wash. 

4.74 

4.67 

a67‘ 

Z99 

a72 

.85 

a42 

100 

184 

183 

189 

.40 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

a 01 

148 

158 

a 14 

189 

.92 

170 

.63 

183 

105 

lid 

118 

Portland, Oreg. 

a69 

a64 

a42 

7.71 

4.66 

.80 

3.02 

.80 

223 

2 83 

164 

.35 

Bosebur^ Oreg. 

Eureka, Calif. 

aTo 

7.08 

as? 

4.69 

4.66 

7.08 

a 79 
a64 

3.98 

a97 

.06 

.07 

2.48 

a93 

129 

.94 

205 

2 54 

174 

1.13 

107 

106 

.40 

T, 

Fresno, Calif. 

1.60 

.96 

1.38 

.99 

176 

.01 

.71 

290 

.68 

.03 

.10 

.04 

Los Axigeles, Calif.. 

a84 

ao6 

a 91 

a70 

aoo 

.22 

118 

7.53 

.48 

.18 

.07 

T. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

aoo 

a20 

a 14 

a52 

aoi 

.06 

aoo 

4.36 

.98 

.36 

.18 

.00 

Sau Diego, Calif. 

aoo 

.78 

196 

2.33 

170 

.82 

.74 

237 

.41 

.01 

.09 

.01 

San Franeisoo, Calif.. 

4.38 

a48 

a70 

6.40 

a 14 

.26 

162 

226 

.81 

• 26 

.17 

T, 


T.oTrace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 


1 Normals are based on records of 2D or more years of observations. 









































































MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 1271 

T/iBiiB 668.— Precipiiaiion: Normal^ and 19M^ by months, at selected points m the 

United States —-Continued 


Station 

July 

August 


October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Annual 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 

Nor¬ 

ma) 

1926 

Nor¬ 

mal 

19261 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1926 

Nor-! 

mal 

1926 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1 In. 

1 In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 1 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

OreenvlUo, Me. 

4.93 

1.23 

3.55 

2.72 

3.83 

3.47 

3.28 

3.87 

2.99 

5.38 

3.29 

2.86 

40.88 

35.97 

Boston. Mass. 

3.36 

6.06 

4.03 

3.91 

3.19 

i 1.08 

3.86 

3.58 

4.10 

4.07 

3.41 

3.96 

43.38 

40.03 

Buffalo, N. y. 

3.40 

2.17 

2.99 

4.73 

3.18 

1 4.43 

3.53 

0.16 

2 35 

4.05 

2 37 

4.62 

37.28 

40.85 

Canton, N. Y. 

3.23 

3.40 

2.09 

4.11 

2 81 

3.86 

3.34 

4.63 

3.41 

3.95 

2 60 

2. 15 I 

36.18 

37.74 

Treiuoh, N.J... 

4.77 

5.15 

6.37 

7.73 

3.59 

4.67 

3.41 

4.09 

3.43 

4.79 

2 l(y 

2 001 

44 . 43 I 

45.19 

Tittsburgh, Pa.. 

4.42 

1.72 

3.18 

2.96 

2 48 

7.46 

2 36 

4.12 

2.56 

3.27 

273 

212) 

36.35 

35.44 

Scranton, Pa. 

3.83 

2.47 

4.26 

6.60 

2 86 

3.80 

2.91 

3.72 

2.29 

4.09 

2.01 

206 

37.06 

37.48 

Cinoimmtt Ohio. 

3.54 

10.02 

3.33 

6,52 

231 

4.10 

2.32i 

4.49 

3.21 

1.45 

2.93 

2.47 

32 33 

49.80 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

3.55 

! 2.86 

3.15 

4.79 

3.22 

9.10 

2 73 

6.76 

2 76 

2.66 

258 

2.01 

35.04 

41.83 

Evansville, Ind.- 

3.58 

.80 

3.46 

6.44 

3.19 

3.42 

2.74 

4.03 

3.80 

3.75 

2 49 

2.63 

43.36 

33.92 

Indianapolis, Ind_. 

4.13 

3.78 

3.33 

4.97 

3.05 

0.33 

2 79 

208 

2 52 

1.67 

2 04| 

1.95 

41.48 

41.76 

C’hicago, HI. 

3.64 

8.21 

2.88 

.99 

3.02 

5.03 

2 55 

1. 67 

2.50 

297 

2.07 

.87 

23.28 

35.46 

Peoria, Ill.. 

2.97 

5.94 

2.93 

6.79 

3.12 

11. 55 

2 67 

2.52 

2.04 

' 6.41 

2 37 

1.12 

30.29 

52 00 

Orancl Rapids, Mich. 

3.t)4 

2.93 

2.60 

264 

3.46 

4.80 

2 87 

3. 04 I 

2 70 

8.56 

2.64 

1.80 

34.27 

33.60 

Marquette, Mich. 

3 lOl 

4.46 

2.86 

3.33 

3.51 

6.48 

3.19 

2.88i 

2.79 

6.76 

2. 52 

2.36 

32 63 

:i5.81 

Madison^ Wis. 

3.99 

3. 26 

3.21 

1.12 

3.18 

6.5'! 

2.42 

2.8,3 

1,80 

3.63 

1.77 

1.82 

31. 71 

30.33 

Duluth, Minn. 

3.65 

1.84 

3.5;4 

3.61 

3.65 

5.61 

2 74 

2 81 

1.68 

1.62 

1.22 

1.25 

29.93 

25.91 

St. Paul, Minn.. 

3. ,40 

2.92 

3.46 

4.27 

3.42 

6.4:i 

2 34 

2.36 

1.30 

212 

1.06 

1.73 

28.68 

27.34 

Dos Moines, Iowa... 

3.86 

.3.69 

3. 61 

2 95 

3.07 

10.2 > 

2 08 

.73 

1.4H 

2 4 ;) 

1.31 

.07 

32 ib 

32^5 

Dubuque, Iowa_ y, . 

4.30 

5.89 

3. tl4 

1.85 

3.59 

5.48 

2 08 

1.48 

1.81 

3.24 

1.72 

.99 

2101 

3L09 

St. liouis. Mo.- 

3.43 

.64 

2.00 

1.83 

291 

7.10 

2 41 

3.84 

2.88 

2.71 

2 23 

1.15 

37.20 

33.86 

Springfield, Mo. 

4.79 

1.02 

4.31 

6.63 

3.76 

8.33 

2.80 

4.14 

2.64 

296 

2 67 

1.02 

44. 67 

40.48 

Bismarck, N. Dak.. 

2.14 

LM 

1.98 

1.34 

1.19 

2 31 

1.03 

.23 

.68 

.51 

.62 

.04 

17 O'! 

12 37 

Devilb Lako, N. Dak_ 

3.78 

1.05 

2.76 

1.90 

1.39 

2 87 

1.21 

.97 

.71 

.69 

.39 

.43 

20.16 

13.28 

Pierre, S. Dak. 

2.35 

3.93 

2.01 

.78 

1.11 

.74 

.8t 

2.61 

.43 

.38 

.50 

.23 

12 63 

15.44 

North Platte, Nebr. 

2.68 

2.08 

2.40 

2 89 

1.50 

i.2l 

1.15 

.h;i 

.40 

.33 

.47 

.28 

18 86 

14.37 

Omaha, Nebr. 

4.33 

3.13 

3. 02 

2ti5 

3.03 

8.85 

2 35 

.23 

1.06 

290 

.91 

1.20 

30.66 

25.90 

Concordia, TCans _ __ 

3.62 
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T. 
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1 b 29| 
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Weather Bureau. 

T.«Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure, 
t Normals are based on records of 20 yo^irs or more of observaUons. 
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Borer, corn. See Com borer. 

Boston—* 

buUer receipts. 1071,1073 

prices of beans. 950 

reoeii»t8 of cheese. 1081,1082 

liotryils bpssoidca W., cause of onion rot- 558 

Boys— 

club— 

leadership, article by Gertrude L. 

Warren.177-180 

work, subjects and methods of 

study. 344-345 

clubs, article by R. A. Turner. 229-231 

Bran- 

failures as feed, notes.-. 610 

pr'ccs at Minneapolis. 824 

proteins of, investigations and results.. 614-017 

wheat, nutritive value, exiierimente.90-91 

Brani»f 8, K. W., article on “Bugar-cane 

varieties that resist disease’^...... 689-091 

Brcao •- 

l> (king industry, ihanges. 370,371 

unking with dry skim milk, effect. 064 

pt ii»s in leading cities... 824 

Brooding— 

eaUie improvement, discussion.- 188-187 

ci'reala and vegetables, work of experi¬ 
ment stationji. 338-342 

chrysanliicinuiiis, for Northern gardens 221-222 

citrangos and related hybrid fruits. 223-226 

torn— 

for rot disease resistance.256-258 

improved varieties. 339-340 

now experiments, article by Frederick 

D. Richey. 247-249 

cotton, one variety. 263-264 

dairy- 

cows, relation to production- 277-280 

prevention of inbreeding.— 617-018 

flax— 

drought resistance. 364-866 

rust and wilt immunity. 367,308 

livestock- 

improved, article by D. S. Burch.. 183-187 

information.-. 499 

wheat, for resistance to leaf rust, article 

by (k E, Lelghty. 761-763 

BaiGifAM, Reuben, article on '"Photographs 

bdl. tory of agriculture".67*H)80 

Brodelt., a. P., article on "LabOT require¬ 
ments measured tor principal crops"— 466-467 
Br<>on 3 corn, acreage, production and prices.. 061 

Brown - 

B. K., article on— 

"Nitrogen from the air makes good 
fertilixer" (with J. J. Skinner)... 661-S53 
< ‘ JNitash hunger in war years taught 
lesson" (with J. J. Skinner).. .. 593-595 
Fdoar, artiide on "Seed Import control 

law strengthened".. 644-648 

liiLioN K., arllele on "Grain-dust ex¬ 
plosions cause big farm loss" (with 

Gttvid J. Price). 403-^ 

Bbuce, Donald, article on "Timber's har¬ 
vest time depends on soil conditions". 712 

Bucklsv— 

John S„ artitde on "Rabies becoming 
mom prevalent in United States"... 622-624 
S. s., artiefo on "Ton-litter aim improves 
hog^isi^ methods". 731-782 


Buckwheat— Page 

acreage, production, values, eto.890-^1 

prices, statistics, 1909-1926,... .. 892 

statistics, acreage, production, values, 

etc. 888-602 

yields, 192M936. Hm 

Budget, farm home, need for.^2-334 

Buenos Aires, prices spot, for corn, 1912-1926. 847 

Buflalo (bison), surplus disposal. 398 

Buildlngs- 

damage hy termites and means for their 
control, article by Thomas E. Snyder. 706-709 
decay end prevention methods, article 

by Reginald H. Cedley.187-1S9 

department, remarks by Secretary.119-120 

Bulb culture, progress in, article by David 

Griffiths.189-194 

Bulbs, forcing quality. 198 

Bulls- 

proving by records of daughters.617-618 

purebred, value in milk production. 278 

slaughter, loss and prevention.617-618 

Bunt, wheal. Smut, slinking. 

Bunyea, Hubert, article on "Poultry dis¬ 
ease prevention'.. 608-605 

Buriu, D. 8., article on" Breeding imiJTOved 

livestock”.183-187 

Burgess— 

A. F., article on "Moths—preventing 

tlicir depredatfons". 630-533 

J. A., ai tide on “ JJvestoclc reports issued 

weekly to country bankers". 501-502 

Burk, L. B., article on— 

"Oruding animals and meat to show 

quality". 401--403 

"Purebred livestock markets".618-619 

Business organizations, farmers, estimated 

busineiis. 1238-1241,1246 

Butter - 

cold storage, statistics. 1077 

creamery, statistics, production, etc. 1069-1070 

wxporirt, destmation, 1924-1926. lisi 

impoits, origin, 1924-192G. 1191 

maiketing methods, article by K. C. 

Potts.194-196 

prices statistics.107'^-! 070 

production statistics. J064 

receipts at principal markets. 1070-1076 

trade international. 1077 

Buiierfat production, relutinn to feeding und 

))rcodinp. 277-283 

Buttermilk, composition and utiliza¬ 
tion.-X.. 296,297,299 

Cabbage- 

acreage, production, and prices_921-922,923 

shipments, car lot. 922 

Cacao. Cocoa. 

Caine, John T., article on "Packers and 
Stoi k> ards Act; how it Ls administered 5(»3-565 

Calcium - 

arsenate, inspect ion results.. Ill 

cyanamide, description. 548 

nitrate, description. 648 

Cau>wkll, j. H., article on "Beverage juices 

from apples and grapes".168-169 

Call crop, production, article by W. H. 

Black.196-198 

Calf kins, imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1191-1192 

California, date growing, remarks. 802-303,305 

Callander, W. F., compilation committee 

for statistics. 8)1 

Calves— 

insfiection for slaughter..... 1069 

prices, statistics__ 1047-1050 

btatistias for 1926. 1047-1066,1062 

See aho Cattle; Cows; Livestock. 

Camera, u.'^e in livestock Jtldging, article by 

M. IJ. Fohrman. 491-494 

See al$o Photographs. 

Campbell, Maude, article on "Garment 

fitting for the home dressmaker"- 899-401 

Camphor, imports.... 1181 

Canal Zone, abacfi culture and study...... 125-126 

Cane— 

products, manufocture_............. 63-94 

sugar- 

disease resistance of varietifls, article 

by E. W. Brandes. 688-691 

varieties desirable* qoAUtiaB and use 689-690 
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beanSf RtalteticB_ d 20 

oonii sweet— 

statistics^,,___927 

peas, statistics.—. 932 

spin^, statistics. 046 

sweet potato, advantages and qtudities. 094-696 
stwdardization for, article ^^ 21^,727 

Cantaloupes— 

acreage, production, and prices-..... 024 

mildew, eisect on market__—-- 720 

shipments, carlot,....____ 924 

Capital, Ikrm, importance on Groat Plains. 408-409 
Carbon- 

dioxide, ammonia by*produot, uses. 746 

disulphide, use against Japancuw beetle.. 461 
Carlson, T. A., article on “Crates for live¬ 
stock built to nt the animaJs”........... 283-282 

Carpet beetle. Sec Beetle. . 

Carrots, acreage, production, and prices. 922 

Casein, manufacture, sale, and uses— 297-298,299 

Castor pomace, comi) 08 Uiou, note. 358 

Cattle- 

beef, prices. 1046-1048,1060 

breeding improvements, discussion-183-187 

changes and improvement of industry... 34-36 

dairy, numbers by breeds. 1061 

exports, destination, 1924-1926—— 1181 
feeding for profit, article by George W. 

Collier...-... 201-2fB 

fever ticks, eradication... 80 

foot-and-mouth disease, eradication.... 878-381 

grubs, injury to hides...— 38 

imports, origin, 1924-1920. 1190 

infertility, relation of vitamin diet, ar¬ 
ticle by M. H. Pohrman. 420-451 

inspection for slaughter. 1059 

market receipts, sUtistics. 1041-1044 

numbers and value on farms. 1036-1038 

prices and values.... 1040-1068 

shipments statistics. 1045 

statistics- 

numbers, etc. 1036- 

1038,1041-1050,1062,1089-1091 

of diseases. 1089-1091 

ticks— 

eradication in South, article by W. 

M. MacKellar. 709-71J 

eradication statistics. 1089 

tuberculosis- 

control.-.78-79 

supprossion, methods and progress. 180-183 
world statistics, numbers by coun¬ 
tries.. 1040-1041 

See also Bulls, Cows; Livestock. 

Cauliflower- 

acreage, production, and prices. 925 

shipments, car lot. 925 

Cedar rust, apple, control_148-151 

Celer y— 

acreage, production, and prices. 926 

disease and control, article by Arthur C. 

Foster. 222 

fertilizer experiments in Florida- 223 

shipments, car lot. 926 

Cereals— 

breeding_ 338-342 

protein content.613-614 

Chambliss, Charliss £., article on Soy¬ 
bean rotation increases rice yields greatly. 673-^76 
Chatfielp, Charlotte, article on “Food 
studies throw light on diet problems“... 871-372 

“ appetite,“ manufacture, etc___ 300 

cold-storage statistics. 1082 

cottage, manuhicture and sale, remarks.. 297 

exports, destination, 1024-1926. 1182 

imports, origin, 1924-1026. 1191 

prices, New York. 1086 

production statistics.... 1064 

statistics, marketing, etc_ 1064,1070-1086 

trade, international. 1085 

Cherry- 

stocks and seeds, Imported and native.. 392-393 

varieties, seedlings and stocks. 892-893 


Chestnut— Page 

' blhAL control suggestions, artkfle by Q. 

F. Qravett. 207-ai 

Chinese, blight control and uses... 268-209,210 

dead, uses of wood.211-212 

poles, cutting time. 210 

stamps and roots, tannin content, article 

by K. W. Frey.697-098 

trees, blight spread and losses. 209 

wood; blighted, value, article by R. D. 

Carver.211-212 

Chestnuts, importation, note. 210 

Chlcago- 

butter receipts. 1071,1073-1074 

prices— 

cash, for oats. 860 

cash for rye. 860 

cash, for wheat, all kinds. 821 

cash, for winter wheat. 819 

cash, for yellow com. a _ 846 

of beans. 950 

of butter. 1079 

of cattle. 1061,1067-1068 

of hay and straw. 093 

of hides, statistics.. 1151 

of hogs. 1102,1103,1105-1106 

of lard. 1110 

of oleomargarine. *1088 

of rye, 1909-1925 . 834 

receipts— 

and shipments, clover and timothy 

seed.1018-1019 

of cheese. 1081,1083 

Chickens— 

feeding with dairy products__ 297,299,300 

prices, statistics, 1910-1926. 1162 

tul)erculosis... 70,337 

white diarrhea, control. 338 

winter laying, specialization. 325-327 

. See also Poultry. 

Chicks— 

feeding with dry skim milk. 665 

hat chcries, influence on poultry industry 607 
CniLCOTT, E. (\, article on ‘nlreat Plains ag¬ 
ricultural development". 406-410 

Chinquapin, susceptibility to blight. 209 

Chipping, methods for turpentine yields.. 739-741 
Cholera, hog— 

history and control.416-419 

statistics of control.1112-1113 

See also Jlogs. 

Christknsen, Chris L., article on “Coopera¬ 
tive marketing wholly dependent on busi¬ 
ness manamment," (with A. V,Swarthout) 236-240 
Chrome leather, tanning and durability... 658-659 
Chrysanthenium, northoin gardens, article 

by Funnan Lloyd Mulford. 221-222 

Cider, improvement study. 168-169 

Cigars, tobacco for, growing.. 724-725 

Citiangc, seed production, note. 226 

Citrangequat, habits, uses, etc. 224,225 

Citranges, propagation, culture, value, article 
by Walter T. Swingle and T. Ralph Rob¬ 
inson. 223-226 

Citrus- 

aphid, new pest in Florida, article by 

A. C. Baker. 225-227 

hybrids, effect of frost. 225 

limonia Osbeck. See Lomon, Chinese 
dwarf. 

statistics, production, marketing, etc.. 904-910 
Clark— 

Euna Louise, article on “Clothing ex¬ 
penditures of farm families". 227-229 

J. Allen, article on “Wheat varieties for 

the Western United States". 767-769 

Clarke-McNary Act- 

progress in operation.115-116 

provision for forest nurseries. 390 

Glassing, cotton, necessity, laboratory, tests, 

etc. 267-270^271 

Clay, Harold J., article on— 

* * Honey market reports bimonthly"... 434-436 
** Peanuts: How they reach the con¬ 
sumer". 56^-671 

Climate- 

effect on €fg I eying. 825^27 

Florida, effects oa epidemic of eitnis aphid 226 
See also Temperature; Precipitation. 

Clothes, washing, temperatures for, article 
by A. Elizabeth HiU.V.. 759-761 
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Clothing-- Page 

farm family expenditures, article by 

Edna l<ioulse Clark. 227-229 

fitting by home dressmaker, article by 

Maude Campbell.399-101 

Clover- 

acreage, etc.-. 985,991 

anthracnoso resistance.-. 631 

hay, prices, statistics. 991 

red- 

diseases.*. 628-629 

seed imports, 1919 to 1926, table. 645 

seed origin, importance, article by 

A. J. Pieters. 627-629 

winterkilling, discussion. 627-628 

seed— 

anthracnoso resistance. 628-629 

coloring law of 1926. CMie 

acreage, production, etc..... 1018 

^ See also Seed, clover, 
sweet. See Sweet clover. 

Cloveis— 

hairiness of stems.—. 631 

red, origin and typo characteristics, ar¬ 
ticle by A. J. Pieters. 630-631 

Clubs, boys and girls, article by R. A. 

Turner. 229-231 

See also Boys; Girls. 

Conn, N. A., article on “Nemas and recent 

progress in nematology loseai'ch”. 540-643 

Cocoa- 

by-products, preparation and use as for- 

tilizcr. 358-359 

imports, origin, 1924-1026. 1194 

C^oITce— 

imports, origin, 1924-1926.,. 1194 

prices, wholesale, New York. 1034 

trade, international, statistics—..,.. 1033 

Cold storage— 

f4Ppio statistics. 900-901 

beef statistics.lOCO-1061 

butter statistics. 1077 

cheese st a t istlcs. 1085 

mutton, holdings, 1916-1926. 1129 

pork stocks. 1108 

Coleman, I). A., arti<5lo on ‘'Oil test for oil- 
bearing seeds found " (with H. C. Follows),654-656 
Colleges — 

agricultural, attendance decrease. 126 

land-grant, list. 792-793 

State, outlook reports. 662 

ColUtotTkhum Irifotii. See Anthracnoso. 

Colley, Keoinald IT , articlrj on “Building 

decay and W’ui s of pro venting it ’’.187-139 

Collier— 

O. A., article on “News WTvice on grain 

markets”... 643-644 

CuioiKiE W., article on “Feeding cuttle 

for profit ”. 201-203 

Colloids, soil, behavior, article by P. L. Gilo 231-232 
Color— 

honey, importance in grading. 436 

indication of quality in meat.-. 401,402 

Colts, number and value on farms, statistics. 1152- 
Sec also Horses. 1163 

Comb honey. S(e Honey- 

ritfisumers, protection of interests.. 16 

Cooking, meat, fine art, article by Lucy II. 

Ale^auder. 611-613 

CoHMiis, Whitnkv, article on “Taxation of 

farm property burdensome”. 098-699 

Coons, G. IT., article on “r»cots of primitive 

t \ [>o in disease control ”.167-168 

CoovKR, M. K , article on “Peach survey of 

national ccopc show's pitfalls”. 567-569 

Cooperation— 

agricultural, discussion by Secretary. 6-16 

benefits of Cupper-Volstead Act. 14 

favoniblo decisions. -. 244 

livestock commission agencies thriving, 

article by C. O. Kandoll... 234-236 

marketing- 

butter and eggs, remarks.195-196 

recognition in laws, aiticlo by L. S. 

Hulbert. 241-244 

value of business management, arlido 
by Chris T.. Christensen and A. V. 

Swarthout. 236-240 

value of education, article by A. W, 

McKay. 240-341 

seed-improvement aseodations. 048-660 


Cooperative organisations, number, member¬ 
ship and business. 1248 

Cofienhagen, prices of but ter. 1079 

Copper- 

carbonate, disinfectant against wheat * 

smut.065-667,681-684 

sulphate— 

algicldal use, discovery. 636 

use in control of alga), mosquitoes and 

bacteria. 636-630 

Copra, imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1197 

Corn- 

acreage, production, value, etc. 834-836 

and hog ratios. JlOl 

borer, control measures. 244-247 

borer, invasion of corn Stales, article bv 

W. n. Walton. 244-247 

breeding- 

experiments, article by Frederick jD. 

Klehoy.-. 247-249 

Improved varieties. 339-340 

canned, production. 927 

canning fitness, factors.688-689 

ooDsumptiou m Europe, article by Q. B. 

L. Arner.. 249-250 

cost of lifoduction— 

by States.1212-1213 

yi(‘U1 groups. 1213 

exports, destination, 1924-1926. 1187 

hybrids, linos used in combinations_ 248-249 

infection with Gihhtrella saubinetti. . 269 

injury from drought. 314,315-310 

i nspcction for classifi cation. 843 

labor requirements. 467 

marketing statistics..841-847 

outlook reports, complex conditions_ 661-662 

picker, mechanical- 

advantages . 521-622 

in corn raising Btate.s, article by L. A. 

Heyuoldson. 621-522 

prices spot at Buenos Aires. 847 

price.s — 

statistics. 846-847 

to producers. 846 

product iim— 

cost and yields, by States. 1214 

etc., in \92b .39-40 

receipts at primary markets.. 841 

rclution to nogs, remarks by Secretary... 2-3 
resistance to rot diseases, article by James 
K. llolbert and James G. Dlcifson... 264-269 

stati.stics, production, pricx'S, cte. 831-847 

sweet, for canning, acreage, production, 

and prices.. ... . 927 

See alxo bweet corn. 

trade, international. 844 

visible supply. 842 

world crop, acreage, production, and 

yield . 837-840 

yellow l.a Plata, i)riccs,spot,atLiverpooL 847 

yellow, pricT.s, cash . 846 

yields by states, J921-1926. 836 

Cotton— 

aereafie, production, value, exports, etc.. 062 
Aruericaii-Egyptian— 

dtvelopineii t and growdng. 251-258 

variety, in Hnited States, article by 

Thomas n. Kearney. 261-264 

boll weevil. See Boll weevil. 

boll worm. See Boll worm, pink. 

breeding in one-variety communities.- 203-266 

classing need, laboratory, tc.*;ts, etc. 207-270,271 

closing pirico, futiue delivery, New York. 976 

cost of production, yield groups. 1218 

endurance of drought, note. 278 

exports, destination,'1924-1926. 1186 

fabrics, laundering. 760 

fertilization wdth nitrogen salts, results.. 662 

fertili/.or use... 966 

fiber laboratory, work of. 287-269 

ginned, by seasons. 966 

growing— , , ^ 

one-variety communities, article by 

C.B. Doyle. 263-267 

profits in Ptaked Plains. 274 

Texas J'laius area, article by E. O. 

Wooten. 271-274 

Hawaii, injury by boUworm. 6^ 

Imports, origin, 1924-1928. 1194 
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Ootton—OontlnuMl. Fate 

lintersy production... 9®4 

long staple, production and quality_44-4d 

marketing— 

CQOpatatlTe. advantages. 14 

free competition. 263 

marketings monthly by fanners. 970 

middling, prices spot. 974-975 

outlook reports, preparation. 561 

prices— 

etfoct of snapping.2T0-271 

remarks by Becrotary. 1-2 

8i>ot. 972-977 

to producers.. 972 

production— 

and pHces, 1996.._ 41-46 

oflint. 963 

K. T., article on “Furniture destruc¬ 
tion by insects.” (With E. A. Back).. 390 

residual, use, grading, etc.. 262-263 

rust, due io lack of imtash. 694-696 

snapping, comparison with picking— 279-271 

statistics, production, prioes, otc.^. 962-977 

strength tost... .. 271 

tra<1o, inttwnational. 971 

vorld crop, acreage, production and 

yield. 967,968-070 

yield per acre. 963 

yields in Sail River Valley. 264 

Cottonseed— 

crushing- 

industry, development, article by 

O. B. Mcloy.259-263 

origin and growth of industry. 259-261 

delinting, problem of residual fiber- 261-262 

grading, basis and study, article by Q. S. 

Meloy. 275-276 

nioai— 

prices. 980 

prioes, 8 TnarUots. 980 

oil— 

cstraction, history, otc. 259-262 

prices. 979-980 

trade International. 979 

pric<*s. 978 

production and— 

farm value. 977 

prices....-_ 978 

Cowpeas— • 

prices. 060 

sewl, prices. 06J 

Cows— 
dairy - 

average production... —. 280-281 

records, relation to sires. 617 

relation of feed to production. 277-280 

milk— 

numbers, and values on farm. 1037 

prioes. 1046 

testing- 

associations, factor in dairying, ar¬ 
ticle by J. B. Parker . 280-283 

pnK)f of value ol briMxling and feeding, 

article by J. O. McDowell_ 277-280 

udder- 

capacity. 745 

structure and capacity, article by W. 

W. Bwett. 741-746 

Coyotes, num hers and control-.. 776 

See also Wolves. 

Cranberries, statistics, production and prioes. 910 
Crates, livestock, built to fit, article by T. A. 

Carlson. 283-285 

CuAwroRD, Nelson Antrim, article on— 

“Books on farming increase”_175-177 

“ Prwsald to farmers increasing — - - 808-610 

Cream, production, statistics. 1064 

Credit— 

fturmer*s, article by D. L. Wlckens and 

A. N. Moore. 285-287 

intermediate, banks, aid to farmers-285-286, 

288-289 

leans to fiarmers, remarks by S^retary — 16-17 
rates of interest, reduction by Federal 

loans. 286-287 

WBrehouseaot, article by n.B. Vohe.-. 287-290 
OssscH, Gilbert T„ article on “Bwiae ery¬ 
sipelas identified with *diaiiiioiHl i(km***, 686-697 


PSfS 

Cress, growing, control of pest. ^ 

Cbitcbfield, B. H., article on “Production 

and consumption surveys useful'*.610-612 

Crop- 

production, index numbers. 1208 

summary, statistics. 1200-1219 

Crops— 

acreage, measuring device, article by 

8. A. Jones. 290-201 

food, improvement by experiment sta¬ 
tions, article by Henry M. Steeco. 338-342 

improvement associations, aid to stand- 

ardlzotlon. 049-650 

outlook reports, purpose and reliability... 50-52 
principal - 

BtTOttgo by States. 1205 

labor requirements, article by A. P. 

BrodeU . 466-467 

production estimated for 1926.29-31 

surplu:}, disiKisel, discussion by Secretary. 3-6 
value - 

and rank, statistics. 1204 

per acre, 1926. 1208 

per acre, iO combined. 1205 

yields— 

benefits of rotation... 037-638 

gain per acio, article by R. O. Weits 291-294 

Cucumber, mosaic control methods, article 

by 8. P. Doolittle. 294-295 

Cucumbers— 

acreage, production, and prioes. 927-028 

shipments, car-lot. 928 

Curing- 
onion - 

artificial process. 668 

value in control of rot, artiolo by 

J. r. Walker. 558-550 

peanuts . 570 

Currant, black, source of blister rust, article 

by Samuel B. Dctwllor. 171-175 

Currants - , 

imporls, origin. 1195 

raeuuce to whlto pmo. 780 

sprood of rust .72-74 

Cyanide, sodium, production and use. 296-296 

Cyanides, uses on the farm, article by E. W. 
Ouernsey. . 295-296 

Paffo<lil&, handling, remarks. ...189-I9t), 194 

Daooit, E. M., article on— 

“Flaxsi^d price largely infiiionoed by 

Argentine crop”.. .. 365-366 

“Pciich prices are mainly governed by 

siieofcrop”. 565-567 

“ Potato supply, effect on markets”.598-699 
Dairy- 

by-products and utilisation methods, 

BrtK*Jc by L. A. Rogers.296-300 

cattle. Cattle, dairy. 

cows. See Cowj, dairy. 

industry, changes, 1917-1925, article by 

T.li. PIrtle ..-. 300-302 

sires, proving through daughters’ recxirds, 

article by J ('.McDowell.617-618 

Dairying 

ad vantage of purebred herds . 485 

loss from unproductive cows. 279 

low-cost, cow-testing associations a factor, 

arrlcle bv J. B. Parker.280-283 

remarks by Secretary. .33-34,86-88 

Dallas, prices of cotton.. 974 

Dana, Samuel T., article on “Wood lots in 

Northeast pay wwl for care ”. 779-780 

Date- 

growing, southwest States, a new indus¬ 
try, article by Walter T. Swiugle. 302-306 

p^m, propagation and culture. 302-306 

Dates— 

imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1105 

proiwgatiou, discussion. 302,303-304 

ripening oxperiinenta. 71 

sealing qu^ity.. 304 

Davis— 

R. O. £., article on “Nitrogen fertilizers 

listed and described”. 547-548 

W. C., article on “Meat retailing 

methods”.515-518 

DAT, P. C., article on “Drought and its 
efibots in United States”.314^16 
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aocounting, data on earnings, disoossion. 

447-450 

EDlmals, statistics, number, prices, etc.. 1036, 
1112-1130,1151-1162,1178 
Set alto Animals; Cattle; Chickens; Hogs; 

Horses; I4imb8; Poultry; Sheep; Swine. 
businesSt diminishing returns, article by 

W.J.SpUlman. 477-479 

commodities, price changes, article by 

L. H. Bean. 666-511 

earnings, and income data, article by 

n. W. Hawthorne. 447-450 

environment, improvement. 431 

families— 

clothing expenditures of, article by 

Edna Louise Clark.227-229 

food habits, article by Edith Hawley. 372-374 

family expenditures, statistius.. 1226 

income groujw. 448-450 

life, relation of village planning. 762-756 

population depletion, decrease. 591-592 

power. See Power, farm, 
prices— 

changes measurement, article by L. 

H. Bean. 506-511 

index numbers. 1222 

statistics.1219-1226 

production factors. 444-446 

products— 

exports, V. S., destination, 1924-1926. 

1181-1190 

foreign trade, 1924-1926.. 1174-1176 

prices, wholesale, index numbers,... 1224 

proi)erty, taxation burden. 698-699 

returns, 1922-1925, study, article by ii. W. 

Moudum. 348-351 

slaughtering. 519 

wages, perquisites as aid. 675 

Fanners— 

business organizations. 1238-1241,1246 

contact through survejs. 681-582 

living expenses, statistics. 1227-1228 

mutual insurance companies..... 454-456 

recreation, value and progiess. 626-627 

tenant, percentage in United States, ar¬ 
ticle by IT. A. Turner. 703-706 

working day, average for year, article by 

J. B. Hutson. 785-786 

Fanning— 

cfllciency increase.318-324 

readjustments, study by Department_52-53 

returns— 

to labor and capital, 1924 and 1926... 1207 

1926, with comparisons. 1206-1207 

surveys of production and consump¬ 
tion. 610-612 

type, changes in 1919-1924, article by 

W. J. Spillman. 203-207 

Farms— 

abandonment in East. 112 

family, living-level, study, article by 

E. L. Kirkpatrick.351-3.53 

irrigated, importance of size, article by 

iJyron Hunter. 602-668 

ownership- 

changes from 1920 to 1925 . 699-703 

general conditions. 705-706 

statistics. 801-1271 

tenancy, changes from 1920 to 1925, article 

by O. M. Johnson.. 699-703 

value and incomes, data, 1920-1926. 800 

Fats, comparison in genuine and imitation 

sausage. 643-644 

Feeding- 

cattle, for profit, article by George W, 

Collier. 201-203 

dairy cows, relation to— 

production. 277-280 

profit in production. 277-280 

excessive, cause of dairy loss. 279-280 

livestock, practices in feed lot.513-514 

period for cattle. 202 

poultry, for disease prevention. 604-605 

soy-bean, trials... 673 

Feeds, dairy, homo growing, etc. 283 

FeedstuCTs— 

farm, nows service- 

article by H. 8. Irwin. 645-546 

effect on prices. 546 

sonroes of material. 645 


Feedstuffs—Continued. Page 

farm, news service—Continued. 

value to farmer. 646 

protein content, variation, article by D. 

Breose Jones.-.612-617 

value, dependence on protein content. 612-618 
Fellows, H. C,, article on “Oil test for oil- 
bearing seeds found” (with D. A. Cole¬ 
man). 654-666 

Fence posts, preservative treatment.188-189 

Fertiliser- 

ammonia, making by Department.101-102 

application, law of returns. 477 

concentrated, European, experiments, 

note. 367 

gypsum, value. 677 

magnesia, for tobacco plant, article by J. 

E. McMurtrey. 604-505 

making with fixed nitrogen. 551-653 

materials— 4 

Imports, United States... 1254 

price and value at mine. 1252 

sales in Cotton StateB. 964 

Fertilizers— 

buying through cooperatives. 302-363 

celery, experiments in Florida. 228 

commercial, preparation, article by Wil¬ 
liam H. Ross. 353-356 

concentrated— 

problems of preparation, etc. 356-358 

testing, article by Oswald Schreiner 355-358 

difficulties in use. 356 

flxod-nitrogen, improvements in prepa¬ 
ration. 354-366 

inspection and exi>erimcnts. 334-335 

mixed, advantages and suggestions for 

buying. 300-361 

nitrogen- 

advantages of urea, article by H. J. 

Krase. 746-747 

from organic by-products, article by 

a. r. Walton.558-360 

list and description, article by K. 0. 

E. Davis. 647-.648 

phosphate deposits, article by K. D. 

Jacob. 676-678 

production- 

end value. 1251 

consumption, and foreign trade. 1253 

purchasing by farmers, article by C. C. 

Fletcher. 300-363 

use on coUoi), statistics. 965 

See alto Manure, green. 

Fibers— 

animal, imports, origin, 1924-1926._. 1193 

vegetable, imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1194 

Field rr(»ps '- 

othcr than grain, statistics. 958-1035 

summary, acreage, production, and farm 

value. 1200-1201 

Figs, imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1195 

Fires— 

extinguishing, device for threshing ma¬ 
chines. 405 

forest- 

cost of prevention. 117 

f 01 coast service.« 102 

menace to farm woods. 777,780,782 

woodlands, scar damage heavy, article by 

George Q. Hedgeoek. 363-364 

Fishee, O. S., article on “ Seed improvement 

associations in the United Stales ”. 648-650 

Fitting, clothes, details of study. 399-40f) 

Flavors, milk, study, objects and results.. 523-524 
Flax— 

disease immunity studies.80C-3G8 

drought-resistant, development, article 

by Lystcr II. Dewey. 364-365 

imports, origin. 1194 

rust- 

• immune varieties, development, arti¬ 
cle by Arthur W. Henry. 300-368 

immunity, breeding and study.... 367,368 
wllt-reslstant, suscoptlbilily to other 

diseases. 807 

world crop, acroago and production_ 872-874 

Flaxseed- 

acreage, production, values, etc. 870^ 871 

imports, origin. 1197 

marketing, receipts, prices, etc.. 876-879 

oil production, 1919-1926. 876 
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price, influence of A.rgentine crop, article 

by E. M. Dagglt. 365-366 

prices— 

at Minneapolis. 879 

cash at Winnipeg. 879 

statlstlcB. 878,879 

receipts— 

at Duluth. 1901^1926. 876 

Minneapolis. 876 

statistics, acreage production, values, 

etc. 870-879 

trade. International. 877 

Set also Flax. 

Fleeces, clean-wool content, determination 

method. 783-784 

Fm'tcher, C. C., article on “Fertilizer pur- 

cliasiiig by farmers”. 360-3A3 

Flivt, L. n., article on “Eloctroculturo cx- 

jX'uripnts not yet conclusivo”. 327-328 

Flour, Lewis B., compilation oonimittee for 

statistics. 801 

Floods— 

hazard, seasons. 368 

losses and warnings, article by H. C. 

Frankenflold. 368-369 

wai inuKS— 

luid savings. 369 

of Weather Bureau. 104 

Florida, llinequat growing, note. 487 

Flour- 

consumption decrease in United States, 

article by 1.. il. Bean. 369-371 

middlings, prices at Minneapolis. 825 

prices, retail, in leading cities . 823 

production by inontlis, I92r) and I92(L.-. 822 

spring patents, pneoa al Minneapolis.... 823 

wheat, cxpoiis, dcistination. 1188 

See alno Wheat. 

Flowcriiig, daylight eflects, article by IT. A. 

Allard. 300-309 

Fohrman. M. M , article on— 

“ lufcrtiliti in cattle and vitamin diet 4.50-4.51 

“Livestock judging aided by u.so of 

cam era ”... 491-494 

Folsom, j . C., article on “ Perquisites hold 

good farm help ”. 574-.576 

Food— 

and drugs act. Federal, enforcement.91-92 

and tlrugs legislation, remarks. 4bJ 

<rops, niiprovcmcnl liy experiment sta- 
tvms, article by Henry M. Sieeee.,. 338-342 

distnbation spt>ikij,'e article by Charles 

Thom.-. 371-370 

farm Inmiiies, deficient ias in diet.. 373 

habit'}— 

in .jJties, remarks. 370-37J 

t f farm familio:>, article by Editii 

IJawloy. 372-.374 

kinds from soy beans. 673 

preservation, home demonstration 

work. 427-428 

selection for health.316-318 

selection score c;xrd. 317 

spoilage— , , 

prevention, improvements In han- 

• dling. 376 

time factor, remarks. 370 

use of artichoke. 463 

variations in (luaiii-y, dietary signihcanco, 

article by ('narlotto Cliatfleld-... 371-372 

waste by spoilage, ctvuses of deteriora¬ 
tion_-. 375-376 

Foodstull’s, index number for foreign <rick-, 

article by G. B. L. Amor........ 383-380 

Foot-and-iiKJUtb— 

(ILsease— 

eradication. 78 

in tho Uniit'd States, article by A. W. 

Miller. 378-381 

outbreaks, dates and control meas¬ 
ures.. ^78 

Infccticn, burning carcasses. 379-380 

Forage— 

planLs, seed imports, statistics. 1019 

soy-bean, use. 672 

Forecast}, frost, for orchard heating. 882-383 

Foreign Irude— 

agricultnnil products, U. ri...H<4-1199 

foutlslulTs index number, article by 
G. B. L. Arncr. 383-886 


Forest— Page 

nurseries, State, distribution of trees in 

1926 . 388-590 

products— 

foreign trade, 1924-1926. 1174-1176,1181 

imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1IW9* 

selected, foreign trade, 1909-1926. 1181 

statistics. 1174-1176,1181 

Service, -^tudy of polsim plants. 591 

trees, indication of land value. 639-540 

Forests— 

benefits to farmers, remarks by Secre¬ 
tary. 111“116 

fires, weather forcctist service. 102 

grazing lontrol as aid to tree growth, 

article by U. A. Pearson.385 388 

highway construction, work of 1926. 90-97 

National- 

administration, cost. lie 117 

areas by States. 1266-128/ 

list and locations.794 <95 

timber use, comparison with grazing.... 388 

trees for planting, article by Alfred B. 

Hajaings. 388 390 

Form.abloh.v de, disinfectant use against 

grain smuts, eficciivenoss. 667 

Fort Worth- 

bogs. pricc.s. 1103 

prices of cut tie. 10.53 

Fobs, 11. N ui tide on “ Law and tho fanner’s 

buslnes.s”-_.179-483 

Fohtkr, Arthur (\, article on “OAory 

disease and its control”... 222 223 

Fox, raising, notes. 393,395 

FRANKENriELo, 11. (\, atUclo on “Floods 

and the funner”.308-369 

Freezing- 

danger to orange groves, article by Lon A. 

iiiiwkins. 559-560 

on or. ■ nge pu Ip. 6.59 

food, efloct on spoilogc changes, note ... 376 

Freight— 
rates— 

ugricultiiruJ productr, changeIndex 

numben}. 1248 

livestock, index number.*. 1249 

readjuvimcnt needs. 17-18 

siatje war period, article by B. h. 

Gould. 390-391 

wheat — 

bv ocean. 12.50 

index niiiubors. 121S 

tonnage, railways. 1247 

Freights, weight per carlotid of stnerui CvUu- 

modilK's. -. 1260 

Fre 5 , it. W article or— 

“leather damaged by impure air,” 

(With F. P, Veitdi) . 483-486 

“Shoe soles from ‘l»end* of hides most 

durable.” (With t'\ P. Voitch). 657-660 

“Tanmn content of chestnut stumps 

and roots”.... 697-698 

Frost- 

effect on citrus hybrid-. . 225 

forecasting m orchard boating, article by 

J. B. Kincer. 382-383 

injury ti» oranges, dotcetjon. 558 .559 

WTirnings to fruit growers. 103 

Fkothingiiam, E. II., artich? on “ Wood lots 
in tho Piedmont Itcgion a profit source”.. 780-782 
Fruit— 

crops, summary, acreage, production, and 

farm value. 1291-1202 

growing, frost forecasting in orchard heat¬ 
ing. 382-383 

now for beverage lirao«iuat, article 
by T. Balph Koblnson and Walter T. 

Swingle.'.487-489 

tree*!, proi>agcition problems. 393 

Fruits-- 

canne<i, exports, destination, 1024-1026... 1186 
dried, exports, desliiiation, 1924-1926, 1186-1186 

fresh, exports, deBtination, 1924 -1926. 1186 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 . 119.5 

maturity te-sts. 89 

principal commercial croiis, 1926 . 46 

statistics, production, marketing, etc... 896-918 
tree stocks, improvciueut, article by Guy 

K. Yerkes. 391-393 

unloads of 10 commodities at 11 mar¬ 
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flayuifaifttOi^x K«»«rtloto on **Bom9 UU 

on tko r -- _ 1 ■ 431-488 

Fuel* eoturoe of air i^lntion. 486 

Fulglimn^ oats turiaty, origin and toipor- 

tanee. 554 

Funirt—" 

enemies of red olOTor. 628 

heterocism discovery. 146 

wood-destroying, oontroU.187-189 

wood-rotting, attack at fire scars. 363-364 

Fungicide and Insecticide Board, work, 

article by J. K. Haywood. 451-464 

Fungicides, investii^tions.109-110 

hvitoidea W., cause of onion rot.. 658 

cedar rust on apple, oontroL.148-151 

Fur- 

conservation in Alaska. 100 

farm, experimental. 394 

farming, growth of industry, article by 

Frank 0. Ashbrook. 898-395 

Furniture, destruction by insects, article by 

K. A, Back and R. T. Cotton. 896 

Furs, production on farms. 109 

Gags, Ohablis E., article on ** Tobacco mar¬ 
kets show cigarettes in growing favor”.. 721-726 
Gaines, £. F., article on ”Wheat varieties 

resistant to stinking smut”. 769-772 

Galloway, B. T., article on— 

“Bamboo groves thrive in the United 

States”. 154-166 

“ Quetta nectarine—a now fruit of Indian 

origin”. 620-622 

Galpin, C. J., aitiole on “Population flow 

from farms to cities declines”. 691-692 

Galveston, prices of cotton. 974 

Game- 

conservation In Alaska. 109 

Fedei-ai preserves, designation and acre¬ 
age. 796-799 

refuges, utilization of marshlands. 313 

surplus stocks on reservations. 108 

surpluses as surprise to wild-Ufe guardi¬ 
ans—article by Edward A. Goldman 397-399 
Gardens, northern, chrysanthemum produc¬ 
tion. 221-222 

Garlic, flavor In milk, experiments. 624 

Garments. See Clothing. 

Qabnku, W. W., article on “Tobacco not 

always helped by rotation”.719-721 

Garveb, B. D., article on “Chestnut 
blighted wood good for all timber uses”. 211-212 

0<ises, air, dangers in. 486 

Oai-oline, taxes, 1926_ 1269-1261 

Gelatin, finish for fabrics. 681 

Oibberella smbinetii, infection of corn. 259 

Gibbons, O. £., article on “Meat standards 

and thelivesto^ producer”.519-521 

Gilbert, J. C., article on “Radio aids in 

disUibution of market news”. 624-626 

OiLE, P. L„ article on “Colloids and soil 

behavior possibilities”... 231-232 

Girls— 
olttb— 

leadership, article by Gertrude L. 

Warren...-.- 177-180 

work, subjects and methods of 

study.- 344-345 

clubs, article by R. A. Turner. 229-231 

fhrm, heme industries for, article by Ola 

Powell Malcolm. 428-431 

GUoaporium caviivorum. Su Anthracnose. 

Glucose, exports, destination, 1924-1926. 1187 

Glue, for fobrlos....................... 681 

G^wtsklns, imports, origin, 1924-1926..... 1192-1193 

Goldman, Edward A., article on “Gama 
surpluses perplex wild-life guardians”... 397-399 

Gooseberries, menace to white pine. 780 

Set also Bibes. ^ 

Gould, B. B., article on “Freight rates since ^ 

the war"-.-.. 390-391 

Grades— 

livestock and meat, value to buyer- 620-521 

toboooo, use in seUmg.... 718 

Grading— 

animals and meat, to show quality, 

article by L. B. Burk.40Mg 

frolta, etc., raowks by Secretary.68-69 

grain legl&ition. 482 


CUading—Continued. 

lobiooot Sectors in. 717^718 

tomato, benefit to growers. 725 

Grain- 

areas, blackbird control, article by £, R. 

Silmbach. 169-171 

dust e^losions* cause of hum loss^ article 
by David J, Price and Hylton R. 

Brown. 403-406 

futures act, remarks. 105-106,481 

grading legislation. 482 

markets, news service. 643-644 

rust. See Rust stem. 

seed, treatment for smut. 681-684 

small, labor requirements.... 467 

smut, seed treatment. 681-684 

smuts, disinfection. 667 

Grains— 

attack by varieties of stem rust, article by 

E. C. Btakman.^693-694 

exports, destination, 1924-1926. 1187-1188 

tmpoits, origin, 1924-1926. 1195-1196 

statistics for principal crops. 803-896 

variPtiou in resistance to rust. 693 

Gram, golden. See Bean, mung. 

Oram, green. See Bean, mung. 

Grape Juice, improvement study..168-169 

Grapes— 

beverage Juices from, article by J. 8. 

Caldwell. 169-189 

production and shipment. 911 

Grapefruit- 

prices auction at New York.908 

shipments, carload. . .. 906 

statistics, production, marketing, etc.... 904, 

905,906,908 

trees, number by Stales. 906 

use a* stock for lemon. 221 

Grass, length indication of laud value. 639 

Qbavatt, O. F., article on “Chestnut blight 

is unohockeci’.. 207-2U 

Grazing- - 

control as aid to tree growth. 386-388 

damage from excessive numbers of stock. 387 
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discussion by Secretary_..... 6-16 

needs and limits.__ 7-0 

recognition in laws, artide by L. 8. 

Hulbert.241*214 

value of business management, artlcilo 
by (Hirls Ia Christensen and A. V. 

Swarthout.-^#236-340 

value of education, article by A. w. 

McKay. 240-241 

corn, stolistlcs. 841-847 

cotton, prices, etc___ 263*264 


eggs— 

grades, establishment and use. 324-325 

receipts, prices, etc., statistics_1163*1170 

fall, of cattle, roquirements. 2ai 

farm, books numerous.. 176 

flaxseca, receipts, prices, otc. 875-871 

bay. standards and inspeoliou service.. 410*412 
hogs— , 

cause and control of price cycles. .. 419-422 

stuiislics. 1092-1113 

livastock— 

by couporutive agencies_ ... 234-230 

conditions and needs. ->03 

ciatcs built to fit.... 283- '85 

vsluc ol breeding . I'H 185 

meat- 

retail methods', article by W. r 

P'ivU.515 516 

st.itisiics.IIM-HM 

milk statistics. 1003-1060 

oats, stocks, prices, etc.85' 

orderly, purpose and eflects of warehouse 

act-. 287,289,260 

peach, factois and methods.. .. r><)8 

perns.916-017 

periods, variation. 801 

poiihr’'— 

improvement .. 608 

receipts, etc., ly20-I926_. 1156-1161 

reports on outlook, value. 6«) i 

seeds, improv enieut. 051 

sheep statistics, receipts. 1110-1121 

soy bean. staiidoTfls .675-^)76 

vegetables, change in conditions, article 

by Wells A Hhemian--. 750-752 

wheat, elevator reports, farm stocks, 

etc.811-312 

Markets-- 

foreign, review by Secretary. 47-60 

gram, newsservice— 

aiticlo by O. A. Collier.643-544 

distribution. 541 

sources of material. . • 643 

livestock- 

agencies, etc... .. 564 

for purebred, article by L. H, Burk. 63S 0^9 

reports from dealers... f 

meat, statistics, 1920-1926. J H5-1. l 

potato, supply effect, article by E. M. 

Daggltt. 608-599 

reporting service, country-wide, article by 

J. Clyde Marquis.633-631 

study in * 

farming surveys. 61’ 

in Idaho survey. 612 

wheat stocks, report.. 766 

world, relation to farming. ., 67 

Mauqvis, J. Clypic, article on “Reporting 

service on markets is country-wide ”. 633-634 

Maurh, r. DwmuT, article on “Poisoning of 

livestock by plants”. 687*891 

Marshlands * 

drainage, foresight necessary, article by 

Talbott Donmead.312*314 

Utilization.3J 3-814 

Marshes. See Marshlaiids. 

Marvaoa, tomato, new variety. 723 
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.714-716 
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powder as inaeetioide".619-620 
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McMcrthey, J. E., article on "Magne'^u in 
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Meat- 

adulteration in sausage making.C12-641 

and meat products, trade, international, 
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consuTucr’s interest, romarLs-.519-520 

consumption, 1007-1926, statistics_1144-1145 

cooked, tests of quality.-. 511 

oookioB: ns a One art, article by Lucy M. 

Alpxaridrr..511*.“>13 

cooking tinuotinns...—. - 511-513 

cooperative study, notes.499-500 

exports..1183-1184 

Koderal inspection, statistics. 1144 

glades, value to buyer__ 620-521 

grading of animals for quality. 401-402 

Inspection, remarks-.-. 83-81 

iTiN estigatlon'® — 

aid to stockmen, articlo by K. F. 

Warn-or . 513-515 

scorie.83 84 

marketing, statistics, 1920-1926. 1145 1146 
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months. 1148-J150 

products, rtntistlcs, consumption, prices, 

etc.. 1144-1145, 1117 

quality, factors.. - - - 515 
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rotaii industry, study and results.515-516 
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sc'iMUjing, remarks . 512 
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variations m quality. 373 
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control . .—. 563-665 
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iulubc, dm and lenikiu- 212,213,215,218 
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MiddUiigs, flour, prices at Mmneapolis. 426 


Milk- *••• 

condensed, internationaji trade. 1066 

oonsumption increase. 302 

cows. See Cows, milk. 

dry skim, uses, article by Oaorge E. 

Holm... 661 

ev^orated, exports, destfriatjon, 1924- 

exports, destination,1924-1^ * IIIIIII. * * 1182 
flavors and odors, causes, article by C. J. 

Babcock. 522-624 

food dements, kinds and uses...663-664 

garlic flavor, experiments... 524 

powdei-, manufacture. 298-299 

powdered, exports, destination, 1924-1926. 1182 

prices, statistics. 1067-1069 
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and markeli^. 11 

and use, statistics... 1063 

averages, 1925. 625 

indexes, article by Joseph A. Becker 526-526 
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relation to feed. 526 
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sour, treatment and sale. 298 
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sugar, use in poultry raising. 300 

supply of New Orleans, lemarks.611-012 

Millardet, discovery of copper-1 1 me fungi¬ 
cide. 630-037 
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A. W., articlo on "Foot-and-mouth dis¬ 
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J. M., article on "Bark beetles and tim¬ 
ber consorvati on ". 362-164 

Millet. See Hay. 

Minneapolis, prices— 

and receipts of flaxseed.875,879 

cash, of spring wheal. 819 

of— 

barley. 861* 

flour, upring patents... 823 

brail and middhugs.. 824,825 

flour seed. 879 

Mohair, imjxn'ts, origin . 1193 

MouLEXi, John K., article on "Livestock 

problems thal have been solved". 497-501 

Mloistme, food, factor in spoilage.375-:576 

Montgoiiior>, i^riccs of cotton. 973 

Mooki*, a. N., articlo on "Cread. for the 

farmer" (with D. L. Wickens). 285-287 
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Mouse, W . Jarticle on— 
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tujc".5‘57~538 

"Boy-be:m output jncrcasing in United 

btalcs *.671-673 

"Bo>-bcan varieties newly dev, IojnmI for 

Umlcd StatCvS farms.". 676-679 
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blinks ami loan agencies.286-287 

Mosuc— 

cucuinlicr, control metlio<ls', firli(l<» by 

H. F. Doolittle.294-295 

wheat, control . 763-765 

Mosquitoes, control vnth copiicr sulphato— 636 

Moth - 

brown-toil -- 

docrea.se oi infested area... 633 

spread and control.530- .331,533 

clothes, Thw<Ua btseiUtlla, attack, man¬ 
ner and loss by.... 396 

gipsy— 

control. 76-77 

reduction of colonics.631-532 

si'resd and control . 580-533 

Moths, clopredutions prf'veiiti m, artnle by 

A. F Burgess.530-533 

Motion pi < turea— 

department, new.. 99-100 

for furmcr, article by Fred W. Perkins. 584-5,37 

subjects and use.634-537 

value to exteusuNa workers........ 536-537 

Motor vehichis— 

iBvonue, 1925. 1262-1268 

taxing for road mainteuanoe.. ........ 414-415 

Movies. Sec Motion pictures. 
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nfimber and Tal^e on fkrma^ atatia- 

tlcs..U5l,Ufi3-li64 

See olM Horaea. 

JAxojfokd, Furman Lloyd, artifiile on 
*' Cbryaanthemuma for the northern tJnited 

States'*,-*. 221-222 

Mungbean. Bean, mung. 

Muskmelona, mildew, efleet on market. 750 

See also Cantaloupes. 

Muskrats, raiaingi remarks*. 395 

Mutton— 

froeen, stooks in storage. 1129 

international trade, by countries. 1130 

situation by months, statement for 1926.. 1130 

Nggel, Karl WUhelm von, researce on 

algae. 636 

Nason, Watnb C., article on— 

‘'IXospitals for agricultural communi¬ 
ties^'. 439-442 

''Recreation for the farming population”. 626-627 
"Village planning contributing to bettor 

farm life”. 762-756 

Naval stores agreement, turpentine lease for 

farmers.. 736-738 

Nectarine, Quetta— 

Indian fruit, article by B. T. Qalloway. 620-622 

introduction and characteristics. 621-622 

Nectarines, commercial production.— 622 

Negroes, extension agents, numbers, work. 270,277 
Nelson, E. W., article on "Reindeer In 

Alaska”. 631-633 

Nemas— 

and recent progress in neniatology re¬ 
search, article by N. A. Cobb. 640-543 

behavior, Influence of amphids. 642 

description and economic importance.. 640-642 

relation to other auimals. 642-543 

use for control of insect pests... 642 

Nematode, beet, control. 72 

Nematology, advances and changes. 541-643 

Nomlc diseases, control . 542 

Now Mexico, Staked Plains, area for cotton.. 274 
New Orleans— 

prices of cotton. 974 

prices of rice, 1909-1920. 889-890 

rice receipts and stocks. 886-887 

trade area, market survey.611,612 

New Y ork— 

bnller receipts. 1070,1072 

cheese receipts.-. 1080,1082 

pnoee— 

apples. 904 

auction for citrus. 908-910 

beans, from California. 959 

beans, Lima. 959 

butter. 1078 

cattle and beef.. 1067-1058 

coflee, statistics. 1034 

cotton. 976 

granulated sugar, statistics. 1014 

^ linseed oil mem... 881 

rice. 889 

vegetables. 946 

Newe— 

distribution, livestock market, article by 

E. W. Baker.. 494-496 

service- 

farm feedstufrs, article by H. S. 

Irwin. 646-646 

grain markets, article by O. A. 

OolUer. 643-644 

Newspapers, interest in agriculture—...—610 

Nitrate of Ume, description. 648 

Nitrogen- 

air, good fertilizer, article by J. J. Skinner 

and B. E, Brown. 661-563 

atmospherio— 

dimculties in use. 668 

manufactUFe growth. 660 

processes of fixation. 660 

availabiUty, in green manures, article by 

Nathan R. Smith. 646^7 

fsrtiliser—' 

from ornmic by-products, arti<fle by 

G. P. miton. 869-860 

prindpal sources—.. 649,661 


Nitrogen—Ooatinued. Page 

fertiliser—oontisued. 

urea, advantages, article by H. 7. 

Krase. 746-747 

See iiUo Fertilieers. 
fixation— 

depmideDoe on bacteria. 487 

increase. 652 

materials use. 561-662 

progress, article by J. A. Almquist.. 649-651 

purpose and progress. 101,363-366 

use of inoculated legumes, article by 

Lewis T. Leonard..486-487 

fixed, use in agriculture. 660-561 

forms available for fertilisers. 651 

inorganic, effect of use on crops. 663 

Norduke, tomato, new variety.. 731 

Norfolk, prices of cotton... 973 

Numbers, index, explanation and objec¬ 
tions.r.. 610-611 

Nurseries, fruit, Improvement of stocks_ 391-398 

Nuts, imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1196-H97 

Oatmoal, exports, destination. 1187 

Oats— 

acreage, production, value, etc. 848-840 

exports, destination, 1924-1926. 1187 

inspection for classification. 857 

marketing, farm stocks and shipments... 856 

prices, statistics. 869-860 

production costs and yields, statistics_1215. 

1216,1217 

receipts at principal markets . 856 

sprouted, use in breeding experiments. 460-451 

statistics, production, prices, etc. 848-860 

trade, international. 858 

varieties— 

winter wheat belt, yield, article by 

T. K. Stanton. 663-564 

produced by experiment stations.... 340 

visible supply.j., 856 

weight in pounds per bushel. 1219 

white, prices, cash, at Chicago. 860 

world crop, acrejige, production, etc... 851-S51 
yield— 

by States, 1921-1924. 860.1216 

gain per acre. 291-292,204 

Odors, milk, study, objects and results_ 623-624 

Oil¬ 

cake— 

exports, destination, 1024-1026. 1189 

meal, trade, international. 1035 

trade, international. 1035 

cottonseed- 

extraction, history, and develop^ 

ment. 259-262 

variation in kernel content. 276 

flaxseed. See Linseed oil. 
meal. See Linseed oil. 

soy bean, uses and importance. 672 

test, oil-bearing seeds— 

article by D. A. Coleman and H. C. 

Fellows. 554-566 

equipment. 565 

expense. 666 

See also Linseed oil. 

Oils, vegetable— 

expoils, destination, 1024-1626. 1186 

imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1197 

Oleo oil, exports, destination, 1924-1926. 1186 

Oleomargarine, statistics, production, prices, 

etc.1089-1088 

Olive oil, trade, international. 012 

Olives— 

Barouni— 

characteristics. 657-563 

introduction into United States— 566-558 

propagation. 658 

variety, article by Boland McKee. 660-558 

food use in Europe. 656 

imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1195 

yield per acre. 668 

Omaha, priees— 

of cattle. 1065 

of hogs. 1104 

Onions— 

acreage, production, and prices.. 

curh^, lor rot prevention, artlde by J. C. 
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Imports, origin. 1199 

rot- 

origin, course and control. 558 

prevention by curing, article by J. O* 

Walker.658-^59 

sbipments, oar lot. 930 

Orange, trifoliate, use as rootstock, etc. 224r-225 

Oranges— 

exports, destination, I924hl926. 1186 

freezing- 

hazard, article by Lon A. Havkins. 559-660 

injury, prevention methods. 669 

prices, auction, at New York. 909-910 

shipments, carload. 906 

statistics, production, marketing, otc_ 904, 

905,906,907,908,909,010 

trade, international. 907-908 

trees,mumber by States. 905 

Orchard, peach, site selection. 569 

Orchards, heating, forec^ting indispensable, 

article by J. B. Kincer. 382-383 

Organizations, farmers, estimated business.. 1238- 

1241,1246 

Outlook reports— 

description and purpose. 660,682 

preparation, article by H. R. Tolley— 560-563 

value and plans .:. 662-663 

Oysters, vitamin content.92-93 

Packers and Stockyards Act- 

administration, article by John T. 

r>aine. 563-566 

provisions. 663-664 

remarks. 482 

Packers. See also Stockyards. 

Packing industry, legislation. 481-482 

Paine, H. 8., article on Sirup ‘sugaring' 

preveutable by use of invertase”. 660-661 

Parasites— 

enemies of Japanese beetle. 461 

poultry, suppression, no^e. 602 

Parkkk— 

Edward C., article on “Hay stand¬ 
ards and inspection system”.410-412 

J. B., article on “ Tow-testing association 

a factor in low-cost dairying”. 280-283 

IPft S ttlFQS 

condition, first of month, 1909-1926. 994 

mixtures for. 686 

permanent, use of sweet clover, article by 

L. W. Kophart . 684-686 

sheep, experiments at Beltsville farm_ 652 

Patents, employees, remarks by Secretary— 118 

Patterns, use in dress fitting.. 400 

Pea— 

Chickasaw. See Bean, mung. 

Oregon. See Jiean, mung. 

Peach— 

crop, shipment, distribution, and meth¬ 
od*?. 668 

industry, information for growers. 667-569 

moth, destruction, methods. 84 

survey, national, article by M. R. 

Cooler. 567-509 

PeachbvS— 

crop, size, relation to price. 666 

Ooorgla and Carolina, comparison of 

prices. 666,667 

marketing, competition and shipments. 668-569 
oreh aid- 

development, information. 507-568 

site selection. 6C9 

prices— 

inflaeiioe of size of crop, article by 

E. M, Uaggit. 666-667 

on farm, relation to size of crop. 566 

to Jobbers. 916 

production— 

and shlpmouls.912-913 

increase. 567-568 

remarks by Secretary..46,63 

shipments, car lot, by States.913-915 

varieties, commercial importance. 568-669 

Peanut oil- 

refined, price, Now York....- 1002 

trade international. 1002 

PeanutiS— 

acreate, production, and priees. 997-998 

cleaning methods. 670-571 
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growing, curing and sale..*.500-570 

Imports, origin, 1904-1926. 1197 

marketing, article by Harold J. Clay^. 509^71 

origin and production. 869-570 

preparation for sale. 577 

prices at shipping points. 999-1000 

roasting, information. 571 

shelling methods. 571 

statistics, production, prices, etc. 997'*100i 

trade international. 1001 

use in oil production, statistics. 1000 

Pears, production, shipments and prices... 916-917 
PxARsoN, a. A., article on “Forest grazing 

aids tree growth”. 386-388 
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canned, production. ^ 

gieen, acreage, production, and prices.. 981-932 
winter, culture and value in South, article 

by H. N. Vinall. 772-774 

Pecan trees— 

crowding, remedy...5TO-574 

size and spread. 571' 

sunshine and space necessary, article by 

C. A. Reed. 571-574 

Peppers, acreage, pioduction, and prices. 983 

pRRKiNs, Fred w., article on “Movies for 

the farmers”. 634-{37 

Peterson, Esther c., article on “Starches 

and other finishes for fabrics”. 680-681 

Philadelphia, receipts of— 

butter. 1071,1075-1075 

cbeese. 1081,1083 

Phoenix dactylifera. Sec Date palm. 

Phosphate- 

fertilizer deposits, article by K, D. 

Jacob. 576-678 

kinds, making and use in agriculture.... 576 

losses. 577 

Phosphazote, description. 548 

Phosphoric acid, liquid, making and use... 677-678 
Photographs— 

agricultural story In, article by Reuben 

Brigham. 678-580 

extension, requirements. 679-680 

livestock, usefuinoss . 198-201 

use in extension education. 678-850 

See aho (''amora. 

Picnics, farmers'. 626 

Piedmont region, wood-lot profits, article by 

E. Jl. Frotningham. 780-782 

PiEMEisKL, it. L., article on "Natural plant 
cover and soil potentialities” (with H. L. 

Shantz). 638-540 

PiETER.s, A, J., article on— 

"Red clover seeds' origin Is im¬ 
portant”. 027-629 

“Red clover strains, how they be¬ 
have”. 630-631 

Pig surveys— 

influence on packing business. 581-682 

lung trouble, caused by roundworms.. 6:10-640 
market stabilization, article by O. L. 

JIarhm. 680-582 

methods and advantages. 580-^1 

See also Hogs. 

Pima cotton, development, value, etc.. 252-253,254 
Pine— 

beetles, and timlier conservation, discus¬ 
sion. 162-164 

forest, I 'olorado, injury by grazing. 386 

turpentine, chipping methods for nighest 
yields, article by Lenthall Wyman.. 738-741 
Pinos— 

danger from gooseberry—:. 780 

piotection from blister rust.171-176 

specie.?, menace of blister rust . 173 

Pink bollworni. Sec Bollworm. 

PiRTLE, T R., article on ‘‘Dairy industry in 

procevssof change”. 300-302 

Pisnm arrensc. See Peas, winter. 

Plant- 

cover, natural, and soil potentialities, 
liTticle by u. L. Shantz and R. L. 

Piemelsel. 588-648 

growth- 

essential elements. 804-505 

use in estimating soils. 538-589 

Plant Industry, Bureau, study of poisonous 
plants. 591 
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production from c on c e n trated lertllicer, 

note.-.,.r_ 366 

seed— 

reqtdrements. 809 

tests. 897 

shipments, oar fot. 989,940-912 

statiados, prodaotlui, prices, etc. 9384M5, 

lltetim 1227-1218 

tind^ futemattail. 943 

world crop, acreage, yfojd, send piroilue> 

tion. 986-938 

yfokh- 

from good aeod, artidfo by WSffiam 


Ma(toefr—Continued. Pigi 

yleld*--oontinued. 

gdn per aure. 291-298,294 


. per acre, by Steftei... 
yidda, Idgfeig prerequisites.. 


C. G., artide on *’SJioep aoras test 

pastures St Bdtsvillo”...062-954 

R. C., article on ’’Butter and egg market* 

ingme&oda”...194-196 

Poultry— 

afoureditatloD— 

influence on market, artide by A. 

Jull. 691-608 

purposes and rules... 691-602 

breeding, etc--— 83 


kinds, symptoms and oonlsal. 891-606 

prevention, artide by fiubert Pun* 

yea. 608-406 

dreaaed, marketing reedpts, 1929-1936 

.1155-1161 

frozen, storage, 1915-1926.. 1162 

industry expansion, article by R. B. 

Slocum. 606-068 

marketing, trends. 607-608 

production estimates now, artioie by 

R. A. Jones. 806-908 

statistics, prices, marketing, etc.1156-1162 

See aleo Chickens. 

Power, form- 

hours of work per horse. 786-788 

tractors, use in dry farming. 784-730 

Precipitation, selected points, by months. 1270-1271 
Press— 

a gricultural, present dmracter.. 608-909 

d to fanners, artide by Ndsen Antrim 

Crawford. 608-610 

service, purpose and usefulness.66-56 

Pbice. David J.. article on’’Grain-dust ex¬ 
plosions cause big form loss” (with Hyikm 

k Brown). 403-498 

Price fixing, oooperative, limitations... 230 

Prlocs— 

apples, statistioB. 901-904 

asparagus, statistics.. OlO 

auction, for purebred livestock. 619 

barley, statistics, 1909-1W26.... 868-869 

beans, statistics. 920,958-959 

beef, New York and Chicago. 1067-1058 

beeswax. statistics, 1920-1926. 1173 

bran ana mkldllDgi, Minneapolis- 824,8?6 

bread in leading cities_..._ 824 

buckwheat, statistics, 1009-1926. 892 

butter, statistics. 1078-1079 

cabbage, statistics- . 921-922 

cabbage, to jobbers.... 923 

cantaloupes, statistics. 924 

carrots, st«distios....—__ 9*25 

cattle— 

statistics. 1046-1058 

variation with aeason... 203 

oauiifiower, stetistfos. 925 

oefory, statistics. 926 

cheese, statistics.1086 

chickens and turkeys, statistics. tl02 

coffee, New York, stattstlos. 1034 

control by cooperative marketing.12-13 

corn- 

spot, Buenos Aires and Liverpool... 847 

statistics. 845-847,927 

to producers. 845 

yellow, cash. 846 

cotton— 

Egyptian___«.... 252-264 

New Orleans....____ —.. 974 

New york. 976 

cottonseed. 978 

cottonseed oil.^.... 979-980 

oowpeas... 900 

cranberry, by Rtates. 910 

cueumbera, statistios. 927-928 

dtoct of pototo consumption. 608 

cggplaut, atatlsllcs. 928 

eggs, statistics, 1910-1926... 1148,1170 

farm— 

dianges maosuremaitt, tttida by 
L. H. Bean.48MI1 

imimr minilMwri . ^ . 1099 
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Frioes—Continued. PW 

tturms—Continued. 
labor, m Vaflw. 

BtatlstioB. iTM-irn 

work and groupa of papers_M9 

flaxseed— 

Influenoe of Argentine crop. 

statistics.-.8TB-870 

fkmr, retail, teadiug cities. 823 

grapefruit, statistics. 908 

Etdes, at Chicago, statistics. 1151 

hog— 

changes atndi^* artide by Alordeoai 

Ezekiel.422-424 

fluctuations, eanse and control.419-422 

statistics_110W109 

honey- 

reports by I>epaitment. 421 

latatistlcs, 1020-1926. 1171-1172 

hope, statistics. 094.997 

hones, 1910-1926, statistics_ 1166 

index numbers statistics.. 1225-1236 

Kafir, at Kansas City. ^95 

land, inflation In Great Plains region.. 406-407 

lemons, statistics.. 909 

lettuce, statistics.-.-. 929 

linseed oU at New York. 881 

lumber, startles. 1264 

maple sugar and sirup, statistics. 1017 

meat, Chicago and New York, by 

months.1148-1160 

milk, statistics. 1067-1069 

oats, statistics. 859-860 

oleomargarine, at Chicago. 1088 

onions, statistrcs. 9.30,931 

oranges, statistics. 909-910 

peach, relation to— 

lai^ plantings.:_ 867-668 

size of crop, article by E. M. Daggit. 885-567 

paadieB, to ^bbers. 916 

peanut oil. New York. 1802 

peenuts, statistics. 997-1000 

pears, statistics. 917 

peas, statistic. 931-923 

por^stiti sties__ 1111 

poulfrjr, itotistics___1158-1162 

pototoae— 

statistics. 935,944-946 

to jobbers. 945-946 

fieo,Ne« Orleans.§89-890 

seasonal trends. 239-249 

seed, alfalfa, clover and timothy_ 1018, 

1020,1921-1024 

sheqp, statistics. 1123-1128 

solium stdtistics. 893,896 

sorgo for drop, statistics. 1016 

SOT bean and oowpeas. 60 

spinach, statistics. 946 

statistics. See each crop and other form 
product. 

strawbetrles, statistics.917,918 

sugar, granulated, statistics.. 1014 

sweet potatoes, statistics. 947,949,950,951 

tea, in New York. 1036 

^baooo, statistics.-. 1032 

tomato^ statistics.. 962,953 

trees for planting. 389-390 

wjiktermelans, statiaUcs_ 954 

wheat- 

discount for smut. 683 

statistics.818-821 

wholesale- 

farm products, index numbers... l22St 1224 
nonagricultural eommodtties, index 

numbers___...__ 1225 

wool, statistics. 1130-114L 

pnrrcBAKD, Fbed J., article on **Tomato 
earieties deTelcped for watTosIslanee**.. 725-727 

Protein, ofaenge in ooektag, mmarJu. 612 

Ppoteme—' 

bran, investigations and reanita..§14-617 

In feedstufls, variability, article by D. 

Biieese Jones. 612-617 

sausage canapacifloii.§42,643,644 

Pmnm, destination, 1924-1986. 1186 

Peodds, InJoary to furatinre. 396 

radimtion% Bepartiaent— 

lMaeaiddtetrilHi§lan,fm.119-119 


m _____»9-79i 


PomeU Act, beaefUi 
Pysetbma— ^ 

tmportaUciAi ^ 

powder, Inseotlcide, artide by 0. C. 

McDonnell.....— 

Quail, increaae work--—*—,— 197-108 

Quarantine— ... 

cedar rost, proposal-- IW 

com borer, oonVot measuve. 246 

feyer-ticic, line In South. 799 

foot-and-mouth disease— __ 

materials daa^us.. WrfS 

provisions and results. 378,380^1 

Japanese beetle. !!MS 

moth, in Northeast ^etes--— 831-W 

pink bollworm, note. JM 

plant— ^ ^ 

amendment of act. 77 

with aseptic propagation* dfocus- 

tion__ 152-153 

Quarantines, plant, domestic and foreign.'... 76-77 
Quetta nectarine. See Neetarine, Quetta. 


See Neetarine, Quetta. 


Babbits, raising, nates.. 394,395 

Ra Wy *— 

precautions against... 624 

prevalence, article by John 6. Buckley. §23-§M 

symptoms and precautioDS__ 923,624 

Badio— 

aid in ^trlbutlon of market news, artiote 

byJ. C. Gflbm. 924-4125 

broadcasting to formers. 56-67 

market news service, expansion.. 624 

truusmissionof weaweriaaps-192-108 

use in livestock market news repeats_ 495-496 

Bainfoll. See Preolpitation. ^ 

Balsins, exports, destination. ]924-lra8_ 1196 

Bamsxh, C. article on ^'Drainage ditch 

clearing”. 399-312 

Baot)ell, C. article ea ” Cooperative 
livestoi*1i: commission agenci es thriniw**- 284r239 
Ranges— 

condition, etiect un call onm___199-197 

open, obsbicle to tick eradleatioii. 711 

sheep, grazing practices at Dubois, Idaho. 055 

Western, problems. 36 

Recreation— 

buildings, farm eomrauaity.. 627 

for farming population, article by Wayne 

C. Nason... 685-W7 

Red clover. See Ctovdi* ;7 

Red Tice, weed, note_ 673 

Rxed, C. a., article on **Pecan trees require 

abundant sunshine and space''.. 571-574 

Reevus, (luoROE 1., artide on **Alfolfo 

weevil control methods”_ 139-142 

RefoTOstetion, work under Ctarke-McNary 

Act.98,115-118 

RefWgeration, food, for prevention of spoilage . ^^ 5^ 

Refuges, game, use of marshes___... 313 

Regulatory laws, violatioos, 1926_117-118 

Reindeer— 

in Ahiska, status of industzy, article by 

E. W. Nebmn. 631-633 

raising in Alaska. 832 

Reports, outlook. iSre Outlook reports. 

Research, dividends in unforeseen ways, 

article by A. F. Woods. 634-647 

Rxyiroi.D 80 N, L. A , article on— 

** Combine harvesters in the Oie&t 

Plains”... 232-234 

”Mechaniu*l com picker In the cora- 
rafclng iStates”. 521-522 

lugrum Ti. See Curran*., black. 

sp^d of mst,.. 72-74 

Bice— 

acreage, production, values, etc. 881-882 

exporfo, destination, 1924-1926.1197-1188 

grading schools, etc..__ 59 

itqpofts, erigin, 1924-1926. 1195-1196 

marketing statistics, receipts, pKioeg,«ti9. 985-890 

prices and receipts. 998-887 

prices, New York and Niew Oxfoews.. 889-890 

rMeipta «t New Oriam, J999-1IOO. 886 

fotatlon with any bems, sowing dlrec- 
tkins.___ 
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Rice—CoBtiniied. Paigf 

BtfttlstioB, MMim, priidttetioii, tbSum. 

etc.ia-m 1187-im ujMhiiw, laoo 

Btooks at New OrlefliiB, 1009-im._ 8S7 

trade, iBtematloiial. 88S 

varieties, prodooed by experiment eta- 

tions. 841 

world crop, acreage, production, etc... 888-d86 

3 ^d, 1021-1926. 882 

yieide, effect of soy-bean rotation, article 

by r^harles E. dnamblbs.. 678-675 

Bi€hit, Frxx>shick D., article on **Com 

breeding In new experlmente *'. 247-249 

Richland oats variety for winter wheat 

belt. 553,854 

Biding, endurance teste, remarks.1. 201 

Hi vers, flood warnings by leather Bureau.. 104 
Boads— 

construction, Federal-aid.94-96 

funds for In 1926. 415 

improvement and maintenance, remarks 

byBecretary.19-20 

mileage- 

county and local.1268-1259 

State highway systems-....__ 1256-1257 

rural, mileage, improvement, usage... 412-414 

State, use by farmers, etc.f percentage.. 413-414 

See also Highways. 

Bobinson, T. KAtPH, article on— 

“Asepsis for plants from abroad*' (with 

Walter T. Single).162-163 

“Citrauges and some related hybrid 

fruits" (with Walter T. Swingle)_ 223-225 

“Liniequat: A new hardy ade fruit.** 

(With Walter T. Swingle). 487-489 

Bodents, control, aid by department. 107 

Boqxrb, L. a ., article on “ Dairy by-products 

and methods of utilizing them". 206-300 

Root rot, brown, remedy for. 721 

Roses, stocks for_ 893 

Rosin, exports. 1181 

Boss, William H., article on "Fertilizers in 

concentrated form devised". 363-355 

Rot- 

diseases, com, resistance, article by James 
R. Ilolbert and James Q. Dickson.. 254-259 
onions. See Onion rot. 
wood— 

by fungi, control. 188 

resulting from fire scars, etc.. 363-364 

Rotation- 

tobacco, effect on yield, article by W. W. 

Qarner..719-721 

way of reducing production cost, article 

by Wilbert W, Weir.. 637-638 

Roundworms— 

life history and control. 638-040 

prevention by sanitation, article by 
Benjamin Schwartz.. 638,641 

Rubber— 

cnide, imports. 1181 

India, imports, origin, 1024-1926. 1199 

plants in experiments. 70 

production in United States.68-70 

trade, international. 1265 

Rust- 

blister— 

control, discussion.173-176 

from black currant, article by Samuel 

B. Detwllor. 171-176 

spread stages.172-173 

study and control.72-74,77 

cedar, injury to apple, article by M. B. 

Waite.145-161 

cotton, cause. 694-696 

flax- 

immune varieties developed, article 

by Arthur W. Henry.3fl 

susceptibility of wilt-resistant varie¬ 
ties. 367 

leaf, of wheat, resistance experiments, 

article by 0. E. Leighty. 761-763 

parasites causing, comparison of wheat 
and flax kinds. 367 


of wheat, control measures.74-75 

varieticB. attack on grain, article by 

E. C. Stakman. 693-694 

whaat. mBiftb&nnA InhArltAtiAA 7A2-.7AS 


damage to wheat, reduction.161-168 

^ stem, epldemicB in United States. 169 

acreage, production, values, etc.. 825^686 

exports, destination, 1924-1986. 1188 

marketing- 

receipts, 1909-1926. 831 

statistics. 831-834 

prices, 1909-1926. 883-834 

statistics..... 825-834 

trade, international. 832 

world acreage, yield and production... 827-830 
yrids, 1931-1926. 826 

Sakel ooitOD, competition with Pima.. 258 

Salt, use in curing meat. 518 

Salts, accumulation and effect on landL...... 671 

San Francisco— 

butter receipts. 1071,1075 

prices of beans. 950 

receipts of cheese. 1081,1084 

San Jose scale, control studies, remarks_160-110 

Sanitation, livestock problem. 408 

Sardine^ deterioration.. 92 

Sabli^C. F., article on— 

" Horse production falling fast in U. 6.". 437-439 
"Wages of farm labor in the last 60 

years". 756-758 

Sabscer, E. R., article on "Pink bollworm 

and measures to exclude It".. 

Sauerkraut, cabbage for, acreage, etc.. 

Sausage- 

casings, Imports^ origin. 1104 

genuine and imitation, comparison, arti¬ 
cle by Robert H. Kerr. 642-644 

making, meats in use, remarks.. 642 

Savannali, prices of cotton. 973 

Scab, wheat, Injury to corn. 259 

Scales, log, tree, etc., lumber content reckon¬ 
ing. 716 

Schools. See Education. 

Schreiner, Oswald, article on " Fertilizer in 

small bulk being tested". 355-358 

Schwartz, Benjamin, article on " Round- 
worms of swine prevented by sanitation ’ *. 638-641 
Scofield, Tarl S., article on "Alkali in 

irrigated districts'^.142-145 

Sechrist, E. L., article on " Honey grades set 

aim for beekeepers”. 435-436 

Seed- 

act, Federal, provisions. 647 

a l fal fa_ 

from abroad, article by H. L. West- 

over. 136-189 

prices, producers' statijjtlcs.1020 

selling price, wholesale, Kansas City 

and Minneapolis. 1023 

clover- 

acreage, production, and price... 1017-1018 
alsike, selling price, wholesale, Chi¬ 
cago and Toledo. 1023 

imports, origin, 1024-1026. 1198 

prices, statistics... 1020,1022 

receipts and shipments, Chic^o. *4018 

red, selling price wholesale, Cfhicago 

and Toledo. 1023 

com, selection for breeding, remarks.. 248-249 
cotton, pure, importance and mainte¬ 
nance. 253 

oowpea, prices. 961 

disinfectants for control of smuts. 665-667 

flax. See Flaxseed. 

importance in cotton breeding. 263-265 

importation, control law, strengthening, 

article by Edgar Brown. 044-648 

infection, bean wilt, study. 165-166 

potato, certified, study and results. 599-600 

records, support of seedsmen, artiele by 

G. C. Edler. 650-651 

soy-bean, prices. 960 

timothy- 

prices, statistics.... 1021,1022 

receipts and shipments, Chicago.... 1019 
selling price, wholesale, Chicago and 

St.louis... 1024 

treatment for grain smut. 681-684 

vegetable, stabilization ne^. 748-750 

wheftt.. trAAtments for smut._ 665-667* 681-664 
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BiH^'improveiaaent, assoolutions in United 

States, artlole by 0. S. Fisher. 048-e50 

Seedlings, tree, destruction by livestock. 887 

Seeds— 

alfalfa and clover, law and study.64-66 

field, prices, statistics. 1021-1022 

Importation requirements of law ea 

amended. 646-648 

imports, origin. 1924-1926. 1197-1198 

nursery stock. Imported and native.... 891-393 

oU content, method of finding . 655-556 

oil-bearing, oiltest, article by D. A. Cole¬ 
man and H. C. Fellows. 854-656 

soy-boan, demand and trade. 676,679 

vegetable- 

imports, 1918-1926. 956 

e relation to stabilization of varieties. _ 749 

Seedsmen> cooperation in better seed move- 

meut . 650-651 

Berum, hog-cholera, production, effectiveness, 

etc.417-418 

Settlers, offers by States, (Ranges in adver¬ 
tising. 468 

Shantz, H. L., article on “Natural plant 
cover and soil potentialities. “ (With R. L. 

Piemeisel). 638-540 

Sheep— 

breeds, development at Dubois, Idaho. 666-666 
exiieriment station at Dubois, Idaho, 

article by D. A. Spencer. 654-657 

foot-and-mouth disease, eradication... 878-381 

Inspectionforshipment, statistics _ _ 1122 

livestock and meat situation by months. 1130 

marketing, receipts statistics.II19-1121 

number and value on farms, 1920-1027, 

table.1114-1115 

prices, statistics .1123-1128 

purebred, tyiio fixing at Boltsville farm, 653-654 
raising— 

experiments at Bcltsville farm, arti¬ 
cle by r. G. Potts. 652-654 

remarks by Secretary. 40-41 

shipments'statistics.1120-1122 

skins, imports, origin, 1924-1928. 1193 

slaughter for inspection, statistics. 1129 

statistics, numbers, prices, etc.1114-1130 

world production, numbers by countrie”*. 1116- 

1118 

See aUo Livestock. 

Shellac, imports. 1181 

Shellfish, wastc.s, use as fertilizer. 359-360 

Sherman, Wells A., article on “Vegetable 

mart conditions in rapid change".. 760-752 

Shipping. See Transportation. 

Shoemaker, D. N., article on— 

'‘ Jerusalem artichoke an inulin source 462- 

465 

“Vegetables and tliolr \arietal stabiliza¬ 
tion". 748-760 

Shoos, soles— 

from “bend" of hides, durability, article 

by F. r. Veitch and II. W. Frey_ 657-680 

thickness, remarks. 057 

Sifk 

artificial—care In laundering. 760 

labrics, laundering. 700 

production by countries, statistics. 1171 

raw. Imports, origin, 1924-1926. 1193 

Sink, kitchen, plans for farm home. 585 

Sirup- 

jujube, making. 216 

maple, production by States.1016-1017 

prices, statistics .. 1016 

:;ugar-caoe, production end farm price... 1015 
“sugaring," prevention by use of invor- 

taso, article by II. S. Paine.,.,. 660-661 

Simps standards of. OOO 

Sisal, imports, origin, 1924-1928. 1194 

Skim milk. See Milk, skim. 

Skinner, J, J., article on— 

“Nitrogenfrom the air makes good fertili¬ 
zer." (With B. E. Brown). 651-553 

“Potash hunger in war years taught les¬ 
son." (Witli B. E. Brown). 593-595 

Skins and hides, imports, origin, 1924-1920... 1191- 

1193 

Slaughtering, homo, procedure. 519 


Slocum, R. R„ article on— 

“ Eggstandardiaation Is |ipt into elKeot**..^ 384- 

828 

Poultry industry expansion**.00(h608 

Smith— • 

C. B., article on— 

** County extension agents". 276-277 

Extension education making great 

progress in United States*'. 842-345 

Loren B., article on ^'Japanese beetle 

control". 459-462 

Nathan R.,article on "Nitrogen avail¬ 
ability vories in green manures"_ 646-847 

Smut— 

covered-kemel, of sorghum, control treat¬ 
ment. 660 

loose, resistance of wheats to, article by 

V. P. Tapke. 703 

seed treatment for. 681-684 

stinking— 
of wheat- 

control in West. 769-772 

control, progress, article by Fred 

C. Meier. 681-684 

control treatment. 665-606,681-684 

resistance of wheat varieties, artide 

by E. F. Gaines. 769-772 

wheat- 

cause of dust explosions. 464.683 

control by farmers in 1926. 98-99 

losses from. 683-684 

Smuts, cereal, control by disinfectants, article 

by W. II. Tisdale. 665-667 

Snyder, Tnos. E., article on" Termites cause 

modifications in building codes”. 706-709 

Soap, use in washing fabrics. 759-780 

8oda-pota.sh-nitrates, description. 548 

Sodium cyanide, production and use. 295-296 

Soli — 

inoculation with bacteria. 486-487 

potentialities and natural plant cover, 
article by H. L. Shantz and II. L. 

Piemeisel. 638-540 

surveys— 

making, data and value to farmers. 668-671 

purpose and extent. 75 

‘ ‘ tobacco-sick, ” cropping tests.719-720 

types, recognition, article by H. H. Ben¬ 
nett. 667-671 

Solar radiation, use in weather forecasting.. 508-504 

Soldiers, loan^ for land settlement. 470 

Solicitor, legal work. 480 

Soils - 
alkali- 

drainage pipes for. 97 

in Illinois. 7 | 

character, relation to alkali control.143-145 

colloidal, behavior, article by P. 1^ 

Oile-. 231-232 

condition— 

in relation to corn diseases.—.,.. 259 

relation to timber cutting. 712 

data, examples in detail. 069 

estimation by plant growth. 538-539 

Great Plains, productivity. 407 

impermeable, relation to alkalinity... 142-145 
improvement, study by experiment star 

tions, article by R. W. TruDinger._ 334-336 

physical properties as basis for tifiage.- 335-336 
variation, ellect on tobacco growing... 722-723 
Sorghums— 

grain, varieties, produced by experiment 

stations. 341 

1 uspectiou for classification. 894 

smut, seed treatment. 606 

statistics, acreage, production and 

„ prices-. 893-895 

Sorgo, Cor sirup, acreage, production, and 

„ price. 1016 

Sows, farrowing, sanitation. 640 

Soy beans— 

grading and marketing standards, article 

by ,1. E. Barr. 675-676 

growing, survey. CO 

introduction and varieties. 677 

output increase, article by W. J, Morse. 671-673 

pnoftS, 1913-1926. 960 

seed, foreign, testing aod distributions. 077-679 

seed, prices, 1920-1926 . 060 

sowing and cultivation in rice rotation... 674 
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Sof beans—ContlntMd. Pans 

uses and —. 

wtotlM, new, vatoa for seed and Itey, 

im, tabla. 679 

8oy*bBni rotation offectonrioeytolds, aittete 

by Cbarles E. Chambliss.dVMTS 

Soy^baan standards for oonanaraiid erop, 

sstlelebyi. E. Botr.. 675-676 

8oy-b6aninifetla& iatrodndilosaadileaslop- 
ttent «B Cnlioi dtalas, artSds tiy w. J. 

Morsa.:.676-679 

flfvivosa, D. A..articlaiMi'^8heep«xp6rliBaiit 
station at MMs, IdiioL istmiqaa**.... 694-657 

flptoas, imporls, or igt a, 19^1936. 1106 

Spiders, websas destroyersof citrus aphids. 296-637 
SpiLLUAit, W. f.,art(elaoii— 

^'Balanoing the productimi of aaiienl- 

tuta”.186-158 

^Chances in type of farmi^, 1919- 

1994».106-207 

''T^aw of diminishing returns in farm 

business”. 477-479 

Spinach- 

acreage, production, and price..... 946 

shipments, car-lot, 1920-1928. 947 

Spinning, cotton, tests, quality relations, 

etc. 288-271 

Bpirogyra, control by copper sulphate. 035 

BpoUa^, food- 

causes of deterioration_ 376-370 

In distribution, article by Charles 

Thom.— 374-31B 

meat — 

article by B, P. Steddom.516-819 

methods of prevention..517-519 

Sprays— 

insect, emnlsions for. 89-90 

Japanese beetle, use. 461 

St, Ivouls, East, prices of— 

cattle. 1052 

hcgs. 1103 
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cattle. 1066 

hogs.— 1104 
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D. N. Shoemaker. 748-750 
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many varieties attacks grain”. 096-694 

StallionsL Morgan, remarks.527,528 
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tomatoes for canning, article by W. E. 

Lewis.725-727 

value in marketing.— 195-196 

See also Grading. 

Standards, tobacco, for marketing-717-718 

See also Soy 

Stanton, T. R., artk^ on ‘*Oat varieties for 

the winter wheat bel t yield well ”. 653-5,54 

Starch, exports, destination, 1924-1926- 1189 
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finish foV fabrics, with others, article by 

Esther C. Peterson. 680-681 

kinds, qualitiea, and uass. 680-681 
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niMits.1144-1143 
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etc. 1005-1007,1010-1017 
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etc. 9Sa-954 
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etc.954-955 
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its prevention”. 516-519 

Steecb, Hnnky M., article on Rxperinienr 
station rosuJi i i n food crop improvement” 338-342 
Stem rust. See Bust, stem. 

Stbnuouse, W. article on “Camera in 

Livestock Research”.I08-30t 

Stinking smut. See Smut. 

Stock. See 1/ivestock. 

Btooknien, aid by meat investigatioiis, article 

by K. P. Warner.513^615 

Stock'polson 12 ^ plants, mmarks... 408 

Stockyard, definition of term. 503 

Stockyards— 

act. See Packers. 

charges, regulation. 564 

supervision purposes.63-64 
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sweet potato, relation to sugar content... 696 
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and results. 287,^386,290 
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** Potato seed oertillcatljin”. 897-698 
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W. I&phart. 684-686 
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Sweet corn, quality factors affecting, article 
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conditions in South. 705 
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codes, article by Thomas E. Snyder. 706-700 
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fever, control measures .. 837 
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E. O. Wooten.ta-274 
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tion.rr.. 403-406 
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“Thumps,” hog, cause. 639-640 
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discovery as cause of fever_ 337 

legislation, remarks. 482-483 

eradication, aid of movies..584 

Ticks— 

cattle, eradication............_ 80 

eradication- 

statistics. 1080 

success in Southern States, article by 

W. M. MacKbUiir. 700-711 

fever, control in South. 709-711 

Tillotson, C. R., article on “ Wood lots too 

valuable for pasture uoe”... 776-779 
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chestnut blighted, uses.211-213 

clearing from farms___ 408 

damage in turpentining. 736 

estimating by log rule . .. 715 

exports. 1181 

farm, measuring methods, article by Wil¬ 
bur R. Mattaon............._712-714 
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tioiis, article by Dtuiald Bruce.. 712 
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planting and harvesting on farm wood 

lots. 779-788,780-783 

lirotectionfrom bark beetles... 162-164 

selling from farm to consumers, article by 

Wilbur U. Mattoon.714-716 

stand as factor in profits__ 386,387 
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wolf. See Widves. 
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’Timothy- 
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Tisdalx, W. H., article on ‘ ‘ Bmut control by 

disinfectants in growing favor**... 665-087 
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1016 

acro^^^l^ and production, by 

•roma, uniqueba 723 

riassiftcation progress. 61 

curing methods. 728-724 
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778-780,782 

See also Timber. 
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